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THE    LAWS    OF    PIGMENTATION   AND   THEIR 

BEARING  ON  MEDICAL  SCIENCE. 

By  A.  Bleloch,  M.A.   Glasg.,  Sc.   D.  Edin. 

Ci'taxeous  discolorations  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  the 
result  of  bile  pigment  misdirected  to  the  dermal  surface 
with  the  current  of  blood,  or  partake  of  the  nature  of  blood 
extravasation  in  the  cutaneous  tissue,  are  closely  allied 
with  all  natural  pigmentation.  The  natural  pigments  are 
all  carbonaceous.  An  exception  has  been  supposed  to 
exist  in  the  green  of  feathers  and  the  red  of  beetroot.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  all  other  natural  pigments  are  carbonaceous, 
and  they  are  produced  in  each  separate  plant  and  animal 
according  to  its  climate,  type  of  life,  and  means  of  nutri- 
tion. That  the  exhibition  of  colour  in  plants  and  in 
animals  is  regulated  by  a  fixed  law,  does  not  admit  of  dis- 
pute. Climate,  type  of  life,  and  means  of  nutrition  form, 
as  it  were,  the  sphere  in  which  this  law  of  pigmentation 
operates.  In  tropical  countries  where  there  is  abundance 
of  moisture,  a  very  high  temperature,  and  intense  light, 
we  have  also  a  luxuriant  vegetation  and  a  very  rich  in- 
florescence. The  plants  fix  their  carbon  in  greater  quantity, 
and  hence  their  blossoms  are  more  brilliant,  and  their 
foliage  more  ample.  The  plumage  of  birds  is  more  bril- 
liant in  warm  climates  because  the  atmosphere  is  much 
rarer,  and  the  natural  temperature  of  the  animal  does  not 
require  any  great  consumption  of  carbon  by  the  lungs.  As 
we  travel  towards  the  pole,  pigmentation  in  plants  and  in 
animals  decreases.  The  inflorescence  of  our  native  plants 
is  very  tame  when  compared  with  the  tropical  beauties  ; 
and  in  still  colder  countries  the  difference  is  more  marked. 
In  the  animal  kingdom,  except  where  the  type  of  life  and 
the  means  of  nutrition  prevent  a  diminution  of  pigmenta- 
tion, the  phenomena  of  colour  are  the  same.  In  our  own 
country  the  ptarmigan  and  the  mountain  hare  become 
white  during  the  winter,  because  they  breathe  more  oxygen 
and  have  not  such  an  abundant  supply  of  food  during  the 


cold  months.  They  use  all  their  carbon  for  purposes  of 
temperature.  So  also  the  common  squirrel,  which  is  brown 
in  the  more  temperate  countries  of  Europe,  is  snow  white 
in  the  dreary  forests  of  Siberia.  The  Polar  bear  is  white, 
not  because  nature  intended  him  to  be  white  in  particular, 
but  because  her  carbon  in  his  case  is  otherwise  employed. 
So  with  the  other  Polar  land  animals.  The  temperature  of 
the  water,  however,  is  much  higher  than  that  of  the  land, 
and  hence  the  animals  living  in  the  Polar  seas  exhibit 
colour.  Pigmentation  observes  this  law  in  man  himself. 
The  skin  of  all  the  races  of  men  possesses  a  pigment- 
secreting  function.  This  function  is  active  or  the  reverse 
according  to  their  climate,  their  habits,  and  their  means  of 
nutrition.  Two  causes  operate  in  particular  to  effect  the 
pigmentation  of  the  negro.  He  lives  for  the  most  part  on 
vegetable  food,  and  he  inhabits  a  country  whose  climate  is 
very  moist  and  very  warm.  He  has  an  abundant  supply 
of  carbon,  and  a  deficiency  of  oxygen  to  carry  it  off  by 
means  of  respiration.  Hence  the  pigment-secreting  func- 
tion of  his  skin  is  called  into  special  activity.  He  excretes 
carbon  by  his  skin.  When  the  brownish-red  negro  of  the 
north  of  Africa  migrates  to  the  marshy  districts  further 
south,  in  course  of  time  he  becomes  jet  black,  thus  proving 
the  doctrine  advanced.  It  is  also  confirmed  by  the  Esqui- 
maux, a  coloured  race.  In  their  habits  the  Esquimaux 
approach  the  Negro.  During  nine  months  of  the  year  they 
are  crowded  together  in  small  huts  badly  ventilated,  and 
they  live  almost  entirely  on  carbonaceous  food. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  review  of  natural  pigmenta- 
tion, we  conclude  that  the  production  of  colour  is  effected 
in  the  same  manner  in  both  animal  and  vegetable  organ- 
isms. In  physiology  we  expect  to  find  the  phenomena  of 
colour  the  same  in  both  kingdoms.  Whatever  pigmenta- 
tion is  natural  in  the  animal  is  produced  after  the  same 
fashion  as  in  the  vegetable.  In  physiology,  nature 
has  but  one  law  of  pigmentation.  In  animal  patho- 
logy connected  with  discoloration  we  may  expect  to 
find  a  retrogression  to  the  vegetative  type.  In  the  vege- 
table kingdom  the  production  of  chlorophyll  is,  as  it  were 
a  chief  function.  It  is  paramount  in  vegetative  physiology* 
In  the  higher  animal  kingdom  it  is  reduced  to  a  minimum* 
because  the  economy  of  tie  living  being  no  longer  requires' 
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and  no  longer  admits  of,  this  arrangement.  The  exception 
in  the  case  of  the  coloured  races  of  man  is  more  apparent 
than  real.  The  excessive  pigmentation  of  the  negro  is 
produced  by  an  augmentation  in  the  activity  of  a  natural 
function.  This  exaltation  of  function  arose,  as  must  be 
supposed,  in  the  school  of  adversity  ;  it  originated  in  a 
pathological  condition  induced  by  a  course  of  endemic 
disease  during  which  the  negro  became  acclimated.  The 
consequence  was  not  merely  a  discoloration  of  the  skin, 
but  a  depreciation  of  the  entire  organism.  The  heredity 
includes  more  than  a  coating  of  carbon.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  coloration  of  the  negro  is  closely 
allied  physiologically  with  the  lower  ethnic  skeleton,  that 
in  fact  the  excessive  excretion  of  carbon  by  the  skin  indi- 
cates a  retrogression  in  the  whole  economy.  As  a  strumous 
European,  in  so  far  as  his  skeleton  is  concerned,  resembles 
a  healthy  negro,  so  the  normal  coloration  of  the  negro 
would  indicate  a  very  cachectic  European.  In  accommo- 
dating the  negro  to  a  lower  physiological  type,  nature  has 
made  a  great  conquest.  She  proceeds  on  the  same  plan  to 
combat  all  disease.  The  human  body  is  a  very  elaborate 
organism.  Specialisation  of  function  is  carried  to  a  very 
high  pitch  ;  but  the  general  structure  is  so  wisely  arranged 
that  one  organ  can  assist  another  in  an  emergency.  When 
disease  of  one  organ  threatens  the  general  well  being,  one 
or  more  come  to  the  rescue,  and,  though  not  always  suc- 
cessful, they  seldom  fail  to  render  valuable  assistance. 
The  evil  day  is  put  off.  For  the  time  being,  nature 
carries  on  her  operations  according  to  a  lower  type  of  life. 
She  stoops  to  conquer.  This  is  the  indication  in  all  cuta- 
neous discolorations. 

There  are  three  points  of  view  from  which  the  patho- 
logical production  of  pigment  may  be  regarded.  It  may 
be  the  result  of  the  imperfect  oxidation  of  carbon,  so  that 
it  is  not  eliminated  as  carbonic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  such 
like.  It  may  be  the  result  of  imperfect  elimination  of 
carbon  proper,  when  that  is  a  normal  excretion,  as  in  the 
hairs  and  epidermic  scales.  It  may  be  the  production  of 
carbon  from  highly  carbonaceous  food.  When  the  blood 
corpuscles  become  impaired  as  oxygen  carriers  through  a 
deficiency  in  the  hasmaglobin,  the  normal  excretion  of  car- 
bon waste  will  not  be  effected  by  the  usual  channels.  We 
are  thus  enabled  to  understand  the  pigmentation  which 
takes  place  in  cases  of  Leucocytosis,  in  the  amemia  of 
chlorosis,  in  Bright's  disease,  and  in  all  cachectic  states  in 
which  the  hannaglobin  is  defective  in  oxygenating  power. 
In  addition  to  defect  in  hoemaglobin  as  such,  impaired 
action  of  the  lungs  from  whatever  cause  leads  to  imperfect 
elimination  of  carbon  as  carbonic  acid.  There  are  also  con- 
ditions of  the  liver  and  kidneys  which  result  in  the  imper- 
fect elimination  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  and 
urine.  The  excretion  of  carbon  is,  in  these  instances, 
thrown  upon  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes,  and  even 
glandular  structures  and  morbid  growths  take  on  a  carbon 
secreting  action. 

Pigmentation  in  connection  with  the  function  of  genera- 
tion is  interesting  and  important.  The  menstrual  fluid  is 
highly  carbonaceous.  It  is  most  likely  of  the  nature  of  a  car- 
bon excretion.  The  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  by  the  lungs 
during  the  menstrual  period  has  been  shown  to  be  less  in 
quantity,  and  the  condition  of  pregnancy  is  characterised 
by  the  production  of  pigment.  The  blood  during  the 
period  of  gestation  approaches  the  condition  in  which  we 
find  it  when  cachectic  cutaneous  discoloration  exists — there 
is  an  excess  of  white  corpuscles.  Besides,  it  has  been 
shown  that  supra-renal  melasma  has  relations  with  the 
sexual  hair  and  cutaneous  glands.  The  supra-renal  cap- 
sules, the  ovaria  in  the  female,  and  the  testes  in  the  male 
are  closely  associated  by  means  of  their  nervous  supply. 
Pigmentation  in  animals,  as  in  plants,  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  seed  production.  In  order  to  the  formation 
of  the  embryo  plant  and  its  proper  nourishment,  a  large 
quantity  of  starch  and  sugar  is  necessary.  In  plants  toe 
*  storing  up  of  this  material  is  indicated  by  a  superabundant 
production  of  chlorophyll.  In  the  animal  kingdom  there 
ia  a  provision  of  like  nature  for  tho  embryo  animal,  and 


there  is  a  corresponding    deposition   of  pigment   in    the 
dermal  surface.     As  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  chlorophyll 
is  more  largely  produced  during  the  season  of  vernation 
and  inflorescence,  because  special  provision  is  being   made 
by  nature  for  the  production  of  seed  ;  so  in  the  higher 
animal  kingdom  she  has  not  wholly  left  the   vegetative 
type,  but  maintains  a  community  of  operation  in  both  king- 
doms,  as  far  as  the  embryo  plant  and  animal  agree   in 
their  mode   of  development  and  nutrition.     During  the 
pregnancy  of  the  human  female  we  have  a  peculiar  areola, 
round  the  nipple,  the  colour  of  which  increases  in  intensity 
as  the  period  of  gestation  advances.     Analogy  would  refer 
this  to  the  fact  that  nature  has  to  provide  nutrition  for  the 
foetal  life.     Starchy  substance,  or  glycogen,  is  found  to  be 
present  in  the  placenta,  and  that  it  is  there  for  the  service 
of    the    foetus  does  not    admit    of  doubt.      The   areola 
round  the  nipple  is  the  complement  of  the  physiological 
process   by  which  this  substance  is  formed,  just   as   the 
luxuriant  green  of  Spring  and  the  splendid  inflorescence 
of  Summer  indicate  the  provision  which  nature  is  making 
for  the  embryonic  plants   about   to   be   evolved.     During 
pregnancy  we  have  a  condition  of  the  blood  resembling 
Leucocythemia,  but  this  must  not  be  considered  a  patho- 
logical state.     It  is  simply  the  way  in  which  nature  brings 
to  perfection  her  arrangements  for  the  growth  of  the  new 
animal.    In  some  plants  the  whole  force  of  life  is  expended 
in  the  elaboration   of  the  seed .     To  accomplish  this  the 
human  female  recedes  one  step  towards  the  type  of  vege- 
table  life.     The   blood   becomes    a  less   efficient  oxygen 
carrier,   while  more    than  the  usital  amount  of   starchy 
material  is  manufactured  ;   and  as  the  condition  of  blood 
necessary  to,  or  induced  by,  this  formation  does  not  admit 
of  carbon  in  the  normal  quantity  being  excreted  by  the 
lungs  in  the  shape  of  carbonic   acid,  nature  deposits  it  as 
chlorophyll  in  the  animal  as  in  the  plant.     The  natural  pig- 
mentation of  the  human  body  will    be  the  index  of  the 
normal  condition  of  the  glycogenic  function,  just  as  the 
extraordinary  pigmentation  during  pregnancy  is  the  index 
of  its  additional  activity  for  the  service  of  the  foetus  in 
utero  ;  while  all  cachectic  cutaneous  discolorations  will  in- 
dicate a  retrogression  to  the  vegetative  type  beyond  that 
which  is  required  in  the  healthy  condition  of  the  economy. 
Examples  of  these  discolorations  are  presented  to  us  in 
the  syphilitic  cachexia,  in  the  cancerous  cachexia,  and  in 
the  cachexia  of  Addison's  disease. 

The  nervous  system  has  to  do  with  pigmentation.  The 
symmetrical  deposit  of  pigment  and  the  occurrence  of 
Leucopathia  without  any  known  local  disease  of  the  skin 
indicate  this.  Wherever  a  nervous  system  obtains,  it 
modifies  all  physiological  changes.  The  numerous  organs 
which  in  the  animal  economy  operate  to  produce  the 
general  effect  of  healthy  nutrition  and  growth,  are  directed, 
in  their  several  capacities,  by  appropriate  nerves.  Each 
organ  moves  on  harmoniously  with  the  others,  while  a  state 
of  health  continues,  because  nothing  can  be  done  without 
the  sanction  of  some  nerve  centre.  Animal  pigmentation 
is,  therefore,  under  nervous  control.  As  the  result  of  in- 
vestigation, it  has  been  determined  that  the  changes  of 
colour  observed  in  the  skin  of  the  frog  and  the  chameleon, 
under  varying  conditions,  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
nerves  distributed  to  the  pigment  cells.  In  the  course  of 
these  observations  it  has  also  been  determined  that  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  is  chiefly  concerned  in  regulating  the 
functions  of  tho  pigment  cells.  Pigmentation,  however, 
whether  governed  by  a  nervous  system,  as  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  or  produced  without  such  regulations,  as  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  observes  the  same  economical  law,  and 
is  equally  the  index  of  glycogenic  change. 

When  a  man  builds  a  house  he  procures  artificial  colours 
and  paints  his  saloons  ami  apartments.  Nature  does  no- 
thing of  this  sort.  The  production  of  colour  in  the  physi- 
ology of  living  1'  •  a  result  of  design  in  the  sense 
of  being  aimed  at,  but  takes  place  when  the  economies  of  the 
organism  SO  require.  Kven  when  the  coloration  is  not  pro- 
duced by  carbon  in  any  form,  as  by  the  grooved  structure 
in  the  wings  of  certain  lepidoptcra,  it  is  not  contemplated 
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for  its  own  sake.  The  light  falling  on  the  scales  of  many 
fishes  produces  beautiful  coloration,  but  this  is  not  a 
design  in  the  structure  of  the  fishes.  The  grooved  surface 
on  the  wings  of  the  lepidoptera  subserves  the  purposes  of 
flight.  The  organ  is  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  at  once 
light  and  efficient.  The  scales  of  the  fish  are  formed 
according  to  the  principles  which  govern  the  economy  of 
the  animal.  They  are  made  with  groovings  and  polishings, 
and  are  set  at  angles  such  as  shall  most  efficiently  aid  the 
animal  in  its  progress  through  the  water,  and  protect  it 
from  external  injury.  The  coloration  in  both  cases  is  pre- 
sent apart  from  any  design  as  to  colour  in  the  construction 
of  the  animals.  The  beauty  is  the  result  of  perfection  in 
mechanism,  the  complement  of  adaptation  to  the  conditions 
of  life.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  natural  as  in  physical 
science.  All  carbonaceous  pigmentation  is  economical 
whether  it  be  in  physiology  or  pathology. 

From  all  these  considerations  it  follows  that  in  observing 
clinically  cutaneous  discolorations,  we  must  note  them  in 
relation  with  the  general  physiological  laws  in  accordance 
with  which  they  arise.  .Race,  sex,  and  age  must  all  be 
taken  into  account.  In  order  that  our  observations  may 
lead  us  to  a  scientific  treatment  of  disease,  we  must  bj 
able  to  connect  the  discolorations  with  the  pathological 
conditions  of  which  they  are  the  complement.  In  order  to 
this  we  must  settle  it  in  our  minds  that  in  producing 
pigmentation,  nature  has  but  one  object  in  view — namely, 
to  maintain  the  living  organism.  This  is  her  aim  whether 
it  be  in  exhibiting  the  chlorophyll  of  the  plant,  or  the 
coloration  of  the  palate  of  the  well-bred  dog,  or  the  dis- 
coloration of  the  palate  of  the  cachectic  human  being. 
To  cure  diseases  attended  with  cutaneous  discolorations,  is 
to  assist  nature  to  carry  on  her  operations  according  to 
the  normal  type  of  life  which  she  has  set  up  for  the  par- 
ticular organism. 


ON  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE   SEWAGE 

QUESTION. 

By  Hexry  Letheby,  M.B.,  &c, 

Professor  of  Chemistry    at    the  London  Hospital  Medical  College, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  City  of  London.  Ac. 

(Continued  from  Page  309.) 

Ix  a  former  communication  to  you  I  spoke  of  the  inves- 
tigations of  Dr.  Angus  Smith  on  the  polluted  water  of  the 
Clyde,  which  were  to  the  same  effect.  Engineers  also,  who 
have  been  largely  concerned  in  such  inquiries,  have  always 
spoken  of  the  remarkable  self-purifying  power  of  water. 
Mr.  Hawksley,  whose  experience  of  this  matter  renders 
him  a  very  high  authority  on  the  subject,  said,  in  answer 
to  a  question  from  the  Rivers  Commission,  as  to  the 
quantity  of  water,  compared  with  the  volume  of  m 
discharged  into  it,  as  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
up  the  sewage  into  inoffensive  compounds,  that  generally 
20  to  1  was  sufficient  ;  but  if  the  water  flows  rapidly,  and 
is  very  much  disturbed,  so  as  to  be  continually  receiving 
fresh  oxygen,  a  smaller  quantity — even  12  to  1 — will  effect 
the  process  ;  and  if  it  proceeds  very  tardily  it  may  take  a 
little  more,  but  20  to  1  is  abundant.  "  I  could,"  "he  adds, 
"  give  you  very  remarkable  instances  of  it.  Take  Sheffield. 
Nothing  can  be  fouler  probably  than  the  state  of  the 
water  at  Sheffield,  whereas  if  you  go  down  to  Doncaster 
(about  20  miles  below  Sheffield),  the  water  is  supplied  by 
the  water-works,  and  is  actually  drunk  in  the  town." 
Again,  says  Mr.  Hawksley,  "  Take  the  river  Irwell,  (the 
very  river  which  Dr.  Frankland  has  been  examining). 
After  leaving  Manchester  it  receives  the  Irk,  the  Matlock, 
and  all  the  refuse  of  the  manufacturing  population  for  a 
great  many  miles ;  when  it  travels  down  only  eight  or 
nine  miles  to  Warrington  it  is  perfectly  changed  ;  it  ceases, 
or  nearly  ceases,  in  that  short  distance,  to  be  an  offensive 
river."  "  At  Leicester,  likewise,"  to  use  his  words,  "  the 
water  was  as  black  as  ink — nothing  would  live  in  it,  and 
the  smell  was  abominable  ;  but  by  the  time  it  had  got  to 
Loughborough  (which  is  about  twelve  miles  below  Leicester) 


it  was  entirely  restored  to  its  pristine  condition.  You 
could  stand  on  the  bridge  there  and  see  the  fish  swimming 
amongst  the  beautiful  reedy  and  other  plants  growing  in 
the  water,  just  as  in  the  purest  stream.  You  coul  I 
every  pebble  at  the  bottom.  That  is  an  instance  of  oxida- 
tion." You  may  remember  the  instance  which  I  gave  you 
last  year  of  the  river  Trent,  which  receives  the  sewage  and 
manufacturing  refuse  of  some  of  the  largest,  busiest,  and 
dirtiest  towns  in  the  kingdom,  with  an  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  persons,  and  yet 
when  it  arrives  at  Nottingham  it  is  not  only  clear,  pellucid, 
and  inoffensive,  with  abundance  of  fish  and  aquatic  plants, 
but  is  actually  used  for  the  domestic  supply  of  the  town. 
But  why  need  I  multiply  such  instances,  or  dwell  upon 
such  self-evident  empirical  facts,  when  they  are  within  the 
common  knowledge  and  experience  of  everybody  ;  for 
even  Dr.  Frankland  is  ready  to  admit,  in  the  case  of  the 
London  water  supply,  that  "  by  gradual  oxidation,  partly 
in  the  pores  of  the  soil,  partly  in  the  Thames  and  its 
tributaries,  and  partly  in  the  reservoirs,  filters,  and  con- 
duits of  the  company,  this  sewage  contamination  had  been 
converted  into  comparatively  innocuous  organic  compounds 
before  its  delivery  to  consumers." 

"  I  believe,"  said  Dr.  Frankland,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Water  Supply,  "  that  the 
noxious  part  in  sewage  is  that  which  is  held  in  mechanical 
suspension,  not  that  in  solution  ;"  and  no  doubt  the  sedi- 
mentary matters  of  sewage  are  capable  of  producing  an 
offensive  condition  of  the  rivers,  for  when  they  are  dis- 
charged into  a  sluggish  stream  they  quickly  subside,  and 
form  accumulations  of  persistently  putrefying  mud.  This 
is  the  chief  cause  of  complaint  wherever  sewage  enters  a 
river. 

At  the  time  of  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  Thames 
in  1S58,  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  filthy  mud- 
banks  of  the  river  were  the  great  source  of  annoyance  •  and 
Dr.  Hofmann  and  Mr.  Witt,  in*  their  report  of  the  matter 
to  the  Government  referees,  declared  emphatically  that  the 
formation  of  this  mud  deposit  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
appeared  to  them  to  be  by  far  the  most  serious  evil  which 
results  from  the  discharge  of  London  sewage  into  the  river, 
and  they  strongly  urged  this  point  upon  public  attention. 
Dr.  Odling,  in  bis  report  to  me  on  this  subject,  for  the 
information  of  the  referees  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  said  that  "  any  means  which  would  pre- 
vent the  deposition  of  organic  mud  in  the  bed,  but  more 
particularly  on  the  exposed  banks,  of  the  river,  would  effect 
an  amply  sufficient  purification  of  it."  The  same  was  my 
own  opinion,  for  in  reporting  to  the  referees  I  stated  that 
the  mischief  produced  by  the  discharge  of  sewage  into  the 
river  "  was  not  occasioned,  as  I  once  supposed,  by  the 
soluble  matters  of  the  sewage,  but  by  the  mud  or  insoluble 
constituents  which  settle  aud  putrefy  upon  the  banks  of 
the  river."  These  constituents  being  in  a  solid  form,  and 
not  easily  accessible  to  atmospheric  oxygen,  continue  to 
putrefy  for  a  considerable  time.  In  my  laboratory  opera- 
tions I  have  found  that  they  will  keep  up  a  persistent 
decomposition,  with  a  constant  evolution  of  offensive  gases, 
for  many  months,  the  air  being  excluded  from  them.  I 
am  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  chief  point  to  be  aimed  at 
in  the  purification  of  sewage  is  the  rapid  and  effectual 
separation  of  its  suspended  matters,  leaving  the  soluble 
matter  to  mix  freely  with  proper  proportions  of  running 
water,  in  which  it  will  be  quickly  appropriated  by  infu- 
sorial life,  or  be  destroyed  by  atmospheric  oxidation  ;  and 
this  leads  me  to  consider  the  means  whereby  this  may  be 
effected. 

One  method  of  accomplishing  it  is  to  keep  the  solid 
matters  out  of  the  sewage,  as  is  practised  with  more  or  less 
suc:ess  in  Manchester,  Salford,  and  chief  towns  of  Lanca- 
shire. In  Salford,  according  to  the  report  of  the  medical 
officer  of  health,  Dr.  Syson,  the  most  satisfactory  results 
have  been  obtained  with  a  modification  of  N.  Goux's  plan, 
whereby  the  soil  is  received  at  once  into  tubs  lined  with 
some  refuse  absorbent ;  and  the  advantages  of  the  plan, 
according  to  Dr.  Syson,  are  that  the  manure  becomes  of 
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great  commercial  value ;  that  the  excrement  of  the  whole 
town  can  be  readily  removed  at  least  once  a  week  ;  and 
that  in  case  of  fever  or  contagious  diseases  the  whole  of  the 
excrements  can  be  readily  and  economically  disinfected ; 
besides  which  the  plan  is  simple  and  economical.  Earth- 
closets  are  not  so  manageable,  as  they  require  about  3J 
times  their  weight  of  earth  to  the  excreta,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  carrying  the  material  to  and  from  the  closets  are 
not  manageable  on  a  large  scale,  although  I  have  seen  them 
in  satisfactory  operation  in  factories,  as  they  may  be  in 
military  camps,  where  the  organization  of  labour  is  easy. 
Instead  of  earth,  Mr.  Stanford  recommends  charred  sea- 
weed, which  is  not  only  an  excellent  deodorizer,  but  does 
the  work  of  three  times  its  weight  of  earth.  In  Edinburgh 
in  olden  times  there  were  no  closets  in  the  poorer  houses, 
but  there  were  numerous  public  privies,  which  still  exist. 
These  are  provided  with  from  8  to  40  compartments, 
beneath  which  there  is  placed  by  the  scavengers,  every 
morning,  a  tin  can,  like  the  modern  milk  can  on  the 
railways,  and  the  can  of  the  previous  day,  with  its  contents, 
is  taken  away.  The  soil  is  mixed  with  ashes  and  road 
sweepings,  and  sells  for  about  £7,000  a-year,  which  is  half 
the  entire  charge  of  the  scavenging  of  the  older  part  of 
Edinburgh.  Nearly  everywhere  on  the  Continent  some 
such  method  is  adopted  for  the  collection  of  the  refuse  and 
excreta,  and  they  are  profitably  utilized.  How  far  an 
improvement  of  this  condition  of  things,  instead  of  the 
present  water-closet  system,  may  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  hygiene  and  the  demands  of  agriculture,  is  an  im- 
portant question.  The  Pollution  Commissioners,  however, 
condemn  this  plan  in  toto  ;  and  so  far  are  their  views 
disturbed  by  the  medium  of  their  predjudices,  that  they 
cannot  perceive  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  sewage 
of  a  place  retaining  its  solid  matters,  and  of  another  which 
lets  them  flow  into  the  public  sewers.  Liverpool,  for 
example,  which  collects  and  disposes  annually  of  aboirt 
139,000  tons  of  privy  soil  ;  Manchester,  74,000  tons  ; 
Salford,  46,000  tons  j  Oldham,  50,000  tons ;  Preston, 
30,000  tons ;  and  Bolton,  22,500  tons,  furnish  in  each  case 
as  much  sewage,  and  of  the  same  composition,  as  the  towns 
which  discharge  everything  into  the  sewers.  The  incon- 
sistency of  the  thing  is  so  striking  that  it  creates  most 
serious  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of  the  analyses  and  of  the 
reliability  of  the  determinations  of  organic  carbon  and 
organic  nitrogen. 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  pet  scheme  of  the  Pollution 
Commissioners — the  disposal  of  sewage  in  all  places  and 
under  all  places  and  under  all  circumstances  by  irrigation. 
Fortunately  for  us,  the  thing  has  been  tried,  and  is  now 
being  done  in  many  places,  so  that  we  can  test  it  by  its 
practical  results,  and  examine  it  by  the  light  of  something 
more  than  that  of  abstract  speculative  chemistry. 

To  begin  with  its  absolutely  required  conditions.  You 
must  have  a  soil  that  is  sufficiently  porous  to  allow  the 
sewage  to  filter  through  it,  and  this  soil  must  bo  well 
drained  to  carry  off  the  subsoil  water.  The  situation  of 
the  farm  must  be  convenient  as  regards  the  flow  of  sewage 
to  it  by  gravitation,  and  the  discharge  of  water  from  it  by 
drainage.  It  must  not  be  within  reach  of  danger  from 
atmospheric  miasms,  or  the  pollution  of  wells  by  the  sub- 
soil drainage.  It  must  have  a  ready  market  for  the  dis- 
posal of  its  only  merchantable  produce,  green  Italian  rye  • 
grass  ;  and  lastly,  there  must  be  an  area  of  not  less  than 
two  acres  for  every  hundred  people,  one  of  these  acres 
being  actually  in  use  whilo  the  other  is  resting  to  recover 
itself. 

These  conditions  cannot  always  be  secured,  but,  even  if 
they  could,  let  us  seo  if  the  objections  to  the  process,  on 
sanitary  grounds,  are  not  conclusively  against  it. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  land  irrigated  with  sewage  is 
always  a  foetid,  swampy  morass  of  the  most  cfl'ensivo  de- 
cription.  Nowhere,  of  all  the  places  which  I  havo  visited, 
is  there  an  exception  to  this  condition  of  things.  At  tho 
Craigintinnv  meadows,  near  Edinburgh,  which  I  havo  often 
Been,  tho  stink  from  them  is  hardly  endurable— to  uso  tho 
words  of  Dr.  Ligertwood,  who  was  stationed  at  tho  neigh- 


bouring barracks,  "  the  stench  is  sometimes  quite  sicken- 
ing." At  Norwood  and  at  Beddington  it  is  a  subject  of 
serious  complaint  by  those  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  farms.  I  have  myself  experienced  it  on  several 
occasions,  and  have  been  surprised  at  the  statements  of  Dr. 
Carpenter,  of  Croydon,  whose  pet  thing  it  is,  that  nobody 
complains  of  it.  Mr.  Creasy,  the  surgeon  at  the  Female 
Orphan  Asylum,  at  Beddington,  tells  a  different  story,  for 
he  says  it  so  damages  the  value  of  the  neighbouring  pro- 
perty that  the  villas  near  the  farm  do  not  let  so  well  a? 
others,  nor  at  so  high  a  rent. 

At  Aldershot,  which  is  frequently  referred  to  as  a  well 
and  successfully  managed  sewage  farm,  I  ascertained,  on  a 
recent  visit  with  Mr.  Hawksley,  Mr.  Eggar,  and  Professor 
Ansted,  from  the  occupants  of  the  few  cottages  which 
skirt  the  farm,  that  the  stench  is  frequently  unbearable 
and  most  sickening.  At  Banbury  there  is  but  one  house 
upon  the  estate  ;  it  is  a  public-house  called  the  Bowling 
Green,  and  the  landlady  described  to  us,  in  very  graphic 
terms,  the  nuisance  she  was  obliged  to  submit  to. 

2.  But  these  miasms  are  not  alone  offensive,  they  are 
also  dangerous  to  the  public  health  ;  in  fact,  the  early  pro- 
ceedings of  those  who  have  brought  about  this  condition 
of  things  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  proof  of  their 
morbific  action,  and  it  was  this  apparently  clear  proof 
which  was  made  the  lever  of  their  parliamentary  move- 
ments, and  was  the  main  cause  of  our  present  difficulties. 
Now,  however,  they  will  tell  you  that  the  emanations  from 
acres  of  land  sodden  with  putrefying  sewage  are  neither 
offensive  to  the  senses  nor  injurious  to  the  health.  I  put 
it  to  you,  gentlemen,  as  a  simple  matter  of  common  medi- 
cal experience,  whether  you  are  of  such  an  opinion  ;  for, 
if  so,  where  is  the  necessity  for  all  our  elaborate  and  expen- 
sive machinery  for  getting  rid  of  these  matters  from  our 
houses,  and  for  preventing  the  escape  of  such  offensive 
emanations  1  Why  feel,  in  fact,  the  least  concern  for  an 
untrapped  drain  or  an  overflowing  cesspool  ?  One  of  the 
highest  medical  authorities  on  the  subject  of  fevers,  Dr. 
Murchison,  has  traced  a  particular  fever  to  this  particular 
source,  and  has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  classical 
work  to  the  proof  of  sewer  gases  being  the  primary  cause 
of  what  he  has  termed  pythogenic  or  enteric  fever.  It  is 
true  that  he  has  some  doubts,  like  Dr.  Christison,  of  the 
effects  of  the  diluted  gases  ;  but  time  will  prove  whether 
these  doubts  are  well  founded.  Already  enough  has  been 
seen  to  show  that  they  are  not  so  harmless  as  many  sup- 
pose. Mr.  Creasy,  to  whom  before  I  have  alluded  as 
practising  at  Beddington,  said  very  recently,  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  :  "  I  know  the 
sewage  farm  belonging  to  the  Croydon  Board  of  Works,  at 
Beddington,  and  have  had  experience  in  my  professional 
capacity  of  what  condition  of  health  is  around  those  flats, 
for  I  have  known  the  district  ever  since  it  was  a  sewage 
farm.  The  first  case  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  in  the  place 
in  1867,  and  from  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  typhoid 
fever  in  every  cottage  on  the  estate  ;  and  I  find  around  it 
that  almost  every  disease  assumes  a  particular  type,  ac- 
companied with  what  we  call  a  sewage  tongue." 

In  the  Spring  of  last  year  I  was  inquiring  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  stream  called  tho  Hebble  Brook,  which  receives 
the  sewage  of  Halifax,  and  I  was  informed  (hat  at  a  place 
near  the  outfall  of  tho  brook  into  the  (.'alder,  BOme  of  the 
sewage  was  distributed  upon  the  land,  and  that  it  caused 
such  a  serious  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  iii  the  neighbouring 
model  village,  belonging  to  Mr.  Acroyd,  (hat  it  was  found 
absolutely  necessary  to  discontinue  it. 

Again,  in  tho  Autumn  of  1863,  I  had  an  Opportunity  of 
witnessing,  on  a  very  large  scale,  the  morbific  effects  of 
BOWer  gases  in  the  town  0I  Shaftesbury,  and  the  adjacent 
6  of  Enmore  Green.  The  town  had  been  recently 
drained  by  a  gentleman  of  no  great  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  and  he  carried  thosowage  into  the  ponds 
and  ditches  around  tho  town.  It  was  an  experiment  of  a 
very  instru  were   attacked 

with  enteric  fever,  and  in  loss  than  a  year  ono-oi^hth  of  (he 
whojo  population  wasi  d.owo  with  tho  dHoaso  j  for  out  of 
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about  3,500  persons,  443  were  attacked.  I  am  afraid, 
therefore,  that  these  mia.sms,  even  when  diluted  with  air, 
are  capable  of  producing  serious  mischief,  and  that  rock 
are  more  more  conclu.-ive  than  the  statistics  of  Dr. 
Carpenter,  which  seem  to  show  that  the  people  of  Bedding- 
t  jd.  and  Norwood  hare  actually  been  better  in  health  sines 
the  sewage  was  brought  to  them  than  before. 

3.  I  would  remind  you  that  the  efficacy  of  sewage  irriga- 
tion is  entirely  dependent  on  the  percolation  of  sewage 
matter,  and  the  distribution  of  it  through  the  subsoil 
water.  It  cannot  but  be,  therefore,  that  this  water  is 
polluted  to  such  an  extent  as  to  endanger  the  neighbouring 
wells.  Many  instances  of  this  have  already  come  under 
my  notice  ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Carpenter,  that  Dr.  Frankland  had  himself  stated  that  the 
chalk  well  at  Croydon,  from  which  the  public  supply  is 
obtained,  is  actually  polluted  with  the  soakage  of  foul 
matters  from  the  irrigated  grounds  at  Beddington.  The 
morbitic  effects  of  such  water  are  but  too  frequently 
observed,  as  the  annual  reports  of  the  medical  officer  of 
the  Privy  Council  abundantly  testify  ;  and  then,  again, 
if  the  doctrines  of  Professor  von  Pettenkofer,  of  Munich, 
be  correct,  as  they  certainly  seem  to  be,  that  fluctuation  in 
the  level  of  ground  water  charged  with  sewage  is  the  most 
active  agent  of  fever  and  cholera,  the  consequences  of  irri- 
gation may  be  most  serious. 

4.  And  now  there  is  another  very  important  objection 
to  the  system — the  danger  of  propagating  parasitic  diseases. 
Sewage  contains  myriads  of  ova  of  intestinal  entozoa — every 
segment  of  a  tape-worm  discharged  from  the  human  body 
is  crowded  with  them  ;  and,  if  distributed  with  sewage 
upon  the  land,  will  become  attached  to  the  grass  and  other 
green  fodder  which  is  produced  thereon.  This  is  eaten  by 
cattle,  whose  bodies  quickly  become  infected  with  the 
parasite  in  its  larval  condition,  and  thus  the  measly  meat 
becomes  the  agent  of  disease  in  our  own  bodies.  At  pre- 
sent, the  distribution  of  these  ova,  and  their  access  to  the 
bodies  of  herbivorous  animals,  is  entirely  a  matter  of 
accident  ;  but  make  it  a  matter  of  certainty,  as  most 
assuredly  you  will  by  distributing  sewage  upon  the  fodder- 
producing  land,  and  the  consequences  must  be  serious. 
Dr.  Cobbold,  who  is  our  highest  authority  on  this  subject, 
has  published  an  essay  to  warn  the  public  against  the 
danger  of  this  method  of  disposing  of  town  sewage  ;  and 
he  has  hinted  at  the  probable  introduction  into  this  country 
of  a  terrible  helminthic  malady  (Bilharzia),  which  is  now 
common  in  Egypt,  in  Africa,  and  the  Mauritius,  and  which 
would  assuredly  be  propagated  throughout  the  land  by 
this  dangerous  scheme  of  irrigation.  "  Have  the  kind- 
ness," he  says,  "  to  observe  that  every  colonist  returning 
from  the  Cape  is  liable  to  bring  this  parasitic  treasure  with 
him  a3  a  *  guest '  indeed,  dwelling  in  his  blood,  and  feeding 
on  his  life  stream.  Tn  the  advanced  stages  of  the  malady, 
the  afflicted  individual  must  frequently  evacuate  the  eggs 
and  their  contained  embryonic  larva»,  which  are  thus 
conveyed  into  the  ordinary  receptacles  of  such  Yoidings. 
There  let  them  remain,  or  convey  them  into  a  cesspool, 
and  no  harm  follows.  If  deemed  preferable,  you  may 
transport  them,  along  with  myriads  of  other  human  para- 
site eggs  and  larva?,  into  a  common  sewer,  and  thence  into 
the  sea  ;  still,  entozoologically  speaking,  no  harm  follows. 
Here,  however,  let  me  invite  you  to  pause  ;  for  if,  without 
due  consideration,  you  adopt  any  one  of  the  gigantic  schemes 
now  in  vogue,  you  will  scatter  these  eggs  far  and  wide  ; 
you  will  spread  them  over  thousands  of  acres  of  ground  ; 
you  will  place  larva?  in  those  conditions  which  are  known 
to  be  eminently  favourable  for  the  development  of  their 
next  stage  of  growth ;  you  will  bring  the  latter  in  contact 
with  land  and  water  snails,  into  whose  bodies  they  will 
speedily  penetrate  ;  and,  in  short,  you  will  place  them  in 
situations  where  their  yet  higher  graduations  of  non-sexual 
growth  and  propagation  will  be  arrived  at.  After  all  these 
changes,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will 
experience  no  greater  difficulty  in  gaining  access  to  our 
bodies  here  in  England  than  obtains  in  the  case  of  those 
same  parasites  attacking  our  fellow  creatures,  whose  regi* 


dence  is  found  in  Egypt,  in  Natal,  in  the  Mauritius,  or  at 
the  Cape.  In  the  natural  history  point  of  view,  it  would 
not  be  an  altogether  singular  result  if,  2<  >  years  hence,  this 
parasitic  malady  should  be  as  prevalent  in  this  country  as 
it  is  now  known  to  be  in  particular  sections  of  the  African 
continent.  Foreseeing  the  possibility,  not  to  say  proba- 
bility, of  this  contingency,  am  I  not  right,'"'  he  says, (i  after 
years  of  lor.  _  i  raise  my  voice  in  the  hope  of  pre- 

venting such  a  disaster  P 

is  it  unlikely  that  the  Trichina  may  be  distributed 
in  the  same  manner,  for  it  swarms  in  the  intestines  of  those 
who  have  just  become  infected  with  it,  and  niaj  be  dis- 
charged into  sewage,  and  scattered  upon  the  land,  and 
eaten  by  creatures  whose  flesh  will  give  it  back  to  us 
again.  No  one,  indeed,  but  the  helminthologist  can  say 
what  particular  parasite  may  not  be  distributed  and  pro- 
pagated by  this  dangerous  agricultural  process.  "  May  we 
not  indeed,"  as  Dr.  Cobbold  observes,  "  but  too  reasonably 
conjecture  that  the  wholesale  distribution  of  tape-worm 
j  the  utilization  of  sewage  on  a  stupendous  scale, 
will  tend  to  spread  abroad  a  class  of  diseases,  some  of 
which  are  severely  formidable  ?  So  convinced  am  I,"  he 
•  of  the  truth  embodied  in  an  affirmative  reply  to 
this  latter  query — so  certain  am  I  that  parasites  are  pro- 
pagated  in  this  particular  way — so  surely  do  I  foresee  un- 
pleasant results,  if  no  steps  be  taken  to  counteract  the  evil, 
that  I  feel  myself  bound  to  speak  out  boldly,  and  to  pro- 
duce no  uncertain  sound  in  the  matter  which  most  closely 
concerns  humanity.''  The  whole  question,  in  fact,  is  of  vast 
hygienic  importance. 

But,  fifthly,  let  us  see  if  the  process,  in  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  is  so  successful  as  to  render  the  sewage  innocuous 
before  its  admission  into  a  running  stream.  Go 
sewage  farm  after  you  have  given  due  notice  of  your  in- 
tended visit,  and  you  will  be  taken  to  places  where  the  sub- 
soil water  is  running  from  the  land  apparently  pure  an  d 
drinkable  ;  and  no  doubt  with  proper  management,  under 
proper  conditions  of  thorough  and  effective  filtration,  such 
a  result  may  be  achieved  ;  but  the  real  question  is  how 
far  this  is  really  and  practically  accomplished,  for  it  in- 
volves such  a  nice  adjustment  of  all  the  appliances,  such 
a  continuous  distribution  of  the  sewage  over  successive 
areas  of  land,  and  such  constant  supervision,  that  it  is 
rarely  effected.  To  judge  of  the  remits,  therefore,  you 
must  vi-it  these  places,  as  I  haye  done,  without  previous 
notice,  and  you  must  examine  the  whole  district,  for  it  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  byways  fur  the  disposal  of  the 
-  which  the  land  will  not  take.  Not  long  ago,  as  I 
have  said,  I  visited  Aldershot,  with  Mr.  Hawksley,  Mr. 
.  and  Professor  Ansted.  This  you  know  is  a  pet 
place  with  the  advocates  of  the  system,  but  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  we  found  that  nearly  all  the  sewage  was  passing 
along  the  carriers  to  the  outfalls,  and  going  bodily  into 
the  river.  I  took  samples  of  the  sewage  as  it  entered  the 
farm  from  the  two  camps,  and  as  it  flowed  from  the  farm 
to  the  river.  The  original  sewage  contained  54  grs.  of 
soluble  matter  per  gallon,  and  44  grs.  of  insoluble,  each  of 
which  contained  about  30  grs.  of  organic  matter.  As  it 
left  the  filter  tank  it  contained  the  same  amount  of  soluble 
matter,  and  35  grs.  of  suspended,  of  which  about  26  grs. 
were  organic.  As  it  ran  along  the  carriers  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  farm,  it  retained  its  black  offensive  character, 
and  this  was  very  marked  upon  that  portion  of  the  land 
where  a  little  of  it  was  disturbed.  At  one  of  the  outfalls 
into  the  Blackwater  river  it  contained  52  grs.  of  soluble 
matter  per  gallon,  of  which  28  grs.  were  organic,  and 
_rs.  of  suspended  matter.  At  three  other  outfalls 
from  the  farm  the  soluble  matters  amounted  respectively 
to  52  grs.,  58  grs.,  and  54  grs.  per  gallon,  of  which  24  grs., 
20  grs.,  and  22  grs.  were  organic  ;  the  suspended  matters 
being  J6  grs.,  6  grs.,  and  5  grs.  per  gallon  respectively,  of 
which  12  grs.,  2  grs.,  and  3  grs.  were  organic.  At  the  several 
points  of  discharge  into  the  river  the  sewage  was  black  and 
foetid,  and  there  were  largeaccumulations  of  sewage  mud  in  a 
high  state  of  decomposition.  I  took  a  sample  of  the  river 
water  before  it  received  the  outfall  sewage  and  after  ;  the 
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former  contained  19  grs.  of  soluble  matter  per  gallon,  and 
the  latter  24  grs.,  of  which  the  organic  amounted  to  3£  grs. 
and  5  grs.,  the  ammonia  in  the  two  cases  being  0-264  of  a 
grain,  and  1'545  gr.,  showing  an  enormous  pollution  of  the 
river  by  the  so-called  defecated  sewage.  Everywhere  upon 
the  land  where  the  sewage  had  been  distributed  there  were 
masses  of  foecal  matter,  waiting  for  the  first  heavy  shower 
of  rain  to  wash  them  away  into  the  nearest  outfall,  and  the 
neighbouring  ditches  were  in  a  most  offensive  condition, 
and  we  were  told  by  the  occupants  of  the  houses  adjoining 
the  farm  that  in  times  of  flood  the  whole  roadway  was 
covered  with  sewage  matters.  Considering  the  praise 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  the  alleged  success  of  this 
farm,  I  was  not  prepared  to  witness  such  a  frightful  condi- 
tion of  things. 

At  the  Craigintinny  meadows,  near  Edinburgh,  it  is 
notorious  that  the  outfall  water  from  the  farm  is  shock- 
ingly offensive,  but  as  it  runs  into  the  sea  it  is  not  com- 
plained of  as  a  nuisance.  A  like  condition  of  things,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent,  I  have  seen  at  Norwood,  at  Rugby, 
at  Warwick,  and  at  Banbury — in  fact,  at  the  last-named 
place  the  ditches  around  the  farm  were  full  of  sewage,  and 
the  water  was  running  from  the  outfall  in  a  very  offensive 
state,  showing  that  the  process,  although  susceptible  of 
good  results,  is  rarely  so  in  practice,  unless  it  receives  an 
amount  of  attention  that  makes  it  a  serious  business. 
Besides  which  there  are  times  when  no  attention  will  pre- 
vent the  discharge  of  foul  sewage  from  the  land,  as  when 
the  soil  is  heavy,  and  a  flood  of  rain  sweeps  over  it,  and 
when  vegetation  is  dormant.  In  winter  time  it  will  freeze 
upon  the  land  and  kill  the  grass,  and,  as  it  thaws,  run  off 
to  the  nearest  stream.  At  Warwick  we  saw  acres  of  ground 
thus  despoiled,  where  the  defecation  of  sewage  was 
entirely  a  matter  of  surface  filtration.  All  authorities, 
indeed,  agree  that  the  success  of  this  process  is  dependent 
upon  a  combination  of  circumstances  which  are  not  always 
attainable,  and  upon  the  strictest  care  and  supervision. 
Even  then,  according  to  Dr.  Frankland,  although  it  may 
purify  sewage  to  a  great  extent,  it  does  not  sufficiently 
purify  it  to  render  it  admissible  into  potable  water  without 
danger  ;  "  the  risk  arising  not  only  from  the  considerable 
amount  of  animal  organic  matters  which  the  effluent  water 
still  retains  in  solution,  but  also  from  the  absence  of  any 
guarantee  for  the  removal  of  the  germs  or  other  noxious 
suspended  matters  which  are  frequently  present  in 
sewage." 

(To  be  continued.) 


DOCTORS  AND  TEETOTALLERS. 
By  a  Physician. 

The  subject  of  alcohol  is  one  of  the  most  stirring  of  the 

{jresent  time  in  the  domain  of  hygiene.  Is  there  anything 
ike  orthodoxy  to  appeal  to  in  this,  as  there  is  in  some 
other  medical  questions  ?  Are  the  members  of  the  medi- 
cal profession  by  any  means  so  unanimous  in  their  con- 
demnation or  in  their  approval  of  the  habits  of  modern 
society  in  partaking  of  alcoholic  drinks  as  they  are  on  the 
question  of  vaccination  as  a  preventive  of  small-pox  ? 
The  answer,  we  maintain,  must  be  in  the  negative.  There 
is  nothing  like  unanimity  on  this  point  amongst  us.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  behoves  each  of  us  to  argue  the  question 
by  the  lights  that  are  in  us,  without  in  any  way  appealing 
to  authority.  Well,  as  far  as  wo  ourselves  can  see,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  teetotal  party  can  mako  out  an 
admirable  case  when  they  assert  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  disease  and  criruo  among  us  is  traceable 
directly  to  the  use  of  spirituous  liquors  in  some  form  or 
other.  Specialists,  who  devoto  their  attention  to  di 
of  the  kidney,  the  eye,  or  the  brain,  will  at  once  probably 
corroborate  our  assertion,  that  hosts  of  cases  of  disease  in 
these  organs  are  traceable  to  alcohol.  The  pallid  and  dull 
skin  of  the  habitual  drinker  is  well  known  to  tho  hospital 
physician  ;  the  bronchitis  and  emphysema  of  old  drinkers 


is  one  of  his  most  common  experiences.  Gout,  and  dropsy, 
and  disease  of  the  heart  are  the  usual  terminations  of  the 
lives  of  swillers  in  our  large  cities.  What  is  there  to  be  said 
on  the  other  side  ?  The  doctors  who  advise  us  to  use  beer 
and  wine  daily  at  our  chief  meals  say  that  we  are  living  in 
"  an  artificial  state  of  society,"  and  hence  require  stimula- 
tion to  get  through  the  wear  and  tear  of  existence  without 
breaking  down.  This  looks  well  in  theory,  but  does  not 
hold  true  in  nature ;  at  any  rate,  in  all  cases.  Those  per- 
sons— and  they  are  not  a  few — who  have  witnessed  the 
practice  of  hydropathic  institutions,  know  well  that  many 
persons  who  are  accustomed  to  habitually  partaking  of  a 
certain  number  of  glasses  of  wine  or  pints  of  beer  daily 
find  the  simple  fare  and  unexciting  beverage  there  obliga- 
tory more  conducive,  in  most  cases,  to  health  than  their 
ordinary  more  exciting  regime.  And  persons  who  train 
for  prize-fights  or  for  boat-racing  are  obliged,  if  they  would 
quickly  get  rid  of  the  softness  of  their  tissues  and  attain 
to  good  wind,  almost  entirely  to  abandon  all  their  beer 
and  wine  for  a  time.  If  such  persons  often  become  ill  and 
die  young,  it  is  that  they  are  often  very  idle  and  intempe- 
rate when  not  in  training.  Boerhaave  said  truly  that 
water-drinkers  live  longer,  have  a  better  appetite,  and  pre- 
serve their  sight  longer  than  those  who  drink  beer, — he 
might  have  added,  or  smoked  tobacco,  as  he  was,  we  think, 
a  Dutchman.  Our  conviction  is  that  alcohol  is  a  medicine, 
just  like  opium,  and  should  only  be  used  for  some  tempo- 
rary purpose,  and  steadfastly  avoided  by  all  persons  as  a 
daily  part  of  diet.  It  is  true  that  many  persons  can  use 
opium  daily,  and  seem  to  live  pretty  healthily  notwith- 
standing ;  but  the  vast  majority  who  do  it  are  deeply  in- 
jured and  depraved  by  opium-eating  or  smoking  :  and,  in 
the  same  way,  the  ingestion  of  alcoholic  beverages  cannot 
be  defended,  in  our  humble  opinion,  by  any  physician  who 
has  the  facts  in  his  recollection  which  we  have  alluded  to 
above.  There  could  not  be  many  changes  in  civilized 
society  to  promise  a  greater  improvement  in  human  affairs 
than  the  abandonment  of  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors ; 
and  for  more  reasons  than  one.  Our  concern,  of  course,  is 
not  with  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question,  except  in  so 
far  as  the  use  of  alcohol  takes  away  from  the  amount  of 
money  which  its  habitual  consumer,  if  poor,  is  able  to  ex- 
pend on  nutritious  food  ;  the  economical  argument  is  not 
fit  for  our  pages  ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
the  habits  of  gin  and  beer  drinking  in  London  and  else- 
where produce  a  callousness  to  questions  of  human  suffer- 
ing and  disease  which  would  be  certainly  lessened  if 
drinking  were  nearly  abandoned.  Brains  sodden  with  gin 
and  beer  are  less  able  to  take  interest  in  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  hour,  the  removal  of  pauperism  and  igno- 
rance, than  those  left  clear  by  the  use  of  simple  beverages 
such  as  the  aromatic  infusion.  We  are  not  in  the  least 
anxious,  by  these  remarks  of  ours,  to  seem  to  dogmatiso 
on  what  is  evidently  a  difficult  question.  Doubtless,  nu- 
merous persons,  especially  among  the  well-fed  classes,  are 
but  slightly  injured  by  the  moderate  amount  of  wine  and 
beer  they  consume,  whilst  they  are  rendered  gayer,  and 
have  more  pleasures  of  a  physical  kind,  from  the  moderate 
consumption  of  alcoholics.  But,  taking  all  things  toge- 
ther, we  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  it  would  bo  much 
better  for  one  and  all  of  us  to  resort  to  aromatic  infusions, 
such  as  tea  and  coffee,  instead  of  using  alcoholic  beve- 
rages. Human  life  would  be  simpler,  less  costly,  and  more 
impressionable  ;  besides  which,  hosts  of  cases  of  dropsy,  of 
palsy,  of  atrophy,  and  degeneration  would  cease  to  sadden 
the  physician's  eye.  Temperance  in  all  things  is  good  ; 
ab.stinenco  from  alcohol  is  one  of  the  virtues  which  should 
be  inculcated  upon  tho  young. 


It  is  announced  that  a  competitive  examination  for  the 

admission  of  a.;siMan1-sim;cons  into  the  Royal  Navy,  to 
fill  at  least  twenty-five  vacancies,  will  take  place  at  the 
London  University  on  the  8th  August,  1870,  and  follow- 
ing days,  at  ten  o'clock. 
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ROYAL     FREE     HOSPITAL. 

At  a  recent  visit  to  this  hospital  we  found  that  an 
enormous  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  aspect  of 
the  wards.  The  magical  effects  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  assistance  of  a  nursing  sisterhood,  named  the 
British  Nurses  Association,  which  is  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  Miss  Coles.  In  company  with  the  surgeon,  Mr. 
John  D.  Hill,  we  were  shown  by  that  lady  the  admirable 
arrangements  for  the  accommodation  of  the  nurses,  consist- 
ing of  a  dormitory  and  a  parlour,  as  clean  and  wholesome 
as  any  one  could  desire.  We  predict  that  this  will  raise 
the  subscription  of  that  admirable  hospital  to  a  degree 
before  unknown.  With  surgical  skill,  such  as  that  of 
a  De  Meric,  a  Grant,  or  a  Hill,  we  see  no  reason  why 
this  hospital  should  not  take  its  place  among  the  best 
schools  of  surgery  in  the  metropolis.  Its  beds  are  always 
full  of  severe  and  most  interesting  cases. 


ARMY    HOSPITALS. 


We  begin,  according  to  promise,  our  usual  extracts  from 
the  new  Army  Reports. 

Case  of  Resection  for  Disunited  Fracture  treated 

with  Carbolic  Acid. 

By  Assistant  Surgeon  W.  Collis,  R.H.A. 

R.  T.,  aged  22,  belonging  to  F  Battery  C  Brigade  Royal 
Horse  Artillery,  sustained  a  compound  comminuted  frac- 
ture of  the  lower  portion  of  middle  third  of  the  right  tibia, 
by  means  of  a  kick  from  a  horse  which  he  was  grooming. 

He  was  taken  to  hospital,  when  the  injury  presented 
the  following  appearances  : — 

A  contused  wound  extended  an  inch  longitudinally  along 
the  bone,  and  about  one  inch  and  a  half  across  it ;  the 
upper  portion  of  the  bone  was  riding  to  the  extent  of  two 
inches  over  the  lower,  being  also  impacted  into  it  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  whilst  its  spiculated  extremity  was  for- 
cibly pressed  outwards,  extending  the  sound  skin.  On 
passing  the  finger  into  the  wound,  three  fragments  of  bone 
about  one  inch  in  size  could  be  felt.  The  fibula  was  also 
obliquely  fractured,  but  not  comminuted  ;  little  or  no 
bleeding  took  place,  and  the  patient  suffered  but  slightly 
from  the  shock.  The  fragments,  being  quite  detached, 
were  removed,  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  wound  being 
found  requisite.  The  patient  was  placed  under  chloroform, 
and  extension  and  counter-extension  used,  when,  after 
considerable  difficulty,  the  fragments  were  placed  in  good 
position  ;  the  wound  was  then  dressed  with  carbolic  acid 
(one  part  of  the  acid  to  sixty  of  sweet  oil)  and  closed  up, 
several  layers  of  lint  saturated  in  the  lotion,  oiled  silk  and 
sheet  lead  being  used  for  that  purpose.  The  ordinary 
tibial  splints  having  been  applied  and  a  bandage  used, 
the  thigh  was  flexed  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  leg  on  the 
thigh.     A  mild  laxative  with  an  anodyne  was  then  given. 

When  seen  next  morning  the  patient  was  found  to  have 
passed  a  good  night,  no  constitutional  disturbances  having 
taken  place. 

The  case  went  on  favourably,  not  a  bad  symptom  appear- 
ing. On  the  tenth  day  the  dressings  were  removed  for  the 
first  time,  when  the  wound  was  found  entirely  healed  up, 
no  suppuration  whatever  having  taken  place.  The  injury 
was  then  converted  into  a  simple  comminuted  fracture. 

Having  left  Benares  for  six  months'  leave  to  the  hills  at 
this  stage,  I  am  personally  not  aware  of  the  history  of  the 
case  during  those  months  ;  however,  a  few  days  after  my 
return,  he  was  again  brought  under  my  notice. 

I  now  found  that  the  man  whom  I  had  left  in  an 
excellent  condition  was  in  a  very  debilitated  state  of  health, 
in  consequence  of  mental  anxiety  and  extreme  pain  at  the 
seat  of  fracture.  Upon  examination  the  fracture  presented 
the  following  appearances ; — The  upper  fragment  of  tibia 


overlapped  the  lower  to  the  extent  of  about  ono  and  a 
quarter  inch,  and  pressed  strongly  on  the  integuments. 
Complete  union  had  not  taken  place  between  the  fragment-, 
motion  being  readily  obtained  by  fixing  the  upper  part  of 
the  leg  and  moving  the  lower.  With  regard  to  the  exact 
state  of  the  fibula  some  doubts  existed,  but  it  seemed 
almost  certain  that  union  had  taken  place.  No  deposit 
surrounding  the  seat  of  fracture  could  be  determined. 

The  man  being  again  admitted  into  hospital  was  given 
good  nourishing  food,  rum  being  given  as  a  stimulant. 
Under  this  treatment  his  general  health  very  much  im- 
proved ;  but  all  action  had  evidently  ceased  at  the  seat 
of  injury,  and  the  limb  remained,  not  only  perfectly  use- 
less, but  a  source  of  intense  pain  and  an  incumbrance  to 
the  patient. 

The  question  of  either  amputation,  resection,  or  some 
other  procedure,  had  now  to  be  thought  of.  I .  did  not 
find  much  difficulty  in  deciding  against  amputation  for  the 
following  reasons  : — 

1st.  From  the  man's  position  in  life,  he  would  be  left 
destitute  and  unable  to  get  his  living. 

2nd.  Knowing  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  it  seemed 
likely  that  other  and  milder  means  would  obviate  the 
adoption  of  this  ulterior  one,  and  at  the  same  time  secure 
to  the  man  a  good  and  useful  limb, — besides,  as  is  common 
with  natives,  he  objected  most  strongly  to  have  amputation 
performed. 

With  reference  to  the  other  measures  usually  adopted 
in  the  treatment  of  disunited  fractures,  viz.,  setons,  rubbing 
the  ends  of  the  bone  together,  ivory  pegs,  &c,  the  very 
unfavourable  position  of  the  fragments  rendered  them 
inapplicable  to  the  present  case.  Resection  of  the  ends  of 
the  bones,  being  thus  the  only  course  left  open  for  adoption, 
was  resolved  on. 

The  patient  having  been  placed  under  the  influence  of 
chloroform,  I  made  a  longitudinal  incision  over  the  seat 
of  fracture  along  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  to  the  extent  of 
about  four  inches.  I  also  made  a  cut  at  right  angles  to 
this  directly  over  the  protuberance  caused  by  the  riding 
of  the  fragments  :  this  cut  was  about  two  inches  and  a  half 
in  length.  The  flaps  having  been  dissected  back  the  bone 
was  exposed,  and  presented  the  following  appearance  : — 

No  surrounding  callus  existed,  although  there  was  some 
filling  up  of  the  interstices  caused  by  the  qualities  of  the 
fragments.  Between  the  ends  of  these  a  considerable 
amount  of  callus  had  been  thrown  out ;  this  was  hard  and 
very  firm,  but  allowed  an  amount  of  semi-rotatory  motion 
between  the  ends  of  the  bones  ;  of  these  the  upper  over- 
lapped the  lower  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  three- 
quarters.  The  extremities  of  the  fragments  had  become 
smooth  and  rounded,  and  all  reparatory  action  had  evi- 
dently ceased.  The  oblique  fracture  of  the  fibula  was 
found  to  be  completely  united,  though  an  amount  of  longi- 
tudinal displacement  existed ;  the  shortening  from  this 
cause  was,  however,  not  considerable.  No  callus  existed 
about  the  seat  of  this  fracture. 

The  necessary  operation  was  simple.  I  removed  the 
overriding  ends  of  the  tibial  fragments,  with  the  included 
callus,  to  the  extent  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 
The  space  thus  formed  between  the  ends  of  the  fragments 
corresponded  to  the  amount  of  shortening  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  fibula.  The  patient  lost  but  very  little 
blood,  neither  the  anterior  nor  posterior  tibial  vessels 
having  been  met  with. 

Ligatures  had  to  be  applied  to  some  small  vessels- 
simple  torsion  was  found  sufficient  for  some  superficial 
ones.  The  wound  was  allowed  to  remain  for  an  hour 
exposed  to  the  air  as  some  oozing  had  taken  place.  At 
the  end  of  this  time,  the  bones  having  been  placed  in  good 
position  and  a  few  sutures  introduced  to  keep  the  edges 
of  the  wound  together,  it  was  thoroughly  saturated  with 
carbolic  acid  lotion  of  the  strength  formerly  used.  Pled- 
gets of  lint,  saturated  with  the  lotion,  were  placed  on  the 
wound,  these  again  with  gutta-percha  tissue,  the  whole 
being  made  air-tight  by  means  of  oil-silk  cloth.  The 
ordinary  leg  splints  having  been  applied  and  a  flannel 
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bandage  having  been  wrapped  round  the  limb,  the  whole 
was  kept  in  position  by  a  bandage  applied  from  the  foot 
to  the  knee-joint.  The  thigh  was  now  flexed  on  the 
abdomen  and  the  leg  on  the  thigh.  Thirty  drops  of  tr. 
opii  was  now  given  him  ;  this  quieted  him  considerably, 
but  did  not  induce  sleep.  About  10  p.m.  (14  hours  after 
the  operation)  a  similar  dose  was  given,  which  had  the 
desired  effect,  and  the  patient  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest. 

14th  Dec, — Patient  very  comfortable  ;  complains  of  but 
little  pain  ;  pulse  104 ;  temperature  in  axilla  100°  ;  tongue 
slightly  whitish,  skin  moist  :  ordered  beef  tea  and  dholl 
(a  kind  of  Indian  pulse) ;  a  dose  of  oil  was  also  given. 

From  this  date,  up  to  the  21st  of  December,  nine  days 
after  the  operation,  the  condition  of  the  patient  continued 
most  satisfactory,  the  pulse  having  fallen  from  104  to  92, 
and  the  temperatuie  of  the  body  ftom  100°  to  99°. 

The  appetite  continued  good,  and  the  bowels  were 
opened  daily.  On  this  date  he  complained  of  some  un- 
easiness about  the  wound.  The  dressings  having  been 
removed,  the  longitudinal  incision  was  found  completely 
healed,  with  the  exception  of  where  the  sutures  inter- 
fered. The  transverse  cut  was  also  nearly  healed  up, 
while  the  space  between  the  ends  of  the  bones  was  filled 
up  with  plastic  material. 

The  ligatures  being  loose  were  removed  :  a  very  slight 
trace  of  pus  was  found  present,  resulting  evidently  from 
irritation  caused  by  the  sutures.  The  wound  was  dressed 
in  a  similar  manner  as  after  the  operation. 

30th  Dec. — On  the  dressings  being  removed  for  the 
second  time,  the  wound  was  found  to  be  completely  healed 
up  ;  callus  was  forming  between  the  ends  of  the  bones 
most  favourably.  The  general  health  of  the  patient  is 
excellent.     Wound  dressed  as  before. 

29th  Jan.,  1869. — Patient  going  on  most  favourably  ; 
callus  continues  to  be  thrown  out ;  removed  the  splints 
and  put  on  a  starch  bandage.  Patient  allowed  to  go  about 
with  the  help  of  crutches. 


LECTURES   ON   SOME  SUBJECTS   CONNECTED 
WITH  PRACTICAL  PATHOLOGY  AND  SURGERY.* 

Mr.  Henry  Lee  is  known  to  the  Profession  for  more 
than  one  of  his  writings.  As  a  writer  on  syphilis  he  stands 
among  the  best  men  in  this  country  ;  and,  indeed,  so  pre- 
eminent is  he  in  this  department  of  pathology,  that  we  are 
hardly  able  to  realise  the  fact  that  he  is  in  addition  to  this 
an  able  general  surgeon  and  scientific  pathologist  to  boot. 
There  are  nineteen  lectures  contained  in  the  volume  before 
us.  The  first  upon  purulent  infection  ;  the  three  following 
on  phlebitis  ;  the  fifth  on  varicose  veins,  and  the  sixth  and 
seventh  on  varicocele  and  varicose  veins  ;  the  eighth  and 
ninth  lectures  treat  of  the  repair  of  arteries,  and  on  morti- 
fication, and  other  affections  following  disease  of  the 
arteries  ;  lecture  ten  is  on  the  diseases  of  the  rectum  ;  and 
lecture  eleven  on  piles.  The  diseases  of  the  rectum  occupy 
most  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  work  ;  but  in  chapter 
eighteen  he  treats  of  long  continued  pains  in  bone,  and  in 
lecture  nineteen  on  the  excision  of  joints. 

Several  diseases,  say;  Mr.  \a<>,  Live  been  grouped  to- 
gether under  the  name  pyemia.  Some  of  them  arc 
different  in  origin,  and  probably  not  altogether  allied  in 
their  pathology.  But  they  all  have  a  common  tendency, 
sooner  or  later,  to  produce  abscesses  in  different  parts  of 
the,  body.  Up  to  the  time  of  Virchow,  the  generality  of 
Burgeons  admitted  that  the  symptoms  of  purulent  infection 
were  due  to  the  introduction  of  pus  into  the  blood.  When 
symptoms  of  pyaemia  have  actually  occurred,  but  little  is 
to  be  hoped  from  therapeutics.  Three  distinct  affections 
have  been  described  under  the  general  name  of  phlebitis — 
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viz.,  a  primary  inflammation  of  one  of  the  larger  veins  of 
the  body  ;  the  secondary  affections,  which  occur  in  veins 
situated  at  a  distance  from  the  original  lesion  ;  and  the 
general  infection  of  the  system  resulting  from  the  admix- 
ture of  diseased  secretions  with  the  blood.  Phlebitis  has 
an  undoubted  existence.  When  some  external  injury  has 
been  applied  to  a  varicose  vein,  and  pain,  heat,  tenderness, 
and  swelling  follow,  the  symptoms  leave  little  doubt  of  the 
presence  of  inflammation,  and  a  coagulation  of  the  blood  at 
that  part  is  the  effect  ;  but  then  the  inflammation  appears 
to  have  been  propagated  from  without  inwards.  The 
coagulation  caused  by  the  phlebitis  seems  to  be  occasioned 
by  some  morbid  impression  made  upon  the  blood  through 
the  lining  membrane.  Although  it  is  undoubted  that  the 
internal  coat  is  not  liable  to  be  inflamed  in  the  same  way 
as  serous  membranes  are,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  be  affected  with  a  perverse  nutrition  allied  to  a  state 
of  inflammation.  In  phlegmasia  alba  dolens,  for  example, 
the  obstruction  to  the  circulation  generally  results  from 
the  influence  of  the  blood,  of  materials  absorbed  through 
the  uterine  veins.  At  one  extremity  the  venous  clot  is 
multiple,  adherent,  and  composed  of  root-like  processes, 
extending  into  the  tributary  branches  ;  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity lying  free  in  a  large  vein,  and  terminating  by  a 
large  rounded  end.  The  marks  of  phlebitis  are  rarely 
present.  If  the  clot  be  of  a  simple  kind,  it  will  generally 
liquefy,  and  become  so  thoroughly  disintegrated  as  to  dis- 
appear, without  leaving  any  trace  of  its  existence,  and 
without  having  induced  any  constitutional  symptoms  ;  but 
it  sometimes  happens  that  portions  of  the  coagulum  are 
detached  and  arrested  in  the  heart  or  large  pulmonary 
trunks,  producing  fatal  forms  of  cardiac  or  pulmonary 
emboli.  If  several  small  portions  are  detached,  or  the 
debris  of  the  clot  carried  away  by  the  current  of  the  blood, 
the  particles  become  arrested  in  the  smaller  pulmonary 
vessels,  and  give  rise  to  obstructions,  local  oedema,  or  a 
form  of  pneumonia  of  a  less  dangerous  and  active  form 
than  where  the  pulmonary  emboli  are  formed  of  decom- 
posing or  putrefactive  matter. 

When  a  patient  in  other  respects  influenced  by  predis- 
posing causes  has  been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  some 
mineral  poison,  or  when  a  woman  who  has  been  recently 
delivered  has  been  exposed  to  the  erysipelatous  or  scarla- 
tina poison,  there  is  probably  systemic  poisoni  ng  from  the 
first,  out  of  which  these  secondary  affections  may  or  may 
not  arise.  We  do  not  yet  know  on  what  the  fluidity  of 
the  blood  depends,  and  we  cannot  say  why,  at  one  time, 
the  impression  made  on  it  by  an  animal  poison  should 
cause  its  coagulation,  and  at  other  times  fail  to  do  so.  Bat 
Mr.  Lee  thinks  that  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that 
the  liability  to,  or  the  actual  occurrence  of,  coagula  in  these 
disorders,  results  from  one  of  these  conditions  : — viz.  :  1. 
Some  injury  or  morbid  alteration  of  the  coats  of  a  vessel. 
2.  The  introduction  of  some  diseased  product  or  foreign 
material  into  the  circulation.  And,  lastly,  from  the  im- 
pression made  upon  the  blood  by  the  action  of  an  animal 
poison.  When  secondary  affections  result  from  the  two 
first  of  these,  they  will  show  themselves  in  the  capillaries 
of  the  organ  nearest  in  the  course  of  the  circulation  to  the 
place  of  the  primary  aflection,  or  to  that  where  the  ma- 
tedals  gained  their  entrance.  When  secondary  affections 
are  the  result  of  the  last,  however,  they  may  appear  any- 
where. The  whole  of  this  work  is  well  worth  reading,  both 
I'eeause.  it  is  full  of  matter  and  because  it  is  so  readable. 
We  can  confidently  recommend  any  of  our  surgical 
brethren  to  place  it  on  the  shelves  of  their  libraries. 


As  an  election  for  Dublin  may  bo  shortly  expected,"  Sir 
Domini  m  has  announced  himself  as  a  candidate, 

and,  as  th?  list  of  voters  has  been  (neatly  modified  since 
the  Last  oontett,  he  may  probably  go  m  without  opposition. 
Our  Profession  will  then  have  an  aentofitsi 

and,  if  lie  had  ahead  |  a  scat,  it    is    questionable 

whether  so  inefficient  and  hurtful  a  measure  as  the  Govern- 
ment Medical  Hill  would  have  been  introduced 
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THE  MEDICAL  REFORM  CRISIS. 

The  Government  Bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Lords. 
Clause  18  has  been  restored,  and  some  amendments  with- 
drawn. That  is  the  news  of  the  week,  and  although 
Clause  18  gives  the  Bill  some  slight  value,  it  is  by  no 
means  such  a  measure  as  will  give  satisfaction,  or  last 
a  long  time.  It  must,  therefore,  be  attacked  in  the 
Commons.  What  does  it  effect  ?  It  sets  up  three  portals 
into  the  Profession,  one  for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
as  if  medicine  were  a  different  science  in  London,  Dublin, 
and  Edinburgh.  The  Profession  cries  out  for  a  single 
portal.  Let  the  three  L'nited  Kingdoms  be  seen  to  be 
really  united  so  far  as  medical  licensing  is  concerned.  A 
single  imperial  diploma,  giving  the  right  to  practise  every 
branch  of  the  art  of  healing  wherever  the  Queen's  au- 
thority prevails,  would  be  the  best  protection  for  the 
public,  give  the  most  satisfaction  to  the  Profession,  and 
interfere  least  with  the  examining  bodies. 

The  Universities  and  Corporations  might  then  make 
what  rules  and  regulations  they  pleased.  They  would 
only  be  forbidden  to  grant  their  honours  to  unlicensed 
persons.  Justice  would  thus  be  done.  Those  Univer- 
sities and  corporations  whose  diplomas  were  of  real  value 
would  have  plenty  of  applicants  for  them  j  and  if  a  few 
■were  really  useless,  they  would  quietly  die  out,  or  amal- 
gamate. This  is  the  great  reform  that  all  earnest  men 
have  for  years  demanded,  and  the  Government  Bill  gives 
us  only  a  feeble  attempt  at  compromise — a  wretched  three- 
portal  system,  possessing  the  elements  of  competition 
downwards,  and  sowing  the  seeds  of  jealousy  between  the 
three  "  United  "  Kingdom?.  What  is  to  keep  three  exa- 
mining boards  to  the  same  level  ?  If  that  were  possible, 
what  is  to  convince  students  or  others  that  the  level  is 
the  same  ?  What  is  to  prevent  the  licentiate  of  the  Irish 
Board  from  sneering  at  his  neighbour  as  the  possessor  of 


a  ■  Scotch  diploma,"  or  the  two  trying  to  persuade  the 
public  that  the  English  licentiate  is  more  easily  passed 
than  the  others  ?  If  we  are  to  have  a  change,  let  us  have 
a  measure  that  shall  effectually  settle  all  such  differences. 
Give  us  a  single  State  licence.  Let  that  be  the  sole  en- 
trance into  the  Profession,  and  we  will  decide  for  our- 
selves what  other  diplomas  we  will  take  as  honours. 

There  is  a  worse  feature  still  in  the  BilL  It  is  going  to 
effect  by  legislation  what  has  been  nearly  accomplished 
by  the  voluntary  combination  of  the  bodies.  The  Scotch 
amalgamated  boards  are  doing  as  well  as  the  Bill  will 
compel  them.  The  Irish  and  English  are  on  the  point  of 
agreement  to  an  amalgamated  scheme  when  the  Govern- 
ment steps  in  to  order  what  is  being  really  done.  U 
legislation  is  to  give  us  no  more  than  the  corporations  are 
ready  to  offer,  then  let  legislation  leave  us  to  arrange  our 
matters  with  the  corporations.  Those  which  combine  in  a 
reasonable  way  will  be  supported  by  the  masses  of  the 
Profession,  and  the  obstinate  ones  will  be  left  out  in  the 
cold,  and  soon  must  die  of  inanition. 

Again,  there  is  the  vital  defect  of  the  Bill — the  absence 
of  any  clause  securing  the  representation  of  medical 
practitioners  in  the  General  Medical  Council  which  is 
supported  by  money  extracted  from  their  pockets. 

Nothing  is  more  monstrous  than  that  a  dozen  or  a 
score  of  men  should  depute  one  of  themselves  to  represent 
thousands'of  their  brethren ;  yet  this  is  the  condition  of 
thiugs.  At  the  Meeting  of  Fellows  and  Members  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  as  will  be  seen  from  our 
report,  this  subject  continually  recurred.  The  President 
himself  spoke  of  it  in  a  manner  that  will  enhance  his 
popularity.  He  may  be  looked  upon  as  pledged  to  advo- 
cate the  extension  of  the  College  franchise  in  this  matter. 
Mr.  Busk,  indeed,  spoke  contemptuously  of  the  agitation, 
and  thereby  sealed  his  fate  for  any  future  election — for 
one  so  completely  out  of  tune  with  the  progress  of  medi- 
cal reform  can  have  no  right  to  assist  in  governing. 

Mr.  Christopher  Heath  put  his  finger  on  the  blot  in 
this  matter  when  he  said  that  after  the  President's  speech 
it  was  known  that  the  Council  of  the  College,  without  any 
need  for  hurry,  were  about  to  hold  a  special  meeting  to 
depute  one  of  their  number  to  elect  a  representative  for 
five  years.  He  condemned  this  as  a  monstrous  usurpa- 
tion. We,  knowing  that  there  are  members  of  that 
Council  who  hold  our  views,  add  our  utter  condemnation 
of  the  indecent  haste  thus  displayed  in  the  very  act  of 
usurpation.    Why  could  it  not  be  delayed  ] 

Dr.  Prosser  James,  who  has  done  much  work  on  this 
question,  was  present,  and  proposed  an  amendment  which 
was  evidently  well  received,  but  which  he  withdrew  at 
the  suggestion  of  those  who  supported  it,  in  order  that,  if 
the  Bill  is  to  be  imposed  on  the  Profession  against  its  will, 
there  might  at  least  appear  unanimity  as  to  the  fact  that 
Clause  18  is  the  only  one  of  any  value.  In  withdrawing 
it  Dr.  James  appealed  to  the  President  to  call  together 
the  Members  and  Fellows  to  discuss  this  question,  and  the 
appeal  produced  strong  marks  of  approval.  In  fact  Mr. 
Cock  can  hardly  recede.  He  has  entered  on  a  course  that 
will  make  his  Presidency  memorable—  let  him  respond  to 
that  appeal  and  he  will  have  the  support  of  the  whole 
mass  of  the  Profession.  And  why  could  not  the  selection 
of  a  representative  have  been  postponed  till  after  such  a 
meeting?  It  would  be  an  honour  to  represent  17,000 
Members  and  Fellows.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  usurp  the 
rights  of  these,  and  the  man  who,  being  sent  to  the 
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General  Council  by  the  College  Council,  pretends  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  Fellows  and 
Members,  lays  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  being  a  rank 
impostor. 

Mr.  Christopher  Heath  spoke  as  a  genuine  reformer. 
A  Fellow  himself,  he  included  Members  as  well  as  his 
own  class,  and  thus  adopted  to  the  full  extent  the  views 
so  long  advocated  by  Dr.  Prosser  James.  These  views 
have  now  also  been  adopted  by  the  Lancet ;  several  Coun- 
cillors have  given  in  their  adhesion  to  them ;  and  we 
hope  they  may  be  introduced  into  the  Bill  by  the  House 
of  Commons. 


POOR-LAW  MEDICAL  RELIEF. 

A  few  months  ago  we  had  the  painful  duty  of  recording 
the  death  of  a  woman  at  Chesterfield  during  parturition, 
when  several  practitioners,  called  upon  to  attend  her,  re- 
fused, so  that  the  unfortunate  parturient,  unassisted  and 
neglected,  was  permitted  to  perish.  We  expressed  our 
regret  then  that  the  relieving  officer  of  the  district  did 
not  supply  an  order  for  the  parish  doctor,  as  want  of 
means  to  defray  the  midwifery  fee  must  have  been  the 
cause  of  so  many  different  medical  gentlemen  refusing. 
This  week  a  provincial  correspondent  tells  us  of  a  some- 
what similar  case  which  occurred  in  his  practice  a  few  days 
ago,  the  facts  of  which  are  as  follow  : — A  woman  was 
seized  with  labour  j  her  husband,  an  industrious  man,  owed 
a  large  bill  to  the  parish  doctor  for  attendance  upon  his 
family,  which  he  was  unable  to  settle.  The  doctor  refused 
to  attend  unless  the  midwifery  fee  either  was  paid  in  ad- 
vance or  an  order  obtained  from  the  relieving  officer.  This 
the  latter  refused,  and  the  man  was  without  money,  so  that 
before  assistance  could  be  obtained  from  another  place  the 
patient  was  well-nigh  worn  out.  This  brings  us  at  once  to 
the  subject  matter  of  a  letter  on  this  question  lately  ad- 
dressed to  U3  by  Dr.  Waring-Curran,  wherein  the  writer 
forcibly  calls  for  the  abolition  of  the  extra  fee  system  as 
pertaining  to  Poor-law  medical  officers,  for  in  the  case  of 
our  correspondent,  just  cited,  there  would  have  been  no 
difficulty  in  granting  an  order  were  it  not  that  the  relieving 
officer  felt  he  was  incurring  a  debt  of  ten  shillings,  which 
his  masters — the  gentlemen  of  the  Board  of  Guardians — 
might  seriously  object  to.  Again,  the  difficulty  about 
granting  the  order  might  have  been  overcome  if  the  loan 
system  advocated  in  our  pages  and  elsewhere  by  Dr.  Waring- 
Curran  were  adopted,  whereby,  in  all  cases  in  which  doubt 
exists  in  the  mind  of  the  relieving  officer  respecting  the 
circumstances  of  the  applicant,  the  order  could  be  given 
on  loan,  and  on  a  future  day  the  amount  of  fee  and  other 
expenses  be  recovered  back  again.  Were  this  general,  as 
Dr.  Waring-Curran  tells  us,  many  would  prepare  to  have 
the  fee  at  such  a  time  ready,  since  they  could  not  "  sponge  " 
upon  the  parish  authorities  without  being  held  liable  in  a 
court  of  law  to  refund  the  debt. 

We  have  little  doubt  the  loan  system  would  work  well. 
We  know  in  those  workhouses  wherein  tramps  seek  and 
obtain  a  night's  lodging,  with  a  breakfast  the  ensuing 
morning,  and  they  are  compelled  to  do  a  certain  amount  of 
work  in  return  for  it,  that  the  vagrants,  knowing  the  sys- 
tem, avoid  the  institution  ;  so  do  wo  believe  it  would  be 
with  the  pauper  and  the  loan  system.  At  all  events,  no 
woman,  for  the  want  of  proper  professional  help  in  the 
hour  of  parturition,  should  be  allowed  to  die.  The  parish 
doctor  is  very  often  imposed  upon,  and  his  post  is  one  of 


great  difficulty,  which  we  see  no  way  of  remedying  other 
than  the  constitution  of  a  special  Poor-law  service,  the 
abolition  of  the  extra  fee  system — which  we  repeatedly 
find  endangers  human  life  in  the  time  of  suffering,  because 
of  a  few  paltry  shillings  being  the  question  at  stake — and 
the  organisation  of  a  loan  system  of  relief.  No  doubt  the 
latter  would  materially  add  to  the  responsibility  and  im- 
portance of  the  relieving  officer's  duties.  "  But  let  him," 
as  Dr.  Curran  elsewhere  suggested,  "  be  paid  extra  for  the 
work  done  according  to  the  amount  he  annually  saves  the 
parish  by  the  working  of  such  a  system." 


Dr.  Henry  Bennett  on  Midwives. 
We  are  quite  of  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bennett,  that  the 
introduction  of  skilled  women  into  the  practice  of  mid- 
wifery would  prove  an  immense  boon  to  the  more  scientific 
practice  of  the  healing  art.  The  immense  majority  of 
cases  of  labour  are  weary  affairs  to  the  educated  practi- 
tioner, and  he  feels  almost  in  despair  when  he  sees  the 
weary  hours  glide  away  whilst  attending  on  a  straightfor- 
ward case  of  labour  at  the  waste  of  time  it  entails  on  him. 
Everyone  who  reads  statistics  knows  that,  probably  on 
this  very  account,  the  most  cases  of  death  in  labour  occur 
in  those  countries  where  midwives  do  not  usually  attend 
labour  cases.  The  practitioner,  longing  to  be  released  from 
his  weary  watch,  is  tempted  to  have  recourse  to  forceps  to 
shorten  the  labour,  and  this  is  a  very  serious  drawback  to 
the  utility  of  male  accoucheurs.  Let  women,  then,  be  ad- 
mitted freely  into  the  medical  Profession,  whether  as  phy- 
sicians or  midwives,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  Profes- 
sion will  by  no  means  lose  in  public  estimation  by  the 
change. 


Vaccination  versus  Variola. 
The  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  appear 
at  last  to  be  doing  their  duty.  As  mentioned  in  our  last, 
they  have  severely  rebuked  the  Guardians  of  the  Oldham 
Union  for  neglecting  to  comply  with  the  Vaccination  Act. 
Of  course,  they  were  awakened  to  a  sense  of  duty  by  a 
severe  epidemic  of  small-pox  prevalent  there.  Recently, 
in  the  Medical  Press,  we  have  directed,  in  very  sharp 
language,  the  attention  of  the  Privy  Council  to  the  fact  of 
many  Boards  of  Guardians  ignoring  the  last  Act  and  re- 
fusing to  contract  with  their  medical  officers  under  it. 
Will  every  parish  wait  until  small-pox  invades  them,  and 
will  the  Privy  Council  rest  with  folded  arms  until -death 
stares  them  in  the  face  before  the  law  is  universally  carried 
into  force  I  Surely  there  must  be  lethargy  and  careless- 
ness somewhere.  If  Boards  of  Guardians  won't  obey  the 
law,  why  not  make  them,  and  hold  them  equally  respon- 
sible with  the  parent  who  refuses  or  neglects  to  have  his 
offspring  vaccinated  I  When  disease  becomes  epidemic,  it 
is  not  the  time  to  manifest  the  power  of  official  life.  If 
legislators  consider  certain  codes  of  law  necessary  to  be 
enacted,  and  create  and  pay  certain  functionaries  for 
carrying  them  into  effect,  we  hold  that  the  latter  are  as  much 
to  blame  M  the  miserly  Board  of  Guardians,  who  dread  a 
little  extra  expense  being  incurred,  and  that  both  are 
worse  than  the  ignorant  and  negligent  parent,  who  knows 
no  better  than  to  refuse  having  his  child  preserved  against 
the  ravages  of  so  diro  a  disease  as  variola. 
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House  Painting. 
At  this  season  of   the  year  the  physician  not  unfre- 
quently  has  his  attention  directed  to  cases  of  insidious 
colic,  which,  upon  enquiry,  can  be  traced  to  living  in  a 
house   recently  painted,    or    occupying    for    sleeping    a 
chamber  whose  wood-work  is  being  improved  by  the  hands 
of  the  painter.     A  word  of  warning  is  not,  we  conceive, 
out  of  place.     Where  white  lead  is  being  used,  the  greatest 
possible   care   should   be  exercised  ;  upon  some   its   try- 
ing and  deleterious  influence  is  resisted,  whilst  upon  others 
of  more  delicate  constitution,  or  possessed  of  an  idiosyn- 
crasy to  the  effects  of  lead,  very  grave  consequences  result. 
which  provoke  much  suffering  to  the  incautious  and  diffi- 
culty to  the  physician  in  eradicating  the  poison  out  of  the 
system.     There  are  some  kinds  of  white  lead  paint  used 
which  dry  very  slowly,  and  when  it  does  dry,  rubs  off  in 
a  white  powder-like  form  if  the  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment be  higher  than  ordinary.      This  is  a  very  serious 
matter  indeed  to  those  occupying  a  house  where  such  paint 
is  employed.     Lately  we  have  visited  several  patients  suf- 
fering from  lead  colic  entirely  dependent  upon  living  in 
houses  recently  painted.      We   recommend,  where  it   is 
possible,  that  the  house  should  be  vacated  to  the  painter, 
and  that  all  smell  of  paint  should  have  gone  off  before  re- 
inhabiting  it ;  and  when  this  is  not  feasible,  we  advise  our 
patients,  as  preventative  measures,  to  ventUate  sufficiently, 
and  use  vinegar  freely  with  their  meat,  and  partake  of  salad 
prepared  with  vinegar.  Whenthe  colic  manifests  itself,  then, 
of  course,  we  must  adopt  the  usual  remedies.  But,  as  preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  remark- 
ing that  many  of  the  cases  to  which  we  were  called  might 
never  have  occurred  had  a  little  judicious  care  been  exer- 
cised in  guarding  against  the  evils  of  freshly-laid-on  white 
lead. 

Hold!  St.  Pancras. 

The  "  worm  "  is  again  busy  amongst  the  Guardians  of 
St.  Pancras  parish.  This  time  the  raid  is  upon  the  district 
medical  officers — and  why  not  ?  for,  according  to  Guardian 
Salter's  public  statement,  "  the  hall  may  be  (at  any  time) 
filled  by  gentlemen,"  each  of  whom  suffers  a  thirst  insati- 
able for  a  chance  to  tilt  from  the  parochial  hobby-horse  a 
professional  brother,  in  order  that  he  may  bestride  him. 

At  the  present  time,  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  is  divided 
into  six  medical  districts.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  parishes 
in  the  kingdom,  its  area  being  about  twenty-one  miles,  and 
its  population  250,000  souls  ;  it  is,  in  part,  poor  as  Poplar 
or  Bethnal  Green,  populous  as  St.  Luke's,  Whitechapel,  or 
St.  Giles's.  The  medical  officer  of  each  district  receives  an 
annual  stipend  of  £150,  together  with  a  small  fee  for  diffi- 
cult obstetric  cases,  paid  nurses  being  supplied  by  the 
Guardians  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  poor  in  ordinary 
cases  of  travail. 

Now,  "  in  the  interests  of  the  poor,"  the  preposterous — 
if  not  really  insane — proposition  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Guardians,  of  reducing  by  one-third  the  district  medical 
staff ;  that  is,  to  place  on  the  shoulders  of  four  medical 
gentlemen  duties  heretofore  more  than  ample  for  the  corre- 
lative strength  and  endurance  of  six,  aided  too,  in  most 
cases,  by  energetic  and  fully  qualified  assistants.  Let  us 
hope  the  Guardians  of  St.  Pancras  parish  will  take  a  bird's- 
eye  view  of  the  parochial  map  ere  this  false  step  be  made, 
for  if  the  attempt  be  persisted  in  to  lop  off  medical  dis- 
tricts and  to  place  this  stupendous  field  of  pauperism — 


which  St.  Pancras  parish  undoubtedly  is — 'without  the  pale 
of  medical  aid,  it  shall  be  reprobated,  as  it  so  thoroughly 
deserves  ;  for  to  all  good  men,  and  decidedly  to  us,  as  re- 
presenting a  large  section  of  our  medical  brethren,  the  pro- 
longation— even  by  a  single  hour — of  the  life  of  the  most 
abject  member  of  the  great  human  family  is  more  saereJ, 
and  far  dearer,  and  more  vitally  important,  than  a  know- 
ledge of  the  triumph  of  cheese-paring  economy,  and  of 
pompous  parish  quidnuncs. 


Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 

A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  in  favour  of  the  re- 
peal of  these  Acts  was  held  on  Wednesday  hist,  28th  June, 
at  the  Beaumont  Institution,  Mile-end  road.     Sir  George 
Grey,  on  taking  the  chair,  said  that  it  was  time  that  some- 
thing was  done  to  alter  the  condition  of  our  standing  army, 
for  whose  sake  such  unconstitutional  Acts  had  been  framed. 
He  mentioned  that  there  were  large  numbers  of  troops  in 
this  country  at  present— some  95,000  men  being  within 
the  precincts  of  the  British  Islands — almost  all  of  whom 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  enforced  celibacy.     This  should  be 
altered  as  soon  as  possible,   and  there  was  no  reason  why 
soldiers'  colonies  might  not  be  settled  in  some  of  our  large 
open  spaces,  where  soldiers  might  be  allowed  to  marry  like 
any  of  the  rest  of  the  male  citizens  of  this  country.     Mr. 
E.  Beales  dwelt  on  the  disgraceful  injustice  of  Acts  which 
permitted  a  woman,  by  the  fiat  of  a  policeman,  to  be  put 
in  prison,  without  trial,  for  a  month,  and  allowed  a  niedieal 
man  to  imprison  a  girl  for  nine  months,  for  the  sake  of  the 
health  of  a  celibate  army.     Dr.  C.  Drysdale  objected  to 
the  civilian  women  of  this  country  being  placed  yet  more 
in  the  power  of  men  than  they  are  at  present,  for  the  sake 
of  a  celibate  army.     As  to  the  idiotic  idea  of  extending 
such  Acts  to  the  whole  of  this  country,  men  who  did  so 
were  utterly  careless  of  the  teaching  of  all  countries  where 
such  Acts  were  enforced.    In  Paris,  the  amount  of  venereal 
contagion  in  all  classes  was  larger  than  in  any  of  our  cities, 
the  prostitutes  were  ruined  for  life,  and  the  whole  theory 
of  honest  love  and  affection  between  the  sexes  was  destroyed 
by  the  police  mouchards  of  Paris   and   elsewhere.      He 
trusted  that,  instead  of  such  Acts  being  carried  here,  the 
Acts  of  Paris  might  be  repealed.     Mrs.  Law  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Baxter  Langley  added  some  words.    The 
meeting  almost  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  voted  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Acts. 


We  presume  we  have  now  heard  the  last  of  that  execra- 
ble impostor,  the  soi-disant  Dr.  Newton,  miracle  worker 
from  America.  Like  the  Zouave  Jacob,  and  others  of 
similar  notoriety,  J*  every  dog  has  his  day  " — so  with  this 
latest  importation  of  impudence  and  falsehood,  the  popu- 
lace will  suffer  him  no  longer,  and  at  his  last  performance, 
at  a  Baptist  chapel  in  Paddington,  he  was  most  uncere- 
moniously mobbed,  and  it  was  only  by  his  acrobatic  ac- 
complishments that  he  wa3  enabled  to  escape  the  fury  of 
the  mob  by  scaling  a  garden  wall — -for  him  a  miracle — 
as  it  saved  him  the  chastisement,  if  not  the  Lynching,  he 
so  richly  deserved.  The  Baptist  minister,  also,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  a  believer,  and  who  had  lent  his  chapel  to 
the  fellow,  did  not  altogether  escape  with  that  delicate 
treatment  he  might  have  desired.  Give  such  men  enough 
rope  and  they  will  soon  hang  themselves — particularly  if 
the  public  are  allowed  to  be  the  judges. 
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Hospital  for  Scrofulous  Children. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health,  of  France  has 
founded  near  Calais  a  sea-side  hospital  for  the  treatment 
of  scrofulous  children  from  Paris.  In  consequence  of  the 
success  of  the  experiments  undertaken  in  1861,  with  an 
hospital  of  100  beds,  the  department  has  provided  ac- 
commodation somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the 
Parisian  population,  and  has  caused  an  hospital  of  500 
beds  to  be  erected.  The  Empress  inaugurated  it  in  last 
July.  Desiring,  however,  to  secure  the  benefit  of  sea- 
side treatment,  not  only  for  the  destitute,  but  for  the 
children  of  persons  whose  means  would  not  allow  them 
to  incur  the  expense  of  a  residence  at  the  sea,  the  man- 
agement has  opened  the  small  hospital  to  children  whose 
expenses  of  maintenance  (If.  80c.  per  day)  are  paid. 


Votes  in  Support  of  Homoeopathy  in 
America. 

The  Albany  Evening  Journal  reports  that  one  of  the 
last  acts  of  the  American  Legislature,  at  its  recent  ses- 
sion, was  the  passage  of  a  law  appropriating  150,000  dols. 
for  a  State  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  institution  is  to  be 
known  as  the  State  Homoeopathic  Asylum  for  the  Insane, 
and  is  to  be  conducted  upon  the  homoeopathic  system  of 
therapeutics. 

Another  law  was  also  passed  authorising  the  New  York 
Sinking  Fund  Commissioners  to  lease,  for  four  hundred 
years,  suitable  grounds  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital.  The  terms  of  the  lease  provide 
for  a  nominal  rental  of  twelve  dollars  per  year  (one  dollar 
per  lot),  so  long  as  the  building  is  used  solely  for  the 
purposes  indicated  in  the  Act.  An  appropriation  of 
20,000  dols.  was  made  towards  a  building  fund. 

We  find  that  the  200,000  dols.  voted  this  year  to  ho- 
moeopathic organisations  is  nearly  one-third  the  total 
amount  appropriated. 

This  is  the  first  apportionment  to  State  institutions 
under  homoeopathic  auspices. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association  was  held  at 
Preston  last  week,  when  about  eighty  gentlemen  were 
present.  The  following  resolution,  on  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  A.  B.  Steele,  seconded  by  Dr.  E.  Waters,  was  carried  : 
"That  this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  the  powers  given 
to  the  Privy  Council  by  the  amended  Medical  Act  are  ex- 
cessive, and  ought  to  be  limited  to  the  placing  of  a  veto 
on  the  General  Medical  Council  ;"  and  it  was  also  decided 
that  a  memorial  embodying  the  resolution  be  forwarded 
to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament,  signed  by  the  President  and  Honorary 
Secretary. 

It  is  announced  that  the  office  of  editor  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal  is  about  to  become  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion, of  Mr,  Jonathan  Hutchinson. 


SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW. 

Axderson's  University.— Tho  annual  mooting  of  tho 
trustees  was  held  on  Thursday.    Two  number  of  students 


attending  during  the  past  session  was  2,541.  It  was 
agreed  to  advertise  for  a  successor  to  the  late  Dr.  Penny 
in  the  chair  of  chemistry,  and  that,  in  electing,  power 
should  be  reserved  to  the  trustees  to  create  any  other  chair 
or  chairs  in  connection  with  the  University.  A  motion 
was  proposed  and  lost  by  a  large  majority,  to  remove  the 
restriction  which,  by  the  will  of  the  founder,  limits  the 
appointment  of  professors  to  the  term  of  one  year.  The 
various  professors  were  unanimously  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  one  year. 


EDINBURGH. 

The  University  Athletic  Sports.—  The  fifth  annual 
exhibition  took  place  in  Greenhill  Park  on  Thursday  last, 
and  attracted  a  large  number  of  spectators,  the  park  pre- 
senting a  most  brilliant  appearance.  The  prizes,  which 
were  distributed  by  Professor  Turnor,  were  unusually 
numerous  and  valuable. 

Dr.  James  Rutherford,  of  the  Burgh  Lunatic  Asylum, 
Birmingham,  has  been  elected  medical  superintendent  of 
the  Lochgilphead  Asylum,  in  room  of  Dr.  Sibbald,  ap- 
pointed Deputy  Commissioner  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland. 

Funeral  of  Professor  Syme. — On  Thursday  after- 
noon, the  body  of  Professor  Syine  was  interred  within  the 
family  vault  of  St.  John's  Episcopal  Church.  Although 
strictly  private,  it  was  striking  to  observe  the  spontaneous 
marks  of  respect  which  the  occasion  called  forth.  In  the 
streets  through  which  the  procession  passed  the  shops  were 
closed,  and  the  sorrow  we  heard  expressed  by  all  classes  of 
persons  indicated  to  us  the  deep  love  and  respect  in  which 
the  memory  of  that  great  man  is  held.  The  service  in  St. 
John's  was  conducted  by  the  Venerable  Dean  Ramsay 
and  the  Rev.  D.  Sandford, 


THE  MEETING  AT  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF 
SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND  ON  THE  MEDICAL 
BILL. 

The  Meeting  of  Fellows  and  Members  mentioned  in 
our  last  was  held  on  the  28th  ult.;  the  President,  Mr. 
Edward  Cock,  in  the  chair. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  the  President  stated  that  ho 
was  himself  responsible  for  convening  the  meeting,  but  ho 
was  sanctioned  in  the  course  he  had  taken  by  the  two 
Vice-presidents  of  the  College.  It  appeared  to  them  to  be 
so  important  that  the  opinion  of  the  Fellows  and  Members 
of  the  College  should  be  sent  at  once  to  the  House  of 
Lords  that  they  did  not  wait  to  consult  the  Council.  The 
Bill  was  no  longer  that  which  they  had  previously  dis- 
cussed, for  the  18th  Clause,  enacting  that  the  only  portal 
to  the  Profession  should  bo  through  the  examination  of  a 
viz.,  the  establishment  of  one  uniform  system  of  qualifica- 
tion and  examination  for  admission  to  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion, or,  in  other  words,  the  establishment  of  the  one 
portal  system,  is  entirely  abandoned. 

That  by  the  Bill  as  it  at  present  stands  the  Medical 
Authorities  will  be  enabled  to  confer  U  heretofore  their 
several  Degrees  and  Diplomas  which  notwithstanding  tho 
provisions  of  the  Penal  Clause  (Clause  21)  of  the  Bill  and 
notwithstanding  that  the  possessors  of  such  Degrees  and 
Diplomas  will  not  acquire  any  claim  to  registration  under 
tho  Medical  Act  —  will  undeniably  be  qualifications  to 
practise. 

That  tho  Bill  in  its  present  form  is  calculated  to  keep 
alivo  that  competition  amongst  the  Medical  Authorities 
which  it  was  one  of  its  principal  objects  to  abolish  ;  for 
the  General  Medical  Council,  instead  of  being  called  upon 
only  to  supervise  the  examinations  of  the  three  Examining 
Boards  to  bo  established  by  the  Bill,  will  have  the  impos- 
sible task  of  striving  to  secure  uniformity  iu  tho  cxamino.- 
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conjoint  board,  and  that  no  honours  or  degrees  should  be  I 
conferred  until  that  portal  was  passed,  had  been  abrogated. 
They  considered  that  that  abrogation  really  emasc 
the  Bill,  and  they  therefore  thought  it  right  to  summon 
the  Fellows  and  Members  of  the  College,  in  order  that 
the  subject  might  be  fully  considered. 

Mr.  Busk  proposed — "  That  this  meeting  fully  agrees 
with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  resolution  of  the  Council 
of  the  College  on  the  9th  instant  —  namely,  that  the 
original  Clause  18  of  the  Medical'A  Amendment 

Bill  should  be  reinserted  in  the  Bill,  and  that  a  petition  in 
the  name  of  the  Fellows  and  Members  of  this  College,  as 
represented  by  this  meeting,  be  drawn  up  and  presented 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  praying  that,  for  the  reasons  stated 
therein,  the  original  Clause  18  may  be  restored  to  the 
BilL"  The  abrogation  of  Clause  18,  instead  of  rendering 
the  admission  into  the  Profession  more  simple  and  uniform 
than  at  present,  would,  he  believed,  have  the  opposite 
effect ;  instead  of  nineteen  portals  to  the  Profession,  there 
would  in  future  be  twenty-two.  The  alteration  was  said 
to  be  a  concession  to  the  Universities,  but  it  was  a  well- 
known  fact  that  scarcely  any  practitioner  of  medicine 
gained  admission  through  the  portals  of  the  Universities. 
as  England  was  concerned,  the  Profession  at  large 
consisted  of  members  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  and 
Physicians  and  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company.  There 
were  two  other  points  in  the  Bill  which  required  even 
more  serious  attention,  but  they  could  not  then  be  dis- 
cussed. One  of  these  was  the  disproportionate  represen- 
tation of  the  medical  corporations  in  the  General  Medical 
Council. 

Mr.  Partridge,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  expressed  his 
general  concurrence  in  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Busk. 

Mr.  Gamgee,  of  Birmingham,  thanked  the  President  for 
convening  the  meeting.  There  could  be  no  doubt,  he 
said,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Profession, 
Clause  18  was  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Bill. 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  representation  in  the 
Medical  Council,  the  vast  bulk  of  the  Profession  was  un- 
deniably not  represented  at  all.  He  deeply  regretted  that 
this  question  could  not  be  taken  up. 
^  Mr.  Adams  also  suggested  that  the  authorities  of  the 
College  should  prepare  a  Bill,  and  submit  it  to  the  Legis- 
lature for  adoption. 

Mr.  Heckstall  Smith  said  that  nothing  had  given  him 
so  much  surprise  as  the  omission  of  Clause  18,  which  was 
the  very  essence  of  the  Bill.  He  trusted  that  the  Council 
of  the  College  woidd  give  their  strongest  support  to  the 
restoration  of  Clause  IS,  and  thu3  put  a  crown  to  their 
exertions  of  late  years.  Much  as  the  members  had  had 
reason  to  complain  of  them  in  times  past,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  they  had  of  late  been  marching  with  the 
times. 

Mr.  Rogers  Harrison  congratulated  the  authorities  of 
the  College  on  the  step  they  had  taken  in  summoning  the 
meeting,  and  expressed  his  concurrence  with  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Christopher  Heath  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  Mr. 
Busk  express  an  opinion  that  the  corporations  were  inade- 
quately represented  on  the  Medical  Council.  It  appeared 
to  him  somewhat  strange  that  a  member  of  the  Council 
should  express  that  opinion,  when  on  the  following  Tuesday 
the  Council  would  proceed  to  elect  a  representative  of  the 
College  for  the  next  rive  years.  He  protested  that  the  election 
would  be  a  usurpation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Fellows  and  Members. 

Mr.  Gant  said  that  the  resolution,  if  it  passed  in  the 
form  proposed,  might  lead  to  the  supposition  that,  on  the 
restoration  of  Clause  18,  the  Fellows  and  Members  of  the 
College  woud  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Bill.  He  sug- 
gested a  rider  to  the  resolution,  stating  that  no  Bill  would 
satisfy  the  just  claims  of  the  Fellows  and  Members  of  the 
College  which  did  not  distinctly  provide  for  their  direct 
representation  in  the  Medical  Council. 

The  President  ruled  that  the  regulations  did  not  admit 
pf  a  rider  being  added, 


Mr.  J.  F.  Clarke  said  that  Clause  18  wa3  the  funda- 
mental point  of  the  Bill,  and  its  omission  was  most 
disastrous.  If  the  Bill  passed  without  it  the  result  would 
be  like  playing  a  game  with  loaded  dice. 

Mr.  Busk  differed  from  Mr.  Heath  in  his  view  of  the 
matter  respecting  the  General  Medical  Council,  and  con- 
demned the  scheme  for  electing  representatives  in  the 
Council  from  the  general  body  of  the  Profession  as  utterly 
preposterous.  He  went  on  to  say,  amidst  loud  cries  of 
it,  that  an  immense  deal  of  mischief  had  been  done 
by  the  apparent  antagonism  of  a  certain  part  of  the  Pro- 
fession towards  the  Council  and  the  College. 

Mr.  Cooper  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  re- 
solution proposed  by  Mr.  Busk. 

Dr.  Prosser  James  thanked  the  President  for  summoning 
Members  as  well  as  Fellows  to  the  meeting,  but  declared 
that  the  restoration  of  Clause  13  would  not  make  the  Bill 
worth  passing.  As  the  President  had  ruled  that  no  rider 
could  be  added  to  the  resolution,  and  as  there  was  evidently 
a  strong  feeling  on  the  point,  he  would  move  an  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Busk  in  order  to  test  the 
matter  : — "That,  while  returning  thanks  to  the  President 
for  petitioning  the  House  for  the  restoration  of  Clause  1 8, 
this  meeting  is  of  opinion  that  even  the  restoration  of  the 
clause  would  not  satisfy  the  Profession,  and  that  no  Bill 
would  be  of  any  use  which  does  not  provide  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  Profession  in  the  General  Medical  Council, 
and  for  one  single  examination  entrance  into  the  Profes- 
sion.'' 

Mr.  Gant  seconded  the  amendment,  but  subsequently 
stated  that,  desiring  to  have  an  unanimous  expression  of 
opinion  with  reference  to  Clause  18,  he  would  recommend 
the  withdrawal  of  the  amendment. 

Dr.  Prosser  James,  in  consenting  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, said  he  hoped  the  President  would  fully  consider  the 
other  questions,  and,  acting  in  the  same  manner  as  on  this 
occasion,  summon  another  meeting  to  discuss  the  whole 
subject  of  medical  reform  in  that  College. 

A  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords,  praying  for  the  re- 
storation of  Clause  18,  and  specifying  the  reasons  for  such 
restoration,  was  then  read  and  agreed  to. 

PkE5.OLCTIOJ.-S — 

That  this  Meeting  fully  agrees  with  the  opinion  ex- 

Eressed  in  the  Resolution  of  the  Council  of  the 
ollege  of  the  9th  instant — viz.,  that  the  original 
Clause  18  of  the  Medical  Act  (1S5S)  Amendment 
Bill  should  be  reinserted  in  that  Bill  ; 
And  that  a  Petition,  in  the  name  of  the  Fellows 
and  Members  of  this  College,  as  represented  by 
this  Meeting,  and  to  the  following    effeet,  be 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
praying  that,  for  the  reasons  stated  therein,  the 
original  Clause  18  may  be  restored  to  the  Bill, 
viz.: — 
Unto  the    Right    Honourable    the    Lord*  Spiritual    and 
Temporal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brita'in  and 
id  in  Parliament  Assembled: 

THE     PETITION*   OF    THE   FELLOWS   AND   MEMBERS   OF    TIIE 
ROYAL  COLLEGE   OF   SURGEONS   OF  ENOLAND, 

Humbly  sheweth — 

That  whereas  in  a  Bill  introduced  into  your  Honourable 
House,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
the  Qualification  of  Practitioners  in  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
and  otherwise  to  amend  the  Medical  Act,  l^oS,"  it  was 
originally  proposed,  by  Clause  18  thereof,  that  the  Medical 
Authorities  described  in  Schedule  2  to  the  Bill  should  not 
in  future  confer  any  of  the  Qualifications  mentioned  in 
Schedule  A  to  the  Medical  Act  of  IS.jS  except  to  persons 
who  had  obtained  the  Licence  to  practise  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  and  whereas  in  the  Bill  as  "  Amended 
on  Report "  such  Clause  18  has  been  struck  out,  your 
Petitioners  beg  to  express  their  regret  at  the  omission  of 
the  said  Clause  1*,  and  pray  that,  for  the  following  reasons, 
the  same  may  be  restored  to  the  Bill,  viz.:— 

That,  by  its  omission,  the  main  principle  of  the  Bill, 
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tions  of  the  nineteen  Medical  Authorities  as  "well  as  in 
those  of  the  three  Boards. 

That  if  the  omission  of  the  Clause  be,  as  it  is  understood 
to  be,  a  concession  to  certain  Universities  on  the  ground 
that  some  few  persons  seek  to  obtain  the  Degrees  in  Medi- 
cine of  those  Universities  without  any  intention  of  prac- 
tising the  Profession  of  Medicine,  and  that  it  would  be 
unfair  to  such  persons  to  require  them  to  pass  the  exami- 
nations of  the  conjoint  Boards,  such  concession  is  totally 
uncalled  for,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  in  effect  making  the 
interests  of  the  Profession  and  the  public  at  large,  which 
can  only  be  thoroughly  secured  by  the  adoption  of  the 
one  portal  system,  subservient  to  the  interests  of  a  few 
individuals. 

That  a  Degree  in  Medicine  is,  or  should  be,  a  test  of 
the  qualification  of  its  possessor  to  practise  medicine, 
whatever  may  be  his  ulterior  motives  in  taking  it,  and 
that  it  cannot  be  considered  any  hardship  upon  the  few  in- 
dividuals in  question  to  require  them  to  pass  the  examina- 
tions of  the  conjoint  Boards. 

That,  moreover,  it  is  competent  for  those  persons  who 
are  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  Science  and  to 
Literature,  to  obtain  from  the  Universities  Degrees,  other 
than  Medical,  in  evidence  of  their  scientific  acquirements 
and  learning. 

That,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  your  Petitioners  humbly 
pray  that  your  Honourable  House  will  consent  to  the  re- 
storation of  the  original  Clause  18  to  the  Bill,  or  that 
your  Lordships  will  refuse  to  give  your  sanction  to  the 
Bill  ;  and  your  Petitioners,  as  in  duty  bound,  will  ever 
pray. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Fellows  and  Members  of 
the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  as- 
sembled in  the  Hall  of  the  College,  this  28th 
day  of  June,  1870. 

Edward  Cock,  President. 

Mr.  Spencer  Wells  proposed,  and  Mr.  Gamgee  seconded, 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 


MERCURY   AND    IODIDE    OF    POTASSIUM    IN 
SYPHILIS. 

TO  TnK  EDITOR  OF  THE   MEDICAL  PRESS  AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — In  an  interesting  report  of  the  Manchester  Lock 
Hospital,  by  Dr.  Charles  Fryer,  contained  in  your  issue  of  the 
22nd  June,  that  gentleman  relates  the  case  of  a  man  who  had, 
during  a  history  of  syphilis  of  fourteen  years'  duration,  taken 
mucl*  mercury,  and  had  lost  the  whole  of  the  soft  and  much 
of  the  hard  palate.  This  patient  was  treated  by  chlorate  of 
potash,  oleum  morrhuae  and  good  diet,  without  benefit ;  but 
was  quickly  cured  by  doses  of  iodide  of  potassium.  Although 
deeply  convinced  of  the  injurious  effects  of  mercurial  treat- 
ment in  this  deplorable  disease,  I  wish  to  express  my  opinion, 
firstly,  that  syphilis  of  itself  is  quite  capable  of  destroying  the 
soft  and  hard  palate  and  the  nasal  bones,  although  it  is,  I 
conceive,  far  more  likely  to  do  so  if  mercury  is  poured  in,  as 
some  rash  elderly  practitioners  still  seem  to  do.  Younger 
men,  I  think,  now  know  better  things.  I  am,  however, 
anxious  to  add  that,  in  the  case  alluded  to,  as  in  all  cases  of 
those  terrible  soro  throats  with  which  we  are  so  familiar  in 
hospitals  in  London,  the  exhibition  of  large  doses  of  Iodide  of 
potassium,  fifteen  grains  thrice  daily,  has,  in  all  cases  I  have 
yet  seen,  effected  a  speedy  cure,  where  the  fauces  have  been 
affected  or  the  delicate  nasal  bones,  or  the  patient  was  not 
dying. 

I)r.  M 'Call  Anderson  seems  to  think  (in  a  communication 
to  one  of  your  respected  contemporaries)  that,  "if  tin  n-  is 
any  tendency  to  syphilitic  disease  of  the  nostrils  or  neighbour- 
ing parte,  iodide  of  potassium  should  be  withheld,  or  given 
with  groat  caution,  for,  if  it  produces  coryza,  it  is  very  apt  to 
aggravate  the  morbid  condition  of  the  parts."    I  cannot  at 


all  coincide  with  this  opinion,  as  I  have  found  that,  in  ozaena, 
the  only  mode  of  attacking  the  foetor  and  specific  inflammation 
is  the  exhibition  of  large  doses  of  the  iodide. 

Dr.  Anderson  is  much  in  favour  of  mercury — 1,  in  infantile 
syphilis  ;  but  the  cases  given  a  few  years  ago  by  Allingham 
and  II.  W.  Dunn,  of  such  infants  treated  without  mercury, 
showed  a  much  better  result  than  the  mercurial  treatment 
did;  and  Boeck,  of  Norway,  in  his  "  Recherches  sur  la 
Syphilis,"  gives  many  cases  which  were  treated  by  this  drug, 
and  a  great  proportion  of  which  died.  2,  Mr.  Gascoyen's 
cases  of  syphilitic  iritis,  treated  without  the  use  of  calomel, 
added  but  to  the  testimony  of  Boeck,  Taylor  of  Boston,  and 
many  others,  that  mercury  was  of  no  use  in  this  affection. 
With  regard  to  syphilitic  skin  affections  and  cachexia,  the  use 
of  iodide  of  potassium  in  ten-grain  doses  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  far  preferable  to  any  other  remedy.  In  short,  before 
iodide  of  potassium  was  used,  syphilis  was  confessed  by  all  to 
be,  in  many  instances,  quite  uatractable  ;  since  the  days  of 
large  closes  of  the  drug  it  can  be  almost  always  kept  in  check, 
although,  unfortunately,  not  cured. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Charles  Drysdale,  M.D., 

M.R.C.P.L.,  F.U.C.S.E. 

99  Southampton  row,  W,C,  London. 


TREATMENT  OF  CARDIAC  DROPSY  BY 
STRYCHNINE. 

TO   THE    EDITOR  OF  THE   MEDICAL  TRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — Recent  experiments  by  a  French  savant  have  shown 
that  merely  ligaturing  the  main  vein  of  a  limb  will  not  pro- 
duce oedema,  but  if  the  principal  nerve  be  cut  after  deligation 
of  the  vein,  cedema  at  once  supervenes.  Now  patients  often 
suffer  for  a  long  time  from  heart-disease,  attended  with  venous 
obstruction,  without  anasarca  occurring.  The  experiment 
alluded  to  suggests  the  idea  that,  in  such  cases,  a  lack  of 
innervation  allows  the  dropsy  to  manifest  itself,  and  that  good 
therapeutical  results  might  be  obtained,  either  by  exhibiting 
strychnine  or  phosphorus,  the  employment  of  galvanism,  &c. ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  ergot  and  belladonna,  if  the  arrest  of 
nervous  influence  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  congestion  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Of  course  I  should  not  recommend  any  one  to 
neglect  the  ordinary  remedies  found  useful  in  cardiac  dropsy  ; 
but  they  too  often  fail,  or  are  inapplicable  to  the  individual 
case.  I  ought  not  perhaps  to  take  up  your  space  with  a  mere 
theory  unsupported  by  experiment,  but  the  only  case  of  ana- 
sarca I  have  met  with  since  I  read  of  the  Frenchman's 
experiments,  is  one  of  renal  dropsy  with  dilatation  of  the 
ventricle,  which  I  am  treating  simply  by  jalap  and  vapour 
baths.  There  being  a  retained  secretion  in  the  blood  and 
altered  density  of  that  fluid  in  renal  disease  interfering  with 
endosmose  I  did  not  think  it  a  case  so  likely  to  benefit  by 
neurotomes  as  one  of  pure  cardiac  dropsy  ;  but  the  latter  disease 
is  only  too  common,  and  some  of  your  readers  may  be  tempted 
to  try  one  or  other  of  the  remedies  I  suggest,  and  record  their 
experiences.  Francis  M.  Luther,  M.D. 

Cappoquin,  June  23,  1870. 


ALLEGED  RAPE  BY  A  SURGEON. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS  AND  CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — I  think  I  have  seldom  witnessed  a  thing  more  painful 
than  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  this  week  of  a  young  surgeon  on 
the  charge  of  alleged  rape  of  an  aggravated  form  on  a  hys- 
terical emotional  girl,  his  character  and  practice  ruined,  the 
life  or  happiness  of  himself,  wife,  and  family,  cast  on  the 
hazard  of  a  die,  whether  he  should  be  found  guilty  or  not,  and 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation,  his  actual  crime  hav- 
ing been  simply  and  in  reality  that  of  using  the  ordinary 
nal  speculum,  as  it  was  supposed,  under  tome  noxious  drug 
(chloroform,  of  course),  the  poor  young  woman  from  emotion 
having  fainted  during  the  common  use  of  the  common  specu- 
lum, and  mistaking  it  for  the  alleged  crime.  I  admired  the 
charge  of  the  judge  very  much,  who  saved  him  from  the  half- 
expressed  mockingB  of  barristers  and  doctors.  The  case  is  a 
frightful  lesson  for  medical  men,  with  the  present  popular  no- 
tions that  exist  about  the  rapid  action  of  chloroform,  the  whole 
of  this  supposed  occurrence  having  taken  up  only  about  ten 
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or  twelve  minutes,  and  the  police  authorities  supposing  inno- 
cently enough  that  chloroform  smelled  out  of  a  common  Pres- 
ton salts  bottle  renders  the  person  insensible  with  the  quickness 
of  lightning  ! — the  surgeon's  assistant  swearing  positively 
it  was  a  Preston  salt3  bottle,  with  smelling  salts  in  it,  nothing 
more,  the  actual  bottle  given  to  the  police,  and  yet  a  jury  were 
divided  equally,  it  was  said,  and  took  two  hours  to  consider 
their  verdict,  after  seven  hours'  triaL  Added  to  all  this,  the 
fact  that  the  father  of  the  young  woman  was  in  the  outside 
surgery  waiting  for  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon  till  he  had  ex- 
amined the  girl,  one  room  twelve  feet  square,  the  other  about 
twenty  feet.  I  believe  there  was  no  chloroform  used  at  all ; 
but  there,  standing  alongside  the  Chelsea'murderer  in  the  dock, 
with  a  mocking  crowded  court,  full  of  the  unpleasant  trial  of 
the  men  in  women's  petticoats — deserted,  I  may  say,  by  the 
Profession,  stood  this  unhappy  young  man  to  take  his  triaL 
I  am,  &c, 
Sackville  street,  June  10.  Chas.  Kidd,  M.D. 


EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY. 

Br  telegram  we  learn  that  Dr.  Alexander  Simpson, 
nephew  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson,  has  been  elected  to 
the  vacant  Chair  of  Midwifery  by  a  majority  of  one.  The 
other  candidates  were  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  and  Dr. 
Keiller. 


KING  AND  QUEENS  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 

IN  IRELAND. 
dr.  -m'swiney's  apeeal. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  the  Chief  Justice  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Baron,  visitors  of  the  King 
and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians,  sat  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  to  deliver  judgment  on  the  appeal  made  by  Dr. 
M'Swiney  from  a  decision  of  a  board  of  the  institution.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  appeal  arose  from  Dr. 
M'Swiney's  rejection,  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
Fellowship  of  the  College,  on  a  vote  by  ballot.  The  system 
of  vote  by  ballot  had  long  been  in  use  in  the  College,  and 
the  rule  under  which  the  election  in  question  was  con- 
ducted was  a  by-law  passed  by  the  board  in  1862,  providing 
that  one  black  bean  in  five  should  exclude  the  candidate. 
According  to  this  by-law,  Dr.  M'Swiney  failed  in  his  can- 
didature, though  a  majority  of  the  voters  were  in  his 
favour.  The  petition  to  the  visitors  prayed  that  the  by- 
law of  1862  might  be  declared  illegal,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  College  charter. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  first  delivered  judgment,  hold- 
ing that  the  by-law  of  1862  was  illegal,  and  inconsistent 
with  the  charter,  and  that  the  petitioner  ought  to  be  in- 
demnified as  to  his  costs  out  of  the  funds  of  the  College. 
His  lordship  said  that,  if  the  election  had  been  by  open 
vote,  Dr.  M'Swiney  would  have  been  duly  elected  ;  but,  as 
the  mode  of  election  was  illegal,  there  should  be  a  new 
one. 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  next  delivered  judgment.  In 
doing  so,  he  concurred  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Having 
referred  to  the  various  authorities  which  had  been  quoted 
by  counsel,  he  referred  to  the  judgments  of  Lord  Eldon 
and  Lord  Mansfield  on  similar  cases.  Lord  Mansfield, 
when  he  gave  judgment  on  the  subject,  said — "  There  can 
be  little  doubt  (this  is  certainly  my  opinion)  that  the 
College  are  obliged,  in  conformity,  with  the  trust  and  con- 
fidence placed  in  them  by  the  Crown  and  the  public,  to 
admit  all  that  are  fit,  and  to  reject  all  that  are  unfit.-'*  Lord 
Mansfield  also  said  that  the  duty  of  determining  as  to  the 
fitness  of  candidates  belonged  to  the  College  of  Physicians, 
and  would  not  be  taken  from  them  by  the  Court  ;  "but  that 
"their  conduct  in  the  exercise  of  this  trust,  thus  com- 
mitted to  them,  ought  to  be  fair,  candid,  and  unprejudiced, 
not  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  biased,  much  less  warped  by 
resentment  or  personal  dislike."  He  (the  Lord  Chief 
Justice)  would  wish  to  ask  this  question — During  the  re- 
cent elections  for  Fellowships  in  our  national  University, 
where  the  fortunes  for  life  of  the  gentlemen  who  became 
candidates  were  at  stake,  what  would  be  said  of  the 
learned  and  esteemed  man  at  the  head  of  that  University, 


or  the  distinguished  men  who  assisted  him,  if,  instead 
of  giving  their  voice  to  the  man  who,  by  his  learning 
and  study,  was  qualified  for  the  position,  he  should  be 
elected  or  rejected  by  caprice,  or  without  just  cause  ?     It 
was  curious  to  observe,  in  the  papers  of  the  College,  an 
entry  of  a  resolution  proposed  on  the  8th  of  November, 
1853,  by  Dr.  Frances,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Smith — "  That 
all  elections  shall  be  decided  by  open  voting,  or  by  voting 
papers  subscribed  with  the  name  of  the  voter."      On  a 
division,   there  appeared  upon    the    minutes — Ayes,   3 ; 
Noes,  4 ;  and  the  motion  was  negatived.    There  were  15 
present  at  this  meeting,  so  that  there  must  have  been  8 
who  expressed  no  opinion  as  to  whether  elections  should 
be  by  ballot  or  not.     He  found  that,  on   the   2nd  of 
October,  1869,  notice  was  given  by  Dr.  Evory  Kennedy 
that  he  would  move  that  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers 
of  the  Crown  should  be  taken  as  to  whether  the  by-law 
of  1S62  should  be  rescinded.      The  motion  was  brought 
forward  and  summarily  negatived.     It  was  subsequently 
proposed  by   Dr.  Lyons,  and    seconded  by  Dr.  Evory 
Kennedy,  that  the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  should  be 
taken  on  the  charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  with  re- 
ference to  the  system  of  election  by  ballot.    This  motion 
also  was  negatived  ;  though,  in  his  opinion,  no  more  rea- 
sonable proposal  could  be  made.     Then  they  had  the 
evidence  of  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  that,  at  a  meeting  held 
on  the  7th  of  April  1863,  twenty-seven  members  being 
present,  Dr.  Haughton  expressed  his  opinion  that  "the 
by-law  was  illegal/'     The  election  at  which  the  petitioner 
was  rejected  was  on  the  18th  October,  1869  ;  therefore, 
the  college  had  abundant  notice  that  the  validity  of  the 
by-law  was  a  point  which  would  be  disputed .     Notwith- 
standing, they  refused  to  be  advised  with  respect  to  it. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  they  thought  they  were  actiug 
under  the  charter  ;  but  they  were  the  authors  of  the  by- 
law, which  was  illegal,  and  he  thought  they  should,  in 
fairness,  pay  the  costs  of  the  petition. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said  it  was  to  be  understood 
that  the  costs  were  to  be  "  indemnified*  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  College.  The  Court  of  Appeal  itself  was,  indeed, 
under  great  obligations  to  the  gentlemen  who  acted  as  a 
committee  on  both  sides,  who  had  taken  great  trouble, 
and  had  given  the  court  great  assistance  in  the  matter. 

Chief-Justice  Moxahas  said  no  person  could  for  one 
moment  suppose  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  charter  to 
allow  a  minority  of  four  to  govern  the  decision  of  a  ma- 
jority of  three  times  four.  So  far  as  he  was  individually 
concerned,  he  was  not  of  opinion  that  election  by  ballot 
was  in  all  cases  invalid  or  void.  He  had  examined  the 
charter  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London,  which  was 
altogether  silent  as  to  how  elections  were  to  take  place. 
But  in  the  particular  charter  now  before  them,  having  re- 
gard to  the  13th  and  15th  sections,  which  directed  the  elec- 
tion to  be  conducted  in  the  College  Hall,  by  "  voice,"  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  an  equality  of  voices,  the  President 
or  Vice-President  was  to  have  a  casting  voice,  he  conceived 
that  the  spirit  of  the  instrument  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with  voting  by  ballot,  because  it  would  take  away  the  power 
of  voting  by  ballot  from  the  president,  who  must,  in  the 
event  of  an  equality  of  votes,  give  his  vote  publicly  for 
the  person  whom  he  supposed  to  have  been  elected.  There- 
fore, he  had  no  difficulty  in  concurring  with  the  judgment 
which  had  been  arrived  at  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.  It  appeared  that,  if  they  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  vote  by  ballot  was  legal,  they  must 
also  have  declared  Dr.  M'Swiney  duly  elected  ;  but,  as  the 
mode  of  election  was  illegal,  he  could  not  be  declared  a 
Fellow  without  a  new  election. 

The  Lord  Chief  Baron"  also  concurred  in  the  judgment 
already  delivered. 


The  Government  Medical  Bill. — This  measure  passed  the 
third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Monday  night.  An 
amendment  by  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  for  the  insertion  in  the 
Bill  of  a  new  clause  providing  that  the  General  Council  should 
always  contain  four  representatives  elected  by  registered 
members  of  the  Profession  in  Scotland,  and  two  other  repre- 
sentatives elected  by  those  in  Ireland,  was  negatived. 
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NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

To  Membebs  off  the  Irish  Medical  Association.  —  The  postal 
regulation,  which  forbids  us  to  issue  more  than  one  supplement  to  the 
Medical  Tress  and  Circular,  compels  us  to  forego  the  publication  of 
the  Journal  oj  the  Irish  Medical  Association  (weekly  supplement  to  the 
Medical  Press)  this  week,  in  favour  of  our  half-yearly  index.  The 
matter  for  it  is  in  type,  and  it  will  appear  as  usual  next  week. 

"DOCTORS  AND  WATER  DRINKERS,"  AND    WATER 

THINKERS. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir,— Knowing  that  your  valuable  journal  is  the  only  one  our  Profes- 
sion possesses  conducted  on  independent  principles,  and  uriassociated 
with  any  clique,  will  you  allow  me,  with  your  well-known  kindness, 
Rl»aoe  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  which  needs  nipping  in  the 
bud. 

I  am  a  member  of  a  certain  association  that  publishes  weekly  a  scien- 
tific journal  connected  with  it.  Now  1  notice  this  day  a  letter  which  I 
thinK  should  never  have  been  published  on  the  subject  of  "  Doctors  and 
Water  Drinkers,''  by  an  unprofessional  gentleman,  distinguished  in 
Dublin  for  being  a  vegetarian,  a  teetotaller,  and  a  lecturer  at  piety  tea- 
gatherings,  who,  forsooth,  reads  us  a  lecture  on  the  treatment  of  disease  1 
I  object  myself,  and  so  do  the  Profession  as  a  body,  being  dictated  to  by 
people  who  know  nothing  about  the  intricacies  of  what  they  write — 
superficial  observers  and  shallow-minded  thinkers.  To  be  told  by  a 
non-medical  man  in  the  columns  of  a  medical  journal  "  That  medicine 
is  not  an  exact  science,  it  does  not  prescribe  any  sure  and  univei'sal  reme- 
dies,'' and  a  lot  of  other  bosh — a  direct  insult  to  the  man  of  science — is 
unpardonable. 

Surely  when  wc  are  being  dictated  to,  and  taught  practical  lessons  in 
the  science  and  art  of  medicine  by  outsiders,  and  medical  journalists  are 
found  ready  to  open  their  columns  to  a  p.tge  of  utter  nonsense,  which 
every  practical  man  knows  it  to  be,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  we 
feel  humiliated  and  disgusted  at  times.  To  argue  the  question  of  total 
abstinence  with  a  teetotaller  is  beneath  me,  for  I  know,  and  so  do  all, 
that,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  alcohol  is  indispensable.  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  I  don't  know  whether  to  feel  more  angry  at  the  self-suffi- 
ciency of  those  who  havo  no  right  to  dictate  to  our  Profession,  or  with 
the  managers  of  a  journal  who  print  so  much  rubbish. 
Your  obedient  servant, 
A  Member  of  the  British  Medical  Association.- 

June  25th,  1870. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir, — Again  I  find  wc  require  a  new  editor  for  ihe  journal  of  the  As- 
sociation. Indeed,  I  always  felt  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson  could  not  con- 
veniently spare  the  time  for  office  work,  owing  to  the  varied  and* im- 
portant duties  he  has  to  perform  as  a  leading  London  surgeon.  Will 
you  allow  me,  in  your  independent  and  impartial  columns,  to  inquire 
why  it  is  the  great  body  of  members  of  the  Association  havo  no  voice  in 
its  working,  and  that  the  choice  of  an  editor  is  confined  to  the  hands  of 
a  few  1  No  doubt  since  Mr.  Ernest  Hart  has  returned  to  town,  he  will 
re-apply  for  the  appointment ;  but  I  do  very  seriously  object  that  the 
great  body  of  members  who  are  the  mainspring  of  the  Association  have 
no  influence  or  power  in  the  management  of  it,  or  in  the  appointment 
of  its  officers. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

July  2nd,  1S70.  A  Member  of  the  Association. 

MEDICAL  CERTIFICATES  FOR  HOSPITALS.— VENTNOR. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 
Sir, — Your  judicious  philippic  on  the  very  injudicious  (to  put  it  mildly) 
stylo  of  the  Ventnor  Cottage  Hospital  Certificate,  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  Profession.  Recently,  a  form  of  certificate,  precisely  similar  to 
that  copied  by  you,  was  submitted  to  me  by  a  patient,  in  order  that  I 
might  fill  in  and  sign  it.  I  did  neither.  The  medical  committee  of  this 
Ventnor  Squat  Hospital  are  much  to  blame.  The  medical  committeos  of 
many  kindred  institutions  are  much  to  blame  also.  This  Ventnor  Cer- 
tilicatc exposure,  let  us  hope,  may  cause  them  to  ro-consider  the  objec- 
tionable forms  of  certificates  now  in  general  circulation.  The  wording 
of  most  of  these  forms  of  certificates  is  for  many  reasons,  absurd  and 
vicious. 

Yours  truly,  Anti-Humbug. 


Bond — Hayes.— On  the  2Sth  ult.,  at  Christ  Church,  London,  Thomas 
Pond,  F  K.C.8.,  to  Rosa  Sophia,  third  daughter  of  the  la  to  Mr. 
J  usticc  Hayes. 

Tavi.kr— Hicks. — On  the  25th  ult.,  at  St.  John's  Church,  Lewisham, 
RraOGil  Thomas  Tayler,  15. A.,  M.i;.,  eldest,  son  of  Caleb  Tayler, 
•T.I).,  to  Mary  Ann,  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  Samuel  Hicks,  Esq., 
of  Rupert  Villa,  Lewisham. 


Clawc.— On  the  20th  ult.,  Sir  James  Clark,  Bait.,  M.D.,  F.R.8.,  Physi- 
cian to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  aged  82. 

Don.nai.l. — On  the  lot li  ult.,  at  Wostow  road,  Bath,  Orlando  S.  Don- 
null,  M.R.C.8.E.,  Deputy  In  U  oJ  Hospitals. 

Fox.— On  the  28th  ult.,  at  Brisliugton,  Charles  J.  Fox,  M.D.,  of  Tor- 
quay, aged  Si, 

Lawuik .—  On  the  10th  of  April,  at  Ballarat,  Australia,  J.  T.  Brudcnell 
Lawrie,  M.D.,  aged  28. 

SrEF.R.— On  July  1st,  at  20  Falkland  street,  Liverpool,  la  her  27th  yeur, 
Jane  Jicnyon,  tho  beloved  wife,  of  Dr.  J.  Spcer. 
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FOR  GENTLEMEN  REQUIRING  ASSISTANTS, 

AND  FOR  ASSISTANTS  SEEKING  APPOINTMENTS. 

* 

J£AC II  Announcement  of  Three  Lines — about  thirty  words — 
will  he  charged  at  the  nominal  rate  of  ONE  SHILLING  per  insertion 
(6d.  each  additional  line). 
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OX  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE   SEWAGE 

QUESTION. 
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Professor  of  Chemistry    at    the  London  Hospital  Medical  College, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  to  the  City  of  London.  4c. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 

The  other  means  of  dealing  with  sewage,  so  as  to  sepa- 
rate the  suspended  matters,  and  to  remove  a  certain  por- 
tion of  those  which  are  dissolved,  is  to  submit  it  to  chemical 
treatment.  Already  there  are  sufficient  facts  to  enable  us 
to  review  this  part  of  the  subject. 

At  Leicester,  at  Hertford,  and  formerly  at  Tottenham, 
the  sewage  was  defecate  1  with  lime,  the  lime  being  used 
to  the  extent  of  from  5  to  20  grs.  per  gallon  of  sewage. 
The  treatment  is  effected  by  adding  the  lime  to  the  sewage, 
and  then  briskly  agitating  it  ;  after  which  it  flows  intj 
subsiding  tanks,  where  the  sedimentary  matters  deposit, 
and  the  clear  supernatant  water  runs  off  by  a  weir  placed 
a  little  below  the  surface.  At  Hertford  the  supernatant 
water  is  faltered  before  it  is  discharged  into  the  outfall,  and 
in  summer  time  a  little  chloride  of  lime,  amounting  to 
about  half  a  grain  per  gallon  of  sewage,  is  also  employed, 
as  it  is  found  to  deodorize  the  sewage,  to  check  secondary 
putrefaction,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  the  sewer 
fungus  in  the  outfall  channel.  In  the  year  1558.  when  I 
first  examined  this  process  at  Leicester  and  Tottenham, 
for  Mens.  Bidder,  Hawksley,  and  Bazalgette.  the  referees 
appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  main  drainage  of  the  metropolis,  I 
found  that  with  12  grs.  of  lime  per  gallon  of  sewage  the 
whole,  or  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  suspended  matters  were 
removed,  and  that  the  soluble  organic  matter  fell  from 
1Q  grs.  per  gallon  to  10k  grs.  When  20  grs.  of  lime  were 
used,  the  soluble  organic  matter  fell  to  about  9  grs.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  more  recent  visit  to  Leicester,  with  Dr. 
Frankland  and  Dr.  Odling,  at  the  instance  of  the  Thames 


Conservancy  Board,  we  found  that  the  soluble  matters  of 
the  sewage  were  reduced  from  63  grs.  per  gallon  to  48  grs. 
— the  organic  matter  falling  from  15  grs.  to  5  grs.  At 
Hertford,  where  the  original  sewage  is  remarkably  weak  on 
account  of  subsoil  water,  I  have  ascertained  from  many 
experiments  that  the  organic  matter  in  solution  is  reduced 
from  about  3  grs.  per  gallon  to  16  gr.  All  these  results 
accord  well  with  laboratory  experiments,  and  they  show, 
as  I  stated  in  my  original  report  to  the  referees  alluded  to, 
that,  "judging  from  the  experiments  which  I  have  made, 
and  the  observations  of  practice  on  a  large  scale,  it  is 
ascertained  that  about  12  grs.  of  lime  to  a  gallon  of  sewage 
will  effect  the  speedy  separation  of  all  the  suspended 
matters,  and  also  about  one-fourth  of  the  dissolved  organic 
matter,  leaving  a  clear  liqour  which  has  lost  a  great  part 
of  its  offensive  odour  ;  and  when  the  clear  liquor  is  mixed 
with  from  five  to  seven  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  is  no  longer  offensive." 

'  At  Leicester,  where  the  lime  process  has  been  adopted, 
the  river  Soar,  into  which  the  sewage  flows,  has  under- 
gone a  remarkable  improvement.  Before  the  works  were 
established  the  river  was  most  offensive,  the  fish  were 
killed,  the  vegetation  of  the  river  was  destroyed,  and  those 
who  inhaled  the  effluvia  from  it  were  constantly  ilL  At 
the  Belgrave  mill,  which  is  just  below  the  point  where  the 
sewage  enters  the  river,  the  foulness  of  the  stream  was 
such  that  in  summer  time  the  water  of  the  mill-dam  ap- 
peared to  boil  with  putrefaction  ;  the  stench  from  it  was 
intolerable,  and  so  large  was  the  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  evolved,  that  the  silver  in  the  men's  pockets 
turned  black  in  a  few  hours.  At  that  time  the  men  were 
constantly  affected  with  diarrhoea,  they  lost  their  strength, 
and  their  appetites  always  failed  them  ;  one  man  only  out 
of  thirty  men  in  eighteen  years  had  been  able  to  stand  it, 
and  he  it  was  who  gave  me  an  account  of  the  matter. 
Now,  however,  and  for  the  last  three  years  since  the  lime 
process  has  been  adopted,  the  river  presents  an  entirely 
different  appearance — aquatic  plants  have  begun  to  flourish, 
the  fish  have  ventured  to  return,  the  black  mud  has  ceased 
to  accumulate,  and  the  mill-dam  is  no  longer  offensive. 
All  along  the  stream  the  people  speak  of  the  change  with 
satisfaction,  and  it   would  appear  that  the  process  fulfils 
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the  requirement  of  the  local  Act,  which  demands  that  the 
water  discharged  from  the  local  works  shall  not  occasion  a 
nuisance,  or  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  live 
or  are  employed  on  the  banks  of  the  stream." 

Crude  sulphate  of  alumina  is  another  precipitating  agent. 
It  is  practised  at  Stroud  in  Gloucestershire,  and  is  known 
as  Bird's  process.  The  crude  sulphate  is  made  by  adding 
about  20  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  to  a  hundredweight  of 
powdered  clay,  and  allowing  it  to  stand  for  some  time. 
This  material  is  mixed  with  sewage  in  the  proportion  of 
one  hundredweight  to  from  20,000  to  30,000  gallons  of 
sewage,  and  the  sedimentary  matters  are  collected  in  a 
properly  constructed  tank.  Sulphate  of  alumina  is  decom- 
posed by  the  ammonia  of  the  sewage,  and  the  alumina 
flocculates  and  precipitates  the  suspended  matters,  leaving 
a  clear  supernatant  liquid,  from  which  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
solved organic  matter  has  been  removed. 

To  ensure  the  precipitation  of  the  alumina,  Dr.  Anderson, 
cf  Coventry,  recommends  the  addition  of  lime.  Crude 
6ulphate  is  made  by  adding  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  to 
iwo  of  clay,  and  then  two  parts  of  water.  After  standing 
for  some  time  in  a  warm  place  the  combination  of  the  acid 
with  the  alumina  is  effected,  and  he  uses  about  one  pound 
of  this  material  to  every  100  gallons  of  sewage.  The 
mixture  is  well  agitated,  and  then  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
of  lime  in  a  creamy  condition  is  added.  Again  it  is 
agitated,  and  the  flocculent  alumina,  together  with  the 
suspended  matters,  rapidly  falls.  The  sediment  is  collected 
in  subsiding  tanks,  which  are  worked  alternately,  and  the 
clear  liquor  is  run  off  from  it.  As  in  the  last  case  the 
suspended  matters  are  entirely  removed,  with  a  conside- 
rable amount  of  the  dissolved  organic  matter. 

Chloride  of  iron,  with  lime,  is  also  a  powerful  defsecator. 
It  was  formerly  used  at  Northampton,  and  is  still  to  some 
extent  with  lime — the  lime  being  first  added  to  the  sewage 
in  the  proportion  of  about  a  bushel  to  8,590  gallons  of 
sewage,  and  the  chloride  of  lime  to  the  extent  of  about 
half  a  gallon.  The  chloride  is  made  at  the  works,  and 
contains  about  9,500  grs.  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of  iron  per 
gallon.  In  this  case  also  the  precipitation  of  the  sewage  is 
very  complete.  At  present,  however,  the  local  authorities 
are  using  sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina  instead  of  the 
chloride.  The  compound  is  made  by  mixing  3  cwts.  of 
crude  sulphuric  acid  with  2  tons  of  a  ferruginous  earth 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood.  After  standing  for  a  few 
days  the  mixture  is  ready  for  use,  and  it  is  added  to  the 
sewage  in  the  above  proportion  to  a  million  gallons  of 
sewage. 

At  Leamington,  where   there  is  an  injunction  against 
the  discharge  of  unpurified  sewage  into  the  river  Leam, 
the  authorities  have  resorted  to  the  use  of  the  "  A.  B  C." 
process  of  Mr.  Sillar,  which   is  worked   by  the   Native 
Guano  Company  at  its  own  cost.     The  sewage  flows  to  the 
works  by  gravitation,  and  there  it  is  mixed  with  the  A.  B.  C. 
material  (consisting  of  alum,  clay,  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
bone  ashe3,  wood  charcoal,  and    a  little  blood  diffused 
through  wafer).     The  material  is  added  to  the  sewage  in 
the  proportion  of  1  gallon  to  200  gallons  of  sewage,  and 
the  whole  of  it  well  agitated.     It  then  flows  through  sub- 
siding tanks,  where  the  precipitated  matters  subside,  and 
the  clear  water  flows  off  from  a  weir  into  an  outfall  channel 
with  a  filter.     The  tanks  are  worked  continuously  for 
about  a  week,  when  the  precipitated  matter  is  removed  to 
a  centrifugal  machine,  and  drained  to  the  consistence  of 
putty.     This  is  further  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and 
its  ammonia  is  fixed  by  means  of  a   little  sulphuric  acid, 
which  also  breaks  up  the  organic  matter.     In  this  state  it 
is  riddled,  and  sold  freely  at  a  good  profit  for  manure. 

Samples  of  the  Leamington  sewage  were  taken  for  exami- 
nation by  the  Royal  Pollution  Commissioners  on  the  11th 
of  December  last,  and  duplicates  of  them  were  furnished  to 
me  on  the  following  day  for  analysis.  I  ascertained  that 
the  original  sewage  contained  66  grs.  of  solid  matter  in 
solution  per  gallon,  of  which  14"9l  grs.  were  organic,  while 
the  effluent  water  before  filtration  contained  67  grs.  of 
soluble  matter  per  gallon,  of  which  11*21  grs.  were  organic ; 


and  the  filtered  water  contained  61  grs.  per  gallon,  of  which 
6-3  grs.  were  organic  sewage,  the  suspended  matters  in  the 
original  sewage  amounted  to  3"  16  grs.  per  gallon,  while  in 
the  effluent  sewage  before  filtration  it  was  7'61  grs.,  and 
in  the  filtered  sewage,  3'12  grs.  The  Royal  Commissioners, 
in  describing  their  results,  do  not  mention  the  filtered 
water,  but  in  other  respects  their  results  accord  pretty 
closely  to  mine. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  process  of  the  late  Mr.  Blyth,  which  is 
very  deserving  of  attention.  Mr.  Blyth  was  the  chemist 
of  the  old  Board  of  Health,  and  he  had  great  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  this  matter.  His  plan  is  first  to  add 
a  soluble  phosphate  of  lime  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  to 
the  sewage.  After  agitation,  the  mixture  is  neutralized 
by  means  of  a  little  slaked  lime,  and  the  precipitated 
magnesian  phosphate  carries  down  with  it  the  whole  of  the 
sedimentary  matter,  and  a  portion  of  the  soluble  ammonia. 
A  million  tons  of  sewage  require  about  1  ton  3  cwts.  of 
Blyth's  compound  and  4  cwts.  of  lime  to  neutralize,  and 
the  resulting  dry  precipitate  weighs  about  3  tons  8  cwts., 
and  contains  about  58  per  cent,  of  organic  matter  (yielding 
4*5  ammonia),  and  8"66  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

All  these  processes  are  manifestly  capable  of  separating 
from  sewage  all  the  sedimentary  matter,  and  also  of 
removing  considerable  portions  of  dissolved  organic  matter  ; 
but  to  be  effective  there  should  not  only  be  good  agitation 
of  the  sewage  after  the  addition  of  the  precipitating  agent, 
but  there  should  also  be  sufficient  tank-room  for  the  depo- 
sition of  the  sewage  for  not  less  than  four  hours  ;  and  there 
should  also  be  a  means  of  filtering  the  defsecated  sewage 
before  it  is  discharged  into  the  river  or  other  watercourse. 
After  witnessing  the  action  of  lime  as  a  defalcator,  at 
Leicester  and  Hertford,  Dr.  Odling,  Dr.  Frankland,  and 
myself  reported  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  that  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  conditions  necessary  to  its  success  : — 

1.  The  proportion  of  lime  should  not  be  less  than  one 
ton  to  a  million  gallons  of  sewage,  and  that  there  should 
also  be  used  56  lbs.  of  choride  of  lime. 

2.  That  the  mixture  of  the  sewage  with  the  lime  and 
chloride  of  lime  should  be  very  complete,  and  that  the 
mixture  should  be  agitated,  so  as  to  aggregate  the  sus- 
pended matters,  and  thus  assist  in  the  subsequent  precipita- 
tion of  suspended  matter, 

3.  That  the  sewage  when  thus  treated  with  lime  should 
flow  along  two  subsiding  tanks  in  series  ;  the  first  should 
be  capable  of  holding  at  least  one  hour's  flow,  and  the 
second  of  holding  not  less  than  four  hours'  flow.  The  tanks 
should  be  four  feet  in  depth,  and  the  overflow  of  the 
def  oecated  sewage  should  be  by  a  weir  only  half  an  inch 
below  the  surface. 

4.  That  there  should  be  a  double  set  of  tanks  for  alter- 
nate working. 

5.  That  the  defalcated  water  should  flow  through  a 
shallow  open  conduit  of  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
in  length  before  being  received  into  a  stream  of  freely 
running  water,  of  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  times  the  volume 
of  the  defalcated  sewage. 

In  this  way,  or  by  any  similar  process  of  defalcation,  the 
sewage  of  towns  may  be  easily  and  safely  dealt  with,  so  as, 
on  the  one  hand,  to  ensure  its  purification  before  it  is  dis- 
charged into  a  running  stream,  and,  on  the  other,  to  avoid 
the  many  dangers  of  irrigation. 

I  refrain  from  entering  on  the  subject  of  the  pecuniary 
aspects  of  this  question,  for  they  are  nowhere  encouraging 
notwithstanding  that  the  most  sanguine  opinions  have 
been  expressed  of  the  commercial  ami  agricultural  value  of 
sewage.  Irrigation,  like  precipitation,  except  in  the  ease 
of  the  Leamington  process,  is  everywhere  unprofitable, 
when  it  i3  conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the 
pollution  of  the  neighbouring  streams  ;  and  I  warn  you 
against  the  glowing  accounts  which  are  given  of  the  profit- 
able returns  of  certain  sewage  farms,  for,  if  the  cost  of 
outlay  is  considered  and  balanced  with  the  average  returns, 
it  will  always  be  found  to  be  a  losing  affair.  The  most 
sanguine  enthusiasts  of  the  system  have  generally  aban- 
doned it  after  a  trial  of  its  merits.    Little  or  nothing,  in 
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fact,  can  be  profitably  grown  upon  the  sodden  land  but 
Italian  rye-grass,  and  when  this  is  abundant  and  must  be 
cut,  or  it  will  rot  upon  the  ground,  it  must  be  sold  for 
what  it  will  fetch.  In  the  summer  of  1866,  when  I  was 
in  Edinburgh,  I  saw  acres  upon  acres  of  rye-grass  rotting 
upon  the  far-famed  Craigintinny  meadows  ;  and  when  I 
asked  the  cause  of  it  I  was  told  by  the  manager  that  the 
cattle  plague  had  ruined  his  customers,  and  there  was 
nobody  to  buy  it  and  nothing  to  eat  it,  and  there  it  must 
rot.  Besides  which  there  are  considerable  doubts  as  to  the 
value  of  it  as  fodder.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Rugby,  who  ought 
to  be  a  high  authority  on  the  subject,  for  it  was  a  pet  of  his, 
honestly  declares  that  his  experience  does  not  show  a  profit 
in  the  use  of  such  fodder,  and  he  gives  a  good  example  of 
it.  Twelve  Ayrshire  cows,  which  calved  about  the  same 
time,  in  May,"lS69,  yielded,  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks, 
an  average  quantity  of  9j  quarts  of  milk  per  day  per  cow. 
Their  daily  consumption  of  rye-grass  was  lh  cwt  per  cow. 
If  they  had  been  milked  for  nine  months  the  average  daily 
yield  of  milk  would  have  been  only  from  5  to  6  quarts  per 
cow.  The  cost  of  the  grass  at  10s.  a  ton,  was  9d.  per  cow 
per  day,  and  the  other  expenses  of  the  dairy  raised  it  to 
Is.  3H.  per  cow.  The  milk,  at  8d.  per  gallon,  was  worth 
only  Is.  7d. ;  and  when  the  cost  of  sending  it  to  market 
was  taken  into  account,  together  with  the  wear  and  tear  of 
utensils,  he  vainly  asked  for  profit. 

Bat  all  this  is,  as  I  have  said,  no  part  of  my  present 
inquiry,  for  my  business  is  solely  with  the  sanitary  part  of 
the  question  ;  and  I  would  ask  you  whether,  having  regard 
for  the  public  health,  there  are  not  serious  dangers  in  the 
rash  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners to  scatter  the  sewage  of  every  city  and  town  in  the 
kingdom  broadcast  upon  the  land  ?  Medical  authorities 
of  some  sanitary  experience  are  alone  able  to  engage  in 
such  important  pathological  considerations,  and  it  must 
strike  every  one  who  is  interested  in  the  subject  that  a 
Royal  Commission  without  any  pretence  of  medical  know- 
ledge is  singularly  incompetent  to  deal  with  such  a  matter. 
What  importance  the  public  or  Parliament  may  attach  to 
their  recommendations  I  am  unable  to  learn,  except  from 
former  experience,  but  it  is  clearly  our  duty  as  public  health 
officers  to  examine  the  subject  from  a  medical  point  of 
view,  and  I  doubt  not  what  will  be  the  conclusion. 


ON  THE  INCUBATION  PERIOD  OF  TRUE 

SYPHILIS. 

By  Hexuy  MacCormac,  M.D.,  Belfast. 

A  very  safe  rule  to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  statements 
of  venereal  patients,  is  to  maintain  a  prudent  scepticism  as 
to  everything  they  may  allege  concerning  their  ailments. 
Their  well-known  want  of  veracity  and  the  inherent  diffi- 
culties of  the  subject  involve  in  much  obscurity  the  inves- 
tigation of  venereal  diseases.  Every  well-authenticated 
fact  which  can  be  deprived  of  the  many  elements  of  doubt 
which  enshroud  these  cases,  becomes  of  importance  ;  and 
I  therefore  venture  to  place  on  record  two  cases  con- 
firmatory of  a  certain  doctrinal  point — the  period  of  incu- 
bation of  true  syphilis.  By  this  I  mean. the  interval  of 
time  which  elapses  between  the  impure  connection,  the 
source  of  the  disease,  and  the  first  manifestation  of  a  local 
lesion.  The  doctrine  of  a  period  of  incubation  in  syphilis 
was  first  propounded  by  Alphonse  Cazenave,  in  1843,  and 
is,  as  yet,  by  no  means  generally  admitted  by  medical 
men,  although  the  opinion  is  now  adopted  by  most  emi- 
nent sjphilographers.  In  the  two  cases,  whose  particulars 
I  wish  to  relate,  I  believe  I  may  rely  with  perfect  cer- 
tainty that  a  truthful  tale  has  been  told  by  each  individual, 
and  that  the  facts,  are  precisely  as  they  have  been  related 
to  me. 

Case  I. — A  policeman,  set.  21,  previously  to  this  illness  in 
the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health,  was  admitted  to  hospital 
under  my  care  suffering  from  syphilitic  roseola,  and  two 
well-marked  indurations  in  the  furrow  at  the  base  of  the 


glans  penis.  The  patient  states  that  between  the  1st  and 
15th  October,  1869,  he  had  connection  several  times  with 
the  same  woman,  and  only  with  her.  Before  that  period, 
for  at  least  one  month,  he  had  had  venereal  intercourse  with 
no  one,  and  since  the  15th  October  until  I  saw  him  he  had 
not  had  connection  at  all. 

Until  the  1st  December — rather  more  than  six  weeks 
after  the  last  connection — he  did  not  observe  anything 
wrong.  He  stated,  however,  that  he  felt  cold  rife,  and 
that  he  did  not  consider  himself  to  be  in  such  good  health 
a3  usual.  At  this  date  he  first  noticed  what  he  termed 
"  two  little  broken  places,"  one  on  each  side  of  the  base 
of  the  glans  penis  (fissures,  in  fact).  These  gradually  in- 
creased in  size,  and  on  applying  to  a  quack  doctor — a 
week  after  their  first  appearance — induration  was  re- 
marked around  each  ulcer.  This  induration  gradually 
increased,  and  the  two  masses  fused  together  across  the 
dorsum  of  the  glans.  The  patient  states  they  were  as 
large  as  small  beans. 

On  January  11th,  or  six  weeks  after  the  first  appearance 
of  the  sores,  he  noticed  a  series  of  red  spots  over  the  whole 
of  the  body.  After  four  days  these  began  to  fade,  leaving 
stains  behind.  He  had  also  severe  lumbago  and  sore 
throat.  The  cervical  and  inguinal  glands  were  hard  and  en- 
larged, and  he  had  rheumatic  and  osteocopic  pains.  The 
sores  furnished  little  or  no  discharge,  gave  the  patient  no 
pain,  and  healed  in  a  month  after  their  first  appearance. 
By  the  1st  of  January  they  had  soundly  healed.  On  the 
present  day — February  88th — the  characteristic  induration, 
although  diminished  in  size,  persists  in  a  very  distinct  man- 
ner. The  treatment  employed  was  the  use  of  the  Turkish 
bath,  and  five  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  thrice  daily.  X  i 
further  manifestations  of  syphilis  have  shown  themselves. 
I  endeavoured  to  trace  the  source  of  this  man's  infection, 
and  succeeded  in  discovering  her.  She  had  only  come  to 
Belfast  within  a  limited  period.  I  discovered  that  she  had 
been  a  patient  in  the  union  workhouse,  aud  Mr.  Johnston, 
the  surgeon  to  the  infirmary,  remembers  the  woman,  and 
that  he  put  her  on  mercurial  treatment.  She  gave  birth 
to  a  dead  child  prematurely  while  in  the  hospital,  and 
left  as  soon  as  she  was  convalescent.  It  is  clear,  then, 
she  was  suffering  under  syphilis  before  going  to  the 
workhouse.  I  sent  my  patient  after  her  to  persuade  her  to 
submit  to  an  examination  to  ascertain  her  present  state, 
but  without  success.  In  hospital  at  present  there 
patient  under  the  care  of  my  colleague,  Dr.  Murney,  who 
says  be  was  infected  by  the  same  woman,  and  I  am  told  of 
two  others  in  the  same  plight.  I  think  this  surely  is  a 
case  for  the  application  of  ■  Contagious  Diseases  Act. 

Case  II.  is  that  of  a  young  medical  man,  a  friend  of 
my  own.  He  was  especially  healthy,  and,  at  the  time  of 
the  suspicious  connection,  twenty  years  of  age. 

On  June  18th,  1868,  he  had  intercourse  with  a  woman, 
whom  he  afterwards  discovered  had  been  under  treatment 
in  a  Dublin  hospital,  with  secondary  syphilitic  eruption,  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  meeting  her.  For  a  year  before 
this  he  had  been  preparing  for  his  examinations,  and  had 
not  indulged  in  any  illicit  intercourse  for  several 
months  antecedent  to  June  18th,  a  date  he  is  able  to 
fix  precisely  as  being  the  day  on  which  he  p . 
Subsequent  to  this  he  went  with  his  friends  to  the 
sea-side,  where  he  shot  and  fished,  and  otherwise 
amused  himself,  but  had  no  venereal  intercourse  since  that 
which  he  had  with  this  woman  on  the  13th.  He  expe- 
rienced nothing  whatever  for  four  weeks.  "When  bathing  on 
the  morning  of  July  15th  he  noticed  that  the  inne: 
face  of  the  prepuce  was  excoriated,  and  on  each  side  he 
afterwards  noticed  a  small  fissure,  which  subsequently  de- 
veloped into  a  large  superficial  sore.  He  imagined  that  the 
excoriation  was  produced  by  the  sea-water,  and  applied 
strong  astringents,  which  only  further  irritated  the  part. 
These  sores  appeared  in  the  third  week  in  July,  or,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  twenty-eight  days  after  the  connection. 
A  week  alter  their  first  appearance  the  sores  began  to  in- 
durate (he  was  accustomed  to  bathe  every  morning  and  is 
sure  he  noticed  the  first  indication),  and  the  glands  in 
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the  groin  and  neck  became  indurated  also.  There  was 
very  little  pain  or  irritation  in  the  ulcers.  On  the  I6th 
August,  or  four  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the  sores, 
a  well-marked  eruption  of  syphilitic  roseola  appeared, 
which  lasted  only  two  days,  and  at  this  date  the  sores 
had  healed.  Other  syphilitic  symptoms  subsequently 
made  their  appearance,  but  all  of  a  very  mild  type. 
He  consulted  me  from  time  to  time  and  I  coun- 
selled mild  measures  ;  but  he  took  the  treatment  very 
much  into  his  own  hands.  I  recommended  to  him 
the  bichloride  of  mercury  in  doses  of  1-16  grain  for  a  li- 
mited time.  He,  however,  soon  changed  to  the  protiodide 
of  mercury,  which  he  took  in  three-grain  doses,  and  alto- 
gether continued  to  mercurialise  himself  without  salivation 
for  a  period  of  seven  months,  one  month  longer  than 
Ricord's  classical  period.  He  could  not,  however,  take 
iodide  of  potassium,  as  it  produced  intense  coryzse,  or  he 
might  have  dosed  himself  with  it  three  or  four  months. 

Now,  in  these  two  cases,  the  date  of  infection,  and  the 
date  of  what  Lancereaux  calls  the  period  of  local  eruption, 
are  pretty  clearly  denned.  In  the  first  case  for  forty-two 
days  after  the  last  intercourse  there  was  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  syphilitic  inoculation  had  taken  place  ;  in  the 
second  case  the  period  was  somewhat  shorter,  being  twenty- 
eight  days.  In  both  cases  the  source  of  contagion  was 
presumably  a  secondary  syphilitic  lesion.  This  source  of 
contamination  was  until  lately  most  persistently  denied,  but 
it  has  been  established  upon  an  experimental  basis  beyond 
question  of  doubt.  It  would  appear,  from  the  inoculations 
that  have  been  practised  upon  healthy  persons,  that  the 
period  of  incubation  is  longer  in  accordance  as  the  source 
of  infection  is  further  removed  from  the  initial  stage  of 
chancre.  In  Rollet's  case,  where  the  matter  of  an  infect- 
ing chancre  was  inoculated  on  a  patient  having  two  soft 
sores,  the  latent  period  reached  eighteen  days  only.  When 
the  source  of  contamination  was  taken  from  a  secondary 
healthy  lesion,  the  period  of  incubation  was  extended'to 
thirty-five  days,  or  even  much  longer.  According  to 
Sigmund,  however,  this  incubation  period  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  fifth  week  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  and  very 
frequently  it  does  not  pass  the  fourth,  which  may  be  taken 
as  the  average. 

Diday  asserts — and  these  two  cases  would  tend  to 
strengthen  his  view — that  syphilis  communicated  from  a 
secondary  lesion  is  milder  than  that  arising  from  a  chancre, 
and  it  would  then  follow  that  the  longer  the  period  of  the 
incubation  the  milder  the  subsequent  attack  of  syphilis 
would  be. 

Dr.  M'Donnell  in  the  Medical  Press,  Feb.  9,  records 
five  most  interesting  and  crucial  cases,  from  which  sources 
of  error  have  been  carefully  eliminated,  and  in  these  the 
period  of  latency  is  about  the  average  recorded  by  other 
observers  -  namely,  28  days  ;  the  periods  in  each  case 
are,  27,  28,  33,  41,  and  34  days,  respectively.  Dr. 
M'Donnell  justly  remarks  how  seldom  cases  occur  which 
will  bear  the  test  of  scientific  accuracy.  I  believe  these 
two  cases  are  worthy  of  being  placed  along-side  of  his, 
and  that  they  will  help  to  establish  on  a  clinical  basis 
what  has  almost  been  proved  experimentally — the  incu- 
bation period  of  syphilis. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the  observations  of 
this  period  of  latency  are  very  important  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  They  show  that  true  chancre  is  not  the 
point  of  origin  of  syphilis,  but  merely  the  initial  symp- 
tom of  the  constitutional  infection,  and  that  all  attempts 
to  eradicate  the  disease  by  excision  of  the  chancre,  or  its 
cauterisation,  at  however  early  a  period  these  may  be 
performed,  are  simply  useless,  or  worse  than  useless.  True 
syphilis  would  thus  seem  to  possess  its  period  of  ineuba- 
tion,  and  its  period  of  invasion,  antecedent  to  the  outbreak 
of  the  general  manifestations  of  the  disease,  but  of  a  more 
chronic  type,  just  as  other  so-called  zymotic  diseases.  In 
fact,  the  indurated  or  infecting  chancre,  as  it  has  been 
called,  should,  I  think,  more  properly,  perhaps,  be  called 
the  first  of  the  secondary  symptoms.  It  would  not  be 
within  the  scope  of  these  few  remarks  to  point  out  what  I 


believe  to  be  the  well-marked  and  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  infecting  and  non-infecting  chancres.  The  ini- 
tial symptom  of  syphilis,  I  believe,  varies,  and  is  by  no 
means  constantly  to  be  met  with  under  the  form  of  a  Hunte- 
rian  indurated  chancre  ;  but  soft  or  non-infecting  chancre 
vareis  in  its  distinguishing  characteristics  very  little  in 
different  instances,  and  may,  in  most  cases,  be  readily  re- 
cognised. I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  deny  that  there 
are  cases  of  difficulty  which  cannot  be  ranged  under  either 
category,  but  for  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  duality  of 
venereal  sore3  is  a  doctrine  to  which  I  lend  my  full  ad- 
hesion. 

In  all  cases  of  doubt  it  is  better  to  wait  a  little  for  the 
development  of  the  disease.  The  soft  or  non-infecting 
chancres  usually  present  characteristic  and  constant  a  p- 
pearances.  The  initial  symptom  of  syphilis  is  variable 
just  as  the  later  manifestations  may  vary,  but  not  in  the 
same  degree. 

In  the  case  of  true  syphilis  some  delay  cannot  prove  in- 
jurious. The  administration  of  mercury  may  modify,  but  it 
cannot  prevent,  the  manifestations  of  syphilis.  Beside?, 
another  great  desideratum  accrues  from  a  little  delay — the 
activity  of  the  treatment  can  be  guaged  by  the  violence  of 
the  disease.  Ricord's  treatment  of  six  months  iodide  of  mer- 
cury and  then  three  months  iodide  of  potassium,  is  quite 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  injurious  in  such  cases  as  the 
two  I  have  recorded.  Where  syphilis  assumes  so  mild  a 
type  very  little  treatment  other  than  hygienic  measures  is 
required,  and  of  these  one  of  the  best  is  the  Turkish  bath, 
and  to  this  a  short  course  of  iodide  of  potassium  may  be 
added. 

In  both  these  cases  the  induration  supervened  upon  the 
sore.     There  was  not  an  induration  first  and  then  an  ulcer. 

Since  writing  the  foregoing  remarks  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  examining  the  origo  mali  in  the  shape  of  the  woman  who 
infected  the  policeman.  She  had  been  re-admitted  to 
the  union  hospital,  where  I  saw  her  on  Friday,  March  5th, 
covered  with  condylomata,  both  anal  and  vulvar — some 
secreting,  some  healed.  I  ascertained  from  her  that  the 
dates  assigned  by  the  policeman  for  his  intercourse  with 
her  had  been  correctly  given,  and  that  she  had  been  under 
treatment  in  the  hospital  for  manifestations  of  secondary 
syphilis  at  the  end  of  October  and  beginning  of  November. 
My  surmises  were  then  correct  as  to  the  secondary  origin 
of  the  contagion,  in  the  first  as  well  as  the  second  instance 
I  have  quoted. 


WERE   THE  PRIESTS  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT 
THE   FIRST  PHYSICIANS? 

By  M.  Donovan,  M.R.I. A. 

Some  wags,  more  witty  than  wise,  have  said  that  phy- 
sicians are  the  offspring  of  sin  ;  for,  say  they,  one  of  the 
immediate  consequences  of  the  disobedience  of  the  two 
first  inhabitants  of  the  world  was  the  denunciation  of 
disease  and  death  on  their  posterity.  But  they  forget  that 
curative  herbs  were  created  before  man  sinned,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  life  was  not  intended  to  flow  in  an  un- 
interrupted stream  of  health,  Thus  physic  can  be  traced, 
not  to  the  fall  of  man,  but  to  his  state  of  innocence,  and 
thus  punishment  was  tempered  with  mercy. 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  means  of  alleviating 
corporeal  suffering  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  human  pur- 
suits. Many  an  absurd  story  has  been  related  about  the 
origin  and  first  notions  of  remedies.  Galen  does  not  think 
it  beneath  him  to  report  that  the  medical  art  was  said  to 
have  originated  in  the  recovery  of  sight  by  a  goat,  which 
was  accidentally  wounded  in  the  affected  eye  bra  pointed 
bulrush.  He  also  qaotea  an  absurd  story  related  by  .Elian 
to  the  effect  that  enemat  i  are  imitations  from  the  bird 
Ibis,  of  Egypt,  winch,  tilling  the  skin  of  her  long  neck,  M 
if  it  were  a  bladder,  with  the  water  of  the  Nile,  introduces 
it  into  her  body  by  means  of  her  bill. 

The  relief  of  the  sick  by  artificial  means  must  have 
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originated  in  casual  observation,  for  nothing  can  be  less 
obvious  to  the  primitive  mind  than  the  possibility  of 
alleviating  a  morbid  condition  of  the  body  by  the  intro- 
duction of  substances  which  are  not  articles  of  food.  That 
relief  from  pain  is  procurable  from  external  application  is 
a  fact  much  more  easily  discoverable,  for  here  both  reason- 
ing and  accident  might  contribute  to  disclose  the  important 
truth.  A  person  scorched  by  fire  would  naturally  try  the 
remedial  efficacy  of  cold,  and  the  relief  which  he  would 
obtain  from  it  might  induce  him  to  try  the  effects  of  ex- 
ternal refrigerants  in  local  inflammations  arising  from 
Other  causes,  and  hence  would  originate  the  idea  of  topical 
applications.  But  no  hint  of  the  use  and  powers  of  inter- 
nal medicines  could  be  derived  from  such  sources,  or  from 
reasoning,  however  easily  it  might  from  accidental  causes 
of  very  probable  occurrence.  The  results  arising  from  the 
eating  of  agreeable  sour  or  bitter  herbs,  or  trials  of  the 
fitness  of  different  plants  and  roots  as  articles  of  food, 
might  disclose  influences  over  the  animal  economy,  that 
would  soon  arrest  attention,  and  suggest  a  search  for  other 
medicinal  agents,  possessing  the  invaluable  property  of 
controlling  the  aberrations  of  health.  In  such  a  view, 
there  is,  after  all,  little  of  conjecture,  for  the  probability  is 
so  high  as  to  produce  conviction  that  in  some  such  way 
must  the  art  of  restoring  health  have  originated. 

It  would  soon  happen  that  persons  whose  inclination 
led  them  to  inquire  into  the  properties  of  simples  would 
progressively  collect  information  which  people  generally 
did  not  possess,  and  at  length  would  be  so  far  distinguished 
for  this  useful  attainment,  that  their  opinions  would  be 
sought  and  deferred  to,  however  crude  their  conceptions 
and  simple  their  means.  In  such  beginnings  the  art  of 
medicine  very  probably  originated,  and,  if  so,  it  is  in 
vain  to  search  for  its  invention  in  any  particular  country. 
It  was  invented  everywhere,  if  the  expression  be  allowed, 
as  soon  as  a  community  existed,  and,  accordingly,  the  an- 
cient authorities  place  a  discoverer  in  almost  every  coun- 
try of  the  Eastern  hemisphere.  It  was  of  course  cultivated 
in  some  places  more  than  others.  Conringius  says — "  Apud 
JEgyptios  tamen  pene  primo  omnium  Mam  magi*  solitc 
cultam,  extra  dubium  videtur  esse." — (Univ.  Art.  Mid.. 
1687). 

Ancient  Egypt  has  been  always  considered  as  the  ear- 
liest nursery  of  science  and  literature.  The  priests  were 
the  appointed  guardians  of  knowledge  as  well  as  the 
superintendents  of  the  education  of  youth  ;  and,  from 
the  little  that  can  be  collected  on  the  subject,  it  appears 
that  the  priests  did  not  possess  much  of  the  learning  at  that 
period,  and  pretended  to  more  than  they  knew.  Amongst 
the  records  kept  by  the  priests,  history  alludes  to  some  which 
related  to  a  kind  of  medical  code,  much  mystified  and  dis- 
figured by  superstition.  There  is  a  passage  in  Isocrates 
on  which  the  learned  Dr.  James  founds  his  opinion  that 
the  priests  of  ancient  Egypt  were  the  first  practitioners  in 
medicine.  The  passage  quoted  by  Dr.  James  is  as  fol- 
lows : — "  The  priests,  who  enjoy  many  advantages,  have 
for  the  relief  of  the  afflicted  invented  a  system  of  physic 
which  does  not  prescribe  dangerous  medicines,  but  such 
as  may  be  used  as  safely  as  their  daily  food  ;  hence  it  is 
that  the  Egyptians  are  a  people  of  sound  and  robust  con- 
stitution, and  live  to  a  great  age." 

This  does  not,  however,  in  my  mind  substantiate 
the  fact  which  it  is  brought  forward  to  support,  viz  , 
that  the  priests  of  Egypt  were  the  first  practitioners  of 
medicine.  It  seems  to  prove  two  positions  of  a  contraiy 
tendency  ;  first,  that  the  priests  invented  a  mild  practice 
of  physic,  and,  secondly,  that  there  was  some  othtr  prac- 
tice, in  which  powerful  and  dangerous  medicines  were  used. 
Why  would  the  invention  of  a  gentle  mode  of  treatment 
be  spoken  of  in  terms  of  commendation,  unless  there  had 
been  in  use  a  more  rough  and  dangerous  method,  which 
was  not  of  their  invention,  and  with  which  a  comparison 
was  made  ?  From  this  quotation  the  iufereuce  might  also 
be  drawn  that  the  practice  of  the  priests  was  a  simple 
preliminary  treatment,  employed  only  in  mild  forms  of 
disease  ;  while  the  exhibition  of  more  active  remedies  was 


reserved  for  a  different  class  of  practitioners.  To  adminis- 
ter relief  of  the  former  kind  would  be  but  an  act  of 
humanity,  and  such  as  would  be  expected  from  their 
sacred  calling,  especially  as  it  appears  they  were  liberally 
provided  for  by  the  State. 

Diodorus  Siculus  says  that  "  Out  of  the  records  in  the 
sacred  registers  from  things  done  in  former  times,  they 
(the  priests)  read  profitable  lectures  for  present  use  and 
practice "  (lib.  i.).  To  understand  this,  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  the  inscribing  of  knowledge  on  columns 
was  a  device  anciently  practised  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world.  Josephus  says  the  sons  of  Seth  inscribed  two 
columns,  one  of  brick  and  the  other  of  stone,  with  their 
astronomical  discoveries.  It  appears  from  various  testi- 
monies, that  in  the  age  of  Hermes,  and  long  after,  it  was 
the  custom  in  Egypt  to  inscribe  their  literature  on  columns, 
instead  of  writing  it  on  the  papyrus  (Conringius). 
Hermes,  otherwise  Mercury,  otherwise  Thoth,  inscribed 
all  his  knowledge  on  columns.  These  writings  were  in 
the  care  of  the  priests  ;  they  were  no  doubt  the  same  that 
they  employed  as  a  source  of  information  for  their  lectures, 
for  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Eusebius,  that  they  were 
preserved  in  the  most  secret  places  of  the  Egyptian  tem- 
ples, and,  according  to  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  some  of 
them  were  on  medicine. 

Thus  the  passage  of  Dioioru3,  above  quoted,  shows  that 
in  bis  time  the  duty  of  the  priests  was  to  instruct  the  peo- 
ple in  the  knowledge  contained  in  the  sacred  registers, 
some  of  which  were  on  the  subject  of  medicine,  to  the  use 
of  which  the  people  were  very  much  addicted.  The  medi- 
cal knowledge  which  their  profession  thus  obliged  them  to 
possess,  was  that  which  they  employed  in  charitable  dis- 
pensations. Its  quality  may  be  judged  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  immutability  and  antiquity.  But  if  this  is 
to  be  received  as  evidence  at  all  of  the  interference  of  the 
priests  in  medicine,  the  following  has  an  equal  claim.  In 
another  place  Diodorus  says — "  The  physicians  make  use 
of  receipts  prescribed  by  law,  constructed  by  the  ancient 
physicians  ;  if  they  cannot  cure  the  patient  with  them, 
they  are  never  blamed,  but  if  they  use  other  medicines, 
they  suffer  death,  inasmuch  as  the  law-maker  appointed 
such  receipts  for  cure  as  were  approved  by  the  most 
learned  doctors,  such  as  by  long  experience  had  been 
found  effectual."  Here,  then,  both  ancient  and  modern 
physicians  are  expressly  mentioned,  but  not  a  word  is  said 
of  their  being  priests,  nor  in  any  other  part  of  the  histories 
of  Diodorus,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  bad  the  two 
characters  ever  been  combined,  he  would  not  have  failed 
to  mention  a  circumstance  so  unusual  in  the  customs  of 
mankind  as  the  execution  of  their  priests,  protected  as 
they  have  always  been,  even  in  the  most  barbarous  ages. 
Strabo  details  the  duties  of  the  priests  (lib.  xvii),  and 
speaks  of  themselves  elsewhere,  but  does  not  allude  to 
their  exercising  the  art  of  medicine.  Herodotus  speaks 
distinctly  of  physicians,  and  the  regulation  of  their  pro- 
fession :  He  says — "  The  Egyptians,  in  the  pursuit  of 
health,  take  a  variety  of  strong  medicines  during  three 
successive  days  in  every  month,  believing  that  all  diseases 
arise  from  repletion.  Next  the  Libyans,  they  are  the 
most  healthy  ;  they  eat  certain  fish  and  birds  raw.  The 
medical  art  is  thus  distributed  by  the  Egyptians  : — Every 
disease  has  a  physician  to  itself,  who  cures  nothing  else  ; 
all  places  are  filled,  therefore,  with  medical  practitioners. 
There  are  doctors  of  the  eyes,  and  doctors  of  the  head, 
and  doctors  of  the  teeth,  and  of  the  stomach,  and  of  all 
inward  complaints  ''  ( Taylor's  "  Herodotus  "'  ii.,  136 ). 
But  not  a  word  is  said  of  the  supposed  twofold  ministry 
of  the  priests. 

Let  us  now  contrast  this  body  of  negative  evidence  with 
a  passage  in  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  on  which  Dr.  James 
partly  founds  his  opinion.  He  says  — "  There  were  forty-two 
books  of  Hermes  of  great  account,  which  contain  all  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Egyptians  ;  the  six  last  are  in  a  more  particular 
manner  studied  by  the  ■ncurnxpopoi,  pall  or  cloak-bearers  (a 
particular  order  of  priests),  as  relating  to  medicine.  These 
treat  of  the  constitution  of  the  body,  diseases,  instruments, 
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the  eyes,  and  lastly  the  disorders  peculiar  to  women."  Dr. 
James  translates  Trao-rocpopoi  pall  or  cloak-bearers  "  a  par- 
ticular order  of  priests."  Why  they  should  be  designated 
priests  does  not  appear  :  the  etymology  iracrrov  <pepw  does 
not  convey  that  signification  :  "  iracrro^opos  sedituus ''  a 
church- warden  {Ilederici  Lex)  :  "  one  who  carries  about  a 
case  containing  the  image  of  a  god  "  (Donnigan)  :  irao-rov 
a  chamber  or  house  of  a  priest,  and  </>*/>«  to  carry  (Donni- 
gan) :  these  are  the  only  traces  of  the  priesthood  I  can 
find  in  the  word,  but  they  do  not  indicate  that  the 
iracrrocpopoi  were  priests,  much  less  that  they  were  physi- 
cians. The  passage  in  Clemens  merely  declares  that  the 
subjects  mentioned  constituted  in  a  more  especial  manner 
a  part  of  the  education  of  the  Tra<TTo<popoi,  whatever  their 
office  may  have  been  ;  but  no  sufficient  reason  appears  to 
induce  a  belief  that  they  were  priests  ;  and  still  less  that 
they  professionally  practised  the  medical  art  as  supposed 
by  Dr.  James. 

On  the  whole,  it  does  not  distinctly  appear,  by  any 
historical  record,  that  medicine  was  practised  by  the  priests 
of  ancient  Egypt ;  and  several  historians  who  treat 
of  the  state  of  physic  in  these  ages,  by  their  silence  on  the 
subject  of  its  being  the  province  of  the  priest,  disprove 
the  existence  of  such  a  custom.  We  only  find  that  these 
sacred  characters  made  the  healing  art  a  part  of  their 
studies  ;  they  were  obliged  to  do  so,  because  we  learn  from 
Celsus  and  others,  that  medicine,  in  its  early  ages,  was  a 
branch  of  philosophy  ;  and  from  Pliny  that  it  remained  so 
down  to  the  days  of  Hippocrates  who  first  separated  it. 
Now,  the  Egyptian  priests  being  the  conservators  and 
diffusers  of  philosophy,  and  well  paid  for  their  labours  by 
being  in  possession  of  one-third  of  the  land,  were  bound  to 
understand  and  teach  physic  as  a  part  of  a  general  educa- 
tion. It  should  be  recollected  that  Clemens  flourished  in 
the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  ;  that  Diodorus 
and  Strabo  were  his  predecessors  by  half  a  century  ;  and 
that  Herodotus  lived  no  less  than  six  centuries  and  a-half 
before  him.  Whatever  advantages  the  first  had  with 
regard  to  knowledge  of  ancient  usages,  so  had  the  others 
in  a  greater  degree.  If  Clemens  alluded  to  his  own  times, 
his  evidence  does  not  apply  ;  and  he  seems  to  do  so.  If  it 
be  affirmed  that  the  usage  is  of  much  more  ancient  date, 
then  the  statement  is  unsupported  by  historical  evidence, 
and  is  even  opposed  by  the  silence  of  historians  professing 
to  write  on  the  very  subject. 

It  is  probable  that  in  ancient  Egypt  medicine  was  thus 
regulated  :  the  physicians  procured  transcripts  from  the 
priests  of  the  prescriptions  authorised  by  law,  and  employed 
them  as  they  were  bound  to  do  under  penalty,  the  priests 
occasionally  using  the  same  formulae  in  cases  perhaps  of 
charitable  dispensation.  No  doubt  this  kind  of  legal 
medicine  was  common  amongst  the  people  ;  for  they  were 
all  addicted  to  inordinate  care  of  health,  and  to  remedies  ; 
so  much  so  that  some  ancient  authors  have  sarcastically 
said  that  the  Egyptians  were  all  physicians. 

The  professed  physicians  were  only  bound  to  treat 
diseases  according  to  law  for  the  first  four  days  ;  previously 
to  the  expiration  of  that  period,  the  administration  of  a 
purgative  would  be  punished  with  death  :  but  after  it, 
they  might  use  their  own  judgment.  This  extraordinary 
fact  is  testified  by  Diodorus  and  Aristotle,  the  latter  of 
whom  thus  epitomises  it  : — "It  is  stupid  in  any  art  to  govern 
according  to  written  rules.  So  in  Egypt,  it  is  lawful  for 
physicians  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of  cure  after  the  fourth 
day  ;  but  if  they  adopted  it  prior  to  this,  it  was  at  their 
own  peril "  (Taylor's  "  Aristotle  "  p.  342).  The  treatment  of 
the  incipient  disease  we  know  often  determines  the 
sequel  :  the  physician  had  to  contend  with  legal  disabili- 
ties, and  little  character  could  be  derived  from  practice 
constrained  by  law  :  but  I  hey  were  rendered  independent 
of  character  ;  for  Diodorus  says  that  they  were  allowed  ft 
salary  from  the  public  income.  It  seems  pretty  certain, 
therefore,  that  medicine  never  made  much  advance  in  a 
country  where  improvements  Were  in  a  manner  inter- 
dicted by  law,  and  punished  with  death. 

It  may  be  here  observed  that  the  learned   Conringius 


does  not  even  suggest  the  idea  of  the  union  of  medicine 
with  the  office  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  notwithstanding 
his  extensive  researches  on  all  subjects  connected  with 
medical  literature,  although  he  thinks  the  art  was  first 
extensively  cultivated  in  Egypt.  It  is  quite  a  different 
thing,  however,  to  admit  with  Pliny  the  value  of  the  ora- 
cular dispensation  of  cures  vouchsafed  by  the  gods  which 
we  know  were  delivered  by  the  priests,  and  which,  by 
acting  on  the  imagination,  often  effected  surprising  re- 
coveries, as  indeed  the  supposed  intervention  of  super- 
natural agency  has  done  in  our  own  days. 

Throughout  those  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which 
Egypt  is  mentioned,  there  occurs  nothing  that  could  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  medical  care  of  the  sick  was  entrusted 
to  the  priests.  But  there  is  a  passage  which  may  be 
understood  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  probable  that 
seventeen  centuries  before  the  birth  of  Christ  there  were 
persons  practising  medicine  as  an  independent  art ;  and 
who  are  consequently  the  first  physicians  that  appear  on  the 
records  of  history.  The  subject  is  curious,  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  inquire  what  sort  of  persons  these  practi- 
tioners were .  In  the  50th  chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  2,  we 
read,  "  And  Joseph  commanded  his  servants  the  physicians 
to  embalm  his  father,  and  the  physicians  embalmed  Israel." 
The  Hebrew  root  of  the  word  "  physicians  "  means  to  heal 
(Parkhurst),  and,  as  a  plural  masculine  noun  would  mean 
healers,  hence  some  sort  of  medical  practitioner  would  be 
meant.  It  is  true  the  word  also  means  giants,  but  that 
cannot  be  its  acceptation  here.  But  it  appears  that  these 
persons  also  embalmed  Jacob,  a  duty  which  required  much 
experience,  and  which  was,  of  course,  a  part  of  their  pro- 
fession. Now  we  know  that  many  medicinal  substances 
were  used  in  the  process  of  embalming  ;  and  these  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  physicians  to  understand  how  to  mix,  and 
to  employ.  But  if  their  profession  were  to  heal  diseases 
and  to  preserve  bodies,  and  if  the  latter  duty  required 
that  they  should  mix  and  employ  medicines,  it  is  to  be 
supposed  that  they  would  render  the  same  services  in  the 
healing  department ;  for  why  should  they  provide  and  use 
medicines  for  one  branch  of  their  profession,  and  not  use 
them  for  the  other,  which  was  by  far  the  more  useful '?  If 
this  view  be  correct,  Joseph's  physicians  were  practitioners 
who,  besides  prescribing  for  diseases,  provided  medicines 
and  fitted  them  for  exhibition — a  very  natural  association  of 
duties  ;  and,  when  occasion  required,  opened,  disembowelled 
and  preserved  dead  bodies.  They  were,  therefore,  in  some 
respects,  the  same  as  the  general  practitioners  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  this  would  be  evidence  not  only  that  the 
real  practice  of  medicine,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  have 
been,  was  not  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  but  that  general 
practitioners  have  existed  as  a  profession  for  3,500  years. 

It  has  been  sometimes  admitted  that,  amongst  the  Jews 
of  antiquity,  medicine  was  practised  by  the  priests,  because 
in  some  parts  of  the  Scriptures  they  were  enjoined  to  per- 
form certain  services  for  the  sick.  They  had  it  in  express 
command  from  God  to  watch  over  "  the  plague  of  leprosy  ;" 
and,  from  the  same  Divine  source,  they  were  taught  the 
symptoms  by  which  that  loathsome  disease  was  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. In  the  13th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  Ave  find 
ample  details  on  this  subject  :  and  this  fact  is  in  conformity 
with  the  opinion  that  the  priests  had.  never  made  disease 
their  study,  since  it  was  found  necessary  so  minutely  to 
describe  the  symptoms  of  leprosy,  in  those  days  so  common 
a  calamity. 

In  taking  leave  of  this  part  of  the  subject,  one  observa- 
tion only  need  be  made.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  ages 
near  our  own  times,  the  clergy  and  persons  under  religious 
vows,  did,  in  various  countries,  minister  to  the  corporeal 
as  well  as  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people.  Fosbrooke, 
in  his  work  on  "  British  Monachism,"  gives  tacts  of  this 
kind,  but  very  much  disparages  the  motives.  Speaking  of 
England, he  says — "Medicine  was  mostly  professed  by 
use  they  alone  were  capable  of  reading  the 
Latin  works  on  the  art  of  healing.  Prom  the  nature  of 
some  of  their  prescriptions,  there  appears  an  evident  inten- 
tion of  confining  this  art,  as  well  as  others,  to  the  dogmas 
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of  the  existing  religion  ;  for  which  reason  relics  were  in- 
troduced into  the  materia  medica.  The  hairs  of  a  saint's 
beard,  dipped  in  holy  water,  were  taken  inwardly  (he 
quotes  M.  Paris).  A  ring  taken  from  the  body  of  St. 
Reniigius,  and  dipped  in  water,  is  said  to  have  produced 
a  drink  very  good  in  fevers,  and  different  diseases.  Relics 
were  also  hawked  about,  and  money  given  to  the  bearers 
for  access  of  the  sick  to  them." 

A  little  intermixture  of  worldly  policy  may  be  found 
also  in  the  clerical  medicine  of  other  countries.  Amongst 
the  negroes  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  priests  have  been  always 
the  physicians.  When  the  priest  was  consulted,  he  first 
took  care  that  a  proper  offering  was  made,  as  a  sheep  or  a 
hog,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  patient  ;  without 
which  a  recovery  could  not  be  effected.  A  new  offering 
must  be  made  if  the  disease  increased  :  and  if  it  proved, 
obstinate,  many  other  of  the  sable  physicians  would  be 
called  in,  each  of  whom  would  piously  suggest  that  the 
offering  should  be  renewed. 

In  China,  to  this  day,  the  priests  as  well  as  the  physi- 
cians practise  medicine,  such  as  the  practice  is.  In  some 
parts  of  Hindoostan,  the  priests  not  only  had  the  care  of 
the  sick,  but  fed  and  clothed  them.  Sir  John  Chardin,  in 
his  travels  in  Miugrelia,  informs  us  that  the  duties  of 
physician  and  surgeon  to  all  Mingrelia  were  discharged  by 
a  Theatine  friar.  But  we  have  better  instances  of  clerical 
medicine  than  any  of  these,  A  learned  dispensatory  was 
written  by  a  priest  of  Tournay  named  Joannes  de  Sancto 
Amando.  Basil  Valentine,  the  author  of  "  Currus  Trium- 
phalis  Antimonia,''  which  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  antimonials  in  many  diseases,  was  a  Benedictine 
monk,  and  as  he  himself  says,  a  scarcely  ever  failing  phy- 
sician. Kermes  mineral,  which  once  enjoyed  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  medicine,  was  brought  into  notice  chiefly  by  a 
Carthusian  friar,  and  hence  was  called  Carthusian  powder  ; 
it  was  made  generally  known  by  an  order  of  the  King  of 
France  in  1720.  Peruvian  bark  was  originally  called 
Jesuits'  powder,  because  first  introduced  by  that  order  of 
the  priesthood.  Many  other  instances  might  be  adduced  ; 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  although  the  sacred 
profession  did  not  give  origin  to  the  art  of  medicine,  it 
contributed  to  its  improvement,  and  often  applied  it  to  the 
alleviation  of  human  suffering. 

Amongst  some  of  the  nations  of  antiquity  there  was 
neither  an  acknowledged  code  of  medicine,  nor  physicians ; 
nor  did  the  priests  interfere  in  medical  affairs.  Whatever 
knowledge  of  remedies  existed  was  diffused  amongst  the 
population  ;  and  this,  when  necessity  required,  was  called 
into  action  in  a  singular  manner.  We  can  easily  conceive 
how  crude,  incongruous,  and  absurd  must  have  been  the 
chaotic  mass  of  notions  which  could  be  suddenly  collected 
from  street  passengers,  and  which  was  nevertheless  to 
guide,  or  rather  bewilder,  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the 
sick.  Such  a  state  of  things  existed  in  the  days  of  Hero- 
dotus, four  centuries  and  a  half  before  Christ,  in  the 
splendid  City  of  Babylon,  which,  although  it  boasted  one 
hundred  brazen  gates,  could  not,  on  an  emergency,  pro- 
duce one  physician.  That  traveller  and  historian  says — 
"  The  Babylonians  have  an  excellent  practice  ;  they  have 
no  physicians  by  profession  ;  but  those  who  are  diseased, 
being  brought  into  the  public  places,  whoever  passes  the 
sick  man  advises  with  him  concerning  his  disorder  ;  and 
if  he  has  himself  at  any  time  laboured  under  the  same 
complaint,  or  knows  one  affected  in  the  same  way,  recom- 
mends the  remedies  by  which  he  himself,  or  others,  were 
cured.  To  pass  a  sick  person  in  silence,  without  inquiring 
his  complaint,  is  deemed  a  breach  of  duty."  (Taylor's 
'■  Herodotus  ").  Strange  that  so  dangerous  a  practice  should 
have  been  considered  excellent. 

The  same  usage  obtained  at  Rome.  It  is  affirmed  by 
Pliny  that  for  six  centuries  after  the  foundation  of  the 
City,  there  were  no  physicians  in  that  capital.  During 
that  period,  the  custom  was  to  carry  the  sick  to  the  Forum, 
in  order  that  the  opinion  of  passengers  might  be  taken  on 
their  cases.  It  is  probable  that  Piiny  meant  Roman  phy- 
sicians when  he  specified  six  centuries  ;  for  in  another 


place  he  states  that  the  Physician  Archayathus  settled  at 
Rome,  U.C.  535.  And  Dionysius,  of  Halicarnassus,  says 
that  in  the  year  301  after  the  foundation  of  the  City,  so 
dreadful  a  pestilence  raged  in  Rome  that  there  were  not 
physicians  enough  there  to  attend  the  sick.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  there  were  no  Roman  physicians  ; 
for  all  who  practised  in  Rome  were  Greeks.  The  Romans 
made  no  progress  in  medicine,  and  little  in  any  of  the 
sciences. 

The  Greeks  imitated  the  Egyptians  in  everything;  bo 
much  so  that  a  resemblance  is  observable  between  many 
of  the  institutions,  customs,  and  opinions  of  the  contempo- 
raneous people  of  the  two  countries.  The  Greeks  piously 
stole  occasionally  an  Egyptian  deity,  and  one  by  one  bor- 
rowed the  whole  Egyptian  mythology,  and  converted  it  to 
their  own  purposes,  sometimes  palpably,  and  sometimes 
under  names  which  effectually  screened  the  theft.  In  like 
manner,  they  borrowed  their  medicines  and  medical 
opinions,  and  adopted  something  like  their  mode  of  col- 
lecting medical  knowledge,  and  performing  cures.  The 
dans  had  their  Thoth  or  Hermes;  everything  that 
related  to  him  was  accounted  sacred  ;  he  himself  was  wor- 
shipped as  a  divinity  ;  and  on  him  was  bestowed  the  super- 
lative epithet,  "  Trismegistus,"  or  (Aries  renoicned.  From 
this  deity  their  notions  of  medicine  were  derived.  The 
Greeks  attributed  a  descent  just  a3  lofty  to  their  art  of 
medicine.  To  their  Esculapius  they  gave  the  glory  of  its 
invention,  and  in  gratitude  for  his  favours  they  deified 
him.  No  less  than  sixty-three  temples  were  dedicated  to 
him  in  Greece  and  her  colonies.  His  wonderful  cures  were 
recorded,  not  on  pillars,  but  on  tables  of  marble  ;  and  long 
after  his  death  be  considerately  communicated  with  his 
votaries  concerning  their  health.  It  was  the  custom  to 
bring  all  sick  persons  to  the  temple  of  Esculapius,  where 
the  priests  and  priestesses,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
the  god,  propitiated  his  favour  for  the  patient  Various 
ceremonies  and  mystical  solemnities  were  practised  on  the 
sick,  the  influence  of  which  acting  on  their  disordered 
imagination  seldom  failed  to  produce  visions  or  dreams  in 
which  the  promised  disclosure  of  the  mode  of  cure  wis 
made,  or  fancied  to  be  made,  and  which  disclosures  the 
priests  assured  them  were  vouchsafed  through  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  deity  Esculapius  himself.  The  patients, 
when  recovered,  left  behind  them  a  record  of  their  cure, 
and  all  discoveries  thus  ascertained  were  engraved  on 
tables  of  marble,  and  deposited  in  the  temple.  Such  im- 
plicit reliance  was  reposed  in  the  records  of  this  temple, 
that  Galen  declares  his  patients  would  more  willingly 
have  abided  by  them,  or  by  their  dreams,  than  by  his  pre- 
scriptions. Fortunately,  however,  for  the  purses  of  the 
regular  practitioners  of  antiquity,  the  temple  with  all  its 
records  and  nostrums  was  consumed  by  fire  ;  and  thus  an 
end  was  put  to  the  very  profitable  trade  which  was  therein 
privately  carried  on  by  the  prit 

This  Esculapius,  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  deserves  some 
notice  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  healing  art  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding the  ridiculous  accounts  of  his  life  and  parent- 
age fabricated  by  the  Greeks,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  a  person  of  this  name  did  once  exist,  although  of 
much  more  humble  origin  and  less  extravagant  pretensions. 
It  is  matter  of  history  that  he  was  surgeon  to  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Argonauts  ;  and  that  he  was  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  of  simples  by  an  eminently  accomplished  per- 
son whose  name  was  Chiron,  and  whose  life  has  been  so 
mixed  up  with  fables,  that  we  know  nothing  of  him  more 
than  that  the  constellation  Sagittarius  commemorates  his 
skill. 

Esculapius  seems  to  have  flourished  about  1263  years 
before  Christ.  The  following  account  of  him  given  by 
Diodorus  Siculus  (Lib.  iv.,  cap.  4.)  probably  contains  some 
obscure  truths  amidst  the  disguise  of  fiction  and  absurdity 
in  which  it  is  dressed.  Esculapius,  the  son  of  Apollo  and 
Coronis,  was  a  person  of  acute  intellect.  Earnestly  devoted 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  he  discovered  many  valuable  re- 
medies, and  at  length  performed  such  wonderful  cures  of 
persons  whose  cases  appeared  hopeless,  that  he  was  re- 
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ported  to  have  raised  numbers  from  the  dead.  Pluto,  on 
learning  this,  complained  to  Jupiter  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  recoveries  effected  by  Esculapius,  the  periodical  num- 
ber of  deaths  decreased,  and  that  the  empire  of  his  infernal 
majesty  was  seriously  threatened.  Jupiter  was  so  incensed 
that  he  hurled  a  thunderbolt  at  Esculapius,  and  put  him 
out  of  condition  to  recover  any  more  dead  men. 


THERAPEUTICAL    MEMORANDA. 


STRYCHNIA   IN    FATTY    DEGENERATION    OF 
THE   HEART. 

By  J.  Waring-Curran,  L.K.  &  Q.C.P.I.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  &c. 

During  the  summer  months  cases  of  heart  disease  ap- 
pear more  frequently  and  impart  the  impression  that  affec- 
tions of  this  important  organ,  by  their  greater  prevalence 
and  the  urgency  of  their  symptoms  at  particular  times,  are 
influenced  or  controlled  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
a  great  measure.  In  the  district  in  which  I  reside  patients 
who  laboured  under  fatty  degeneration  seemed  to  suffer  in 
a  very  marked  degree  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August  of  last  year.  The  majority  of  those  patients  whose 
malady  I  successfully  "battled  against  by  a  treatment  to  be 
presently  explained,  passed  through  the  winter  remarkably 
well,  and  did  not  evince  any  return  of  the  distressing 
symptoms  so  characteristic  of  this  form  of  heart  disease 
until  the  end  of  June,  Wednesday  the  twenty -second  being 
one  of  the  hottest  days  since  the  hot  period  of  last  July. 
In  treating  cases  of  fatty  heart  accompanied  by  all  the 
pathognomic  symptoms  of  the  disease,  I  have  hitherto  ex- 
perienced much  uncertainty,  and,  in  many  instances, 
vexatious  disappointment.  My  attention  was  first  acci- 
dentally directed  to  the  great  value  of  strychnia  as  a  thera- 
{>eutic  agent  in  this  malady  by  my  prescribing  it  for  a 
ady  who  suffered  from  a  non- inflammatory  affection  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  who,  at  the  same  time,  possessed  a  fatty 
heart.  Under  the  action  of  a  mixture  whose  chief  com- 
ponents were  liquor  strychnia  and  iodide  of  ammonium — 
a  drug  I  have  elsewhere  shown  to  be  more  powerful  in  its 
effect,  and  more  strikingly  efficacious  than  the  iodide  of 
potassium — I  was  struck  with  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  heart,  and  the  rapid  manner  in  which  the  organ  ap- 

f  eared  to  recover  itself  after  a  couple  of  weeks'  treatment, 
was  strongly  tempted  to  push  my  experiments  further, 
and  during  the  hot  months  of  last  summer  I  had  ample 
opportunity  of  so  doing,  and  of  thoroughly  satisfying  my- 
self that  the  strychnia  produced  a  more  marked  and  more 
beneficial  effect  than  any  other  drug  hitherto  prescribed  by 
me.  Under  its  influence  I  noticed  patients  rally  and  obtain 
quiet  sleep,  who  dreaded  lying  on  the  back,  and  I  observed 
severe  forms  of  dyspnoea  pass  off,  and  sharp  attacks  of  an- 
gina subside  from  its  use.  The  preparation  I  invariably  used, 
and  continue  to  employ,  was  the  liquor  strychnia.  I  com- 
menced with  four  grain  doses  equivalent  to  the  one-thirtieth 
of  a  grain,  steadily  increasing  it  until  I  gave  what  was 
equal  to  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  together  with  two  grain  doses 
of  the  iodide  of  ammonium,  a  small  quantity  of  spirits  of 
chloroform  and  camphor  julep  as  a  vehicle.  In  some  cases 
I  was  forced  to  forego  the  administration  of  the  drug  (owing 
to  the  supervention  of  muscular  twitchings,  but,  very 
curious  to  mark,  the  twitchings  commenced  about  the  pre- 
cardial  region,  and  in  one  instance  confined  themselves  to 
the  left  arm),  and  substitute  the  citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia 
for  a  few  days  instead.  I  also  recommend  the  iodide  of  am- 
monium to  be  freely  rubbed  in  over  the  heart  in  the  form  of 
cerate.  Should  there  bo  fainting  attacks  I  advise  small 
quantities  of  brandy  or  sal  volatile,  but  I  have  ever  re- 
marked, once  the  powerfully  stimulating  effects  upon  the 
muscular  system  of  the  strychnine  manifests  itself, 
that  syncope  and  cardiac  distress  pass  off.  Some 
authors  tell  us  that  strychnine  produces  paralysis  of  the 
heart :  an  over  dose  of  the  drug  may  have  such  an  effect ; 


but  my  experience  is,  that,  by  its  operation  on  the  whole 
system  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  motor  nerves, 
it  produces  a  powerful  tonic  effect  in  certain  debili- 
tated conditions  of  the  system,  and  that  in  no  disease  is 
this  more  readily  appreciable  than  in  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart,  wherein  it  acts  very  powerfully  in  giving  tone  to, 
and  increasing  in  a  marked  manner,  the  muscular  contrac- 
tions of  this  organ.  My  object  in  combining  with  the 
strychnia  the  iodide  of  ammonium  was  that  it  might  act 
as  an  alterative  and  absorbent. 


dtota. 


LECTURES  ON  CLINICAL  MEDICINE.* 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  this  volume  with  pleasure. 
Like  its  predecessors,  it  is  full  of  valuable  matter ;  and  by 
a  physician  who,  we  believe,  had  no  superior,  if  indeed  he 
had  an  equal.  Since  we  last  spoke  of  him,  this  great  phy- 
sician has  passed  away,  leaving  the  Profession,  however, 
many  mementoes  of  his  unrivalled  powers  of  observation 
and  reasonings.  As  he  thought  highly  of  our  Graves,  whose 
works  he  so  constantly  quotes,  so  may  we  think  of  him, 
and  undoubtedly  there  were  many  points  of  resemblance 
between  the  two  men.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
on  such  a  subject.  The  present  volume  has  been  issued 
by  the  Sydenham  Society,  as  one  of  its  yearly  volumes, 
and  they  have  done  good  service  in  so  acting,  not  only  in 
this,  but  in  the  former  volumes. 

The  present  one  is  made  up  of  twenty-five  lectures,  or 
as  we  think  they  should  be  called  "  Clinical  Essays,"  for 
this  would  represent  what  each,  in  reality,  is.  To  enter 
into  these  separately  would  far  exceed  our  present  limits. 
We  can  only  then  refer  to  those  which  strike  us  as  being 
peculiarly  good.  The  third  in  the  volume  is  on  "  Ozeena" 
and  the  reader  will  find  it  full  of  important  matter,  as 
well  as  the  treatment  the  author  has  found  the  most  effec- 
tual in  this  complaint.  Of  its  great  obstinacy  we  are  warned 
again  and  again,  and  indeed  for  ourselves  we  consider  the 
disease,  especially  in  its  severe  forms,  almost  incurable. 
It  is  very  easy  to  relieve  it,  and  apparently  cure  it.  But 
it  is  sure  to  return,  and  must  too  often  be  looked  upon  as 
a  life-long  disease,  as  well  as  one  which  entails  frequently 
great  misery,  as  regards  the  fcetor,  and  quite  capable  like- 
wise of  slowly  but  surely  sapping  the  springs  of  life.  So 
much  depends  on  the  local  treatment  that  we  may  venture 
to  hope  that  the  improved  methods  of  examination  of  the 
back  of  the  throat  and  nose,  lately  introduced,  may  help 
powerfully  in  aiding  the  cure  of  the  disease,  for  we  have 
little  doubt,  if  all  the  parts  affected  could  be  reached,  the 
disease  would  be  much  more  amenable  then  it  is.  Our 
space  prevents  us  noticing  several  valuable  lectures  on 
Affections  of  the  Larynx  ;  Phthisis  ;  Haemoptysis,  &c.  But 
we  would  direct  the  special  attention  of  our  leaders  to  the 
several  chapters  which  follow  on  Pleurisy,  and  its  Results  ; 
particularly  the  question  of  tapping  the  chest.  Nowhere 
will  there  be  found  such  a  full  and,  in  every  way,  complete 
account  of  this  subject  as  in  these  pages.  It  was  well 
known  the  author  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  early 
operation  in  these  cases,  and  the  success  resulting  certainly 
seems  to  prove  he  was  right.  In  these  countries  it  is 
not  the  practice  to  interfere  at  such  an  early  stage,  and  the 
question  arises — do  we  not  then  lose  valuablo  time  by 
such  delay  ?  It  is  only  right  to  state  that  a  London  phy- 
sician— we  think  it  was  the  late  Dr.  Addison — stiongly 
advocated  early  operation,  and  this  several  years  since. 
There  is,  however,  a  point  not  to  be  overlooked  in  this 
matter,  and  this  is,  that  tin1  British  practice  is,  we  1" 
more  effective  than  French.    Hence  it  follows  that  in  many 
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cases,  at  least  of  pleuritic  effusions,  the  disease  yields  to 
the  treatment,  and  surgical  interference  does  not  become 
necessary .  In  discussing  this  subject,  it  may  be  well  not 
to  overlook  the  point.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  lectures 
on  this  important  subjects,  are  illustrated  by  a  number  of 
very  well  detailed  cases,  and  also  that  the  subject  of  trau- 
matic effusion  of  blood  into  the  pleura  is  also  considered, 
but  into  it  we  cannot  enter.  We  have  here  to  pass  by 
some  of  the  valuable  lectures  ;  but  one  devoted  especially 
to  the  treatment  of  pneumonia  calls  for  some  remarks.  "We 
need  not  say  what  a  difference  of  opinion  exists  at  the 
present  day  on  this  point,  some  holding  that  our  treatment 
should  be  entirely  expectant ;  and  others  doing  so  little 
that  it  maybe  considered  but  a  modification  of  the  former. 
We  do  not  side  with  either  of  these  ;  we  much  prefer  acting 
according  to  the  emergencies  of  each  case.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, of  our  own  views  we  would  speak  here,  but  of  the 
author's,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  find  him  advising  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  including  drugs  and  antiraonials. 
He  makes  also  the  important  remark,  that  the  same  doses 
of  antimonials  will  not  be  borne  at  one  time  as  at  another, 
thus  confirming  the  experience  of  all  the  great  minds  who 
have  gone  before  him,  and  refuting  the  ideas  of  those  who 
hold  that  diseases  are  ever  the  same,  and  who  make  the 
treatment  of  disease  a  routine.  The  reasoning  and  obser- 
vations which  run  through  the  entire  lecture  seem  to  us 
unanswerable,  and  we  only  wish  we  could  enter  more  fully 
into  them.  The  concluding  part  of  this  essay  is,  we  ought  to 
add,  occupied  with  the  subject  of  pneumonia,  as  it  attacks 
the  upper  lebe  of  the  lung,  and  also  the  treatment  of  some 
of  the  forms  of  delirium  which  attend  frequently  on  the 
disease  by  means  of  musk. 

The  lectures  which  follow  we  can  only  name.  They  are 
on  "  Tapping  the  Pericardium,  and  Organic  Affections  of  the 
Heart,"  "  Alcoholism,"  u  Spermatorrhoea,''  "Nocturnal  In- 
continence of  Urine,''  "  Glucosuria,*'  "  Polydipsia,"  and 
"  Vertigo.*'  We  can  only  say  for  these  that  each  and  all 
of  them  are  full  of  interesting  and  practical  matter,  and 
any  of  our  readers  who  may  want  to  consult  the  book  on 
any  of  these  subjects  will  not  be  disappointed  here.  In- 
deed, where  all  the  volumes  are  excellent  we  are  not  sure 
but  that  the  present  one  is  the  best,  and  we  only  wish 
there  may  be  more  to  follow. 


SCOTLAND. 

Not  very  long  since  we  took  occasion  to  make  a  few 
remarks  upon  the  necessity  of  some  reconstruction  of  the 
curatorial  board  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  similar  to 
what  was  proposed  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  in  his  address 
at  the  opening  of  last  winter  session.  It  was  no  actual 
transgression  into  which  the  curators  had  fallen  in  their 
appointments  to  medical  chairs,  which  led  us  at  that  time 
to  advocate  this  reform ;  on  the  contrary,  we  had  particular 
pleasure  in  referring  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
they  had  exercised  their  patronage.  But  the  histories  of 
the  appointments  were  not  such  as  to  encourage  the  belief 
that  future  vacancies  would  always  be  filled  with  equal 
judiciousness.  The  constitutional  weakness  of  the  board 
was  too  well  known  to  us  ;  and,  while  with  grateful  as- 
tonishment we  reviewed  the  past,  it  was  with  trembling 
anxiety  we  anticipated  the  future. 

We  now  feel  how  utterly  disproportionate  our  worst  fears 
have  been  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the  actual 
realities  which  the  recent  election  to  the  Chair  of  Mid- 
wifery has  established.  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  in 
their  capacity  as  delegates  to  the  court  of  curators,  have 
with  characteristic  impetuosity  and  unreasoning  zeal  been 
endeavouring  to  anticipate  the  national  memorial  to  Sir 
James  Simpson  ;  and,  by  placing  the  gown  which  had 
fallen  from  his  shoulders  upon  those  of  his  kinsman,  have 
imagined  they  were  conscientiously  discharging  a  solemn 
duty,  in  gratifying  their  own  eccentric  notions  of  what  i3 
due  to  the  name  of  Simpson.     This  i3,  perhaps,    he  most 


charitable  view  to  take  of  their  recent  act ;  and  in  this 
aspect  it  would  be  sufficiently  ludicrous,  were  it  not  for  the 
disastrous  consequences  with  which  their  clumsy  enthusiasm 
is  fraught. 

We  are  spared  the  painful  necessity  of  pointing  out  the 
immediate  injury  done  to  the  University  in  the  person  of 
the  recently  elected  professor.  With  singular  unanimity 
of  opinion  the  Profession  and  the  public  have  openly 
agreed  in  considering  him  as  occupying  the  position  of  an 
obstructive.  If  with  this  decision  he  is  satisfied,  we  have 
no  other  course  but  to  submit.  But  what  are  the  prospects 
of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  if  the  present  constitution 
of  the  curatorial  board  is  continued  ?  When  a  vacancy 
again  occurs,  with  what  reason  can  we  believe,  what  reason 
have  we  to  hope,  what  right  to  expect,  that  men  of  eminence 
will  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  appointment, 
or  expose  themselves  to  the  risk  and  mortification  of  having 
their  just  claims  ignored,  because  they  are  not  sufficiently 
popular  to  satisfy  the  unsearchable  understandings  of  the 
municipal  delegates  ?  We  greatly  fear  that  the  higher  the 
qualifications  of  the  individual  the  greater  will  be  the 
unwillingness  to  undergo  such  an  ordeal. 

It  is  commonly  affirmed  that  out  of  evil  a  certain  amount 
of  good  may  be  confidently  expected  to  result.  We  are 
inclined  to  hope  that  this  may  be  the  case  in  the  present 
instance.  While  the  election  of  Dr.  A.  R  Simpson  sup- 
plies an  answer  to  the  familiar  question  of  u  What's  in  a 
name  ? "  the  rejection  of  Dr.  Duncan  affords  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  utter  uselessness  of  the  present  system  of 
testimonial-giving.  The  principle  has  been  defended  on 
the  ground  that  testimonials  assist  in  guiding  the  decisions 
of  a  mixed  constituency,  and  they  are  said  to  be  specially 
adapted  to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  those  who  occupy 
seats  in  our  municipal  councils.  The  folly  of  such  reason- 
ing, and  the  falseness  of  the  premises  upon  which  it  is 
based,  are  abundantly  proved  b>  the  result  of  the  recent 
d.  Dr.  A.  R.  Simpson  was  elected  by  the  delegates 
of  the  town  council  on  account  of  the  name  he  bore,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  appearances,  was  supported  by  a  batch  of 
testimonials  which  had  failed  to  get  for  him  a  similar  chair 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  and  Dr.  Duncan  would 
have  been  elected  by  the  delegates  from  the  University  on 
account  of  work  accomplished  and  success  achieved,  and 
which,  irrespective  of  the  combined  evidence  of  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-four  splendid  testimonials  he  presented, 
entitled  him  to  all  he  desired  at  their  hands. 

Of  the  successful  candidate  we  have  no  wish  to  speak 
with  disrespect.  We  have  always  understood  him  to  be  an 
excellent  man,  and  a  most  successful  practitioner.  The 
most  that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  that  he  is  the  nephew  of 
Sir  James  Simpson,  and  his  successor  in  his  chair.  We 
trust  time  will  be  good  to  him, and  that  in  his  present  diffi- 
culties he  will  meet  with  friends  who  are  wiser  and  better 
able  to  advise  him  than  those  who  placed  him  in  them. 

Professor  Lister  has  been  appointed  Surgeon  in 
Ordinary  to  the  Queen  in  Scotland. 

University  of  Edinburgh.  —  Election  of  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery. — The  curators  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  met  on  Monday,  the  4th  of  July,  in  the 
University  Court-room,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Midwifery  to  fill  the  chair  rendered  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson.  All  the  curators 
were  present,  with  the  exception  of  Bailie  Skinner,  who  is 
at  present  on  the  Continent,  but  who  had  left  a  sealed 
paper  containing  his  vote.  Dr.  Alexander  R.  Simpson, 
Glasgow,  was  nominated  by  the  Lord  Provost ;  Dr.  Keiiler 
by  Bailie  Russell  ;  and  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  by  Sir 
William  Gibson-Craig.  Bailie  Fyfe  spoke  in  support  of 
Dr.  Simpson,  and  Lord  Neaves  and  Mr.  D.  Milne-Home 
in  support  of  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan.  Bailie  Skinner's 
sealed  paper  wa3  opened,  and  it  was  found  that  his  vote 
iven  in  favour  of  Dr.  Simpson.  Dr.  Matthews 
Duncan  and  Dr.  Simpson  having  each  three  votes,  and  Dr. 
Keiiler  only  one,  Bailie  Russell  withdrew  his  amendment, 
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and  gave  his  vote  for  Dr.  Simpson,  who  was  thus  elected 
by  four  to  three  votes.  A  large  number  of  students 
waited  outside  the  door  of  the  Court-room  while  the  elec- 
tion was  going  on,  and  the  announcement  of  the  result 
was  received  by  them  with  very  decided  tokens  of  disap- 
probation. 

The  following  requisition  to  Dr.  Alexander  R.Simpson, 
who  was  recently  elected  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  numerously  signed  : — 
"We,  the  undersigned  medical  graduates  and  students  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  think  it  would  be  a  becoming 
act  on  your  part — considering  the  feeling  in  the  Profession 
and  among  the  students  against  your  recent  election  to  the 
Chair  of  Midwifery  in  this  University — to  resign  the  same, 
feeling  that  your  appointment  is  detrimental  to  the  Uni- 
versity and  to  your  own  personal  interests  ;  and  that  this 
act  would  be  at  once  graceful  and  do  more  to  hand  your 
name  down  to  posterity  with  respect  and  esteem  than  the 
fact  of  your  having  been  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh."  We  also  understand  that  a 
requisition  to  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  to  give  a  six  months' 
winter  course  of  lectures  on  Midwifery,  in  order  that  his 
.students  may  be  qualified  for  examination  before  the 
University  Board,  is  in  the  course  of  signature,  and  that 
nearly  three  hundred  names  have  already  been  appended 
to  it. 


MR.    SYME. 

If  an  Edinburgh  graduate  were  asked  to  enumerate  the 
celebrated  men  who,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  had  best 
served  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  that  city  as  a  school 
of  medicine,  distinguished  above  every  other  in  Europe, 
the  name  which  would  first  occur  to  his  mind,  and  to  which 
he  would  give  articulate  expression,  would  be  that  of  Pro- 
fessor Syme.  In  doing  so  he  would  be  influenced  by  those 
feelings  of  profound  admiration  and  respect  which,  from 
the  moment  on  entering  his  class-room,  Mr.  Syme  inspired 
in  the  minds  of  his  students — impressions  which  time  only 
served  to  increase,  as  the  value  of  the  instruction  then  re- 
ceived became  more  fully  understood.  Others,  by  a  more 
brilliant  display  of  genius,  may  have  won  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh  a  greater  amount  of  popular  renown,  but 
none  have  ever  surpassed,  or,  more  correctly,  have  ever 
equalled  him  in  the  influence  for  good  which  he  has  exer- 
cised through  his  pupils  over  the  whole  civilized  world,  or 
in  establishing  upon  a  firm  basis  the  science  and  art  which 
he  professed. 

Mr.  Syme  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  November, 
1799,  being  the  younger  son  of  John  Syme,  Esq.,  of  Cart- 
more  and  Lochore,  the  representative  of  a  highly  respec- 
able  Fifeshire  family.  His  elder  brother,  who  survives 
him,  is  David  Syme,  Esq.,  of  Warnoch,  a  deputy-lieute- 
nant and  sheriff  substitute  for  the  county  of  Kinross.  Mr. 
Syme  received  his  early  education  at  the  High  School,  and 
in  the  very  building  which  afterwards  formed  a  part  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  an  institution  he  was  destined  to  render 
so  famous.  From  the  High  School  he  passed  to  the  Uni- 
versity, where,  besides  prosecuting  his  literary  studies,  he 
devoted  considerable  attention  to  the  study  of  chemistry, 
one  result  of  which  was  his  discovery,  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen, of  the  method  of  rendering  cloth  waterproof  by 
caoutchouc  in  solution.  An  account  of  this  he  himself 
has  given  in  a  short  paper  annexed  to  his  work  entitled 
"  Contributions  to  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Surgery." 
Entering  upon  his  professional  studies,  he  soon  after  was 
entrusted  by  Mr.  Liston,  who  was  then  teaching  anatomy, 
with  the  charge  of  his  dissecting  rooms,  and,  on  Mr.  Liston 
ceasing  to  lecture  on  that  subject,  in  1822,  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Syme,  who  was  theu  only  twenty-two  years  of  age. 
Three  years  afterwards  he  commenced  a  course  of  "Lectures 
on  Systematic  Surgery,"  and,  notwithstanding  that  Liston, 
Lizars,  and  Fergusson  were  also  lecturing  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, his  class-room  was  crowded,  frequently  numbering 
upward?  of  200  students.    We  have  before  us  his  "  Syl- 


labus of  Lectures,"  published  in  1831,  which  corresponds 
in  every  particular  with  the  plan  on  which  his  "  Principles 
of  Surgery "  is  based — a  work  which  has  reached  a  fifth 
edition,  and  which  for  vigour,  lucidity,  and  graphicness  of 
detail  is  unequalled  in  medical  literature.  Failing  to  ob- 
tain an  appointment  in  connection  with  the  surgical  staff 
of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Mr.  Syme  opened  a  private  surgi- 
cal hospital  in  Minto  House,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
which  was  defrayed,  in  a  great  measure,  by  the  fees  he  de- 
rived from  those  gentlemen  who,  UDder  the  name  of  ap- 
prentices, acted  as  his  assistants.  In  this  hospital,  in  1829, 
was  instituted  for  the  first  time  in  Britain  a  system  of 
clinical  instruction  which  it  is  impossible  too  highly  to 
characterise.  There  are  thousands  living  who  can  bear 
witness  to  its  matchless  success.  The  bold  course  which 
Mr.  Syme  then  adopted  was  characteristic  of  his  whole 
life.  Surrounded  as  he  was  by  opponents  of  acknowledged 
eminence  in  surgery,  no  undertaking  could  have  been  more 
difficult  or  dangerous  than  that  he  then  accomplished — 
one  from  which  men  of  lesser  genius  and  greater  ambition 
would  have  shrunk,  or  in  attempting  would  have  failed. 
The  motives  which  actuated  Mr.  Syme  were  doubtless  those 
by  which  he  was  ever  distinguished,  the  desire  of  honestly 
discharging  duty,  and  a  manly  consciousness  of  his  own 
ability  to  do  so. 

In  1833  the  Professorship  of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  Uni- 
versity becoming  vacant,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair,  and 
as  the  system  of  clinical  instruction  which  he  had  intro- 
duced could  be  carried  out  only  within  the  walls  of  a  hos- 
pital, accommodation  was  afforded  him  by  the  managers  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  death  of  Professor  Liston,  in  1847,  the  Council 
of  University  College,  London,  appointed  Mr.  Syme  their 
Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery,  an  honour  he  was  led  to  ac- 
cept from  the  strong  desire  he  felt  to  introduce  into  the 
London  school  his  system  of  instruction.  The  reception 
he  met  with  from  the  students  attending  that  University 
was  enthusiastic,  and  his  success  as  a  teacher  of  clinical 
surgery  was  as  highly  appreciated  in  London  as  it  had  been 
in  Edinburgh.  Finding,  however,  that  he  was  expected  to 
deliver  lectures  on  systematic  as  well  as  on  clinical  surgery, 
he  resigned  the  appointment,  which  he  had  held  only  a  few 
mouths,  and  returned  to  Edinburgh  in  July,  1849,  when 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  re-elected  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery.  Mr.  Syme's  action  in  this  matter  was  singularly 
in  keeping  with  his  whole  life.  The  duties  he  undertook 
in  London  he  knew  his  own  ability  thoroughly  to  discharge  ; 
those  which  in  addition  he  found  unexpectedly  imposed 
upon  him  he  felt  he  could  not,  with  his  other  engagements, 
fulfil  to  his  own  satisfaction  j  and,  with  his  characteristic 
horror  of  anything  approaching  sham,  he  retired  from 
a  position  which  he  alone  thought  he  was  unable  to 
occupy. 

From  1849  to  1869  Mr.  Syme  held  the  chair  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  The  principles 
upon  which  the  course  was  conducted  were  thus  given  by 
himself : — "  The  objects  of  this  course  are  to  teach  the  dis- 
crimination of  surgical  diseases  by  pointing  out  their  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  in  the  living  body,  and  to  impress 
the  principles  of  treatment  by  showing  their  application  in 
practice.  With  these  views,  all  the  patients  whose  cases 
come  under  consideration  are  placed  before  the  students  in 
the  theatre  of  the  hospital,  when,  with  due  regard  to  their 
feelings,  the  opinions  entertained  as  to  the  seat  and  nature 
of  the  malady  are  freely  expressed,  and  the  means  of 
remedy  deemed  requisite  arc  administered  cither  at  the  same 
time  or  upon  some  other  more  convenient  occasion."  The 
cases  seen  were  all  new,  being  selected  from  among  the 
patients  who  happened  to  be  in  the  v.iiting-rooiu  on  the 
days  of  lecture.  It  was  then  his  extraordinary  diagnostic 
powers  were  seen  to  greatest  advantage,  and  few,  if  any, 
can  recall  an  occasion  in  which  his  opinion  was  not  con- 
firmed by  the  result  of  immediate  operation  or  more  pro- 
longed treatment.  His  statement  of  the  reasons  which 
guided  his  judgment,  and  determined  his  method  of  treat- 
ment, ,was  always  clear  and    explicit,  and  never  failed 
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to  convince  ;  and,  although  conveyed  in  language  of 
singular  conciseness,  was  intelligible  even  to  the  youngest 
of  his  students. 

In  operating,  Mr.  Syme,  a3  might  be  expected  from  his 
general  character,  never  displayed  any  brilliancy  in  style  ; 
the  interests  of  the  patient  before  him  alone  occupied  his 
attention.  Having  determined  on  what  was  to  be  done,  he 
did  it  with  a  dexterity  that  has  never  been  surpassed  ;  and 
his  clear  judgment  enabled  him  to  meet  any  emergency 
with  calmness  and  decision. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  within  the  limits  of  a  notice 
such  as  this  an  estimate  of  the  work  Mr.  Syme  accom- 
plished. To  him  we  are  indebted  for  placing  among  the 
regular  operations  of  surgery  the  excision  of  joints  ;  for 
the  operation  of  amputation  at  the  ankle-joint,  which  bears 
his  name  ;  for  the  treatment  of  stricture  of  the  urethra  by 
external  incision  ;  and  for  our  knowledge  of  the  patho- 
logical condition  and  appropriate  treatment  of  many  for- 
merly obscure  diseases  of  the  rectum.  These  are  a  few 
from  among  the  many  labours  Mr.  Syme  achieved,  and  are 
selected  because  on  each  he  wrote  at  some  length. 

As  a  medical  reformer  Mr.  Syme  occupied  a  prominent 
position,  and  the  weight  attached  to  his  views  was  evinced 
by  the  fact  that,  but  for  his  sudden  indisposition  last  year, 
he  would  have  been  appointed  President  of  the  General 
Medical  Council.  His  last  literary  effort  was  expended  on 
this  subject. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  his  character  was  his  blunt 
honesty,  which  sometimes  manifested  itself  in  a  way  not 
pleasant  to  others  or  advantageous  to  himself. 

In  controversy  he  was  a  dangerous  opponent  from  the 
logical  force  of  his  strong  common  sense.  Whatever  cause 
he  espoused  he  did  so  from  the  firm  conviction  that  it  was 
on  the  side  of  truth. 

The  many  honours  which  were  paid  to  Mr.  Syme  by  aca- 
demic and  scientific  bodies  were  exactly  suited  to  his  own 
desires ;  others,  bringing  with  them  greater  notoriety, 
he  might  have  possessed  had  he  cared  to  accept  them. 

After  a  life  of  active  usefulness  of  more  than  usual  dura- 
tion, Mr.  Syme  died  on  the  evening  of  June  the  26tb, 
leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  second  to  none,  and  which 
will  endure  as  long  as  the  healing  art  itself. 


A  HOMOEOPATHIC   CHALLENGE  OF    PRIORITY 
IN    THE  DISCOVERY  OF  CHLOROFORM. 

The  Monthly  Homctopathic  Review  publishes  the  follow- 
ing narrative  of  the  discovery  of  chloroform  which,  it 
says  un  be  relied  on  as  correct : — 

Shortly  after  sulphuric  ether  had  begun  to  be  used  for 
producing  insensibility  to  pain  during  operations,  it  was, 
by  way  of  amusement,  tried  one  evening  on  a  number  of 
persons  assembled  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Walker,  homoeo- 
pathic chemist,  then  residing  in  Liverpool,  but  now  of 
Conduit  street,  London.  It  was  found  to  be  long  in  pro- 
ducing any  marked  effect,  and  in  most  cases  was  followed 
by  sickness  and  vertigo.  The  operator  was  Mr.  Waldie, 
the  analytical  chemist  at  the  Liverpool  Apothecaries' 
Company,  and  to  him  Mr.  Walker  remarked,  that  as 
chloric  ether,  when  administered  internally,  was  preferred 
to  sulphuric  ether  in  many  cases,  because  of  its  not  pro- 
ducing sickness  and  headache,  no  doubt  it  would  prove  a 
better  anaesthetic  ;  and  that  if  found  not  to  be  strong 
enough,  chloroform,  from  which  it  is  made  by  dilution 
with  alcohol,  would  certainly  have  the  same  properties, 
and  should  be  tried.  The  experiment  would  have  been 
made  there  and  then,  but  the  hour  was  late  and  the 
laboratory  of  the  hall  shut  up,  so  that  no  chloroform 
could  be  obtained.  It  would  have  been  useless  to  have 
tried  elsewhere  for  it,  as  at  that  time  it  was  used 
only  for  making  chloric  ether,  and  nearly  all  of  that 
medicine  used  in  Liverpool  was  made  in  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall. 

About  a  month  after  this  conversation  Mr.  Waldie  had 
occasion  to  visit  Edinburgh,  and  called  on  Professor  Simp- 


son, whom  he  found  experimenting  on  various  gases  as  a 
substitute  for  sulphuric  ether,  which  he  also  had  found 
very  imperfect  in  its  operation.  Mr.  Waldie  then  men- 
tioned that  he  had  thought  of  trying  chloroform,  and,  as 
none  could  be  found  in  Edinburgh,  he  promised  to  make 
some  and  forward  it  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Liverpool. 
Professor  Simpson,  however,  with  his  accustomed  energy, 
at  once  set  to  work  and  had  some  made  by  his  neigh- 
bours, the  Messrs.  Smith,  chemists,  and  Mr.'Waldie  had 
scarcely  reached  home  when  he  received  a  pamphlet 
giving  the  result  of  numerous  successful  trials  made 
with  it.  j 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  13,  1870. 


THE  BILL  AND  THE  COMMONS. 

That  the  Medical  Bill  has  been  smuggled  through  th 
House  of  Lords  our  readers  have  already  been  apprised. 
We  say  smuggled  deliberately,  for  it  is  manifest  that  the 
Government,  as  represented  by  the  Privy  Council,  has 
purposely  betrayed  the  Profession.  It  was  thought  by 
many  that  the  bill  was  introduced  into  the  Upper  House 
first,  in  order  that  it  might  receive  from  the  Peers  all  the 
attention  it  deserved,  and  so  go  down  to  the  Lower  House 
as  a  carefully  digested  measure  that  would  content  the 
Profession.  But  the  event  has  proved  otherwise.  A  fore- 
gone conclusion  of  the  quidnuncs  who  cau  earwig  the 
Privy  Council  has  been  pushed  in  an  indecent  manner 
through  the  Lords,  and,  as  if  not  satisfied  with  carrying 
his  ridiculous  bill,  Earl  de  Grey  has  deliberately  insulted 
the  20,000  practitioners  by  sneering  at  their  capacity  for 
self-government.  Still  we  do  not  despair.  In  spite  of 
official  arrogance,  good  sense  and  justice  have  raised  their 
voices,  and  the  echo  will  yet  be  heard  in  the  Lower 
House. 

We  tender  hearty  thanks  to  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde 
for  the  stand  he  made  on  behalf  of  the  right  of  the  Pro- 
fession to  be  represented  in  the  Medical  Council,  which 
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costs  it  so  dearly  in  honour  and  in  cash.  Unhappily  his 
opposition  was  too  late,  and  it  came  after  a  weary  debate 
on  the  Irish  Land  Bill,  so  that  Earl  de  Grey  managed  to 
get  his  way.  To  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  too,  we  owe 
thanks.  He  brought  forward,  though  also  at  a  late  period, 
an  amendment  in  favour  of  direct  representation.  That 
one  word  direct  defeated  him.  He  had  evidently  taken  his 
cue  from  the  clique  that  rule  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion in  a  manner  that  their  own  agitation  most  thoroughly 
condemns.  Had  he  merely  asked  for  representation,  we 
have  reason  to  think  Lord  de  Grey,  with  all  his  insensi- 
bility to  the  claims  of  true  liberal  thought,  would  have 
hesitated  to  refuse.  At  any  rate  this  good  has  been 
gained — the  bill  will  come  to  the  Commons  laden  with 
the  verdict  of  several  enlightened  Peers  in  favour  of  self- 
government  for  the  Profession.  The  nonsense  about  want 
of  machinery  will  go  for  nothing  in  the  presence  of  mem- 
bers elected  by  University  constituencies.  They  will  at 
once  point  out  that  the  same  machinery  by  which  they 
are  elected  is  available  for  electing  members  of  the  Medi- 
cal Council ;  and  surely  it  is  no  insurmountable  task  to 
model  a  similar  machinerj'  for  each  of  the  other  corpora- 
tions. A  single  clause  directing  the  members  of  the 
Medical  Council  to  be  elected  by  the  holders  of  the  diplo- 
mas of  the  several  bodies  would  give  the  Profession  a  re- 
presentation that  would  at  once  change  the  aspect  of 
affairs.  Much  mischief  has  been  done  by  the  advocates  of 
direct  representation  repudiating  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  the  indirect  method.  Away  with  these  internal  jea- 
lousies, and  let  all  unite  to  demand  representatidn  simply. 
The  tnethod  can  be  debated  when  the  principle  is  conr 
ceded.  The  clique  that  governs  the  British  Medical  As- 
sociation has  been  guilty  of  a  great  breach  of  trust  in  this 
matter.  It  has  done  its  best  to  stifle  what  it  has  not  yet 
adopted,  and  has  concealed  the  fact  that  it  was  ordered  to 
ask  for  the  plan  it  has  scarcely  the  hardihood  to  claim  as 
its  own,  though  the  manner  in  which  it  assumes  to  have 
originated  the  direct  plan  is  too  much  for  the  gravity  of 
any  reformer  of  ten  years'  standing. 

Away,  then,  with  this  indecent  jealousy,  and  let  all  unite 
in  the  single  cry  for  representation  in  the  Council  that 
squanders  the  money  of  medical  practitioners  whom  it 
neither  protects  nor  respects.  The  one  other  point — the 
one-portal  system.  Without  that  the  bill  is  useless.  It 
will  meet  in  the  Commons  Sir  John  Gray's  bill.  When  the 
two  are  discussed  together,  we  hope  this  will  be  insisted  on. 
We  want  no  triple-headed  monster,  and,  rather  than  have 
the  three  new  boards,  we  would  go  on  as  we  are.  Amalga- 
mation is  proceeding  voluntarily.  The  corporations  have 
nearly  established  a  system  as  good  as  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment bill,  and,  if  let  alone  for  another  year,  will  complete 
it.  Rather,  then,  than  take  the  miserable  abortion  offered 
us  by  Government,  let  us  wait  another  year.  We  call 
upon  all  our  readers  to  use  their  influence  towards  this 
end.  Ten  thousaud  practitioners  have  signed  a  memorial 
that  has  been  treated  with  contumely.  Let  each  of  these 
ten  thousaud  write  to  the  representative  of  his  borough 
or  county,  and  to  every  other  M.P.  he  knows,  explaining 
and  urging  the  points  we  have  laid  down  in  this  article, 
and  we  predict  that  the  bill  will  either  be  abandoned  or 
so  changed  as  to  give  satisfaction.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
best  for  it  to  be  abandoned  to  the  "  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents." Not  that  it  is  "innocent."  It  U  68  dun 
attempt  to  effect  by  elaborate  contrivances  what  might  be 


done  in  the  simplest  manner  as  ever  disgraced  a  Govern- 
ment office — as  outrageous  a  perpetuation  of  oligarchical 
mischief  as  ever  emanated  from  a  bureaucratic  centre. 
And  this  from  a  Liberal  Government !  Why,  the  most 
fervent  worshipper  of  the  past  would  sweep  away  the 
dust  that  is  here  preserved  as  a  relic.  The  defenders  of 
centralization,  the  apologists  of  despotism  itself,  would 
never  stand  godfathers  to  such  a  measure.  Let  us,  then, 
with  one  voice  repudiate.  We  have  asked  for  bread,  and 
are  offered  a  stone  ;  we  have  expected  a  fish,  and  lo  !  a 
serpent  is  presented  to  us. 

We  repeat  the  bill  is  utterly  bad,  and  the  whole  Pro- 
fession should  at  once  act.  "  A  good  measure,  or  nothing," 
should  be'  our  cry.  Let  the  table  of  the  House  groan 
under  the  weight  of  petitions  ;  let  members  feel  that  they 
must  reject  such  tinkering  as  this,  or  be  prepared  at  the 
next  election  to  be  themselves  rejected. 


SURGEONS  AND  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

Several  months  ago,  in  the  columns  of  Tiie  Medical 
Press,  we  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  manner  in  which 
surgeons  engaged  by  persons  injured  in  railway  travelling, 
and  whose  accounts  are  subsequently  paid  by  the  company, 
should  act.  We  tried  then  to  show  that  a  railway  acci- 
dent ought  not  to  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  God-send, 
that  no  unprofessional  conspiracy  should  be  entered  into 
between  patient  and  doctor,  and  that  no  railway  company 
should  be  dishonestly  or  unfairly  mulcted.  These  remarks 
are  forced  upon  us  owing  to  an  unhappy  circumstance 
which  has  lately  occurred  in  an  English  town.  The  parti- 
culars of  the  case  are  not  yet  made  public,  but  private  in- 
formation has  reached  us  which  clearly  proves  the  impor- 
tance of  the  precepts  we  tried  to  teach  our  brethren.  A 
person  feigned  to  be  injured  at  the  time  of  a  trivial  rail- 
way accident  ;  a  certain  surgeon,  who  is  now  forced  to  fly 
the  country  and  for  whose  apprehension  a  handsome  re- 
ward is  offered,  entered  into  such  an  understanding  with 
his  patient  that  the  company  was  heavily  mulcted.  Subse- 
quent events  proved  that  the  man,  who  was  a  maligner, 
deceived  the  company,  and  that  the  surgeon  was  in  the  habit 
of  hunting  up  railway  accident  cases,  entering  into  arrange- 
ments with  them  to  be  paid  5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  ob- 
tained, with  his  own  bill,  which  was  usually  ■unusually 
heavy.  This  surgeon  wandered  far  to  look  after  such 
patients,  and  is  now  forced  to  wander  farther  that  the  law 
may  not  reach  himself.  As  a  preliminary  the  patient  in 
the  present  instance,  who  spent  the  moneys  obtained  and 
which  he  has  not  had  to  refund,  is  arrested,  and  we  believe 
bail  has  been  refused  for  his  liberation. 

Lately,  our  attention  has  been  directed  to  other  cases 
wherein  heavy  bills  have  been  charged  by  surgeons,  because 
they  feel  a  railway  company  can  afford  to  pay.  Wo  yield 
this  and  no  more,  that  a  railway  company  should  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  a  rich  patient  whom  it  is  desirable  to  retain 
and  not  offend  by  dishonourable  means  nor  dishonest 
actions,  that  fair  charges  should  be  made  for  work  done, 
and  that  the  object  should  njt  be  to  bleed  unduly.  In 
this,    however,  we  fear,  although  our  Profession  as  a  body 

is  honourable,  that  there  will  still  lie  found  men  ready  to 
do  the  dirty  action,  and  thus  bring  dishonour  on  our  calling. 
That  the  individual  who  boasts  having  obtained 

heavy  verdicts  for  his  patient  may  be  deprived  of  the 
power,  and  that  railway  companies  may  bo  saved  unfair 
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charges,  we  suggest  that  in  each  town  and  village  one  of 
the  most  respectable  and  trustworthy  of  the  practitioners 
should  be  named  to  look  after  all  patients  of  the  company 
in  his  district,  and  that,  should  another  practitioner  come 
in  before  him,  both  should  continue  in  attendance  so 
long  as  they  are  in  harmony  ;  but  that  if  the  company  is 
subsequently  to  pay  the  doctor,  and  the  patient  has  no 
particular  choice,  the  medical  nominee  of  the  company 
should  go  on  with  the  case  ;  on  the  other  hand,  should  the 
patient  consider  his  case  made  lightly  of,  and  appear  to 
his  relatives  more  serious  than  the  doctor  acting  for  the 
company  considers,  that  he  or  they  be  at  perfect  liberty  to 
call  in  further  advice.  This  is  not  likely  often  to  occur  if 
the  gentleman  chosen  by  the  company  be  one  of  reputed 
honour  and  skill  in  the  district  in  which  he  practises. 
The  patient  it  is  who  makes  in  all  these  cases  the  moun- 
tain of  the  molehill,  and  we  sympathise  with  many  com- 
panies who  have  recently  been  severely  mulcted.  Juries 
appear  to  have  little  sympathy  for  them  if  we  may  judge 
of  the  sweeping  verdicts  at  times  awarded.  Honesty  is 
the  best  policy  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  and  we  think 
the  Profession  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  dealing  with  them. 
If,  as  we  have  just  stated,  railway  companies  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  rich  and  influential  patients  whose  patronage 
we  desire  to  retain,  there  is  nothing  to  fear  ;  but  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  conspiracies  are  entered  into,  sooner  or  later 
the  disgrace  comes  out,  and  punishment  is  the  result  and 
the  reward. 


fjfoics  an  Current  fanics. 


Deductions  from  the  Income-tax  of  Medical 

Men. 

At  the  Quarter  Sessions  recently  held  in  Ennis, 
the  Chairman  pronounced  a  decision  which  is  very  im- 
portant, and  which  to  some  may  appear  novel  and  extra- 
ordinary. It  appears  that  the  Income-tax  Commissioners, 
in  assessing  the  professional  income  of  Dr.  Culliuan,  al- 
lowed him  to  make  deductions  for  the  keeping  and  main- 
taining of  two  horses,  but  they  refused  to  allow  any 
deduction  for  keeping  a  groom  or  coachman.  Dr.  Cul- 
linan,  whose  servant  is  exclusively  an  outside  servant, 
appealed  from  the  Commissioners  to  Mr.  O'Shaughnessy 
(the  chairman),  who  dismissed  the  appeal,  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  being  such,  that  if  any  medical  officer  to 
a  dispensary,  or  any  physician  connected  with  any  public 
institution  (who  by  law  are  allowed  to  make  deductions 
for  the  keeping  and  maintaining  a  horse  when  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  their  duty),  drives  even  once  to 
dine  with  a  friend,  or  to  vote  at  an  election,  or  to  do  any 
other  act  not  strictly  professional  and  official,  he  forfeits 
the  privilege  of  making  any  deduction  whatsoever  for 
either  horse  or  servant.  Iu  Dr.  Cullinan's  case  the  ar- 
rangement appears  the  more  extraordinary  and  illogical, 
because  he  is  allowed  to  deduct  for  the  horses  but  not  for 
the  servant,  though  the  same  law  and  principle  obviously 
apply  to  both.  Dr.  Cullinan  seems  to  consider  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  law  in  this  case  as  not  only  repugnant 
to  reason,  but  also  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  words  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament ;  but,  as  it  appears  that  there  is  no 
appeal  from  the  learned  Chairman's  decision,  we  do  not 
see  where  he  is  to  look  for  a  remedy. 


The  Prospects  of  the  Vaccino-phobia 
Agitation. 

We  observe  with  much  satisfaction  that  even  in  its 
stronghold  the  vaccino-phobia  agitation  is  in  a  very  melan- 
choly condition  of  development.  Whether  it  be  in  money 
or  influence,  its  progress  has  been  by  no  means  encouraging 
to  the  foolish  people  who  have  identified  themselves  with 
it  ;  and,  if  the  pressure  of  steam  which  its  stump  orators 
have  been  able  to  get  up  may  be  estimated  from  their  own 
representation,  the  public  have  need  to  give  themselves 
very  little  trouble  about  the  matter. 

The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Man- 
chester Anti- Vaccination  League  was  held  last  week.  From 
the  report  for  the  past  year  it  appears  that  the  outlay  has 
been  ^51,  the  income  £31,  leaving  £20  due  to  the  hon. 
secretary.  A  letter  had  also  been  received  from  the  Bishop 
of  Manchester,  in  which  his  lordship  said,  "  The  vaccina- 
tion question  must  become  one  of  primary  sanitary  im- 
portance, if  the  facts  alleged  can  be  substantiated.  They 
do  not,  however,  prove  to  my  mind  that  vaccination  is 
mischievous — indeed,  its  benefits  appear  to  me  to  be  estab- 
lished by  an  overwhelming  weight  of  evidence — but  simply 
that  the  vaccine  lymph  is  often  poisoned,  in  which  case,  of 
course,  it  must  be  mischievous,  and  may  be  fatally  mis- 
chievous." 

We  wish  the  Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  vaccino-maniacs  as  a  disciple,  could 
convey  a  little  of  his  own  good  sense  into  his  hare-brained 
patrons.  Truly,  "  if  the  facts  alleged  by  them  could  be 
substantiated,  the  vaccination  question  must  become  one 
of  primary  sanitary  importance." 

In  these  days,  when  the  most  solemn  and  cardinal  ques- 
tions are  settled,  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  by  agitation 
and  by  the  lavish  use  of  talk  and  ink,  it  is  instructive  to 
contemplate  the  upshot  of  the  vaccination  craze.  One  of 
the  most  important  of  our  means  of  sanitation  has  been 
discredited,  and  doubts  thrown  upon  its  efficiency,  which 
it  will  take  years  to  remove  j  those  earnest  in  guarding  the 
public  health  have  been  troubled  to  counteract  the  attack, 
and  even  the  Legislature  has  been  moved  in  the  matter  ; 
and  by  whom  ?  By  a  few  loquacious  and  self-conceited 
meddlers,  who,  it  now  appears,  are  utterly  insignificant 
either  in  rank,  money,  influence,  or  sense.  Let  it  be  re- 
membered that  paper,  ink,  and  garrulity  are  at  all  times 
within  the  reach  of  every  agitator  who  thirsts  for  notoriety 
or  for  subscriptions,  and  let  us  learn  therefrom  to  pass  in 
silent  contempt  the  agitation  of  such  persons,  unless  we 
can  find  in  it  convincing  facts,  sound  argument,  and  the 
acquiescence  of  educated  and  thinking  men. 

Summer  Diarrhoea. 
A  contemporary  notieing  that  cholera  has  already 
figured  in  the  returns  of  London,  that  the  late  Lord  Cla- 
rendon died  from  diarrhoea,  and  that  this  last  disease  is  on 
the  increase  in  London,  while  last  year  it  nearly  deprived 
us  of  the  Premier,  goes  on  to  say  that  "  it  behoves  the 
Profession  to  submit  to  searching  examination-  the  newly 
projected  theory  "  respecting  the  causes  and  treatment  of 
this  insidious  malady.  The  writer  speaks  then  of  Dr. 
Chapman's  theory,  well  known  to  our  own  readers,  observ- 
ing that  "  one  of  the  most  eminent  pathologists  of  the 
present  day  "  has  announced  it  to  be  not  only  *  in  har- 
mony with  the  results  of  the  most  recent  physiological 
discoveries,"  but  further  a   "  consistent  and  intelligible 
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explanation  "  of  the  phenomena  of  the  disease.  In  Dr. 
Chapman's  work  on  Cholera  the  theory  is  very  fully  ex- 
plained, and  the  treatment  by  ice  to  the  spine  illustrated 
by  numerous  cases.  At  this  season  that  those  who  have 
not  yet  tried  the  method  may  advantageously  consult  the 
work  we  have  named. 

The  Small-Pox  Epidemic  in  Paris. 

On  Monday  week  last  a  meeting  took  place  between  the 
Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Agriculture,  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  the  Prefect  of  Police,  and  M.  Tardieu,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health,  for  the  purpose 
of  concerting  new  measures  for  the  mitigation  of  the 
epidemic  which  afflicts  the  capital.  It  was  resolved  that 
an  urgent  application  be  made  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine 
that  they  shall  address  the  public  in  favour  of  the  pressing 
necessity  for  re-vaccination.  This  demand,  being  brought 
before  the  Academy,  resulted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Committee,  composed  of  MM.  Depaul,  Tardieu,  Behier, 
and  Fauvel.  The  Committee  held  a  meeting  at  once,  and 
an  hour  afterwards  submitted  to  the  Academy  a  provisional 
address,  which  they  recommeni  it  to  adopt  unanimously. 
The  Academy  of  Medicine  has  given  an  example  of  zeal 
and  celerity  which  we  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
officials  at  our  side  of  the  English  Channel.  Within  a  few 
hours  the  proclamation  was  in  course  of  extensive  circu- 
lation. 

How  many  sheets  of  foolscap  would  be  spoiled  ?  how 
many  days  or  weeks  wasted  ?  how  many  journeys  from 
post  to  pillar  undertaken  ?  and  how  much  money  spent  in 
the  achievement  of  so  much  work  by  an  English  Govern- 
ment Department  ?  The  negotiations  would  probably  out- 
live the  epidemic. 

Hold !  St.  Pancras. 
It  is  rumoured  in  the  parish  that  our  last  week's  re- 
marks under  this  head  have  not  been  without  effect  on  the 
minds  of  some,  and  that  consequently  the  mischief  is  post- 
poned, if  not  stopped.  We  hope  this  may  prove  true,  and 
that  thus  reason  may  prevail. 

Utilization  of  Sewage. 
We  understand  that  the  authorities  of  Southampton, 
profiting  by  the  example  set  them  at  Hastings,  have  deter- 
mined to  adopt  the  ABC  process  of  utilizing  the  sewage 
of  their  town,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  local  waters  and 
beach  from  pollution.  Any  doubt  that  may  exist  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  this  process  for  purifying  sewage  water  so  as 
to  render  it  fit  to  be  discharged  into  rivers,  cannot  apply 
to  the  waters  discharged  into  the  sea. 


Black  Death  in  Georgia. 
One  hundred  and  fifteen  persons  died  with  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  in  Coffee  county,  Georgia,  in  the  month  of 
March.  Malignant  epidemics  of  this  disease  are  prevail- 
ing, besides,  in  parts  of  Mississippi,  Florida,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Pennsylvania. 

Royal  Bounty. 

An  example  for  the  imitation  of  all  Sovereigns  has  been 

given  by  the  King  of  Italy.     There  was  much  wanting  in 

Florence  an  hospital  for  the  blind.    Victor  Emmanuel  has 

generously  applied  the  45,000  francs  which  were  to  have 


been  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  royal  crown  to  the 
foundation  of  such  an  institution.  His  Majesty  has  also 
sent  5,000  francs  to  the  Children's  Ophthalmic  Hospital, 
founded  at  Turin  by  M.  Sperino. 


The  Medical  Club. 
This  afternoon  (Wednesday),  at  3  p.m.,  there  is  an  ad- 
journed special  meeting  at  the  Medical  Club,  to  which  wo 
hope  all  members  will  go  who  possibly  can.  The  existence 
of  the  Club  is  at  stake.  With  the  present  rate  of  subscrip- 
tion, and  the  present  expenses,  it  will  be  impossible  to  con- 
tinue, and  the  members  should  therefore  resolve  at  once 
what  course  to  take.  The  Profession  ought  to  have  a  Club, 
and  we  trust  some  mode  of  maintaining  it  may  be  adopted. 
Either  an  increase  of  subscription  or  a  diminution  of  rent 
(which  means  of  comfort  also)  seems  the  natural  conclu- 
sion, unless  a  large  increase  of  members  could  be  obtained. 
That,  of  course,  would  be  the  best  of  all. 


A  new  Swimming  Bath. 
The  Russians  are  said  to  pass  directly  from  the  Suda- 
torium into  the  open  air  and  roll  themselves  in  the  snow. 
The  hydropathist  boasts  of  the  wondrous  stimulant  powers 
of  the  alternate  hot  and  cold  douche  ;  and  physicians  have 
recourse  to  the  hot-water  bag  and  ice-bag  alternately  with 
much  confidence.  Doubtless  the  tonic  influence  of  cold 
water  is  heightened  and  its  safety  increased  by  the  pre- 
vious use  of  warmth,  and  for  general  purposes  a  cold  plunge 
bath  in  close  vicinity  to  a  tepid  bath  is  a  desideratum. 
Mr.  Charles  Herrman,  of  Croydon,  a  Fellow  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  has  devised  such  a  bath,  we  think,  very 
successfully.  It  consists  of  a  small  central  tepid  bath, 
containing  30,000  gallons  of  water,  the  boxes  surrounding 
which  open  posteriorly  on  a  much  larger  cold  swimming- 
bath  ;  so  that,  after  a  tepid  bath,  the  swimmer  has  only 
to  pass  through  his  box  for  a  cold  plunge. 

Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 
We  hear  that  the  Government  Commission,  shortly  to 
be  appointed  for  the  investigation  of  these  Acts,  is  likely 
to  be  a  large  and  popular  one,  comprising  members  of  both 
Associations  for  and  against  the  carrying  out  of  the  Acts. 
The  Association  against  the  Acts  in  London  has  recently 
determined  to  merge  itself  into  the  ranks  of  the  National 
Association,  and  have  a  paid  secretary  in  London  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  this  gigantic  agitation.  We  trust  sin- 
cerely that  the  Association  may  not  fall  too  much  into  the 
hands  of  the  evangelical  or  ultra-religious  party  :  in  this 
country  they  are  the  greatest  foes  to  all  enlightened  en- 
deavours to  improve  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  and 
degraded,  or  to  offer  any  remedy  for  suffering. 

The  Brighton  Aquarium  Company. 
The  Brighton  Aquarium  C3inpany,  for  which  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  last  session,  is  about  to 
erect  on  a  large  scale  an  aquarium  at  Brighton.  The  site 
of  the  aquarium  commences  at  the  toll-house  of  the  Chain 
pier,  aud  extends  to  within  a  few  yards  of  that  structure. 
and  will  be  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  main  building  of 
the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  and  100  feet  in  width.  Be- 
sides the  aquarium,  in  which  will  be  found  tanks  ranged  on 
both  sides  of  the  vast  hall,  and  of  a  size  to  contain  the 
largest  specimens,  thcro  will  be  above  the  hall  grounds 
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hid  out  as  a  promenade,  furnished  with  ferns  and  plants. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  will  be  attached  to  the  building 
an  entrance  court.  Outside  the  aquarium  will  be  arranged 
terrace  and  garden  walks,  bounded  on  the  south  side  by  a 
sea  wall  and  approach  road  ;  these,  overlooking  the  sea, 
will  form  a  promenade  ground. 

The  Corporation  of  Brighton  has,  in  accordance  with  the 
special  Parliamentary  powers  furnished  to  it  in  the  Com- 
pany's Act  of  Parliament,  agreed  to  contribute  a  cash  sub- 
scription or  free  gift  to  the  Company  of  .£7,000.  Great 
success  has  attended  the  establishment  of  aquaria  on  the 
Continent ;  and  at  Hamburg,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
Lloyd,  the  resident  manager  of  this  Company,  the  share- 
holders received  back  in  dividends  in  two  years  the  whole 
of  the  capital  they  had  paid  ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  a 
properly  managed  aquarium,  constantly  supplied  with  in- 
teresting specimen?— of  which  there  are  thousands  totally 
unknown,  even  to  the  most  scientific  men — is  sure  to  prove 
an  object  of  the  greatest  attraction  to  all  classes  of  society, 
and  be  highly  remunerative  to  the  shareholders.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Company  is  fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  at  £40,000 
in  shares  and  .£10,000  in  debentures,  with  power  to  increase 
by  £10,000  in  shares  and  £2,500  in  debentures.  An  esti- 
mate in  detail  of  the  anticipated  income  appended,  promises 
a  net  revenue  of  £11,310,  which,  on  the  share  capital  of 
£40,000,  now  to  be  Issued,  after  paying  debenture  interest, 
shows  a  dividend  of  over  25  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  contract 
for  the  erection  of  the  aquarium,  the  building  of  the  sea  wall, 
and  laying  out  of  the  grounds,  &c,  has  been  entered  into, 
by  the  terms  of  which  the  aquarium  is  to  be  open  for  the 
admission  of  the  public  by  the  31st  December,  lb70,  and  the 
whole  of  the  works  completed  by  the  1st  July,  1871.  The 
important  post  of  manager  has  been  filled  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  W.  A.  Lloyd  to  that  office.  He  has  been  er.  _ 
on  the  Hamburg  aquarium  from  its  commencement,  and  it 
is  under  his  able  management  that  the  shareholders  of  that 
undertaking  have  had  such  very  favourable  returns  made 
to  them. 

Post-Mortem  Examinations. 

Dr.  John  C.  Steele,  the  Medical  Superintendent  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  was  summoned  before  Mr.  Benson  a  few 
days  ago  under  the  Anatomy  Act  (2  and  3  William  IV., 
cap.  75,  se_\  7),  for  unlawfully  causing  the  body  of  William 
Millbourne  to  undergo  anatomical  examination  without  the 
permission  of  the  person  having  legal  possession  of  it. 

The  case  has  an  important  medico-legal  bearing.  We 
believe,  with  Dr.  Steele,  the  Act  was  passed  for  special 
purposes.  "  At  all  public  institutions,  such  as  charitable 
places  and  union  workhouses,  the  medical  authorities  had 
power  to  make  pathological  examinations  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Registrar-General."  Dr.  Steele  tells  us, 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  know  the  cause  of  death  in 
the  present  case  unless  a  post-mortem  had  been  made.  Now, 
the  Registrar-General  exacts  accuracy.  With  all  respect 
to  Mr.  Benson,  we  do  not  believe  the  case  comes  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Anatomical  Act.  The  majority  of 
patients  and  their  friends  know  the  rules  of  the  hospitals 
before  entering  them.  Pathological  investigation  would 
suddenly  stop  short  if  we  are  to  be  denied  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations. An  Irishwoman,  a  few  years  ago,  gave  liberty 
f  jr  a  post-mortem  examination  to  be  made  upon  her  son, 
who  died  of  an  obscure  complaint,  "  because,"  she  said, 
"  I  may  get  the  same  disease  myself,  and  they'll  know  now 


about  treating  it  ; "  but,  after  the  examination  was  con- 
cluded, she  bitterly  lamented  the  fact,  and  by  her  affected 
lamentations  drew  a  crowd  round  her,  whom  she  informed 
the  hospital  authorities  stole  "  the  lights  and  livers  of  her 
poor  Jack,  and  stuffed  him  with  straw,"  in  order  to  excite 
sympathy.  Has  the  present  case  cropped  forth  for  the  same 
purpose  ?  We  think,  in  the  instance  before  us,  had  Mr. 
Carter  Millbourne  spent  upon  his  father,  during  his  life- 
time, the  money  which  he,  or  somebody  else,  must  find  to 
pay  lawyers,  that  it  would  have  reflected  more  to  his  creditor 
theirs  than  in  bringing  into  court  for  investigation  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  case  which  cannot  injure  the  authorities  of 
Guy's,  or  break  through  the  existing  rules  of  our  noble  in- 
stitutions. 


Dissection  in    Hospitals. 

A  question*  has  been  litigated  in  the  London  Police 
Courts,  which  is  of  very  great  interest  to  the  Profession, 
and  which  appears  difficult  of  solution  in  any  way  which 
shall  at  the  same  time  preserve  public  benefits  and  re- 
spect private  feelings. 

At  Southwark  Police  Court,  Mr.  John  Charles  Steele, 
M.R.C.S.,  and  superintendent  of  Guy's  Hospital,  was  sum- 
moned before  Mr.  Benson,  under  the  Anatomy  Act  (2  and 
3  William  IV.,  cap.  75,  sec.  7),  for  unlawfully  causing  the 
body  of  Samuel  Millbourne  to  undergo  anatomical  exami- 
nation, without  the  permission  of  the  person  having  legal 
possession  of  it.  Mr.  Carter  Millbourne,  son  of  the 
deceased,  and  the  complainant,  said  that  on  the  1st  of  June 
he  took  his  father  to  Guy's  Hospital.  On  Thursday  morn- 
ing, the  lGth,  he  was  alive,  but  fast  sinking.  Witness 
saw  him  again  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  remained  with 
him  until  his  death,  about  5  o'clock.  He  saw  the  nurse 
and  sister  of  the  ward,  and  desired  to  take  the  body  away 
then,  but  the  latter  told  him  he  could  not  remove  it  without 
an  order  from  the  steward,  who  would  not  be  in  atten- 
dance until  after  9  o'clock  the  next  morning.  She  also 
told  him  that  the  house  surgeon  might  wish  to  make  a 
post-mortem  examination.  Witness  informed  her  he  could 
not  consent  to  that  without  mentioning  the  circumstances 
to  the  other  members  of  the  family.  Witness  left  the 
hospital  at  half-past  5,  and  next  morning,  at  20  minutes 
past  9,  he  called  and  saw  Dr.  Steele,  and  told  him  he  had 
come  to  claim  the  body  of  his  father,  but  it  was  not  brought 
until  seven  in  the  evening,  and  then  it  was  in  a  coffin,  cut 
up  in  the  most  shameful  manner.  Witness  proceeded  to 
the  hospital  on  Saturday  morning,  the  18th,  and  saw  Dr. 
Steele,  who  told  him  it  was  done  without  his  knowledge. 
He  sent  for  some  one  to  ask  about  the  po3t-mortem  exami- 
nation. That  person  said,  "  Yes  ;  there  was  a  complete 
post-mortem  examination.  The  brain  was  removed,  as  well 
as  the  windpipe,  heart,  &c."  Dr.  Steele  said  the  Act  was 
made  for  special  purposes.  At  public  institutions,  such  as 
charitable  places  and  union  workhouses,  the  medical 
authorities  had  power  to  make  pathological  examinations  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  Registrar-General.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  to  know  the  cause  of  death  in  the 
present  case  unless  a  post-mortem  examination  were  made. 
An  anatomical  examination  was  merely  cutting  a  body  up 
for  the  students.  Mr.  Thomas  H.  R.  Hooper,  M.R 
Blue  Anchor  road,  said  that  on  Sunday,  the  19th  ult,  he 
was  called  in  by  last  witness  to  see  the  corpse  of  his  father. 
He  examined  it,  and  found  it  cut  about  as  though  an  hos- 
pital post-mortem  examination  had  been  made.     The  cause 
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of  death  was  stricture,  and  there  was  no  occasion  to  remove 
the  brain.  Dr.  Steele  said  that  the  disease  might  extend 
to  the  brain,  and  it  was  necessary  to  open  the  head  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  death.  Mr.  Benson  here  observed 
that,  according  to  the  evidence,  it  was  a  question  for 
further  investigation  whether  it  did  not  come  under  the 
Anatomical  Act.  Mr.  Benson  was  of  opinion  that  when  a 
body  was  claimed  by  the  relatives,  and  they  had  arranged 
to  take  it  away,  the  hospital  authorities  had  no  right  to 
cut  it  about  without  their  authority.  There  were  some 
points  of  law  of  vast  importance  to  both  sides,  and  there- 
fore he  should  adjourn  the  case  to  give  the  hospital  autho- 
rities an  opportunity  of  consulting  with  their  legal  adviser. 
The  question  is  one  which  we  think  ought  not  to  be 
regarded  from  a  medical  point  of  view,  for  it  cannot  be 
maintained  that  the  fact  that  a  patient  dies  in  hospital, 
instead  of  his  own  home,  confers  any  right  to  interfere  with 
his  body.  The  sick  poor,  in  availing  themselves  of  charit- 
able relief,  do  not  in  any  respect  surrender  their  rights, 
and  it  would  be  a  subject  for  great  regret  if  the  feeling  of 
distrust  which  often  leads  relatives  to  remove  the  patient 
when  in  articulo  mortis  should  be  intensified  by  imposition 
of  any  legal  disability  on  them.  However  unfortunate  it  might 
be  that  obscure  causes  of  death  should  remain  undiscovered, 
and  that  relatives  should  act  churlishly  in  the  matter,  it 
would  be  utterly  improper  for  the  Profession  to  obtain  its 
information  by  an  infraction  of  their  rights  and  utterly  in- 
defensible to  do  so  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  essen- 
tial investigation  of  the  individual  case. 


Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  - 

The  Council  adjourned  the  election  of  a  representative 
in  the  Medical  Council  until  to-morrow  (Thursday),  the 
14th.  Mr.  Hawkins  does  not  wish  to  be  re-elected.  It 
is  said  Mr.  Quain  did  not  attend  the  last  meeting,  as  he 
expected  to  be  appointed.  Once  more,  we  ask  the  Council 
not  to  usurp  the  right  of  appointment.  The  Fellows  and 
Members  constitute  the  Corporation,  and  Mr.  Cock  will 
forfeit  all  the  goodwill  he  has  elicited  if  he  does  not  call 
another  meeting  to  discuss  this  question.  There  is  no 
need  for  hurry,  and  the  man  who  rushes  into  the  vacant 
place  must  expect  to  be  covered  with  the  anger  of  the 
whole  body  of  Fellows  and  Members.  If  he  pretend  to 
speak  in  their  name,  he  will  be  a  mere  impostor. 

The  New  Councillors  of  the  College  of 

Surgeons. 
Professor  Erasmus  Wilson  and  Mr.  Henry  Lee 
were  elected  by  the  Fellows  on  Thursday  last ;  the 
former  polling  121  votes,  and  the  latter  112.  Messrs. 
Spencer,  Wells,  and  Holmes  Coote  each  polled  80  votes. 
We  congratulate  the  successful  candidates,  and  venture 
to  offer  them  a  suggestion.  If  they  take  their  seats  at 
the  special  meeting  to-morrow,  let  them  assert  the  rights 
of  Fellows  and  Members  to  elect  the  representative  of 
the  College  in  the  Medical  Council.  One  of  them  we 
know  holds  our  views  on  this  subject — perhaps  both.  If 
so,  they  will  prove  a  valuable  reinforcement  of  the 
Council.  Mr.  Cock  will  surely  call  the  meeting  he  was 
asked  to  do,  and  let  the  Council  postpone  any  appoint- 
ment until  after  such  a  meeting  ;  and  we  6hall  see  the 
result.  It  is  now  come  to  such  a  pass  that  every  one 
seeking  election  into  the  Council  must  be  judged  by  this 
one  test. 


The  Edinburgh  Appointment. 

A  meeting  was  called  for  Monday  night,  in  London, 
to  discuss  the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  Sir  J.  Simp- 
son. Though  our  report  is  not  ready,  we  may  remark  that 
the  feeling  must  be  strong  which  leads  to  a  protest  in 
London  against  an  Edinburgh  appointment.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  Dr.  Simpson  would  have  had  no  chance 
had  he  not  been  the  nephew  of  Sir  James,  and  as  little 
that  this  is  a  sorry  way  of  honouring  the  deceased.  We 
leave  the  ferment  occasioned  in  the  north  to  our  Scotch 
editor  ;  but  speaking  as  Englishmen,  unknown  to  any  of 
the  parties,  we  cannot  but  say  we  agree  with  our  Edin- 
burgh contemporary.  To  us  the  lesson  of  this  scandal  is 
that  it  illustrates  the  absurdity  of  placing  the  patronage  of 
University  chairs  in  such  hands,  though  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  provide  a  perfect  electoral  body.  Some  recent  ap- 
pointments at  London  hospitals  and  colleges  have  been 
made  in  quite  as  scandalous  a  manner,  although  we  have 
nothing  to  urge  against  the  persons  selected. 

In  a  University  is  there  no  way  of  entrusting  the  elec- 
tion to  the  most  distinguished  graduates  in  the  faculty  in 
which  the  vacancy  occurs  ?  There  are  objections,  no 
doubt,  to  such  a  course,  but  a  popular  body  could  not  be 
worse  than  six  or  seven  town  councillors.  Fancy  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  three  aldermen  being  allowed  to  elect  hospital 
physicians  and  teachers  in  our  medical  schools  ! 


Medical  Cross-Swearing. 

The  unreliability  of  partizan  medical  evidence  in 
Courts  of  Law  has  been  very  forcibly  brought  under  the 
attention  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr.  Baron  Martin,  and  we  trust  that  some  steps  will  be 
taken  to  provide  for  the  assistance  of  judges  by  disinterested 
medical  assessors.  In  the  Admiralty  and  other  Courts 
provision  is  made  to  enable  the  judge  to  arrive  at  a  fair 
conclusion  on  points  respecting  which  he  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  correctly  informed,  and  it  is  ridiculous  that 
any  non-professional  arbitrator  should  be  called  upon,  as 
are  the  judges  in  railway  compensation  cases,  to  strike  a  ba- 
lance between  the  opposition  swearing  of  rival  doctors. 
Under  the  regulations  of  the  Railways  Act  power  is  given 
to  the  Court  to  order  an  examination  by  an  assessor,  but 
the  provision  has  not  been  made  use  of,  in  consequence, 
we  presume,  of  some  technical  difficulty. 

If  the  Committee  should  arrive  at  any  conclusion  which 
will  discourage  cross-swearing  amongst  members  of  our 
Profession,  it  will  contribute  materially  to  its  dignity,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  spared  the  spectacle  now  so  frequent 
of  medical  witnesses  swearing  black  white  against  each 
other,  and  receiving  from  judges  and  juries  not  the-least 
credence  or  consideration. 

Mussel-Eating. 
It  is  surprising  the  quantity  of  mussels  imported  into 
our  manufacturing  towns.  The  working-man  appears  to 
feast  upon  this  shell-fish  with  a  marked  preference,  if  we 
may  judge  of  the  large  consumption  of  it.  A  visit  to 
the  markets  of  Manchester  and  like  towns  will  reveal  the 
fact  that  mussels  were  largely  sought  after  and  eaten  by 
the  manufacturing  class  at  a  time  of  year  when  some  re- 
striction should  be  placed  upon  their  sale,  for  during  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July  they  are  a  dangerous 
commodity,  not  having  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
spawning,  and  in  many  instances  produce  serious  mis- 
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chief.  We  have  lately  observed  the  grave  results  which 
arise  from  a  careless  indulgence  in  mussels,  from  the 
general  rash  over  the  surface  of  the  body — so  charac- 
teristic of  unwholesome  fish — to  the  protracted,  and,  in 
some  cases,  fatal  diarrhoea.  In  France,  where  mussel- 
farming  is  cultivated  with  the  same  care  as  that  of 
oysters,  and  where  they  are  placed  under  the  operation 
of  the  fishery  laws,  we  find,  during  four  summer  months, 
no  mussels  are  sold  for  consumption  in  the  markets  or 
shops.  Even  if  they  were,  they  would  not  be  so  dangerous 
as  the  large  fat  mussel  to  be  found  in  our  maikets,  and 
consumed  with  so  much  recklessness  as  to  future  suffering 
by  the  working-man.  Disease  is  engendered  and  propa- 
gated through  the  carelessness  with  which  the  dietary  of 
our  people  is  managed,  and  serious  epidemics  arise 
through  incaution.  Accordingly  we  believe  it  should  fall 
to  the  duty  of  all  inspectors  of  markets  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  unseasonable  articles  of  food.  How  often  do  we 
see  lobsters  and  crabs  vended,  at  a  time  when  they  are 
most  baneful ;  and  how  frequently  are  our  professional 
services  required  to  minister  to  suffering  arising  from  the 
injurious  effects  of  stale  or  unseasonable  shell-fish  ! 


Dr.  Bradt,  M.P.,  has  been  appointed  a  Deputy-Lieu- 
tenant for  the  County  of  Leitrim. 


The  Sale  of  Poisons  (Ireland)  Bill  passed  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  Thursday  last. 

The  amount  realised  for  the  sale  of  the  late  Charles 
Dickens's  pictures,  and  other  works  of  art,  on  Saturday 
last,  was  £9,410. 


Mr..  Stoxe,  the  resident  surgeon  at  Christ's  Hospital, 
has  just  sent  in  his  resignation,  after  thirty-five  years' 
service. 

The  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  has  received  a 
legacy  from  the  late  Alfred  Davis,  Esq.,  for  the  promotion 
of  experimental  researches. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  J.  Freake  have  paid  the  sum  of 
to  the  treasurers  of  St.  George's  Hospital  as  the  proceeds 
of  a  concert  given  by  them  at  Cromwell  House,  South 
Kensington. 

Future  states  that  the  University  of  Vienna  has  decided 
to  admit  women  to  all  the  advantages  of  its  medical  school, 
and  that  two  French  students  have  already  availed  them- 
selves of  the  privilege. 


The  Lord's  Day  Best  Association  have  petitioned  the 
House  of  Commons— That  the  employment  by  the  State 
of  upwards  of  20,000  persons  in  the  department  of  the 
Post  Office  on  the  Lord's  Day  is  not  justified  by  public 
necessity. 


Her  Majesty  the  Queen  will  proceed  in  state  to  open 
the  Victoria  (Thames)  Embankment  to-day  (Wednesday). 
This  gigantic  work  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful  speci- 
mens of  engineering  skill  in  the  metropolis. 


Mr.  Alfred  Smee,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.,  will  again 
contest  the  seat  in  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Rochester, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Kinglake.  We  heartily  wish 
our  confrere  success. 


Mr.  Weeden*  Cooke  has  resigned  the  office  of  Senior 
Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Free  [Hospital,  held  by  him  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  It  is  understood  Mr.  Cooke  has  been 
compelled  to  take  this  step  in  consequence  of  increasing 
demands  on  his  time  in  private  practice. 


M.  Taschereau,  Director  of  the  Richelieu  Library  in 
Paris,  has  just  bought  for  thiity  thousand  francs  the  very 
rare  collection  of  books,  portraits,  medallions,  &c,  rela- 
tive to  Michael  de  Montaigne,  the  collection  having  been 
made  in  a  period  of  fifty  years  by  Dr.  Payen,  of  the 
St.  Germain  watering-place,  in  Upper  Savoy. 


Ctorrcspubcnre. 


ENTIRE   LOSS   OF    SPEECH  AFTER   SMALL-POX. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   MEDICAL   PRESS   AXD   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — From  having  had,  some  years  back,  under  my  care  in 
hospital  a  girl  aged  seventeen  who  lost  her  speech  after  small- 
pox, and  in  three  months  began  slowly  to  regain  it,  I  venture  • 
to  predict  a  similar  result  for  Dr.  Waring-Curran's  case  after 
typhoid  fever,  recorded  in  this  day's  Medical  Press  and 
Circular.  My  patient  returned  to  her  service  in  robust 
health  in  every  respect,  except  that  she  could  not  emit  any 
sound.  From  the  efforts  made  to  speak,  it  seemed  to  be  » 
case  of  acute  balbuties,  depending  on  effusion  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  chief  treatment  was 
blistering  the  nape  of  the  neck.         Yours,  kc. , 

29,  Lower  Gardiner  street,  Dublin.  W.  B.  Peebles. 


TAGIOUS  DISEASES  A 
Letter  from  M.  Lefort  to  Dr.  Charles  Drytdale  {translated). 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS  AXD  CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — The  insertion  of  the  following  letter  from  M.  Lefort 
nuy  prove  as  interesting  to  some  of  your  readers  as  it  has  to 
myself,  and  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  ask  for  space  for  it 
in  your  valuable  and  most  catholic  and  liberal  of  all  medical 
journals  in  this  conntry. 

I  remain,  with  profound  respect,  yours  faithfully, 
Charles  R.  Drysdale,  M.D.,  M.K.C.P.L.,  F.R.OS.E 

I  Rue  de  Vllniversite,  Paris,  27th  Jane,  1870. 

My  Dear  Colleague, — I  have  received  with  great  pleasure 
the  number  of  the  Medical  Press,  and  I  thank  you  warmly 
for  your  amiable  attentions  to  me.  The  number  of  illegiti- 
mate children  is  j  ust  as  you  remark,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
illegitimate  child  against  less  than  three  legitimate  children  ; 
but  I  do  not  see  that  divorce,  if  made  more  facile,  would 
change  anything  in  this  respect.  In  fact,  if  the  working  man 
(in  France)  does  not  marry,  it  is  not  because  he  fears  to 
undertake  an  engagement  which  is  with  difficulty  broken  by 
legal  means.  The  workman  fears  to  give  up  his  liberty,  and 
to  fall  into  misery  in  g'ving  himself  up  to  nourish  a  wite  and 
children.  He  finds  a  work-girl  who  consents  to  be  his  mis- 
tress, he  frequents  her,  but  he  rarely  lives  with  her.  If  she 
becomes  pregnant,  he  quits  her  without  remcrse,  and  seeks 
for  another.  The  waman,  on  her  side,  does  not  hold  out  for 
marriage,  because  the  looseness  of  morality  (relachement  des 
mosurs)  brings  it  about  that  among  the  working  classes  there 
is  scarcely  any  difference  made  between  the  legitimate  wife 
and  the  concubines. 

Is  it  the  absence  of  facility  of  divorce  which  has  gradually 
caused  this  condition  of  things  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  The 
true  cause  consists  in  this,  that  in  Catholic  societies  religion 
teaches  dogmatic  morality,  but  not  morality  independent  of 
religion ;  when  scepticism  and  free  examination  have  shown 
all  the  absurdities  of  the  Catholic  religion,  the  workman,  not 
being  sufficiently  educated  to  understand  the  laws  of  natural 
morality,  and  having  abandoned  his  religion  and  the  morality 
which  rests  on  divine  prescription,  has  no  longer  any  rule  to 
direct  his  conduct,  except  instinct.  Between  England  and 
France  there  are  profound  differences,  sometimes  to  the  dis- 
favour of  one,  sometimes  of  the  other  ;  public  opinion  is  very 
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different.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
concerning  either  people  by  a  citizen  of  the  other  ;  and,  that 
1  may  not  leave  the  subject  of  prostitution,  I  may  observe 
that  a  measure  which  would  prove  excellent  in  England  would 
produce  no  result  of  utility  in  France.  Such  is  the  principal 
reason  of  the  divergence  of  opinion  which  exists  between  us 
on  several  important  points. 

Bien  a  vous, 
(Signed)  Leon  Lefokt. 

P.S.  It  seem3  to  me  that  M.  Lefort  has  quite  shown  us  that 
the  Catholic  marriaga  without  divorce  is  one  great  cause  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  Paris.  He  says  that  the  workmen  have  quitted 
that  faith,  but  havo  no  other.  Why,  then,  does  not  the 
French  Government  endeavour  to  show  them  that  it  holds 
that  faithful  domesticity  is  far  more  noble  than  the  evanes- 
cent unions  he  says  are  so  common,  by  giving  the  sanc- 
tion of  society  or  natural  morality  to  unions  less  stringent 
than  the  Catholic  Church  permits — i.  e.,  to  marriage  with 
greater  facility  for  divorce. 

C.  R.  D. 


THE  LATE  SIR  J.  CLARK,  BART.,  M.D.,  K.C.B., 
F.R.S. 

Another  of  our  veterans  have  passed  away.  Although 
the  late  Sir  James  Clark  had  of  late  years  retired  from 
practice,  yet  he  still  remained  emphatically  the  Queen's 
Physician,  taking  part  as  Her  Majesty's  senior  medical 
adviser  and  friend  in  all  consultations,  and  frequently 
alone  in  attendance.  He  was  born  in  December,  1 788, 
and  so  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  82.  He  went  to 
Aberdeen,  entering  at  King's  College,  of  which  subse- 
quently he  was  M.A.  From  thence  he  went  to  Edinburgh. 
He  entered  the  Navy  as  assistant  surgeon,  but  in  1815  he 
left  the  Service  and  resumed  medical  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  graduated  M.D.  in  1817.  Dr.  Clark 
travelled  much  on  the  Continent,  thus  preparing  the 
material  for  his  work  on  Climate,  which  appeared  in 
1 828,  and  has  ever  since  been  more  or  les3  looked  upon 
as  a  valuable  authority.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  since 
been  written  on  this  subject,  we  constantly  find  Dr.  Clark 
had  anticipated  much  now  offered  us  as  new.  Prior  to 
this  he  had  spent  eight  winters  at  Rome,  where  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Coburg.  It 
was  this  which  led  to  his  success  :  that  Prince  on  his 
settling  in  England  made  him  his  physician,  and  this  led 
to  his  succeeding  Dr.  Maton  as  physician  to  the  Princess 
Victoria,  so  that  on  Her  Majesty's  accession  to  the  throne 
he  was  gazetted  as  first  physician  to  the  Queen.  In  his 
work  on  Climate  he  ably  set  forth  the  claims  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight  as  a  health  resort,  and  the  Undercliff,  which 
he  particularly  pointed  out,  is  still  looked  upon  by  many 
as  more  adapted  for  English  invalids  than  any  Continental 
winter  climate. 

Sir  James  Clark  was  placed  on  the  Senate  of  the 
London  University  on  its  foundation,  and  he  took  a  lively 
interest  in  other  schemes  of  an  educational  kind.  In  a 
pamphlet  on  Clinical  Instruction  he  pointed  out  many  a 
neglect  that  has  since  been  remedied  in  education  and  ex- 
amination. He  was  a  thorough  medical  reformer,  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  one-faculty  system,  a  friend  of  the  general 
practitioner,  and  an  opponent  of  those  corporation  abuses 
which  have  so  degraded  the  Profession.  When  the  London 
College  of  Physicians,  late  in  the  day,  offered  him  its 
Fellowship,  with  the  true  spirit  of  a  reformer  he  declined 
the  honour  of  being  elected  in  a  manner  that  has  always 
been  unsatisfactory  ;  consequently,  he  remained  to  the  last 
outside  the  magic  list  of  Fellows — an  example  we  wish  a 
few  more  would  follow.  On  the  change  of  name  of  the 
old  Licentiates  to  the  new  grade  of  Member  he  consented  to 
be  thus  classed,  so  in  this  year's  list  of  the  College  his  name 
appears  as  the  eleventh  in  the  Members,  his  date  being 
182G,  and  ten  others  surviving  who  had  joined  earlier 
(from  1814  to  1824).  Perhaps  his  decease  among  the 
Members  may  remind  the  Fellows  of  the  work  that  i 
outside  them,  and  make  them  promote  the  Members  a 
little  faster.     The  only  painful  part  of  the  lato  physician's 


career  related  to  the  case  of  the  late  Lady  Flora  Hastings 
He  was  much  blamed  in  many  quarters,  though  his  friends 
declared  he  could  clear  himself  but  for  his  position  at 
Court.  Whoever  was  to  blame,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
now  on  any  one's  mind  that  Lady  Flora  was  killed  by  the 
aspersions  cast  upon  her.  It  was  demonstrated  that  she 
never  had  been  pregnant,  and  yet  she  had  to  endure  the 
disgrace  that  attached  to  such  a  charge.  It  was  a  sad, 
sad  case,  and  all  who  are  familiar  with  the  sweet  sadness 
that  pervades  her  poems  cannot  but  keenly  feel  for  the 
misery  that  urged  her  to  an  early  tomb.  Innocent,  yet 
knowing  that  the  majority  thought  her  guilty — bearing  too 
with  her  the  load  of  that  disease  which  simulated  preg- 
nancy— she  pined  away  and  died— a  victim  to  Court  gossip, 
aided  by  erroneous  diagnosis. 

We  pass  from  this  to  remark  that  for  many  years  Sir 
James  enjoyed  not  only  the  friendship  of  the  Royal 
Family,  but  that  of  many  distinguished  men  in  science 
and  literature.  Besides  his  chief  work  which  we  have 
named,  and  his  "  Treatise  on  Consumption  and  Scrofula,"  he 
wrote  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine  and  in  other 
quarters.  He  also  took  a  part  in  establishing  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review. 

He  remained  to  the  last  interested  in  his  brethren  and 
in  many  institutions,  and  belonged  to  many  Societies.  He 
was  a  Vice  president  of  the  Scottish  Universities  Union, 
an  Association  which  has  thus  within  so  short  a  time  lost 
two  of  its  Vice-presidents,  both  of  them  Baronets,  both 
medical  men — the  subject  of  this  notice,  and  the  late  Sir  J. 
Y.  Simpson. 


IPrkiti 


Biennial  Festival  of  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Throat. — This  Festival  was  celebrated  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern  on  June  29th,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Powis,  who  wa3  supported  by  Lord  William 
Lennox,  Rev.  Dr.  Brock,  Rev.  H.  It.  Haweis  (chaplain  to  the 
Institution),  Dr.  Morell  Makenzie,  Dr.  Billing,  F.R.S., 
Captain  Butler  Fellowes,  C.B.  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  M.D.  and  Messrs. 
Lennox  Browne,  G-.  A.  Smith  and  others.  In  proposing  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  "  Prosperity  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Throat,"  the  noble  chairman  drew  attention  to  the  fact 
that  since  the  establishment  of  the  hospital  in  the  year  1863, 
it  had  relieved  upwards  of  24,000  poor  persons.  Many  of 
these  had  come  from  the  most  remote  parts  of  England,  on 
purpose  to  seek  advice  at  the  hospital.  The  hospital  was 
entirely  free  to  all  the  necessitous  poor  of  the  land,  and, 
having  no  endowment,  it  was  entirely  dependent  on  voluntary 
subscriptions  for  its  support.  The  chairman  coupled  with  this 
toast  the  name  of  Dr.  Morell  Mackenzie,  who  was  received 
with  the  warmest  applause  when  he  rose  and  in  a  speech  that, 
though  short,  was  well  to  the  point,  returned  thanks  for  the 
hospital  and  its  staff.  Dr.  Mackenzie  briefly  narrated  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  hospital  up  to  its  present  condition  ;  he 
said  what  they  now  wanted  was  to  purchase  the  freehold  of 
the  hospital  and  get  more  room  for  their  patients,  who  were 
outgrowing  the  space  afforded  by  the  hospital  for  their  accom- 
modation. Dr.  Mackenzie  fully  agreed  with  the  views  of 
Captain  Galton  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  make  a  hospital  a 
splendid  and  costly  pile  of  architecture  designed  to  last  to  the 
end  of  time  ;  a  hospital  should  rather  be  a  building  designed 
to  stand  but  for  a  period  of  years,  so  that  when  it  became 
unhealthy  from  the  constant  impregnation  of  its  walls  and 
timbers  with  the  exhalations  of  the  sick,  it  could  be  pulled 
down  and  built  up  again  all  fresh  and  clean.  Among  other 
speakers  were  Air.  Brudenell  Carter  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bell ;  this 
last  gentlemen,  touching  on  special  hospitals  and  specialisms, 
said  that  a  man  to  be  a  really  skilled  specialist  must  have  a 
good  sound  general  knowledge  first  from  which  his  special  line 
of  practice  gradually  developed  and  becomes  prominent.  The 
sum  of  over  1,000  guineas  was  subscribed  during  the  evening, 
and  of  this  the  noble  chairman  contributed  60  guineas,  Mr. 
Crook  £50,  ami  several  of  the  City  companies  and  linns  g*Ya 
10  guineas.  A  donation  was  also  received  from  Ix>rd  Hyde, 
though  he  was  not  able  to  be  present  in  person,  owing  to  a 
well  known  bereavement  in  the  family. 
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English  Poor-law  Medical  Officers'  Association. — The 
meeting  takes  place  this  evening.  From  the  annual  report  of  , 
the  Council  to  be  submitted  we  learn  that  one  hundred  and  ' 
twenty  new  membershave  been  enrolled  during  theyear.  Several  : 
deaths  have  to  be  lamented,  especially  that  of  the  venerated 
Richard  Griffin.  The  annual  balance  sheet  shows  the  finances 
of  the  Association  to  be  in  a  healthy  condition,  the  balance  of 
'.rried  forward  last  year  being  somewhat  increased.  The 
expenditure  has  been  heavy,  principally  owing  to  the  arrange- 
ment entered  into  with  the  publishers  of  the  Poor  Laic  Chron- 
icle for  the  supply  of  that  Journal  to  the  members.  Your 
Council  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Medical  Officers  to  the 
President  of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  to  Dr.  Brady  and  the  other 
gentlemen  who  spoke  in  support  of  the  Superannuation  Bill, 
and  to  the  139  who  voted  in  its  favour.  By  this  one  of  the 
"objects"  of  the  Association,  viz.,  "to  obtain  superannua- 
tion allowances  for  the  Medical  Officers, "  is  achieved;  Medical 
Officers  are  now  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  other  Poor-law 
Officers  with  regard  to  pension.  The  Council  say  they 
cannot  sufficiently  express  the  obligations  the  Association  owes 
to  the  medical  journals  for  the  constant  sympathy  and  support 
it  has  received  in  their  columns. 

Novel  Method  of  Illustrating  Disease. — On  Monday  the 
4th  inst.,  according  to  the  notice  given  by  this  journal,  Mr. 
Balmanno  Squire  showed  his  method  of  demonstrating  skin 
diseases.  The  room  having  been  darkened,  magnified  images 
of  the  patients  themselves  were  thrown  considerably  larger 
than  lif  e  size  on  the  spacious  screen  of  the  theatre  by  means  of 
the  dissolving-views  apparatus,  so  that  all  the  details  of  the 
various  eruptions  were  plainly  visible  even  from  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  theatre,  and  were  equally  discernible  by 
every  member  of  a  large  audience.  Mr.  Squire  after  giving  a 
resume  of  the  acknowledged  difficulties  of  imparting  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  medical  art  to  students,  proceeded  to 
show,  by  the  crucial  test  of  actual  experiment  with  the  ex- 
amples brought  forward  how  that  the  metho  1  he  submitted 
would  dispose  at  least  of  the  more  serious  of  these  difficulties, 
and  explained  that  it  was  not  only  applicable  to  the  depart- 
ment of  practice  that  he  himself  followed,  but  was  capable  of  I 
wide  extension  to  the  subject  of  medical  education  jenerally.  ! 
The  plan  he  proposed  would,  by  magnifying  the  object  to  be 
demonstrated,  enable  every  detail  of  it  to  be  seen  by  every 
member  of  a  large  class,  and  to  be  pointed  out  to  all  of  them  ' 
by  the  lecturer  at  the  time  he  was  describing  it.  More  than 
this,  it  was  known  that,  even  if  disease  would  consent  to  stand 
still  in  its  most  instructive  phase  util  the  time  that  it  was 
wanted  for  the  purposes  of  instruction,  common  humanity  pre- 
vented our  withholding  relief  from  the  sufferer  in  order  that 
other  sufferers  might  benefit  by  the  instruction  to  be  derived 
from  him.  But,  by  the  method  proposed,  the  patient  might 
be  instantaneously  photographed  in  his  most  instructive  phase 
before  either  the  natural  progress  of  his  disease  or  its  amelio- 
ration under  the  resources  of  art  has  impaired  its  utility  as  a 
means  of  conveying  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  cases 
where  colour  formed  an  important  feature  of  it  this  could  be 
added  to  the  photograph  itself  by  an  expert  artist  working 
under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  himself.  In  the  case  of  cutaneous 
disease,  the  most  difficult  of  all  subjects  to  illustrate  by  these 
means,  colour  was  certainly  a  most  important  feature.  But 
he  appealed  to  those  he  saw  around  him,  many  of  whom  he 
knew  to  be  well  versed  in  this  special  subject,  whether  the 
illustration  he  had  brought  before  them  were  not  in  colour  as 
well  as  in  form  and  shadow  sufficiently  life-like  to  afford  a  lec- 
turer ample  opportunity  for  pointing  out  to  a  class  of  students 
all  the  essential  peculiarities  of  each  disease  and  to  enable 
those  students  when  they  entered  upon  private  practice  to  re- 
cognise at  once  the  nature  of  similar  cases  whenever  they 
might  meet  with  them. 

Sunstroke. — The  three  following  deaths  have  been  regis- 
tered as  caused  by  sunstroke  :  a  butcher,  aged  59  years,  died 
on  the  "23rd  June  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  of  sunstroke  ;  a  girl, 
aged  6  years,  died  on  the  27  th  of  June,  at  Bethnal  Green, 
after  eleven  days  illness,  from  the  same,  and  a  boy,  aged  5 
years,  died  on  the  25th  of  June,  at  Poplar,  "sunstroke  (5 
days)  convulsions." 

Apothecaries'  Hall,  Blackf riara.  —  At  a  Court  of  Exami- 
ners, held  on  Thursday  the  30ch  ult.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Willmore, 
Walsall  (Birmingham  School  of  Medicine),  was  admitted  a 
licentiate  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries'  ;  the  following 
passed  the  primary  professional  examination,  viz  :— Messrs.  J. 
W.  Fordham  a  ad  Cyrus  James,  of  the  London  Hospital :  J. 


E.  Richards,  of  University  College  Hospital ;  Thomas  Strafford, 
of  St. Bartholomew's  Hospital  ;  J.  MDougal  Tudge,  of  Guy's 
Hospital  ;  and  Samuel  Wilson,  of  the  Newcastle  upon-Tyne 
School  of  Medicine. — The  following  were  admitted  Licentiates 
on  the  7th  instant  : — Frederick  Barton,  of  St.  John's  Wood  ; 
Henry  Parmiter,  of  Dorchester :  and  William  Vickers,  of 
London. 

University  Life  Assurance  Society.— The  quinquennial 
statement  of  this  old  established  Society  has  just  been  issued. 
From  it,  and  from  personal  knowledge,  we  gather  that  it  is  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition,  and  with  the  uncertainty  and 
want  of  confidence  at  present  existing  with  regard  to  life  as- 
surance societies,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  such  as  this.  Es- 
tablished in  1S25  for,  and  maintained  ever  since  solely  by 
University  men,  it  is  enabled  to  declare  the  enormous  balance, 
applicable  to  quinquennial  division,  of  £166,619.  When  we 
consider  that  this  sum  represents  clear  profits  over  the  work- 
ing expenses  of  the  past  five  years,  and  that  the  insured  may 
take  their  bonuses  without  the  semblance  of  doubt  as  to  the 
legitimacy  thereof,  or  safety  of  the  undertaking,  it  naturally 
suggests  that  the  examiners  are  more  particular  as  to  the  lives 
they  accept  ;  that  university  men  are  longer  livers  than  the 
general  public,  and  that  the  basis  is  sound  and  the  manage- 
ment everything  that  could  be  desired. 


Cancerous  Degeneration  of  the  Stomach  and  Emphysema 
Pulmon  tun,  Treated  with  Oxygen  Gas. 

The  Xeic  York  Medial  Gazette  reports  a  case  thu3  :  —Mrs. 
P.,  aged  sixty  years,  very  anaemic  ;  was  in  December  of  1869, 
attacked  with  pleuro-pneumonia  of  the  left  side.  After  re- 
covery, the  patient  began  to  suffer  from  frequent  vomiting, 
wnkh  occurred  once  or  twice  every  week  without  any  provo- 
cation, as  it  often  took  place  in  the  morning  before  she  had 
eaten  anything.  She  also  suffered  from  constipation,  requiring 
the  frequent  use  of  laxatives.  There  was  at  times  a  tenderness 
of  the  whole  gastric  region,  but  no  tumour  could  be  felt  any- 
where, except  a  slightly  hardened  spot  over  the  ascending 
colon,  whenever  deep  pressure  was  made.  The  position  and 
siza  of  the  liver  were  normal.  Her  general  appearance  wa3 
cachectic,  the  colour  of  her  skin  being  of  a  yellowish  hue. 

In  the  beginning  of  March,  she  began  to  suffer  from  dys- 
pnoea, occurring  at  first  only  during  the  night.  As  both  per- 
cussion and  auscultation  showed  the  lungs  to  be  in  perfect 
order,  I  supposed  tha  dyspncea  to  be  the  result  of  nervous 
asthma,  and  prescribed  morphine  in  the  usual  dose.  Within 
a  few  weeks,  however,  emphysema  pulnionuin  was  rapidly 
developed,  the  dyspnoea  increased,  and  finally  the  patient  was 
unable  to  get  any  sleep,  or  even  to  remain  in  the  recumbent 
position.  I  now  ordered  the  inhalation  of  the  oxygen,  expect- 
ing of  course,  only  to  alleviate  the  urgent  dj-spnoea,  and  to 
render  the  patient  more  comfortable.  In  this  I  succeeded 
admirably.  The  inhalation  of  three  gallons  of  the  gas  re- 
lieved the  patient  greatly,  allowing  her  also  to  sleep  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  which  had  not  happened  before  for 
over  a  week. 

The  patient  died  from  exhaustion,  April  19th,  1870.  I  was 
not  permitted  to  make  an  autopsy. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

OK  VACCINATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Helical  Press  and  Circular." 

Deab  Sib,— Will  you  kindly  give  a  few  words  in  review  of  the  enclosed 
"  Handbill  on  Vaciinatioa,"  and  very  much  oblige, — 

Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"Worcester,  July  5tb,  1870.  William  W  oodward,  M.D. 

Extract: — "  The  statistics  of  all  countries  distinctly  prove  that  the 
deaths,  loss  of  sight,  and  disfigurement  from  smaJl-pox.diminish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  practice  of  vaccination.  Before  vaccination  was  dis- 
covered, small-pox  caused  half  a  million  deaths  in  Europe  annually,  of 
which  eighty  thousand  occurred  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  while  a 
considerably  still  greater  number  lost  their  sight  and  were  disfigured  for 
life  from  the  same  cause.  Now  wherever  vaccination  is  stringently  en- 
forced, small-pox  is  unknown.  It  has  disappeared  from  Ireland,  where 
vaccination  is  universal,  almost  entirely  from  Scotland,  where  90  per 
cent,  of  the  population  are  vaccinated,  and  the  disease  is  only  lurking 
in  England  in  places  where  it  has  been  imported,  or  where  vaccination 
has  been  neglected.    The  fact  that  the  nurses  at  the  Small-Fox  Hosoi- 
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tal  (who  are  all  regularly  re-vaccinated)  have  never  taken  small-pox,  is 
asuffieient  proof  of  the  power  of  vaccination  over  that  disease.'' 

*»*  It  gives  us  very  great  pleasure  to  notice  some  of  the  arguments 
contained  in  Dr.  Woodward's  "  Handbill  of  Vaccination.''  The  deplo- 
rable ignorance  of  Professor  Newman  and  other  well-meaning  gentle- 
men on  most  matters  connected  with  pathology,  have  rendered  them 
bitter  opponents  of  the  Compulsory  Vaccination  Acts.  Happily,  the 
nation  at  large  is  not  of  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen,  or  we  should 
have  the  mortality  of  Paris  from  small-pox  250  a  week,  re-enacted  in 
London  before  long.  If  Mr.  Newman  and  his  friends  in  the  "  Co-opera- 
tor" would  but  look  at  tho  admirable  little  work  of  Dr.  Guy  on 
hygiene,  recently  published  in  the  formof  "Lectures  on  Public  Health,' 
they  would,  we  feel  almost  persuaded,  be  inclined  to  abandon  their 
crusade  against  the  greatest  medical  discovery  ever  made, — that  of  vac- 
cination as  a  prevention  of  small-pox. — Ed.  M.  P.  &  C. 

ENTIRE  LOSS  OF  SPEECH. 
lo  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sib, — Under  the  above  head  Dr.  Waring-Curran  has  described  an  in- 
teresting case  which  occurred  in  his  practice. 

To  show  the  entire  loss  of  the  faculty,  I  qnote  that  gentleman's 
words  : — "  No  human  sound  of  any  kind  can  escape  her ;  she  is  more 
mute  than  the  most  dumb  patient  I  have  ever  seen.''  Farther  on  in  his 
paper  are  these  words  :— "  The  case  demonstrates,  however  simple  a  dis- 
ease typhoid  fever  may  app  ar  to  be,  how  disastrous  it  may  prove  itself 
by  causing  afflictions  like  the  present,  which  no  art  can  modify,  nor  method 
of  treatment  remedy." 

To  this  harsh  opinion  I  cannot  but  take  exception,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Dr.  Waring-Curran  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  reason  for  my  so 
doing,  since  it  is  in  the  power  of  art  to  modify  such  a  defect  as  lie  de- 
scribes, and  of  treatment  to  remedy  such  a  loss. 

' '  There  is  no  paralysis,  no  symptom  of  cerebral  mischief,  no  wasting 
of  any  of  the  muscles,  nothing  unusual  to  be  observed  about  the  throat 
or  tongue  ;  there  is  perfect  power  in  all  the  limbs."  If  there  be  "  no 
cerebral  mischief,"  it  occurs  to  me  that  the  cause  of  the  aphonia  lies  in 
paralysis  of  the  vocal  cords  (in  which,  of  course,  there  would  appear  to  be 
"  no  paralysis,  no  symptom  of  cerebral  mischief,  &c,  <fce."):  and  then 
the  treatment  by  external  galvanism  to  the  throat  and  neck,  and  by  in- 
ternal galvanism  to  the  vocal  cords  themselves  by  means  of  Dr.  Morel  1 
Mackenzie's  instruments,  would,  with  the  aid  of  the  administration  of 
strychnine,  restore  the  voice  and  the  power  of  speech.  I  have  had  not  a 
few  cases  similar  to  that  described  by  Dr.  Waring-Curran,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  utter  inability  to  make  any  sound  in  the  throat  did  not 
follow  typhoid  fever,  and  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  power  of  making  a 
sound,  and  the  faculty  of  speech,  were  restored  by  the  means  I  advo- 
cate. It  was  only  yesterday  the  following  case  came  under  my  notice  : — 

J.  T.  presented  herself  some  time  since  at  the  out-patients'  depart- 
ment of  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  complaining  of  total 
loss  of  speech,  and  of  the  power  of  forming  any  sound  in  the  throat. 
This  had  been  going  on  for  some  time  before  she  had  applied  to  me  for 
relief.  She  was  put  on  strychnine  and  ammonia,  and  galvanised  mosn- 
ing  and  evening,  the  poles  of  the  battery  being  opposed  externally.  The 
power  to  form  sound,  and  to  fashion  the  lips,  <fcc,  so  as  to  frame  words, 
was  brought  back  in  a  few  days,  and  soon  the  faculty  of  speech  fol- 
lowed. Considering  herself  cured,  she  discharged  herself,  but  had 
shortly  afterwards  to  apply  again.  The  same  benefit  from  treatment 
resulted,  but  as  the  voice  did  not  permanently  remain,  I  asked  Dr. 
Morell  Mackenzie  kindly  to  admit  her  into  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of 
the  Throat,  which  he  at  once  did.  Yesterday  she  came  to  me  speaking 
as  well  as  ever.  It  will,  however,  need  a  little  time  to  test  whether 
temporary  or  permanent  relief  has  been  afforded. 

By  means  of  galvanism  and  suitable  internal  treatment,  I  have  been 
enabled  to  restore  sight,  where  that  sense  was  even  wholly  lost ;  to 
make  the  deaf  to  hear,  as  well  as  the  blind  to  see  and  the  dumb  to  speak, 
and  the  halt  and  the  lame  to  walk  aright. 

In  reading  over  Dr.  Waring-Curran's  article  a  second  time,  I  notice  he 
eays,  "  Everything  has  been  done  that  science  and  art  could  suggest  to 
restore  the  voice  ;"  but  if  he  has  not  tried  the  plan]  I  have  advised,  I 
should  commend  it  as  worthy  of  a  fair  trial. 

G.   DE  GORREQUER   GRIFFITH,  L.R.C.P.,  Lond., 

Senior  Medical  Officer  to  the  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children. 

VENTNOR  COTTAGE  HOSPITAL  AND  ITS  CERTIFICATES. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir,  —I  quite  agree  with  your  article  on  the  letter  of  your  corres- 
pondent last  week,  as  to  the  abuse  you  have  so  properly  denounced. 

I,  too,  have  been  asked  to  fill  up  these  lengthy  forms.  I  have  always 
objected  to  fill  them  up,  but  have  done  so  out  of  a  feeling  of  charity,  as 
the  poor  patients  would  otherwise  be  refused. 

I  believe,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  the  vaunted  Ventnor  concern, 
the  majority  of  applications  are  refused. 

Alpha. 

Obscene  Advertisements. — We,  who  have  done  no  little  in  the  field 
of  endeavouring  to  purify  the  columns  of  the  daily  press,  delight  to  find 
that  our  able  contemporary,  the  Saturday  Review  has  gone  to  work 
with  a  will  for  the  past  few  weeks  in  exposing  some  of  the  contumely 
connected  with  indecent  advertisements,  whilst  there  is  recommended  a 
system  for  disinfecting  the  journals  such  as  that  long  since  advocated 
by  our  correspondent,  "  Justitia,"  in  these  columns,  and  endorsed  by 
ourselves.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  i  ur  own  remarks,  combined  with 
those  of  the  Saturday  Review,  have  purified  the  columns  of  the  8ta 
Daily  Telegraph,  and  Observer.  We  regret,  however,  to  find  the  -' 
Advertiser  so  stupid  and  blind,  ultimately,  to  for  iin- 

1<H<  a  radical  and  sweeping  change  is  affected  in  refusing  the  Insertions 
of  the  quacks'  advertisements,  we  must  ask  ourpn  fl  lersnot 

to  subscribe  to  the  pa]  er.    W<-  acne  with  the  Saturday  B<  >■;,  ><>  that-tho 
Standard  should  not.  admit  <  vi  n  in  the  hour  of  penitence  and  p 
tlon,  such  advertisements  as  speak  of  ladiei  ."who 

must  be  wc  l  I  iod  personal  B 

admitting  sn.  I  menta  we  must  not  allow  our  daughl 

sisters  to  peruse.  •"  To  the  pore,"  of  course.  "  a'l  things  arc  imp';"  bnl 
the  corruption  and  vilenesa  of  B<  ynoldft  and  Lloyd  a  are  too  much  for  a 
refined  mind  to  bear.   We  submit  the  Man chi  theJtfaaafo*- 

Ur  Courier  snd  the  Manchester  Examiner— together  with  the  provincial 


press  of  England,  need  also  a  thorough  cleansing,  and  we  agree  with 
the  general  tenor  of  the  remarks  made  by  the  Saturday  Review,  of  July 
9th,  that  if  such  journals  cannot  be  reasoned  into  decency  and  propriety 
they  can  be  starved  into  it.  We  ask  all  fathers  and  heads  of  fami- 
lies to  look  to  the  morning  papers,  and  adnrt  no  organ  which  represents 
the  charlatan,  stoops  to  immorality,  and  trades  upou  indecency. 

M.D.  (Calcutta)  informs  us  that  the  question  of  over-population  and 
large  families  is  exerting  great  interest  in  India,  where  "many  parents 
are  so  poor,  that  they  foresee  their  children  must  be  paupers."  He  will 
scarcely  expect  us  to  reply  categorically  to  his  questions. 

Dr.  Henry  Murray.— Your  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  the  secre- 
tary, who  will  doubtless  reply  to  your  inquiries. 

How  not  to  do  it. — A  correspondent  of  the  Times — "Sperans" — 
writes  to  the  effect  that  a  few  years  ago  he  bequeathed  a  few  thousand 
pounds  to  produce  quite  £200  per  annum  to  St.  George's  Hospital  ; 
but,  finding  from  a  newspaper  report  that  a  retiring  official  of  tho  insti- 
tution was  asked  to  accept  a  pension  of  £200  a  year,  "  Sperans"  changed 
his  mind,  and  altered  his  will.  We  venture  to  inform  "  Sperans,"  had 
he  consulted  the  Governors  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  the  newspaper 
report  which  produced  so  serious  an  injury  to  the  hospital  fund  could 
have  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
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Half -Yearly  Journal  of  Mental  Science. 

Braithwaite's  Retrospect.    London  :  Simpkin,  Marshal],  and  Co. 

Half- Yearly  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  London :  John 
Churchill. 

On  the  Primitive  Vegetation  of  the  Earth.   By  J.  W.  Lawson,  F.R.S. 

Cholera  and  Choleraic  Diarrhoea.  By  George  Johnson,  M.D.  Lon- 
don :  John  Churchill  and  Sons. 

Vital  Statistics  of  the  Borough  of  Salford.    By  Dr.  Sysin. 

Las  Ciencas  Medicus.  Pacific  Medical  Journal.  California  Medical 
Gazette.  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science.  Nature.  Homoeopathic 
Review.    Journal  of  Homoeopathy.    Le  Mouvement  Medicale. 


VACANCIES. 


Charing-Cross  Hospital — Assistant-Surgeon. 

Hospital  for  Women,  Soho  square— Surgeon. 

Birmingham  Lunatic  Asylum— Assistant  Medical  Officer.  Salary,  £50. 

Preston  Royal  Infirmary— Junior  House-Surgeon.     Salary,  £60. 

Worcester  Infirmary— Assistant  House-Surgeon.     Salary,  £50. 

St.  Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester— Two  Out-door  Medical  Officers. 
Salaries,  £60. 

Lincoln  Dispensary— Hcuse-Surgeon.    Salary,  £120. 

Lancaster  Union — Medical  Officer.     Salary  and  extras  about  £70. 

Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary — Demonstrator  of  Anatomy. 

Anderson's  University — Professorship  of  Scientific  Chemistry. 

University  of  Durham — Medical  Tutor.     Salary,  £120. 

Middlesex  Hospital — Physician's  Assistant. 

Berkshire  Hospital — House-Surgeon.     Salary  to  commence  at  £60. 

Newport  Union,  Monmouthshire— Medical  Officer  for  each  of  fivedis- 
tricte  of,  the  Union.     Salaries,  £30,  £40.  £40,  £10  and  £45,  respectively. 

Leeds  Dispensary — Assistant  Resident  Medical  Officer.     Salary,  £60. 

Ashton-uinler-Line  Infirmary — House-Surgeon.  Salary  £30,  with 
board  and  residei.ee. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Alexander,  R.  R.,M.B.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the  Bucking- 
hamshire Lunatic  Asylum,  Stone. 

Bennett,  J.  H.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Redcar  Board  of  neaUh. 

Derry,  B.  G.,  M.R.C.S.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the  Cornwall 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Bodmin. 

Dickinson,  E.  H.,  M.B.,  Honse-Physician  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 

Harbison,  A.  R.,  M.D.,  Resident  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Gene- 
ral Lunatic  Asylum,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 

Haward,  J.W..L.R.C.P.L.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Hospi- 
tal for  Sick  Children,  Great  Ormond  street. 

Holuoyo,  W.  S..  M.R.C  S.,  House-Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital. 

Jessop,  T.  R.,  F.R  C.S.,  a  Surgeon  to  the  General  Infirmary,  Leeds. 

Keith,  W.,  M.D.,  Consulting-Surgeon  Royal  Infirm  iry.    ' 

Mitchell,  H,  M.B.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Cockermouth  District  No. 
2  of  the  Cockermouth  Union,  Cumberland. 

NuNNELr.Y.  F.  B. ,  M.D.,  additional  Assistant- Physician  to  the  Hospital 
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EXPERIENCES    OF   A   REGIMENTAL  SURGEON 

IN  INDIA. 

By    G.    A.    Gordox,    M.D.,    C.B., 

Ieputy  Inspector- General  of  Hospitals. 
(Continual) 

Cholera. — The  notes  upon  which  my  present  observations 
are  based,  range  at  intervals  from  1841  to  1S67.  Some  refer 
to  actual  personal  experience,  some  to  cases  casually  seen  in 
course  of  inspectorial  duties,  while  others  are  the  result  of 
perusing  official  documents,  as  well  as  the  works  of  army 
surgeons  who  are,  from  their  position,  capable  of  expressing 
themselves  with  some  degree  of  authority  upon  the  subject. 
I  am  well  aware  that  of  late  years  the  phenomena  of 
cholera  and  the  laws  according  to  which  it  would  appear 
to  be  regulated  have  been  investigated  with  a  degree  of 
care  and  by  the  aid  of  scientific  appliances  unattainable 
at  the  time  to  which  my  earlier  observations  refer ;  yet, 
how  far  knowledge  in  regard  to  these  two  important  points 
has  been  advanced  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  then  stood 
is  a  question,  the  solution  of  which  must,  I  fear,  be  left  to 
individual  thinkers. 

"With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  would  observe  that, 
like  all  other  medical  officers  who  have  been  some  years  in 
India,  two  forms  of  the  disease  have  come  under  my 
notice,  namely,  the  asphyxiated  and  the  spasmodic.  The 
former  is  of  comparatively  unfrequent  occurrence,  but  its 
attack  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  instances,  fatal ;  the  latter 
is  the  form  which  usually  prevails  epidemically,  and 
although  it  also  is  unfortunately  fatal  in  a  ratio 
almost  beyond  any  other  disease  which  now  affects  our 
troops  in  India,  it  nevertheless  leaves  room  for  treatment, 
and  affords  recoveries  in  so  many  cases,  even  of  the  most 
desperate  nature,  as  to  encourage  us  in  continuing  our 
remedies  when  their  use  is  based  upon  scientific  principles. 
These  two  forms  are  not  recorded  separately  in  statistics 


of  regiments,  so  that  it  is  impracticable  to  state  the  actual 
ratio  in  which  they  respectively  occur,  neither  am  I  now 
in  a  position  to  represent  in  figures  the  precise  extent  of, 
and  mortality  among,  the  various  classes  of  persons  borne 
upon  a  regimental  establishment.  In  the  records  of  the 
10th  Foot,  however,  I  find  accounts  of  162  cases  as  treated 
from  time  to  time.  Of  these,  85  were  fatal  among  the 
soldiers,  giving  a  ratio  of  mortality  of  5246  per  cent.  ;  of 
three  officers  attacked,  all  died;  of  24  women  17  suc- 
cumbed, or  76  83  per  cent. ;  and  of  10  children  attacked,  8 
died,  or  a  ratio  of  80  per  cent.  In  some  of  these  instances 
the  disease  attacked  isolated  individuals,  but  in  the  great 
majority  it  prevailed  in  epidemic  lorm,  and  when  it  did  so 
its  rate  of  mortality  was  greater  than  under  the  former 
circumstance.* 

The  records  of  the  regiment  clearly  show  that  the  disease 
prevailed  most  extensively  and  severely  during  the  first 
four  years  of  its  Indian  service.  The  actual  cases  of  the 
malady  are  stated  to  have  been  on  an  average  120  per 
annum  during  that  period,  the  average  yearly  number  for 
the  subsequent  nine  years  being  43.  These  facts  are  quite 
in  accord  with  what  has  been  noted  by  other  observers,  for 
it  is  now  acknowledged  that  although  the  danger  is  un- 
doubtedly great  of  cholera  appearing  in  a  regiment  during 
the  earlier  period  of  its  Indian  service,  yet  epidemics  of 
this  disease  often  occur  in  what  used  to  be  called  seasoned 
corps  as  well  as  individuals ;  that  in  the  case  of  persons 
their  greatest  liability  to  such  attack  is  first  in  the  early 
period  of  their  residence  in  the  country,  and  again  when 
they  have  spent  many  years  in  its  exhausting  and  mala- 
rious climate. 

As  to  the  precise  nature  of  cholera,  or  of  the  influence 
upon  which  the  disease  primarily  depends,  it  may,  I  think, 
be  confidently  asserted  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
and  scientific  acquirements  of  the  able  men  who  have  set 
themselves  to  the  investigation  of  this  point,  our  actual 
stock  of  definite  knowledge  regarding  it  is  little  if  at  all 
more  satisfactory  than  it  was  many  years  ago.  True  it  is 
that  we  may  be  upon  the  threshold  of  discovery,  yet  the 
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condition  as  at  present  existing  is  as  I  have  stated,  and 
I  much  mistake  if  some  of  the  remarks  on  the  disease  pub- 
lished in  1846*  are  not  quite  as  applicable  now  in  1870 
as  they  were  when  first  written.  At  that  time  I  had  wit- 
nessed two  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  India,  namely,  one 
in  the  Buffs  in  1843,  while  the  regiment  occupied  the  fort 
of  Allahabad,  and  again  the  following  year  on  the  return 
of  the  corps  to  that  station  after  the  campaign  against 
Gwalior.  I  then  observed  that  were  the  question  asked 
What  is  cholera?  nine-tenths  of  the  Profession  would 
answer,  and  correctly,  "  I  do  not  know."  "  All  we  do 
know  is,  that  the  disease  is  generally  attended  by  profuse 
vomiting  and  purging  of  a  clear  liquid  resembling  rice 
water  ;  and  from  the  immense  quantities  evacuated  we 
can  only  accoant  for  its  generation  by  supposing  it  to  be 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  of  which  there  is  haemorrhage 
going  on  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels." 
Can  it  yet  be  asserted  that,  as  regards  true  knowledge  of 
this  subject,  we  are  in  a  better  position  than  we  then  were  ? 
Nor  is  it  in  regard  to  cholera  alone  that  a  similar  remark 
is  applicable.  In  the  great  majority  of  morbid  conditions, 
and  in  the  ordinary  manifestations  of  the  vital  functions, 
we  are  accustomed  to  observe  definite  processes  as  taking 
place,  but  when  we  endeavour  to  trace  them  back  to  their 
ultimate  causes  we  speedily  find  ourselves  dealing  with 
mere  abstractions.  This  fact  must  be  familiar  to  all  who 
have  endeavoured  to  trace  up  the  causation  of  disease  to 
its  primary  source,  and,  therefore,  I  need  now  only  remark 
that  we  are  probably  neither  in  a  worse  nor  better  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  our  theories  as  to  the  origin  of  cholera 
than  Ave  are  of  many  other  diseases  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  as  depending  upon  malaria,  climatorial 
influences,  epidemic  influences,  septic  conditions,  and  so 
on.  What  really  are  all  such  terms  but  mere  abstract  ex- 
pressions ? 

An  attempt  has  indeed  been  made  to  define  the  actual 
influence  upon  which  the  disease  cholera  depends,  but  it 
is  almost  needless  to  observe  the  definition  has  merely  re- 
solved itself  into  words  ;  the  actual  conditions  have  not 
been  demonstrated.  Thus  we  read  in  one  place  the 
actual  cause  described  as  consisting  of  an  unknown  some- 
thing the  essentials  for  the  development  of  which  include 
1.  The  cholera  miasm  ;  2.  Humidity,  and  3.  The  prevailing 
wind  ;  that  it  is  earth  born  and  air  conveyed  ;  again,  that 
the  cholera  germs  lie  hidden  in  the  ground,  that  occa- 
sionally they  are  extricated  in  sufficient  quantity  to  deve- 
lope  a  few  cases  of  the  disease,  and  that  when  the  atmos- 
pheric condition,  including  air  and  water,  is  favourable  to 
the  cholera  seed,  the  disease  becomes  developed  in  its  full 
vitality.  These  are  indeed  not  the  actual  words  employed 
by  some  modern  writers  on  the  subject,  but  they  indicate 
the  purport  of  speculations  intended  to  take  the  place  of 
established  facts. 

It  is  true  that  of  late  years  various  circumstances  have 
been  observed  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  an 
alliance  of  no  distant  kind  exists  between  cholera  and 
certain  forms  of  fever.  In  reports  of  medical  officers 
stationed  at  Peshawur,  I,  on  many  occasions  between 
1862  and  1867,  observed  remarks  to  the  effect  that 
such  apparent  alliance  between  cholera  and  intermit- 
tent fever  had  been  suspected  by  them ;  that,  in  fact, 
in  many  instances,  it  was  not  possible  in  the  very  early 
stages  of  the  attack  to  prognosticate  whether  the  symp- 
toms were  those  of  cholera  or  of  the  severe  form  of  ague 
prevalent  in  that  insalubrious  valley  ;  at  Calcutta  I  have 
had  occasion  to  observe  a  similar  circumstance,  and  sta- 
tistics prove  that  epidemics  of  cholera  are  in  many 
instances  followed  by  epidemics  of  fever.  Medical  officers 
who  have  served  in  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  in 
India,  have,  moreover,  remarked  that  in  not  a  few  cases 
the  character  of  the  disease  reminds  them  much  of  what 
they  had  observed  in  yellow  fever.  I  have  myself  seen 
two  cases  in  which  this  was  particularly  apparent,  namely, 
one  that  of  an  officer  in  Calcutta,  and  a  second  in  the 
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person  of  a  soldier  at  Tientsin  in  China.  In  both,  black 
vomit  was  unequivocally  present,  and  in  both  the  attack 
was  rapidly  fatal.  May  I  also  refer  to  my  papers  on 
"  Army  Surgeons,"  *  in  the  Medical  Mirror  for  1868-69, 
for  further  evidence  as  to  the  supposed  relationship  of 
these  two  terrible  forms  of  disease  ?  These  circumstances 
may  no  doubt  indicate  the  fact,  so  often  expressed  by  army 
surgeons,  that  geographical  position  and  conditions  con- 
nected with  physical  geography,  climate,  &c,  modify  the 
phenomena  produced  by  similar  causes,  but  they  do  not 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  more  definite  views  than  we 
already  entertained  as  to  the  ultimate  nature  of  that 
cause. 

Adverting  to  the  manner  in  which  the  disease  makes  its 
attack  and  is  propagated,  the  experience  of  our  army 
medical  officers  is  very  much  in  accord.  They  know  that 
the  disease  may  and  does  prevail,  not  only  in  different 
parts  of  India,  but  in  the  same  stations  at  different  periods 
of  the  year,  and  that  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  the 
outbreak  of  an  epidemic  is  preceded  by  a  marked  preva- 
lence among  the  soldiers  of  diarrhoea,  although  there  are 
exceptions  to  this  rule.  The  results  obtained  from  a 
study  of  the  records  of  the  10th  Foot  are  quite  in  accord 
with  general  experience  that  the  disease  usually  begins  in 
Bengal  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year,  and  gradually 
travels  from  that  point  towards  the  north-west.  They 
moreover  indicate  that  the  course  of  the  epidemic  is  not 
under  all  circumstances  thus  regular.  For  example,  in 
1845,  when  cholera  occurred  and  prevailed  fatally  in  that 
corps  and  the  9th  Lancers  at  Meerut  in  1845,  the  epidemic 
without  doubt  reached  that  station  from  the  westward.  In 
confirmation  of  the  view  that  the  disease  does  not  in  all 
cases  occur  in  the  North-west  Provinces  as  an  extension 
of  the  disease  from  Lower  Bengal,  I  would  refer  to  what 
Dr.  Macpherson  t  says  on  this  subject.  He  believes  the 
common  notion  to  this  effect  to  be  groundless,  and  the  im  • 
portance  in  regard  to  the  disease  attached  to  the  Gangetic 
valley  to  be  quite  exaggerated.  Among  other  facts  he 
mentions  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  among  the  pilgrims 
of  Hurdwar  in  1783  without  any  recorded  connection  with 
Bengal  ;  that  similarly  in  1816,  it  occurred  to  all  appear- 
ance, spontaneously  among  a  tribe  of  gipsies  halting  at 
Sahibgunge  ;  that  in  1781  it  was  introduced  into  Bengal, 
having  probably  come  down  the  Gangetic  valley.  1 

On  more  recent  occasions  its  progress  has  been  found  to 
be  irregular ;  the  epidemic  not  only  missing  places  in  its 
onward  progress,  but  actually  doubling  back  upon  itself  as 
it  were,  and  devastating  those  very  stations  or  villages 
which  it  had  at  first  spared.  In  other  instances  it  has 
been  found  to  spread  in  all  directions  from  a  place 
or  a  body  of  persons  affected,  as  if  from  so  many 
distinct  foci,  while  in  still  another  set  of  cases  it  has  sud- 
denly appeared  at  several  places  at  great  distances  apart, 
the  intervening  towns  and  districts  remaining  free  and 
throughout  the  season  completely  exempt  from  it. 

Among  other  characteristics  of  the  disease  I  may  observe 
that  outbreaks  seem  to  have  no  reference  to  the  prevalence 
of  particular  winds  or  "  monsoons ; "  that  cases  do  not  occur 
continuously  in  barracks,  houses  in  cantonment,  or  even  in 
towns  and  districts  ;  and  that  although  in  the  great  majority 
of  instances  communication  can  be  traced  between  the 
affected  and  persons  or  places  subject  to  the  disease,  yet  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  establish  any  such  connection.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  so  in  what  are  called  sporadic  cases  of 
the  disease,  and  often  in  the  case  of  ships  in  which  it  sud- 
denly appears  many  days  after  being  at  sea. 

Unquestionably,  the  malady  in  many  instances  seems  to 
become  localised  in  the  most  filthy  part  of  cantonments 
and  cities.  This  is  not  always  the  case,  however,  as  illus- 
trated during  the  attack  among  the  Buffs  at  Allahabad,  for 
at  the  very  time  the  men  of  the  3rd  Foot  were  severely 
visited  by  it,  notwithstanding  their  being  carefully  managed 
as  regards  cleanliness  and  accommodation  in  barracks,  the 
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native  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  dirty  and  crowded 
baazar  were  comparatively  exempt. 

A  point  of  considerable  importance  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  this  disease  is  the  fact  that  although  the  oc- 
currence of  accidental  or  sporadic  cases  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, preliminary  to  an  outbreak  of  the  malady  in  epidemic 
form,  yet  they  are  not  necessarily  so  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  epidemic  may  suddenly  burst  upon  a  station  or 
body  of  troops  without  the  occurrence  of  any  conditions  to 
account  for  the  circumstance.  The  most  delicate  chemical 
experiments  have  hitherto  failed  to  detect  any  difference 
in  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere  on  such  occasions  as 
compared  with  time*  when  the  disease  is  altogether  absent, 
and  the  supposed  prevalence  of  fungi,  blue  mist,  and 
various  other  apocryphal  existences  must  as  yet  be  looked 
upon  as  constituting  more  a  plausible  and  convenient  theory 
than  as  established  facts.  We  do  know,  however,  that 
whether  an  epidemic  attacks  suddenly  and  unexpectedly, 
or  advances  steadily  from  more  distant  stations,  whether 
preceded  by  diarrhoea  or  not,  its  greatest  mortality  takes 
place  for  the  most  part  in  its  earliest  period.  It  may  dis- 
appear as  suddenly  as  it  occurred,  or,  according  to  a  common 
expression,  gradually  expend  itself ;  it  may  continue  on- 
wards in  a  definite  course,  may  as  it  were  retrace  its  path 
as  already  mentioned,  or  seem  to  altogether  disappear, 
either  for  that  particular  season  or  for  several  weeks.  It 
has  generally  been  considered  that  the  occurrence  of  a 
thunderstorm  such  as  are  frequent  in  India  conduces  to 
the  termination  of  an  epidemic  of  this  nature.  No  doubt 
such  is  the  case  in  many  instances,  but  that  the  rule  is  by 
no  means  invariable  was  proved  on  the  occasion  of  the 
outbreak  already  mentioned  as  having  taken  place  at 
Meerut  in  1845.  On  that  occasion  the  disease  seemed  to 
burst  upon  the  station  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of 
such  a  storm,  and  with  this  peculiarity,  that  its  early  violence 
fell  more  severely  upon  the  officers  and  their  families,  than 
upon  the  soldiers  and  theirs.  The  commanding  officer  and 
the  wife  of  the  surgeon  were  among  its  earliest  victims. 

At  the  time  to  which  my  remarks  chiefly  refer,  the 
number  of  stations  occupied  by  British  troops  in  India  was 
far  fewer  than  they  have  more  recently  been.  The  greater 
number  of  them  were  erected  either  on  the  banks  of  or 
adjoining  the  larger  rivers,  and  then  it  was  observed  that 
this  disease  seemed  also  to  travel  along  the  course  of  those 
streams,  although,  perhaps,  more  frequently  upwards  than 
according  to  the  current  of  them.  It  was,  however,  well 
known  that  the  onward  progress  of  an  epidemic  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  occurrence  of  a  river  in  its  track,  and 
that  certain  parts  of  a  river's  course  seemed  never  to  be 
free  from  the  presence  of  this  disease.  Several  years  have 
now  elapsed  since  it  was  customary  to  send  our  soldiers  in 
country  boats  by  river  to  the  more  inland  stations,  or  down 
to  Calcutta  from  them.  Steamers  with  the  large  troop  boats 
attached  to  them  superseded  the  miserable  boats  in  which 
soldiers  were  formerly  transported,  and  steamers  have 
now  in  their  turn  been  surpassed  by  the  railway.  During 
the  many  years,  however,  that  troops  were  conveyed  in 
the  manner  first  mentioned,  medical  officers  in  charge  of 
them  knew  well  that  danger  always  existed.  When  the 
fleet  had  to  "  come  to "  for  the  night  upon  a  low-lying 
shore  several  ca^es  of  cholera  might,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  be  looked  for,  while  there  were  particular  tracts 
along  the  river  course,  in  traversing  which  a  more  or  less 
severe  outbreak  was  tolerably  certain  to  occur  ;  yet  in 
neither  case  did  any  circumstance  present  itself  materially 
different  from  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  voyage.  One 
well-known  tract  of  this  kind  existed  during  several  miles 
of  the  river  course  between  Bhaugulpore  and  Monghyr. 
There  the  Ganges,  which  during  the  dry  period  of  the  year 
was  scarcely  a  mile  in  breadth,  became  so  large  during  the 
rains  as  to  extend  to  a  breadth  of  ten  or  even  upwards. 
The  district  being  not  only  very  flat,  but  the  soil  of  rich 
alluvium,  tracts  which,  during  the  rainy  season  were  com- 
pletely submerged,  were  left  uncovered  during  the  dry 
seasons,  and  thus  became  prolific  sources  of  emanations 
from  organic  matters  deposited  in  and  upon  them ;  but 


then  again  the  same  remark  applies  with  more  or  less  force 
to  other  portions,  of  the  Gangetic  valley,  and  hence,  I  fear 
are  not  here  of  themselves  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
disease  having  domiciled  itself  at  the  places  mentioned. 

But  there  are  certain  localities  distant  from  rivers  where 
ckolera  is  similarly  domiciled — but  such  I  am  able  to 
speak  of  from  my  own  knowledge.  It  occurs  at  Ranee- 
gunge  and  from  thence  some  distance  along  the  grand 
trunk  road,  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  coal  district  there  ; 
and  there  are  probably  readers  of  these  pages  who,  when 
marching  with  troops  by  the  road  in  question,  have  had 
painful  experience  of  the  circumstance.  When  a  very  few 
years  ago  the  55th  Regiment  landed  in  India,  detachments 
as  they  disembarked,  were  sent  by  the  road  in  question  en 
route  to  Hazarabagh,  and  while  on  the  march  suffered 
very  severely  from  an  outbreak  of  the  disease  which 
occured  as  each  in  succession  arrived  at  Raneegunge,  and 
clung  to  them  during  their  earlier  marches. 

It  has  generally  been  considered,  and  I  belive  with  good 
reason ,  that  this  disease  is  most  prone  to  attack  persons 
residing  upon  or  near  ground  floors  of  houses  in  India. 
There  may,  however,  be  exceptions  to  this,  the  epidemic 
appearing  under  certain  conditions  to  leap,  as  it  were,  over 
a  wall,  attacking  the  occupants  of  the  upper  story  to  the 
comparative  safety  of  those  below.  Of  this  an  illustration 
occurred  in  my  own  experience  very  lately.  When  in  1863 
cholera  prevailed  at  the  military  station  of  Benares,  a 
building  formerly  used  as  a  mint  was  by  the  Rajah  of 
that  place  given  over  for  occupation  by  a  portion  of  the 
20th  Regiment,  so  as  to  reduce  the  numbers  in  barracks. 
This  building  consisted  of  two  stories  ;  an  enclosure 
around  it  was  bounded  by  a  high  wall,  so  as  to  cut  it  off 
from  the  adjoining  native  bazaar.  The  disease  seemed  to 
advance  through  the  bazaar,  and  in  its  progress  reached 
the  building  in  question.  Instead,  however,  of  the  men 
accommodated  in  the  ground  floor  being  the  first  attacked, 
those  in  the  upper  storey  were  so.  In  fact,  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  the  latter  altogether  escaped,  although 
upon  this  point  I  cannot  now  speak  positively. 

It  almost  amounts  to  a  platitude  to  remark  that  among 
the  circumstances  which,  under  certain  conditious,  give  rise 
to  cholera,  and  localise  the  disease  in  particular  places,  de- 
fective conservancy  arrangements  and  impure  water  are 
among  the  most  constant  and  most  important.  The  facts 
have  come  to  be  universally  acknowledged  ;  yet,  according 
to  practical  experience  in  India,  it  is  found  that  neither 
does  cholera  necessarily  prevail  with  greatest  intensity  in 
the  dirtiest  parts  of  towns,  nor  is  the  disease  at  all  times 
caused  by  the  use  of  water  holding  decomposing  organic 
matter  in  suspension.  If  we  are  to  look  upon  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  malady  as  an  actually  existing  entity,  dormant 
under  certain  conditions,  but  capable  of  being  roused  into 
activity  under  certain  as  yet  undefined  influences,  we  may 
in  some  measure  be  able  to  account  for  the  first  circum- 
stance alluded  to,  and  explain  why,  for  example,  the  parts 
of  Calcutta,  and  other  native  towns,  in  which  filth  of  all 
kinds  is  permitted  to  he  festering  in  the  streets,  are  less 
constantly  the  scenes  of  cholera  than  streets  in  which,  by 
means  of  so-called  "  drains,*'  matters  of  that  description 
are  allowed  to  remain  stagnant  at  an  inconsiderable  depth 
from  its  surface,  polluting  the  soil  and  producing  emana- 
tions which  become  doubly  pernicious  by  the  obstruction 
thus  placed  against  their  free  escape.  In  the  one  case,  such 
emanations  are  no  sooner  formed  than  they  are  diluted  and 
carried  away  by  the  winds,  or  by  the  rain,  whereas,  in  the 
other,  they  probably  undergo  processes  which  increase  their 
injurious  properties  ;  thus  it  may  be  that  persons  residing 
immediately  over  or  near  an  imperfectly  constructed  under- 
ground sewer  become  attacked  by  cholera,  while  those  in 
the  vicinity  of  more  openly  objectionable  places  escape. 
In  the  same  way,  a  ready  explanation  presents  itself  of  the 
little  injury  to  health  which  occurred  from  the  most  offen- 
sive native  habit,  in  the  absence  of  public  latrines,  or 
other  receptacles  of  filth,  the  residents  of  villages,  and  also 
of  considerable  towns,  repairing  to  the  outskirts  in  the  early 
morning  to  perform  their  functions  ;  so  also  may  we  ac- 
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count  for  the  absence  of  injurious  results  in  China,  from 
the  custom  adopted  in  that  country  of  irrigating  the  grow- 
ing crops  with  liquid  ordure,  while  the  presence  of  imper- 
fect drains  or  soil  otherwise  saturated  with  animal  matters, 
are  frequently  visited  by  outbreaks  of  this  disease.  In 
fact,  it  appears  to  me  that  in  many  cases  the  system  of 
superficial  drains  for  cantonments  in  India  is  for  these  rea- 
sons more  suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  country  than  that 
of  underground  sewers,  such  as  are  being  now  recom- 
mended for  adoption. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  DIETETIC  VALUE  OF  ALCOHOL* 
By  George  Ogilvie,  M.D. 

Professor  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  University  of  Aberdeen. 

By  alcoholic  beverages  I  understand  such  as  will  yield 
alcohol  by  distillation,  contain  the  principle  either  free,  or 
in  some  state  of  combination  analogous,  perhaps,  to  what 
are  termed  by  chemists  ethereal  compounds.  The  action 
of  alcohol,  and  in  so  far  therefore  of  the  drinks  which 
contain  it,  though  in  some  of  its  phases  sufficiently  well 
known,  is  in  its  whole  extent  so  complex  that  it  has  never 
been  thoroughly  analyzed,  so  as  to  indicate  the  functions 
and  organs  primarily  affected,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
changes  induced,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated so  as  to  produce  the  general  effect.  To  give  pre- 
cision to  our  ideas  of  its  so-called  exciting  and  depressing 
influence,  and  to  show  how  far  its  action  is  general,  and 
how  far  in  the  first  place  local  on  the  tissues,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  constricting  influence  on  animal  matter  and 
its  great  power  of  permeation,  all  this  requires  more  careful 
research  than  has  yet  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  We 
have  here,  too,  this  additional  source  of  perplexity,  that 
the  use  of  these  beverages  enters  so  largely  into  our  con- 
vivial pleasures  that  to  many  the  idea  is  intolerable  of  any 
objection  which  would,  to  a  great  extent,  curtail  their  em- 
ployment, while  on  the  other  hand  the  amount  of  evil — 
social,  moral,  and  physical — which  undoubtedly  results 
from  their  actual  abuse,  has  naturally  excited  in  the  minds 
of  many  such  a  feeling  of  aversion,  as  to  put  them  out  of 
a  position  to  give  a  fair  hearing  to  any  arguments  for  their 
use  being  ever  advisable  or  even  legitimate.  In  xuhat  way 
alcohol  exerts  its  influence  on  the  system  we  have  as  yet 
no  very  clear  idea.  The  notion  formerly  prevalent  that  it 
is  wholly  or  mostly  excreted  again  in  a  free  state  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  latest  and  most  accurate  observations 
(those  of  Thudichum,  Dupre,  and  Anstie),  except  when 
taken  in  quantity  ;  and  then  probably  only  in  part — the 
portion  so  discharged  passing  off,  it  would  seem,  by  the 
physical  law  of  exosmose,  and  that  part  only  which  is  re- 
tained, and  altered  in  the  system,  influencing  it  physiolo- 
gically. That  a  portion  is  discharged  free  is  indicated  by 
the  odour  of  the  breath  and  urine,  but,  from  the  affinity 
of  the  alcohol  for  the  blood  and  tissues,  the  elimination 
seems  to  take  place  much  more  slowly  than  the  absorption. 
But  though  we  know  nothing  positive  of  the  reactions  of 
what  is  retained  in  the  system,  we  may  conclude  that  it 
does  not  undergo  oxidation  to  any  great  extent — as  as- 
sumed by  some  authors — for  when  any  quantity  is  taken 
in  a  state  of  health  the  elimination  of  carbonic  acid  is  re- 
duced instead  of  being  increased,  as  is  also  the  resulting 
evolution  of  heat. 

The  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  system  is  remarkably  diffe- 
rent when  taken  in  small  and  in  large  quantities,  as  is  for- 
cibly pointed  out  by  Dr.  Anstie.  In  the  former  case  it 
seems  to  invigorate  the  natural  functions  under  depression, 
somewhat  as  food  does,  and  therefore  may  be  considered — 
when  judiciously  employed — a  legitimate  constituent  of 
diet ;  while  in  the  latter,  poisonous  symptoms  of  a  nar- 
cotic kind  are  produced,  especially  depression  of  nervous 
force,  and,  through  this,  derangement  of  most  of  the  im- 
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portant  functions  of  life.  The  invigorating  effects,  how- 
ever, which  are  the  sole  result  of  small  doses,  appear  also  as 
the  primary  symptoms  which  follow  the  administration  of 
larger  quantities  ;  for  this  simple  reason,  that  as,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  the  absorption  of  the  alcohol  is  gra- 
dual, there  will  generally  ensue,  even  after  an  excessive 
dose  has  been  taken,  a  stage  in  the  series  of  phenomena 
when,  the  quantity  in  the  circulation  being  but  small,  only 
the  primary  stimulating  action  is  manifested,  though  as 
more  is  taken  up  by  the  vessels  the  symptoms  of  true  in- 
toxication speedily  superervene.  However  noxious  these 
last  may  be  it  is  therefore  no  paradox  to  maintain  that  the 
preceding  state  may  be  not  only  pleasurable,  but  one  also 
of  a  perfectly  normal  and  healthy  character,  as  mere  exal- 
tation of  the  natural  play  of  the  functions,  and  that,  if  the 
quantity  taken  had  been  sufficiently  small,  this  state  had 
never  passed  into  the  other. 

But  intoxication  in  the  physiological  sense  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  that  style  of  it  which  attracts  general 
notice,  and  to  which  the  term  is  popularly  confined.  The 
first  symptom,  according  to  Dr.  Anstie,  is  a  flushing  of  the 
fasces  (from  paralysis  of  the  vaso  motor  nerves  ?)  To  this 
succeeds  an  impairment  of  the  cerebral  functions,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  controlling  power,  though,  as  the  cerebral 
circulation  is  at  first  quickened,  the  immediate  result  is 
increased  rapidity  of  thought,  to  the  flow  of  which  we  have 
to  abandon  ourselves  from  the  enfeeblement  of  the  power 
of  control.  It  is  probably  this  subsided  play  of  cerebral 
action — of  which  a  man  remains  conscious  after  losing  the 
power  of  control — that  is  credited  as  an  increase  of  the 
imaginative  faculty. 

As  a  farther  stage  the  power  of  articulation  is  affected, 
and  the  co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  manipulation 
and  locomotion,  and  the  narcotism  may  be  pushed  so  far 
a3  to  cause  death  by  arrest  of  respiration.  The  first  effect 
on  the  circulation  is  acceleration  of  the  pulse  with  dimi- 
nution of  force,  then  irregularity  and  intermittency,  and 
at  last,  in  case  of  an  excessive  dose,  stoppage  of  the 
heart's  action.  This  is  probably  the  last  function  to  suc- 
cumb ;  according  to  Dr.  Bichardson  the  heart  still  con- 
tinues to  contract  feebly  when  the  breathing  has  ceased, 
and  all  outward  indications  of  motion  are  over. 

Side  by  side  with  the  very  different  effects  of  large  and 
small  doses  of  alcohol,  must  be  put  this  other  law  which 
greatly  modifies  the  former — namely,  that  the  intoxicating 
or  narcotic  effects  are  much  more  readily  induced  in  a  well- 
fed  and  plethoric  state  of  body,  than  when  the  nutritive 
functions  are  depressed,  as  by  exhaustion,  starvation, 
hamiorrhage,  nervous  shocks,  or  fevers,  and  other  debili- 
tating diseases.  Under  such  circumstances  an  amount, 
which  would  produce  marked  intoxication  in  a  full  and 
healthy  state  of  the  system,  may  do  no  more  than  give  a 
stimulus  to  the  vital  processes  which  is  wholly  beneficial 
and  followed  by  no  perceptible  prostration  or  other  un- 
pleasant reaction. 

But,  admitting  that  alcohol  in  small  doses  may  have  no 
prejudicial  effect  on  the  system,  experience  seems  to  have 
satisfactorily  shown  that  none  of  the  beverages  which  con- 
tain it  are  really  necessary  articles  of  diet,  in  health  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  even  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  rendering  it  more  perfectly  adapted  lor  the  support  of 
the  fabric,  inasmuch  as  we  find  not  only  individuals,  but 
large  bodies  of  men,  enjoying  the  most  robust  health  with- 
out using  them  at  all.  There  is  no  reason  for  considering 
their  habitual  use  to  have  any  power  of  enabling  the 
tern,  if  otherwise  well  nourished,  to  bear  up  better  against 
fatigue  and  exposure,  or  of  neutralizing  the  effect  of  mala- 
rious influences  ;  and  there  is  great  unanimity  on  the  part 
of  those  who  have  had  most  practical  experience,  in  the 
opinion  that  their  w^,  so  far  from  fortifying  the  system 
against  extremes  of  temperature,  diminishes  the  power  of 
endurance  in  the  case  both  of  heat  and  cold. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  their  moderate  use  is  necessarily  unfavourable  to 
health  or  inconsistent  with  longevity  ;  so  that  if  any 
choose  to  employ  them,  either  as  a  luxury  or  as  suited  to 
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specialities  of  their  condition,  I  do  not  see  that,  either  on 
grounds  of  medical  experience  or  of  physiological  induc- 
tion, any  serious  objection  can  be  raised  to  their  doing  so, 
keeping  always  within  the  strict  limits  of  moderation. 
Bat  here,  of  course,  lies  the  practical  difficulty,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  stronger  forms  of  spirituous  liquors,  of 
which  a  much  smaller  quantity  than  is  commonly  supposed 
will,  in  a  state  of  health,  induce  a  condition  which  physio- 
logically is  certainly  one  of  incipient  intoxication,  though 
not  generally  recognized  as  more  than  healthy  excitement  ; 
and  experience  shows  that  the  habitual  use,  even  in  such 
so-called  moderation,  of  the  stronger  alcoholic  drinks,  has 
a  tendency  to  induce  structural  changes  in  the  heart,  sto- 
mach, and  liver,  which  eventually  give  rise  to  various  mor- 
bid affections.  By  it3  great  power  of  permeation  the 
spirit  is  readily  brought  in  contact  with  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  .and,  besides  the  immediate  functional  effects 
thereby  developed  in  the  nervous  system,  it  seems  also  to 
exert  a  slow  condensing  action  on  the  connective  tissue — 
much  as  it  does  indeed  on  all  animal  matter — which  is 
probably  in  some  way  concerned  in  those  morbid  indura- 
tions of  the  more  important  viscera,  of  such  common  oc- 
currence in  hard  drinkers. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  use  of  these  beverages — especially 
the  stronger  kinds — may  be  considered  in  general  only  a 
luxury,  and  one  too  grossly  abused  by  many  to  the  des- 
truction of  their  health  and  peace  of  mind,  and  to  the 
production  of  much  social  mischief,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
there  are  some  who  absolutely  condemn  their  use,  and  that 
others  who  do  not  go  this  length  would  allow  it  only  ex- 
ceptionally, considering  them  better  excluded  from  the 
ordinary  diet  of  health.  To  this  some  writers  of  high 
professional  and  scientific  standing  have  given  more  or 
less  the  weight  of  their  authority.  I  may  mention  in  par- 
ticular Dr.  Carpenter  and  Dr.  Parkes.  The  latter,  in  his 
"  Military  Hygiene,"  urges  very  forcibly  the  propriety  of 
excluding  spirits  and  the  stronger  wines  from  the  ordinary 
diet  of  health,  insisting  especially  on  the  mischief  of  the 
promiscuous  issue  of  spirit  rations  to  troops  and  sailors, 
and  referring  to  the  experience  of  the  American  navy  and 
of  many  "  temperance  "  merchant  ships,  in  support  of  the 
expediency  of  withholding  these  articles.  Yet,  granting 
this  to  be  true  of  ordinary  diet,  the  exceptional  cases  are 
by  far  too  important  to  be  safely  overlooked,  and  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned  as  instances  in  which  the  limited 
and  discriminative  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  might  be  ad- 
vantageously adopted  : — 

1.  Under  circumstances  tending  to  induce  mental  de- 
pression, and  thereby  a  predisposition  to  infectious  or 
other  disease,  or  unfitness  for  hearty  work.  The  evidence, 
indeed,  of  any  positive  protecting  influence  on  the  part  of 
such  beverages  against  infectious   or  malarious  dise; 

(to  say  the  least)  not  convincing,  but  still  they  seem 
likely  to  be  of  use — not  certainly  when  given  promis- 
cuously to  all — but  administered  with  discrimination  to 
those  most  liable  to  be  affected  with  that  extreme  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  which  in  some  outbreaks  of  cholera  ap- 
pears to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  predisposing  to  the  dis- 
ease, and  enfeebling  the  powers  of  resistance.  Their  use, 
of  course,  should  be  combined  with  every  other  possible 
arrangement  for  producing  a  healthy  exhilaration,  divert- 
ing the  thoughts  and  relieving  the  despondency  so  liable 
to  prevail  in  the  presence  of  an  excessive  mortality. 

2.  After  severe  fatigue  or  exposure  such  stimulants  are 
useful  where  there  is  any  flagging  of  the  heart's  action,  or 
much  impairment  of  the  digestive  powers,  for  in  such 
cases  the  natural  restoratives — repose  and  food — are  not 
always  available  over  fatigue,  sometimes  produce  a  state  I 
of  nervous  agitation  unfavourable  to  rest,  but  in  which  | 
sleep  is  often  readily  induced  by  a  small  dose  of  alcohol 
— while  in  those  cases  in  which  the  powers  of  the  sto- 
mach are  so  easily  upset  by  fatigue,  grief,  or  anxiety,  that 
food  is  not  digested  and  becomes  only  a  source  of  discom- 
fort, the  simultaneous  administration  of  a  modicum  of  wine 
or  spirits  often  restores  the  function  of  digestion  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  the  system  to  recruit  itself  in  the  natural 
way  by  the  absorption  of  aliment. 


3.  That  such  stimuli  have  any  sustentative  power 
against  fatigue  is  neither  proved  nor  even  rendered  pro- 
bable by  any  evidence  before  us,  but  certainly,  when  un- 
usual exertion  becomes  necessary  in  an  emergency,  the 
system  may  be  thus  temporarily  braced  up  for  the  push  ; 
and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  subsequent  prostration  is 
thereby  increased.  This  applies  both  to  bodily  and  mental 
work.  Dr.  Carpenter  bears  full  testimony  to  their  won- 
derful efficacy  in  quickening  and  freshening  the  mental 
power  during  a  brief  period,  through  which  it  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  sustained.  Of  course  a  corresponding 
depression  is  subsequently  felt,  but  it  is  rather  traceable 
to  the  fatigue  of  over-exertion,  than  to  the  reaction  conse- 
quent on  over-excitement.  (On  Alcoholic  Liqysjrs,  p.  212.) 
The  depression  indeed  is  probably  less  than  if  the  system 
had  been  braced  up  to  the  extraordinary  exertion  merely 
by  a  vigorous  strain  of  the  will  or  some  other  simply 
coercive  influence  ;  for  the  alcohol  seems  to  be  more  than 
the  mere  "spur"  to  which  Dr.  Carpenter  compares  it — 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  actually  supplies  in  some 
degree  the  unusual  waste  of  special  tissues  in  the  condi- 
tions of  the  case.  Of  course  the  health  suffers  under  the 
habitual  recourse  to  stimuli  in  such  circumstances,  but  the 
damage  follows  rather  from  the  repeated  overstraining  of 
the  powers  than  from  any  immediate  bad  result  of  their 
use  if  pushed  only  so  far  as  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

4.  Alcoholic  liquors  may  also  be  of  use  in  helping 
through  a  temporary  exposure  to  cold,  when  the  natural 
resource  of  increased  muscular  exertion  is  not  available. 
But  there  is  a  singular  unanimity — both  among  physiolo- 
gists and  men  of  practical  experience — that  their  habitual 
use  greatly  impairs  instead  of  increasing  the  power  of  en- 
during repeated  or  long- continued  exposure  to  cold,  be- 
sides rendering  such  exposure  more  liable  to  be  followed 
by  injurious  consequences  to  the  health. 

5.  Alcohol  has  been  recommended  as  of  use  when  the 
diet  is  insufficient,  from  its  apparent  power  of  diminishing 
the  metamorphosis  of  tissue  and  the  resulting  waste  by 
excretion.  This  it  has  in  common  with  tea,  coffee,  to- 
bacco, and  quinine,  but  probably  in  a  greater  degree.  But 
as  such  husbandry  of  food  at  the  rate  of  change  in  the  body 
must  diminish  the  energy  of  the  vital  processes,  it  can  only 
be  considered  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils — it  may  enable  men 
to  subsist  longer  on  a  limited  supply  of  food,  and  prevent 
some  of  the  sufferings  of  starvation  ;  but  it  must  be  at- 
tended with  a  loss  of  strength  and  a  depression  of  health, 
rendering  them  more  liable  to  succumb  under  the  pressure 
of  disease  or  other  causes  of  exhaustion. 

In  all  cases  the  substantive  power  of  alcohol  is  much 
more  marked  in  those  who  are  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  or 
depression,  than  in  a  fresh  and  well-fed  condition  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  its  beneficial  effect  is  shown  only 
when  the  quantity  given  is  such  as  not  to  induce  any  of 
the  proper  symptoms  of  intoxication  ;  but  when  the 
powers  of  life  are  much  exhausted,  and  the  strain  or  ex- 
posure is  great,  large  doses  may  often  be  given  without 
this  effect  being  induced,  while  in  a  full  and  vigorous  con- 
dition of  body  a  comparatively  small  quantity  will  do  so. 

6.  The  most  legitimate  customary  use  of  alcoholic  be- 
verages is  in  those  eases  which  lie,  as  it  were,  between 
health  and  disease,  such  as  that  of  chronic  dyspepsia,  in  those 
who  have  overtaxed  their  strength  or  otherwise  injured 
their  tone  of  health,  in  which  the  patients  labour  under  a 
deficiency  of  appetite  and  digestive  powers  without  indi- 
cations of  disordered  action  in  any  organ.  In  such  cases, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  small  but  habitual  allowance  of 
alcoholic  stimulants,  a  long  life  of  active  exertion  may  be 
sustained,  while  the  vital  powers  would  speedily  fail  with- 
out their  aid,  for  want  of  the  measure  of  food  which  the 
system  needs,  and  which  no  other  means  seems  so  effec- 
tual in  enabling  it  to  appropriate.* 

The  modus  operandi  is  not  so  clear,  but,  as  we  know 
from  the  experiments  of  physiologists  that  the  local  ap- 
plication in  moderation  of  alcohol  to  the  mucous  mem- 

•  Carpenter,  PhysieL  of  TemperaLca,  p.  153. 
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braue  of  the  stomach  increases  the  flow  of  gastric  juice, 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  its  judicious  administration 
will  increase  the  digestive  powers,  in  cases  where  their 
deficiency  is  due  to  an  imperfect  flow  of  the  solvent  fluid. 
The  great  power  of  permeating  animal  membranes  charac- 
teristic of  spirit  may  also  possibly  facilitate  the  absorption, 
as  its  stimulating  properties  do  the  reduction  of  aliment, 
for  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  in  the  process  of  endosmose 
the  alcohol  may  carry  along  with  it  a  proportion  of  nu- 
trient matter.  The  local  effects,  indeed,  of  the  application 
of  alcohol  are  deserving  of  more  attention  than  they  have 
yet  received.  It  is,  I  believe,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
best  of  all  discutients,  and  has  a  very  remarkable  effect  in 
relieving  many  forms  of  cutaneous  irritation  and  other 
local  inflammations';  so  much  so,  as  to  give  some  reason 
for  concluding  that  the  virtues  of  this  nature  ascribed  to 
various  officinal  tinctures  and  liniments  are  really  due  to 
the  spirit  entering  into  their  composition.  Of  the  same 
nature  I  am  inclined  to  think  is  the  beneficial  action  of 
vinous  and  spirituous  liquors  in  weak  digestion.  Here 
also  I  believe  that  their  operation  is  mainly  local,  and  that 
they  act  very  much  as  internal  embrocation  to  the  diges- 
tive organs.  It  is  a  farther  question,  on  which,  however, 
time  will  not  now  allow  me  to  enter,  whether  they  act  di- 
rectly by  their  free  and  rapid  endosmose  on  the  capillaries 
of  the  past,  or  indirectly  by  a  reflex  action,  through  the 
vaso  motor  nerves. 

The  same  general  principles  will  apply  to  the  corrective 
power  of  alcoholic  drinks  in  other  forms  of  weak  health  — 
the  main  object  of  their  use  being  to  invigorate  some  im- 
portant function,  previously  depressed — as  the  actiou  of 
the  heart  or  the  play  of  the  nervous  system — so  as  to  res- 
tore the  balance  of  health,  and  allow  the  other  vital  pro- 
cesses fair  play.  When  the  effect  goes  beyond  this,  it  is 
prejudicial  instead  of  being  advantageous. 

When  we  pass  from  weak  health  to  obvious  disease  the 
instances  in  which  alcoholic  liquors  may  be  administered 
with  benefit  are  naturally  more  frequent,  but  they  are  of 
a  kindred  nature,  falling  principally  under  the  following 
heads  : — Debility  connected  with  dyspepsia  ;  prostration 
from  starvation  ;  hamiorrhage  or  profuse  discharges  ;  ner- 
vous shocks,  as  from  extensive  skin  burns  ;  and  certain 
stages  of  fever.  The  beneficial  action  of  alcohol  in  such 
cases  is  attended  with  phenomena  strikingly  different  from 
those  which  it  produces  in  the'  healthy  body,  where  its 
effect  is  to  lower  the  animal  heat,  while  in  the  debilitating 
affections  where  its  use  is  indicated  it  raises  to  the  normal 
standard  the  temperature  previously  depressed,  as  is  well 
shown,  especially  in  cases  of  sinking  from  haemorrhage. 
How  is  this  to  be  explained  ? 

Is  it  by  the  direct  oxygenation  of  the  spirit  ?  I  think 
not,— at  least,  in  the  main — for  though  it  might  be  sup- 
posed d  priori  that,  from  the  combustibility  of  alcohol, 
its  presence  in  the  circulation  would  raise  the  temperature 
by  its  direct  combination  with  oxygen  in  respiration,  and 
though  some  writers  have  thus  explained  its  effect  in  keep- 
ing up  the  animal  heat  and  vital  force  generally  in  the 
treatment  of  extensive  burns  of  the  skin,  still  we  have 
as  yet  no  direct  evidence  of  an  increase  in  the  production 
of  carbonic  acid  under  its  administration  in  such  cases, 
while  in  a  state  of  health  its  free  use  has  been  clearly 
shown  to  lower  both  the  temperature  and  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  exhaled. 

May  it  not  simply  be  that,  so  long  as  the  action  is 
merely  to  invigorate  the  heart's  play,  the  impulse  thus 
given  to  the  circulation  tends  of  itself  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature ;  but  immediately  on  any  narcotic  effect  being 
induced,  the  capillary  circulation  is  so  affected  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  due  reaction  between  the  blood  and  tis- 
sues, and  thereby  to  diminish  oxidation  ;  for  the  amount 
of  oxygen  absorbed  must  be  in  close  correspondence  with 
that  of  carbonic  acid  formed  in  the  blood,  inasmuch  as 
the  one  gas  is  taken  up  by  the  displacing  action  of  the 
other?  Now,  in  a  state  of  high  health  and  full  feeding 
so  trifling  an  amount  of  alcohol  suffices  to  induce  the 
preliminary   stage  of  its  intoxicating  or  narcotic  action, 


that  it  may  be  reasonably  questioned  if  we  have  as  yet 
any  satisfactory  account  of  its  effect  on  the  respiration 
and  temperature  in  doses  too  small  to  have  any  influence 
of  the  kind.*  Only  we  know  that  in  disease,  quite  as 
much  as  in  cases  where  it  may  be  used  in  health,  the  bene- 
ficial action  of  alcohol  is  shown  so  long  only  as  it  is  given 
in  quantities  short  of  producing  its  characteristic  intoxi- 
cating effect  on  the  nervous  system,  even  in  its  slighter 
degrees,  though  a  large  amount  may  sometimes  be  given 
in  depressed  states  without  any  appearance  of  such  symp- 
toms. 

To  go  more  at  length  into  these  U3es  of  alcohol  would 
lead  me  into  the  department  of  therapeutics,  to  which 
it  is  not  my  object  at  present  to  make  any  reference,  ex- 
cept as  eking  out  the  brief  abstract,  now  attempted,  of  its 
dietetic  value. 


ST.  VINCENT'S  HOSPITAL,  DUBLIN. 

Diffuse  popliteal  aneurism. — Difficulty   of  diagnosis. — 

Amputation  by  Wharton's  mode. 

By    E  .    D  .    Mapother,    M .  D . , 

Examiner  in  Surgery,  Queen's  University. 

I  publish  the  following  case  thus  prematurely,  being 
unwillin  g  that  it  should  be  delayed  for  six  weeks,  till  my 
return  from  an  American  tour. 

T.  G.,  a  thin  and  most  pale  and  bloodless  lad,  aged 
seventeen,  sought  admission  to  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  on 
June  23rd,  for  "  a  swelling  behind  the  knee."  As  he.  re- 
moved his  trousers  I  remarked  to  the  class  that  the  swell- 
ing had  much  the  shape  of  aneurism,  but  the  history  and 
character  of  the  case  dispelled  that  notion.  He  said  that 
when  rising  from  bed  one  morning  towards  the  end  of 
March  he  felt  a  small,  somewhat  moveable  lump  above 
the  calf  of  the  right  leg,  and  found  that  the  joint  was 
slightly  stiff.  He  had  never  received  an  injury.  He 
poulticed  the  swelling,  which  gradually  increased  until  his 
admission  to  hospital.  The  swelling  equalled  in  bulk  a 
large  cocoa  nut,  reaching  from  the  upper  fourth  of  the 
calf  to  three  inches  above  the  flexure  of  the  knee.  As  the 
patella  moved  freely,  and  as  there  was  not,  nor  had  there 
been,  any  pain  or  fulness  in  front,  it  appeared  the  joint  was 
healthy.  There  was  no  pulsation,  thrill,  or  bruit,  in  any 
part  except  at  the  outer  condyle  of  the  femur,  where  it 
seemed  that  the  superior  external  articular  artery  had  be- 
come increased.  It  struck  us  that  the  vessel  was  the  seat 
of  the  pulsation,  as  it  existed  in  a  narrow  line  over  the 
elastic  mass.  The  swelling  was  firm  and  elastic,  save  in 
two  points,  which  being  soft,  and  projecting  to  the  extent 
of  about  half  a  walnut,  suggested  that  they  contained 
fluid.  The  patient  had  never  complained  of  pain.  There 
were  three  of  the  glands  near  the  saphenic  opening  en- 
larged, but  not  hardened,  and  for  two  inches  along  the 
vein  there  seemed  to  be  a  thickened  chain  of  lymphatics. 
Several  large  tortuous  veins  were  visible  on  the  surface, 
which  was  not  otherwise  discoloured.  The  pulsation  of 
the  tibial  arteries  was  indistinct,  but  there  was  not  oedema 
or  coldness  of  the  limb.  Extreme  anaemia,  with  mur- 
murs in  the  neck  and  at  the  cardiac  orifices,  and  a  weak 
pulse  beating  90  in  the  minute,  were  the  only  constitu- 
tional features  worthy  of  note.  On  the  2nd  inst.  an 
exploring  needle  was  thrust  into  one  of  the  soft  points, 
for  two  inches,  and  on  the  6th  into  the  other  ;  five  or  six 
drops  of  reddish  serum  flowed  along  the  groove  in  each 
instance.  The  site  of  the  first  pulsation  became,  after 
four  or  five  days,  of  a  dusky  brown  hue,  and  more  soft  and 
prominent  than  before,  ami  continued  to  discharge  a  little 
serum.  I  and  all  my  colleagues  alter  repeated  consulta- 
tions believed  the  tumour  to  be  encephaloid  cancer,  and 
in  this  opinion  three  ot  the  most  able   hospital  BUTJ 

*  According  to  Dr.  Richardson's  latest  experiments  the   imm-u 
BUlt  of  the  administration  of  alcohol— answering  to  that  of  a  veiy  smalt 
doso— is  to  raise  the  tempera' ure  a  degree  or  less.     This  i>  followad  l>y 
u  fltjiii imlfin  of  live  or  six  degrees,  as  iis  intoxicating  action  is  progres- 
sively developed.— Medical  Time$,  Dec.  18,  1S09. 
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in  Dublin,  who  had  each  separately  examiued  the  case 
with  us,  unhesitatingly  concurred.  All  advised  removal 
of  the  limb,  one  suggesting  disarticulation -at  the  hip. 
Another  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Colles,  who  examined  the 
tumour,  wrote  to  me  (for  I  was  unable  to  be  present)  : — 
"  I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  aneurism,  but  decidedly  it  is 
a  hard  nut  to  crack."  We  could  not  adopt  this  great 
surgeon's  view,  having  regard  to  the  want  of  pulsation, 
bruit,  thrill,  diminished  bulk  on  pressing  the  femoral, 
cedema  or  coldness  of  the  limb,  to  the  youth  of  the 
patient,  his  account  of  the  case,  and  the  result  of  explora- 
tion. The  lad  anxiously  desired  the  operation,  although 
informed  that  his  weakly  state  promised  but  a  slight 
chance  of  snccess.  On  the  12th  inst  I  amputated  in  the 
upper  third,  so  as  to  saw  the  bone  near  the  top  of  the 
medullary  canal,  and  I  made  a  single  square  flap  from  the 
anterior  and  outer  aspects — the  plan  introduced  by  Mr. 
Wharton,  Vice-president  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons. The  simplicity  of  this  operation,  and  the  adapta- 
tion of  the  flap  round  the  bone  to  the  inner  and  posterior 
aspects  where  the  soft  parts  were  cut  straight  down  by  a 
single  sweep  of  the  catliu,  were  most  satisfactory.  Very 
little  blood  was  lost  during  the  operation,  but  during  the 
afternoon  and  the  next  morning  there  was  considerable 
venous  oozing  due  to  the  great  poverty  of  his  blood. 

To-day  (16th,  when  I  must  leave  town)  he  progresses 
favourably,  and  1  feel  certain  my  colleague*  will  afford  him 
every  possible  chance  of  success. 

Dissection  proved  that  the  tumour  was  an  aneurism, 
the  sac  of  which  had  given  way.  Half-coagulated  and 
half  fluid  blood  lay  immediately  under  the  skin,  but  the 
unbroken  part  of  the  sac  towards  the  joint  was  filled  with 
a  mass  of  solid  fibrin  as  large  as  an  orange.  The  gastro- 
cnemei  muscles  were  broken  down,  the  posterior  ligament 
and  periosteum  stripped  from  the  tibia,  and  the  bone  in- 
dented and  softened. 

It  is  consolatory  to  reflect  that  the  patient  did  not 
suffer  by  the  ernueous  diagnosis  ;  for  with  this  large  dif- 
fused aneurism,  with  sloughing,  suppuration  of  its  con- 
tents, or  destruction  of  the  joint  imminent,  amputation 
was  advisable,  and  that  before  he  had  been  further  reduced 
in  strength. 

When  aneurisms  have  been  mistaken  for  tumours  and 
abscesses  by  such  masters  of  surgery  as  Desault,  Dupuy- 
treu,  Earle,  Dease,  Syme,  Pirogott,  and  Paget,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  mistake  should  recur;  but,  in  order  that 
diagnosis  may  be  perfected,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  surgeon 
to  record  such  cases  with  accuracv  and  candour. 


OX  THE  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  SEWAGE 
QUESTION. 
discussion  at  the  metropolitan  association  of  medical 
Officebs  of  Health  on  Dr.  Letheby's  Paper.* 
Dr.  Cobbold  said  that  individually  he  regarded  the  sewage 
question  as  one  which  was  three  parts  out  of  four  a  chemical 
question.  On  this  account  he  thought  that  chemists  should 
have  the  advantage  of  speaking  first  upcn  it.  Dr.  Letheby 
had  referred  specially  to  the  remarks  made  by  him  in  his 
brochure.  Xow,  though  the  observations  he  made  there  were 
written  in  a  warm — perhaps  too  warm  a  strain,  he  believed 
there  was  no  statement  which  he  was  not  still  prepared  to 
substantiate.  And  he  thought,  since  he  had  gained  more  ex- 
perience in  experimental  researches,  that  he  could  now  write 
a  pamphlet  much  more  cogent  than  that  to  which  Dr.  Letheby 
had  alluded.  With  reference  to  parasitic  diseases,  he  would 
only  say  that  he  knew  of  two  patients  in  this  country  who 
were  suffering  irom  that  frightful  malady  which  was  so  des- 
tructive in  Egypt.  These  patients  at  every  urinary  discharge 
must  pass  a  number  of  the  eggs  of  this  parasite,  and  if  the 
number  of  persons  so  afflicted  were  increased  five-fold,  the 
chances  of  the  extension  of  this  disease  must  likewise  increase. 
But  happily  there  were  so  many  contingencies  which  the 
parasites  had  to  encounter  before  they  arrived  at  the  human 
body  that  the  community  were  yet  spared  ;  still  he  held  by 
the  statements  contained  in  his  pamphlet.  Then  take  the 
case  of  ordinary  tape-worm  disorders,  respecting  which  he  had 
much  experience.  There  were  about  3,000  persons  in  London 
■  This  paper  has  already  ap  re  ire  i  in  txKnto  in  the  Medical  Pbess 
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suffering  from  this  cause,  who  each  passed  from  4  to  12  joints 
a  day,  each  joint  containing  30,000  mature  eggs,  which  would 
give  at  least  a  daily  return  of  450  millions,  but  he  believed 
1,000  million  eggs  was  nearer  the  mark.  A  certain  number 
of  grains  of  organic  matter  per  gallon  were  found  by  chemists 
in  sewage,  of  which  organic  matter  these  eggs  must  be  part 
and  parcel.  A  handful  of  large  entozoa  parasites  had  been 
taken  from  the  Craigintinny  meadows.  If  this  sewage  were 
distributed  far  and  wide,  it  was  certain  that  a  considerable 
portion  of  these  millions  of  eggs  must  gain  access  to  the 
herbivora.  It  was  known,  from  experimental  researches,  that 
measles  were  developed  productively  in  beef.  It  was  a  popu- 
lar notion  that  pork  only  developed  measles,  but  he.  would 
assert  that  in  underdone  beef  persons  ran  a  greater  risk.  The 
proportion  of  tape-worm  disease  derived  from  measly  beef  was 
as  7  or  8  to  1  in  the  case  of  pork.  It  was,  therefore,  to  incur 
an  enormous  risk  to  distribute  sewage  which  contained  these 
germs  over  the  land.  It  was  possible  to  decimate  the  popu- 
lation of  any  town  within  a  certain  number  of  months  by  the 
distribution  of  tape -worm  germs,  there  being  one  tape- worm 
in  particular  which  produced  a  disease  of  the  human  body  at 
present  causing  the  death  of  400  persons  annually  in  this 
country.  If  that  parasitic  disease  should  increase  in  the  same 
proportion  as  other  parasitic  diseases,  such  as  the  ordinary 
tape-worm,  a  result  would  follow  such  as  still  obtained  in 
Iceland,  where  one-sixth  of  the  population  died  annually  from 
this  cause.  Having  these  facts  to  deal  with,  and  knowing  the 
developmental  process  through  which  these  parasites  passed, 
he  thought  they  were  called  upon  to  ask  people  to  pause 
before  adopting  a  scheme  so  gigantic  as  that  now  proposed, 
fraught  as  it  was  with  consequences  so  serious  as  those  which 
he  believed  were  involved  in  it. 

Mr.  Holland  said  he  did  not  believe  any  portion  of  Dr. 
Letheby's  paper,  and  he  thought  the  writer  was  inconsistent 
with  himself.  In  the  first  place  he  alleged  that  twenty  times 
its  volume  of  water  would  purify  the  sewage  poured  into  it, 
and  afterwards  he  asserted  that  even  a  small  quantity  pf  water 
from  irrigation  meadows  was  poison.  Was  Dr.  Letheby  pre- 
pared to  recommend  that  the  soil  should  be  burnt ;  if  not, 
what  did  he  propose  to  do  with  it  ?  L'nless  he  was  prepared 
to  recommend  that  all  human  manure  should  be  burnt  to  avoid 
the  supposed  risk ,  his  argument  went  for  nothing.  He  (Mr 
Holland)  believed  that  the  danger  of  spreading  disease  by  the 
irrigation  system  was  purely  imaginary.  Where  was  the 
evidence  of  disease  having  been  produced  where  the  system 
was  adopted  ?  He  had  made  inquiries  on  the  subject  and 
could  find  none.  At  Carlisle  he  asked  whether  the  sheep  had 
the  rot,  and  was  answered  that  they  had  not.  At  Edinburgh 
cows  had  been  fed  with  grass  from  the  irrigated  meadows  for 
60  or  70  years,  but  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of 
disease  amongst  them.  It  was  true  that  they  were  not  very 
healthy,  but  this  arose  from  their  mode  of  life.  Everything 
was  done  to  stimulate  the  production  of  milk  from  them,  and 
they  suffered  from  want  of  exercise  and  fresh  air.  Sewage 
was  nothing  but  manure  suspended  in  water,  and  the  error 
was  not  in  putting  it  on  the  land  at  all,  but  in  putting  it  on 
in  excess.  At  Carlisle  he  had  been  told  that  the  residents  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  irrigated  fields  were  unhealthy,  but 
on  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  there  were  no  inhabitants  in  close 
proximity,  and  of  those  who  were  anywhere  near  there  were 
abundant  causes  of  nnhealthineas  in  the  condition  of  their 
Imm 

Dr.  Carpenter  considered  that  the  arguments  of  Dr. 
Letheby  were  based  upon  a  false  foundation,  and  that  either 
he  had  little  practical  acquaintance  with  the  facts  from  which 
he  had  drawn  his  inferences,  or  had  taken  only  such  portions 
of  them  as  were  calculated  to  sustain  his  view  of  the  case. 
Dr.  Letheby  had  alluded  to  some  statements  made  by  him, 
and  had  specially  referred  to  the  sanitary  state  of  the  fields  at 
Beddington.  The  people  of  Croydon  were  some  of  the  earliest 
to  adopt  any  sanitary  arrangements  at  all.  They  were  com- 
pelled to  adopt  some  plan,  because  of  the  terrors  of  the  law — 
no  less  than  five  or  Bix  injunctions  having  been  obtained 
against  them,  and  the  local  board  were  threatened  with  com- 
mittal to  prison  unless  they  ceased  to  do  certain  acts.  That 
was  in  1858,  and  in  1859  and  I860  they  obtained  powers  to 
do  what  they  had  since  continued  to  do.  In  I860  the  irriga- 
tion meadows  were  laid  down,  and  they  had  been  in  active 
operation  to  the  present  time.  Until  this  year  no  complaint, 
either  officially  or  otherwise,  had  been  made  of  injury  arising 
from  these  meadows.  Previous  to  I860  the'  town  had  been 
put  to  thousands  of  pound*  expense  for  damage  occasioned  by 
the  sewage,  but  from  that  year  till  within  the  last  nine  months 
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they  had  been  free  from  such  liability.  In  1860  they  laid 
down  276  acres  of  land  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation,  and  to 
remove  the  mischief  which  19,000  people  produced  by  their 
sewage.  Since  then  the  population  of  the  town  had  increased 
to  50,000,  and  he  was  free  to  confess  that  the  quantity  of 
sewage  was  too  much  for  the  land.  The  result  had  been  that 
occasionally  of  late  the  water  was  not  so  effectually  purified  as 
it  should  have  been.  Until  1867  no  cases  of  fever  occurred 
there.  The  water  of  the  effluent  stream  passed  through  the 
grounds  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
even  at  the  present  time  trout  might  be  seen  swimming  about 
in  it.  That  being  the  case,  was  it  not  evident  the  plan 
adopted  for  dealing  with  the  sewage  was  the  correct  plan  ? 
Indeed,  Dr.  Letheby  said  so  himself,  and  it  had  been  shown 
in  that  room  that,  if  sewage  were  made  to  pass  through  5  feet 
of  earth,  it  would  be  rendered  perfectly  innocuous,  and  would 
be  perfectly  oxidized.  Surely,  then,  the  passage  of  sewage 
over  land  where  it  was  exposed  to  the  air  and  came  in  contact 
with  growing  vegetable  matter,  would  remove  from  it  all  those 
elements  which  were  injurious  to  health,  and  the  water  would 
go  off  perfectly  pure.  Dr.  Letheby  was  in  the  position  of  an 
engineer  who,  some  years  ago,  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that 
it  was  totally  impossible  for  a  steamboat  to  cross  the  Atlantic 
because  she  could  not  carry  sufficient  coals,  and  whose  pam- 
phlet was  issued  at  the  very  moment  that  a  steamer  was 
actually  accomplishing  the  feat.  The  town  of  Croydon  was  a 
standing  proof  that  sewage  could  be  successfully  disposed  of  in 
the  way  Dr.  Letheby  asserted  to  be  impossible.  With  regard 
to  the  question  of  health,  he  might  state  that,  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  there  had  not  been  a  single  case  of  fever 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Guardians  from  Beddington,  and  he 
might  add,  as  the  medical  attendant  of  most  of  the  wealthy 
families  there,  that  he  had  not  had  a  single  case  of  fever, 
either  typhus  or  typhoid,  among  them  since  the  irrigation 
meadows  commenced.  With  reference  to  the  effect  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Croydon  proper,  surely,  if  the  emanations  from 
the  farm*  were  so  dangerous  as  represented,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  densely  populated  low-lying  parts,  which  were  within  500 
yards  of  the  outfall  of  those  farms,  would  have  suffered  from 
typhoid.  But  for  a  long  period  there  had  not  been  a  single 
case  in  that  low  district,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  cases 
of  scarlet  fever  there  had  been  no  fever  there  at  all.  The  irri- 
gation process  went  on  during  the  winter  as  well  as  the  summer, 
and  in  the  former  period  of  the  year  the  water  had  gone  off 
pretty  nearly  free  from  those  elements  which  were  injurious. 
This  was  the  result  of  experience  of  the  system  forced  upon 
the  parish  of  Croydon,  and  which  they  had  not  taken  up  of 
their  own  will.  Having  observed  the  process,  and  seen  its 
effects,  he  was  positively  convinced  that  the  air  which  passed 
over  the  fields,  instead  of  being  injurious,  was  a  benefit  to  the 
people  living  around.  It  was  a  positive  fact,  with  regard  to 
Norwood,  that  the  moment  the  irrigation  fields  were  estab- 
lished the  mortality  fell  from  18  to  15,  and  had  remained  so. 
Dr.  Letheby  said  he  had  evidence  of  water  coming  off  the 
fields  in  an  impure  state.  He  (Dr.  Carpenter)  knew  that 
there  had  been  such  instances,  arising  from  the  fact  that  per- 
sons had  gone  to  the  fields,  broken  down  the  carriers,  and 
pulled  at  the  sluices,  letting  the  water  out.  Dr.  Letheby 
knew  very  well  that  the  argument  to  be  drawn  from  the 
chemical  analysis  of  the  water  was  valueless,  unless  he  was 
aware  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Professor  Ansted,  being  referred  to  by  the  chairman,  as 
having  had  experience  in  these  matters  in  connexion  with  the 
city  of  Milan,  said  he  hardly  felt  qualified  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  although,  perhaps,  so  far  as  a  certain  amount  of 
familiarity  with  works  of  this  kind  went,  he  might  be  able  to 
afford  some  little  information.  The  general  subject  appeared 
to  him  as  far  more  belonging  to  the  medical  man  than  the 
geological  engineer,  if  he  might  so  denominate  himself.  Having 
had  the  opportunity,  now  and  then,  of  noticing  the  results 
obtained  during  the  irrigation  of  considerable  tracts  of  land  on 
a  large  scale,  with  material  more  or  less  mixed  up  with  sewage, 
he  thought  he  was  justified  in  saying  that  in  most  cases,  if 
not  in  all,  those  results  had  been  certainly  unfavourable  to  the 
general  health  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  chairman  alluded 
to  his  experience  at  Milan.  He  knew  tho  town  well,  and  the 
way  in  which  the  sewage  was  conducted  over  the  fields  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  and  he  believed,  on  the  evidence  of 
medical  men — some  of  whom  had  been  examined  by  parlia- 
mentary committees  in  this  country,  and  whose  evidence  might 
be  found  in  Blue-Books — that  the  result  of  the  system  pursued 
there  was  eminently  unsatisfactory  with  regard  to  tho  health 
of  the  people  living  near  where  the  works  were  carried  on  ; 


and  it  was  not  astonishing,  for  no  one  could  go  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  town  near  the  stream  and  the  works  without  being 
conscious  of  their  being  eminently  disagreeable,  and  probably 
unhealthy.  The  Italians  were  not  particular  on  the  subject 
of  smells,  but  it  was  confessed  that  these  were  very  objection- 
able. The  sewage  was  carried  over  the  fields,  and  took  its 
course.  Sometimes  it  was  used,  and  in  all  probability,  when 
that  was  the  case,  it  passed  off  the  ground  without  doing  any 
damage  to  the  water  of  the  stream  ;  but  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year  such  was  not  the  fact,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  the  stream  in  its  course  was  much  polluted.  And  this 
was  a  result  which  he  had  also  observed  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  A  few  days  previous  he  had  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  irrigation  works  at  Aldershot,  and  there  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  to  him  that  the  farm  which  took  the  camp  sewage 
and  was  working  it  was  utterly  inadequate  for  the  quantity 
put  upon  it,  and  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  irrigation,  the 
sewage  water  carried  over  the  fields  could  only  be  used  upon 
a  very  small  scale,  while  the  greater  part  of  it  necessarily  ran 
away  into  the  river.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  most 
cases  this  must  be  the  result.  It  was  not  for  him  to  say,  what 
was  the  right  method  of  getting  over  the  extraordinary 
difficulty  which  the  public  were  called  upon  to  face,  but  that 
some  method  must  be  adopted  was  evident.  The  question 
before  the  meeting  was  whether  the  particular  method  of 
carrying  on  the  work  suggested  by  the  Royal  Commission  on 
the  Pollution  of  Rivers  was  likely  to  be  practically  useful. 
As  far  as  his  own  experience  and  knowledge  were  concerned, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  the  method  of  carrying  away  the  sewage 
and  utilizing  it  by  irrigation  might  be  successful  upon  a  small 
scale,  where  the  population  was  limited  and  the  acreage  was 
large  ;  but  he  could  not  see  much  probability  of  its  being 
successful  upon  a  large  scale,  for  what  upon  a  small  scale 
would  practicably  do  no  harm— say  in  the  case  of  200  or  300 
acres — would  be  attended  with  very  serious  results  in  the 
case  of  a  large  city  or  town.  It  might  be  very  well  in  the 
case  of  Croydon,  where  the  population  was  small,  but  the 
limits  of  the  adaptability  of  the  system  were  soon  reached,  and 
could  not  be  advantageously  extended. 

Mr.  Liddle  remarked  that  in  dealing  with  the  subject  they 
had  two  enthusiasts  to  encounter — Dr.  Letheby  and  Dr. 
Frankland — whose  papers  were  always  read  with  attention, 
and  probably  between  the  two  some  useful  information  might 
be  gathered.  He  was  disappointed  in  the  paper  just  read, 
because  it  contained  very  little  which  was  of  practical  benefit 
to  the  meeting  as  a  body  of  sanitary  officers.  It  raised 
objections  to  the  existing  modes  of  operation,  but  it  gave  them 
no  hint  as  to  what  could  be  done  with  the  sewage,  how  to 
utilize  it  without  creating  a  nuisance,  and  exposing  the  com- 
munity to  those  fatal  consequences  which  Dr.  Cobbold  had 
described. 

Mr.  Creasy  thought  it  was  necessary  to  explain  in  some 
degree  the  sort  of  conflict  of  evidence  which  had  taken  place. 
When  Beddington  was  mentioned,  it  should  be  known  that 
it  was  a  large  district,  and  that  a  portion  of  it  had  little  to  do 
with  the  sewage  question.  The  sewage  fields  of  Croydon  had 
been  well  chosen  with  reference  to  population,  but  certainly  in 
every  cottage  on  the  estate  there  had  been  typhoid  fever 
through  the  whole  course  of  the  time — not  a  cottage  had 
escaped.  And  as  to  the  outfall  at  Beddington  Corner,  every 
well  was  contaminated,  and  not  a  house  was  free  from  fever. 
At  Carshalton  he  had  had  cases  of  enteric  attack.  At  Bed- 
dington Corner,  near  the  outfall,  four  children  had  been  taken 
out  of  one  house  in  a  day  stricken  down  with  scarlet  fever. 

Dr.  Carpenter  interposed  the  remark  that  the  local 
nuisances  in  connexion  with  those  cottages  were  quite  sufficient 
to  produce  all  the  fever  complained  of,  without  seeking  a  cause 
in  the  outfall  sewer  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off. 

Mr.  Creasy  said  that  might  be,  but  the  watershed  went  in 
that  direction.  In  every  one  of  those  houses  an  examination 
of  tho  tongues  of  the  inhabitants  would  show  that  there  WM 
enteric  irritation.  Tho  same  indications  which  were  caused 
by  the  Croydon  Bewage  on  on<  from  the  existence  of 

cesspools  on  another. 

Mr.  11awksi.iv  said  he  could  fully  justify  the  statements 
made  by  Mr.  Creaky,  for  Few  persona  n  acquainted 

than  himself  with  ;   of  the  irrigation  works  al 

dington    Corner.      lie  had   been   professionally  called  down   to 

look  at  those  works  at  intervals  for  many  years,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  complaints  having  arisen,  although  Dr. 

penter  stated    that  there  had    been   no   BUCh    Complaints 

1860.    Wnen  on  other  occasions  h  ibotuv 

hood  on  totally  different  business  he  had  taken  samples  of 
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the  water  as  it  fell  into  the  Wandle,  and  had  them  analyzed. 
He  had  also  been  up  the  stream,  and  looked  at  the  confluence 
of  the  two  waters,  which  ran  over  the  meadows  in  different 
directions.  On  one  recent  occasion  he  found  one  of  those 
waters  exceedingly  clear,  and  the  other  about  as  foul  as  it  could 
be.  These  two  waters  met,  and  passed  down  by  the  side  of  the 
cottages  just  mentioned,  and  thence  to  the  Wandle.  In  the 
month  of  February  last  he  was  down  there  ;  the  sewage  was 
then  frozen  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  land  for  acres  and 
acres,  and  was  not  in  the  state  which  Dr.  Carpenter  had 
described.  But,  besides  that,  he  had  been  there  in  the  summer, 
and  in  the  summer  it  depended  very  much  upon  the  state  of 
the  water  as  to  whether  the  sewage,  when  passed  upon  the 
land,  stank  or  not.  In  warm  weather  it  often  btank  fright- 
fully, especially  on  "  muggy "  evenings.  The  sewage  then 
gave  off  a  very  sickening,  though  not  necessarily  a  very 
powerful,  odour.  The  same  sort  of  thing  occurred  everywhere 
when  sewage  was  applied  to  land — at  the  Barking  farm,  at 
Edinburgh,  at  Aldershot,  and  every  place  he  had  visited.  It 
had  been  stated,  to  his  great  surprise,  in  the  course  of  this 
discussion,  that  at  Carlisle  the  sewage  did  not  stink, 
assuredly  it  did  in  hot  weather,  although  the  entire  quantity 
of  sewage  put  upon  the  enormous  acreage  of  land  there  was 
only  from  200,000  gallons  a  day  as  a  minimum,  to  something 
under  400,000  gallons  as  a  maximum,  which  was  only  one- 
sixth  of  the  sewage  of  Carlisle.  And  it  was  there  of  so  little 
value  that  the  other  five-sixth3  were  allowed  to  run  away  into 
the  river,  though  the  acreage  of  land  for  its  reception  was 
sufficient  to  utilize  the  whole.  As  to  the  commercial  economy 
of  the  system,  he  had  made  a  great  many  inquiries,  and  he 
had  been  told  very  frequently  of  crops  being  sold  at  £  1  - 
and  even  £25  an  acre,  and  that  every  one  was  delighted  with 
the  effects.  But  when  he  came  to  ask  what  was  the  net 
result  of  the  year's  working,  he  was  answered,  "  Ah,  that  is 
another  thing."  "  Well,  but  what  is  it  ?"  "  Well,  we  I 
many  hundred  pounds  last  year  " — and  in  some  cases  so  many 
thousands.  There  was  not  one  single  place  he  had  heard  of 
where  the  application  of  sewage  for  the  purpose  of  sanitary 
disinfection  was  proved  to  be  a  commercial  success.  It  was 
a  commercial  success  at  Edinburgh.  Why  ?  Because  it  was 
not  applied  for  sanitary  purposes.  They  used  as  much  as  they 
required  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  the  remainder  rah  into 
the  sea  or  river  nearly  as  foul  as  when  it  entered  upon  the 
land.  But  this  was  not  the  question  now  before  the  meeting. 
The  question  before  them  was  one  which  almost  every  one 
could  answer  for  himself.  Take  the  case  of  plain  irrigation  by 
water  only — pure  water — water  issuing,  as  in  the  majority  of 
irrigation  schemes  in  this  country,  from  chalk  springs.  They 
all  knew  that  when  water  was  put  upon  land  in  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  in  that  state  it  did  fertilize  the  land,  and  good 
grass  crops  ensued.  But  what  was  the  result  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  ?  Fever  and  ague  were  produced.  Go  to  Italy.  He 
had  been  over  all  the  irrigation  works  there,  extending  for  200 
miles  in  one  way,  by  60  or  70  in  the  other,  and  what  was  the 
result  ?  The  people  were  in  a  state  of  actual  decrepitude,  not 
siuiply  affected  with  fever,  but  with  rheumatic  complaints,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  .cretinism.  The  same  thing  existed 
in  the  South  of  France,  where  irrigation  by  water  only  was 
adopted.  Superadd  to  this  foul  organic  matter,  and  what 
must  be  the  result.  He  believed  there  was  really  nothing  to 
be  learned  upon  the  subject.  His  own  opinion  wa3  that  of  all 
unsanitary  applications  the  most  unsanitary  was  that  of  the 
application  of  sewage  to  land  by  way  of  irrigation. 

Mr.  Creasy  said  the  Beddington  gras3  was  irrigated  as  long 
as  it  could  stand  up,  and  then  it  was  sent  away  to  market 
with  the  sewage  some  inches  up  the  stem.  So  that  if  Dr. 
Cobbold  was  right  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  entozoa  there. 

Dr.  Letheby,  in  bringing  the  discussion  to  a  close,  said  he 
thought  Mr.  Holland  had  not  quite  apprehended  the  state- 
ments he  had  made.  He  had  said  all  along  that  sewage  going 
into  a  running  stream  where  there  was  abundance  of  vegeta- 
tion, fish,  and  a  large  quantity  of  oxygenated  water,  even  in 
the  condition  of  sedimentary  sewage,  was  by  a  natural  process 
quickly  disposed  of.  But  what  he  also  said  was  that  the  main 
cause  of  all  those'  nuisances  which  arose  from  the  discharge  of 
sewage  into  running  streams  wa3  the  sedimentary  matter  it 
contained,  and  that  the  distribution  of  sewage  upon  the  land 
at  the  present  time  did  not  provide  a  remedy,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  a  large  number  of  disadvantages.  He  said,  further, 
that  tLere  was  another  means  whereby  these  sedimentary 
matters  could  be  separated— that  by  a  [process  of  chemical 


precipitation,  as  by  lime,  sulphate  of  alumina,  or  the  agents 
employed  by  the  A. B.C.  Company,  or  that  recommended  by 
Mr.  Blyth,  they  had  the  power  to  do  certainly,  and  without 
danger,  what  they  were  not  doing  certainly  when  the  sewage 
was  put  on  the  land,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  danger.  By  this 
system  of  precipitation  they  could  separate  those  solid'elemeDts 
and  could  superadd  agents  which  were  not  particularly  inju- 
rious to  the  highest  forms  of  animal  life,  but  were  deadly  to 
those  creatures  referred  to.  There  was  indeed  a  mode  within 
their  reach  of  dealing  with  those  sedimentary  matters  which  ' 
were  the  real  cause  of  nuisance  by  accumulating  in  the  rivers, 
and  of  rendering  the  water  in  such  a  condition  that  it  might 
safely  be  admitted  into  a  stream  of  eight  or  ten  times  its 
volume.  It  was  a  fact  that  in  every  one  of  the  places  visited, 
where  the  irrigation  system  was  adopted,  they  found — whether 
by  accident  or  design — abundant  evidence  of  those  evil  results 
which  it  was  most  desirable  they  should  seek  to  avoid.  The 
system  of  precipitation,  by  chemical  processes,  could,  however, 
be  carried  on  without  the  slightest  danger  to  the  public,  but 
this  could  not  be  said  of  any  system  of  irrigation  :  for  it  was 
indisputable,  from  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Murchison,  that 
sewer  gases  would  produce  sewer  fever ;  and  as  these  gases 
are  abundantly  evolved  from  irrigated  land,  no  doubt  it  was 
a  question  open  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to  how  far 
they  must  be  diluted  before  they  would  cease  to  produce 
dangerous  consequences.  He  had  told  them  what  he  found  in 
his  own  experience  at  a  model  place — the  Hebble  Bcook — 
where  the  inhabitants  were  so  decimated  by  fever  that  the 
system  was  obliged  to  be  stopped.  He  was  asked  whether  the 
sewage  then  was  to  be  wholly  lost,  and  not  utilized  upon  the 
land  ?  He  hoped  he  had  sufficiently  answered  those  questions 
by  showing  that  the  proposed  mode  of  dealing  with  it  was 
open  to  the  objections  that  it  was  dangerous  and  uncertain, 
and  that  there  were  other  better  means  of  dealing  with  it. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  by  irrigation  sewage  could  not 
be  defcecated,  but  he  contended  that  the  system  required  great 
attention,  and  that  the  result  could  not  be  realized  in  practice  ; 
whereas,  by  the  adoption  of  chemical  processes,  there  was  a 
safe  and  certain  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object,  and,  so  far 
as  he  knew,  these  processes  were  more  economical,  for  there 
was  not  a  single  instance  in  the  country  in  which  the  utiliza- 
tion of  sewage  by  irrigation  had  proved  profitable. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Liddle,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to 
Dr.  Letheby  for  his  paper,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Treatment  of  Orchitis  by  Blistering. 

Lv  a  recent  number  of  the  Pacific  Medical  Journal,  Dr 
Cooper  mentions  a  case  under  his  care.  It  was  that  of  a  young 
officer  who  had  just  contracted  gonorrhoea  of  the  virulent  type 
prevailing  among  the  Indians.  It  being  a  fresh  case,  and  the 
first  attack,  I  thought  it  a  fit  one  for  the  so-called  "abortive  " 
mode  of  treatment.  I  therefore  injected  at  once  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver,  taking  good  care  to  prevent  it  from 
passing  farther  back  than  the  scrotum.  The  pain  caused  was 
intense  for  some  hours  ;  but  the  desired  effect  of  destroying  the 
virus  was  not  produced,  for  soon  after  violent  orchitis  came  on, 
either  from  the  natural  course  of  the  disease  or  from  its  beinc 
"  driven  back,"  literally  or  metaphorically.  This  new  inflam- 
mation was  so  severe  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of  rest  and 
almost  of  reason,  while  the  necessity  of  his  very  soon  taking 
the  saddle  made  it  important  to  act  energetically.  Fearing  the 
delay  required  by  the  usual  modes  of  treatment,  I  decided  on 
counter-irritation  as  the  quickest,  and  having  none  of  the 
more  rapid  vesicants  at  hand,  applied  the  Emplast.  canthar. 
4-f-4  inches,  on  the  inner  surface  of  each  thigh  near  the  groin. 
As  soon  as  vesication  commenced  the  orchitis  began  to  subside, 
and  in  a  few  hours  was  quite  relieved  and  did  not  return.  I 
may  add  that  the  vesication  extended  to  a  considerable  part  of 
the  scrotum,  but  I  had  no  doubt  that  the  more  distant  blister- 
ing was  the  cause  of  the  relief  experienced. 

The  gonorrhoea  returned,  and  was  treated  by  milder  means 
with  success,  but  whether  any  ultimate  effects  followed  the 
disease,  I  have  never  ascertained. 


New  Hospital  for  Bolton. — The  late  Mr.  Stephen  Blair, 
formerly  M.P.  for  Bolton,  leaves  £20,000  to  build  and  furnish 
an  hospital  for  Bolton;  and  he  further  bequeaths  to  the  trustees 
of  his  will  a  sum  of  £10,000  to  be  invested,  so  that  the 
income  may  form  an  eudowment  for  the  hospital,  and  desires 
that  the  hospital  be  called  ' '  The  Blair  Hospital. " 
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WEDNESDAY,  JULY  20,  1870. 


THE    OBSTETRICAL    SOCIETY    ON   INFANTILE 
MORTALITY  AND  BAB  Y-F ARMS. 

Dr.  Farr  of  the  Registrar -General's  office  applied  some 
time  ago  to  the  London  Obstetrical  Society  for  informa- 
tion upon  the  question  of  infantile  mortality,  a  subject  he 
has  thrown  much  light  upon.  Infant  mortality  is  much 
higher  in  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  than  in  the 
northern,  according  to  Dr.  Farr  ;  greatest  in  Italy,  lowest 
in  Norway.  One  of  the  first  questions  the  Society  had  to 
reply  to  was,  as  to  the  number  of  cases  of  labour  attended 
by  women  in  different  localities.  This  varies  greatly.  As 
much  as  75  per  cent,  are  attended  by  midwives  in  Glasgow, 
in  Coventry  90  per  cent.,  in  the  east  of  London  from  30 
to  50  per  cent.  In  the  west  end  very  few  midwives  exist. 
It  appears  that  in  this  country  the  married  poor  habitually 
suckle  their  children  and  often  protract  this  lactation 
period  until  the  child  attains  the  age  of  two  years,  "for 
the  most  part  with  the  hope  that  it  may  prevent  a  rapid 
return  of  pregnancy."  Illegitimate  children  among  the 
poor  are  rarely  "suckled  ;  but  nearly  always  brought  up  by 
artificial  food,  consisting  frequently  of  bread  soaked  in 
water  or  milk,  and  sweetened  arrowroot,  sago,  or  corn- 
flour, baked  flour  and  biscuit  food  ;  all  generally  of  too 
substantial  a  consistency,  and  too  exclusively  farinaceous. 
When  nearly  a  year  old  many  infants  are  fed  with  all  sorts 
of  absurd  articles  of  diet,  such  as  vegetables,  fruit,  meat, 
Bait  fish,  cheese,  pastry,  and  beer.  Dosing  babies  with 
anodynes  is  very  prevalent ;  in  Long  Sutton,  for  instance, 
with  a  population  of  600,  one  chemist  sells  25^  gallons 
of  "  Godfrey's  Cordial "  annually,  and  laudanum,  paregoric, 
syrup  of  poppies  and  Steedman's  powders  are  used  most 
extensively.  Gin,  too,  is  greatly  administered  to  babies 
in  large  towns. 

Children  are  not  frequently  sent  out  to  nurse  in  this 


country,  save  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  ones.  The  grand- 
parents seem  to  nurse  the  child  most  frequently  in  agri- 
cultural districts.  Baby-farming  seems  almost  peculiar  to 
London.  At  Wimbledon,  however,  it  appears  to  be  fre- 
quent, as  it  is  throughout  the  western  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  desertion  of  children,  especially  of  illegitimate 
ones,  appears  to  be  far  from  uncommon.  Desertion  of 
illegitimate  children  is  frequent  in  London  ;  the  mother 
being  anxious  to  get  rid  both  of  the  pecuniary  burden 
connected  with  the  support  of  the  child,  and  of  the  evi- 
dence of  her  having  had  a  baby.  She  frequently  then 
leaves  the  child  with  the  woman  who  undertakes  to  nurse 
it,  and  the  ultimate  lot  of  the  child  thus  deserted  is  either 
death  by  slow  starvation,  or  the  workhouse.  In  some 
cases  again,  illegitimacy  is  not  much  discountenanced,  and 
women  have  five  or  six  illegitimate  children.  The  Brixton 
baby-farm  has  of  late  attracted  public  attention,  and  the 
thoughtful  mind  will  see  at  once  that  the  death  of  that 
half-dozen  of  children  has  a  great  importance  as  indicat- 
ing a  certain  state  of  social  life,  and  suggesting  the  idea 
that  the  fate  of  those  particular  children  may  be  multi- 
plied by  an  unknown  quantity.  That  baby-farms  directly 
owe  their  existence  to  the  birth  of  illegitimate  children 
will  hardly  be  doubted  ;  but  a  fact  of  more  complex  origin 
and  against  the  dictates  of  natural  instinct,  is  the  separa- 
tion between  parent  and  child,  which  ensues  when  the 
latter  is  placed  at  a  baby-farm.  The  statistics  of  illegiti- 
macy in  this  kingdom  would  seem  to  show  that  about  1  in 
13  of  all  births  are  illegitimate,  and,  therefore,  there  are 
a  large  number  of  poor  mothers  from  whom  the  society  in 
which  they  move  demands  one  of  three  sacrifices — either 
1,  to  retain  the  charge  of  the  child  and  be  scouted  for  life 
by  that  society  ;  or  2,  to  keep  the  child's  existence  a  secret 
and  retain  their  social  position  ;  or  3,  more  rarely  society 
allows  itself  to  wink  at  the  act  of  the  offender  if  (a  daily 
reiterated  falsehood)  the  name  of  aunt,  nephew,  or  niece, 
be  substituted  for  the  true  relationship.  The  second  of 
these  alternatives  is  usually  chosen,  and  necessitates  the 
giving  up  of  the  child  into  the  hands  of  strangers,  tho 
mother  seldom  or  never  seeing  it ;  hence,  alienation  of 
affection  speedily  takes  place.  The  then  possessors  of  the 
infant  frequently  neglect  it,  often  having,  in  addition,  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  its  death.  To  obviate  these  evils , 
the  compassionate  in  most  countries  have,  from  time  to 
time,  instituted  "  Homes  "  and  "  Foundling  hospitals  ;  " 
but  the  medical  observer,  we  hold,  cannot  conscientiously 
approve  of  such  institutions  when  he  daily  witnesses  the 
hazard  of  artificial  feeding,  and  the  evils  of  overcrowding 
of  children — circumstances  not  brought  home  to  the  minds 
of  the  charitable  founders  of  such  places.  The  French 
system  of  the  "  creche  "  would  here  in  England  be  almost 
useless,  as  it  only  retains  the  child  a  few  hours  daily,  and 
thus  secrecy  could  not  be  maintained.  Holding,  then, 
that  separation  of  the  child  from  the  mother  lessens  so 
immensely  its  chances  of  life,  the  question  arises  why 
society  demands  the  sacrifice  ?  Its  reason  for  so  doing  is 
professedly  to  punish  the  wrong  doer,  but  surely  it  might 
be  well  to  reconsider  whether  a  punishment,  the  carrying 
out  of  which  brings  about  so  much  practical  child  murder, 
would  not  be  better  let  alone.  Society,  if  bent  on  reform, 
might  still  find  ample  scope  for  its  energy,  in  raising  the 
standard  of  parental  care.  Remembering  the  wide-spread 
ignorance  of  the  mass  of  the  public,  and  of  women  espe- 
cially, as  to  the  conditions  essential  to  healthy  child-devel- 
opment, it  might,  by  disseminating  hygienic  knowledge, 
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bring  home  to  the  minds  of  parents  the  baneful  results  of 
such  a  separation,  for  we  fancy  that  the  majority  of  women 
would  shrink  from  a  course  of  action  which,  under  wider 
knowledge,  would  appear  in  its  true  light  of  infanticide. 
Thus,  the  child  having  been  born,  the  chance  of  its  welfare 
might  come  to  be  deemed  more  important  than  the  favour 
of  society,  which  bears  so  unjustly  upon  the  weaker  party, 
the  mother.  Society  might  then  turn  its  attention  to  the 
fact  that  even  amongst  legitimate  children  death  con- 
stantly results  from  neglect  of  favourable  sanitary  con- 
ditions ;  and  it  might  justly  censure  the  severing  of  parents 
and  children  by  the  former  residing  in  climates,  such  as 
India,  where  children  cannot  be  successfully  reared,  or  the 
banishment  of  children  to  boarding  schools  for  many  years 
of  their  life,  where  they  are  so  often  ill-fed  and  over- worked. 
As  a  rule,  says  the  report  of  the  Obstetrical  Society, 
many  illegitimate  children  die  under  the  first  year,  as  many 
as  26  per  cent,  in  Wakefield  ;  but,  in  Norfolk,  Mr.  Waller, 
of  Flegg-Burg  writes,  "Although  in  this  county  as  re- 
gards illegitimate  births  we  stand  highest  but  one,  i.e., 
Cornwall,  the  lives  of  illegitimates  in  my  district  are,  at 
all  events,  as  good  as  of  legitimates."  Norfolk  seems, 
then,  to  be  a  humane  county.  In  London  75  per  cent,  of 
illegitimates  die  before  reaching  one  year  of  age. 

With  regard  to  the  means  of  preventing  the  large  mor- 
tality among  infants,  all  agree  in  the  importance  of  mothers 
suckling  their  children  for  some  months,  and  on  the  mis- 
chief which  arises  from  the  practice  of  giving  infants  of 
but  a  few  weeks  old  solid  farinaceous  food,  not  to  speak  of 
coarse  diet.  When  the  mother  cannot  suckle,  from  what- 
ever cause,  no  food  beyond  milk  and  water,  provided  the 
milk  be  of  good  quality,  should  be  given  to  the  infant  for 
at  least  the  first  three  months.  Education  of  mothers 
would  save  many  deaths  and  abstinence  from  the  use  of 
cordials.  As  to  the  enormous  mortality  among  illegiti- 
mate children  in  London  and  elsewhere,  it  requires  no 
conjuror  to  account  for  it.  If  society  will  be  so  severe 
against  the  begetting  of  one  or  two  illegitimate  children 
by  single  women,  whilst  it  gives  its  sanction  to  the  large 
families  of  other  women,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  good  Malthu- 
sians,  do  so  much  more  harm  than  the  former,  in  lowering 
the  rate  of  wages  by  the  introduction  of  so  many  new 
members  into  society,  it  must  expect  to  be  obeyed,  and  to 
have  much  infantile  mortality.  The  single  woman  does 
not  take  care  of  her  child  or  love  and  cherish  it,  in  case 
she  may  lose  her  situation  or  be  prevented  from  the  chance 
of  attaining  the  only  prize  of  social  life  that  is  left  to  most 
women — matrimony.  Ages  to  come  will  read  the  report  of 
the  Obstetrical  Society  with  astonishment  and  horror,  and 
exclaim,  These  were,  indeed,  terrible  days  for  women  to 

live  in  ! 

♦ 

SCOTLAND. 


A  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Court  was 
held  on  Thursday  last,  when  the  recent  election  to  the 
Chair  of  Midwifery  was  brought  before  the  members  of  the 
court  by  Principal  Sir  Alexander  Grant.  In  the  course  of 
a  speech  of  considerable  length,  Sir  Alexander,  in  urging 
the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the  Court  of 
Curators,  said  that,  having  regard  to  the  future,  it  appeared 
to  him  absolutely  necessary  to  guard  against  the  possibility 
of  elections  being  decided  by  party  feelings  in  a  Court 
which  was  constituted  in  the  very  peculiar  way  in  which 
the  Curatorial  Court  was.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  a  Court  which  would  justify  itself  to  the  public. 


Without  such  a  Court  there  must  be  a  want  of  confidence 
and  that  might  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  University. 
The  University  had  recently  sustained  more  than  one 
severe  loss  through  death — illustrious  men  had  been 
removed  from  amongst  us.  The  University  was  exposed, 
too,  to  great  competition  in  sister  Universities  in  the 
country,  and  in  schools  of  science  of  all  kinds  which  were 
rising  up  under  the  patronage  of  the  Kensington  Institu- 
tion, and  under  the  patronage  of  the  Government ;  and  it 
was  therefore  of  vital  consequence  that,  whenever  vacancies 
occurred,  men  of  the  greatest  scientific  eminence  should  be 
secured  to  fill  them.  But  when  an  occurrence  such  as  the 
recent  election  took  place,  confidence  was  somewhat 
shaken  ;  and  it  seemed  to  him  doubtful  whether  they 
could  expect  the  best  men  to  submit  themselves  to  a  tri- 
bunal which  was  felt  to  be  so  unsatisfactory.  He  spoke  in 
regard  to  the  future.  He  thought  it  was  quite  clear  that 
the  time  had  come  when  a  change  should  be  made  in  the 
Board  of  Curators  ;  and  he  submitted  to  the  members  of 
the  Court  whether  it  would  not  be  befitting  for  them  to 
take  some  steps  to  bring  about  that  change. 

Professor  Christison  entirely  concurred  in  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  by  Sir  Alexander  Grant.  The  recent 
election  had  caused,  not  only  in  the  medical  profession, 
but  amongst  the  educated  classes  of  the  community 
generally,  almost  universal  dissatisfaction.  There  was  a 
great  disparity  of  qualification  upon  the  occasion  ;  but  no 
attention  was  paid  to  that  disparity  by  the  majority  of  the 
Curators.  His  opinion  had  always  been  that  the  Board  of 
Curators  was  an  improperly  constituted  Court ;  and  some 
change  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  other  members  of  the  Board,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Lord  Provost,  who  was  absent,  concurred  with  the  Principal 
and  a  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
On  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord  Rector,  the  Principal  gave 
notice  of  the  following  motion  for  next  meeting  :— "  That 
the  Court  shall  take  steps,  in  whatever  way  may  be  thought 
most  proper,  to  obtain  a  change  in  clause  13  of  the  Univer- 
sities Act,  which  provides  for  the  constitution  of  the  Board 
of  Curators." 

At  the  same  meeting  an  application  was  read  from  Dr. 
Matthews  Duncan  to  the  effect  that  attendance  upon  a 
course  of  lectures  on  Midwifery,  which  he  intended  to 
commence  in  November,  should  be  recognised  by  the  Court 
as  qualifying  for  graduation  in  medicine  in  the  University. 
A  similar  application  was  submitted  by  Dr.  Keiller.  The 
applications  were  granted. 

Lady  Students. — At  a  meeting  of  the  lecturers  of 
Surgeons'  Hall,  Edinburgh,  the  following  resolutions  were 
passed  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Arthur  Gamgee,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Stevenson  Macadam  : — "  1.  That  it  is  expedient  that 
lecturers  in  this  medical  school  should  be  free  to  lecture 
to  female  as  well  as  to  male  students.  2.  That  no  restric- 
tions be  imposed  upon  lecturers  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
instruction  is  to  be  imparted  to  women.'' 


The  Edinburgh  Infirmary  Act  having  received  the 
Royal  assent,  the  acting  committee  of  contributors  have 
resolved  to  hand  over  to  the  managers  of  the  Royal  Infir- 
mary the  pro  ceeds  of  the  public  subscription.  The  amount 
is  estimated  at  .£160,000. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Forfarshire  Medical  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Arbroath  on  Thursday,  the  7th.  A 
large  number  of  members  were  present,  including  Professor 
Christison,  Edinburgh ;  Professor  Inglis,  Aberdeen  ;  Dr. 
Luke,  and  others.  At  the  dinner  which  was  held  after 
the  meeting,  Dr.  James  Arrot,  who  presided,  in  proposing 
"  Prosperity  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,"  took  occa- 
sion to  animadvert  strongly  on  the  mode  of  filling  up  the 
chairs  in  that  University  as  exemplified  in  the  recent  elec- 
tion to  the  Midwifery  Chair,  which  had  occasioned  such 
deep  and  wide-spread  dissatisfaction.  He  thought  the 
time  had  come  for  divesting  Town  Councillors  in  toto  of 
all  power  and  voice  in  such  appointments.    He   was  sure 
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that  the  University  of  Edinburgh  had  the  best  wishes  of 
the  meeting  for  its  continued  celebrity  and  usefulness. 
(Cheers.)  Professor  Christison,  Edinburgh,  who  was  pre- 
sent as  a  guest,  in  replying  to  the  toast,  said  be  was  not 
like  some  people  who  set  no  value  on  good  wishes,  for  he 
thought  they  were  not  unfrequently  the  precursors  to  good 
luck.  The  evil  to  which  Dr.  Arrot  had  alluded  in  the 
mode  of  filling  up  chairs  in  the  Edinburgh  University  had, 
he  trusted,  now  reached  its  acme  ;  and  when  matters 
reached  their  worst  there  was  hope  they  would  mend.  He 
trusted  some  such  change  as  had  been  wished  for  would 
take  place  soon.  So  long  as  Town  Councillors  have  to  do 
with  these  elections,  motives  altogether  apart  from  the 
merits  of  the  candidates  will  influence  their  conduct. 
When  he  was  elected  a  Professor,  now  thirty-eight  years 
ago,  there  were  thirty-three  Town  Councillors,  and  he  had 
often  mentioned  in  private,  what  he  now  stated  publicly, 
that  of  those  who  supported  him  only  two  did  so  because 
they  thought  him  the  best  man. 


Incite  tm  fcmtt  $0$k*. 

Mushroom    Eating. 

We  are  getting  into  the  season  for  gathering  and  con- 
suming mushrooms.  Within  the  past  few  days  we  have 
seen  a  well  marked  case  wherein  a  husband  and  wife,  who 
had  partaken  of  mushrooms  with  their  tea,  which,  no  doubt, 
had  been  mixed  up  with  poisonous  fungi,  were  seized  with 
the  characteristic  symptoms  of  cryptogamic  poisoning — 
the  sense  of  sinking,  and  impending  dissolution,  accom- 
panied by  cold  perspirations,  &c.  An  extract  from  a  new 
book,  "  Every-day  Objects,"  descriptive  of  the  means  of 
recognising  the  true  mushroom  from  the  false,  the  edible 
from  the  poisonous,  will,  we  conceive,  be  useful  at  this 
season  : — "  The  true  mushroom  as  it  develops  itself  rup- 
tures the  ovoid  wrapper  or  vulva,  leaving  the  remains 
entirely  at  the  base  of  the  pedicel ;  whilst  in  the  false 
mushroom  the  debris  of  the  vulva  are  found  not  only  at  the 
base  of  the  pedicel,  as  in  the  real  Agaric,  but  even  upon 
the  red  surface  of  the  pileus  itself.  These  are  the  white 
irregular  warts  characteristic  of  the  Amanita,  but  wholly 
wanting  in  the  Agaiicus.  Then,  there  are  two  Amanitas, 
the  Amanita  muscaria,  or  '  fly  agaric,'  and  the  Amanita 
amastica,  or,  as  the  English  botanists  call  it,  Agaricus 
Csesareus,  the  imperial  mushroom.'1  To  this  we  would  add, 
the  sweet,  delicate  odour  of  the  edible  mushroom,  which 
contrasts  with  the  scentless,  dangerous  fungi,  or  the 
poisonous  cryptogam  possessing  a  dull  heavy  smell.  The 
inexperienced,  we  hold,  should  not  risk  their  lives  for  the 
sake  of  this  delicacy  ;  but  if  the  extract  we  have  quoted  be 
carefully  observed,  we  consider  there  will  be  little  danger 
in  mistaking  the  true  from  the  deleterious  mushroom,  and 
less  liability  to  error  with  its  consequent  danger  to  life. 


Baby-Farming. 

The  publication  in  the  Times  of  a  letter  signed  "  A.B.," 
purporting  to  be  written  by  a  lady,  and  giving  an  account 
of  visits  m^de  to  baby-farms  two  years  ago,  marks  an  era 
in  the  agitation  that  has  been  caused  by  modern  revela- 
tions of  English  life.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  Editor  of 
the  Times  would  admit  a  letter  extending  over  several 
columns  without  ample  guarantees  of  good  faith,  and  yet 
some  of  the  statements  made  are  as  likely  to  excite  in- 
credulity as  indignation.     We  were  prepared  for  horrible 


revelations  as  to  the  women  who  engage  in  the  trade  —but 
how  about  the  medical  men  said  to  be  implicated  ?  "A  B." 
while  accusing  practitioners,  and  presuming,  because  they 
called  themselves  doctors,  that  they  were  duly  qualified 
(how  unjustifiable  a  presumption  medical  reformers  know 
too  well !),  takes  especial  care  to  conceal  the  locality  of  the 
establishments.  It  is  impossible  to  guess  whether  North, 
South,  East,  or  West  of  London  was  visited,  and  the 
names  of  all  the  persons  said  to  be  doing  a  fine  trade  in 
murder  are  withheld.  It  is  certainly  a  question  whether 
"A.B."  should  not  have  communicated  with  a  magistrate 
at  the  time,  instead  of  reserving  the  revelations  for  a  couple 
of  years,  and  then  only  using  them  to  create  a  sensation. 
Casuists  will  not  fail  to  find  in  her  conduct  many  a  nice 
point  both  of  law  and  morals.  On  the  part  of  the  Profes- 
sion we  can  only  say  that,  though  there  may  be  here  and 
there  a  black  sheep,  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have  the  data 
furnished  by  which  we  might  ascertain  whether  those 
pointed  at  are  really  qualified  practitioners,  or  only  those 
infamous  quacks  of  which  we  should  only  be  too  glad  for 
the  Legislature  t:>  rid  us.  Will  not  "A.B."  show  her 
sincerity  by  helping  us  in  this  ?  Such  particulars  would 
be  far  more  valuable  than  elaborate  descriptions  of  the 
costumes  in  which  she  made  her  pilgrimages.  It  is  utterly 
impossible  to  put  down  crime  by  accounts  of  amateur  ex- 
cursions into  the  regions  where  it  abounds. 

No  doubt,  she  wasted  hours  to  rouse  public  attention  to 
the  evil,  and  such  statements  cannot  but  arouse  attention 
even  when  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  occupy  the  public 
mind.  Still,  mere  assertions,  without  proof,  are  of  little 
value  ;  for  it  may  be  fairly  argued  that  facilities  to  place 
children  out  to  nurse  are  almost  necessary  in  the  present 
state  of  society. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  number  of  men  calling 
themselves  doctors,  but  without  the  shadow  of  a  right  to 
do  so,  are  engaged  in  the  most  infamous  part  of  this  traffic 
in  infantile  life,  and  whoever  will  assist  to  bring  such 
scoundrels  to  justice  will  receive  our  hearty  sympathy  and 
support.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  whole  Profession  is 
unanimous  in  its  desire  for  such  self-government  and  such 
power  as  would  enable  it  to  separate  its  members  from  all 
dishonourable  persons  ;  but  if  the  Legislature  will  not 
give  us  this  power,  and  if  the  public  persist  in  considering 
a  brass-plate  proof  of  medical  qualifications,  who  is  to 
blame  ?     We  suffer — but  the  fault  is  not  ours. 

Dr.  Burrows. 

This  gentleman  has  been  appointed  Physician-Extra- 
ordinary to  the  Queen.  No  one  more  fully  deserves  Court 
recognition  than  this  able  physician,  scholar,  and  medical 
reformer.  His  presidency  of  the  General  Medical  Council 
gave  universal  satisfaction,  and  we  know  that  he  would 
have  been  very  glad  to  carry  the  reform  in  the  constitution 
of  that  body,  on  which  wo  have  so  often  insisted.  Ho  had 
worked  hard,  too,  in  the  cause  of  medical  reform  long 
years  before  the  Council  was  instituted.  In  honouring  him 
the  Court  honours  the  Profession.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  hear  that  further  honour  had  been  offered  him. 
Court  recognition  of  our  Profession  is  far  too  rare. 

A  Very  Sad  Spectacle. 
Patience  and  tact — gifts  with  which  the  indefatigable 
Coroner  for  Middlesex  (Dr.  Lankester)  is   so  largely  en- 
dowed— were  sorely  put  to  the  test  on  Monday,  the  11th 
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instant,  at  an  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  William  Thorn, 
Wellesley  street,  Seymour  street,  St.  Pancras. 

Strange  to  say,  the  inquiry  was  sought  by  one  of  the 
medical  attendants  on  deceased  ;  and  judging  from  the 
repeated  attempts  made  by  him  to  tamper  with  the  prin- 
cipal witness — Mrs.  Thorn — whilst  under  examination, 
coupled  with  insubordinate  discourtesy  to  the  coroner,  and 
unphilanthropic  hints  as  to  blighted  hopes  of  an  equivalent 
in  recognition  for  services  said  to  have  been  rendered  to 
deceased,  we  are  reluctantly  compelled  to  declare  that  the 
motives  which  induced  the  inquiry  appeared  to  display 
less  of  a  purely  pathological  character  than  of  a  parsi- 
monious and  a  personal  one. 

The  evidence  of  Mrs.  Thorn  was  to  the  effect  that  for 
upwards  of  two  years  her  deceased  husband  had  been  in 
bad  health  ;  that  in  November  last  one  of  his  eyes  was 
extracted ;  that  ho  had  an  epileptic  seizure  ;  that  from 
that  time  until  the  fatal  termination  of  the  case  (which 
occurred  seven  or  eight  days  subsequently — a  doubt  about 
this  being  employed)  he  was  visited  daily,  with  one  excep- 
tion, by  Mr.  William  Turnbull,  surgeon,  at  whose  La 
tion  the  inquiry  was  now  being  held  ;  that  during  the 
attendance  of  Mr.  Turnbull  she  obtained  a  parish  order, 
consequently  her  husband  was  visited  by  Dr.  Thompson, 
one  of  the  district  medical  officers,  and  by  his  assistant  ; 
that  she  received  medicine  from  them  ;  that  these  gentle- 
men were  not  aware  of  Mr.  Turnbull's  attendance,  but  that 
the  latter  was  aware  of  the  attendance  of  the  former  ; 
that  Mr.  Turnbull  supplied  medicine  up  to  the  death  of 
her  husband  ;  that  such  medicine  was  administered  to  him, 
on  the  advice  of  Mr.  Turnbull,  in  preference  to  the  parish 
medicine  ;  and,  alas  !  because  witness  was  of  opinion  that 
if  she  administered  both  medicines  they  would  "  mix  and 
do  no  good"  Now,  there  was  no  attempt  made  by  Mr. 
Turnbull  to  deny  this  statement ;  so  far  from  doing  it, 
that  gentleman  reiterated  much  of  it,  and  dwelt  in  words 
emphatic,  if  not  precise,  on  what  he  ordered  to  be  done, 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  didn't  in  the  matter,  and  how 
u  Thompson  would  be  paid  for  it " — a  state  of  things 
scarcely  to  be  deplored  under  the  circumstances. 

Having  heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  J.  E.  D.  Rodgers — 
deputed  by  Dr.  Lankester  to  make  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion— and  subequently  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Turnbull,  the 
proceedings  were  prematurely  brought  to  a  close,  both 
jury  and  coroner  expressing  an  unanimous  opinion  that 
ther^  was  no  necessity  for  Dr.  Thompson  to  trouble  himself 
by  offering  any  explanation  as  to  his  acts,  and  those  of  his 
assistants  in  the  case,  the  widow  of  deceased  and  Mr. 
Turnbull  having  themselves  sworn  that  deceased  received 
every  attention — in  fact,  profuse  medical  attention — and 
that  death  resulted  from  "  congestion  of  brain,  and  natural 
causes.''    A  verdict  in  accordance  was  recorded. 

This  terminated  a  senseless,  useless,  and,  we  wish  we 
might  add,  an  objectless  inquiry.  The  object  aimed  at,  un- 
doubtedly, was  professional  scandal ;  the  object  attained 
complete  vindication  of  Dr.  Thompson  ;  but  with  it,  alas  ! 
a  lowering  of  our  professional  status  in  public  opinion. 

But  there  is  a  moral  in  those  proceedings,  and  it  is  this: 
that  it  presents  to  the  Profession  a  still  further  illustration 
of  the  anomalous  position  in  which  at  any  time  medical 
men  may  be  placed  by  a  designing  knave,  a  fool,  or  a 
busy-body,  to  gratify  a  grudge  or  to  promote  ulterior  am- 
bitious views — ephemeral  as  they  may  be — by  seizing  on 
a  reputation  patiently,  industriously,  and  guilelessly 
earned  ;  earned  too  in  a  field  wherein  worldly  rewards  are 


few,  praise  scant,  responsibility  great,  and  toil  unceasing  ; 
and  holding  it  up  to  the  gaze  of  perhaps  a  scornful  or  in- 
satiable herd. 


The  Usurpation  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
England  has  consummated  its  crime.  It  has  proceeded 
to  appoint  Mr.  Q  uain  as  member  (for  the  College)  in  the 
General  Medical  Council.  There  is  only  one  redeeming 
point  about  it.  Some  members  of  the  Council  opposed 
this  act,  and  stated  that  the  fellows  and  members  had  the 
right  to  elect.  This  we  have  long  argued.  It  was,  as 
our  readers  know,  first  stated  by  Dr.  Prosser  James  ;  and 
we  are  informed  that  that  gentleman  has  taken  counsel's 
opinion  on  the  point,  and  that  this  opinion  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  his  view  of  the  law.  If  Mr.  Quain  pretends  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  fellows  and  members  he  will 
deserve  to  be  called  an  impostor. 

The  Medical  Club. 

The  general  meeting  we  announced  took  place  last 
week  and  was  well  attended.  More  than  130  members 
had  written  to  express  their  willingness  to  increase  their 
annual  subscriptions  as  proposed  to  five  guineas  for  town 
and  three  guineas  for  country  members.  We  should 
hope  that  the  many  advantages  held  out  by  the  club  will 
be  more  fully  appreciated,  and  that  many  will  join  it. 
It  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  Profession,  should 
support  a  club,  and  surely  the  large  numbers  of  medical 
men  who  belong  to  general  clubs  will  also  join  their  own. 
Those,  too,  who  only  want  a  single  club,  ought  to  support 
this. 


The  Medical  BilL 
To-morrow  .(Thursday)  is  the  day  fixed  for  the  second 
reading  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Dr.  Lash — all  honour 
to  him! — will  move  that  it  be  read  that  day  three  months. 
Sir  J.  Gray's  Bill  will  be  considered  at  the  same  time. 
Dr.  Brewer  has  also  a  measure.  Nothing  will  satisfy  the 
Profession  or  be  of  any  use  to  the  public  but  the  one  portal 
and  representation  in  the  Medical  Council.  These  are 
the  only  two  things  worth  asking  for.  If  denied,  let  us 
wait  another  year. 

The  Irish  Registration  System. 
Some  months  ago  we  had  occasion  to  notice  the  argu- 
ment put  forward  on  the  part  of  the  English  Poor-law 
Medical  Officers'  Association  in  favour  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Irish  Medical  Charities  and  Registration  systems 
into  England.  Without  in  the  least  desiring  to  imply 
that  those  systems  might  not  be  au  improvement  on  the 
existing  English  Poor-law  Medical  mechanism,  or  at  all 
intending  to  discourage  the  advocates  of  the  introduction 
of  these  systems,  we  still  retain  our  opinion  that  it  would 
be  very  unfortunate  that  the  English  Poor-law  Medical 
Officers  should  be  unacquainted  with  the  shortcomings 
and  desagremens  of  the  Irish  system.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  us  to  enter  into  detail  of  the  many  and  great  discom- 
forts and  the  very  inadequate  rewards  which  the 
Dispensary  system  devolves  on  its  medical  staff.  Whether 
those  shortcomings  are  greater  or  less  than  those  which  no- 
toriously attach  to  the  English  system  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  now  to  declare.    Suffice  it  to  say  the  Irish  system 
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is,  as  far  as  its  medical  officers  are  concerned,  very  far  in- 
deed from  being  either  remunerative,  pleasant,  or  effec- 
tive, and  to  publicly  represent  it  as  being  so  is  not  only 
an  inaccuracy  but  an  injustice  to  those  who  have  for  so 
many  years  struggled  for  its  amendment. 

The  last  report  of  the  Registrar  General  for  Ireland 
affords  us  an  opportunity  of  showing  that,  in  the  public 
interest,  the  Irish  Registration  system,  as  it  at  present 
exists,  ought  not  to  be  extended.  It  is,  as  our  readers  are 
aware,  in  the  hands  of  the  Poor-law  Medical  Officers,  and 
we  observe,  with  much  regret,  that  under  their  adminis- 
tration it  is  as  unreliable  and  unsatisfactory  as  it  well 
can  be.  The  proportions  of  births  and  deaths  registered 
in  Ireland  within  the  last  quarter  are  respectively  1  in 
34  and  1  in  49.  Those  in  England  for  the  same  term  are 
respectively  1  in  29  and  1  in  44.  This  discrepancy  be- 
tween two  countries  in  which  we  know  of  no  real  dif- 
ference, is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  some 
districts  the  proportion  of  births  registered  is  as  high,  as 
1  in  22,  while  in  others  it  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
1  in  103 — statistics  which  amply  prove  that  in  certain 
places  not  more  than  one  fifth  of  the  actual  births  are 
ever  recorded.  In  referring  to  this  state  of  things  the 
Irish  Registrar-General  says:— "It  is  evident  from  the 
foregoing  figures  that  the  registration  of  births  and  deaths 
is  very  imperfect.  The  registration  of  marriages,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted,  is  still  more  unsatisfactory." 

Annihilation  of  Small-pox  in  Ireland. 
The  Irish  Poor-law  Commissioners  in  their  last  report 
refer  in  the  following  terms  to  the  cessation  of  small-pox 
in  Ireland  : — "  The  number  of  deaths  by  small-pox  occur- 
ring in  the  workhouses  during  the  fifty-two  weeks  is  seen 
to  have  been  only  one,  following  upon  three  in  the  last 
year,  and  five  in  the  preceding  year.  These  facts,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  Registrar-General's  Quarterly  Returns, 
and  the  information  supplied  to  us  by  the  medical  officers 
of  workhouses  and  dispensaries,  enable  us  to  say  with  con- 
fidence that  small -pox  is  scarcely  any  longer  to  be  regarded 
as  indigenous  in  Ireland,  and  that  it  exists  occasionally 
only  by  introduction  from  beyond  sea,  for  the  inoculator 
appears  to  have  ceased  his  dangerous  trade  altogether. 
The  modes  of  introduction  which  experience  teaches  us 
most  to  apprehend  are  sailors  arriving  in  Irish  ports  from 
Great  Britain  or  the  Continent,  soldiers  returned  from  fur- 
lough, tramps  and  vagrants  crossing  the  Channel  to  change 
the  field  of  their  operations,  and  lastly,  poor  persons  corn- 
pulsorily  removed  to  Ireland  from  British  towns,  such  as 
London,  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  others,  where  small-pox 
is  always  present." 

Changes  of  Temperature  in  Typhoid  Fever. 
M.  Garcin,  of  Marseilles,  has  published,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Professor  Fabre,  a  series  of  observations  of  great 
value  and  importance  on  temperature  in  typhoid  fever. 
There  is,  it  appears,  a  distinct  relation  between  the  touipe- 
raturc  and  the  intestinal  lesion.  As  long  as  the  intestinal 
glands  are  infiltrated  and  swollen,  the  thermometric  rise  is 
constant  ;  whilst  they  are  ulcerated,  the  thermometer  is 
stationary,  and  is  in  a  remarkable  inaiinor  subject  to  pecu- 
liar changes.  If  the  products  of  the  ulceration  are  in 
course  of  elimination,  the  temperature  is  uniform.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  septic  products  are  absorbed,  pass  into 
the  blood,  and  cause  poisoning,  the  interstitial  combustion 


takes  on  new  activity,  the  temperature  again  rises,  and 
finally  the  descent  of  the  thermometer  indicates  the  repair 
of  the  intestinal  lesions. 


The  Sewing  Machine,  and  its  Effect  on 
Health. 

It  will  be  recollected  how,  about  a  year  ago,  one  of  our 
medical  contemporaries,  in  sequence  to  its  delusion  about 
the  gregarines,  gravely  announced  that  the  use  of  sewing 
machines  was  destructive  of  health,  and  more  than  hinted 
that  those  who  used  them  became  shortly  the  subjects  of 
ovarian  excitements  of  an  undesirable  character.  This 
alarm,  being  a  novelty,  was  echoed  by  the  daily  press,  and 
the  sewing  machine  wa3  in  danger  of  being  tabooed,  when 
a  reliable  authority  declared  that  the  alarming  predictions 
were  purely  chimerical.  The  matter  has  been  conclusively 
disposed  of  in  a  communication  laid  before  the  Paris  Aca- 
demy on  the  21st  of  June  by  M.  Decaisne.  His  conclu- 
sions, from  an  observation  of  661  workwomen,  are  shortly 
as  follow  : — 

1.  The  effects  on  the  locomotor  system  do  not  differ  from 
those  of  excessive  muscular  exercise  of  certain  limbs  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others.  The  effects  of  the  fatigue  do 
not  exist  in  women  who  work  only  two  or  three  hours  a 
day,  and  disappear  in  a  short  time  in  the  case  of  those  who 
work  longer  hours. 

2.  The  digestive  disorders  common  to  sixteen  out  of 
every  twenty  artisans  of  Paris,  are  not  more  common  in 
machine  sewers  than  in  other  trades. 

3.  Affections  of  respiration  are  not  more  usual  in  them 
than  in  those  who  use  the  needle. 

4.  The  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  the  noise,  is  slight ;  for  the  workpeople  soon  be- 
come accustomed  to  it,  and  it  has  no  effect  on  their  health. 

5.  Without  positively  declaring  that  the  sewing  machine 
does  not  cause  genital  excitement,  I  am  quite  certain  that 
the  cases  published  and  the  generalisations  on  them  have 
no  value  whatever.  The  result  has  been  found  to  be  very 
seldom  the  effect  of  the  machine,  and  I  have  almost  uni- 
formly found,  in  previous  habits  or  special  physical  condi- 
tion, good  reason  for  the  forms  of  excitement  to  which  I 
allude. 

6.  Careful  investigation  has  proved  that  machinists  are 
not  more  subject  to  menorrhagia,  miscarriages,  peritonitis, 
or  leucorrhea,  than  other  workwomen. 

In  conclusion,  I  find  that  the  sewing  machine,  worHed 
by  the  foot,  when  used  within  reasonable  limits,  involves 
no  more  danger  to  health  than  the  use  of  the  needle.  This 
is  sufficiently  testified  by  the  fact,  that  among  twenty-eight 
women  from  eighteen  to  forty  years  of  age,  working  three 
to  four  hours  daily,  it  was  impossible  to  detect  any  effect 
attributable  to  the  sewing  machine. 


Peers  and  Doctors. 
Wl  have  a  note  or  two  from  the  House  of  Peer3  : — 

1.  The  Earl  of  Lichfield  remarked  that  the  Profession 
had  no  voice  in  the  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  there- 
fore should  have  a  direct  voice  in  electing  the  Medical 
Council.  We  regret  he  did  not  go  further  and  say  that  ft 
voice  ought  to  be  given  in  Colleges  and  Universities  to 
the  members  and  graduates.  In  the  case  of  the  latter 
they  do  vote  for  the  Memb«r  of  Parliament.  Why  not 
for  a  representative  in  the  Council  ? 

2.  Earl  de  Grey  repeatedly  contradicted  his  own  state- 
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ments,  proved  himself  ignorant  of  many  questions  in- 
volved, and  determined  to  resist  the  just  claims  of  the  Pro- 
fession. He  is  opposed,  also,  to  giving  the  Council  too 
much  power.  In  fact,  it  is  clear  his  first  proposal  ex- 
presses his  wish,  viz.,  to  make  the  Council  the  mere  tool 
of  the  officials  of  the  Privy  Council. 

3.  The  Marquis  of  Clanricarde  has  defended  the  right 
of  the  Profession  to  representation,  even  to  the  ex- 
tent of  moving  the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  He  has 
thus  sown  good  seed  which  will  be  sure  to  bear  fruit. 

4.  Earl  Grey  defended  the  right  of  the  Profession  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Corporations,  to  be  represented,  and 
thought  Lord  de  Grey's  observation,  that  the  requisite 
machinery  was  not  forthcoming,  a  just  one.  What  a  pity 
it  did  not  occur  to  his  Lordship  that  the  machinery  already 
exists  in  the  case  of  the  Universities,  and  that  for  the 
Colleges  could  be  easily  made  similar  ! 

5.  The  Marquis  of  Salisbury  said  the  plan  of  electing 
by  persons  widely  scattered  had  not  been  applied  in  any 
body  in  the  country.  Oh  !  most  noble  Marquis,  were  you 
not  lately  made  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
graduates  of  which  are  "  widely  dispersed,"  and  so  forth  ? 
The  Marquis  also  said  he  had  not  heard  "  that  any  of  the 
more  eminent  members  of  the  Profession  were  anxious 
for  the  proposed  change."  "We  beg  to  inform  him  that 
the  Government  Bill,  as  a  whole,  is  so  defective  that  no 
oue  of  any  thought  in  the  Profession  can  care  to  wish  it 
success  ;  and  that,  as  to  the  Medical  Council,  no  one,  ex- 
cept its  own  members,  has  a  good  word  for  it,  and  some 
of  its  own  members  themselves  are  auxious  for  a  change. 
Why,  the  more  eminent  names  may  nearly  all  be  found 
in  the  10,000  signatures  to  a  petition  to  Parliament  that 
has  long  ago  been  presented. 


The  Doctor's  Bill. 
There  are  few  less  important  subjects  that  concern  our 
medical  brethren  than  that  of  the  Doctor's  Bill.  The 
public  exact  a  great  deal  from  the  country  practitioner  ; 
they  expect  great  attention,  and  consider  it  the  doctor's 
duty  to  cure  them  in  every  instance.  If  the  nature  of  the 
case  renders  him  unsuccessful,  sometimes  they  are  only 
too  ready  to  attribute  it  to  want  of  skill,  and  never 
consult  his  feelings  in  the  insinuating  remarks  which  have 
for  their  object  the  calling  in  of  a  town  consultant  who 
gets  as  much  in  a  single  fee  as  the  whole  treatment  of  the 
case  perhaps  amounts  to,  or  in  superseding  altogether  the 
medical  attendant,  who  has  left  nothing  undone  that  science 
could  suggest  or  experience,  dictate  by  bringing  to  the  bed- 
side of  his  patient  the  herbalist  or  the  panderer  to  homoeo- 
pathy. Again,  the  doctor  with  much  zeal,  anxiety,  care, 
and  personal  risk  may  bring  a  whole  family  through  a 
serious  illness  of  contagious  disease  ;  from  his  own  table  and 
cellar  supply  them  with  little  luxuries  which  he  may  think 
will  tempt  the  fastidious  appetite;  or  he  may  sit  by  the 
bedside  of  a  woman  in  parturition  hour  after  hour  through- 
out the  weary  night,  encouraging  and  helping  ;  or  he  may 
perform  operations  requiring  great  skill,  nerve,  and  much 
subsequent  attention,  and  yet  find,  when  his  modest  bill  is 
forwarded,  grumbling  and  dissatisfaction.  In  the  hour  of 
danger  the  doctor  is  a  great  need  ;  when  he  has  performed 
his  task  worthily  and  successfully,  his  doings  are  soon  for- 
gotten, once  he  has  restored  his  patient  to  health  and  use- 
fulness. The  remark  very  often  made  is,  "  Doctor,  come 
as  often  as  you  consider  it  necessary  ;  never  study  the  ex- 


pense, we'll  pay  liberally.''  This  is  only  too  familiar  to 
the  hard-working  country  practitioner,  who,  invariably  to 
his  disappointment,  as  a  rule  finds  it  turn  out  so  much 
"  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal."  The  doctor's  work, 
we  repeat,  the  doctor's  skill,  his  risk  in  contracting  disease 
in  the  deserted  chamber  of  the  fever  patient,  or  his  per- 
sonal danger  in  the  self-infliction  of  an  injury  in  the  per- 
formance of  an  operation,  are  never  considered.  It  is,  "  Oh, 
doctor,  you  charge  me  heavily  ;  I  have  only  had  so  many 
bottles  of  medicine  ! "  We  must  freely  acknowledge  all 
this  is  brought  about  by  a  certain  class  of  practitioner  who 
reflects  little  credit  upon  his  profession,  and, whilst  he  lowers 
himself  irremediably,  so  to  speak,  injures  his  brethren. 
We  have  seen  doctors'  accounts  sent  in  like  the  chemists' — 
a  mixture  so  much  ;  a  packet  of  powders,  a  box  of  pills, 
or  a  pot  of  cerate  so  much  !  This  is  objectionable.  A  prac- 
titioner should  furnish  a  bill  for  professional  attendance, 
and  teach  his'patient'that  he  does  not,  it  is  the  chemist  who 
charges  for  drugs ;  that  his  is  for  professional  advice  and 
professional  attendance.  We  write  of  the  general  class 
of  patients  :  there  are  many  exceptions,  many  truly  grate- 
ful, and  generous  patients,  unforgetting  and  thankful  for 
the  attention  paid  them  ;  but  "  one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  sum  ruer." 

We  hope  the  following  recommendations  may  prove 
useful  to  the  general  practitioner :  The  doctor's  bill 
should  be  sent  in  early  after  the  attendance,  or  many  little 
circumstances  become  forgotten  by  the  patient  «and  his 
relatives.  If  the  account  ba  allowed  to  hang  over,  the 
debtor,  again  suffering  from  indisposition  and  needing  pro- 
fesiional  assistance,  may  pass  the  door  of  his  creditor  be- 
cause the  account  is  unsettled,  and  consult  another  physi 
cian ;  or  he  may  delay  seeking  help  until  his  case  becomes 
hazardous,  for  he  is  ashamed  to  meet  the  doctor  whom  he 
has  not  paid.  The  account  should  not  be  furnished  as  a 
chemist's,  but  the  charges  made  specifically  for  advice  and 
attendance,  leaving  medicines  aside  altogether.  All  mid- 
wifery fees  should  be  expected  to  be  paid  at  the  next  visit 
after  delivery,  for  this  is  not  like  an  illness  ;  there  is  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  the  event,  and  the  most  important  in- 
dividual connected  with  an  accouchement  should  be  the  first 
to  be  considered,  as  his  time  is  his  living.  Circumstanced 
alter  cases,  but  the  most  successful  of  practitioners  adopt 
the  rules  we  prescribe  for  the  guidance  of  others. 


A  Safe  Safe. 

Last  week  we  inspected  a  new  safe  of  dimensions  that 
would  astonish  many  ;  for  it  is  a  good  sized  room,  in 
which  one  can  walk  about.  It  is  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  world,  and  perhaps  the  largest.  It  has  been 
built  by  Messrs.  Chatwood  and  Co.,  whose  safes  resisted 
all  efforts  to  open  them  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  but  is  an 
improvement  even  on  them. 

Moreover,  it  is  surrounded  by  a  pneumatic  envelope, 
which  is  intended,  not  to  resist  burglars,  but  to  detect 
their  first  effort.  This* pneumatic  envelope  consists  of 
galvanized  iron  tanks,  perfectly  air-tight  and  connected 
with  a  gauge-index,  which  betrays  in  a  moment  any 
change  in  the  water-level,  and  indicates  at  the  same  time 
the  particular  tank  that  is  being  tampered  with. 

Now,  supposing  any  attempt,  this  index  shows  it  before 
the  safe  can  be  touched  ;  and  as  Chatwood's  safes  would 
require  70  or  80  hours'  work,  with  every  appliance,  by  a 
skilled  workman,  to  force  them,  it  is  obvious  that   bur- 
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glars  may  give  up  the  notion  of  penetrating  this  one.  The 
pneumatic  system  of  detection  is  the  invention  of  Mr. 
T.  W.  Tobin,  of  the  Polytechnic,  a  very  ingenious  gen- 
tleman, with  whose  name  our  readers  have  for  some  time 
been  familiar.  The  safe  has  been  erected  for  Mr.  E.  W. 
Streeter  (of  37  Conduit  street,  London),  the  well-known 
introducer  of  machine-made  jewellery,  and  more  recently 
still  of  machine-made  watches.  The  safe  is  intended 
not  merely  for  his  own  stock  of  diamonds  and  valuables, 
but,  being  so  large,  Mr.  Streeter  will  be  able  to  take 
charge  of  the  property  of  others,  and  he  naturally  sup- 
poses that  many  will  be  glad,  for  a  small  annual  fee,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  chance  of  placing  their  jewels, 
&c,  in  such  a  safe. 

Access  to  the  safe  is  obtained  by  a  doorway,  6ft.  3in. 
by  3ft.,  and  8in.  thick  ;  the  door  weighs  five  tons.  It  is 
constructed  of,  1st.  The  outer  thickness  of  best  "  Dart- 
moor" iron,  the  back  of  which  is  intersected  with  thou- 
sands of  cones,  to  receive.  2nd.  "  Speigelised  "  iron.  3rd 
The  lock  and  machinery  ;  and  4th.  The  inner  fire-proof 
covering.  The  front  door  is  18in.  in  thickness,  and,  with 
the  substitution  of  fire-brick  for  the  "  Speigelised  "  iron, 
constructed  much  on  the  same  principle. 

The  term  "  Speigelised  "  iron  may  be  new  to  many, 
and,  as  this  is  not  a  general  article  of  marketable  supply, 
the  following  details  may  not  be  uninteresting  ; — 

It  consists  of  a  hard  combination  of  steel  or  iron,  and 
silica  or  flint,  possessing  all  the  strength  of  the  cast-iron  ; 
it  also  resists  by  virtue  of  the  flint  any  attempt  to  pene- 
trate it  with  edged  tools.  A  chisel  tempered  to  cut  the 
hardest  metal  is  driven  aside  and  burred  like  lead ;  it 
would  be,  in  fact,  labour  lost,  endeavouring  to  bore  or 
cut  it. 

The  lock  to  close  the  safe  is  capable  of  several  thou- 
sand alterations  or  combinations,  in  case  the  key  is  sur- 
reptitiously obtained  possession  of  ;  and,  although  the  lock 
is  of  the  largest  kind,  it  is  opened  by  a  key  no  larger  than 
that  of  an  ordinary  cash  box  ;  with  this  and  this  key 
only  can  the  lock  be  loosed. 

The  total  weight  of  the  safe,  without  its  surroundings 
— simply  taking  the  metal — is  between  50  and  60  tons. 
The  height  is  9ft.  6in.  ;  width,  9ft.  ;  depth,  15ft. 

The  Late  Dr.  Copland,  F.R.S. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  another  veteran  of 
our  Profession.  In  his  80th  year  the  author  of  the  great 
"  Dictionary  of  Medicine,"  with  which  his  name  must  al 
ways  be  associated,  died,  last  Wednesday,  of  hsematuria. 
He  had  had  a  previous  attack,  but  this  one  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  urasmia,  under  which  he  speedily  sunk.  His 
immense  literary  undertaking  is  the  best  proof  of  his 
indomitable  perseverance  and  courage,  and  his  almost  un- 
equalled learning. 

The  Friendly  Societies  Acts  Burial  Clubs. 

A  daily  contemporary  states  that  the  proposed  ltoyal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  laws  relating  to  Friendly 
Societies  is  being  hotly  opposed  by  the  representatives  of 
these  societies  on  the  ground  that  it  will  be  injurious  to 
tho  working  classes.  Just  so.  The  representatives  of 
those  societies,  with  very  few  exceptions,  have  revelled  for 
such  a  very  great  length  of  time  on  the  hard  earned  pence 
of  the  poor,  appropriating,  squandering,  and  converting 
to  all  manner  of  vile  uses,  the  moneys  laudably  intended 


by  the  members  or  contributors  for  that  time  which  sooner 
or  later  shall  come  to  each  of  us  (and  which  well-seasoned 
experience  has  taught  many  an  anguished  heart  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  be  thriftily  prepared  for),  therefore,  they 
fear  exposure  and  the  ignominious  rout  sure  to  follow  it. 
Let  us  hope  that  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  the  proposer  of 
this  Commission,  and  the  numerous  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  that  sympathise  with  the  cheated 
industrious  poor,  will  see  that  the  Commission  be  not 
burked — even  for  a  time — but  that  justice  ample  and  com- 
plete be,  even  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  done  them. 

In  London,  lately,  conferences  of  the  moving  spirits  of 
many  of  these  societies  have  been  held,  and  a  report  has 
been  industriously  circulated,  that  in  the  proceedings  of 
some  of  those  conferences  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  and  other 
genuine  philanthropists  took  active  parts.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  rumour,  in  the  interests  of  the  poor  we  much 
regret  this,  for  we  really  dread  to  think  of  the  cunning 
devices  that  may  be  employed,  and  the  glowing  water 
colours  that  may  be  heavily  laid  on  to  hoodwink  and 
seduce  them. 

Our  remarks  are  intended  to  apply  more  particularly  to 
the  "  sick  and  death  benefit "  and  to  the  "  burial  club  " 
sections  of  Friendly  Societies  Acts,  than  other  sections  of 
the  really  well-intentioned  measure.  •  Kotten  at  core  as 
three-fourths  of  Sick  and  Burial  Societies  are,  their  odour 
sniffs  savoury,  compared  to  that  emitted  from  these  mias- 
matic seats  of  turbidness — Burial  Clubs.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  the  majority  of  Burial  Clubs,  yet  alive, 
border  on  bankruptcy.  Originally  honestly  intended  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  lowest  order  of  industrious  poverty, 
whenever  the  great  emergency  arose  for  the  employment 
of  the  sum  the  "  penny  a  week  "  entitled  the  contributors 
to,  they  now  appear  to  be  sources  whence  managers, 
committees,  and  their  agents  "  draw  ■  from  the  very 
heart's  blood  of  poverty  the  "  penny  a  week  "  and  live  on 
it.  The  facility  with  which  a  dismissed  policeman,  an 
energetic  tailor,  a  son  of  Crispin,  or  any  u  ne'er  do  weel ' 
may  be  metamorphosed  into  an  agent,  canvasser,  or  col- 
lector to  a  "  Burial  Club,"  accounts  for  much  of  the  wrong 
perpetrated  by  these  "  clubs  "  on  the  poor  as  the  "  sinews 
of  war  *  are  induced  and  collected  by  those  persons,  and 
finally  passed  to  the  hands  of  the  managers  of  these  clubs 
— minus  commission  for  canvassing  and  collecting. 

Until  such  time  as  a  stringent  Government  supervision 
over  Burial  Club  managers,  committees,  agents,  collectors, 
canvassers,  et  hoc  genus  omne,  be  adopted,  and  the  facility 
to  cheat  be  restricted,  by  honest  codes  of  rules  and  tables 
of  benefits,  by  bi-annual  examination  of  accounts,  and 
seeing  (bona  fide)  the  securities  (if  any),  and  the  actual 
monetary  position  of  each  club,  and  lastly  by  permitting 
none  but  persons  of  character  (and  giving  ample  security 
for  its  continuance)  to  be  officially  connected  with  them, 
the  scheme  will  "  pay  "  the  cunning  few  at  the  sacrifice  of 
honour,  justice,  and  humanity. 

A  few  days  past  the  wife  of  a  respectable  farmer,  named 
Purcell,  residing  at  Feakle,  attended  by  surgeon  P.  V. 
McDonough,  gave  birth  to  three  children,  all  girls. 

Thk  meeting  of  gentlemen  held  in  London  to  protest 
against  the  late  appointment  at  the  Edinburgh  University, 
was  largely  Kttended,  but  many  of  those  present  were  not 
graduates  of  the  Edinburgh  University. 
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The  Cattle  Diseases  (Ireland)  Bill  passed  with  one  or 
two  amendments  the  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  Thursday. 

Oct  of  the  three  hundred  and  ten  candidates  examined 
last  month  for  the  F.R.C.S.  and  M.R.C.S.  of  England,  it 
is  stated  that  about  half  of  the  number  were  rejected. 


As  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  our  advertising  columns, 
the  subject  for  competition  for  the  Alexander  Memorial 
Prize  for  1872  will  be  "  Pulmonary  Consumption  as  seen 
among  Soldiers."  The  value  of  the  prize  is  £50  and  a 
gold  medal  value  .£10,  and  the  competition  limited  to 
executive  Army  Medical  Officers. 


®0nTBjjanhnct 


Ih  this  season  of  Continental  travel  it  is  worth  while 
calling  attention  to  the  two  cases  narrated  in  the  Medical 
Mirror  of  July,  in  which  persons  who  have  suffered  in 
general  great  miseries  in  crossing  the  Channel,  have  been 
saved  from  sea-sickness  by  the  use  x>f  Dr.  Chapman's  ice- 
bags.  We  intend  making  the  experiment  on  some  of  our 
lady  friends  this  summer.     Fiat  experiment um. 


We  are  glad  to  see  that  Sir  James  Simpson's  memorial 
is  to  be  carried  out  according  to  the  ideas  of  the  illustrious 
deceased,  and  that  the  maternity  institution  is  to  be,  as 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  recommended,  of  the  village  form. 

Sir  Thos.  Watsox  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
physicians  in  ordinary  to  H.  M.  the  Queen,  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  death  of  Sir  J.  Clark.  The  venerable 
baronet,  as  head  of  the  Profession,  was  very  naturally 
thus  selected.  If  the  Government  would  make  him  a 
life  peer  it  would  bring  on  a  discussion  that  might  end 
in  a  good  reform  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

M.  Auzias  Turenn'E,  the  inventor  and  propagator  of 
syphilization,  has  died  in  Paris.  The  medical  journals  re- 
port that  a  vast  number  of  cicatrices  resulting  from  chan- 
crous  inoculation  were  found  on  his  body.  A  clause  in 
his  will  stipulates  that  his  body  shall  be  dissected  and  his 
skeleton  given  to  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Christiana, 
where  his  doctrines  have  found  a  firm  adherent  in  the  per- 
son of  Professor  Boeck,  who  is  at  this  moment  in  America 
engaged  in  explaining  the  heterodox  theories  of  his  friend 
and  master. 


THE  AMERICANS  AND  THE  ETHER  DISCOVERY. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   MEDICAL   PRESS   AST)   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — In  the  otherwise  accurate  synopsis  of  the  history  of 
surgical  anaesthetics,  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett,  in 
your  journal  of  the  25th  ult,  I  think  I  perceive  one  or  two 
omissions  that  he  himself  would  be  glad  to  see  supplied.  Every 
man  accustomed  to  large  hospitals  and  large  operations,  must 
remember  what  a  hideous  thing  the  agony  of  such  scenes  and 
operations  was  before  1846,  when  Morton,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  made  anaesthesia  a  practicable,  prac- 
tical, and  desirable  fact.  (I  am  afraid  we  must  leave  out  Jack- 
son.) Ether,  a  thins:  portable,  old-fashioned,  and  familiar  to 
everybody  at  once,  l;ke  the  lamp  of  Aladdin,  was  found  to 
i  properties  never  suspected  before,  and  chloric  ether, 
used  by  Jacob  Bell  subsequently,  and  chloroform  itself,  recom- 
mended to  Simpson  (I  am  told  by  my  esteemed  friend,  Dr. 
Tyler  Smith,  then  editor  of  the  Lancet)  directly,  by  Dr. 
Formby  and  Mr.  Waldie,  and  used  previously  by  Flourens, 
differs,  of  course,  very  little  from  ether. 

The  great  discovery  was  that  of  etherisation,  by  Morton,  in 
1S4'3  ;  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  be  going  back  to  the  mandragon  of 
the  classics  or  the  virtues  of  puff-balL  voltaic  narcotism,  or 
even  methyl- ethy lie  ether,  in  order  to  lessen  the  glory  of  Mor- 
ton's discovery.  The  Times  spreads  the  alleged  fact  through 
Europe  that  Simpson  administered  chloroform  in  1844,  and  re- 
fuses all  correction  of  the  error,  and  that  "  a  somebody  named 
Morton,  in  IS 46,"  pretended  equal  virtues  for  common  ether  ; 
but  this  inversion  of  the  facts  is  most  unfair  to  America  ;  nor 
is  it  correct  to  say  John  Bell,  because  he  gave  a  soap-and-opium 
pill  before  an  operation,  had  anticipated  Morton,  as  Dr. 
Richardson  does  of  late  in  the  Lancet.  We  require  very  much 
just  at  present  to  have  all  the  facts  and  dates  fairly  stated, 
especially  that  Dr  Formby  and  Mr.  Waldie  directly  suggested 
chloroform  to  Sir  James  Simpson,  and  that  it  had  been  pre- 
viously used  by  Flourens  on  animals  to  destroy  sensibility  be- 
fore vivisection.  I  am,  &c, 

Sackville  street,  Piccadilly,  Charles  Kidd,  M.  D . 

June  1. 


Dr.  Villexecve,  after  a  lengthened  inquiry,  has  pub- 
lished a  long  work  on  ''  The  Proportion  which  exists  be- 
tween the  Size  of  Children  and  their  Vital  Resistance  in 
Normal  Parturition."  He  has  established,  amongst  other 
interesting  facts,  that  of  large  children  the  number  of  boys 
is  greater  than  that  of  girls,  that  the  vital  resistance  of 
either  boys  or  girls  is  in  direct  ratio  to  their  development, 
that  the  deaths  of  mothers  is  the  more  rare  in  proportion 
as  the  children  are  larger,  provided  that  the  pelvis  and  the 
presentation  are  normal.  Nothing  would  seem  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  than  that  the  larger  the  children  are 
the  greater  the  obstacles  to  birth  they  meet  with.  This  is 
Simpson's  theory,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  assured  that 
the  hypothesis  is  incorrect. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL   PRESS  AMD   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — I  conceive  the  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Chas.  Drysdale, 
and  inserted  in  your  last  impression,  from  the  pen  of  M.  L. 
Lefort,  is  worthy  of  being  replied  to  as  far  as  it  refers  to  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act.  M.  Lefort  sets  out  by  asserting 
that  the  cause  of  prostitution  in  France  is  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  workman  fearing  to  give  up  his  liberty  by  entering  into 
the  marriage  contract ;  and  the  woman,  he  affirms,  does  not 
expect  it,  because  the  looseness  of  morality  (rclachement  d>s 
mosurs)  makes  no  difference  between  the  married  and  the  con- 
cubine. So  far  so  good.  This  we  have  exemplified  at  home. 
Anyone  who  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  live  in  a  manufactur- 
ing or  colliery  district  of  civilized  England,  can  comprehend 
this  remark  of  M.  Lefort 's  ;  but  when  M.  Lefort  connects  the 
dirty  subject  with  the  dogmatic  morality  Catholic  societies 
teach,  and  writes  about  not  being  sufficiently  educated  to  un- 
derstand the  laws  of  natural  morality,  thereby  abandoning  his 
religion  and  following  the  promptings  of  instinct,  because  of 
the  difficulties  he  experiences  in  comprehending  "  the  absurd- 
ities of  the  Catholic  religion,"  it  is  simply  absurd.  Take 
Catholic  Ireland  par  exempt 'e  ;  the  lower  class  are  ignorant 
enough,  God  knows,  but  what  is  the  effect  of  reli^don  upon 
them  ?  Is  there  a  more  virtuous  people  in  the  world  ?  Let 
us.  on  the  other  hand,  glance  at  the  condition  of  certain  dis- 
tricts in  England,  where  cant  is  epidemic,  and  the  piety  tea- 
meeting  lecturer,  of  the  Richard  Weaver,  the  converted  collier, 
stamp,  is  in  his  youth,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  What  greater 
insult  to  morality  and   '  i  than  connecting  prostitu- 

tion at  all  with  it  ?  It  is,  as  ML  Lefort  states,  instinct  that 
leads  to  illegitimacy,  and  it  is  the  nature  of  a  certain  race  to 
follow  it  with  uncontrolled  passions.  The  illegitimacy,  the 
prostitution,  and  depraved  condition  of  our  own  people  in 
manufacturing  distrists,  is  truly  deplorable  ;  but  when 
preachers,  like  Richard  Weaver,  the  fondling  of  old  ladies, 
with  a  wife  of  his  own,  falls  back  into  old  habits  of  immo- 
rality, after  a  long  term  of  conversions  and  revival  demonstra- 
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tions,  we  are  made  to  feel  that  it  is  our  nature  to  be  immoral, 
that  facility  of  divorce  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  that 
if  we  know  more  of  Catholicity  and  less  of  cant,  the  great 
evils  of  the  age,  abortion-mongers,  baby-farmers,  and  profes- 
sional murderers,  would  have  no  more  existence  in  Protestant 
England  than  in  Catholic  Ireland. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Osman  House,  Sutton,  Notts,  J.  Waring-Cubban. 

July  14th,  1870. 


Eeaection  of  the  Entire  Scapula,  with  Preservation  of  a 
Useful  Arm. 

Db.  Schuppebt  records  {New  Orleans  Journal  of  Medicine, 
Jan.  1870)  a  very  interesting  case  of  this.  The  subject  of  it 
was  a  stout  unmarried  German  woman,  aged  thirty-six,  who 
came  to  New  Orleans  in  1868,  suffering  from  a  large  tumour 
comprising  the  right  scapula,  for  which  she  had  been  twice 
operated  on  in  Germany,  which  operations  left  the  scapula  in- 
tact. When  seen  by  Dr.  S.,  the  skin  covering  the  tumour 
showed  many  cicatrices  from  former  operations.  "The 
tumour  from  its  posterior  margin  to  the  acromion  process 
measured  0'18  metre,  the  largest  extent  in  a  vertical  line  being 
0-21  metre.  Active  motions  of  the  humerus  were  nearly  ar- 
rested, the  passive  motions  very  much  limited.  The  extremity 
could  not  be  further  removed  from  the  body  than  jto  an  angle 
of  45  degrees.  The  extensive  pain  the  patient  suffered  in  the 
arm  brought  her  to  me  in  search  of  relief.  Having  given  her 
consent  to  a  proposed  removal  of  the  entire  bone,  the  operation 
was  accordingly  performed  on  the  30th  of  March,  1868,  in  pre- 
sence of  Dr3.  Barnes,  Gray,  Geutebruck,  Riley,  Schwarz- 
waelder,  and  some  other  medical  gentlemen.  Patient  being  in 
a  deep  chloroform  narcosis,  a  crucial  incision  was  made  through 
the  skin  ;  one  cut,  beginning  at  the  acromion  process  and  carried 
over  the  most  protuberant  part  of  the  tumour,  ended  near  the 
spinal  column  ;  a  second  incision  over  the  middle  of  the 
tumour  bisected  the  first.  The  four  skin  flaps  were 'dissected 
off  and  held  back  by  sharp  hooks.  The  acromion  process  was 
divided  with  a  small  saw,  laying  bare  at  the  same  time  the 
Bcapulo -humeral  articulation.  The  head  of  the  humerus  was 
then  by  rotating  the  arm  dislocated  inwards,  to  get  at  and 
remove  the  coracoid  process.  Lifting  up  the  scapula  by  its 
glenoidal  cavity,  which  was  found  to  be  involved  in  the  disease, 
the  whole  of  the  scapula  was  detached  from  the  body  by  keep- 
ing the  knife  close  to  the  under  surface  of  the  tumour.  The 
removal  of  the  tumour  left  the  ribs  visible  through  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  was  all  that  remained  of  the  subscapularis  muscle, 
l03t  in  the  diseased  mass. 

The  bleeding  was  inconsiderable,  the  main  vessels  having 
probably  become  obliterated  by  the  former  operations  ;  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  muscular  branches  no  arteries  had  to 
be  ligated.  The  skin  flaps  were  adjusted  and  united  by  in- 
terrupted pin  sutures,  leaving  an  opening  at  the  most  dependent 
part  to  permit  the  draining  of  the  secretion.  Acetate  of  mor- 
phia, 0  03  gramme,  was  subcutaneously  injected.  After 
patient  had  perfectly  recovered  from  the  anaesthetic  condition 
she  was  unconscious  that  the  operation  had  been  performed. 
The  arm  was  bandaged  and  kept  close  to  the  body  supported 
by  a  sling. 

Patient  suffered  much  nausea  subsequently  and  vomited 
during  several  days  from  the  effects  of  chloroform.  No  un- 
favourable symptoms  happened  to  require  medication.  A 
nourishing  diet  was  ordered  from  the  first  day  and  continued 
during  the  convalescent  state. 

The  sutures  were  removed  on  the  third  day.  Most  of  the 
incisions  had  healed  by  first  intention.  Suppuration  was  con- 
siderable, and  notwithstanding  the  well  draining  of  the  wound 
two  abscesses  formed  in  the  arm  discharging  a  great  quantity 
of  pus.  The  wound  was  syringed  out  daily  with  glycerine  con- 
taining ten  per  cent,  of  carbolic  acid.  On  the  10th  of  June, 
the  last  secreting  opening  had  closed. 

At  the  present  date,  eighteen  months  after  tho  operation, 
there  is  no  indication  of  reappearance  of  the  disease  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  The  skin,  of  which  no  part  had  been 
removed,  though  after  the  excision  of  the  tumour  it  formed 
a  large  sac,  has  so  contracted  that  a  part  of  the  cicatrix  forms 
now  a  portion  of  the  covering  of  the  humerus.  Theresa,  who 
enjoys  excellent  health,  has  thrown  away  the  sling  long  ago, 
the  arm  has  no  artificial  support,  and  is  a  more  useful  instru- 


ment than  before  the  operation.  Though  its  motions  are 
limited,  there  is  sufficient  strength  in  the  extremity  to  lift  a 
weight  of  thirty  pounds  and  throw  it  a  fair  distance. 

The  tumour  weighed  nearly  six  pounds  and  measured  re- 
spectively 035  and  0*40  metre  in  circumference.  From  the 
original  scapula  but  one  third  of  the  spine,  a  small  portion  of 
the  coracoid  process,  and  the  centre  of  the  glenoidal  cavity  re- 
mained intact ;  all  the  rest  was  involved  in  the  growth.  The 
tumour  consisted  of  hyaline  and  fibro- cartilage  with  deposits  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  the  interspaces  of  the  cartilaginous  tissue. 
Towards  the  centre,  true  ossification  had  taken  place.  We 
have  to  consider  it,  therefore,  to  be  an  osteochondroma. 


SltMal 
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University  of  Dublin. — The  following  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  the  6th  inst: — Doctor  in  Medicine:  John  Smith 
Chartres,  Henry  Fitzgibbon,  Henry  Pitzsimons,  Benjamin 
Johnston,  Rawdon  Macnamara  (Honoris  Causa),  Frederick 
Orton,  John  Orton. — Bachelor  in  Medicine  :  Edw.  Ebenezer 
Barrington,  Armand  Bernard,  William  Bolton,  Sidney  Herbert 
Carter,  John  Smith  Chartres,  Jacob  Albert  Clery,  Abraham 
Colles,  William  Creery,  William  Hamilton  Elliott,  William 
Robinson  Evans,  William  Jacob  Fawcett,  Charles  Edward 
Hetherington,  Francis  Charles  M'Nalty,  Francis  Geo.  May- 
berry,  Jacob  Samson  Niven,  Charles  De  Montmorency  Palmer, 
Arthur  Stopford  Underbill,  Richard  White.  — Master  in 
Surgery :  Edward  John  Archer,  W.  Battersby,  Jacob  Albert 
Clery,  Richard  Dane  (Honoris  Causa),  William  Jacob  Fawcett, 
Charles  Edward  Hetherington,  Francis  Charles  M'Nalty, 
Richard  Rainsford,  Arthur  Stopford  Underbill. — Licentiate  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery  :  Cuthbert  H.  Huddart. 

Sunstroke. — A  student  of  Malvern  College,  Robert  M. 
Drew,  son  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Drew,  Kings'  College,  died  on. 
the  7th  inst.,  from  the  effects  of  sunstroke. 

Female  Medical  Students.— We  are  informed  the  lecturers 
at  Surgeons'  hall  Edinburgh,  have  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lutions.— "  1.  That  it  is  expedient  that  lectures  in  this  medi- 
cal school  should  be  free  to  lecture  to  females  as  well  as  to 
male  students.  2.  That  no  restrictions  be  imposed  upon 
lecturers  as  to  the  manner  in  which  instruction  is  to  be  imparted 
to  women." 

Australian  Leeches. — We  learn  from  the  Melbourne  Argus, 
that  a  large  consignment  of  leeches  was  forwarded  to  England 
in  April  of  this  year,  per  steamship  "  Somersetshire."  We  are 
informed  that  some  parts  of  Australia  abound  with  leeches,  and 
those  frequenting  the  Murray  river  have  a  good  repute  for 
biting  freely,  and  leaving  no  inflammatory  wound  behind  them. 
They  are  said  quite  to  rival  the  speckled  leech  of  Northern 
Europe.  A  Melbourne  firm  have  contracted  with  the  fisher- 
men of  the  Murray  district  for  the  conservation  of  the  leeches, 
and  we  understand  that  the  contract  for  last  season  exceeded 
half-a-million.  The  leeches  sent  to  England  were  packed  in 
boxes  of  soft  clay,  made  to  resemble  as  much  as  possible  the 
muddy  bottom  of  the  river,  which  was  their  resort. 

Medical  Officers'  Poor  Law  Association. — Last  week  the 
annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  the  Freemasons' 
Tavern .  Dr.  Rogers,  who  presided,  read  a  paper  detailing  the 
effects  of  the  amalgamation  of  this  body  with  that  of  the 
Medical  Reform  Association.  He  submitted  that  adequate 
medical  attendance  tended  more  to  reduce  pauperism  than  any 
other  plan.  He  congratulated  the  association  on  the  signal 
success  which  had  attended  their  efforts  during  the  last  two 
years.  In  July,  1868,  there  appeared  to  be  absolutely  no  hope 
left  for  the  parish  doctor,  save  a  life  of  ill-requited,  unrecog- 
nised unhonoured  toil,  too  frequently  cut  short  by  a  premature 
death  from  disease  contracted.  A  change  from  this  state  of 
things  seemed  to  be  opening  up.  Their  grievances  had  been 
ventilated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  Mr.  Goschen 
they  had  at  last  a  president  who  had  shown  himself  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  system.  He  would  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  necessary  reforms  if  his  hands  were  duly 
strengthened  by  such  united  expressions  of  opinion  as  they  and 
similar  bodies  were  able  to  excite  ;  but  it  was  necessary  that 
their  efforts  should  be  continued  and  not  relaxed.  The  reader 
mentioned  incidentally  that  poor-law  medical  officers  were  not 
unfrequently  required  to  attend  in  their  parochial  capacity  tho 
servants  of  noblemen.     A  resolution  was  passed  expressing 
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gratification  at  the  action  of  the  President  of  the  Poor-law 
Board  in  his  support  of  the  Medical  Officers'  Superannuation 
Bill,  and  his  efforts  to  establish  permanency  for  parish  as  well 
as  union  medical  officers.  Thanks  to  the  general  officers  and 
local  honorary  secretaries  concluded  the  meeting. 

Metropolitan  Bailway. — A  scientific  yet  simple  and  inex- 
pensive invention  of  Dr.  I.  McGregor  Croft,  has  been  tried  on 
a  first  and  second  class  carriage  this  week,  by  the  assistant 
engineer  of  the  line,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  air  in 
the  carriages  cool  and  pleasant,  and  it  is  reported  a  complete 
success.  Xo  doubt  all  the  carriages  on  this  railway  will  be 
speedily  altered  in  accordance  with  Dr.  Crofts  plans.  The 
intense  heat  from  the  gas  lights,  and  the  oppressive  atmosphere 
in  the  carriages,  is  a  serious  drawback  to  _the  company.  This 
will  be  completely  altered,  and  we  congratulate  one  of  the 
profession,  for  rendering  such  a  boon  to  underground  travellers, 
and  trust  the  company  will  appreciate  the  inventor  in  a  sub- 
stantial way. 

♦ 

THE  SIMPSON  MEMORIAL. 

A  meeting  of  the  Acting  Committee  was  held  on 
Friday  afternoon  in  5  St.  Andrew  Square,  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Andrew  Wood  presiding.  Councillor  Colston  inti- 
mated that  the  business  would  henceforth  be  carried  on 
in  No.  12  South  Frederick  street,  as  also  that  several 
large  subscriptions  had  been  received.  Some  conversa- 
tion then  took  place  on  letters  that  had  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  and  elsewhere,  calling  in  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Provisional  Committee  to  establish  an 
hospital  for  the  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  women  as 
an  important  part  of  the  memorial.  The  chairman  and 
Dr.  Moir,  who  were  in  constant  attendance  on  Sir  James 
Simpson  during  his  last  illness,  bote  the  strongest  testi- 
mony to  the  earnest  desire  expressed  by  him  that  a  suit- 
able hospital,  where  the  sufferings  of  women  might  be 
relieved,  and  where  students  might  have  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  treatment  of  this  important  elai 
disease-,  should  be  open  in  connection  with  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  School,  the  want  of  this  having  always 
been  felt  by  him  as  a  great  deficiency  in  its  arrangements. 
It  was  announced  that  several  of  the  large  subscriptions 
would  be  withdrawn  if  the  scheme  of  an  hospital  was 
abandoned.  Dr.  Alexander  Wood,  on  behalf  of  the  depu- 
tation, reported  the  proceedings  which  had  taken  place 
there,  and  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  the  cordial  co-opera- 
tion which  thev  had  met  with. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Erratum  —  In  Dr.  Griffith's  letter  in  our  last,  on  "  Entire  Loss  of 
Speech,"  for  ''harsh  sentence,''  read  last  sentence. 

Dr.  (?)  NEHTOx.-We  extract  the  following  admirable  remarks  fr  rn 
a  very  long  letter  of  a  correspondent,  who  writes,  not  in  his  defenca, 
but  in  condemnation  of  the  professional  and  public  apathy  with  regard 
to  quacks,  as  contrasted  with  the  energy  that  has  been  displayed  inper- 
sccuting  this  hapless  but  comparatively  harmless  individual.  He  says  : 
— ''Let  me  ask,  are  there  not  many  really  mischievous  pretenders  at  work 
daily  and  hourly  in  this  crowded,  wealthy,  and  very  yirtuous  ( ?)  capital 
of  the  world,  called  London.  And  these  quacks,  charlatans,  and  other 
'  scoundrels  '  are  allowed  to  go  about  unmolested,  selling  their  poisonous 
wares,  earryiug  on  their  deadly  trades,  and  trapping  the  innocent  and 
unwary  to  the  imminent  risk  of  body  and  soul.  If  inaction  is  very 
blaineable,  it  is  still  more  censurable  tb  act  as  Dr.  Newton's  pel  secutors 
have  done,  that  is,  using  their  energies  in  one  direction,  instead  of  ap- 
plying them  to  purposes  which  are  likely  to  promote  the  good  of  their 
fellow  creatures  ;  they  should  first  discriminate  what  is  evil,  and  then 
let  them  suppress  it  with  all  their  might." 

J.  C.  P.— He  certainly  is  not  entitled  to  use  the  degree  unless  it  be 
registered.  If  you  wilt  send  us  the  name  of  the  person,  we  will  ascer- 
tain, U  possible,  who  and  what  he  really  is. 

What  Dispensary  Practice  is  Coming  to. — An  individual,  whose 
address  we  are  unable  to  find  in  the  "  Medical  Directory,"  but  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  qualified  medical  man,  has  recently  opened  a  dispensary 
in  London,  where  he  may  be  consulted,  and  supplies  patients  with  medi- 
cines at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  for  three  visits. 

A  Subscriber.—  You  can  procure  the  American  books  named  through 
Messrs.  Trubner,  Paternoster  row,  or  your  own  bookseller  will  obtain 
them  through  that  house. 

Varicose  Veins  of  the  Labia  Majora.— A  Subscriber  is  desirous  of 
being  favoured  with  any  recorded  cases  of  this  troublesome  affection. 

Dr.  Leaked.—  Your  paper  ' '  On  Cancer  of  the  Lung  "  will  appear  as 
soon  as  space  permits. 

Prudentia.— Without  the  exact  date  we  fear  we  cannot  assist  you  to 
he  copy  you  desire. 


"  On  the  Incubation  Period  of  True  Syphilis,'' — We  regret  that  the 
article  under  the  above  title  in  our  last  issue  was,  by  mistake,  attribute  I 
to  Dr.  Hznry,  inst. ad  of  Dr.  William  MacCorma:. 


VACANCIES. 

London  Hospital— Medical  Clinical  Assistant.    8alary,  £40. 

Victoria  Hospital  for  Sick  Children— Resident  Clinical  Assistant. 

Windsor  Infirmary— House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £100,  with  residence,  &c. 

South  Devon  Hospital— House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £80,  with  board  and 
residence. 

;-ibtan  Asylum  District— Two  Assistant  Medical  Officers,  one 
each  for  Leavesden  and  Caterham.  Salaries,  each  at  £150,  with  ;  board 
and  residence. 

Middlesex  Lunatic  Asylum— Assistant  Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £150, 
with  board  and  residence. 

Eastern  Dispensary,  Bath— Medical  Officer.      Salary,  £S0  with  b?ard 
and  residence. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Adam,  J.,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  at 
Caterham. 

Armstrong,  L,  L.R.C.P.,  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  Infir- 
mary. 

Bell,  H  R.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital. 

Cresswell,  T.  H.,  M.R.C.S..  Medical  Officer  for  the  Clifton  District  of 
the  Tamworth  Union.  Staffordshire. 

Dawsos,  Dr.  R.,  Phygichn  in  Ordinary  to  the  Brighton  Dispensary. 

Gibb,  C.  J.,  M.D  ,  Consulting-Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary. 

Hammond,  Mr.,  House-Surjreon  to  the  Retford  Dispensary. 

Habman,  E.  J.,  Me<iical  Officer  for  the  Montiaghs  Dispansary  District 
of  the  Lurgan  Union. 

Kerbet.  W.  II  ,  M.R.C.S  ,  Medio  1  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  for 
the  Weoblev  District  of  the  Weoblev  Union,  Herefordshire, 

Le  Tall.  W  J.,  M  R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  and  Public  Vaccinator  for 
the  Handsworth  District  of  the  Sheffield  Union. 

Williams,  W.,  M.D.,  Surgeon  to  the  County  Pri*H>,  Mold,  Flintshire. 


Reid.— On  the  16th  inst.,  at  3  Royal  Marino  road,  Kingstown,  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Reid  of  a  son. 


Williams— S a voras.— On  the  7th  inst.,  at  St.   Paul's,  Newport,  Mon- 
■owttwiltl  .iams,  L.R.O.  I\,  to   Ro.ina  Margaret,  only 

daughter  of  J.  Sivours,  Esq.,  of  Tynyrheol  House,  Neuth,  Glamor- 
ganshire. 


§c;ttfe. 

Aspinall.— On  the  2nd  inst.,  R.  Aspinall,  M.R.C.S.E  ,  of  Ebor  House, 

Shipley,  Yorkshire,  as- 
Lee. — On  the  10th  inst.,  at  Melville  crescent,  Edinburgh,  James  Lee, 

MD  ,  Surgeon-Major  Bengal  Army,  retired  list. 
Machill.—  On  the  5th  inst.,  Joseph  Machill,   M.R.C.S.E.,  of  Pudsey, 

aged  56. 
Phillips.— On  the  5th  inst.,  at  Adelaide  r  ad.  N.W.,  Edward  England 

Phillips,  M.RC.S.,  late  of  Bath,  in  the  5<5th  year  of  his  age. 


Slbfjcrfeemcnte, 


ESTABLISHED  A.J).  1800. 

M'Master  Hodgson  &  Co. 

121  and  123  Cape  1  Street,  Dublin. 
WHOLESALE   DRUGGISTS. 


flAMFACTVRING   CHEMISTS. 


OIL  CRISHERS   AND   REFINERS. 


DEALERS  IN  PATENT  MEDICINES. 
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THE  ALEXANDER  MEMORIAL  FUND. 

THE  subject  for  the  next  PRIZE  ESSAY  will  be  "On 
the  Nature  and  Varieties  of  Destructive  Lung  Diseases  included 
under  the  head  of  '  PULMONAKY  CONSUMPTION'  as  seen  among 
So'diers,  and  the  Hygienic  conditions  under  which  they  occur.  To  be 
Illustrated  as  far  as  possible  by  Cases  drawn  from  the  personal  obser- 
vation of  the  Author." 

CONDITIONS. 

1. A  Prize  of  £50  and  a  Gold  Medal  value  £10  to  be  awardsd  to 

the  best  Essay  offered  without  reference  to  the  number  of  Compe- 
titors, provided  the  Author  has  complied  with  the  i'rescribed  con- 
ditions. 

2.— The  Essay  to  be  legibly  and  clearly  written,  superscribed  with  a 
brief  Motto,  and  accompanied  by  a  sealed  envelope  similarly  super- 
scribed, and  containing  the  name  and  address  of  the  Author. 

3.— Essays  to  be  despatched  to  the  President,  Alexander  Memorial 
Fund  Committee,  Army  Medical  Department,  6  Whitehall  Yard,  on  or 
before  the  3lst  DECEMBER,  1872. 

4.— The  competition  to  be  limited  to  Executive  Medical  Officers  of 
the  Army  on  full-pay. 

5.— The  relative  merits  of  the  Essays  to  be  determined  by  Assessors 
to  be  selected  by  the  Committee. 

ST.  PETER'S  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL, 

EATON  SQUAEE,  S.W. 


Head  Master :— Eev.  B.  GIBSONE,  M.A.,    B.Sc,   Hon.  Fell.  King's 
Coll.  Lond. 

THE  EXAMINATION  for  the  MEDICAL  SCHOLAR- 
SHIP commenced  JULY  14th.  The  ELECTION  and  PRIZE 
DISTRIBUTION  commences  on  JULY  23th,  and  the  next  term  on 
SEPTEMBER  15th, 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

COLLEGE     OF     ST,   COLUIBA, 
KATHFAKNHAM,  COUNTY  DUBLIN. 


Visitor— The  LORD  PRIMATE. 

THE  COLLEGE  IS  intended  for  the  EDUCATION  of 
BOYS  from  the  age  of  nine  years  and  upwards.  The  Course  of 
Instruction  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  great  Public  Schools 
in  England,  in  \\  hich  Classical  Studies  are  made  the  chief  foundation. 
Particular  attention  is  also  paid  to  Mathematics,  English,  French, 
German,  Drawing,  and  Vocal  Music.  Boys  arc  prepared  for  the 
Universities  of  Dublin,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  for  the  Competi- 
tive Examinations  of  the  Military  and  Civil  Services. 
'  Terms:  For  Boarders,  60  guineas;  Younger  Brothers  are  received 
at  40  guineas.  A  limited  number  of  Sons  of  Clergymen  will  be  received 
8t  40  guineas.  Terms  for  Day  Boys,  20  guineas.  There  are  no  Extras. 
There  are  Two  Exhibitions  attached  to  the  School,  tenable  at  the 
Univeisity  of  Dublin,  value  not  less  than  £20  a  year.  Lists  of  the 
School,  and  of  recent  Honours  pained  by  former  Pupils,  together  with 
the  Course  of  Study,  and  all  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Lick,  M.A.,  of  Chlist'a  Church, 
Oxford.  Warden  ;  or  at  Messrs. Hodges,  Foster,  &  Co.,  Publisher  to 
the  University,  104  Grafton  street,  Dublin. 

The  Summer  Vacation  ends  on  "Wednesday,  August  10. 

THE  LONDON  SURGICAL  HOME, 

FOR  DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS  OF  WOMEN; 
for  the  Reception  of  Gentlewomen  and  Females  of  respectability, 
upon  a  weekly  payment,  under  the  sole  management  of  Mr.  Baker 
Brown. 

The  Private  Medical  Attendants  of  the  patients  are  invited  to  visit 
them,  and  to  meet  in  consultation  before  treatment. 

Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Lady   Super- 
jntksdf.nt.  Osnaburgh  place.  Regent's  Park,  London.     t 

DRIFEOLD    HOUSE    ASYLUM, 

SUTTON    COLDFIELD,    near   BIRMINGHAM, 
Beautifully  situated  in  a  very  healthy  and  bracing  climate. 
LICENSED    FOR    PRIVATE    PATIENTS    OF   BOTH    SEXES. 
For  terms  and  other  in  formation,  apply  to  the  Proprietor, 

G.  F.  BODDNGTON,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S.  (Exam.) 

CHURCH    STRETT0N    PRIVATE    ASYLUMS 

IjlOK   the    UPPEB    and  MIDDLE  CLASSES  of   BOTE 
.      SEXES,  are  situated  among  the  Shropshire  Kills,  Twelve.  Miles 
from  Shrewsbury,  "ii  He- ;.  n— W.J. 

Clement,  Esq.  M.P.  for  Shrewsbury.      Physician  end  Burgeon— J.  B. 
MeClintock,  Esq.,  M.D.,  late  Assist -Phj  ytam,  Perth. 

Apply  to  Wm.  Hysiop,  Esq.,  Stretton  House,  for  Gentlemen;  Mrs. 
IJakewi.ll,  the  Grove,  for  I 

TO    INVALIDS.-MAISON    DE    SANTE, 

No.  S   l  ttABLEMONT-STREET,    DU1  I 
MIS  INSTITUTION  HAS  BEEN  OPENED  FOB  THE 
1      i 

under  every  form  of  Medical  and  tity. 

No  expense  has  been  b]  ndi  d. 

Pr>»]  other  Information  oan  be  obtained  boa  the 

Matron  at  ttte  InstituUun,  or  any  of  the  Medical  attendant 

Dr.  J.  F.  Du  can,  8  Upper  Merrien-street ;  D    Q 
Street ;  Dr.  "Walsh,  8y  Harcourt-street;  Dr.  "Ward,  1  Ruthmiaea-road. 
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OR,    WEEKLY   REGISTER 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  REQUIRING  ASSISTANTS, 

AND  FOR  ASSISTANTS  SEEKING  APPOINTMENTS. 


J£AC II  Announcement  of  Three  Lines — about  thirty  words — 
will  be  charged  at  the  nominal  rate  of  ONE  SHILLING  per  insertion 
(6d.  each  additional  line). 

As  this  Calendar  will  be  for  the  use  of  the  Headers  of  this  Journal,  and 
from  which  no  pecuniary  advantage  will  ac:rue  to  the  Proprietor,  each 
Advertisement  must  be  accompanied  by  Postage  Stamps  {Penny)  in  pre- 
payment. 


\y anted,  a  Locum  Tenens.  to  take  Charge  of  a  Town 

*"  Practice  during  the  absence  of  the  principal.  He  must  be  a 
person  of  experience,  and  have  unexceptionable  references  and  testi- 
monials.— Address,  Medicus,  23  St.  George's  Road,  8.  E. 

Qualified  Assistant  Wanted  (in-doors),  in  a  General 
Practice  ten  miles  from  London.  "Would  suit  a  Guy's  man  wishing 
to  attend  London  two  or  three  times  a  week.  — Address,  Surgeon,  care 
of  Messrs.  Kirkland,  23  Salisbury  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

A  ssistant  Wanted,  sine  diploma,  to  dispense,  keep  the 
■"■  books,  visit,  and  occasionally  attend  Midwifery.  Must  be  strictly 
sober. — Address,  enclosing  carte  (to  be  returned),  stating  salary  re- 
quire'!, age,  references,  <6c,  Dr.  Roberts,  Upperthorpe,  Sheffield. 

Ty  anted,  a  Situation  as   Assistant,  by  a    Gentleman 
'  *      aged  21,  who  has  attended  all  his  lectures,  and  has  the  Rotunda 
Midwifery  diploma.      Salary  no   great   object. — Address,    G.  M.,  Dr. 
Ellis,  Ryehill,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Yy  anted,  by  a  Gentleman  aged  28,  married,  a  Situa- 
* '    tion  as  Out-door  Assistant. — Address,  slating  salary,  &c,  to  H.  P., 
Post-office,  Lutterworth,  Leicestershire. 

T\7"anted,  a  Gentleman,  doubly  qualified,  for  Country 
' '   Practice,  out-door.— Apply  to  R.,  care  of  Gale  and  Co.,  15  Bouverie 
Street,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

"Wanted,  a  Situation  as  Dispenser  and  Book-keeper  to 
*'  a  .Medical  man.  Has  had  three  years' experience  both  in  Surgery 
and  Dispensing. — J.  C,  66  George  Street,  Euston  Hoad. 

"W anted,  an  Out-door  Assistant,  to  visit,  dispense,  and 
'*     attend  Midwifery.     A   knowledge  of  Welsh  necessary. — Richard 
Thomas,  Surgeon,  Llanelly,  Carre  arthensbire. 

T\7"anted,  by  a  Gentleman,  unqualified,  a  Situation  as 
*'  ASSISTANT.  Is  a  good  Accoucheur,  and  accustomed  to  Club  and 
Private  practice. — E.  15.  S.,  371  Edgware  Road,  London. 

Wanted,  an  Engagement  as  Assistant,  to  dispense, 
*'  visit,  and  attend  Midwifery  Has  finished  Medical  curriculum. 
Unexceptionable  references. — A.  Z,  Post-office,  St.  Alban's,  Herts. 

Tyante''.  an  In-door  Assistant,  to  visit,  dispense,  and 
'  *  attend  Midwiteiy.— Address,  enclosing  carte,  giving  all  particulars 
and  leferences,  to  Dr.  Thomas,  Church  Street,  Sheffield. 

Ty  anted,  an  Assistant,  fully  qualified,  to  visit,  disperse, 
'v        and  keep  books.      Slate  af.e,  salary,   and  reference.— 1'.   J.   t>. 
Stafford,  Surgeon,  Market  P.ace,  Great  Yarmouth. 

Wanted,  an  Assistantship,  to  visit,  dispense,  and  at- 
'*    tend  Midwifery.    First-clase  references.    Age  25.  -Address,  H., 

Dr.  Johnson's,  Whitwick,  Leicestershire. 

nW^DOUGALLS'   MEDICAL    CARBOLIC   SOAPT" 

An  Antiseptic  and  Healing  Detergent. 
FREE      FROM     ANY      INJURIOUS       INGREDIENT. 
Invaluable  as  ■  Wash  or  Lotion  for  Cutaneous  Affection*,  Bores  or 

Wounds,  and  as  an  Antiseptic  and  Disinfecting  Agent  f<  r  Internal  or 
External  application. 

It  is  a  neutral  Soap  Carefully  prepared,  and  provides  thi 
of  conveying  Carbolic  Acid  to  the  Bkin.     Its  use  is  pleasant  and  re- 
freshing, renders  the  Skin  soft  and  smooth,  and  is  quite  harmless  even 
to  the  tender  flesh  of  Infants.     The  Antiseptic  properties  of  Ca 
Acid  are  in  no  ease  more  apparent  than  when  applied  as  compounded 
in  this  Soap,  and  are  so  beneficial  in  cases  of  Cutaneous  A 
the  nse  of  this  Soap  is  Recommended  by  many  hading  men 
Medical  Profession.    Manufactured  onlv  by 

McDOUGALL    BROTHERS, 

London:  11  Arthur  Street  "West,  London  Bridge,  E.C.     Mane1.: 
l'.at  Street. 


DINNEFORD'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA 

Perfect  in  purity  and  str 
"The Fluid  Magnesia  I  obtained  froi  i  ilywith 

that  of  the  '  British  PharmaOOpCBia,'  1SU7,  and  is  what  the  preparation 
should  be." — Professor  Bed 

Sold  in  Gallon  and  llall'-'i all. mi  Jan  for  the  use  of  the  Profession 
only  by  all  Wholesale  Druggists,  and  by  tin  Manul 

DINNETOIUD  &  CO.,  Phakmaoiutioal  Chjuustb, 

. 172.  New  Bond  street,  London. 

NITROUS  OXIDE,  &  OXYGEN  GAS 

FOR    INHALATION. 
i:\rtii 
A  Pamphlet  on  either  od 

LONDON:     GEOROb'1|'!bARTh''   AND     COMPANY, 
«6  DUKE  STREET,  BLOOMSUfltY,  V. 
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CLINICAL    LECTURE    ON    CASES    OF     PULMO- 
NARY GANGRENE. 
By  C.  Haxdfield  Jones,  M.B..  Cantab.,  F.R.S., 

Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

Case  I. — J.  S ,  set  40,  gardener,  admitted  February 

28th,  18G8.  Had  always  been  a  weakly  man,  but  con- 
tinued at  his  employment  until  September,  1867, 
when  he  had  a  slight  attack  of  diphtheria.  At  the  same 
time  two  of  his  children  died  with  the  same  disease,  and 
two  other  members  of  his  family  were  also  attacked.  Two 
years  ago  he  had  sunstroke,  was  insensible  for  some  time, 
and  ever  since  his  memory  has  been  bad,  and  he  has  had 
occipital  pain.  His  residence  is  said  to  have  been  badly 
drained — the  rooms  offensive.  His  symptoms  at  first  were 
those  of  impaired  sensory  and  motor  power,  all  his  four 
limbs  at  one  time  being  paralysed  well  nigh  completely. 
This  paralysis  had  quite  disappeared  by  Match  23rd,  and 
even  some  days  earlier.  His  pulse  on  admission  was  74  ; 
his  urine  clear,  palish,  sp.  g.  10'24,  non -albuminous  ;  his 
heart  and  breath  sounds  normal. 

March  \0th. — His  pul3e  was  110,  and  his  temperature 
102-5°  ;  he  had  thirst.  On  the  12th  his  temperature  was 
104°  ;  his  urine  turbid  and  highly  alkaline.  On  the  16th 
his  tongue  was  white,  with  a  median  brownish  dry  streak  ; 
his  temperature  was  1033 •  pulse  100  ;  weak  ;  some  red 
papular  spots,  not  however  characteristically  typhoidal, 
had  appeared  on  his  abdomen ;  and  there  was  some  tender- 
ness at  the  right  iliac  fossa  and  side  of  abdomen.  The 
bowels  were  very  constipated.  He  complained  also  of 
pain  in  the  right  side  on  deep  inspiration;  at  the  right  base 
and  side  the  breath  soimd  was  weak,  and  there  was  some 
obscure  rale  :  there  was  no  dulness  in  either  back,  and 
the  breathing  was  normal  in  both  upper  parts.  Delirium 
at  night  had  occurred,  but  the  paralysis  was  much  less. 
18th.    Tongue   much  more   brown  and  dry  ;    pulse    130, 


weak  ;  temperature  104'4  ;  several  pretty  distinct  typhoid 
spots  on  back,  and  some  more  doubtful  ones  on  abdomen  ; 
sweats  copiously.  20th.  Brought  up  at  eleven  p.m.  last 
night  and  several  times  since  a  good  deal  of  very  offensive 
darkish  muco-purulent  matter.  Some  degree  of  dulness 
at  mid  part  of  right  back,  and  tolerably  well  marked 
bronchial  breathing,  with  absence  of  vesicular,  in  most  of 
this  back  ;  in  the  left  the  resonance  and  breathing  were 
good  ;  urine  loaded  with  lithates  ;  temperature  108*3°.  On 
the  21st  the  urinary  sediment  was  mainly  dissolved  by 
heat  (lithates),  but  contained  also  numerous  prisms  of 
triple  phosphate,  as  well  as  small  spherules.  On  the  23rd 
the  urine  effervesced  copiously  with  H.  CI.,  and  deposited 
a  copious  sediment  of  small  imperfect  phosphate  prisms. 
24th.  Cough  hard  and  straining  ;  sputa  muco-purulent  and 
extremely  offensive.  25th.  In  lower  part  of  right  back 
the  breathing  is  null,  or  nearly  so  ;  only  a  little  creaking 
sound  is  to  be  heard  ;  higher  up  some  breathing  is  audible. 
He  gradually  declined,  and  died  April  18th  ;  the  expecto- 
ration remained  offensive,  though  not  constantly  so,  to  the 
last.  On  April  13th  it  contained  a  notable  amount  of 
blood  ;  at  the  same  date  I  noted  that  there  was  clear 
(tympanitic  \)  percussion  sound  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
right  back,  but  the  air  entered  feebly  and  imperfectly  with 
harsh  tube  sound  ;  vesicular  breathing  was  heard  distinctly 
nearly  as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  back.  In  the  record  of 
the  autopsy  it  is  stated  that  all  the  abdominal  organs  and 
the  heart  were  found  healthy,  but  unfortunately  the  in- 
testines were  not  opened.  The  left  lung  was  engorged, 
cedematous,  and  very  much  softened,  quite  in  an  early 
stage  of  pneumonia  ;  it  was  large  and  bulky.  The  upper 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  inflamed  and  condensed  to  some 
extent  ;  the  lower  was  completely  excavated  by  a  foul 
gangrenous  cavity,  containing  extremely  offensive  greyish 
matter. 

The  treatment  employed  was  mainly  supporting  and 
stimulating,  consisting  of  potass,  iodid.,  amnion,  carb., 
quinine  in  gr.  v  doses  tcr  die,  bark  with  potass,  chloras, 
nitric  acid  either  alone  or  with  quinine,  and  creasote  in 
pills.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  of  some  real  efficacy  in 
diminishing  the  foetor;  the  patient  himself  asked  to  have 
it  again  for  this  purpose  when  it  was  discontinued  on  one 
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occasion.  Carbolic  acid  was  also  used  in  the  way  of  in- 
halation, bat  did  not  produce  any  noteworthy  effect. 
Perhaps  it  would  have  done  better  in  the  form  of  spray. 

Case  II. — C.  W ,  aot.  44,  labourer,  admitted  February 

15th,  1870.  Ill  one  month.  "  The  stench  from  his  breath 
has  been  fearful."  Last  two  years  has  had  winter  cough.  H?s 
much  cough  and  expectoration ;  has  been  expectorating  stuff 
like  matter,  and  bloody.  Can't  lie  down  in  bed.  At  pre- 
sent is  constantly  coughing  and  expectorating  nearly  clear 
mucus  ;  pulse  quick  and  weak  ;  the  next  day  it  was  96, 
and  excessively  weak  and  small  ;  temperature,  102*7. 
The  expectoration  was  very  copious,  discoloured,  muco- 
purulent and  very  offensive.  There  was  comparative 
dulness  in  the  right  front,  and  almost  complete  absence  of 
breath  sound  ;  two  days  later  there  was  completely  caver- 
nous breathing.  In  the  right  back  the  breathing  was  very 
weak,  and  attended  with  obscure  rale,  but  there  was  no  very 
marked  dulness.  On  the  left  side  the  breathing  and  re- 
sonance were  fairly  good.  He  was  ordered  to  inhale  steam 
with  turpentine  vapour,  to  have  a  turpentine  stupe  to  the 
back,  and  to  take  creasote  lT\_i.  -|-  acidi  nitrici  h\.  iij  4- 
infus.  gent.  Co.  §i  -f-  liq.  opii  sed.  \\.  viij  quater  die.  ; 
simple  diet  ;  beef-tea  ;  port  wine  8oz.  21st.  Is  said  to 
have  spit  up  a  notable  amount  of  blood  during  the  night  ; 
the  expectoration  seen  consisted  of  thick,  heavy  muco 
pus  ;  pulse  93,  of  good  force ;  temperature  102*2.  The 
foetor  of  his  breath  was  so  great  that  he  had  been  removed 
soon  after  his  admission  to  a  separate  ward.  He  was 
ordered  chlorine  inhalation,  and  tannin  gr.  v,  and  bals. 
canad.  gr.  ij  in  pil.  ij  quater  die,  continuing  the  nitric  acid 
and  creasote.  On  26th,  as  he  complained  of  having  no 
rest  from  cough,  he  was  injected  subcutaneously  with  liq. 
opii,  and  slept  better  the  folio  x ing  night.  On  28th,  the 
left  lung  continued  to  act  well ;  the  right  front  was  woodily 
resonant  at  its  upper  part ;  dull  at  its  lower  ;  breathing  in 
this  front  was  almost  null,  only  some  tubular  sound  could 
be  heard  ;  in  the  right  back  there  was  some  imperfect 
breathing  at  the  upper  part,  but  all  the  lower  half  was  dull 
and  nearly  silent. 

March  7th. — Left  back  continues  resonant,  but  the 
breathing  is  very  defective,  and  is  replaced  by  mucous  rale 
at  the  lower  third.  The  right  back  is  dull  throughout,  and 
distinct  tubular  breathing  is  heard  in  all  its  extent ;  pulse 
96,  of  good  size,  and  volume  ;  urine  loaded  with  lithates. 
On  16th  it  was  free  from  albumen,  sp.  gr.  101*8.  The 
foetor  by  this  time  had  almost  quite  disappeared  •  I 
scarcely  perceived  any.  March  19th.  Pulse  87,  quiet, 
weak  •  expectoration  much  diminished  ;  free  from  foetor  ; 
skin  cool.  Breathing  in  right  back  consists  of  harsh  short 
inspiratory  and  very  harsh  loud  prolonged  expiratory  tube 
sound.  In  the  right  front  there  is  woody  percussion, 
cavernous  breathing,  and  pectoriloquy.  On  April  5th  he 
was  in  much  the  same  state  ;  pulse  105,  soft  ;  temperature 
102*6°  ;  he  took  a  meat  diet  well  as  he  had  done  for  some 
time.  The  tannin  pills  and  creasote  mixture  were  replaced 
by  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine.  On  9th  the  foetor  which 
had  quite,  or  almost  quite,  ceased  was  again  very  bad,  and 
his  cough  was  severe.  The  creasote  mixture  was  ordered 
again  ;  and  on  11th  the  foetor  was  much  lessened  ;  he  was 
up  and  dressed,  and  proposed  leaving  the  hospital.  On 
the  night  of  the  12th  he  was  very  restless,  and  in  the 
morning  the  house  surgeon  noticed  how  remarkably  he  was 
changed  ;  he  was  quite  blue  in  the  face  ;  in  the  evening  he 
died. 

Post-mortem. — Left  lung  fairly  healthy  ;  right  lung  exca- 
vated at  upper  part  by  a  large  irregular  cavity,  with  blackish 
red  walls  ;  the  fissure  between  the  upper  and  middle  lobes 
was  occupied  by  a  considerable  layer  of  fibroid  induration, 
a-quarter  or  a-third  of  an  inch  thick.  There  was  a  large 
quantity  of  fcetid  sero-purulent  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity 
at  the  lower  part  ;  the  serous  membrane  was  a  good  deal 
thickened.  The  arch  of  the  aorta  was  much  dilated  so  as 
to  constitute  a  true  aiciii  i  in.  Then  were  lar^e  fibrinous 
OOagula  i.i  the  amla  and  in  the  fight  auricle  and  ventricle  ; 
the  auricle  was  filled  with  decolorised  clot,  and  the  ven- 
tricle  contained  a  large  similar  «nu»s.     The   coagulum  in 


the  aorta  was  very  large  and  solid,  but  after  an  inch  or  two 
it  changed  into  black  clot.  One  or  more  of  the  cervical 
veins  contained  at  their  lower  part  a  completely  decolorised 
coagulum.  The  brain  was  small,  weighed  only  40  ozs.  The 
abdominal  organs  were  faiily  healthy,  and  so  I  am  satisfied 
were  the  heart's  tissue  and  valves. 

Cask  III. — G.  F ,  a;t.  55.  coachman,  admitted  out- 
patient Aug.  15th.  He  stated  that  he  had  been  ill  seven 
days  ;  his  appetite  was  lost,  his  speech  was  feeble  ,*  he  had 
a  bad  cough,  was  very  weak  ;  his  tongue  was  thickly 
coated,  bowels  open,  but  no  diarrhoea  ;  his  pulse  was  very 
feeble.  A  dose  of  calomel  gr,  ij.  +  opii,  gr.  \  was  or- 
dered for  three  nights,  and  acidi  nitrici  ffljij.  ter  die.  On 
22nd  he  felt  very  sinking,  and  his  cough  was  bad  and  his 
tongue  foul.  He  was  ordered  mixt.  quinae  §L  4-  strychnia? 
gr.  l-20th  ter  die.  Sept.  1st,  he  was  in  quite  the  same 
state,  very  weak.  Tongue  had  got  clean,  however.  The 
urine  was  clear,  very  acid,  not  albuminous  ;  smelt  most 
abominably  of  rotten  cabbage.  His  breath  had  the  same 
putrid  odour.  No  appetite.  His  cough  was  rather  fre- 
quent and  caused  him  to  vomit  his  food.  Some  sputa  I 
saw  consisted  of  dirty  grey  mucus,  devoid  of  the  putrid 
odour  of  the  breath  and  urine.  Auscultation  detected 
nothing  abnormal  in  the  lungs.  The  abdominal  organs 
appeared  normal.  I  ordered  liq.  soda?  chlorinat  h\xx.  + 
aq.  51.  ter  die.  Sept.  5th,  he  was  very  depressed,  his 
breath  fcetid  as  before,  his  expectoration  copious,  of  a 
dirty  yellow  grey.  Good  breathing  was  heard  in  right 
back,  diffused  rales  in  left,  together  with  good  breath 
sound.  In  the  left  upper  front  the  breath  sound  was 
pretty  full,  but  in  the  middle  and  lower  it  was  very  weak 
and  imperfect,  and  attended  with  crepitations.  In  the 
right  front  the  breathing  was  more  free,  but  crepitations 
were  also  heard.  He  had  not  the  least  pain  in  the  chest. 
6th.  Skin  cool,  pulse  feeble.  Brandy  four  ounces  ;  chlorine 
inhalation.  Morph.  acet.  gr.  k  0.  n.  On  10th  compara- 
tive dulness  was  observed  in  the  lower  left  back  ;  the 
breathing  in  this  part  was  weak  and  somewhat  tubular. 
Fine  crepitation  was  heard  all  through  the  left  front,  and 
towards  the  side.  In  both  fronts  the  percussion  note  was 
woody  ;  there  was  tolerably  good  breathing,  with  expira- 
tory tube  sound  in  the  right  front.  The  foetor  and  sputa 
were  as  before. 

13th. — Pulse  exceedingly  feeble  ;  skin  cold  •  sputa  and 
foetor  same.  Brandy  six  ounces.  He  had  been  taking  for 
four  days  nitric  acid  and  cascarilla,  with  pills  of  tannin 
and  Canada  balsam ;  these  were  now  exchanged  for  ammonia 
carbon.  16th.  Air  enters  well  into  right  lung  posteriorly, 
but  with  some  crepitation.  Air  enters  pretty  well  into 
lower  posterior  left  lung,  but  at  the  upper  part  the  breath- 
ing is  null,  and  at  the  middle  is  replaced  very  much  by 
crepitations.  Air  enters  the  right  lung  freely  in  front, 
but  the  breath  sound  is  rather  coarse.  In  left  front  the 
breathing  is  very  weak  and  of  tubular  quality  ;  the  per- 
cussion note  is  not  dull  but  woody,  and  the  same  in  both 
backs.  Sputa  and  foetor  same.  Urine  not  albuminous. 
No  notable  dyspnoea  now,  or  at  any  former  time.  Port 
10  ozs.,  tinct.  cinchon.  ~)i-  c  mist.     He  died  on  18th. 

Post-mortem  on  19th. — Right  lung  emphysematous, 
inflamed  to  some  extent  posteriorly,  and  showing  some 
.small  patches  of  pale  exudation.  Left  lung  in  a  state  of  grey 
hepatisation  throughout  the  upper  lobe  ;  the  lower  lobe 
highly  inflamed  at  the  posterior  part.  In  the  upper  lobe 
was  a  very  large  gangrenous  cavity  as  big  as  two  lists,  con- 
t  lining  little  but  blackish  loosely  floating  shreddy  pul- 
monary tissue  in  a  state  of  slough.  The  large  gangrenous 
cavity  in  the  left  upper  lobe  was  separated  by  a  very  thin 
layer  of  tissue  from  the  pleura  which  adhered  pretty  firmly 
to  the  costal  pleura  over  a  large  extent.  In  the  right 
lung,  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  middle  lobe,  there  was  a 
small  round  cavity  as  large  as  a  marble  in  contact  by  its 
periphery  with  the  pleura,  quite  full  of  a  dark  matter. 

Under  the  microscope  the  contents  of  this  cavity  showed 
mnirVififl  vessels,  or  rather  their  (Mbrit  mingled  with 
abundant  dark-red  pigment,  and  numerous  I'attydooking 
granules  or  small  masses.     The  lung  around   this  cavity 
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was  condensed  for  a  very  limited  extent.  The  heart  and 
all  the  other  organs  were  normal.  In  the  right  apex  there 
were  some  remnants  of  cretaceous  tubercle. 

se  IV.— B.  F ,  set  40,  admitted  September  14th, 

1860.     Ill  fourteen  days,  suffering  from  cough  and  pain  in 
right  side  of  chest.     Her  breath,  when  coughing,  is  ex- 
ceedingly offensive,  having  quite  the  odour  of  gangrenous 
lung,  but  not  so  at  other  times.     Breathing  rather  coarse 
and  harsh,  but  air  enters  freely  into  both  lungs.     Sputa 
copious,  not  offensive.     Urine  without  any  peculiar  offen- 
sive smell.     Pulse,  normal ;  strength,  good.     Mixt.  Scill. 
Co.    +  spt.  a?th.  chl.  lllx.  qy.atdr.  die.     Creasoti  Tf\j.  in 
pil.  3  tiis  horis.     Liq.  chlorinii pro  hinalat.     Oct.  6th.  She 
spit  up  some  bloody  matter.     On  8th  there  was  a  consi- 
derable amount  of  dirty  grey-looking  muco-watery  sputa 
with  a  decided  tinge  of  blood.     In  the  right  front  and 
back  the  breathing  was  imperfect  and  attended  with  rales, 
and  the  existence  of  a  cavity  in  the  upper  part  of  this 
lung  appeared  tolerably  certain.      No   marked   pyragia. 
Has   bottled  stout,      11th.  Continues   to  spit   up   much 
mucomatery  sputa,  tinged  with  blood  ;  has  copious  night 
sweats.     15th.  Sputa  tenacious,  of  a  dirty  greyish-brown  , 
colour,  verging  upon  red.     Cough  distressing."    Crepita-  I 
tions  through  all  right  lung  in  front  and  behind.     In  left 
posterior  base  there  is  breathing  of  tolerable  quality,  but 
higher  up  it  becomes  very  weak  and  bronchial,  and  at- 
tended with  rale.      In  left  front  the  breathing  is  good. 
The  sputa  consist  of  mucous  corpuscles,  with  numerous 
masses  of  pigment  here  and  there.     One  of  my  colleagues 
found  an  object  which  he  considered  to  be  lung  tissue. 
On  20th  the  sputa  were  much  improved  in  appearance, 
more  simply  mucous,  not   blood-tinged,  and  in   smaller 
quantity.     She  felt  much  better.     She  left  the  hospital  at 
her  own -request  about  the  beginning  of  November.     Her 
improvement  coincided  with  the  administration  of  tinct. 
ferri  muriat.,  W\x.  -f  spt.  orth.  chl.  H\xv.  4  tis  h.  The  foator 
of  the  breath  and  urine  seems  to  have  gradually  subsided, 
though  my  notes  are  not  precise  on  this  point. 

In  none  of  these  cases  does  any  evident  cause  appear  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  gangrene.     In  the  first,  in- 
deed, there  was  great  impairment  of  nervous  power,  the 
result  of  the  sunstroke  and  of  the  diphtheria,  but  in  both 
these  pathemata  pulmonary  gangrene  is  a  very  rare  occur- 
rence.    Yet  it  should  be  mentioned,  that,  according  to  Dr. 
Walshe,  gangrene  of  the  lungs  is  not  unfrequently  met 
with   in   cerebral  disease,   and  he   thinks   its  occurrence 
'fairly  explicable  by  deficient  or  perverted  nervous  in- 
fluence.*'    Griesinger  remarks  I  ne  of  the  luno-3 
is  especially  frequent  in  cases  of  melancholia,  where  food 
is  refused,  though  it  is  not  confined  to  such  c 
occurs  also  in  stricture  of  the  cesophagus  it  seems  most 
probable  that  it  is  the  result  of  general"  inanition  and  ex- 
haustion, rather  than  of  failure  of  nervous  power.     Th.it 
the  gangrene  depended  on  embolism  or  thrombosis  does 
not  seem  to  me  very  probable,  because  there  was  no  con- 
dition discoverable  which  would  have  caused  fibrinous  par- 
ticles to  have  been  floating  in  the  blood-stream.     "More- 
over, the  communication  of  the  pulmonary  plexuses  is  so 
free,  that  blocking  of  one  branch  would  be  easily  compen- 
sated by  the  flow  from  the  adjoining  vessels.    It"  may  also 
be  remarked  that  the  rarity  of  pulmonary  gangrene  incases 
of  endocarditis,  and  its  comparative  frequency  in  typhus 
fever,  are  opposed  to  the  view'in  question.     The  only  point 
in  the  treatment  worth  notice  is  the  action  of  creosote, 
which  certainly  did  seem  to  have  the  effect,  criven  inter-  1 
rally,  of  removing  the  f.etor  of  the  breath,  and  probably,  I 
therefore,  modified  beneficially  the  morbid  process  in  the 
lung     The  fatal  termination  of  the  second  case  I  cannot 
but  think  was  owing  to  the  formation  of  fibrinous  deposits 
during  life,  although  a  very  good  authority  who  was  pre- 
sent at  the  autopsy  maintains  that  they  were  niereh 
mortem  productions.     However,  the  size  of  the  fibrinous 
coagula  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  and  in  the  aorta 
makes  it,  to  my  thinking,  utterly  improbable  that  they 
could  have  been  formed  by  the  mere  subsidence  of  the  red 
particles  into  the  veins,  as  the  volume  of  blood  in  these 


channels  and  cavities  could  not  have  yielded  a  sufficient 
amount  of  fibrine.  "Moreover,  the  peculiar  symptoms  pre- 
ceding dissolution  are  exactly  accounted  for  by  the  view 
or>  a;'r  ieposits,  and  quite  fail  to  find  an  adequate 

explanation  otherwise,  as  the  patient's  condition  had  cer- 
tainly very  materially  improved  since  his  admission,  and 
up  to  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  death  the  improvement 
was  well  maintained.  Neither  did  the  autopsy  di 
any  other  recent  mischief  than  the  fibrinous  deposition  to 
account  for  the  fatal  event.  I  believe  I  have  witnessed 
the  same  occurrence  in  two  or  three  instances  the  last  few 
months,  and  I  think  Dr.  Richardson's  statements  in  this 
matter  are  fully  borne  out  by  experience.  In  the  third 
case  there  seems  to  me  much  reason  to  believe  that  the 
gangrene  was  primary,  and  was  not  the  result  of  the  in- 
flammation which  was  found  at  the  autopsy,  and  whose 
(  physical  signs  were  not  discoverable  at  the  o'utset  ;  when, 
;  however,  the  prostration  and  the  fVetor  left  little  dou 

gangrene  was  actually  in  progress.     The  small  round  gan- 
|  grenous  cavity  in  the  right  lung  was  clearlv  in  an  • 

stage  of  the  process  than  the  large  one  in  the  left,  and  its 
|  small  size,  perfect  definition,  and  spherical  shape,  seem  to 
J  me  to  make  it  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  be  the 
result  of  obstruction  of  an  artery.  This  would,  probably, 
I  produce  a  gangrenous  patch  of  conoidal  form.  The  pecu- 
j  liar  fcetor  of  the  urine  was  remarkable,  and  must  be  attri- 
|  buted,  I  suppose,  to  the  excretion  of  putrid  matter  ab- 
j  sorbedfrom  the  altered  lung  into  the  blood.     It  ■ 

indicate,  therefore,  a  more  grave  condition  of  blood-poi- 
;  soning  than  exists  in  cases  where  such  fcetor  is  absent. 
In  the  fourth  case  also  the  gangrene  seemed  to  be  pri- 
mary, and  to  have  preceded  the  occurrence  of  lung  infl  un- 
mation.     The  presence  of  foetor  only  during  coughing  is 
noteworthy;  it  probably  depends  on  obstruction  of  "the 
bronchi  leading  to  the  gangrenous  part,  and  on  t'. 
moval  of  this  obstruction  by  forcible  expirations.     1 
case,  as  in  I.  and  II.,  blood  was  present  in  the  expec- 
toration to  some  amount  at  one  time  or  other.    The  same 
occurred  also  in  another  instance  where  the  gan<rrene  was 
succeeded  by  cirrhosis.     I  have  thus  met  with  fa 
in  four  out  of  five  cases.     Dr.  TValshe  mentions  that  "the 
bleeding    has  occasionally  been  so   profuse  as   to  cause 
sudden  death. 

As  we  have  so  little  control  over  pulmonary  gangrene 
when  it  is  once  established,  and  as  it  seems  not  unfre- 
quently to  commence  in  a  gradual  manner,  it  is  evident 
that  to  be  on  the  watch  is  of  main  importance,  and 
that  whenever  we  have  to  do  with  cases  where  the  ner- 
vous system  is  gravely  involved,  or  the  general  power 
seriously  impaired,  we  should  endeavour  to  guard  against 
its  occurrence  by  using  all  the  means  in  our  pswer  that 
may  obviate  exhaustion. 


J^asjfttol  Stpoib. 


MERCER'S   HOSPITAL. 

Strangulated  hernia  in  a  child  nine  months  oil. — 
Reduction  under  chlorof 

By    Mr.     Morgan,    F  .  R  .  C  .  S .  I ., 
Surjeon  to  the  Hospi-al,  4c. 


A  child  of  nine  months  old  was  brought  to  me  by  an 
intelligent  and  anxious  mother,  who  stated  that  the  rupture 
(a  right  inguinal)  had  existed  for  the  last  three  months  ; 
that  it  used  occasionally  to  appear  pretty  large,  and  be 
easily  reduced.  However,  for  the  last  two  days  it  had  got 
down  and  she  now  found  it  immoveable  ;  the  child  had 
suffered  great  pain,  and  was  constantly  crying  ;  the  belly 
was  swollen,  and  she  had  given  castor  oil  freely  without 
effect,  as  there  had  been  no  motion  for  nearly  three  days. 

On  examination,  the  child  was  pale  and  weak,  with  an 
extremely  small    and  rapid   pulse,  and  was   constantly 
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making  some  effort  at  vomiting,  and  was  verging  on 
collapse;  the  tumour  was  tense  and  resisting.  I  tried 
by  careful  manipulation  to  reduce  the  intestine,  but, 
with  such  moderate  force  as  was  considered  judicious, 
no  progress  was  made.  I  now  put  the  child  cautiously 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  when  in  about 
five  minutes  I  effected  reduction — the  symptoms  show- 
ing marked  alleviation,  almost  directly.  I  saw  the 
child  next  morning,  and  it  was,  as  the  mother  remarked, 
"  as  well  as  ever."  The  bowels  had  meanwhile  been  well 
freed. 

The  anatomical  condition  and  greater  muscularity  of  the 
abdominal  rings  in  so  young  a  subject  no  doubt  facilitated 
the  reduction,  as  being  so  much  more  capable  of  relaxation 
under  the  influence  of  chloroform. 


METROPOLITAN  FREE  HOSPITAL. 

Dr.  Charles  Drysdale  speaks  very  favourably  of  the 
use  of  faradisation  and  the  continuous  galvanic  current  in 
the  treatment  of  many  diseased  conditions.  In  lumbago 
he  has  found  faradisation  by  far  the  best  of  all  treatments. 
The  battery  used  by  him  at  this  hospital — galvano  electric 
— admits  of  the  rapid  application  by  means  of  wet  sponges 
of  the  galvanic  current  to  the  integument  over  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  muscles.  The  use  of  faradisation  in  cases  of 
stiff  joints  after  rheumatism  is  much  praised  by  Dr.  Drys- 
dale, as  also  in  cases  of  infantile  paralysis.  He  has  treated 
some  cases  of  amenorrhcea  successfully  by  means  of  fara- 
disation, one  pole  being  placed  over  the  pubis,  and  the 
other  either  on  the  cervix  uteri  or  on  the  back.  Involun- 
tary nocturnal  emissions  are  well  treated  by  faradisation  of 
the  perineal  muscles.  Neuralgia  and  paralysis  are  better 
treated  by  gentle  continuous  currents,  and,  when  nothing 
better  can  be  obtained,  the  bands  sold  by  some  gal- 
vanists  often  will  cure  cases  of  sciatica,  or  other  neuralgic 
affections , 


UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE  HOSPITAL. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  University  College  Hospital  we 
found  that  Dr.  Ringer  was  making  use  of  faradisation  in 
cases  of  lumbago  and  other  painful  muscular  affections  ap- 
parently with  success.  Be  was  also  in  favour  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  process  of  Dr.  Richardson  for  the  relief  of 
certain  frontal  headaches.  To  this  end,  Dr.  Ringer  used 
the  ether  spray  for  some  time  to  the  skin  of  the  forehead, 
until  it  became  frozen  in  several  parts.  In  the  operating 
theatre  we  witnessed  the  extraction  of  some  of  the  debris 
of  a  calculus  by  Mr.  Erichsen  from  the  bladder  of  a  male 
patient  of  some  sixty  years  of  age.  Also  an  attempt  which 
was  made  by  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  to  straighten  the  foot  in  a 
most  formidable  looking  case  of  conti-action  of  the  plantar 
fascia  and  tendo  achilles,  &o.,  which  had  caused  the  pat  ent 
for  many  years  to  walk  on  the  back  of  the  foot.  Mr.  Hill 
divided  the  plantar  fascia  subcutaneously,  intending  sub- 
sequently to  do  the  same  with  the  flexor  tendons.  The 
wards  of  University  College  are  now  admirably  managed 
by  the  nursing  sisters,  although  the  dress  they  wear  is 
rather  too  suggestive  of  asceticism  for  our  humble  taste. 


ARMY    HOSPITALS. 


Case  of  Obstruction  of  the  Intestines  treated  by 

Optum. 

By  Staff  Assistant-Surgeon  Scanlan,  M.B. 

Private  R.E.,  of  the  1st  Battalion,  4th  (King's  Own) 
Royal  Regiment,  was  admitted  into  hospital  on  the  l!Mh 
May,  1869,  complaining  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  con- 
stipation of  the  bowels.  The  patient  is  36  years  of  age, 
and  has  had  13  years  and  7  months'  service. 

The  pain  was  first  felt  three  days  before  admission,  and 
came  on  suddenly  after  dinner.  During  the  two  following 
days  ho  worked  hard,  as  the  regiment  were  removing  to 


other  barracks,  and  he  was  employed  in  carrying  baggage. 
When  admitted  he  was  slightly  feverish,  and  his  bowels 
had  not  been  properly  moved  since  the  time  he  felt  the 
pain,  three  days  previous  to  admission.  On  the  20th  May 
he  passed  a  little  at  stool,  and  first  noticed  that  the 
abdomen  was  swollen.  The  pain  continued,  but  it  be- 
came of  a  dull  aching  character,  though  at  first  it  was 
intense.  Castor  oil  and  then  croton  oil  were  given  at 
first,  without  moving  the  bowels,  and  fomentations  were 
applied  to  the  abdomen. 

On  the  22nd  May,  three  days  after  admission,  the  long 
tube  of  the  stomach-pump  was  passed  into  the  large  intes- 
tine, and  a  large  quantity  of  warm  water  and  castor  oil 
was  thrown  up  ;  this  was  retained  for  some  time,  and  then 
passed  out,  without  bringing  away  any  faecal  matter  or 
giving  permanent  relief.  The  enema  was  repeated  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  with  a  like  result. 

On  the  23rd  May  a  cantharidis  plaister,  four  inches  by 
five,  was  placed  on  the  epigastrium  where  the  pain  was 
felt  most  severely,  and  two  grains  of  calomel  were  given 
every  two  hours.  Patient  was  placed  on  low  diet  when 
admitted,  and  six  ounces  of  wine  were  ordered  daily  up  to 
the  23rd. 

On  the  24th  May  patient  was  much  weaker,  and  had 
little  rest  the  night  previous.  He  had  not  been  able  to 
take  any  food  since  the  day  before  admission,  with  the 
exception  of  a  little  beef  tea  every  day,  and  he  was 
ordered  four  ounces  of  brandy  instead  of  the  port  wine 
which  he  had  before.  The  day  previous  to  this  he  vomited 
a  quantity  of  green  fluid,  and  felt  for  a  time  much  relieved 
by  it,  but  on  this  day,  although  he  felt  a  constant  inclina- 
tion to  vomit,  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  The  urine  was 
high  coloured  and  scanty,  and,  although  he  felt  a  constant 
thirst,  he  could  not  drink  much,  as  he  would  feel  painfully 
distended.  The  pulse  was  normah  tongue  very  foul,  and 
countenance  anxious.  The  fomentations  were  continued, 
and  the  caiomel  was  given,  with  the  addition  of  half  grain 
doses  of  opium  every  two  hours. 

On  the  25th  May  patient  felt  easier,  but  nothing  had 
been  passed  per  anum.  The  abdomen  was  euormously 
distended,  though  the  pain  was  less  severe,  and  he  was 
much  troubled  with  hiccough.  There  was  no  fever,  and 
the  pulse  was  not  rapid.  The  calomel,  opium  and  fomen- 
tations were  continued,  and  the  long  tube  of  the  stomach- 
pump  was  again  introduced  at  his  own  request,  as  he  felt 
an  inclination  to  go  to  stool ;  but,  although  a  large  quantity 
of  warm  water,  oil  and  soap  was  thrown  up,  and  retained 
for  quarter  of  an  hour,  no  fsecal  matter  passed  out. 

On  the  26th  May  he  was  ordered  half  a  grain  of  opium 
every  two  hours,  and  beef  tea  enemata,  as  he  was  much 
reduced  through  want  of  nourishment,  and  could  not  take 
it  into  his  stomach.  He  slept- none  on  the  previous  eight, 
and  was  evidently  becoming  much  weaker.  On  throe 
occasions  he  passed  a  small  quantity  of  the  secretion  of 
the  large  intestine. 

On  the  27th  May  galvanism  was  applied  to  the  abdo- 
men, one  pole  being  placed  on  the  lower  dorsal  vetebra, 
and  the  other  moved  gently  over  the  whole  surface  of 
the  abdomen.  He  was  then  placed  in  a  bath  and  a  stream 
of  cold  water  was  poured  from  a  height  down  his  back, 
but  all  these  measures  failed  to  relieve  the  distended  stale 
of  the  intestines.  The  brandy  was  increased  to  eight 
ounces  a  day,  and  the  opium  continued. 

On  the  28th  May  there  was  no  improvement.  The  beef 
tea  enemata  were  continued  and  retained.  The  pain  was 
still  present  chiefly  in  the  umbilical  region,  but  the  abdo- 
men was  not  more  distended  than  before.  Towards  the 
evening  the  pain  became  worse,  and  lie  was  ordered  one 
grain  of-  opium  every  hour  until  he  was  relieved,  and  the 
blistered  surface  was  covered  with  an  extract  of  aloes.  In 
the  morning  he  passed  a  great  quantity  of  wind,  and  felt 
relieved  for  a  time. 

On  the  80th  May  at  3.90  a.m.  patient  was  raised  up  to 
the  stool  an  bout  a  pint  of  dark  gromous-looking 

fluid  of  offensive  odour.     He  had  previously  been  in 
pain,  and  it  was  at  once  relieved.  At  5  a.m.  he  passed  about 
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a  quart  of  the  same  dark  matter.  The  swelling  of  the  ab- 
domen became  less,  and  the  pain  vanished  entirely.  During 
the  day  he  went  several  times  to  stool,  and  the  evacuations 
became  gradually  more  natural  and  devoid  of  offensive 
odour,  in  the  evening  he  complained  of  griping  pains, 
which  were  relieved  by  hot  fomentations. 

314  May.—  During  the  night  he  got  up  to  stool  several 
times,  and  passed  altogether  about  a  gallon  of  light  brown 
semi-fluid  matter,  with  the  natural  odour  of  feces.  He  then 
slept  well,  and  felt  much  relieved  in  the  morning.  The 
opium  was  discontinued  on  the  30th. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  he  has  taken  spoon  diet,  with  two 
pots  of  extract  of  meat  and  two  eggs  each  day,  and  the 
brandy  has  been  continued. 

UJ  June. — There  is  now  no  tenderness  in  the  abdomen, 
though  it  is  still  flatulent.  He  now  takes  his  food,  and  feels 
hungry.  The  tongue  is  becoming  clean,  and  the  counte- 
nance is  clearer.  He  went  to  stool  twice  to-day.  Is  put 
upon  low  diet. 

2nd  June. — Complained  of  griping  pains  in  bowels  and 
over  liver  when  he  takes  a  long  breath.  They  were  relieved 
by  hot  fomentations. 

Patient  continued  to  improve,  and  was  discharged  to 
duty  on  the  19th  of  June  perfectly  recovered,  though  feeling 
rather  weak.  He  afterwards  went  on  sick  furlough  for  six 
weeks. 

'pitcJalion. — The  disease  began  suddenly  on  the  16th 
May,  with  an  intense  pain  in  abdomen  while  patient  was  at 
stool,  and,  although  he  had  several  slight  motions  up  to  the 
20th,  the  bowels  were  not  moved  freely  until  the  morning 
of  the  30th  May,  an  interval  of  14  days,  and  for  10  days 
nothing  whatever  passed  from  the  bowels,  except  the  se- 
cretation  of  the  intestines. 


^iterate*. 

ETUDE  SUB  LES  NEVRALGIES  REFLEXES 
SYMPTOMATIQUES  DE  L'ORCHI-EPIDIDY- 
MITI3    BLEXORRHAGIQUE* 

This  is  a  most  painstaking  and  interesting  clinical  work, 
written  by  a  gentleman  whose  position  as  Physician  to  the 
Hopital  du  Midi  at  Paris  has  placed  him  in  one  of  the 
best  spots  in  Europe  for  calmly  studying  the  diseases  ac- 
companying syphilis  and  gonorrhoea.  Dr.  Charles  Mauriac 
has  already  written  several  interesting  treatises  ;  among 
others,  too,  a  translation  of  Dr.  West's  admirable  treatise 
on  "  Diseases  of  Women."  The  conclusions  come  to  by 
our  author  will,  perhaps,  explain  better  than  any  other 
portion  of  his  work,  we  can  cite,  the  tenour  of  his  opinions. 
He  says :  — 

1.  There  exists  in  blenorrhagic  orchi-epididymitis  two 
kinds  of  pains — a,  local  and  direct  pains,  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  inflammatory  process  of  the  epididymis  and 
of  the  testicle  ;  b,  reflex  pains,  sympathetic  or  distant, 
which  may  be  called  reflex  neuralgias. 

2.  The  reflex  neuralgic  pains  are  dull  and  lancinating, 
continuous  and  paroxysmal ;  they  manifest  themselves 
under  the  form  of  attacks  which  return  irregularly.  Far 
from  being  excited  and  exasperated  by  the  touch,  as  in- 
flammatory pains  are,  they  are,  on  the  contrary,  for  the 
most  part  calmed  by  pressure  and  spontaneously  produced. 
They  change  about  in  their  place,  and  in  their  mobility 
occupy  successively,  or  simultaneously,  not  only  different 
parts  of  the  same  nerve,  but  one  or  several  branches  of 
nerves  belonging  to  the  same  plexus  or  two  different 
plexuses. 

3.  They  do  not  present  in  their  progress  the  regularity  of 
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the  organic  process  which  has  given  birth  to  them.  It 
would  seem  that  they  owe  to  a  sort  of  autonomy  they  have 
acquired,  in  spite  of  their  primitive  subordination  to  a 
fixed  lesion,  the  power  of  appearing  in  their  own  fashion  ; 
that  is,  irregularly.  The  morbid  impression  which  gives 
rise  to  them  commences  in  the  testicle  and  ends  in  the 
spinal  cord.  This  impression  is  perceived  or  not  perceived 
at  the  point  from  which  it  sets  out.  When  it  comes  to 
the  nerve  centres,  it  modifies  pathologically  the  functional 
working  of  the  nerve  cells.  Thence  result  in  the  course 
of  the  nerves  of  sensation,  which  are  in  communication 
with  these  nerve  cells,  painful  sensations  which  are  pro- 
duced in  virtue  of  the  law  of  eccentricity  of  sensitive 
phenomena,  or  of  perispherism  of  sensations. 

The  laws  of  motor  reflexion  laid  down  by  Pflager  are 
not  rigorously  applicable  to  sensitive  reflexion.  Thus  the 
painful  irradiation  reflected  by  the  nerve  centres  may  be 
produced  below  the  point  of  incidence  of  the  mitral  mor- 
bid impression  ;  in  general  it  is  diffused  without  any  rule. 
In  orchi-epididymitis  with  reflex  neuralgias,  the  reflexion 
may  be  carried  by  the  side  of  the  viscera  by  means  of  the 
spinal  cord  of  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic.  The  intensity 
of  the  pain  in  such  neuralgias  has  no  relation  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  local  pain.  When  the  reflex  irradiation  ar 
by  the  morbid  impression,  caused  by  the  diseased  condition 
of  the  testicle,  acts  on  the  sympathetic  plexus,  there  may 
arise  a  collection  of  phenomena  much  more  complicated 
than  simple  pain,  such  as  peristaltic  movements  and  anti- 
peristaltic movements  of  the  digestive  tube,  or  gastro  hepa- 
titis and  feeling  of  great  cold  or  heat.  These  neur 
are  usually  unilateral.  Pain  in  the  spinal  column  is  the 
most  frequent  of  the  reflex  irradiations  of  orchi-epididy- 
mitis,  and  has  two  foci — one  renal,  the  other  sacro-sciatic. 
Sometimes  there  are  pains  in  the  loins,  hypogastrium,  or 
inguinal  region  ;  sometimes  along  the  lower  limbs,  crural, 
or  sciatic.  The  inflammation  of  the  testicle,  or  its  an- 
nexed organs,  has,  according  to  Dr.  Mauriac,  a  remarkable 
property  in  diminishing  the  quantity  of  the  red  blood 
globules  very  rapidly.  We  advise  any  of  our  readers  who 
are  interested  in  reading  a  careful  collection  of  clinical 
data,  to  read  Dr.  Mauriac's  work,  as  well  as  the  notes  to 
his  translation  of  Dr.  West. 


LIFE  AND  THE  EQUIVALENCE  OF  FORCE.* 

The  author  tells  us  that,  on  making  enquiry  into 
the  question  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  force, 
he  could  find  no  compendious  and  complete  history  and 
exposition  of  the  doctrine  in  the  English  language  adapted 
to  the  general  run  of  medical  men.  Carpenter's  seventh 
edition  has  a  chapter  on  the  balance  of  the  vital  economy, 
in  which  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  reader  under- 
stands the  principle.  This  is  taking  a  good  deal  for 
granted.  Heat  and  motion  are  interchangeable.  "  By 
the  splendid  hypothesis  of  Meyer  (says  the  author)  en- 
grafted on  that  of  La  Place,  the  contraction  of  the  nebular 
mass  of  the  matter  of  our  solar  system  is  exhibited  as  a 
sufficient  cause  of  the  original  heat  of  the  sun.  The  fall 
of  this  vast  mass  of  matter  through  such  immense  dis- 
tances is  competent,  according  to  the  calculations  of 
Helmholz,  to  generate  in  the  sim  a  heat  of  22,000,000  de- 
grees, cent.,  the  far  greater  portion  of  which  must  have 
been  dissipated  long  before  the  earth  assumed  its  present 
state.  For  it  is  also  a  part  of  the  doctrine  in  question 
that  all  forms  of  force  or  energy  are  mutually  convertible, 
but,  practically,  the  final  result  of  all  such  transformations 
is  into  heat  or  light.  These,  as  is  well  knowu,  are  per- 
petually radiating  into  the  surrounding  medium ;  and 
hence,  with  the  exception  of  such  portions  as  are  absorbed 
by  plants  and  chemical  action,  the  tendency  is  finally  to 
be  dissipated  into  space.  This  dissipation  of  the  sun's 
energy  is  perpetually  going  on  at  an  enormous  rate,  of 
which   we   can   form   some  conception  by  the   fact  that 

*  Life  and  the  Equivalence  of  Force.     Bv  J.  Drysdale,  M.D.    Lou 
don  :  Turner  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street.  Pp.  74. 
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the  total  amount  of  it  intercepted  by  the  earth  is  equal  to 
only  the  2,300,000th  part  of  the  whole.  Ultimately,  a 
time  must  arrive  when,  by  the  action  of  the  natural  forces 
resulting  in  the  continual  dissipation  of  energy,  and  the 
exhaustion  of  the  meteoric  system,  the  final  extinction  of 
life,  heat  and  light  in  our  system  must  ensue,  realising 
the  vision  of  the  poet — 

'  The  bright  sun  was  extinguished,  and  the  stars 
Did  wander  darkling  in  the  eternal  space.'  " 

The  author  seems  to  think  that  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  the  equivalence  of  force  is  only  second  to  that  of 
Newton  or  Copernicus.  "  The  glory  of  its  discovery  be- 
longs to  Robert  Meyer,  of  Heilbronn,  and  Prescott  Joule, 
of  Manchester,  who  arrived  at  it  simultaneously  and  inde- 
pendently of  each  other."  In  1850,  Meyer  mentioned  how 
that,  in  the  year  1840,  he  had  been  surgeon  to  a  vessel 
which  sailed  to  Batavia,  where  an  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  lungs  broke  out  among  the  crew.  The  young  surgeon 
bled  copiously,  and  was  struck  by  the  bright  colour  of  the 
blood  which  issued  from  the  vein  in  newly-arrived  Euro- 
peans. The  heat  generated  by  a  living  body  through 
mechanical  processes  must  stand  in  an  immutable  quanti- 
tative relation  to  the  work  expended  thereon,  and  from 
this  it  follows  that  an  immutable  quantitative  relation  be- 
tween heat  and  work  is  a  postulate  of  the  physiological 
theory  of  heat.  Reasoning  thus,  Meyer  was  driven  to  in- 
vestigate what  was  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  By 
means  of  various  mechanical  experiments  it  has  been 
found  that  one  unit  of  heat  is  equal  to  772  lbs.  raised  one 
foot  high. 

In  1844,  the  now  illustrious  physicist,  Joule,  who,  inde- 
pendently, was  working  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of 
Meyer,  repeated  some  of  his  experiments.  According  to 
the  dynamic  theory  of  heat,  which  is  now  universally 
adopted,  it  is  supposed  to  consist  in  a  peculiar  oscillatory 
or  vibratory  motion  of  the  particles  of  matter.  This  motion 
may  be  communicated  directly  from  one  set  of  particles  to 
another,  which  is  called  conduction ;  or  it  may  be  trans- 
ferred by  undulations  in  the  aether,  or  medium,  which  per- 
vades not  only  the  whole  interstellar  space,  but  the  inter- 
stices of  ordinary  matter  :  this  is  termed  radiation.  As  a 
rule,  all  the  heat  communicated  to  solid  and  liquid  bodies, 
which  is  consumed  in  anterior  work,  is  given  up  again  on 
cooling  by  a  spontaneous  process. 

"  Meyer  made  experiments  on  four  pulping  cylinders  in 
a  paper  mill.  In  each  cylinder  was  contained  about  eighty 
pounds  of  paper  pulp  and  about  1,200  pounds  of  water. 
The  temperature  of  the  pulp  rose  steadily  from  the  time 
of  setting  in.  The  surrounding  temperature  showed  15°, 
cent. ;  in  thirty-two  to  forty  minutes  the  heat  of  the  pulp 
rose  from  14°  to  16*.  The  highest  temperature  observed, 
which  was  uniformly  maintained  for  several  hours  before 
drawing  off,  amounted  in  one  cylinder  to  30°.  If  we  now 
reckon  that,  by  one  horse-power,  about  27,000  pounds  are 
raised  one  foot  high  in  a  minute,  then  the  heating  of  1,280 
pounds  of  water  lu  in  sixteen  minutes  must  be  equivalent 
to  3'16  horsepowers,  which  agrees  with  sufficient  accuracy 
with  the  computation  of  the  manufacturer,  that  a  total  of 
about  five-horse  powers  is  required  for  driving  one 
cylinder.  How  does  the  mechanical  effect  yielded  by  the 
five  horses  vanish  into  nothing  in  the  machine  ?  The  fact 
speaks — it  becomes  heat/" 

Such  are  a  few  quotations  from  this  very  interesting 
work.  Written,  as  is,  not  by  a  professed  physicist,  but 
by  a  practitioner  of  the  healing  art,  it  betokens,  in  the 
author,  a  rare  combination  of  love  for  abstract  science  with 
practical  skill.  We  heartily  wish  the  pamphlet  all  success, 
and  that  it  may  advance  the  author's  name  M  a  writer  on 
the  sciences  bearing  on  medical  science. 


The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  has  given  a  do- 
nation of  £100  to  the  funds  of  University  <  Soilage   ib>  pi 
tal,  and  £100  to  Westminster  Hospital.     The   Ab 
Company  hay*  also  presented  £100  to  the  latter  Insti- 
tution, 


By  C.  R.  C.  TICHBORNE,  F.C.S.,  M.R.I.A.,     etc. 

ON   AN   INSOLUBLE   DEXTRINE. 

M.  Musculus  has  prepared  the  above  substance  by  heating 
starch  iD  crystallizable  acetic  acid.  This  dextrine  seems  to 
be  composed  of  granules  of  starch,  in  which,  whilst  the  granules 
are  unbroken,  the  substance  in  the  interior  is  changed  into 
dextrine  (est  composce,  dc  fragments  cle  grains  dz  feculc,  (knit 
V organisation  s'est  conserved  medgre  1%  modification  climiquz 
gu'ils  ont  subie).  Other  methods  are  described  in  his  papers, 
vide  Journal  de  Pharmacie  Juin,  which  give  slightly  different 
dextrines. 

The  author  says  that  on  examining  the  action  of  these  dex- 
trines upon  polarised  light  they  are  found  to  agree  amongst 
themselves  as  regards  their  power  of  rotating.  Their  specific 
power  of  rotating  is  [a]=  +208°,  which  is  notably  superior  to 
that  of  ordinary  dextrine,  which  is  [a]=  +138°. 

RESEARCHES   UPON  LICHENS. 

Dr.  Stenhouse  (still  following  up  this  favourite  line  of  re- 
search) we  find  experimenting  with  two  lichens — Cladonia 
rangiferina  and  Usnea  barbata. 

The  usnic  acid  is  obtained  from  the  last  named  lichen  by 
macerating  it  with  carbonate  of  sodium  and  precipitating  -with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Usnic  acid  is  easily  obtained  pure  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  peculiar  property  which  the  acid  possesses 
of  forming  an  insoluble  calcium  salt,  when  it  is  boiled  with 
lime. 

The  composition  of  the  acid  is  Cis  His  07. 

Usnate  of  sodium  crystallizes  in  pale  yellow  silky  needles, 
very  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  more  so  in  spirit.  It  is  de- 
composed by  passing  a  current  of  carbonic  anhydride  through 
its  aqueous  solution,  and  the  acid  is  entirely  precipitated. 

The  Usnate  of  calcium  is  formed  when  usnic  acid  is  moistened 
with  spirit,  and  then,  rubbed  up  with  milk  of  lime,  it  yields 
a  lemon-coloured  solution,  which,  when  heated,  becomes 
turbid,  and,  after  boiling,  deposits  an  insoluble  calcium  com- 
pound in  small  yellow  rhomboidal  crystals  of  uncertain  com- 
position. The  formation  of  this  iusoluble  calcium  salt  is  very 
characteristic  of  usnic  acid,  and  is  an  excellent  test  of  its 
presence.  Carbonic  anhydride  entirely  decomposes  it  ; 
usnic  acid  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  very  feeble  acid.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  form  the  ethylic  usnate,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  in  this  case  usnate  of  silver  was  treated  with  iodide  of 
ethyl. 

The  author  in  the  same  paper  describes  evernic  acid  and 
its  bromine  derivative  Tetrabrom-evernic  acid  (C17  H12 
Br4  O7)— crystallizable  compounds  obtained  from  the  E 
prunastri,  also  the  lichen  acid  from  Cladonia  rangij 
having  very  much  the  same  properties  as  usnic  acid,  and 
agreeing  in  composition,  but  having  a  different  fusing  point. 
This  "  cladonic  acid,"  or  B-usnic  acid,  melts  at  175Q  C  :  ordi- 
nary usnic  acid  melts  at  203°  C. 

The  bromine  compounds  are  formed  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Evernic  acid  was  treated  in  the  cold  with  dry  bromine, 
the  acid  being  finely  powdered  ;  the  product  was  again  finely 
powdered  and  re-treated  with  bromine,  and  after  allowing  it 
to  stand  some  time  to  allow  the  excess  of  bromine  to  volatilize, 
the  compound  was  washed  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  Two 
or  three  crystallizations  from  boiling  spirits  rendered  it  quite 
pure. 

PATENT   FOR     HEATING     STONEWARE     VESSELS   TO   A     II  Hi  II    TKM- 
l'KKATl'RE. 

In  manufacturing  on  the  large  scale,  stoneware  vessels  are 
generally  used,  but  great  difficulty  has  been  found  in  their 
use  when  even  112°  Fah.  has  been  required,  as  these  vessels 
would  not  stand  the  direct  action  of  lire.  Mr.  Coffey  has 
lately  taken  out  a  patent  in  connection  with  this  subject  that 
promises  to  bo  of  great  practical  value.  Descriptions  of  this 
patent  will  be  found  ha  the  <  "  I 

Jour, !<il  of  this  month.     The  latter  contains  a  well-executed 
drawing  of  the  del 

Paraffin  oil  with  a  high  boiling  point  is  used  a^  the  median) 
for  conveying  heat  to  the  vessel,  j'y  this  arrangement  earthen 
pans,  or  stills,  may  be  worked  with  perfect  safety  at  any  tem- 
perature up  to  G()0°  Fah.,  or  even  higher.  The  furnace  con- 
I  an  enoloeed  fire,  over  which  ia  a  ooilof  iron  pipea,  The 
paraffin  toil  ia  heated  m  thia  coil  to  any  temperature,  which 
temperature  is  indicated  by  a  pyrometer,  and  is  then  com 
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to  the  jacketed  pans,  where  it  can  be  turned  off  or  on  a3  re- 
quired, as  is  usually  done  by  steam.  It  circulates  through  the 
supply  pipes  and  within  the  jackets  of  the  pans  in  a  heated 
state,  but  not  under  pressure,  its  boiling  point  being  above 
the  temperature  to  which  it  is  subjected.  As  it  cools  under 
the  influence  of  the  work  done,  it  falb  by  gravitation  to  the 
lower  range  of  pipes  and  passes  back  to  the  furnace  to  be 
heated  again.  It  will  be  seen  that  by  this  method  of  applying 
heat  the  difficulty  that  had  been  experienced  in  heating  glass 
or  stoneware  vessels  with  high-pressure  steam  are  entirely  ob- 
viated. ''We  believe,"  says  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal, 
"that  in  the  first  instance  it  wa3  found  difficult  to  prevent 
the  oil  from  permeating  the  stoneware,  and  thus  contaminat- 
ing what  was  contained  within  the  vessels,  but  we  have  been 
assured  that  the  vessels  are  now  so  well  glazed  that  no  such 
effect  occu. 

How  far  danger  from  fires  is  to  be  feared  in  connection  with 
such  a  system  of  heating  has  yet  to  be  proved  ;  it  is  self-evi- 
dent that  the  oils  used  must  be  carefully  selected  as  regards  a 
low  boiling  point,  but  if  on  trial  this  objection  is  found  prac- 
tically to  be  nil,  Mr.  Coffey  has  unravelled  one  of  the  operat- 
ing chemists'  practical  difficulties. 

TETRA-3R0M1DE  OF   CARRON. 

Messrs.  Bolafl  and  droves  make  this  substance  by  reacting 
on  iodine  and  sulphide  of  carbon  by  bromine.  Bromine  by 
itself  ha3  no  action  on  the  bisulphide  of  carbon. 

Two  parts  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  1 1  parts  dry  bromide, 
and  3  parts  of  iodine  are  heated  together  in  sealed  tubes 
to  a  temperature  of  150°  C  for  43  hours  ;  the  tube  is  then 
emptied  into  a  flask  containing  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  in 
solution,  and  the  mixture  is  distilled  until  no  more  tetra-bro- 
mide  of  carbon  comes  over  with  the  water.  It  is  then  sepa- 
rated from  water  and  crystallized  out  with  hot  alcohol.  It  is 
necessary  to  avoid  boiling  the  alcohol,  or  loss  occurs  ;  terbro- 
mide  of  antimony  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  bromide  of 
iodine. 

Tetra-bromide  of  carbon  is  a  white  substance,  crystallizing 
in  lustrous  plate*,  and  melting  at  91°  C.  It  has  an  etherial 
odour,  somewhat  resembling  tetra-chloride  of  carbon,  and  has 
a  sweetish  taste. 

TANTALIUM  AND  NIOBIUM. 

Mr.  A.  Leeds  has  writen  a  short  notice  of  these  substances, 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Frankland 
Institute,  and  which  also  appears  in  the  Chemical  i 
Tantalum  and  niobium  were  examined  by  H.  Rose,  and  this 
examination  occupied  him  during  nearly  twenty  years  of  a 
most  industrious  life.  Rammelsberg  in  revising  these  labours, 
recomputes  the  formula  according  to  the  modern  theories  of 
chemistry,  and  shows  that  Rose's  deductions  were  wrong,  not 
so  much  from  the  analysis,  but  from  the  formula  he  deduced 
from  them  thu3  : — Rose  regarded  as  a  chloride  what  was 
really  an  oxy-chloride. 

Pure  tantalium  is  unknown  up  to  the  present  time.  H. 
Rose  employed  to  procure  th;s  substance  three  parts  tantalio- 
potassic  fluoride,  and  one  part  sodium.  He  obtained,  however, 
only  a  heavy  black  powder,  which  contained  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bitantalate  of  sodium.  Berezlius  and  Marignac 
attempted  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  tantalium. 

Tantalic  chloride  was  obtained  by  heating  tantalic  acid  and 
carbon  in  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine.  It  melts,  according  to 
Deville,  at  211^6  0,  and  volatilizes  entirely,  forming  a  crys- 
talline sublimate.  According  to  the  same  "chemist  it  fumes 
in  the  air,  expels  H  CI  and  becomes  covered  with  tantalic  acid. 
Its  formula,  as  viewed  from  the  experiments  of  Rose,  and  from 
the  amount  of  chlorine  it  contained,  was  Ta  Clc. 

Tantallic  acid  is  white  ;  when  heated  it  is  faintly  yellow, 
and  has  the  formula  Ta2  O.-,.  Its  numerous  salts  are  arranged 
by  Rammelsberg  in  five  series,  corresponding  to  different 
stages  of  the  saturation  of  the  acid. 

TEST   FOR   THE  PURITY   OF   OLIVE   OIL. 

The  following  appears  in  the  Chicago  Pharmacist  for  June. 
It  is  said  to.  determine  in  the  most  positive  manner  the  pre- 
sence of  any  of  the  seed  oils  (cotton  seed  oil  in  particular)  in 
any  given  sample  of  olive  oil.  The  test  :'s  a  mixture  of  three 
parts  of  pure  nitric  acid,  and  one  part  of  water  ;  three 
grammes  of  the  oil  to  be  tested  are  mixed  with  one  gramme 
of  the  test  liquid,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  on  a  water  bath. 
If  the  oil  be  pure  the  liquid  becomes  clearer  and  takes  a  yel- 
low colour  like  that  of  purified  olive  oil,  but  if  adulterated 
the  transparency  will  be  the  same,  but  the  colour  red.  With 
five  per  cent,  adulteration  the  colour  is  characteristic,  and 
with  an  adulteration  of  ten  per  cent,  it  is  decisive. 


DISSECTION  OF  THE  DEAD  IX  HOSPITALS. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  at  the  Southwark  Police  Court,  the 
adjourned  summons  against  Mr.  John  Charles  Steele, 
M.R.C.S. ,  superintendent  of  Guy's  Hospital,  who  was  charged 
in  the  early  part  of  the  week,  under  the  Anatomy  Act,  "2d 
and  3d  William  IV. ,  cap.  75,  sec.  7,  with  having  unlawfully 
caused  the  body  of  Samuel  Millbourne  to  undergo  anatomical 
examination  without  permission  of  the  person  having  legal 
f  it,  came  on  for  hearing. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  appeared  for  the  prosecution ;  and  Mr. 
Tyers,   solicitor  to  Guy's  Hospital,  attended  for  Mr.   Steele. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Carter  Millbourne,  residing 
in  Bermondsey,  that  on  the  1st  of  last  month  he  took  his 
father  (the  deceased)  who  was  suffering  from  a  stricture  to 
Guy's  Hospital,  where  he  died  on  the  evening  of  the  16th  in 
the  presence  of  his  family.  Complainant  wished  to  remove  the 
remains  of  his  father  soon  after  death,  but  he  was  told  he  could 
not  do  so  until  he  had  an  order  from  the  steward,  who  would 
be  in  attendance  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 
Mr.  Millbourne  particularly  reminded  the  nurse  and  the  sister 
that  n>  \mination  should  take  place,  but  when 

the  corpse  was  brought  home  on  the  following  evening  the 
head  had  been  cut  and  mangled  about  as  well  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  body.  He  immediately  saw  Mr.  Steele,  who  said 
he  was  not  aware  that  a  post-morkm  examination  had  taken 
place,  and  that  he  had  given  no  orders  for  it,  but  he  said  it 
was  usual  under  the  circumstances  of  death  that  a  post-mortem 
examination  should  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Oppenheim  now  said  that  since  the  last  txamination 
the  whole  of  the  facts  connected  with  the  case  had  been 
carefully  considered,  and  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  was  nothing  to  implicate  Mr.  Steele  in  the  commission 
of  the  offence.  When  before  his  worship  on  the  last  occasion 
he  cons.dered  it  a  very  important  case,  and  thought  it  ought 
to  be  thoroughly  investigated.  He  (Mr.  Oppenheim)  was 
prepared  to  maintain  that  a  JMft-  .xamination   took 

place  without  consent,  and  that  made  it  a  misdemeanor  at 
common  law.  He  had  recently  ascertained  that  the  exa- 
mination was  conducted  by  Dr.  Moran  and  his  assistants 
without  the  authority  of  Mr.  Steele,  and  that  the  hospital 
authorities  were  determined  to  defend  the  case  in  the  highest 
tribunals  of  the  realm.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  his 
client  should  consult  his  relatives  and  friends  before  he  pro- 
ceeded any  further.  What  he  proposed  to  do  was  to  with- 
draw the  summons  against  Mr.  Steele,  and  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  against  other  officers  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Tyers  here  observed  that  they  had  a  complete  defence 
to  the  case,  whether  against  Mr.  Steele,  or  any  other  of  their 
officers.  They  were  very  anxious  indeed  that  a  case  of  such 
importance  should  be  settled. 

Mr.  Benson  had  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  there  was  no 
evidence  against  Mr.  Steele,  as  he  was  not  only  unconscious 
of  a  j>ost-mortoii  examination  taking  place,  but  was  very  much 
annoyed  and  offended  at  its  being  done,  as  it  should  not  have 
been  done  without  his  directions .     He  was  convinced  from  the 

'•;  evidence  adduced  the  other  day  that  a  post-in 
examination  had  taken  place,  and  that  it  was  illegal.  It  was 
shown  that  rather  indelicate  haste  was  used,  as  the  brains 
were  deposited  in  the  stomach.  If  done  at  all,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  such  must  have  been  the  work  of  some 
younger  gentleman  of  the  profession. 

Mr.  Tyers  informed  his  worship  that  the  brains  were  re- 
moved to  ascertain  the  seat  of  the  disease,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible to  replace  them  in  the  cranium.  The  medical  authorities 
were  compelled  to  make  a  perfect  examination  of  the  body 
before  a  certificate  could  be  granted  to  the  registrar  as  to  the 
cause  of  death.  However,  they  were  in  a  position  to  prove 
that  they  had  a  right  to  make  such  an  examination  for 
scientific  purposes. 

Mr.  Benson  assuming  that  the  evidence  as  given  before  him 
was  true,  "that  the  p  I  xamination  was  conducted 

for  scientific  purposes  after  protest  from  the  son,"  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  illegal.  He  acquitted  the  hospital  autho- 
rities of  the  indecency  spoken  of  in  the  presence  of  the  son, 
"of  the  brains  being  placed  in  the  stomach."  That  was 
probably  the  act  of  some  young  assistant,  with  an  extravagant 
disregard  for  what  was  called  sentiment.  As  far  as  the 
present  case  was  concerned  he  believed  that  the  nurse  did  not 
convey  the  proper  message  from  Mr.  Millbourne  to  the 
medical  gentleman,  and  as  there  was  not  any  evidence  to 
implicate  Mr.  Steele,  the  summons  must  be  dismissed. 
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ARMY  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  REPORT  FOR 

THE  YEAR  1868. 

This  interesting  report  has  been  only  a  few  weeks 
before  the  public,  and  well  merits  attention  from  all 
persons  who  occupy  themselves  with  questions  of  public 
health.  In  France,  as  every  one  acquainted  with  Paris 
knows,  there  are  statistical  accounts  of  the  mortality  in 
civil  hospitals,  and  hosts  of  entries  have  to  be  made  by 
the  medical  men  connected  with  these  establishments.  In 
this  county,  however,  the  Army  Medical  Report  is  the 
only  one  which  can  be  compared  with  the  elaborate  re- 
ports of  our  lively  neighbours.  Should  we  ever  endea- 
vour to  imitate  the  French  nation,  in  attention  to  civil 
medical  statistics,  Ave  cannot  have  a  better  model  to 
work  from  than  the  elaborate  report  now  lying  on  our 
table.  The  average  annual  strength  of  troops  serving  in 
the  United  Kingdom  during  the  53  weeks  ending  1st 
January,  1869,  appears  to  have  been  78,261  non-commis- 
sioned officers  and  men.  These  troops  seem  to  have 
had  but  a  small  mortality,  only  9*34  per  thousand  having 
died  during  the  year  1868.  The  deaths  have  been  3*16 
per  thousand  from  consumption,  1  per  thousand  from 
circulatory  disease,  and  T32  per  1,000  from  disease  cf  the 
respiratory  organs.  The  contagious  enthetic  diseases 
caused  according  to  the  report  only  one  death  in  10,000 
men  in  1868,  although  no  less  than  22,082  admissions 
into  hospital  occurred  from  these  diseases.  The  troops 
in  camps  seem  to  have  been  much  more  healthy  than 
these  stationed  in  seaport  towns,  the  mortality  in  camps 
having  been  merely  890,  and  in  seaport  towns  11*42,  and 
M  high  as  15"27  in  large  manufacturing  towns.  In  pass- 
ing, we  may  remark  that  these  facts  point  to  the  neces- 
sity, in  any  scheme  for  really  raising  the  condition  of  our 
permanent  fighting  population,  of   following  out  some 


such  proposal  as  that  of  Mr.  Gleig,  and  establishing  large 
military  colonies  (where  the  men  may  be  allowed  to 
marry)  in  some  of  our  large  open  spaces,  such  as  the  New 
Forest.  In  this  way  the  health  of  the  troops  would  be 
excellent,  they  might  be  employed  in  some  kind  of  pro- 
ductive labour,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the 
soldiers  might  find  ample  employment  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  clothing  aud  other  articles  required  by  the 
army.  In  this  way,  too,  we  should  have  the  mortality  of 
the  troops  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  they  would  always 
be  in  an  efficient  state,  instead  of  being,  as  at  present,  so 
crippled  by  the  immense  amount  of  contagious  diseases 
they  suffer  under  and  spread  abroad  in  all  directions  in 
large  manufacturing  towns.  At  present,  the  soldier  at 
home  is  perhaps  more  a  curse  than  a  blessing  to  his  native 
land,  as  he  sets  a  bad  example  to  the  rest  of  the  adult 
population  of  "loafing"  and  other  celibate  vices,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  is  a  constant  seducer  of,  and  inf ecter  of,  a  large 
number  of  women  wherever  he  chances  to  be  stationed. 

Under  the  heading  of  miasmatic  disease,  we  find  it 
stated  that  eruptive  fevers  have  been  more  fatal  in  1868 
than  in  1867.  Measles  and  scarlatina  were  the  most  fatal. 
Only  two  cases  of  variola  terminated  fatally.  Continued 
fevers  were  common  at  Dublin  •  cerebro-spinal  meningi- 
tis having  been  of  frequent  occurrence.  Two  sporadic 
cases  of  cholera  are  spoken  of  •  one  at  Aldershot  proved 
fatal.  With  regard  to  enthetic  diseases  about  which  so 
much  is  said  at  present,  it  appears  in  page  7  of  this  blue 
book,  that  they  were  only  10  per  1,000  of  strength  below 
the  proportion  of  1867.  Thus,  in  Colchester,  in  1858, 
537  per  1,000  was  the  ratio  of  such  cases  to  mean  strength 
of  troops  ;  at  Canterbury  407  •  at  Dover  376  ;  at  Ports- 
mouth and  Gosport  348  ;  at  Dublin  333  ;  at  Manchester 
312 ;  at  Shorncliffe  291  ;  at  Devonport  and  Plymouth 
280  •  and  at  Chatham  and  Sheerness  275.  At  the  Curragh 
241  ;  at  Aldershot,  237  ;  at  Cork  209  ;  at  Woolwich  191  ; 
and  at  Edinburgh  (not  under  any  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts)  only  157  in  1,000.  There  was  a  marked  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  this  disease  in  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  aud 
Woolwich  (only  the  latter  being  under  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts)  ;  the  reduction  at  Devonport,  Portsmouth, 
and  Aldershot,  all  under  the  Acts,  was  but  slight ;  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  alteration  in  the  amount  at 
Chatham  and  Sheerness,  Dublin  or  Windsor.  The 
Household  Cavalry  at  Windsor  had  a  proportion  of  1*33 
in  1,000,  diseased,  and  the  Foot  Guards  343  in  1,008. 
The  increase  of  disease  was  marked  at  Belfast,  Shorn- 
cliffe, and  Winchester.  At  five  of  the  stations  the  new 
fangled  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  were  in  operation  during 
the  whole  of  1868,  and  at  four  of  them  there  was  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  disease  ;  namely,  at  Woolwieh, 
Devonport  and  Plymouth,  Portsmouth  and  Gosport,  and 
Aldershot.  At  Chatham  and  Sheerness  there  was  scarcely 
any  difference.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  find  out  why 
Edinburgh  had  so  little  disease  among  the  troops  of  the 
contagious  or  enthetic  order.  If  the  causes  of  this  effect 
could  be  generalised,  it  might  be  of  service  to  the  unfor- 
tunate men  who  compose  our  present  rather  miserable, 
because  necessarily  celibate,  army.  Those  who  love  the 
service  of  their  country  must  deeply  regret  to  see  that 
there  is  a  great  chance  of  our  British  army  becoming 
most  unpopular  among  the  women  of  the  country,  be- 
cause of  the  Infringement  of  the  liberties  of  the  poorer 
class  of  women  which  must  ensue- in  all  garrison  towns  if 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are  to  be  carried  in  order  to 
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save  our  stupid  Executive  from  the  trouble  of  jthinking 
how  our  poor  soldiers  may  lead  a  domestic  life  like  the 
rest  of  the  citizens.  The  United  States,  we  all  know, 
carried  on  the  greatest  and  most  bloody  war  the  world 
has  ever  known  by  means  of  citizen  soldiers,  and  we  ask, 
as  members  of  this  noble  country,  why  cannot  we  imitate 
that  free  and  democratic  State  ?  Is  it  because,  as  a 
member  of  the  present  Government  said,  our  aristocratic 
classes  desire  to  maintain  a  system  of  out-door  relief  for 
their  poorer  relations  at  the  public  expense  ? 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  localities  where  troops  are 
stationed,  it  seems  that  the  drainage  at  Aldershot  is  good. 
A  lock  hospital  was  in  operation  during  1868,  and  at  Col- 
chester a  similar  hospital  was  opened  in  January  1869. 
There  occurred  25  cases  of  small-pox  at  Woolwich  in  1868. 
None  of  these  cases  proved  fatal.  All  recruits  and 
children  were  vaccinated,  and  all  others  not  bearing 
satisfactory  evidence  of  protection.  The  statistics  of 
venereal  diseases  at  Woolwich  show  a  decrease  of  about 
68  admissions  in  favour  of  1868  compared  with  '67.  In 
the  report  concerning  the  south-western  districts  by 
Deputy  Inspector-General  C.  A.  Gordon,  C.B.,  he  - 
"  A  main  feature  in  the  ventilation  of  barrack-rooms  is 
that  of  providing  a  certain  area  of  inlet  and  outlet  com- 
munication with  the  open  air,  especially  applied  for  ven- 
tilation, and  irrespective  of  that  by  windows  and  doors." 
In  the  winter  soldiers  will  not  have  the  windows  open  in 
cold  weather.  It  has  been  considered  that  if  these  special 
apertures  are  open  and  working,  they  will  afford  a  re- 
moval of  air  twice  every  hour  ;  that  is,  if  600  cubic  feet 
of  space  are  given  per  man  in  a  barrack-room,  that  1,200 
cubic  feet  of  air  will  be  provided  per  hour.  It  has  been 
deemed  that  with  only  600  cubic  feet  per  man  with  this 
:n  of  ventilation,  the  air  in  winter  can  be  kept  suffi- 
ciently pure  in  a  barrack-room.  It  has  been  advocated 
that  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  air  should  be  sup- 
plied— nearly  3,000  cubic  feet.  It  is  obvious,  says  Dr. 
Gordun,  that  to  provide  this  amount  in  a  cubic  space  of 
600  feet  would  be  a  very  difficult  problem,  as  the  removal 
ot  the  air  five  times  an  hour  would  cause  such  a  draught. 
Numerous  experiments  have  shown  that  if  the  initial 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air  is  4  in  10,000  parts, 
the  amount  in  a  barrack-room  thus  ventilated  will  greatly 
exceed  this  ;  10  parts  of  CO2  in  10,000  of  air  becomes  ap- 
preciable to  the  senses.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  greatly  im- 
proved health  of  the  British  army  of  late  years,  especially 
as  regards  the  prevalence  of  consumption,  is  largely  de- 
pendent on  the  increased  space  and  improved  ventilation 
of  barrack-rooms,  which  may  be  estimated  as  fully  occu- 
pied about  nine  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four.  Should 
the  space  of  600  cubic  feet  be  increased,  asks  Dr.  Gordon  ? 
In  well-constructed  barracks  at  home,  where  this  space 
and  ventilation  are  secured,  the  air  in  them  doss  not  seem 
productive  of  epidemics,  or  diseases  recognised  a3  result- 
ing from  over-crowding.  Typhus  and  ophthalmia  are 
now  rare  among  the  troops,  and  phthisis  and  haemoptysis 
the  deaths  from  which  from  1S37-46  were  87  per  1,000, 
were  in  1867  only  33  per  1,000.  The  provision  of  a 
larger  space  than  600  cubic  feet  would,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pensive. We  have  quoted  these  remarks  as  they  are 
highly  important,  not  only  to  army  medical  officers,  but 
to  all  physicians  and  surgeons  in  this  country.  The  most 
important  element  of  hygiene  is  pure  air,  and  the  recent 
St.  Pancras  Infirmary  dispute  has  made  the  question 
doubly  interesting  to  London  medical  men.    Dr.  Beatson, 


in  M3  report  from  Netley,  remarks  that  the  embarkation 
of  the  large  bulk  of  invalids  from  India  should  be  de- 
ferred till  the  departure  of  the  late  troop  ships  in  March, 
and  that  the  assembling  of  the  divisional  invaliding 
Board  should  be  deferred  in  India  until  January. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  necessary,  in  order  to  get  more  away 
from  India  in  January  and  February,  so  as  to  reach 
England,  by  the  Cape,  in  May  and  June,  to  hold  their 
Board  in  October,  but  Dr.  Beatson  recommends  that  they 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  India  during  the  cool  months, 
after  which  there  would  be  fewer  invalids.  Deputy  In- 
spector-General Ferris  reports  from  Devonport  and  Ply- 
mouth, that  the  health  of  the  troops  has  been  satisfactory 
in  1868.  With  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Contagions 
Diseases  Acts,  "  there  are  many  circumstances  which 
render  it  difficult,  arising  in  the  civil  population,  and 
from  the  importation  of  disease  by  sailors  from  foreign 
parts,  and  prostitutes  from  unprotected  districts.  Until 
amended  legislation  has  taken  place,  no  very  great  results 
can  reasonably  be  expected.  The  character  of  venereal 
disease  has  been  favourably  modified,  rather  than  the 
number  of  admissions  decreased.  Less  severe  forms  of 
di-ease  are  now  met  than  formerly.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
that  cases  have  occurred  where  women  have  come  from 
adjacent  towns  with  the  desire  to  be  adudtted  into  the 
Lock  Hospital.  I  regret  to  state,  however,  that  there 
have  not  been  so  many  women  reclaimed  latterly  as  when 
the  Act  came  into  operation,  nor  do  they  now  contribute 
so  much  to  their  support.^  This  latter  fact  any  one  with 
knowledge  of  the  subject  could  have  eadly  predicted.  In 
Paris,  the  women  are  scarcely  ever  reclaimed  since  the 
horrible  police  system  came  into  vogue,  and  this  will  in- 
evitably be  the  case  if  we  continue  to  imitate  the  French 
and  make  our  standing  celibate  army  an  excuse  for  hand- 
ing over  our  poorer  women  in  garrison  towns  to  a  life  of 
white  slavery  as  in  France. 

From  peaceable  Scotland  there  is  not  much  news  about 
the  army.  Only  3,179  troops  were  stationed  in  that 
country  in  1868.  Nut  a  single  case  of  small-pox  or 
cholera  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year.  At  Edinburgh 
the  men  have  502  cubic  feet  per  man,  at  other  barracks 
600  or  more.  In  Ireland  during  the  year,  considerable 
expenditure  has  arisen  from  extending  the  cubic  space 
available  for  troops.  In  the  districts  at  a  distance  from 
the  capital,  the  proportion  of  cubic  space  has  usually 
ranged  at  from  400  to  500  cubic  feet.  At  the  Curragh 
Camp  and  district  seven  school  rooms  have  been  converted 
into  recreation  rooms,  and  these  offer  every  inducement 
to  the  well-disposed  to  resort  to,  instead  of  to  the  tap- 
room. There  are  books  and  papers  of  all  kinds  supplied, 
with  chess  and  bagatelle.  This  is  truly  a  humane  pro- 
vision at  last 

With  regard  to  re-vaccination,  a  subject  which  is  preg- 
nant with  interest,  at  a  time  when  our  friends  in  Paris 
are  suffering  so  terribly  from  the  curse  of  small-pox,  the 
results  of  vaccination  are  given  in  2,264  soldiers  and  15,183 
recruits.  In  the  case  of  the  soldiers  not  recruits,  about 
one-third  gave  a  perfect  vaccine  pustule,  on  re-vaccina- 
tion (330  in  1,000),  280  in  1,000  a  modified  pustule,  and 
389  in  1,000  failed.  Of  the  recruits,  292  in  1,000  gave  a 
perfect  pustule,  344  a  modified  pustule,  and  363  in  1,000 
vaccinations  failed.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  men 
who,  on  being  examined,  were  found  to  have  marks  of 
vaccination,  in  London  915  in  1,000  had  been  vaccinated, 
and  in  Glasgow  only  832.     In  Dubiiu  963  had  been  vac- 
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cinated,  and  in  Belfast  only  785  per  1,000.  Ireland  still 
continues  to  furnish  the  highest  ratio  of  unprotected 
men. 

The  influence  of  age  on  the  mortality  of  the  troops  is  a 
very  interesting  subject.  In  the  civil  male  population  of 
healthy  districts  in  England  and  Wales  the  mortality  per 
1,000  annually  under  20  is  7'41 ;  between  20  and  25,  8'42  ; 
between  25  and  30,  9'21  ;  between  30  and  35,  10-23  ;  be- 
tween 35  and  40,  11-63  ;  and 'after  40  it  is  13-35.  In  the 
whole  of  the  troops  it  is  in  similar  periods  3"68,  6  65,  7*28, 
12-77,  17-32,  12-49.  Thus,  before  the  age  of  30  the  life  in 
the  army  seems  to  tend  to  increase  the  longevity  of  the 
citizen  ;  but  after  this  age,  to  diminish  it.  With  regard 
to  recruiting  for  the  army,  23,543  recruits  were  primarily 
inspected  during  the  year  1868,  and  the  numbers  rejected 
were  8847,  or  376  per  1,000.  The  ratio  found  unfit  for 
service  at  primary  inspections  were,  in  London  373,  in 
Liverpool  404,  in  York  103,  in  Glasgow  501,  in  Dublin 
381,  in  Belfast  276.  The  most  frequent  cause  of  rejections 
were  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  varicose  veins,  mal- 
formation of  chest  and  spine,  diseases  of  the  heart,  mus- 
cular debility  and  defects  of  lower  extremities.  When  we 
look  at  the  occupations  of  the  recruits  we  find,  that  of 
1,000,  there  were  rejected  374  in  the  classes  of  labourers, 
husbandmen,  and  servants ;  and  414  of  the  class  of 
mechanics,  such  as  carpenters,  smiths,  and  masons,  while 
only  347  shopmen  and  clerks  out  of  1,000  were  rejected. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  by  far  the  largest 
proportion  of  recruits  offering  themselves  came  from  the 
classes  of  labourers,  artizans,  and  mechanics,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  draw  any  good  comparison  as  to  the  fitness  for 
active  service  of  the  different  classes  from  this  Report. 


THE  CLUB  DOCTOR. 

The  club  doctor's  position  is  one  of  importance  to  our 
Profession,  and  our  object  in  referring  to  him  is  in  order 
that  we  may,  if  possible,  recommend  a  means  of  improving 
his  social  status,  not  only  as  regards  his  position  towards 
the  members  of  society  of  which  he  is  medical  officer, 
but  also  with  respect  to  the  emoluments  he  receives  for 
his  professional  services  thereto. 

There  are  few  Societies,  Lodges,  or  Clubs  subject  to  the 
provisions  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  Acts  re- 
lating to  Friendly  Societies  but  possess,  or  have 
specially  retained  tor  them,  the  services  of  a  duly  quali- 
fied medical  gentleman  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
candidates  about  to  join  the  Lodge,  and  for  attendance 
upon  the  sick  or  injured  members.  These  societies  are 
generally  found  very  useful  to  the  working  man  and  his 
family  in  the  time  of  sickness,  there  being  a  weekly 
allowance  from  the  "  box  "  and  gratuitous  medical  attend- 
ance, as  well  as,  in  case  of  death,  the  relations  being  en- 
tilled  to  claim  a  specified  sum  of  money  in  order  to  cover 
funeral  and  other  incidental  expenses  attending  it.  But, 
we  hold,  the  doctor's  position,  according  to  existing  rules, 

ither  honourable  nor  lucrative,  in  the  first  place, 
Lodges  are  generally  connected  with  public  houses  ;  their 
meetings  are  held  there,  and  the  doctor  is  not  (infre- 
quently summoned  to  attend  a  meeting  for  some  paltry 
explanation  at  a  low  beer  shop,  where  gentle  stimulation 
from  the  pewter  cup  is  necessary  lor  transacting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  meeting,  and  it  is  rather  infra  dig.  for 
an  educated  gentleman  to  06  mixed  up  in  their  proceed- 
ings, it  we  may  judge  of  the  disorder  which  exists  at  the 
majority  of  these  club  meetings,  Of  course,  there  are 
exceptions  where  the  rector  or  vicar  takes  the  Village 
Club  under  his  fostering  wing,  preaches  concord  to  them, 
and  insists  upon  their  meeting  and  conducting  the  butt- 

of  their  society  in  his  school  house  ;  but  the  majority 


of  them  do  not  transact  their  work  in  this  way.     The  club 
is  essential  to  the  trade  of  the  beerhouse  host,  and  he  sup- 
plies the  luxuries — what  the  parson  does  not  look  upon  in 
the  light  of  necessaries,  but  which,  nevertheless,  are  very 
acceptable  to  most  of  lodge  members.     The  chief  duty  of 
the  medical  officer  is  to  carefully  examine  every  candidate 
for  admission  into  the  society,  and  certify  as  to  his  con- 
stitution, state  of  health,  and  supposed    age.     To  attend 
upon  all  sick  members  in  time  of  illness  ;  to  supply  them 
with  proper  and  sufficient  medicine  ;  and  to  give  certifi- 
cates whenever  required,  either  for  their  weekly  allowance 
from  the  funds  of  the  society,  or  to  the  effect  that  health  is 
sufficiently  restored  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  em- 
ployment ;  and  all  this  work  we  find  for  an  average  pay- 
ment of  three  shillings   a   member  per  annum.     Some 
societies  pay  more,  others  less,  the  majority  three  shil- 
lings,  and   the   average   amounts  to    three    shillings    a 
member  for  twelve    months,   medical    attendance    and 
medicine  to  be   supplied  in   addition — the  ordinary  fee 
charged  by  the  general  practitioner  for  a  single  visit  and  a 
bottle  of  medicine  in  the  provincial  districts  of  England  ! 
Now,  we  are  informed  by  some  club  doctors  that  they 
attend  certain  clubs  at  disadvantage  and  actual  loss.  Two 
or  three  patients  suffering  from  chronic  disease  swallowed 
up  all  the  emolument,  for  they   take  good  care  in  most 
instances  to   be   exacting,  and   remind   the   doctor  that 
they  are  not  paupers.     No,  not  paupers,  but  they  are 
worse  ;  they  expect  great  things  for  a  paltry  three  shil- 
lings, and  forget  that  for  attendance  upon  paupers  the 
doctor  is  paid  more,  and  is  not  bothered  with   entrance 
examinations  and  the  certificate  writings  expected  of  him. 
If  a  Colliery  Company  contract  with  a  medical  man  they 
never  think  of  offering  less  than  ten  shillings  for  attend- 
ance on  each  man  the   current  twelvemonth,  but  here 
throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  England  we 
have  clubs  only  paying  their  doctor  three  shillings  a  case  ! 
If  a  club  wants  to  flourish  and  grow  rich  as  to  its  funds, 
the  public  house  is  not  the   place  to   meet,  for  many 
reasons  too  apparent   to  be  dwelt  upon  here:  and  if  a 
club  wants  to  have  proper  medical  attendance,  and  the 
sick  members  properly  treated  and  supplied  with  medi- 
cines— for  the  interest  of  the   club  is,  and  the  object  of 
the  doctor  ought  to  be,  to  restore  the  sick  member  to  his 
original  usefulness  as  speedily  as  possible — they  must  pay 
for  it.     A  medical  man  may  take  a  club,  or  a  number  of 
them,  at  a  low   figure,  not  with  the  intention  of  making 
money  out  of  them,  but  to  keep  his  patients  together  and 
keep  out  opposition  in  his  practice.     He   will   find  the 
fallacy  of  this  after  a  time,  for  his  services  are  valued  at 
the   price  he  puts  upon  them,   and  the  consequence  is, 
unless  he  quickly  cures  his  patients,  he  discovers  himself 
superseded  by  the  nearest  gentlemen  who  knows  how  to 
value  himself  and  respect  his  Profession.     Again,  young 
men    commencing   practice  underbid    their    seniors    in 
order  to  obtain  clubs,  with  the  view  of  an  introduction 
to  practice,  and  we  ask  are  they  respected  in  the  end  any 
more  for  doing  work  cheaply  ?     The  members  of  the  Pro- 
fession  keep   crying   out   against  the  small  fees  paid   to 
them  out  of  clubs.      We  tell  them  now  the  fault  lies  at 
their   own  door:    as  societies  have  laws  to  guide    and 
direct  them,  so  ought  clubdoctorstoput  theirlieads  together 
and  have  an  universal  system  for  their  guidance — a  scale 
of  charges  from  which  no  one  can   deviate  ;  for  although 
a  tradesman   to  oblige   his  customers  may  for  their  con- 
venience keep  a    certain   article    from    which,  or    out  of 
whose  sale,  he  obtains  no  profit,  we  remind  our  brethren 
that  a  profession  is  another  thing  very  different  indeed, 
and  that  it  is  a  very  poor  excuse  for  a  Burgeon  to  say,  "  I 
retain  my  club  at  so  small  a  fee   merely  through   charity, 
or  in  order  to  oblige  my  patients."     ii'  through    charily, 
let  him  do  the   work    for  nothing  ;   and,  as  to  obliging 
patients  in   such  a  matter,  i  t  's  a  poor  excuse  for  a  mean 
act.    AI'U'i"  careful  consideration  of  the  subject,  we  find 
no  man  can  safely  undertake  the  medical   charge  of  a 
lodge  whose  members  are    less  than    fifty  under  at  least 
seven  shillings  a  member  ;  and  above  fifty  and   under  a 
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hundred  six  shilling.  In  no  instance  should  any  medical 
man  take  less  than  five  shillings.  Should  he  do»so,  he 
must  either  neglect  the  case  or  lose  by  the  transaction. 
In  all  clubs  we  consider  the  best  arrangement  would  be 
for  no  medical  man  to  be  regularly  appointed,  but  for 
each  member  to  choose  or  select  his  own  doctor.  This 
principle,  combined  with  medical  men  who  hold  club 
appointments  agreeing  to  a  fixed  scale  of  fees,  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  those  of  our  brethren  in  the  future  who 
may  be  desirous  of  obtaining  clubs,  and  this,  we  predict, 
would  be  of  equal  advantage  to  the  "  Box,"  because, as  we 
have  said,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Lodge  to  have  no  sick, 
and  when  a  member  is  ill  to  have  him  restored  as  speedily 
as  possible  ;  and  a  doctor  cannot  be  expected  to  devote 
his  time,  or  bestow  upon  the  case  much  thought  or  atten- 
tion, unless  he  is  paid  fairly  for  the  work  he  has  to 
perform. 


toitt  on  Current  Skptas. 

Honour  where  Honour  is  due. 

Ix  our  uphill  struggle  and  hard  battle  as  physicians  it  is 
refreshing  at  times  to  find  the  daily  journalist  in  his  act  of 
public  duty  paying  such  a  tribute  as  the  following  to  a 
deceased  member  of  our  noble  Profession,  more  particularly 
at  a  season  when  heavy  reflections  are  being  cast  on  certain 
members  of  us  as  yielding  to  the  desires  of  cruel  artifice 
and  infamous  stratagem  : — 

11  A  Good  Man*. — It  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  record 
the  death  of  Dr.  William  Martin,  of  Ratcliffe-on-Trent, 
He  died  on  Monday,  the  I  lth  inst,  at  Buxton,  whither  he 
had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  the  baths.  *  *  *  To  say  that 
Dr.  Martin  was  generally  esteemed  and  will  be  deeply 
lamented  would  be  only  repeating  a  form  of  words,  which 
by  their  frequent  use  and  sometimes  inappropriate  appli- 
cation have  become  stale  and  hackneyed:  Yet  here  they 
may  be  used  in  all  their  plainness  and  literalness.  He 
ved  and  respected  by  the  rich  and  poor,  but  it  is  the 
latter  who  will  feel  his  loss  the  most  keenly  ;  to  them  he 
was  a  friend  as  well  as  a  doctor — ever  ready  to  attend  upon 
them  at  all  times,  both  by  night  and  by  day,  and  under 
all  sorts  of  circumstances  ;  and  his  generous  forbearance 
and  tenderness  towards  them  when  times  were  hard— very 
often  assisting  them  with  money  when  he  himself  was  as 
hard,  or  harder,  pressed  than  they  were — will  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  many  who  were  the  objects  of  his  liberality. 
He  has  fought  life's  battle  bravely  and  honourably  .'  He 
has  done  his  duty  as  only  earnest  and  conscientious  men 
do  it,  and  be  has  fallen  whilst  in  the  discharge  of  that 
:  stricken  down  by  the  result  of  a  cold  caught  when 
out  on  a  long  visit  amongst  his  patients  !  Xo  man  in  the 
parish  will  be  so  much  missed  as  will  the  doctor,  and  they 
will  all  feel  that  he  must  an  1  will  receive  from  the  Master 
the  '  Well  done '  of  the  good  and  faithful  servant,  for 
according  to  his  ability  and  and  strength  he  hath  walked 
uprightly  and  worked  righteousness,  and  spoken  the  truth 
from  his  heart." 

Of  how  many  of  our  provincial  brethren  might  not  the 
same  be  written  !  but  to  the  public  their  work  is  veiled, 
they  labour  by  stealth,  and  are  not  appreciated  as  they 
deserve. 


Miss  Nightingale  on  Small-pox. 
There  was  a  meeting  of  anti- vaccinators  at  the  Town- 
hall,  Manchester,  on  June  23th,  which  was  presided  over 
by  a  late  distinguished  Professor  of  Latin  in  University 
College— Mr.  F.  W.  Newman.  Among  other  things  read 
aloud  by  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Pitman,  who  seems 
to  mix  up  good   and  bad  things  in  an  unfortunate  way- 


ting  co-operation  with  anti-vaccination,  and  such 
like  untenable  contests  with  medical  science — there  was 
a  letter  from  a  doctor  of  the  name  of  Garth  Wilkinson, 
whose  name  we  have  seen  connected  with  a  pamphlet  of 
very  bad  taste  against  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  This 
gentlemen  in  his  epistle  quotes  the  honoured  name  of 
Plorence  Nightingale  as  having  said  in  her  "  Xotes  on 
Nursing  " — "  I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  smelt  with 
my  nose,  small -pox  growiug  up  in  first  specimens, 
either  in  close  rooms  or  in  over-crowded  wards,  when  it 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  been  caught,  but  must 
have  begun.''  We  would  ask  Miss  Nightingale,  if  this  be 
the  case,  why  small-pox  did  not  exist  among  the  Romans, 
and  why  it  never  breaks  out  iu  Ireland  now-a-days,  since 
vaccination  was  so  commonly  carried  out  there  ?  Crowding 
i3  still  very  common  in  Dublin  and  elsewhere.  It  would 
scarcely  be  necessary  for  us  to  ask  such  questions  if  Mr. 
Newman,  Mr.  Pitman,  and  other  philanthropic  persons, 
would  but  read  some  medical  works  such  as  those  of  Ma- 
pother,  Guy,  or  Cameron,  or  Parkes  on  hygiene.  Why  will 
they  confine  their  reading  to  non-sci  entitic  literature,  or 
little  pamphlets  written  by  some  crotchety  individual  ? 

The  Medical  Bill 
The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Irelanl  has  be^n  re- 
presented in  London  at  intervals  extending  over  several 
weeks  by  a  deputation  consisting  of  Mr.  Macnamara,  the 
ex-president,  and  Mr.  Hargrave,  representative  of  the 
CoUege  in  the  Medical  Council.  These  gentlemen  have 
been  charged  with  the  surveillance  of  the  Medical  Bill, 
and  as  long  as  the  ISth  clause  of  the  Bill,  as  originally  in- 
troduced, existed,  they,  by  direction  of  the  Council, 
exerted  their  influence  in  its  favour.  Inasmuch  as  the  re- 
moval of  this  clause,  and  the  introduction  of  the  third 
subsection  of  the  tenth  clause,  not  only  utterly  destroys 
the  uniform  operation  of  the  measure,  and  abrogates  the 
principle  of  universal  State  supervision,  but  concedes  to 
Universities  most  unjust  and  dangerous  facilities  to  con- 
tinue the  diploma-selling  system,  the  Council  have  now 
decided  to  employ  all  their  influence  to  reject  the  Bill,  or 
postpone  it  until  next  year.  With  that  view  they  reap- 
pointed the  deputation  on  Saturday  last,  and,  having 
already  petitioned  the  House  and  addressed  the  Irish 
members  on  the  subject,  they  are  moving  most  vigorously 
against  the  perpetuation  of  petty  monopolies  and  educat ion 
downwards  which  the  Bill  aims  at. 


The  Reports  of  Medical  Officers. 
The   following  general  order  has   been    published  in 
India  : — 

••  It  has  lately  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief in  India,  that  a  medical  officer  in  charge 
of  a  regiment  has  reported  matters  of  discipline  connected 
with  the  medical  subordinates  attached  to  the  corp3  to  the 
superior  medical  authority  on  the  spot,  who  is  powerless  to 
take  action  in  such  cases,  and  has  neglected  to  make  any 
report  of  the  occurrences  to  his  regimental  commanding 
officer.  The  Commander-in-Chief  desires  it  to  be  pointed 
out  that  this  course  must  necessarily  occasion  delay  in  the 
final  settlement  of  such  cases.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  medical 
officer  to  bring  all  matters  of  this  nature,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  the  notice  of  his  commanding  officer,  under 
whose  immediate  orders  the  medical  subordinates  are 
serving,  and  who  is  held  responsible  for  the  discipline  of 
11  under  his  command." 
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Indian  Medical  Service. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Monday  week  last  Col. 
Sykes  asked  whether  an  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
medical  service  in  India  would  be  made  in  the  spring  of 
1871,  as  it  was  understood  an  examination  would  not  be 
made  in  the  present  autumn — Mr.  Grant  Duff  :  "I  regret 
to  say  that  I  am  unable  to  answer  the  first  question.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  there  may  not  be  an  examination  next 
spring,  as  it  is  understood  that  the  medical  service  is  rather 
overmanned  at  present.  We  have,  however,  written  to 
India  asking  for  precise  information  as  to  immediate  re- 
quirements, and  I  can  state  nothing  definite  till  we  have 
an  answer." 


The  Medical  Services. 

The  Poona  Observer  has  it  on  the  most  reliable  authority 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  amalgamate  the  Indian  and 
British  medical  services,  and  that  the  Government  of  India 
has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements  of  details  re- 
garding pensions,  funds,  subscriptions  to  be  paid  for  those 
who  elect  for  general  service,  &c.  The  deputy-inspector- 
general  of  hospitals  only  will  be  offered  an  inducement  to 
retire.  No  others  below  that  rank  will  be  considered,  but 
those  who  have  reached  fifty  years  of  age  will  have  to  re- 
tire compulsorily.  This  latter  is  as  it  should  be,  there 
being  few  or  none  of  that  age  that  are  equal  to  the  duties 
they  have  to  perform,  either  in  professional  efficiency  or 
physical  strength  and  vigour  of  mind.  Considerable  diffi- 
culty manifests  itself  at  the  Horse  Guards  as  to  the  dis- 
posal of  all  those  native  or  coloured  gentlemen  who  have, 
to  their  great  credit,  qualified  themselves  for  the  Army  as 
assistant -surgeons.  The  Duke  will  not  have  them  with 
European  regiments  at  any  price.  This  hardship  may  be 
overcome  by  these  gentlemen  receiving  a  placebo  in  the 
form  of  a  first-class  civil  surgeoncy  each,  and  so  retain  them 
in  India:  Other  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  medical  and 
military  funds,  present  themselves,  which  the  Government 
of  India  is  called  upon  to  solve.  The  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  each  presidency  will  be  called  upon  for  opinions 
on  certain  matters  ;  and  it  will  give  each  an  opportunity 
of  showing  his  interest  in  his  department,  and  the 
support  he  intends  to  give  the  junior  members  of  the 
medical  service. 


Mr.  Caesar  Hawkins. 
The  thanks  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  have  been  voted  to  Mr.  Hawkins  for 
"  his  services  to  the  College  as  its  late  representative  "  in 
the  Medical  Council.  This  is  what  we  should  have  ex- 
pected. Mr.  Hawkins,  one  of  the  Council  of  the  College, 
was  appointed  by  the  other  Councillors,  and  so  should  be 
thanked  by  them,  if  by  anybody.  The  fellows  had  no 
voice  in  the  matter,  still  less  the  members,  though  these 
are  supposed  to  form  the  College.  Surely,  it  would  have 
been  a  greater  honour  to  have  represented  and  be  thanked 
by  the  College,  than  the  small  section  of  it  that  attain  the 
post  of  Councillors.  Well,  the  outside  fellows  and  mem« 
bers  need  only  say  they  have  no  part  in  thanking  Mr.  Haw- 
kins for  benefits  they  have  never  received. 


He  is  in  a  worse  position,  inasmuch  as  the  question  has 
come  prominently  forward  lately  ;  and,  in  taking  the 
office  in  this  way,  Mr.  Quain  must  be  aware  that  he  will  act 
against  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  Corporation  he 
is  to  represent. 

If  the  Council  had  called  a  meeting  of  fellows  and  mem- 
bers, and  recommended  Mr.  Quain,  he  would  have  been 
certainly  elected  unanimously.  No  one  would  have 
brought  forward  a  more  likely  representative,  simply  be- 
cause they  could  not  do  so.  Mr.  Quain's  popularity  is  as 
well  known  as  his  ability  and  honesty,  and  we  should  have 
been  glad  to  see  him  elected  by  such  a  constituency.  But, 
we  protest  again,  in  the  name  of  the  17,000  members  and 
fellows,  that  we  are  unjustly  and  illegally  prevented  from 
having  part  or  lot  in  this  matter. 


The  Junior  Councillors. 

Everyone  knows  the  prestige  that  attaches  to  seniority 
in  the  Councils  of  most  bodies,  and  in  none  less  than  the 
London  College  of  Surgeons.  The  members  and  fellows 
throughout  the  country  will,  however,  be  pleased  to  hear 
that  their  Junior  Councillors  have  not  been  wanting,  but 
have  already  redeemed  their  promises.  Our  readers  will 
remember  that  when  Mr.  Erichsen  was  elected  we  con- 
gratulated them  that  at  length  the  voice  of  a  true  liberal 
would  be  added,  and  we  are  able  to  say  that  in  the  recent 
election  he  took  the  popular  side.  At  that  meeting  Mr. 
Henry  Lee  and  Professor  Erasmus  Wilson  took  their  seats 
for  the  first  time.  Last  year  and  this  we  spoke  up  for  both 
these  gentlemen,  and  in  some  quarters  were  thought  rash 
in  doing  so.  The  event  has  proved  we  were  right.  Mr. 
Lee  spoke  as  a  true  man  should  on  the  rights  of  fellows 
and  members— in  fact,  he  carried  out  thoroughly  the 
policy  he  promised  in  the  letter  he  published.  We  told 
our  readers  last  year  they  might  trust  him  for  all  he  said, 
and  all  his  words  could  be  construed  to  imply  ;  and  we 
are,  therefore,  glad  to  be  able  so  soon  to  justify  our  pre- 
dictions. 

Mr.  Wilson,  too,  if  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  refuse  to 
vote,  did  say  he  felt  fellows  and  members  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  a  representative  of  the  College  in  the 
Medical  Council.  We  have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  our  new  Councillors,  and  to 
hope  they  will  maintain  the  independent  and  liberal  spirit 
they  have  evinced.  For  the  future,  let  it  be  understood 
that  this  one  test  alone  shall  be  applied  to  every  candidate 
for  election,  and  even  for  re-election,  into  the  College 
Council.  Let  the  fellows  but  be  true  to  themselves,  and 
no  one  who  has  not  given  a  pledge  on  this  poiut  will  ever 
again  obtain  a  seat  at  the  Council  table. 


Mr.  Quain. 
At  the  same  meeting  these  Councillors   nominated  Mr. 
Quain,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  succeed  Mr.  Hawkins. 


Mr.  Gay's  Proposal. 

At  the  same  meeting  of  the  London  College  Council, 
Mr.  Gay  gave  notice  of  the  following  motion  he  would 
bring  forward  : — 

"  1.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Council,  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  is  entitled  to  a  greater 
number  of  representatives  in  the  General  Council  of 
Medical  Education  and  Registration  of  the  United  King- 
dom than  that  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  the  Medical  Act 
of  1858.  2.  That,  in  any  increase  of  number,  provision 
should  be  made  that  one  at  least  of  the  representatives 
of  ihe  College  should  be  elected  by  the  Fellows  and 
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Members.  3.  And  that  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  to  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy 
Council.'' 

The  last  part  of  this  resolution  we  advise  Mr.  Gay  to 
drop,  as  the  Lord  President  might  possibly  make  some  un- 
pleasant reply  as  to  the  selfishness  with  which  he  proposes 
to  keep  so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  As  to  the  other, 
there  is  something  to  be  said  when  the  College  of  Surgeons 
shall  become  in  fact  what  we  desire  it  to  be.  The  CouncU 
of  the  College  is  but  a  select  body  of  a  couple  of  dozen 
eminent  men.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ruling  body 
of  the  University  of  Durham.  Each  sends  a  representative 
to  the  General  Medical  Council.  But  let  the  members 
and  fellows  of  the  College  and  the  graduates  of  the  Uni- 
versity be  the  constituency,  and  then  the  one  would  be 
16,000  or  17,000  ;  the  other — how  many  dozen  ?  This  is 
a  strong  point  in  favour  of  what  has  been  rather  improperly 
called  "direct"  representation,  while  it  does  not  tell 
against  »hat  has  been  more  improperly  stigmatised  as 
"  indirecet "  representation.  We,  who  have  advocated  both 
methods,  are  not  disconcerted,  nor  would  the  carrying 
of  Mr.  Gay's  motion  at  all  astonish  us  ;  for  we  know  there 
is  liberal  thought  enough  in  the  College  Council,  and  there 
is  also  the  remnant  of  an  unwise  distrust  of  the  fellows 
and  members.  But  such  a  compromise  will  not  do.  The 
executives  of  our  corporations— not  of  this  College  alone, 
but  of  all — must  show  more  trust  in  those  who  elect  them  ; 
must  be  willing  to  recognise  that  they  are  not,  and  cannot 
be,  the  corporations  ;  that  the  glory  of  being  one  consists  in 
the  numbers  of  worthy  members  of  the  Profession  enrolled 
in  its  ranks,  and  the  interest  these  feel  in  its  welfare.  "We 
ask  Mr.  Gay  to  study  these  points  before  he  proceeds. 


A  committee  of  the  British  Medical  Association  have 
been  occupied  in  objecting  to  the  Bill,  unless  representa- 
tion in  the  General  Medical  Council  be  obtained.  Dr. 
Waters,  the  indefatigble  chairman  of  the  committee,  has 
spent  several  days  in  London  working  to  this  end.  A 
petition,  signed  by  Dr.  Waters,  has  been  presented  on 
behalf  of  the  Society.  It  is  carefully  and  exactly  drawn 
up,  and  we  regret  that  space  is  too  limited  to  give  it  entire, 
but  some  parts  of  it  are  exactly  like  others  which  we 
formerly  published.  We  gave  a  paragraph  or  two  of  this 
last  petition  : — 

"  That,  owing  to  the  medical  practitioners  having  no  direct 
representative*!  in  the  Council,  the  profession  evinces  but  little 
interest  in  its  proceedings— a  disadvantage  which  has  been 
admitted  in  the  debates  of  the  Council. 

"That  corporate  interests  only  were  considered  at  the 
special  meeting  of  the  Council  held  in  April  and  May  last  to 
consider  the  provisions  of  the  Medical  Acts  Amencfment  Bill  ; 
while  the  representations  and  wishes  of  the  profession  were 
disregarded. 

"That  the  Conncil,  as  at  present  constituted,  no  longer 
possesses  the  confidence  of  the  profession. 

"That  the  introduction  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
profession  would  give  the  profession  more  confidence  in  the 
Council  than  at  present,  and  would  also  increase  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Council  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  the  public 
and  of  the  profession  in  Medical  Education,  Sanitary  Measures, 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Poor-law  Medical  Belief. 

"  That  a  Bill  has  been  brought  into  your  honourable  House 
intituled  the  '  Medical  Act,  1S53,  Amendment  Bill,'  and  that 
no  provision  is  therein  made  for  the  direct  representation  of 
the  profession  in  the  General  Medical  Council,  although  the 
payment  of  the  representatives  of  the  several  universities  and 
corporation0,  and  of  the  representatives  of  the  Crown,  together 
with  the  general  expenses  of  the  Medical  Council,  amounting 
to  upwards  of  £4,000  annually,  are  defrayed,  not  by  the  bodies 


so  represented,  bu  t  solely  by  fees  exacted  from  the  Medical 
Practitioners  of  the  United  Kingdom  on  Registration. 

i;  That  various  medical  societies  in  the  large  towns  of 
England,  as  well  as  branches  of  the  British  Medical  Associa- 
tion, have  passed  similar  resolutions. 

"  That  the  Irish  Medical  Association,  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland,  the  Roval  Co' lege  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  have  passed 
resolutions  in  favour  of  Direct  Representation. 

"  That  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh ;  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh  ;  the  Faculty  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  various  medical  societies 
in  Scotland,  have  petitioned  for  Direct  Representation. 

"  That  the  election  ot  direct  representatives  by  the  registered 
members  of  the  profession  can  now  be  readily  effected  for  each 
of  the  three  divisions  of  the  kingdom  by  means  of  voting 
papers. " 


Baby-Farming. 

Is  the  course  of  our  remarks  upon  baby-farming,  we 
drew  attention  to  the  fact  of  London  not  being  the  only 
nest  for  the  cormorant  who  eked  out  existence  by  trading 
in  the  destruction  of  children.  We  spoke  of  the  old 
woman  in  country  places,  who  ■  cares  the  love  child  and 
neglects  it,"  and  we  recommended  the  police  to  be  com- 
municated with  by  those  who  knew  the  existence  of  any 
farm  in  their  neighbourhood.  We  admire,  accordingly, 
the  manly  step  taken  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  R.  Thorpe,  the  in- 
cumbent of  Christ  Church,  Camberwell,  who  applied 
on  Thursday  last  at  the  Lambeth  Police  Court  to  Mr. 
Elliott,  in  order  to  solicit  his  advice  and  assistance  re- 
specting the  existence  of  two  baby-farming  establish- 
ments in  his  district.  Being  unable  to  prove  actual 
ill-usage,  although  the  reverend  gentleman  has  alleviated 
the  condition  of  the  children  (if  carefully  tended  or 
nursed,  why  require  alleviation  ?),  the  presiding  magis- 
trate could  not  advise  him  further  than  for  him  to  com- 
municate with  the  police.  We  think  the  most  advisable 
course  to  be  adopted  will  be  for  these  farms  to  be  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Poor-law  medical  officer  of 
the  district  wherein  they  exist,  and  that  this  gentleman 
visit  these  children  as  he  does  the  imbecile  and  parish 
lunatic,  for  which  he  is  paid  2s.  Cd.  per  quarter  ;  that, 
if  he  suspect  unfair  treatment,  or  neglect,  he  send 
them  into  the  workhouse  ;  and  that  he  send  in  a  return 
of  all  such  cluldren  in  his  district  to  the  Board  of 
Guardians  each  quarter  day,  being  remunerated,  of 
course,  per  case,  as  for  pauper  lunatics.  The  licensing 
system  raised  by  a  contemporary  would  never  work  in 
country  districts ;  and  the  parish  doctor  we  conceive  to  be 
the  proper  official  to  visit  these  farms,  and,  if  he  find  any- 
thing suspicious,  order  the  children  to  the  house,  and 
hand  over  the  superintendent  of  the  farm  to  the  police. 


The  Faculty  of  Imitation. 
We  believe  those  who  have  the  faculty  of  imitation 
highly  developed  are  fond  of  taking  advantage  of  the  gene- 
ral doings  of  others.  Last  week  we  were  treated  to  a 
leading  article  in  the  Lancet,  which  indisputably  proves 
the  writer  has  been  reading  our  recent  remarks  in  the 
Medical  Press  upon  "  Speimatorrhcea,''  and  other  papers 
on  the  same  subject  lately  published  by  Mr.  Teevan  and 
Dr.  Waring-Curran.  When  the  editor  of  the  Lancet 
merely  recapitulates  the  practical  views  of  other  men,  we 
think  that  he  should  acknowledge  them ;  but  since  he 
winds  up  with  the  remark — "  We  know  with  certainty  very 
little  about  the  actual  prevalence  or  those  direct  effects  of 
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self-abuse,"  we  pity  him,  whilst  we  object  to  the  pompous 
tone  of  second-hand  effusions  built  upon  the  labours  of 
others,  and  with  the  Lancet's  wonted  generosity  and  self- 
sufficiency  unrecognised. 

Cucumbers. 
The  cucumber  is  the  favourite  luxury  of  the  working- 
class  ;  consumed  with  great  gusto,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences, and  chiefly  eaten  at  tea  or  supper  by  them.  The 
cucumber  found  in  the  market  is  generally  obtained  from 
plants  forced  in  a  warm  damp  atmosphere.  When  the 
heat  of  the  day  is  greatest  the  plants  are  watered,  and  then 
the  windows  of  the  frame  lid  closed,  and  the  action  of 
solar  light  prevented  by  covering  the  pane3  with  a  blind. 
A  kind  of  steam  is  thus  generated  in  the  interior  of  the 
bed,  and  the  fruit  forced  to  grow  with  great  rapidity. 
This  is  generally  the  variety  known  as  the  black  spined 
long  prickly,  a  contrast  to  the  sandy  cucumber  grown  in 
the  open  fields  of  Bedfordshire.  Our  object  here  is  to 
remind  lovers  of  this  vegetable  that,  in  addition  to  the  sac- 
charine and  nutritious  elements'  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion of  the  cucumber,  we  have  aho  acrid  and  purgative 
principles,  found  not  unfrequently  in  a  state  of  concentra- 
tion, hence  accounting  for  the  great  suffering  and  alarming 
train  of  symptoms  induced  after  a  surfeit  of  this  fruit. 
We  have  known  last  season,  many  cases,  at  one  time  dan- 
gerous, which  we  had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  to  be 
dependent  upon  cucumber  poisoning,  and  entirely  owing 
to  utter  carelessness  and  incaution  in  dressing  and  eating 
this  vegetable.  We  consider  before  using  the  cucumber  it 
should  in  every  instance  be  sliced  and  purged  of  the  pre- 
ponderance of  its  acrid  and  purgative  elements  by  treating 
with  a  little  salt  and  then  saturated  with  vinegar  for  some 
hours  previously — never  eaten  without,  in  fact — otherwise 
it  is  very  apt  to  produce  an  active  and  severe  form  of  pur- 
gation, accompanied  by  intense  pain  and  constituting  the 
so-called  choleraic  diarrhoea. 


Vital  Statistics  of  Salford. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Health  Committee,  March 
3rd,  1870,  the  Officer  of  Health  for  Salford  submitted  the 
vital  statistics  for  1869.  The  death  rate  has  been  26-64 
per  1,000,  a  high  one.  The  birth  rate  was  39  35.  This 
is  generally  the  case — whenever  birth  rates  are  high  the 
people  are  poor,  uncivilized,  and  die  early.  Salford,  it" 
seems,  had  in  1869  the  fourth  highest  birth  rate  and  the 
sixth  highest  death  rate  of  fourteen  towns  mentioned  by 
the  Registrar-General.  In  1868  it  was  even  worse. 
Salford  had  then  the  second  highest  death  rate  and  the 
third  highest  birth  rate.  The  citizens  of  Salford  have, 
therefore,  the  great  lesson  to  learn  that,  if  they  propagate 
so  fast,  they  will  live  miserably,  and  die  young. 

Scotch  Medical  Celebrities. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  four  very  distin- 
guished members  of  the  Profession  who  have  recently  de- 
parted from  among  us — Drs.  Simpson,  Clark,  Copland, 
and  Mr.  Syme — were  all  of  them  citizens  of  the  modern 
Greece,  as  it  has  been  called  by  some  recent  author — 
Scotland.  No  one  can  doubt  that  Scotland  is  far  in  advance 
t)f  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom  in  its  philosophy  ;  and  with- 
out sound  philosophy  no  character  is  ever  complete.  The 
two  heads  of  the  modern  school  of  philosophy,  Mill  and 


Alexander  Bain,  have  both  received  their  prophet's  mantle 
from  Scotch  philosophers.  If  positive  thought  is  soon  to 
be  dominant  among  English-speaking  nations,  it  will  be 
mainly  owing  to  the  thinkers  of  Scotland  ;  and  medicine, 
being  a  science  essentially  positive  in  its  aims,  has  gained 
incalculably  by  the  Edinburgh  School  which  retains  the 
traditions  of  Ileid  and  Hume. 

Iodide  of  Potassium. 
Tins  important  drug  appears  usually  to  be  sold  in  a 
state  of  great  purity,  although  it  is  very  dear,  being  sold 
at  two  shillings  an  ounce  by  most  druggists,  or  3d.  per 
drachm.  It  would  be  of  importance  if  it  could  be  sold 
at  half  the  price,  as  it  is  admitted  in  large  doses  in 
modern  practice  in  syphilis. 

Mr.  Cock. 

Mr.  Cock,  stimulated  by  the  paragraphist  \<*ho  sends 
college  trifles  to  the  Times,  has  informed  that  journal  that 
he  is  not  the  first  president  to  throw  open  the  College 
doors  to  the  fellows  and  members  ;  but  that  the  late  meet- 
ings have  been  held  under  regulations  established  by  the 
Council.  As  Mr.  Cock's  period  of  office  is  now  over,  and 
Sir  Wm.  Fergusson  has  succeeded  him,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  there  is  a  general  impression  abroad 
that  the  president  possesses  very  great  influence,  and  that 
in  Mr.  Cock's  case  that  influence  was  thrown  on  the  side 
of  liberal  conduct  towards  members  and  fellows.  We  may 
add,  that  seldom  has  the  College  had  a  president  so  zealous 
iu  the  discharge  of  all  his  duties  and  who  devoted  so  much 
time  to  College  matters.  For  this  reason  we  deeply  regret 
that  he  was  not  able  to  call  the  meeting,  so  gracefully 
asked,  to  discuss  the  question  that  now  is  foremost  in 
medical  politics,  during  his  term  of  office.  We  can  now 
only  appeal  to  Sir  W.  Fergusson  to  call  such  a  meeting, 
and  thus  honour  his  predecessor  by  doing  that  which  he 
would  himself  no  doubt  have  done,  after  the  respectful 
request  he  received  at  the  last  meeting. 

Free  Medical  Education. 
M.  N.  Pascal,  in  a  letter  to  the  Moitvement  MedicaL', 
says  : — u  A  professor  well  known  by  the  treasurers  who 
paid  him,  and  better  known  in  the  learned  world  on  ac- 
count of  the  twelve  places  he  occupied  undes  Louis 
Philippe,  than  by  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  science, 
said,  with  the  princely  contempt  which  belonged  to  him, 
'You  men  of  free  education  are  but  dried  fruits:'  to 
which  one  of  the  professors  of  the  free  school  replied 
before  hi3  pupils,  '  Dry  fruits  are  always  more  valuable 
than  rotten  fruit.'  The  'dried  fruits'  are  content  to 
teach  what  they  know,  and  they  only  tell  us  to-day  what 
they  know.  This  Velpeau,  when  he  was  a  free  pro- 
fessor, dedicated  his  principal  work  to  medical  students, 
because  they  made  him  the  most  sought  alter  of  all  pro- 
fessors, and  to  his  father-in-law,  M.  Quesneville,  'author 
of  bis  domestic  happiness,' showing  by  this  that  between 

pupils  anil  teachers,  and  between  children  'and  parents, 
the  relation  U  similar.  It  is  true  that  when  the  garment 
of  Ncssus  touched  his  shoulders  he  suppressed  this  dedi- 
cation. Was,  perhaps,  his  teaching  more  Valuable  after 
than  before  i  And  Pajot,  who  for  twenty  years  has 
taught  midwifery  to  ten  thousand  pupils,  and  has  not 
denied  liberty,  and  who  would   to-morrow   have   more 
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pupils  than  all  of  the  faculty  if  the  Grand  Amphitheatre 
were  closed.  Do  you  call  these  men  '  dried  fruits  ?' 
Let  us  hasten  to  say  that  the  demonstration  of  the  in- 
feriority of  the  official  instruction  has  no  longer  any  need 
of  being  made,  except  to  fir3t  year's  students.  Advanced 
students,  and  foreign  medical  men  who  visit  our  diniqnen, 
quickly  make  up  their  minds  about  some  of  our  faculty, 
and  do  not  hide  their  sentiments."  Decidedly  the  Pa- 
risians are  a  revolutionary  people. 

Signs  of  Death. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  a  bequest  has  been  re- 
cently made  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Academy  to  award  annually 
a  valuable  prize  for  the  best  means  of  unfadingly  de- 
monstrating the  existence  of  death  and  thus  guarding 
against  premature  sepulture.  It  Bonchut  has  suggested 
that  the  contraction  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  by  calabar 
bean  and  atropine  is  a  reliable  test  and  one  capable 
of  being  employed  without  suffering  or  danger  to  the 
patient. 

Tubercular  Meningitis. 
Dr.  Vogf.l,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  Children,  denies 
that  it  is  possible  to  prove  the  absence  of  inherited 
taint  in  this  fatal  disease,  and,  from  several  years  of  large 
practice  in  a  poor  district,  he  concludes  that  tuberculosis 
is  far  less  common  than  it  would  be  if  external  conditions 
had  much  influence  in  its  production.  He  regards  the 
arachnoid  as  the  seat  of  tubercles  in  this  disease.  He- 
observes  that  in  this  disease  it  is  always  to  be  remarked 
that  an  older,  larger,  yellow  tubercle  exisfs  somewhere 
else  in  the  body.  He  condemns  the  use  of  mercury  in 
this  disease. 


for  them  in  the  Caroline  Institute.  Iu  Vienna,  also,  the 
Professors  of  the  University  have  decided  that  women 
shall  be  admitted  to  follow  out  the  curriculum  and  attend 
hospital. 

The  Vienna  University  has  decided  to   admit  women 
to  its  curriculum,  and  two  ladies  are  studying  there. 

Scarlatina,  measles,  and  diarrhoea  have  been  recently 
very  fatal  in  Marylebone. 


Croup. 
Dr.  Vogel,  of  Dorpat,  Russia,  Bays  that  both  emetics 
and  tracheotomy  are  useless  in  croup,  which  in  well  de- 
clared cases  may  be  set  down  as  a  fatal  disease.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  reason  why  Trousseau  succeeded  so  often 
in  his  tracheotomy  cases  was  because  diphtheria  is  com- 
mon in  that  country  and  that  croup  is  often  confounded 
with  catarrhal  laryngitis. 

Lady  Doctors. 
If.  Xelatox,  If.  Milne  Edwards,  and  M.  Duruy,  are 
anxious  to  found  a  school  of  medicine  especially  for 
women.  The  Parisians  don't  marry  much  now-a-days, 
so  it  does  seem  fair  that  the  girls  should  be  allowed  to 
compete  with  them  for  the  good  things  of  this  life,  as 
well  as  to  go  into  nunneries,  which  have  been  called  clubs 
for  spinsters. 

Female  Doctors  in  France. 

The  female  medical  agitation  is  assuming  important 
dimensions  in  France.  Already  the  proposal  to  erect  a  free 
medical  school  for  women  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Empress  by  Messrs.  Duruy,  Xelaton,  Husson,  and  Milne 
Edwards.  Probably  France  will  soon  rival  America  in  the 
movement,  and  it  is  not  only  there  that  American  ideas  are 
taking  root.  In  London  a  royal  decree  has  authorised  wo- 
men to  practise  medicine  after  they  have  undergone  the  usual 
tests  of  efficiency,  and  a  special  course  is  about  to  be  created 


Mr.  Gladstone    is  said  to  be  in  excellent  health 
again. 


Already  £1,740  has  been  raised  for  the  Syme  Testi- 
monial. 

The  will  of  Sir  James  Forbes  Clark,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  has 
just  been  proved  under  the  personalty  of  .£25,000. 


"War  fever  rages  in  Paris  at  present.  Its  symptoms 
are  delirium,  belief  in  murder,  and  an  insane  desire  to 
kill  and  be  killed  by  some  person. 

The  culprit  John  Jones,  who  murdered  the  family  of 
seven  in  such  an  atrocious  manner  at  L'xbridge  in  May, 
received  sentence  of  death  on  Friday  last. 


Fever  unfortunately  continues  to  increase  at  Liverpool. 
In  the  Workhouse  Fever  Hospital  last  week  there  were 
229  cases,  as  against  1S6  in  the  preceding  week. 

Dr.  Thomas  Reade,  of  Belfast,  asserts  that  he  was  one 
of  the  first  observers  who  published  cases  of  syphilitic 
disorders  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes  in  1831  and 


The  Committee  for  Hospital  Organisation  is  progress- 
ing favourably,  and  holds  frequent  meetings.  The  pro- 
gramme, we  hear,  is  Provident  Dispensaries  and  Consul- 
tations at  Hospitals.     "We  wish  them  all  suce>. 


Mr.  Johx  Hilton*,  F.R.S.,  surgeon  extraordinary  to  the 
Queen,  after  holding  the  office  of  surgeon  to  Guy's  Hos- 
pital during  more  than  twenty  years,  was  unanimously 
elected  consulting  surgeon  to  that  institution.  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  Bart.,  was  the  last  surgeon  elected  to  this  same 
office  at  Guy's. 

Dr.  Broadbext  reports  that  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
typhus  fever  have  occurred  in  London  during  the  past 
week  or  two,  immediately  following  in  the  wake  of  the  re- 
lapsing fever  epidemic,  which  had  assumed  somewhat 
alarming  proportions. 

The  election  of  a  head  master  of  the  Royal  Medical 
College  at  Epsom,  in  the  room  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robinson 
I  Thornton,  presented  to  the  wardership  of  Trinity  College, 
Glenalmond,  will  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  present 
week.  The  stipend  is  '.£700  a  year,  with  a  furnished 
house. 
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Mr.  J.  G.  Brough  has  been  appointed  Librarian  of  the 
London  Institution.  Mr.  Brough  for  ten  years  edited  the 
Chemist  and  Druggist.  We  are  glad  to  hear  our  contempo- 
rary will  still  obtain  some  original  contributions  from  his 
pen,  although  it  loses  his  services  as  actual  editor. 


The  meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th  of 
August,  promises  to  be  interesting.  The  annual  Museum 
originally  instituted  by  Mr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  will  be 
repeated,  and  books  are  also  to  be  exhibited. 


The  Committee  at  work  on  the  out-patient  department 
of  our  London  hospitals  seems  anxious  to  do  what  is  right. 
Another  meeting  has  been  held,  and  one  more  takes  place 
to-morrow.  The  work  is  difficult  and  full  of  questions 
that  may  excite  impatience.  We  therefore  ask  for  the 
extra  indulgence  to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  which  we 
know  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  any  of  its  suggestions. 


We  have  been  examining  carefully  the  list  of  gentle- 
men nominated  for  the  Fellowship  of  the  London  College 
of  Physicians.  Some  of  them  well  deserve  the  honour  ; 
and,  if  others  would  not  have  occurred  to  usa3  those  who 
ought  to  be  promoted  at  present,  we  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  mention  names,  especially  as  the  election  does 
not  take  place  until  to-morrow. 


Dr.  Russell,  of  Birmingham  Hospital,  has  related  a 
case  of  large  aneurism  of  the  basilar  artery,  with  local 
disease  of  the  arteries,  and  superficial  softening  of  the 
pons  varolii,  giving  rise  to  two  distinct  ^ind  protracted 
attacks  of  hemiplegia,  each  followed  by  recovery,  and 
then  followed  by  paraplegia.  All  of  these  occurred  in  a 
male,  aged  twenty-six,  who  had  contracted  syphilitic  con- 
tagion six  years  previously. 

Mr.  Haviland  last  week  gave  a  descriptive  lecture,  on 
the  Geographical  Distribution  of  Disease,  at  the  rooms  of 
the  Social  Science  Association.  It  was  illustrated  by  a 
series  of  coloured  maps  showing,  according  to  the  Regis- 
trar-General's returns,  in  what  localities  certain  diseases 
prevail.  Mr.  Haviland  has  devoted  much  time  to  this  sub- 
ject, and,  whatever  may  be  the  theories  propounded,  the 
accumulation  of  facts  cannot  but  furnish  material  for  in- 
vestigation. 

Small-pox  in  Paris  continues  to  be  very  fatal,  although 
there  is  some  decrease  in  the  mortality — 225  instead  of 
267  in  the  week.  Altogether  3,674  people  have  been 
swept  away  in  this  epidemic.  Mr.  Newman  and  other 
vaccino-phobiacs  think  this  is  a  trifle  compared  with  their 
allegations  (never  proved),  that  here  and  there  inconveni- 
ence or  danger  may  result  from  vaccination.  Mr.  Newman 
may  have  taught  Latin  well,  but  Heaven  save  us  from  his 
logic,  which  consists  in  one  single  phrase— ?>os£  hoc,  ergo 

propter  hoc — the  natural  motto  of  quacks  and  fanatics. 
« 

SCOTLAND. 

Dr.  John  Wtlie,  Edinburgh,  is  to  begin  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Pathology  in  November  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 

Kklapsino  fever  has  not  altogether  disappeared  from 
Edinburgh,  several  cases  having  recently  been  admitted 
into  the  Royal  Infirmary. 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROSTITUTION    IN    MADRID. 

FROM  OUR  OWN  CORRESPONDENT. 

Madrid,  July  22th,  1870. 

As  for  some  time  there  has  been  so  much  discussion  of 
the  question  of  the  Government  regulation  of  prostitution 
going  on  in  your  pages,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  a 
few  words  about  what  is  thought  of  such  measures  in  Spain, 
notwithstanding  that  rumours  of  war  are  at  present  of  more 
stormy  interest  than  any  sanitary  question,  however  im- 
portant. 

Dr.  Machucho,  an  esteemed  physician,  has  recently 
written  advising  the  application  of  the  French  police 
system  to  Madrid,  and  it  may  be  as  well  to  let  some  of 
your  readers  hear  what  reasons  he  assigns  for  his  desire  to 
make  such  an  innovation.  He  truly  remarks,  in  the  words 
of  the  Abbe  Constant,  that  prostitution  is  not  a  crime,  but 
rather  a  condition  of  suffering,  to  the  majority  of  women 
who  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it  from  poverty  or 
other  causes.  He  is,  as  most  medical  men  are,  a  foe  to 
the  prohibitory  theory  of  Catholic  countries,  but  is  in 
favour  rather  of  liberal  measures.  He  observes  that  he 
does  not  belong  to  the  class  of  austere  moralists  who  in 
this  matter  carry  their  opposition  so  far  as  not  to  accept 
authorised  prostitution,  under  the  pretext  that  it  will  thus 
become  an  industry  protected  by  the  State.  Such  an  ar- 
gument, he  observes,  would  come  well  from  the  mouth  of 
Philip  IV.,  who  made  the  tolerated  houses  tc  be  shut  up  and 
the  prostitutes  put  in  prison.  In  all  nations,  says  Dr.  Ma- 
chucho, when  any  attention  is  paid  to  public  health,  in  all 
free,  just,  and  illustrious  States,  Governments  have  thought 
it  right  to  regulate  and  watch  over  prostitution,  in  place 
of  absolutely  prohibiting  it — a  measure  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  consent  that  it  should  be  privately  car- 
ried on. 

Belgium  has  made,  especially  in  Brussels,  a  kind  of  law 
concerning  prostitution,  which  is  superior  to  the  Parisian 
law,  which  latter  has  established  a  special  service  known 
under  the  appellation  of  "  office  of  morals."  This  Parisian 
system,  though  incomplete,  has  opposed  a  salutary  barrier 
against  the  progress  and  the  propagation  of  syphilis.  Italy 
has  adopted  for  Turin  and  Florence  the  regulations  of 
Brussels.  In  Prussia  the  tolerated  houses,  which  were  at 
one  time  suppressed  and  then  re-established,  have  been  in 
the  height  of  their  vigour  since  1855  under  a  similar 
"  office  of  morals."  In  Holland,  the  municipal  authority 
has  established,  since  1856,  a  very  regular  and  severe  in- 
spection, instituting  a  communion  to  restrain  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  syphilitic  contagion,  and  forming  registers  for 
the  inscription  of  young  women. 

But,  precisely  because  we  consider  prostitution  as  a 
necessary  evil,  in  populous  cities  and  in  seaport  towns, 
and  because  we  object  to  its  being  abandoned  to  itself,  do 
we  desire  that  governmental  and  municipal  authorities 
should  lessen  the  consequences  of  this  social  plague  by 
causing  sanitary  laws  to  be  scrupulously  fulfilled,  and  by 
chastising  severely  the  abuse  into  which  women  giving 
themselves  up  to  this  sad  trade  run. 

Dr.  Machucho,  therefore,  begs  the  attention  of  the  civil 
governors  of  the  province  to  reform  immediately  the  in- 
terior rules  of  the  tolerated  houses  in  Spain.  The  tolerated 
houses  in  Madrid  are  in  the  greatest  state  of  disorder,  and 
area  constant  menace  to  the  health  of  the  incautious  and 
the  morality  of  families.  Cases  of  syphilis  are  very  fre- 
quent, and  offences  against  morality  become  multiplied. 
Scarcely  can  we  walk  a  step  at  certain  hours  in  the  D 
central  streets,  without  being  detained  by  infected  and 
impure  women.  These  abuses  should  not  be  permitted  in 
a  city  like  Madrid.  Modem  societies  authorise  prostitu- 
tion in  tolerated  houses,  in  order  to  avoid  the  scandal  of 
the  street.  In  Madrid  there  arc  numerous  prostitutes 
before  the  age  of  puberty.  The  civil  magistrate  ought 
severely  to  punish  abuses  such  as  these,  which,  besides 
degenerating  the  human  race,  are  a  constant  danger  to 
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morality  and  public  hygiene.  To  correct  so  many  evils,  it 
is  indispensable,  says  Dr.  Machacho,  to  establish  a  law,  in 
which  the  following  bases  shall  be  adopted,  and  which 
have  been  advised  by  the  most  eminent  physicians  and 
hygienists  :  1st.  To  inscribe  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom 
of  Spain  women  who  give  themselves  up  publicly  to  pros- 
titution. 2.  To  visit  them  twice  a  week,  using  the  specu- 
lum in  every  examination.  3.  To  admit  venereal  patients 
into  general  hospitals.  4.  To  establish  public  dispensaries 
for  poor  persons  with  venereal  disease.  5.  To  prohibit  in 
an  absolute  manner  all  provocation  in  the  public  streets. 
Under  no. pretext  ought  prostitutes  to  be  permitted  to  use 
words,  actions,  gestures,  openly  provocative  of  prostitution. 
Dr.  Machucho  adds  that  in  spite  of  the  salutary  and 
profound  respect  for  individual  liberty  entertained  in 
England,  that  country  has  not  feared  to  restrict  liberty  in 
so  far  as  prostitutes  are  concerned.  By  a  law  promiU- 
gated  in  September  13th,  1S66,  England  has  conceded  the 
right  to  submit  to  medical  visitation  during  a  year,  all 
women  accused  of  giving  themselves  up  notoriously  and 
habitually  to  prostitution.  He  adds  that  the  said  law  is 
applied  merely  to  ports  and  cities  with  garrison  towns  ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  extended  to  all  England, 
since  it  has  gained  the  appliance  of  the  scientific  English 
press,  from  its  having  produced  such  excellent  results.  In 
Plymouth,  for  instance,  the  proportion  of  venereal  disease 
in  the  English  marine  has  fallen  from  the  proportion 
of  7  per  100  to  2  per  100. 

INATIOX. 

A  physician  of  Alencon ,  M.  Dauiviseau,  proposes  with 
regard  to  the  important  question  of  revaccination,  as  a 
better  guarantee  of  preservation,  after  vaccinating  chil- 
dren to  revaccinate  them  the  week  following  with  lymph 
from  their  own  pustules.  He  asserts  that  the  second 
vaccination  has  frequently  given  results,  whilst  the  third 
has  failed.  He  acts  in  the  same  way  with  adults  when 
he  revaccinates  them. 


(ToiTOpoui)rnce, 


BABY  FARMING  AND    LADY  WRITE  I 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL   PRESS  AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir,— The  long  communication  of  a  lady  signed  A  B 
Balderdash  ?  — )  inserted  in  The  Times  is  so  unreal  that  no  one 
would  pay  attention  to  it,  were  it  not  that  AB.  casts  a  reflection 
upon  our  profession  which  demands  remedying  if  real,  and 
further  explanation  in  any  case  if  imaginary.  A.  B.  writes  of 
a  medical  man  with  an  obtrusive  brass-plate  on  his  door,  who 
takes  hi3  chance  of  practice  with  his  brother  Medicos,  upon 
whom  she  called,  and  who  "  cheerfully  "  agreed  to  a'.! 
the  lady's  troubles,  or  have  her  taken  care  of,  when  the  time 
of  parturition  arrives,  and  the  child  adopted.  The  fee,  A.  B. 
tells  us,  required,  was  some  £50  or  £6°.  ,:  As  he  was  a  public 
practitioner,  1  fancy  he  was  duly  qualified  by  a  degree  from 
some  college,  and  very  possibly  holds  a  respectable  position,  in 
ghbourJwod."  Again  :  "  But  it  is  not  a  pleasant  thing 
to  think  that  a  regular  doctor  could  not  only  lend  himself  to 
such  lucrative  wickedness,  but  actually  court  it  by  advertise- 
ments in  a  daily  paper."  I  ask  A  B.  in  all  seriousness,  to 
name  this  gentlemaD,  and  send  you  in  confidence  his  address, 
that  you  may  judge  of  the  reality  of  her  letter.  As  it  is  I 
believe  A.  B.  to  have  merely  written  that  which  is  the  effu- 
sion of  a  fertile  imagination,  and  I  will  not  believe  that 
any  qualified  member  of  our  noble  profession  would  stoop  to 
such  wickedness  and  dangerous  infamy,  or  lend  himself  to 
becoming  an  abortion-monger  for  a  paltry  £50.  If  A.  B.  gets 
her  little  kitchen  maid,  after  great  persuasion,  to  do  dirtier 
work  than  is  to  be  done  in  her  scullery,  and  gets  her  own 
worthy  self  up  in  a  style  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  men, 
Park  and  Boulton,  to  simulate  pregnancy,  I  sympathise 
with  her  in  not  recording  her  experiences,  until  the  subject 
becomes  sensational  and  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  fashionable. 
I  allow  Baby  Farming  to  be  one  of  the  disgraces  of  the  age, 
but  would  not  permit  A.  B.  to  traduce  our  profession,  without 


asking  that  the  name  of  the  medical manalluded  to  be  divulged ; 
if  guilty  he  must  be  removed  off  the  Register,  but  if  he  be  no 
more  than  an  imaginary  character,  I  demand  explanation 
for  our  brethren's  sake.  W.  C.  D. 


gpMral   ftffos. 


Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London.— At  an  Extraordinary 
Meeting  of  the  College  on  Monday,  the  ISth  inst.,  the  follow- 
ing Gentlemen,  having  conformed  to  the  by-la ws  and  regr- 
lations  and  passed  the  required  examinations,  were  granted 
licences  to  practise  physic,  including  therein  the  practice  of 
medicine,  surgery,  and  midwiftrv: — Thomas  Allen,  King's 
College  Hospital,  W.C.  :  John  Batelev,  M.R.CS.,  South- 
townTGreat  Yarmouth  ;  William  Frederick  Butt,   M.I' 

-.  Park  lane,  W.J  William  Bowen  Davies, 
M.R.C.S.,  15  Edmund  Terrace,  Cornwall  road,  W.  :  David 
Henry  Goodsall,  M.R.CS. ,  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  City 
road,  E.C  ;  William  Hodges,  M.R.CS.,  12  Ashley  road,  Bris- 
tol ;  George  Millson,  Donington.  Spalding  ;  William  Price, 
M.  R.C.S.,  Universitv  College  Hospital,  W.C;  Arthur  Ravnor, 
M.R.C.S.,  16  Warden  road,  Kentish  Town,  N.W.:  Tom 
Robinson,  M.R.CS.,  London  Hospital,  E. :  Wm.  Wilberforce 
Smith,  M.R.CS..  26  Bishops  road,  W. ;  Henrv  Banks  Sr>encer, 
M.I>.  Bt  And..  HL-h  street,  Oxford;  William  Bezley  Thome, 
M.Il.i  .per    Baker    street,   N.W.;    Pettr"  Yincent 

Timothv,   M.R.C  -hip  street,  E.C. ;  Edward  Wilis 

Way.  M.R.CS.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia.— The  following 
candidate,  having  passed  in  medicine  and  midwifery,  will  rj- 
ceive  the  College  Licence  on  his  obtaining  a  qualification  in 
surgery  recognized  by  the  College: — Charles  H-dmes,  46 
Ogden  street,  Ardwick,  Manchester. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital. — The  annual  distribution  of 
to  the  Students  of  the  Medical  School  attached  to  this  ho-pital 
took  place  on  Monday  afternoon  in  the  Board-room  of  the 
hospital.  Dr.  Stanley,  Dean  of  Westminster,  presided.  The 
prizemen  were  as  follows  :  —  Llewellyn  Scholarship,  Mr. 
Noakes  :  Golding  Scholarship,  Mr.  Chittenden  :  Gold  Medal, 
Mr.  Noakes  :  Senior  Anatomy,  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Lea  ;  Cer- 
tificates of  Honour,  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Crouch  ;  Junior 
Anatomy,  Bronze  Medal,  Mr.  Hartley  ;  Certificates,  Mr. 
Orwin  and  Mr.  Stephens  ;  Senior  Physiology,  Silver  Medal, 
Mr.  Lea ;  Certificate,  Mr.  Chittenden.  Junior  Phy>: 
Bronze  Medal,  Mr.  Gray ;  Chemistry,  Silver  Medal,  Mr. 
Leeds  ;  Certificate,  Mr.  Couldrey  ;  Senior  Medicine,  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Walkers  ;  Certificate,  Mr.  Noakes  ;  Junior  Medi- 
cine, Bronze  Medal,  Mr.  Routh  ;  Certificate,  Mr.  Lea  ;  Senior 
Surgery,   Silver  Medal,    Mr  Certificate,  Mr.  Bur- 

roughs ;  Junior  Surgery.  Bronze   Medal,  Mr.  Routh  ;  Certifi- 
Ir.  Lea  ;  Botany,  Silv  '  fx.  Whitelam  :  Certifi- 

I dr.  Taylor  ;  Materia  Medica,  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Lea  ; 
Certificates,  Mr.  Whitelam  and  Mr.  Chittenden  ;  Midwifery, 
Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Burroughs  ;  Certificates,  Mr.  Noakes  and 
Mr.  Leigh  ;  Forensic  Medicine,  Silver  Medal,  Mr.  Leizh  ; 
Certificate,  Mr.  Weston  ;  Pathology,  Silver  Medal,  Mr. 
Leigh  ;  Certificate,  Mr.  Hanson  ;  Practical  Chemistry,  Silver 
Medal,  Mr.  Lea  ;  Certificate,  Mr.  Champn 

The  Opponents  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. — Whatever 
opinions  may  be   held   as  to   the   policy   of  the  Cont' 
Diseas  ere  can  be  very  little  difference  as  to   the 

justice  of  Lord  Henry  Lennox's  denunciation  of  the  style  in 
which  the  opposition  to  them  has  been  carried  on.  Never, 
perhaps,  during  the  present  century  has  a  mass  of  literature 
so  utterly  obscene  been  forced  upon  decent  people  as  the  moun- 
tains of  tracts,  memorials,  and  handbills  thrust  into  the  hands 
of  women  and  unmarried  girls  by  the  opponents  of  the  .'■ 
Mr.  Gladstone  having  intimated  the  willingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  grant  an  inquiry  into  the  working  of  these  laws,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  in  what  way  the  circulation  of  these 
handbills  and  memorials  by  the  Anti- Contagious  Disease  i 
Association  can  be  justified.  The  credit  or  discredit,  which- 
ever it  may  be,  of  passing  these  Acts,  belongs  to  no  one  party 
or  class  of  persons  ;  and  they  have  indubitably  effected  some 
valuable  sanitary  and  moral  results  in  the  districts  where  they 
have  been  enforced.  But  the  cost  of  any  such  reforms  may 
be  too  g  -eat ;  and,  if  the  objections  are  valid,  they  cm  be  best 
urged  before  the  impartial  and  skilled  tribunal  of  a  Royal 
Commission.  The  present  appeals  to  fear,  or  to  worse  feel- 
ings, deserve  unqualified  condemnation. — The  Standard. 
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HOUSE  OF    COMMONS.— July  20th. 

CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES   ACTS   EEPEAL  (1866  1869). 

When  Mr.  Jacob  Bright  moved  the  repeal  of  these  Acts 
last  Wednesday,  the  house  was  cleared  as  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. A  good  deal  of  what  passed  never,  however,  transpired, 
and  the  following  is  a  condensed  summary  of  the  main  features 
of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Jacob  Bright  said,  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  had 
been  smuggled  through  the  House  without  an  opportunity 
having  been  given  to  hon.  members  to  discuss  the  measure. 
The  same  course  had  not  been  taken  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  The  Press  had  not  criticised  the  Act  with  all 
materials  necessary  for  doing  so,  and  some  papers  had  refused 
to  insert  replies  to  articles  they  had  published  on  the  subject. 
No  witness  had  been  called  for  the  Crown  that  was  not  a  paid 
official  and  a  tool  of  the  Act.  Bishops  had  supported  it,  and 
now  there  was  an  association  whose  object  was  to  extend  the 
Act  to  all  the  women  of  England.  It  was  to  the  interest  of 
the  police  employed  under  the  Act  to  prove  cases.  The  asso- 
ciation to  which  he  had  alluded  had  its  objects  to  serve,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  required  to  expend  money 
to  protect  British  husbands  in  the  commission  of  adultery. 
That  as  regarded  the  army,  we  had  never  suffered  from  the 
physical  weakness  of  our  men,  though  we  had  sometimes 
suffered  from  the  mental  weakness  of  our  commanders.  He 
would  not  argue  the  question  on  sanitary  results.  A  voice  was 
heard  from  the  country  against  the  Bill  in  spite  of  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Press.  By  what  process  did  the  law  work  ?  By 
that  of  spies,  who  dogged  the  steps  of  poor  ruined  women, 
and  who  entered  poor  men's  houses  and  insulted  the  women. 
Class  legislation  had  never  been  so  put  in  force.  The  women 
taken  up  under  this  Act  had  not  even  a  chance  before  the 
magistrate,  for  they  were  induced  by  fraud  and  cajolery  to 
sign  a  voluntary  submission.  The  fraud  and  cajolery  were 
sanctioned  by  the  War  Office.  He  made  that  statement  with 
deliberation.  If  a  woman  refused  to  place  herself  iu  the  power 
of  the  police,  she  was  bullied.  We  locked  up  those  persons 
in  order  that  they  might  have  the  ministrations  of  the  gaol 
chaplain.  Better  to  lock  up  some  of  those  who  defended  the 
Acts.  Prostitution  had  been  legalized  in  England.  The  law 
had  changed  sides,  and  we  were  in  partnership  with  houses  of 
ill-fame,  and,  by  sanitary  care,  prostitution  was  made  attrac- 
tive. 

Lord  Henry  Lennox  said,  having  listened  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Manchester,  especially  to  that  part  of  it 
which  related  to  the  results  of  the  Albert  Hospital  at  Devon- 
port,  he  could  not  remain  wholly  silent,  seeing  that ,  while 
acting  as  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  he  had  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  details  of  the  working 'of  that  institution.  The 
hon.  member  for  Manchester  had  challenged  the  House  on 
two  points — first  of  all  he  had  denied  the  beneficial  working 
of  the  Acts,  and,  secondly,  he  had  denied  the  moral  benefits 
flowing  from  them  ;  but  he  hoped  to  give  a  categorical  answer  to 
the  hon.  member  on  both  of  those  questions.  He  declared 
that,  so  far  from  there  having  been  any  insufficiency  in  the 
degree  of  publicity  given  to  those  views,  on  the  contrary,  he 
deeply  regretted  the  extent  to  which  their  publication  had 
been  carried,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  and  the  means  by 
which  it  had  been  accomplished.  (Hear,  hear.)  For  the  last 
few  months  every  day  and  every  hour  respectable  households 
had  been  invaded  by  pamphlets  and  statements  couched  in 
the  most  filthy  language  and  containing  the  most  indecent 
details.  Talk,  indeed,  of  the  want  of  publicity — he  knew  as 
a  fact  that  in  the  county  in  which  he  himself  lived,  the 
drawing-rooms  and  breakfast  tables  of  the  wives  and  even 
the  maiden  sisters  of  the  most  respectable  families  had  been 
deluged  with  publications  which  deserved  no  other  fate  than 
to  be  brought  under  the  provisions  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act. 
Another  complaint  of  the  hon.  member,  to  which  he  had 
listened  with  equal  astonishment,  was  that  those  Acts  had 
been  passed  without  any  debate  in  that  House.  Whose  fault, 
he  would  ask,  was  that  ?  When  those  Acts  were  introduced 
they  went  regularly  through  all  the  various  stages  through 
which  all  other  legislative  measures  passed  in  the  ordinary 
course.  As  to  the  beneficial  working  of  the  Acts,  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Manchester  had  denied,  quoting  some  B 
given  by  Mr.  Wolferston,  the  house-surgeon,  t"  prove  that 
during  a  certain  period  the  number  of  women  admitted  to  the 


Albert  Hospital  at  Devonport  had  increased,  and  from  that, 
forsooth,  the  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  argue  that  prostitu- 
tion in  that  town  had  increased.  He  begged  to  assure  the 
hon.  member  for  Manchester  that  he  had  taken  an  entirely 
erroneous  view  of  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  those  figures, 
the  truth  being  that  the  increased  number  of  admissions  was 
owing  to  the  increased  knowledge  spread  among  those  unhappy 
women  of  the  great  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  them  from 
being  treated  in  that  hospital.  The  hon.  gentlcnan  also 
denied  that  those  Acts  had  any  result.  Now,  having  himself, 
when  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  moved  for  a  vote  of  money 
for  the  erection  of  the  Admiralty  wing  of  the  Albert  Hospital, 
he  told  the  hon.  member,  from  an  official  experience  of  three 
years,  that  the  reason  why  the  results  of  those  Acts  had  not 
been  more  satisfactory  and  complete  was  the  limited  area  over 
which  they  operated,  and  the  comparatively  limited  sums 
which  had  been  expended  in  carrying  them  out.  The  really 
beneficial  effect  of  those  Acts,  the  noble  Lord  contended,  could 
not  be  properly  appreciated  from  the  present  system  of  par- 
tial treatment,  as  that  disease  required,  like  all  other  diseases 
of  the  same  kind,  a  policy,  so  to  speak,  of  stamping  out  to  be 
applied  to  it.  He  also  mentioned  that  at  Sheerness,  in  the 
year  1867,  the  Admiralty  received  official  intimation  that  the 
disease  had  then  been  all  but  completely  stamped  out.  The 
hon.  member  for  Manchester,  referring  to  the  Devonport 
Hospital,  had  stated  that  500  women  were  annually  driven 
up,  forced,  bullied,  and  compelled  even  by  fraud  iu  high  places 
to  enter  those  institutions.  Now,  he  begged  leave,  speaking 
from  official  knowledge,  to  give  his  most  positive  contradiction 
to  that  statement,  and  to  say  that,  so  far  from  force,  bullying, 
or  official  fraud  being  required,  those  wretched  women  flocked 
up,  anxious  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  hospital,  and  fearful 
of  nothing  but  the  jeers  of  the  companions  whom  they  had 
left  outside. 

In  that  hospital  at  Devonport  those  unfortunate  women  were 
not  only7  cured  of  a  loathsome  disease,  but  during  their  cure 
received  the  ministrations  of  the  chaplain,  were  taught  those 
first  principles  of  religion  of  which  when  admitted  they  were 
supremely  ignorant,  and  were  practised  in  all  those  kinds  of 
domestic  and  household  work  which  when  they  left  the  insti- 
tution would  enable  them  to  earn  their  living  without  re- 
turning to  their  former  career  of  degradation.  In  conclusion^ 
he  really  could  not  allow  the  erroneous  statements  of  the  hon . 
member  for  Manchester  to  pass  without  rising  to  implore  the  i 
House  to  pause  in  its  condemnation  of  a  measure  which  he 
believed  was  calculated  to  promote  the  best  social  and  moral 
interests  of  the  country.     (Cheers) 

Mr.  Whitbread  thought  there  was  nothing  morally  wrong 
in  contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  hospitals  for  contagious 
diseases.  Measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  diminish  the  evil  as 
much  as  possible,  but  he  thought  that  severity  on  thfj  part  of 
the  police  would  not  conduce  to  that  result. 

Captain  Vivian  did  not  think  that  the  opponents  of  the  Acts 
had  adopted  a  wise  course.  Mr.  Garth  Wilkinson's  pamphlet, 
which  had  been  distributed  that  morning  at  the  houses  of  hon. 
members,  was  a  filthy  production,  and  contained  a  letter 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  a  lady  which  he  would  not 
characterize.  He  denied  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act- 
had  been  smuggled  through  that  House.  There  had  been 
committees  of  that  House  on  the  Bills  in  1864  and  I 
The  voluntary  system  had  entirely  failed.  Objections  had 
been  taken  to  every  sanitary  measure  passed  by  the  I . 
lature.  How  was  it  that  so  many  of  the  clergy  were  in  favour 
of  the  Acts  now  so  much  condemned  by  those  who  had  got  up 
the  agitation  against  them  ? 

He  then  proceeded  to  read  a  number  of  extracts  from  reports 
of  persons  who   had  seen  the  working  of  the   Acts  and  be- 
lieved them  to  be  beneficial. 
The  debate  was  adjourned. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.— Tiuksi.av. 
nnmsii  miutaky  sri:t;r.uss. 
Major  Anh(.  N  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  whether 
ho    intended  to  request  permission  for  a    British    military 

ii  of  experience  to  be  attached  to  the  head  quarters  of 
the  French  and  Prussian  armies  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
and  reporting  upon  the  effects  of  the  more  recent  inventions 
of  modern  warfare,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  t 
porting  siek  and  wounded  nun  during  rapid  movements  of 
troops. 

Mr.  Secretary  <'.\i:i>wi.n,   replied  that  tho  Army    M 
Department  attached  great  importance  to  the  sugi.e  ;tion   of 
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his  hon.  friend.  He  also  recognised  its  importance,  and  should 
be  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  In 
answer  to  a  question  of  which  he  had  received  private  notice, 
he  might  state  that  in  laying  down  a  general  rule  that  military 
officers  should  not  be  permitted  to  attend  the  armies  of  foreign 
powers  as  correspondents  or  otherwise,  her  Majesty's  govern- 
ment adhered  to  the  course  which  had  been  pursued  on  former 
occasions.  He  was  aware  that  exceptions  had  sometimes  been 
made,  but  in  the  present  case  the  government  had  resolved  to 
adhere  to  the  general  rule. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. -Moxday,  Jcly  25. 

MEDICAL   ACTS   AMENDMENT   BILL. 

This  Bill  was  to  have  been  brought  forward  on  Thursday 
last  but  the  pressure  of  other  business  in  consequence  of  the 
alarming  state  of  affairs  on  the  Continent  compelled  the  Go- 
vernment to  postpone  it  until  Monday  last.  During  that  in- 
terval much  extra  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  Go- 
vernment in  reference  to  the  ISfeh  Clause  and  the  constitution 
of  the  Medical  Council.  The  representatives  of  the  British 
Medical  Association  and  of  several  colleges  were  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  time  in  urging  their  views,  and  Dr.  Waters, 
as  chairman  of  the  Representation  Committee,  was  particu- 
larly active. 

The  Bill  we  lately  announced  as  to  be  brought  forward,  was 
held  over  in  order  to  unite  the  whole  forces  of  the  Opposition, 
all  parties  being  determined,  if  the  Government  would  not 
yield,  to  support  Dr.  Lush,  who  had  given  notice  that  he 
would  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  again  that  day  three  months. 
It  then  became  evident  to  many  that  the  Bill  must  be  post- 
poned, and  when  on  Monday  morning  the  Time*  published  a 
project  of  treaty  between  France  and  Prussia,  those  who 
know  the  work  of  Parliament  fell  assured  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  have  no  time  on  their  hands  to  force  on  a  re- 
luctant and  indignant  Profession  a  Bill  in  which  the  public 
had  never  manifested  the  least  interest. 

Accordingly,  those   who  were  present,  in  case  of  any  such 
attempt,  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.   Forster  state  that 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  the  Bill,  as  it  was 
impossible,  at  this  period,  and  under  present  circumsta:. 
deal  with  the  constitution  of  the  General  Medical  Council. 

Having  kept  open  our  columns  to  a  late  hour  in  order  to 
chronicle  the  debate,  should  any  take  place,  we  rejoice  to  be 
able  simply  to  record  the  failure  of  the  Privy  Council  to  in- 
flict a  great  injury  on  the  Profession,  and  to  congratulate  the 
consistent  opponents  of  the  worst  Medical  Bill  ever  framed  on 
the  success  of  their  unwearied  efforts  to  secure  its  rejection. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 


Our  Parliamentary  Intelligence  contains  a  full  summary  of 
the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  this  subject.  As  our 
own  columns  have  lately  contained  many  letters  upon  one 
side,  we  were  much  gratified  in  inserting  Dr.  Waring- Curran's 
on  the  other.  At  a  late  hour  we  have  received  the  following 
remarks  in  reply  by  Dr.  Drysdale  : — 

It  always  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hear  Dr.  Waring- 
Curran's  opinion  on  such  subjects  is  the  above.  The  boldness 
and  originality  of  his  views  on  many  medical  topics  is  well 
known  to  most  of  the  readers  of  your  enlightened  and  most 
liberal  of  all  medical  journals  in  this  country.     I  understand 


Dr.  Curran  to  say  that  the  Irish  people  are  ' ;  the  most  vir- 
tuous people  in  the  world."  Now,  I  do  not  venture  to  dis- 
pute such  an  assertion,  or,  indeed,  to  give  any  opinion  on  such 
a  difficult  matter  ;  but,  in  scientific  journals  I  sometimes 
wi-h  we  had  the  power  of  arguing  before  hand  upon  the  defi- 
nition of  a  term  we  are  about  to  make  use  of.  Some  persons, 
known  as  utilitarians,  or  followers  of  the  School  of  Bentham, 
define  virtue,  or  morality,  that  conduct  which  tends  to  make 
mankind  happy.  I  fear  that  if  that  definition  were  adhered 
to  Dr.  W.  Curran  would  have  to  prove  to  me  that  a  country  I 
have  so  much  respect  for — Ireland — has,  during  this  century, 
been  more  happy  than  France,  where,  according  to  his 
standard  (whatever  that  may  be),  the  people  are  not  so  vir- 
tuous as  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland.  Does  Dr.  Curran  mean 
by  virtue,  perhaps,  chastity  ?  Are  the  words  synonymous  in 
his  opinion  ?  If  so,  I  dare  say  many  would  say  yes  to  his 
query — "Is  there  a  more  virtuous  people  in  the  world." 
Alas  !  Mr.  Editor,  human  nature  is  such  a  puzzle  to  us  all, 
that  we  find  that  even  the  ideal  chastity  of  Ireland  has  not 
prevented  an  amount  of  human  misery  and  suffering  in  that 
country,  perhaps  unequalled  in  any  European  State  in  the  19th 
century.  Prudence  in  the  matter  of  numbers  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  a  sine  qua  nan  of  virtue,  and  this  element,  virtue, 
and  prudence,  is  common  in  France,  although  M.  Lefort's 
letter  startles  us  by  his  disclosures  as  to  the  practice  of  the 
Parisian  working  men  and  women.  I  saw  it  stated  in  a 
journal  the  other  day  that  the  French  peasants  "habitually 
limited  their  families  to  two  children. "  They  are  either  vir- 
tuous or  not  virtuous  in  such  customs  ;  but  in  so  far  as  they 
are  virtuous  in  this,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  utili- 
tarians, or  of  the  modern  school  of  philosophy,  there  clearly 
must  be  something  wanting  in  the  ideal  of  the  country  which 
Dr.  W.  Curran  calls  the  most  virtuous  in  the  world,  if  that 
ideal  leads  so  frequently  to  overcrowding  and  difficulties  of 
all  kinds.  I  have  long  been  rather  inclined  to  look  upon  the 
French  as  in  some  respects  (except  in  their  love  of  war)  the 
most  civilized  of  all  modern  nations,  and  I  merely  write  this 
note  in  reply  to  Dr.  Curran's  most  admirable  remark 
show  that  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  I  hold  the  same  standard 
of  right  and  wrong  with  him,  unless,  indeed,  he  will  explain 
to  me  what  his  is.  Dogmatic  standards  of  morality,  whether 
derived  from  one  body  of  men  or  another,  are  rarely  satisfac- 
tory to  medical  thinkers.  No  body  of  men  are  so  likely  to 
see  what  is  true  to  nature  in  a  question  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  whatever  they  may  be  obliged,  by  the  re*  auffusla  domi, 
to  profess  outwardly  as  to  their  tenets  of  morality,  there  is 
in  my  experience,  no  body  of  men  so  able  to  see  to  the  bot- 
tom of  such  questions  as  that  of  Coutagious  Diseases  Acts,  or 
other  intricate  problems  as  our  medical  fraternity. 

For  my  part  I  am  entirely  opposed  to  the  English  or  French 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  or  anything  approaching  to  them, 
because  they  are  nostrums  put  forward  to  cure  an  inveterate 
disease,  arising  out  of  our  backward  state  of  theory  in  the 
matter  of  sex-contracts.  They  have  done  very  little  good  in 
France  (in  my  experience)  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  That 
country  is  still  full  of  venereal  contagion,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  carelessness  of  the  working  classes  of  Paris, 
spoken  of  by  M.  Lefort,  with  regard  to  their  parental  duties 
are,  partly,  at  any  rate,  due  to  the  unsensible  teaching  of  the 
police  Acts.  Already  in  our  garrison  towns  we  find  young 
men  and  faithless  married  ones,  asking  what  day  the  women 
have  been  examined,  and  making  use  of  this  knowledge  as  a 
means  of  using  what  they  would  otherwise  have  refrained 
from — prostitution. 

These  were  the  points  I  suggested  to  our  learned  French 
professor,  M.  Lefort,  and  I  added  that  it  seemed  to  me  that 
the  irrevocable  contracts,  alone  sanctioned  by  the  French 
Church,  were  apt  to  add  to  the  amount  of  prostitution,  by  en- 
couraging, as  they  do,  the  life-long  slavery  of  many  persons 
in  cases  even  of  adultery  and  cruelty  in  their  partners, 
thing  that  either  he  or  your  esteemed  correspondent,  Dr. 
Curran,  has  said,  as  yet,  has  changed  my  opinion.  Besides, 
I  hear  from  very  high  authority  that  greater  facility  for 
divorce  worked  very  well  indeed  in  Paris  when  it  existed,  and 
that  it  does  so  now  in  America  in  some  States,  in  which 
States  prostitution  is  almost  unknown,  although  divorce  is  by 
no  means  common,  notwithstanding  its  facility. 
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Active  principles  of  Gelseminum  Sempervirens,  with  a  Case 
of  Foetal  Poisoning  by  three  drachms  of  the  Fluid  Extract 
of  the  Plant. 

Dr.  Theodore  G.  Wobmlet,  Prof,  of  Toxicology  in  Star- 
ling Medical  College,  Ohio,  having  been  solicited  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  of  a  woman  who 
had  died  after  taking  the  fluid  extract  of  gelseminum,  thought 
it  necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  institute  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  order  to  ascertain  whether  that  substance,  as 
prepared  by  Tilden  &  Co.,  contained  any  principle  or  princi- 
ples by  which  its  presence  could  be  certainly  determined. 
These  experiments  are  detailed  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Pharmacy  for  January,  1870,  and  they  show  according  to 
Dr.  G.  that  the  fluid  extract  of  gelseminum  prepared  by  the 
above  firm  contains  a  new  organic  acid,  which  he  names  gelse- 
minic  acid,  and  a  strongly  basic  or  alkaloid  principle,  which, 
being  the  active  principle  of  the  drug,  he  names  gelseminine, 
gelseminia,  or  gclsemia. 

The  case  of  poisoning  which  instigated  these  investigations 
was  as  follows : — 

" On  the  30th  of  January,  1869,  three  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
fluid  extract  were  administered  to  a  young  healthy  married 
woman  several  weeks  advanced  in  pregnancy,  who  at  the  time 
complained  of  no  serious  illness.  In  two  hours  after  taking 
the  dose,  the  patient  complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach, 
nausea,  and  dimness  of  vision.  These  symptoms  were  soon 
succeeded  with  great  restlessness,  ineffectual  efforts  to  vomit, 
and  free  perspiration  over  the  body.  At  the  expiration  of 
about  five  hours  the  pulse  was  found  feeble,  irregular,  and 
sometimes  intermittent ;  there  was  great  prostration,  with 
irregular  breathing  and  slow  respiration.  The  skin  was  dry  ; 
extremities  cold ;  the  pupils  expanded  and  insensible  to  light ; 
the  eyes  fixed  and  inability  to  raise  the  eyelids.  The  vital 
powers  rapidly  gave  way,  and,  without  convulsions,  death  oc- 
curred in  about  seven  hours  and  a  half  after  the  poison ^had 
been  taken. 

"  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  case,  only  three  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  the  fluid  extract  were  taken.  Presuming  it  to 
have  had  about  the  same  strength  as  the  preparation  we  ex- 
amined, the  quantity  of  the  alkaloid  contained  in  this  amount 
could  not  have  much  exceeded  the  sixth  part  of  a  grain. 
This  would  seem  to  indicate  the  alkaloid  to  be  one  of  the  most 
potent  poisons  at  present  known. 

"Post-mortem  appearances. — Eight  days  after  death  the 
body  presented  the  following  appearances,  as  described  by 
Dr.  J.  H.  Stephenson,  who  made  the  autopsy  and  to  whom  I 
am  indebted  for  the  account.  Countenance  natural  as  in 
sleep .  No  emaciation,  and  body  in  a  perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation. Cadaveric  rigidity  very  slight.  The  back  of  the 
neck  and  between  the  shoulders,  extending  the  full  length  of 
the  spine,  as  also  the  depending  parts  of  the  thighs,  and  arm 
to  the  elbows,  presented  a  congested  appearance.  The  mem- 
branes and  substances  of  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata 
were  normal.  The  adipose  tissue  remarkably  thick,  and 
highly  tinged  throughout  with  bilious  matter.  Lungs  slightly 
collapsed,  natural  in  appearance,  and  superficial  veins  con- 
gested. Heart  normal  in  size,  superficial  veins  injected,  and 
the  cavities  greatly  distended  with  dark  grumous  blood,  inside 
of  which  was  found  a  well-defined  membrane,  identical  in 
appearanco  with  that  found  in  diphtheria  and  pseudo- 
membranous croup.  The  abdomen  presented  no  tympanitic 
distension.  Stomach  slightly  distended  with  gas,  and  con- 
tained a  small  quantity  of  ingesta.  Peritoneum  and  intestines 
in  a  healthy  condition.  Liver  and  investing  membrane 
normal ;  left  kidney  congested.  The  '  uterus  was  slightly 
enlarged  and  contained  a  foetus  of  about  five  weeks'  de- 
velopment. 

"A  small  quantity  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  having 
escaped  from  the  organ  at  the  time  of  the  dissection,  was 
collected  separately  in  a  small  bottle;  the  stomach  with  the 
balance  of  its  contents  was  placed  in  a  larger  bottle.  TheM 
bottles,  with  their  contents,  were  carefully  sealed  and  re- 
mained undisturbed  until  the  17th  of  May.  At  this  timo  the 
contents  of  the  bottle  containing  the  stomach  were  found  to 
have  undergone  considerable  decomposition.  A  little  pure 
alcohol  was  added  to  the  decomposing  mass,  and  it  was  then 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  13th  of  Juno,  when  the  chemical 
examination  of  the  contents  of  both  bottles  was  commenced. 


"Chemical  analysis. — The  contents  of  the  small  bottle,  con- 
sisting of  about  two  fluidrachms  of  liquid  with  a  small  amount 
of  solid  matter,  were  digested  with  about  one  ounce  of  strong 
alcohol,  the  liquid  then  decanted,  and  the  solids  washed  with 
fresh  alcohol,  which  was  collected  with  that  first  employed. 
The  alcoholic  liquid  was  now  concentrated  at  a  moderate 
temperature  to  about  one-half  its  volume,  then  filtered,  and 
the  filtrate  concentrated  to  about  one  drachm  of  fluid.  This 
concentration  caused  the  separation  of  some  oily  globules,  and 
also  of  some  apparently  vegetable  solid  matter,  and  the 
mixture  exhaled  a  very  marked  vegetable  odour,  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  extract  of  gelseminum  under  similar  conditions. 
"  The  concentrated  liquid  thus  obtained  was  again  treated 
with  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  concentrated  filtrate  treated 
with  about  half  an  ounce  of  pure  water,  which  left  considerable 
matter  undissolved,  and  furnished,  when  filtered,  a  clear 
slightly  yellowish  solution.  This  aqueous  solution  was 
concentrated  to  a  small  volume,  filtered,  the  filtrate  acidulated 
with  a  few  drops  of  acetic  acid  and  then  extracted  with  two 
volumes  of  pure  commercial  ether.  On  allowing  the  ethereal 
liquid  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  it  left  a  nearly  colourless 
residue  containing  several  groups  of  crystals,  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  those  of  gelseminic  acid. 

"A  portion  of  this  residue,  when  examined  in  its  solid  state 
by  nitric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  another  portion  when  dis- 
solved by  the  aid  of  an  alkali  and  the  solution  tested  by 
several  reagents,  presented  the  chemical  and  fluorescent  pro- 
perties of  gelseminic  acid  in  a  degree  indicating  the  presence 
of  a  very  notable  quantity  of  the  acid.  The  contents  of  the 
small  bottle  were  not  examined  for  the  alkaloid. 

"The  contents  of  the  stomach  were  treated  and  purified 
after  the  general  method  described  above,  and  the  final  aqueous 
solution  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  and  extracted  with  ether, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  organic  acid,  if  present ;  the 
solution  thus  extracted  was  then  rendered  slightly  alkaline 
and  extracted  by  chloroform,  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the 
alkaloid.  The  purified  ether  extract  revealed  very  satisfactory 
evidence  of  the  presence  of  the  organic  acid,  both  in  regard  to 
its  fluorescent  and  chemical  properties.  So,  also,  the  chloro- 
form extract,  when  purified  and  the  final  aqueous  solution  con- 
centrated to  a  very  small  volume  and  examined  by  several 
reagents,  furnished  undoubted  evidence  of  the  presence  of  the 
base,  indicating  it,  however,  to  be  present  only  in  very  minute 
quantity." 

On  comparing  the  intensities  of  the  reactions  of  the  several 
reagents  applied  with  those  obtained  by  the  same  reagents 
from  solutions  of  the  alkaloid  of  known  strength,  it  was 
inferred  that  the  quantity  of  the  base  recovered  in  this  case 
did  not  much,  if  any,  exceed  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain.  The 
quantity  of  the  alkaloid  originally  taken,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  did  not  probably  much  exceed  the  sixth  of  a  grain. 

The  fact  that  the  stomach  with  its  contents  had  undergone 
considerable  decomposition,  and  also  that  the  chemical  ex- 
amination was  not  made  until  some  months  after  death,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  poison  is  not  readily  destroyed  by 
decomposition,  and  that  it  may  be  recovered  after  com- 
paratively long  periods,  even  when  taken  only  in  small 
quantity. 

Pleasant  Item  for  Smokers. 
A  correspondent  in  New  York  writes  us  (New  York  M 

>■)  of  a  young  man  who  has  been  for  three  years  the 
victim  of  constitutional  syphilis  of  aggravated  character.  His 
lips  and  tongue  are  covered  with  mucous  patches ;  a  most 
offensive  odour  emanates  from  his  whole  body,  especially  from 
his  breath,  and  a  caries  seems  about  attacking  the  bones  of  the 
nose,  &c. 

He  is  a  cigar-maker  by  trade,  and  he  has  daily  been  making 
cigars  since  he  was  first  attacked.  No  cigar  is  made  without 
moistening  the  leaf  with  saliva,  as  every  one  knows  who  has 
ever  seen  a  cigar  made.  Is  it  not  more  than  probable  that 
many  who  have  smoked  cigars  of  his  make,  and  others  similarly 
situated,  have  imbibed  syphilitic  poison,  and  then  wondered 
how  they  got  the  disease  • 

Eromido  of  Potassium  in  Tetanus. 

Dr.    W.    B.  Fletcher,    of   Indianapolis,    relates    [Indiana 

./(  a nml  qf  .)/, ,/,,  ine)  two  cases  of  tetanus  nascentiam  in  which 

!  v  followed  the  administration  of  bromide  of  potassium 

in  hali  ;  after  each  convulsion.        In  one   ease   forty 

were  taken  altogether,  and    in    the  other  tw. 
in  the  course  bf  forty  hours.      In  both,  the  symptoms  came   on 
within  twenty-six  hours  after  birth,  and   in  neither  was  there 
any  abnormal  appearance  about  the  umbilicus  ;  which  circum- 
stances militate  against  Yogel's  view  of  the  disease. 
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(Continued.) 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  some  readers  of  these 
notes,  that  when,  about  1850,  barracks  according  to  a  new 
and  improved  plan  were  erected  at  Mean  Meer,  near 
Lahore,  a  system  of  cess-pit  privies  was  at  the  same  time 
instituted  in  connection  with  that  portion  of  the  station 
occupied  by  the  infantry. 

These  pits  were  carried  down  to  the  water-bearing 
strata,  and  were  about  fifty-eight  feet  deep,  the  intention 
having  been  to  permit  their  contents  to  accumulate.  Two 
of  them  were  only  118  feet  from  a  well,  and  others  not 
much  more  distant.  The  stratum  at  that  depth  consisted 
for  the  most  part  of  a  bed  of  sand  through  which  water 
seemed  to  percolate  readily,  and  when  in  1853-4  the  10th 
Foot  occupied  the  station,  contamination  of  the  water  of 
those  wells  was  suspected.  The  presence  of  the  pits  had 
also  become  objectionable  from  the  offensive  emanations 
which  arose  from  them,  and  became  disseminated  along 
the  barracks.  I  at  that  time  protested  strongly  against 
them  ;  but  not  untd  eight  years  afterwards  was  any 
notice  taken  of  my  report  on  the  subject,  and  then  only 
when  some  of  the  evils  1  had  predicted  had  actually  hap- 
pened ;  thus  in  the  Report  of  the  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  terrible 
epidemic  of  cholera  by  which  that  place  and  others  were 
devastated  in  1861,  opinions  and  views  that  had  long  pre- 
viously been  expressed  by  me  were  quoted  by  the 
Commissioners.  They  noted  my  remark  with  regard 
to  these  pits  full  of  abominations,  that  "the  stench 
from  them  was  at  times  perfectly  overpowering." 
They  then  add,  that  "  in  their  Annual  Report  for 
1853-4,  the  Medical  Board  quoted  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Gordon,  of  Her  Majesty's  10th  Foot,  to  the  effect  that 
this  abominable  system  '  was  calculated,  in  the  course  of  a 


few  years,  to  induce  epidemics  of  cholera  and  fever.' " 
Two  years  afterwards,  namely,  in  1856,  a  severe  attack  of 
cholera  occurred  among  the  troops  there,  there  having  on 
that  occasion  been  495  cases  and  265  deaths  in  a  strength 
of  1,592  British  soldiers.  On  the  last  named  occasion, 
namely,  in  1861,  the  water  from  the  wells  in  question  was 
examined  by  the  chemist  at  Lahore,  who  expressed  his 
opinion  that  "  in  some  instances,  at  least,  contamination 
had  actually  taken  place  ; "  but  in  illustration  of  the  re- 
marks already  made,  it  should  be  stated  that  although  on 
the  occasion  of  the  great  epidemic  at  Mean  Meer  the 
ravages  of  cholera  were  greatest  in  the  94th  Regiment 
which,  occupied  the  barracks  nearest  to  the  cess-pits,  and 
to  the  contaminated  wells,  yet  the  first  outbreak  of  the 
disease  did  not  take  place  there,  but  in  the  51st  Regiment, 
then  occupying  a  part  of  the  Artillery  lines  at  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  station,  and  at  such  a  distance  as  to  put 
all  possibility  of  the  water  there  being  affected  out  of  the 
question. 

To  summarise  as  briefly  as  possible  some  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  cholera  may  occur,  I  would  enumerate 
the  following,  namely  : — 

1.  It  may  take  place  in  isolated  cases  or  localities. 

2.  In  a  succession  of  partial  or  local  outbreaks. 

3.  In  bursts  of  epidemic,  devastating  stations  and  dis- 
tricts in  a  definite  course. 

4.  As  similar  bursts  ;  but  to  spring,  as  it  were,  over 
places  to  attack  those  at  a  distance. 

5.  As  affecting  the  occupants  of  certain  parts  of  a  town, 
station,  or  building,  while  others,  apparently  precisely 
similarly  situated,  escape. 

6.  From  the  operation  of  certain  medicines,  more  es- 
pecially drastic  or  saline  purgative-,  and  from  violent 
emetics. 

7.  In  intermittent  fevers,  in  some  case*  of  dysentery, 
and  in  some  other  diseases. 

8.  In  localities  where  it  most  constantly  prevails  en- 
demically  it  less  frequently  occurs  as  an  epidemic  than  it 
does  in  such  as  are  at  certain  seasons  completely  exempt 
from  it. 

9.  The  presence  of  decomposing  animal  matter,  more 
especially  in  the  soil,  as  in  cesspools,  drains,  cemeteries, 
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&c,  undoubtedly  act  under  certain  other  conditions  and 
at  times  as  sources  whence  cholera  may  reasonably  be 
believed  to  arise.  At  other  times,  and  under  other  con- 
ditions, no  such  results  occur  from  the  presence  of  such 
matters. 

10.  Doubtless,  water  containing  matter  of  cholera  di- 
jection,  and  that  containing  decomposing  animal  matters, 
frequently  produces  cholera  in  those  who  use  it.  It  does 
not,  however,  do  so  invariably,  or  necessarily ;  and,  as 
epidemics  of  the  disease  travel  more  frequently  upwards 
along  the  course  of  the  Ganges  than  downwards,  the 
theory  of  water  contamination  is  not  sufficient  by  itself  to 
account  for  the  occurrence  of  the  disease. 

That  cholera,  in  very  many  cases,  utterly  defies  all 
treatment  must,  unfortunately  be  acknowledged  ;  and, 
perhaps,  this  fact  taken  in  connection  with  the  terrible 
virulence  with  which,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  the 
first  onslaught  of  the  disease  in  epidemic  form  takes  place 
may,  in  part,'account  for  the  little  confidence  felt  foy  many 
persons  in  medicine  in  such  cases,  as  well  as  the  unscien- 
tific and  empirical  nostrums  to  which  recourse  has,  in  too 
many  instances,  been  had,  to  the  neglect  of  those  princi- 
ples of  physiology  and  therapeutics  according  to  which 
members  of  the  medical  profession  usually  treat  maladies 
they  are  called  upon  to  combat. 

Of  this  want  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  cholera 
non-professional  men  are  not  slow  to  take  advantage,  to 
the  discredit  of  the  science  of  medicine  generally.  This 
remark  is  simply  illustrated  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission regarding  cholera  in  Northern  India  in  1861.  In 
that  report  (page  251)  we  read  that  "  almost  every  report 
of  every  medical  officer  tells  the  same  story  of  hopeless 
failure  in  the  attempt  to  combat  the  disease  in  its  ad- 
vanced stages  ;  "  that  "  not  only  did  every  remedy  appear 
useless,  but  we  have  found  a  strong  doubt  prevailing  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  most  thoroughly  competent  of 
the  medical  officers  whether  the  practical  result  of  the 
existing  systems  of  treatment  has  not  sometimes  been  -a 
positive  aggravation  of  the  mortality';  "  and  again, — "  In 
many  instances  (page  252)  I  imagine  that  the  patient  dies 
of  the  doctor  rather  than  of  the  disease  so  long  as  we 
know  nothing  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  so  long  as 
we  have  the  most  opposite  modes  of  treatment  vaunted 
in  their  turns — how  can  it  be  otherwise  ? "  and  then  they 
quote,  exultingly,  the  remarks  by  Dr.  Elliotson  when 
treating  of  the  disease  in  England.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  all 
the  patients  had  been  left  alone,  the  mortality  would  have 
been  much  the  same  as  it  has  been." 

It  must,  I  fear,  with  deep  regret,  be  acknowledged  that 
these  remarks  have  ver}r  considerable  foundation.  I  could 
enumerate  a  variety  of  so  called  systems  of  treatment, 
and  of  individual  empirical  remedies,  the  modus  operandi 
of  which  put  all  ordinary  principles  at  defiance.  For 
examples  1  would  allude  to  such  measures  as  the  injection 
of  saline  mixtures  into  the  veins  of  persons  affected  with 
this  painful  malady  to  the  neglect  of  all  other  means  ; 
to  the  application  of  cauteries  along  each  side  of  the 
spine  from  the  nape  to  the  sacrum,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  cravings  of  the  patient  lor  cold  drinks  were  tantalised 
by  the  occasional  exhibition  of  spoonsful  of  warm  water 
gruel.  We  next  find  that  a  plan  was  recommended  of 
aggravating  the  vomiting,  which  is  one  of  the  most  pain- 
ful accompaniments  of  the  disease?  by  the  administration 
of  large  quantities  of  mustard  :  while  some  persons,  acting 
apparently  according  to  still  more  dangerous  views,  pre- 
scribed tartar  emetic,  as  if  with  the  object  of  accelerating 
the  vital  depression  which  the  disease  by  itself  was  suffi- 
cient to  lower  to  the  utmost,  or  completely  destroy. 
Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate  all  various  methods 
of  treatment  that  have  been  from  time  to  time  adopted  in 
this  disease.  I  may,  however,  mention  the  administration 
of  Epsom  salts  and  tartar  emetic  combined  ;  the  free  use 
of  water  internally,  sometimes  hot,  sometimes  cold  ;  the 
affusion  of  cold  water,  partially  or  to  the  whole  body  ; 
the  complete  withholding  of  all  fluids ;  the  administration 
of  such  agents  as  carbonate  of  soda  in  five-grain  doses  at 


long  intervals  ;  the  employment  of  jactitation  so  as  almost 
literally  to  shake  the  life  out  of  the  patient  ;  and,  perhaps, 
most  horrible  of  all,  the  application  of  mechanical  means 
to  prevent  discharge  of  the  intestinal  flux.  As  a  further 
illustration  I  would  mention  the  following  case  which 
came  under  my  notice  so  lately  as  1866  in  Calcutta  : — 

A  soldier  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  then  in  Fort  William, 
having  been  admitted  into  hospital  suffering  from  inter- 
mittent fever,  he,  during  accession  of  the  cold  stage  of 
that  disease,  passed  into  decided  cholera,  and  was  treated 
by  a  recently  arrived  assistant-surgeon,  whose  scientific 
acquirements  were  described  as  being  of  a  very  high  order. 
On  visiting  the  patient  some  time  afterwards  I  found  him 
approaching  a  state  of  collapse,  notwithstanding  that  he 
had  received  the  following  treatment : — A  scruple  of 
calomel  had  been  administered  on  the  accession  of  the 
choleraic  symptoms  ;  a  bottle  of  champagne  had  then  been 
given,  after  which  he  was  treated  by  solution  of  per- 
manganate of  potass  in  frequently  repeated  doses.  I  re- 
monstrated, but  was  informed  that  the  object  was  to  supply 
oxygen  to  the  blood,  that  the  solution,  when  vomited  by 
the  patient,  was  quite  brown,  indicating  thereby  that  it 
had  parted  with  a  portion  of  its  oxygen,  which  must  thus 
have  been  supplied  to  the  system.  The  ruethol  of  treat- 
ment was  changed  on  the  spot,  and  the  patient  subse- 
quently recovered  ;  but  I  look  upon  the  case  as  illustra- 
ting the  theoretical  views  according  to  which  this  formid- 
able disease  is,  it  is  to  be  feared  in  too  many  instances, 
trifled  with. 

In  alluding  to  some  remedies  used  in  accordance  with 
more  scientific  principles  than  those  above  enumerated,  I 
would  specially  refer  to  venesection,  calomel,  and  opium. 
At  one  time  the  employment  of  venesection,  when 
practicable,  was  in  common  use,  and  in  some  cases  advan- 
tage seemed  to  be  obtained  from  it  ;  as  a  rule,  however, 
it  was  impossible  to  abstract  blood,  partly  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  circulation  being  so  much  enfeebled, 
and  partly  from  the  condition  of  the  blood  itself,  so  that 
this  method  of  treatment  was  set  aside  as  untrustworthy. 
Calomel,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  was  given  alone 
as  well  as  combined  with  opium,  sometimes  in  large  doses, 
sometimes  in  small,  but  always  with  the  double  object  of 
acting  as  a  sedative  and  stimulating  the  flow  of  bile.  How 
far  either  effect  was  ever  produced  was  doubtful  many 
years  ago,  although  probably  medical  officers  hesitated 
much  before  abandoning  what  was  then  the  orthodox 
treatment,  and  more  recent  researches  into  the  action  of 
mercury  tend  to  indicate  that  their  doubts  were  well 
founded.  So  with  opium  :  the  necessity  for,  as  welt  as 
benefit  to  be  derived  from,  its  employment  had  been 
questioned.  In  1843-4  it  was  found  that  among  the  men 
of  the  Buffs  at  Allabahad,  secondary  fever  or,  in  other 
words,  cerebral  affection  supervened  in  every  case  in  Which 
it  had  been  administered  largely,  the  mortality]  from 
that  complication  being  larger  in  proportion  than  during 
the  primary  attack.  The  use  of  opium  was  accordingly 
abandoned  in  the  hospital  under  my  charge,  and  with 
favourable  results,  nor  was  it  again  used  by  me  in  subse- 
quent regimental  practice  in  India. 

In  briefly  narrating  the  treatment  adopted  for  cholera 
in  the  Buffs  and  in  the  loth  Foot,  it  may  be  well  to  allude 
to  the  theory  according  to  which  our  remedial  measures 
were  directed.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of 
the  influence  upon  which  the  disease  ultimately  depended, 
the  tendency  of  that  influence  acting  upon  the  human 
body  was  to  produce  death  ;  but  practical  experience  had 
shown  that  in  those  cases  where  the  vital  powers  were 
maintained  sutliciently  long  by  the  employment  of  arti- 
ficial stimulants  or  other  means,  those  powers  recovered 
their  natural  condition — slowly,  and  probably  witli  inter- 
ruptions, yet  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  recovery. 
Bearing  the  above  indications  in  view,then  the  following 
routine  was  that  pursued,  namely  : — 

1.  To  relieve  the  nausea,  vomiting,  and  sense  of  sink- 
ing which  characterised  the  first  onslaught  of  the  attack, 
carminatives,  stimulants,   and   antispasmodics  were   ad- 
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ministered,  as  for  example,  a  combination  of  the  ethers, 
aromatic  ammonia,  tinctures  of  capsicums,  ginger,  and 
so  on  ;  sinapisms  being,  meantime,  applied  to  the  epigas- 
trium. It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  the  earlier  in 
the  attack  these  remedies  were  employed  the  greater  was 
the  chance  of  success  ;  and  that  whenever  the  disease  was 
prevalent,  arrangements  existed  by  which  soldiers  at- 
tacked in  barracks  might  immediately  obtain  medicine  of 
this  description. 

2.  The  intestinal  flux  being  looked  upon  as  a  flow  of 
serum,  dependent  upon  causes  affecting  the  system  gene- 
rally, wu  considered  that  this  indication  should  best  be 
met  by  remedies  directed  to  supporting  the  general  powers 
instead  by  those  of  a  more  special  nature,  such  as  direct  as- 
tringents." Those,  therefore,  which  were  applicable  to 
the  indications  first  enumerated  were  held  to  be  so  to 
this. 

3.  In  those  cases,  and  they  are  numerous,  in  which 
vomiting  is  persistent,  notwithstanding  the  use  of  reme- 
dies ordinarily  employed,  diluted  prussic  acid  in  combi- 
nation with  the  medicines  already  mentioned,  was  fol- 
lowed by  such  favourable  results  as  to  justify  a  further 
trial  being  made  of  it.  As  an  adjuvant,  counter-irritation 
was  employed  to  the  epigastrium,  either  by  means  of  a 
blister,  or  by  the  instantaneous  application  of  a  cloth 
dipped  in  sufficiently  hot  water  to  produce  vesication. 

4.  To  maintain  warmth  of  the  body  as  far  a?  practicable, 
hot  bottles,  protected  by  flannel,  were  applied  wherever 
most  required.  The  surface  wa3  wiped  with  soft  cloths, 
and  kept  warm  as  far  as  possible  ;  but,  as  is  well  known, 
the  coldness  of  the  body  and  limbs  of  a  patient  affected 
with  cholera,  and  which  seems  to  have  no  reference  to  the 
season  of  the  year,  or  state  of  atmospheric  temperature, 
is  only  checked  when  circulation  begins  to  be  re-estab- 
lished. 

5.  The  spasms  which  pervade  the  limbs  were  usually 
met  by  frictions,  or  by  "kneading"  the  parts  nust 
severely  affected. 

6.  The  intense  thirst  which  attends  the  disease  is  per- 
haps best  moderated  by  the  administration  of  ice ;  by 
brandy  and  water,  alone  or  in  effervescence  ;  while  the 
same  stimulant  in  sago,  whether  hot  or  cold,  was  in  many 
instances  relished  by  the  patients. 

7.  Regarding  the  suppression  of  urine  which  attends 
the  disease,  it  was  customary  to  look  upon  the  cessation 
of  that  symptom  as  an  indication  that  the  functions 
of  the  organs  were  being  restored  by  the  treatment  al- 
ready mentioned. 

I  would  further  observe  in  this  place  that,  after  ex- 
perience in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  had  been  gained, 
we  learned  that  although,  as  already  stated,  secondary 
fever  almost  to  a  certainty  followed,  after  opium  in  large 
quantities  had  been  administered,  provided  the  patient 
survived  the  first  onslaught  of  the  malady,  this  compli- 
cation, under  certain  conditions,  also  happened  where  no 
opium  had  been  given.  In  either  case,  the  affection  was 
preceded  by  the  occurrence  of  constipation,  and  was  most 
surely  averted  by  the  employment  of  carminative  laxa- 
tives, more  especially  in  the  form  of  tincture. 

It  need  hardly  be  repeated  that  my  purpose  is  not  to 
give  a  systematic  treatise  on  cholera.  All  1  aim  at  is  to 
communicate  such  of  the  results  of  my  own  experience  of 
the  disease  as  are  likely  to  be  useful  to  other  medical 
officers  ;  and  with  this  view  I  would  submit  the  following 
cases  : — 

Hally,  lOtb  Foot,  admitted  at  Dinapore  on  22nd  August, 
1857,  suffering  from  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  cholera, 
attributed  by  him  to  exposure  and  the  use  of  bad 
while  employed  against  the  rebel  sepoys  in  the  jungles  of 
J  ugdespore.  The  symptoms  were  of  an  aggravated  kind, 
but  had  not  passed  into  the  stage  of  collapse.  A  draught, 
composed  of  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia  and  sulphuric 
ether,  of  each  twenty  drops,  and  ten  drops  of  tincture  of 
capsicum  was  administered,  and  repeated  every  half-hour. 
Vomiting  being  obstinate  after  several  doses  of  the  mixture 
had  been  given,  three  drops  of  medicinal  hydrocyanic  acid 


were  added,  and  the  whole  given  in  3J53-  of  camphor 
mixture.  Mustard  was  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and 
hot  sago  with  brandy  given.  This  treatment  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  23rd,  during  the  night  of  which  all 
the  symptoms  moderated  except  the  vomiting,  and  it  stdl 
continued  obstinate.  According  to  the  morning  report  of 
the  24th,  natural  warmth  of  the  body  had  been  restored. 
On  the  25th  the  report  stated  that  the  choleraic  symptoms 
were  disappearing  ;  but  that  the  patient  experienced  a 
feeling  of  "  fulness  in  th«  head,"  for  which  a  draught  was 
administered,  consisting  of  ^j.  of  tincture  of  jalap,  5ss.  of 
confection  of  senna,  carminatives  being  continued  at  inter- 
vals. The  improvement  in  his  condition  continued  until 
the  night  of  the  27th,  during  which  he  began  to  become 
cold  again.  Stimuli  were  immediately  given,  and  hot 
bottles  applied  to  the  hands  and  feet.  Under  this  treat- 
ment the  temperature  became  re-established,  and  improve- 
ment was  steadily  progressive,  no  further  treatment  being 
administered  beyond  tonics  of  gentian  and  quinine  ;  tiie 
bowels  being  regulated  by  the  laxative  as  above.  On  Sep- 
tember 7th  he  was  discharged  to  duty,  having  been  sixteen 
days  in  hospital. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CANCER  OF  TIIE  LTJ 
By  Arthur    Beared,   M.D.,    M.K.I.A., 

Senior  Physl.-un  to  the  Owl  Northern  Hospital. 

Cancer  of  the  lung  is  a  disease  of  sufficiently  rare  oc- 
currence to  make  the  following  case  worth  recording  : — 

An  agricultural  labourer,  sixty-eight  years  of  ag>\ 
admitted  into  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  May  20th, 
1869.  He  was  a  man  of  spare  budd,  and  stated  that  he 
had  been  always  healthy  until  about  two  months  pre- 
viously, when  he  began  to  suffer  from  cough  and  oppres- 
sion at  the  chest  and  to  expectorate  blood.  Before  coming 
to  the  hospital  he  had  been  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bur- 
rington  of  Bexley  Heath,  and  he  had  also  been  for  some 
time  an  out-patient  at  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

His  state  on  admission  was  as  follows  : — He  was  thin 
and  feeble,  voice  very  weak,  aspect  that  of  hectic  fever, 
rather  than  of  malignant  disease,  pulse  quickened,  decubitus 
on  the  left  side.  He  complained  of  pain  in  the  right  side 
of  the  chest,  and  had  a  troublesome  cough.  The  sputa 
were  copious,  viscid,  blood  tinged  and  had.  an  offensive 
smell. 

On  the  right  side  in  the  space  between  the  clavicle  and 
the  lower  edge  of  the  second  rib  tenderness  on  pressure, 
complete  dulness  on  percussion,  and  absence  of  respiratory 
sounds  were  observed.  Vocal  fremitus  was  not  affected. 
Below  the  second  rib  the  breath  and  percussion  sounds 
were  normal.  Posteriorly  on  the  same  side  a  tumour 
which  had  been  first  noticed  a  week  previously,  of  the  size 
of  half  a  goose's  egg  was  seen  bulging  from  under  the 
scapula.  The  long  axis  of  the  tumour  which  encroached 
upon  the  edge  of  the  axilla  was  perpendicular  and  extended 
two  inches  lower  than  the  dulness  anteriorly.  The  tumour 
was  slightly  tender  on  pressure,  of  firm  consistence  and 
perfectly  dull  on  percussion.  The  intercostal  spaces  below 
the  tumour  were  normal.  No  enlarged  glands  could  be 
detected  anywhere.  The  patient  attributed  the  tumour 
to  having  strained  himself  by  working  at  a  straw-cutting 
machine.  The  diagnosis  was  cancer  of  the  lung  with  con- 
tinuity of  growth  between  the  cancerous  organ  and  the 
tumour. 

On  June  4th  the  anterior  dulness  extended  downwards 
to  the  upper  edge  of  the  third  rib,  and  haemoptysis  was  in- 
creased. Three  days  later  the  dulness  on  percussion  ex- 
tended downwards  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  third  rib. 
Cough  more  troublesome,  but  less  haemoptysis.  Six  days 
afterwards  the  anterior  dulness  had  made  no  progress. 
The  patient  had  of  late  been  obliged  to  sleep  well  propped 
up,  and  be  was  failing  in  strength.     Three  days  from  this 
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date  haemoptysis  to  a  considerable  extent  occurred,  and  his 
right  hand  and  arm  were  cedematous.  The  anterior  dul- 
ness was  unaltered.  Eight  days  still  later  he  was  in  every 
respect  worse  ;  the  anterior  dulness  extended  to  the  upper 
margin  of  the  fourth  rib,  and  the  tumour  was  considerably 
enlarged.  On  the  fourth  day  afterwards  he  died  from  ex- 
haustion. 

Post-mortem  Examination — The  body  was  emaciated, 
while  the  right  arm  and  forearm  were  very  cedematous. 
The  shin  over  the  tumour,  which  was  the  size  of  half  a 
cocoa  nut,  was  of  natural  colour,  and  no  dilated  veins  were 
anywhere  noticed.  The  external  edge  of  the  right  scapula 
was  raised  from  its  proper  position  by  the  tumour.  By 
firm  pressure  near  the  anterior  margin  of  the  axilla,  the 
ends  of  the  second  and  third  ribs  were  felt  projecting  as  if 
broken  off. 

The  right  pleural  sac  was  found  to  contain  much  serum. 
The  lung  bulged  forward,  and  it  was  seen  that  two-thirds 
of  the  lung  superiorly  had  been  transformed  into  an  ence- 
phaloid  mass,  which,  from  its  intimate  union  with  sur- 
rounding parts,  it  was  impossible  to  remove  from  the  body 
without  disruption.  The  external  tumour  was  ascertained 
to  be  formed  by  an  extension  of  this  mass,  into  which  por- 
tions of  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  had  been, 
as  it  were,  fused.  The  ends  of  the  ribs,  both  anteriorly  and 
posteriorly,  were  jagged  at  the  points  of  severance,  and  ir- 
regular with  regard  to  each  other.  The  posterior  end  of 
the  third  rib  in  particular  was  not  more  than  two  inches 
from  the  spinal  column. 

The  cancerous  mass  was  white  and  pultaceous,  breaking 
down  very  easily  on  handling.  Under  the  microscope  it 
was  found  to  be  mainly  composed  of  small  nucleated  cells. 
It  is  worth  notice  that,  while  examination  of  the  sputa 
during  life  yielded  cells  of  the  same  character,  they  were 
considerably  larger  in  size  and  their  contents  were  of  a 
darker  colour,  a  circumstance  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
the  passage  of  the  cells  from  the  more  saline  fluid  of  the 
cancerous  mass  into  the  less  saline  fluid  of  the 
bronchial  tubes.  In  the  left  lung  nothing  abnormal  was 
discovered  with  the  exception  of  a  single  deposit  of  a 
chalk-like  substance,  the  size  of  a  pea,  on  the  external 
part  of  its  inferior  lobe.  The  heart,  kidneys  and  the  liver 
were  normal,  and  no  cancerous  glands  could  be  discovered. 

Remarks. — The  progress  of  the  malignant  growth  was 
rapid,  although  intermittent.  This  was  shown  by  the  in- 
creased breadth  of  the  zone  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
chest,  marked  by  dulness  on  percussion,  and  absence  of 
breath  sounds,  and  also  by  the  enlargement  of  the  tumour. 
In  six  days  from  the  patient's  admission  this  zone  pro- 
gressed from  the  lower  edge  of  the  second  to  the  lower 
edge  of  the  third  rib.  No  progress  was  then  made  in  this 
direction  for  several  days,  after  which  the  growth  was 
again  active.  (Edema  of  the  right  arm  Avas  plainly  caused 
by  obstruction  of  the  axillary  veins  by  the  tumour.  Pain 
was  not  an  urgent  symptom,  but  this  is  not  unusual  in 
visceral  cancer.  The  absence  of  glandular  enlargement  and 
of  dilated  veins  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  some  of  its 
features,  such  as  emaciation,  night  sweats  and  haemoptysis, 
the  case  resembled  phthisis.  But  the  rapid  infiltration  of 
the  lung,  the  pain,  the  side  upon  which  the  disease  was 
developed — since  cancer  attacks  the  right  more  frequently 
than  the  left  lung  * — and  above  all  the  tumour  pointed  to 
malignant  disease. 


We  are  sorry  to  see  that  a  member  of  the  Profession 
in  London  has  been  summoned  for  an  assault  said  to  have 
originated  in  a  refusal  of  medicine  to  a  patient  at  a  special 
hospital,  who  had  paid  live  shillings  lor  a  ticket.  Though 
the  summons  was  dismissed  with  costs,  it  shows  one  evil 
that  may  arise  from  a  system  of  taking  money  ;it  special 
institutions.  There  are  other  evils  besides,  and  the  Pro- 
fession will  never  like  such  charities  ? 
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EVACUATION  OF  FORTY-SIX  OUNCES  OF  MAT- 
TER FROM  AN  ABSCESS  WITHIN  THE  ABDO- 
MEN, BY  MEANS  OF  THE  "ASPIRATEUR." 

By  Mr.  Morgan,  F.R.C.S.I.,  &c, 

Surgeon  to  Mercer's  and  the  "Westmoreland  Lock  Hospitals,  Dublin. 
Professor  of  Surgical  and  Descriptive  Anatomy  R.C.S.I. 

A  girl,  aged  nineteen,  unusually  diminutive  in  her 
appearance,  and  not  intemperate  in  her  habits,  who  had 
previously  been  healthy,  and  had  no  previous  evidence 
of  any  hepatic  derangement  after  her  admission  to 
hospital,  suffered  for  five  weeks  from  all  the  symptoms 
of  deep-seated  inflammation  of  the  right  side  of  the  liver, 
and  finally  became  extremely  exhausted  and  reduced  in 
strength. 

On  July  18th,  after  careful  examination,  I  found  some 
slight  evidences  of  fluctuation  over  the  front  of  the  liver, 
corresponding  probably  to  the  interspace  between  the  two 
holes.  The  viscus  itself  was  considerably  enlarged, 
and  extended  to  about  midway  to  the  umbilicus."  The 
antero  posterior  enlargement  was  very  striking  and  remark- 
able. The  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  were 
enlarged,  the  blood  current  indicating  an  upward  flow. 
As  the  evidence  was  still  obscure,  although  the  symptoms 
were  tolerably  urgent,  I  determined  to  wTait  a  few  day;;, 
to  observe  the  further  course  of  the  abscess,  as  I  was  satis- 
fied it  was. 

On  the  21st  July  I  found  the  fluctuation  more  evident, 
though  deep-seated,  and,  as  the  patient  was  in  an  ex- 
tremely critical  condition,  I  determined  on  its  evacua- 
tion, and  passed  for  2\  inches  in  depth  into  the  abdomen 
and  about  2  inches  below,  and  the  same  distance  to  the 
right  side  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  the  second  largest  sized 
trocar  tube  of  the  "  aspirateur,"  and  withdrew  lour 
ounces  of  thick,  creamy,  and  foetid  pus.  No  more  would 
then  come  away,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  I  did  not 
like  to  push  the  instrument  down  its  full  length.  The 
patient  felt  relieved. 

On  the  23rd  I  introduced  the  next  sized  tube,  and 
withdrew  ten  ounces  of  the  same  kind  of  purulent  mat- 
ter, affording  great  relief  to  the  patient,  who  slept,  for  the 
first  time  for  some  weeks,  comfortably  for  the  whole 
night. 

On  July  26th  the  evidence  of  matter  in  quantity  being 
pretty  well  established,  and  finding  the  patient  a  little 
stronger,  I  introduced  the  second  largest  sized  trocar  and 
canula  of  the  u  aspirateur,"  and  removed  the  enormous 
quantity  of  forty-six  ounces  of  thickish,  healthy-coloured, 
but  fearfully  foetid,  pus  ;  so  intensely  so,  that  three 
surgeons  who  were  present,  were  obliged  hastily  to 
retreat.  The  foetorwas  most  intense, and  w,v  such  as  would 
be  connected  with  an  intestinal  abscess.  The  pus  was  not 
tinged  by  blood,  or  bile,  while  the  drawing  away  of  the 
matter  was  followed  by  most  marked  relief — the  patient 
sleeping  well,  and  being  free  from  pain,  particularly 
that  of  distension  and  weight  which  was  very  distressing 
previous  to  the  operation. 

The  ultimate  success  of  the  case  it  would  be  premature 
to  regard  as  certain,  but  the  relief  afforded  by  surgical 
interference,  and  the  evacuation  of  so  luge  a  quantity  as 
forty-six  ounces  of  pus  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  wore 
most  remarkable;  and  would  leave  every  hope,  that  deep- 
seated  abscesses  in  important  viscera  may  be  safely 
reached,  much  suffeiing  saved,  and  valuable  lives  pre- 
served, by  this  means  of  evacuation. 


*  Intrathoracic  Cancer.  By  J.  Cockle,  M.D.  Churchill,  1805.   Togo  68. 


ARMY  HOSPITALS. 

Case  of  Abscess  of  the  Abdominal  Wall, 

Reported  by  Surgeon  Cullkn,  71st  Regiment,  Ourragh. 

Tin:  history  of  this  case,  an  abscess  of  the  abdominal 
wall,  tho  result  of  gonorrheal  buboes,  opening  into  the 
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bladder,  and  discharging  by  the  urethra  for  three  weeks  ; 
then,  the  mode  of  exit  proving  insufficient,  requiring  ex- 
ternal incisions  for  its  relief ;  and,  ultimately,  a  perfect  re- 
covery being  afforded  after  prolonged  treatment,  appears, 
from  its  rarity,  worthy  of  being  recorded. 

The  patient,  a  robust-looking  Scotch  recruit,  of  dark 
complexion  and  healthy  appearance,  contracted  gonorrhoea 
at  the  Cnrragh,  14th  September,  1868,  for  which  he  was 
seven  days  under  treatment.  He  was  discharged  ap- 
parently well,  but  on  arrival  at  Gibraltar  in  October  he 
was  re-admitted  for  ten  days  to  hospital  with  a  return  of 
his  complaint.  He  was  again  discharged  1st  November, 
and  again  made  his  appearance  8th  November  with  sup- 
purating buboes  in  both  groins,  and  the  urethral  discharge 
as  bad  as  ever. 

He  denied  having  exposed  himself  to  any  fresh  infection 
from  the  time  of  his  original  admission  at  the  Curragh. 

The  buboes  were  incised,  but  deep  sinuses  formed,  es- 
pecially in  the  right  groin,  and  he  was  118  days  in  hospi- 
tal and  10  days  convalescent  before  he  was  returned  fit  for 
duty  with  sound  cicatrices. 

During  this  prolonged  treatment  of  six  months  his  gene- 
ral health  suffered  very  little. 

He  now  went  to  drill  for  a  fortnight,  but  came  back  to 
hospital  1st  April,  1869,  complaining  of  constipation  in 
his  bowels,  not  having  had  a  motion  for  eight  days,  and 
describing  a  great  difficulty  in  making  water  from  pain  in 
the  right  iliac  and  pubic  regions. 

There  was  distinct  circumscribed  swelling  and  hard- 
ness there,  and  over  the  bladder  a  tumour  could  be  felt 
hard  and  resistent,  much  as  if  a  turkey's  egg  were  embedded 
in  the  deep  tissues.  The  right  groin  again  showed  an  open 
sinus,  but  this  did  not  extend  to  any  depth,  nor  was  there 
any  surrounding  inflammation. 

A  catheter  was  passed  without  difficulty,  and  clean 
limpid  urine,  containing  urates  and  phosphates,  was  with- 
drawn. 

Fomentation  was  applied  to  the  pubic  region,  repeated 
doses  of  castor  oil  and  turpentine  were  administered,  an 
enema  was  thrown  into  the  rectum,  and  after  a  time  a 
mass  of  dark  hard  lumpy  fieces  came  away  followed  by 
more  natural  stools.  The  following  day  a  dose  of  calomel, 
followed  by  castor  oil,  brought  away  more  hardened 
faeces,  and,  to  allay  the  tendency  to  flatulency  which  he 
exhibited,  a  few  doses  of  soda  aud  peppermint-water  were 
given. 

On  the  3rd  fomentation  by  spongio-piline  was  applied 
over  the  vesical  region,  and  on  the  4th  the  bowels  were 
again  acted  on  by  means  of  black  draught. 

Up  to  the  15th  the  fomentation  was  continued,  and 
the  bowels  and  kidneys  acted  regularly,  microscopic  exa- 
mination of  the  urine  showing  urates  and  phosphates  as 
before.  He  took  a  bitter  tonic,  with  acid  hydrochloric 
dil.,  part  of  the  time. 

A  blister  was  applied  on  the  loth  over  the  region  of  the 
tumour,  which  occupied  the  right  pelvic  and  adjacent  vesi- 
cal region,  and  had  become  denser  and  more  circum- 
scribed. On  the  evening  of  the  15th  while  straining  to 
make  water,  he  noticed  that  the  clean  stream  of  urine 
changed  into  a  thick  whitish  turbid  one,  and  that  after- 
wards the  prominence  of  the  tumour  had  materially 
diminished. 

Four  ounces  of  urine  were  put  aside,  and  this  was 
found  to  deposit  half-an-ounce  of  a  white  flo:ulent-looking 
sediment,  which  under  the  microscope  proved  to  be  en- 
tirely pus. 

Up  to  the  end  of  April  the  discharge  of  pus  continued, 
averaging  from  one  to  two  drachms  in  four  ounces,  and  it 
was  observed  that  the  superficial  and  deeper  connective 
tissues  forming  the  walls  of  the  abscess  became  gradually 
matted  together.  The  bowels  continued  to  require  a  pur- 
gative every  third  day. 

pa  4th  May  very  few  pus  cells  were  observed  in  the 
urine,  but  the  abscess  had  become  tenser  and  fuller.  It 
was  punctured  with  a  small  trocar  and  one  and  half  ounce 
of  pus  removed.    No  air  was  allowed  to  enter.    The  site 


of  the  puncture  wa3  about  two  inches  above  the  pube3, 
and  one  inch  to  right  of  the  middle  line .  Poultices  were 
applied  to  the  abscess,  and  he  was  ordered  infusion  of 
quassia  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

On  the  5th  and  6th  the  puncture  was  repeated  ;  on  the 
7th,  as  the  abscess  was  approaching  the  surface,  an  inci- 
sion was  made  into  it,  and  two  and  half  ounces  of  thin 
pus  removed.  He  was  feverish  on  this  date,  but  it  passed 
off  on  taking  an  alterative  of  quinine  and  hydrarg.  c. 
creta. 

A  pad  and  bandage  were  now  adjusted  over  the  abscess, 
which  admitted  a  probe  into  its  cavity  for  several  inches 
laterally.  He  was  allowed  a  liberal  diet  with  malt,  and  in 
the  course  of  three  weeks  the  amount  of  discharge  had 
diminished  to  half  an  ounce  daily.  The  urine  exhibited 
an  extensive  deposit  of  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphates, 
but  no  more  pus  cells  were  observed  after  the  7th  May. 

The  closing  of  the  abscess  was  very  gradual,  but  all  the 
tissues  appeared  thoroughly  consolidated  on  his  discharge 
31st  July,  though  some  induration  still  exists  in  the  track 
of  the  last  open  sinus,  and  there  is  fulness  in  the  right 
abdominal  wall  extending  up  to  the  level  of  the  umbilicus. 

Case  of  Amfutation  through  Shoulder- Joist,  under 
the  Care  of  Surgeon  Porter,  97th  Regiment. 

Reported    by  Assistant-Surgeon    R.   E.   Bredon,    97th 
Regiment. 

Drummer  J.  S.,  1st  Battalion,  4th  (King's  Own,)  Royal 
Regiment,  came  to  hospital  on  the  7th  of  July,  1869, 
complaining  of  pain  and  tenderness  around  the  left 
shoulder-joint,  and  inability  to  use  the  arm.  He  stated 
that  he  had  not  received  any  blow  or  other  violence  to 
account  for  it.  He  received  some  local  treatment,  and 
was  discharged  in  the  evening  apparently  quite  well.  On 
the  9th  he  returned,  with  the  symptoms  he  previously 
presented  somewhat  aggravated.  He  again  was  questioned 
my  violence  having  occurred,  and  again  denied  it. 
A  most  careful  examination  for  fracture  or  dislocation  was 
made,  but  with  negative  results.  The  disease  was  then 
looked  on  as  of  rheumatic  origin,  a  supposition  supported 
by  the  fact  that  he  complained  of  some  pain  in  the  prae- 
cardial  region,  though  there  were  no  stethoscopic  signs  to 
indicate  the  existence  of  any  cardiac  disease. 

On  the  11th  the  following  was  noted: — "Very  much 
worse.  There  is  high  fever,  rapid  pulse,  tongue  furred, 
much  thirst,  restlessness,  and  some  depression.  The  upper 
arm  is  extensively,  and  the  forearm  considerably,  swollen, 
tense  and  red.  The  former  is  at  least  four  times  its 
natural  size.  The  pain  is  very  great,  and  is  increased  on 
pressure.  It  is  most  marked  on  the  front  of  the  shoulders. 
There  is  very  much  the  appearance  of  deep-seated  inflam- 
mation around  the  joint  and  bone."  Small  dose3  of 
calomel  were  prescribed,  and  the  arm,  after  being  scarified 
freely  with  a  lancet,  was  wrapped  up  in  a  large  poultice. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  arm  remained  in  pretty  much 
the  same  state,  though  the  constitutional  symptoms  be- 
came less  decided.  About  the  13th  a  very  erysipelatous- 
looking  blush  came  over  the  forearm.  A  couple  of  free 
incisions  skin-deep  gave  him  considerable  relief,  and,  under 
a  more  generous  diet  and  the  use  of  ammonia  and  bark, 
he  seemed  to  be  progressing  fairly,  though  the  arm  con- 
tinued swollen,  and  the  hand  became  cedematous  in  a 
very  marked  degree.  There  was  some  puffiness  of  the 
feet. 

On  the  20th  he  is  reported  u  not  quite  so  well."  There 
was  much  "  bogginess "'  on  pressure  around  the  forearm, 
and  in  this  situation  on  the  radial  aspect  an  incision  was 
made  which  laid  open  a  long  sinus  from  which  some  thick 
pus  exuded. 

The  shoulder  was  at  this  time  much  swollen,  and  ap- 
parently the  joint  contained  a  good  deal  of  fluid,  but  no 
pain  or  uneasiness  was  referred  to  this  situation. 

21st. — The  joint  was  swollen  and  very  puffy  looking. 
An  incision  was  made  with  a  lancet  at  a  point  a  little 
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above  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  and  from  some  depth  in 
the  tissues  there  came  out  a  quantity— ten  ounces  at  least 
—of  thin  purulent  matter,  mixed  with  cheesy  agglomera- 
tion. A  probe  passed  through  the  opening  struck  bare 
bone,  which  was  believed  to  be  the  neck  of  the  humerus. 
When  the  cavity  had  collapsed  after  the  removal  of  the 
fluid,  the  head  of  the  bone  appeared  to  have  passed  out 
of  its  normal  position,  and  the  shoulder  had  all  the  appear- 
ance of  one  in  which  a  dislocation  of  the  humerus,  down- 
wards, forwards,  and  inwards,  had  occurred.  It  was  also 
supposed  that  complete  disorganisation  of  the  joint  had 
taken  place.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  at  least  twice 
as  much  more  of  the  same  sort  of  matter  exuded  from  the 
opening. 

On  this  day  he  complained  also  of  some  pain  and 
swelling  in  the  right  knee-joint,  to  which  accordingly 
strips  of  blistering-plaister  were  applied.  There  was  still 
a  good  deal  of  oedema  of  the  feet,  but  no  albuminaria 
could  be  detected. 

Late  in  the  evening  of  this  day  (21st)  it  was  decided  to 
expose  the  head  of  the  bone,  and  to  decide  the  subsequent 
steps  of  the  operation  according  to  the  condition  in  which 
it  might  be  found. 

On  the  22nd,  the  patient  having  been  placed  under 
chloroform,  the  joint  was  examined  with  a  bullet  probe, 
and,  as  the  humerus  was  found  denuded  of  periosteum 
for  some  distance  downwards,  it  was  decided  that  ampu- 
tation was  necessary  and  excision  impracticable. 

A  flap  was  made  by  transfixion  from  the  outer  part  of 
the  arm,  consisting  mainly  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  The 
bone  was  then  pressed  outwards,  and  the  internal  flap 
formed  in  the  usual  way.  There  was  no  pressure  made  on 
the  artery  during  the  operation  ;  but  the  principal  assis- 
tant, when  it  was  exposed,  followed  down  the  knife  with 
his  thumb  and  compressed  it  immediately  above  the  point 
of  section.  It  was  then  tied  immediately.  It  was  now 
found  that  only  the  lower  part  of  the  bone  had  been 
removed,  and  that  the  upper  epiphysis  still  remained 
attached  to  the  joint.  It  was  then  grasped  with  the  lion- 
tooth  forceps  and  dissected  out.  Seven  arteries  in  all 
were  tied,  and  the  stump  thoroughly  washed  with  cold 
water.  The  edges  were  brought  together  with  silver-wire 
sutures  in  the  usual  way. 

After  the  operation  the  case  proceeded  much  more 
favourably  than  his  delicate  appearance  and  low  condition 
at  the  time  of  operation  led  one  to  expect. 

Two  ligatures  came  away  on  the  28th,  three  on  the  30th, 
one  on  the  31st,  and  the  last  on  the  5th  of  August.  Up 
to  the  present  date  he  is  progressing  most  favourably. 

A  bed-sore  on  the  sacrum  has  been  a  most  unpleasant 
complication,  but  the  use  of  Surgeon  Porter's  bed-sling 
prevented  its  becoming  of  any  great  size,  an!  now  that  he 
is  able  to  sit  up  it  is  healing  admirably. 

When  the  arm  had  been  removed  it  was  found  that  the 
abscess  extended  at  least  4^  inches  down  the  shaft  of  the 
bone,  which  was  quite  denuded  of  periosteum,  and  was,  as 
stated  above,  separated  from  its  upper  epiphysis.  The 
shoulder-joint  was  healthy.  A  considerable  abscess  had 
formed  around,  but  did  not  involve  the  elbow-joint.  The 
whole  limb  was  cedetnatous,  and  suppurating  sinuses 
existed  in  several  parts  both  of  the  upper  and  lower 
arm. 

The  knee,  which  at  one  time  gave  some  grounds  for 
alarm,  lest  it  should  take  on  a  similar  action  to  that  which 
manifested  itself  in  the  arm,  is  now  much  better,  though 
not  quite  recovered.  There  is  no  sign  of  inflammation  or 
swelling  around  it. 


The  subject  of  post-mortem  examinations  has 
come  forward.  On  this  occasion  the  officers  of  the  London 
Hospital  declined  to  give  a  certificate  of  the  cause  of 
death  of  a  patient  who  died  soon  after  admission  without 
making  a  post-mortem,  which  the  friends  refused  to  allow. 
A  coroner's  inquost  was  tho  result, 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.* 

Pressure  upon  our  overcrowded  space  has  prevented 
us  being  able  to  refer  earlier  to  Dr.  Dale's  Essay  on  "  The 
State  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland."  It  will  be  in  the  remembrance  of  our  readers 
that  Dr.  Dale  was  one  of  the  unsuccessful  competitors  for 
the  Carmichael  Prize.  The  essay  before  us  was  written  in 
competition  for  it,  and,  owing  to  a  dispute  respecting  the 
award,  was  published  without  alterations.  The  nature  of 
the  subject  presenting  a  valuable  theme  for  the  essayist, 
we  do  not  wonder  at  several  essays  being  written  ;  but  we 
are  astonished  at  the  manner  or  way  with  which  the  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  by  the  different  authors.  Our  duty 
now  is  simply  to  confine  ourselves  to  Dr.  Dale's  Essay, 
the  opening  chapter  of  which  is  an  investigation  into  the 
curriculum  of  our  licensing  bodies.  Dr.  Dale  quotes  from 
the  Medical  Press  respecting  the  rivalsbip  in  the 
different  licensing  bodies,  the  underselling  and  facility  by 
which  diplomas  are  given,  &c.  But  very  brief  space  is  al- 
lowed to  the  all  important  and  existing  evil  of  our  Pro- 
fession— the  constitution  of  the  Medical  Council.  How- 
ever, representation  of  the  whole  Profession  in  it  is 
advocated,  whilst  the  originality  and  paternity  of  the 
scheme  is  withheld  after  the  manner  of  some  of  our  jealous- 
minded  contemporaries,  whom  we  now  perceive  work  week 
after  week  upon  the  subject-matter  of  medical  representa- 
tion first  enunciated  in  these  pages. 

Part  II.  of  Dr.  Dale's  Essay  is  devoted  to  the  general  and 
moral  training  of  medical  students,  which  is  made  up  of  a 
theological  discourse  equally  applicable  to  the  students  of 
other  professions.  Part  III.  surveys  the  state  of  the  hospitals 
and  schools  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  pharmacy,  wherein 
the  subjects  of  clinical  instruction,  lectures,  post-mortem 
examinations,  dissections,  supply  of  subjects,  and  opera- 
tions are  considered  with  a  very  superficial  pen  to  the 
neglect  of  moie  important  detail.  However,  to  none  of 
Dr.  Dale's  remarks  can  we  take  direct  exception,  because 
they  are  mere  recapitulations  of  well  known  facts,  or 
established  essentials  which  no  serious-minded  student 
entering  upon  his  Second  Session  is  unlearned  in,  or  foolish 
enough  to  ignore. \Part  IV.  enters  upon,  cursorily,  the  state 
and  mode  of  testing  the  qualifications  of  candidates  _  of 
the  different  licensing  Colleges  or  Corporations  in  medicine, 
surgery,  and  pharmacy,  a  mere  synopsis  of  the  information 
to  be  obtained,  and  no  doubt  gathered,  from  the  Calendars 
of  the  several  corporate  bodies.  An  appendix  on  Homoeo- 
pathy concludes  a  pamphlet  of  seventy-six  pages.  We 
must  candidly  acknowledge  after  we  have  waded  over 
every  page  of  this  unsuccessful  prize  essay — allowing  that 
we  have  been  unable  to  note  a  single  original  remark  of 
value,  or  an  observation  that  we  could  consider  worthy  of 
attention,  or  a  suggestion  which  would  convey  the  notion, 
or  impress  upon  us,  that  Dr.  Dale  either  devoted  much 
time  in  preparing  or  writing,  or  reflecting  over  the  subject 
matter  of  the  essay  before  us— that  there  is  much  informa- 
tion contained  in  it  in  a  compact  form,  gathered  from 
various  sources,  which  will,  doubtless,  be  useful  to  any 
gentlemen  contemplating  joining  the  Medical  Profession  ; 
but  that  it  is  an  essay  original  in  suggestions,  or  exhaustive, 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  we  deny.  Injustice  to  Dr.  Dale,  we 
honestly  allow,  writing  with  an  unbiassed  and  disiatei 
spirit,  that  after  careful  perusal  of  all  the  ( 'arniichael 
Prize  Essays,  our  astonishment  has  been  aroused  to  the  fact 
that  more  thought  and  more  reflection  were  not  devoted 
to  the  subject,  and  greater  research  practised  by  those 
writing  upon  so  important  a  theme,  with  so  extensive  a 
field  open  before  them  ;  and  our  remark  applies  to  the  suc^ 
cessful,  as  well  as  unsuccessful,  Essayists.  C.  W. 

•  Tho  State  of  the  Mediciil  Profession  in  Great  Britain  and  h 
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THE  LAWS  OF  VITAL  FORCE  IX  HEALTH  AND 
DISEASE* 

The  author  of  this  little  work  say3  he  has  no  ambition 
to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  new  and  exclusive  medical 
On  the  contrary,  he  -conceives  that  the  exercise  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment  is  not  more  the  privilege  than 
the  duty  of  everyone  who  undertakes  the  responsibilities  of 
medical  practice.  The  admittedly  unsatisfactory  state  of 
therapeutics  is  his  apology  for  endeavouring  to  apply  the 
doctrine  of  conservation  of  force  to  practical  therapeutics. 
He  quoies  from  Sir  T.  Watson's  late  address  to  the  Clinical 
Society — "  Our  Profession  is  continually  fluctuating  on  a 
sea  of  doubts  about  questions  of  the  gravest  importance. 
This  uncertainty  is  a  standing  reproach  to  the  calling  we 
profess.  It  has  shaken  the  faith  of  many  men,  both  able 
and  thoughtful,  and  driven  to  ask  themselves  whether  any 
kind  of  medication,  other  than  the  vis  medicatrix  natural, 
is  of  any  real  efficacy  or  value."  The  object  of  our  author 
in  his  work,  he  says,  "  is  to  promote  unity,  defend  liberty, 
and  inculcate  charity."' 

We  may  notice  in  this  work  a  rather  too  great  proclivity 
to  lug  in  words  such  as  "  Creator,"  &c;  also  "  Mosaic 
account  of  Creation  when  God  made  the  world."  Now-a- 
days  this  is  not  considered  good  taste  in  scientific  matters, 
in  which  causation  has  to  be  explained,  and  super- 
naturalism  is  not  wanted.  For  instance,  it  immediately 
vitiates  our  idea  of  Dr.  Haughton's  philosophy  when  we 
hear  in  a  work  on  vital  force  that  his  belief  is,  that  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  force  in  existence — the  volition  (will  ?)  of 
God.  He  has  no  need  to  bring  in  the  Deus  ex  wuuknti, 
since  he  observes  that  the  main  idea  he  seeks  to  enunciate 
is  that,  in  the  building  up  of  organisms,  the  ordinary 
physical  forces  are  made  use  of,  and  that  almost  the  whole 
of  hygiene  and  therapeutics  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  how 
these  forces  operate  on  the  body,  and  bow  remedies  can  be 
best  applied  in  accordance  with  its  natural  constitution. 
Dr.  Haughton  says  that  perhaps  the  lowest  organisms 
merely  represent  force  in  combination  with  inorganic  mat- 
ter ;  and  the  nobler  ones  complicated  reservoirs  of  force 
in  continuation  with  highly  cr>/anised  matter.  For  in- 
stance, li  The  power  of  generating  nerve  force,  or  that  vital 
energy  which  the  nervous  system  stcres  distributes,  and 
conducts,  exists  in  the  human  body  as  the  result  of  the 
assimilation  of  organised  food  and  the  presence  of  a  circu- 
lating fluid  constantly  renewed."  He  adds  with  great 
truth,  "  Although  the  metaphysician  may  shrink  from  con- 
sidering the  human  body  in  the  light  of  a  machine,  it  is 
capable  of  the  most  complete  demonstration  that  even  the 
human  will  is  not  a  generator  of  force."  On  this  point 
Professor  Bain's  li  Emotions  and  the  Will  "  may  be  read 
with  profit.  Acco^iing  to  Dr.  Haughton,  then,  "  All  vital 
action  depends  upon  power  acting  through  an  organism  ; 
and  life  is  the  condition  which  determines  whether  the  ex- 
ternal forces  shall  produce  physical  or  vital  changes.  When 
this  action  is  sufficient  in  amount,  equably  distributed,  and 
regular  in  its  periodic  intervals  of  action  and  repose,  the 
condition  is  a  healthy  life.  When  the  amount  of  force  is 
insufficient,  the  intervals  become  irregular ;  and  vice  versd, 
when  this  irregularity  is  interfered  with,  the  power  of  ap- 
propriating force  diminishes.  The  result  is  diseased  life. 
From  this  we  see  that  disease  is  really  a  minor  degree  of 
life,  and  death  is  the  total  absence  of  life.  The  whole  art 
of  curing  disease,  then,  consists  in  increasing  the  working 
power  of  the  human  machine,  and  preserving  the  equa- 
bility and  regularity  of  its  action."  He  goes  on  to  say 
that,  "  Nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  none  of  the 
medical  systems  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  are 
based  on  any  such  foundation.  The  :vbove  principle  allows 
of  the  use  of  every  remedy  ;  and,  according  to  it,  the 
action  of  a  therapeutic  remedy  may  sometimes  be  antipa- 
thic, sometimes  counter-irritant,  and  sometimes  re*active, 
or  homoeopathic  ;  whilst  it  fully  acknowledges  the  depura- 
tive  properties   of  the  vapour  bath,  and  the  therapeutic 


efficacy  of  the  water  cure.  It  does  not,  however,  accord 
with  the  employment  of  infinitesimal  doses  of  medicine, 
inasmuch  as,  were  the  human  organism  sufficiently  sensi- 
tive to  be  acted  on  by  them,  it  would  be  in  hourly  danger 
from  morbific  agents'which  float  in  the  atmosphere  in  far 
more  appreciable  quantities."  Most  of  this  is  very  much 
to  our  taste,  and  we  therefore  can  recommend  the  perusal 
of  this  little  work.  D.  C. 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


*  The  Laws  of  Vital  Force  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  E.  Haughton, 
A.B.,  M.D.,  he.    2nd  edition.    Churchill,  1869.    Pp.88. 


DR.     CHARCOT'S     CLINIQUE. 
[from  our  owx  corresponde>tt.] 

Paris,  July  ! 

Some  time  ago  M.  Charcot  made  some  interesting  ob- 
servations on  the  question  of  the  "  Lesions  of  Nutrition  " 
which  ensue  upon  diseases  of  the  nervous  system.  "One  of 
the  first  points,"  observed  M.  Charcot  in  a  lecture  at  the 
Hospice  de  la  Salpetriere,  "  to  be  considered  regards  that 
which  takes  place  when  the  sciatic  nerve  is  cut."  Schrceder 
Van  der  Kolk,  who  was  the  first  to  make  this  experiment, 
attributed  the  disturbance  of  nutrition  which  ensued 
rapidly  in  such  cases  in  the  corresponding  limb,  to  the 
absence  of  the  nervous  action  ;  but  Brown-Sequard  re- 
peated this  experiment  in  1849,  and  showed  that  this  dis- 
turbance of  the  nutrition  only  takes  place  because  the  ani- 
mal is  unable  to  remove  from  the  influence  of  external 
influences  the  limb  which  has  been  deprived  of  sensibility 
by  cutting  the  nerve.  When  the  aninial  which  is  operated 
on  was  surrounded  with  all  necessary  precautions,  they 
no  longer  perceived  any  modification  of  the  nutrition  in 
the  paralysed  limb.  Section  of  the  trifacial  nerve  gives 
analogous  residts.  The  alteration  observed  subsequently 
to  this  in  the  eye,  which  at  first  was  considered  as  the 
etFeet  of  a  perversion  of  the  nutrition  resulting  from  divi- 
sion of  the  nerve,  has  been,  since  the  experiments  of  H. 
Snellen,  placed  to  the  account  of  the  anaesthesia  which  ex- 
poses the  animal  to  shocks  of  all  kinds.  Again,  the  des- 
truction even  of  a  large  part  of  .the  spinal  cord,  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  immediate  disturbance  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
paralysed  limbs.  Thus  the  posterior  limbs  of  a  kitten, 
which  survived  three  months  after  vivisection,  developed 
themselves  normally,  and  the  electric  sensibdUy  of  the 
muscles  remained  intact.  If,  in  like  circumstances,  eschars 
ensue,  this  is  because  the  animal  remains  soiled  by  urine. 

According  to  these  facts,  experimental  physiology  shows 
that  the  absence  of  the  nervous  system  does  not  bring  to 
the  anatomical  elements  any  other  disorder  of*  nutrition 
than  what  are  developed  in  these  same  elements  under  the 
influence  of  prolonged  inactivity. 

The  discovery  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  and  of  the  effects 
which  cause  the  palsy  of  those  nerves  ought  not  to  modify 
this  formula  essentially.  In  the  first  place,  in  healthy 
animals,  the  hypensmia  which  they  produce  is  not  suffi- 
cient, in  general,  to  occasion  by  itself  an  alteration  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  tissues.  Again,  in  diseased  animals,  there 
may  occur  spontaneously,  or  after  the  slightest  excitement, 
some  modifications  of  nutrition  to  be  compared  to  those 
found  in  man,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  nerve  centres. 
The  same  thing,  however,  does  not  hold  good  with  regard 
to  the  lesions  which  take  place  when  there  is  an  irritation 
or  inflammation  of  the  nerves.  According  to  the  experi- 
ments of  Snellen,  anaesthesia  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  is 
considered  necessary  for  the  production  of  opacity  of  the 
cornea  ;  but  in  man,  in  some  affections  of  the  fifth  pair,  ac- 
companied with  hyperesthesia,  we  see  arise  in  the  eye  dis- 
turbances of  the  nutrition,  because  in  this  case  there  is 
irritation  of  the  nerves — an  irritative  inflammation  of  the 
nerves.  Such  are,  in  particular,  the  observations  of  Bock, 
of  Friederich,  in  which  the  nerves  were  compressed  and 
irritated  by  tumours  ;  Samuel,  by  irritating  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  within  the  cranium,  produced  very  rapidly  de- 
rangement of  nutrition  in  the   eye.     This  experimenter 
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placed  two  needles  on  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  passed 
a  current  of  electricity  through  them.  He  saw  the  vessels 
of  the  eye  become  rapidly  injected  ;  at  the  end  of  twenty- 
four  hours  the  injection  was  replaced  by  a  sharp  inflamma- 
tion which  lasted  two  or  three  days.  In  these  conditions 
there  was  not  anaesthesia,  but  hyperoesthesia,  in  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  fifth  nerve. 

Here  again  are  some  experiments  relative  to  the  fifth 
pair.  Meissner  and  Schiff  saw  alteration  of  the  nutrition 
arise  in  an  eye,  without  anaesthesia  occurring  along  with  it, 
after  incomplete  division  of  the  trifacial  in  the  cranium. 
Are  not  such  incomplete  sections  of  nerves  favourable  to 
inflammations  of  the  nerves  ?  We  know  that  among  ex- 
perimenters some  say  that  they  are  certain  to  obtain  grave 
lesions  in  the  nutrition  of  the  kidneys  on  destroying  the 
nerves  supplying  these  organs,  whilst  others,  when  they 
have  repeated  this  experiment,  have  had  only  negative 
results.  Benedict  has  observed  in  man  a  fact  we 
may  cite  here  : — Having  excited  with  a  galvanic  current 
the  great  sympathetic  in  the  neck,  he  saw  arise 
under  the  influence  all  the  symptoms  of  a  sub-acute 
arthritis  in  the  joints  of  the  corresponding  upper  ex- 
tremity. If  the  lesions  attack  the  spinal  cord,  what  do  we 
see  ?  The  experiments  of  M.  Brown-Sequard  teach  us 
what  they  do.  When  a  part  of  the  spinal  cord  is  divided 
or  destroyed  without  any  inflammation  of  the  parts,  we 
find  only,  besides  the  paraplegia,  effects  caused  by  the 
reaction  of  the  parts.  What  a  difference  between  this  and 
cases  where  there  is  myelitis  produced  experimentally  ! 
Then  the  muscular  atrophy  is  very  rapid,  and  eschars  ap- 
pear rapidly  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care.  In  what  way, 
by  what  mechanism,  does  this  irritation  of  the  nerve 
centres  come  to  influence  peripheric  parts,  and  produce  in 
them  the  lesions  of  nutrition,  of  which  we  have  given  ex- 
amples ?  Are  the  latter  due  to  irritation,  or  paralysis  of 
the  vaso-motor  nerves  ?  Or  do  they,  again,  depend  on  an 
irritation  of  the  hypothetic  nerves,  which  anatomy  does 
not  as  yet  recognise,  and  which  are  sometimes  spoken- of 
under  the  name  of  trophic  nerves. 

Among  the  traumatic  lesions  of  the  nerves  there  is  a 
fundamental  distinction  to  be  made :  sometimes  the 
lesions  consist  in  a  clear  and  complete  section,  and  then 
the  effects  are  simply,  at  least  in  general,  those  of  absence 
of  nervous  action ;  sometimes  resulting  from  wounds  or 
contusions,  they  are  of  irritative  nature,  and  in  this 
case  we  see  arise  those  derangements  of  nutrition  to  which 
I  call  your  attention.  The  traumatic  lesions  of  the  nerves 
may  give  rise  to  phenomena  of  a  morbid  character  affect- 
ing the  skin,  the  sub- cutaneous  cellular  tissue,  muscles, 
and  articulations,  and  bones.  The  late  American  war  has 
been,  you  know,  the  occasion  of  very  important  studies 
upon  this  subject.  These  have  been  presented  by  W. 
Mitchell,  G.  R.  Morehouse,  and  W.  Keen,  in  a  very  in- 
teresting work.  With  regard  to  the  skin,  the  accidents 
which  the  traumatic  lesions  of  the  nerves  are  apt  to  occa- 
sion in  the  integuments  are  of  two  kinds.  The  first  con- 
sist in  eruptions  of  a  variable  kind,  but  especially 
vesicular  or  bullous.  We  shall  cite  in  the  first  place  zona, 
which  is  observed  frequently  in  like  cases,  and  which  on 
this  account  might  be  named  traumatic  zona.  Under  the 
name  of  eczematous  eruptions,  the  American  surgeons,  too, 
have  described  an  affection  of  the  skin  which  it  appears  to 
me  might  be  attached  to  the  preceding  variety. 

In  the  second  place  we  have  pemphigoid  eruptions.  I  saw 
a  case  where  bulla;  and  pemphigus  developed  themselves 
very  rapidly  on  different  parts  of  the  integument,  corres- 
ponding to  the  wounded  nerve,  and  left  behind  them  in- 
delible marks.  In  the  third  place  we  may  cite  a  redness 
of  the  skin  which  reminds  us  of  erythemapemio,  ami  a 
certain  tumefaction  of  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  which  simulates  phlegmon.  Then  comes  the  affection 
called  (/loss)/  skin.  The  skin  is  glossy,  pale,  anaemic ;  the 
sudoriparous  glands  are  atrophied,  and  their  secretion  di- 
minished ;  the  epidermis  ia  cleft,  and  the  nails  split  and 
curved  in  a  curious  way. 

The  muscles  often  become  rapidly  atrophied,  and  lose 


in  part,  sometimes  wholly,  their  electric  contractility.  The 
joints,  when  there  are  traumatic  lesions  of  the  nerves, 
have  symptoms  which  remind  us  in  a  remarkable 
manner  of  the  physiognomy  of  acute  articular  rheu- 
matism. These  affections  of  the  joints  very  speedily 
bring  on  anchylosis.  Periostitis  often  followed  by  necrosis 
may  occur.  The  American  authors  we  have  spoken  of  say, 
that  these  connective  affections  are  almost  always  preceded 
by  a  burning  pain,  in  proportion  to  the  state  of  irritation 
of  the  wounded  nerve.  They  make  the  remark  that  there 
are  developed  habitually,  often  continuous,  pricks,  or  in- 
complete sections  of  the  nerves,  that  is,  after  these  trau- 
matic causes  most  likely  to  produce  inflammation  of  the 
nerves,  or  at  least  a  condition  of  neuralgia.  Oh  the  other 
hand  we  don't  find  them  in  cases  of  complete  section  of 
the  nerves. 

Disturbances  of  nutrition  are  also  observed  in  cases 
where  the  nerve  lesions  are  spontaneous.  In  cancer  of  the 
vertebral  column,  which  brings  on  softening  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, a  destruction  of  the  vertebral  laminae,  and,  conse- 
quently, a  constriction  in  the  conjoined  foramina,  may 
compress  the  nerves  and  sometimes  inflame  them.  In  such 
a  case  I  have  seen  an  eruption  of  zona  occupy  all  the 
regions  where  the  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus  are  dis- 
tributed to,  in  consequence  of  the  compression  which  the 
nervous  trunks  underwent  in  the  foramina.  And  in  certain 
cases  of  meningitis  of  the  spinal  cord,  with  hypertrophy 
of  the  dura  mater,  the  irritation  of  the  nerves  in  their 
passage  through  the  membranes  may  be  followed  by  acci- 
dents of  the  same  kind. 

It  is,  however,  above  all,  in  anaesthetic  leprosy  that  we 
find,  in  all  their  development,  the  lesions  of  nutrition  which 
we  have  studied  apropos  of  the  traumatic  lesions  of  the 
nerves.  The  initial  morbid  process  consists,  as  Virchow 
has  so  well  pointed  out,  in  a  leprous  perinervitis,  charac- 
terised by  a  special  cellular  proliferation  in  the  middle  of 
the  nerve  tubes  which  it  slowly  destroys.  The  nerves  then 
frequently  present  in  their  course  a  fusiform  swelling, 
which  sometimes  may  easily  be  recognised  during  life  in 
the  regions  where  it  is  superficial,  as  the  elbow  when  the 
ulnar  nerve  is  affected.  These  alterations  produce  at  the 
beginning  symptoms  of  hyperaesthesia,  and  later  of  anaes- 
thesia. 


SIMPSON. 


The  Family  Friend  in  its  August  number,  being  the 
8th  number  of  a  New  Series,  contains  a  portrait  and  brief 
life  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson.  In  the  biographical 
notice,  we  find  three  anecdotes  said  to  have  been  supplied 
by  a  lady,  who  knew  the  deceased  baronet  intimately,  and 
which  we  extract. 

"  I  have  sent  to  old  Mr.  T.  to  make  sure  of 
Professor  Simpson  worked  with  his  father,  a  baker,  at  Bath- 
gate. It  was  through  his  brother's  kindness,  and  a  bursary — 
(a  bursary  is  a  grant  of  a  certain  sum  for  a  year  or  number  of 
years  to  young  students,  who  have  given  proof  of  their 
abilities,  to  maintain  them  and  aid  them  in  prosecuting  their 
studies  while  at  college) — that  he  was  enabled  to  attend  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  I  have  no  way  of  ascertaining 
whether  he  was  regularly  apprenticed  to  his  father  or  not ; 
but  undoubtedly  he  was  intended  for  his  father's  trade. 

"  Whilst  residing  with  his  brother  at  Stockbridge,  Mrs.  T. 
— (since  dead,  wife  of  old  Mr.  T. ) — was  seized  with  cramp  of 
a  violent  nature  during  the  night,  and,  knowing  of  the  medical 
student  that  lived  near,  sent  for  him.  From  that  time  till  he 
became  a  great  man  they  were  on  intimate  terms.  Ho 
confided  his  sorrows  to  her,  and  asked  her  advice  on  various 
points.  Amongst  other  points  she  told  him  that  in  his  par- 
ticular department  he  need  not  expect  to  get  much  practi 
an  unmarried  man.  He  thought  he  could  soon  qualify  him- 
self in  that  respect,  as  there  were  several  daughters  in  a 
family,  either  in  Dean  terrace,  or  one  of  the  streets 
leading  off  it— (then,  and  still,  a  genteel  neighbourhood)— I 
forget  which,  any  of  whom  would  accept  him,  he  supposed,  M 
all  had  been  so  kind  to  him,  and  made  him  welcome  as  a  -nest 
at  all  times,  lie  went — proposed — and,  was  dismissed  the 
house  for  over  on  account  of  his  presumption  ;  but  he  took  the 
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repulse  so  coolly,  that  Mrs.  T.  did  not  credit  him  with  warm 
affection. — (He  displayed  the  warmest  affection  to  the  lady  he 
afterwards  married,  and  that  affection  was  reciprocated.) 

';  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  in  the  medical 
department,  which  he  made  specially  his  study,  Mr.  T.  and 
Mr.  Young,  both  butchers  in  Stockbridge  market,  went  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Town  Council,  in  whom,  along  with  the 
patrons,  lay  the  appointment  of  a  professor  for  the  vacant 
chair,  soliciting  their  vote3  in  his  favour.  Simpson  wa3  named 
after  Mr.  Young's  father — James  Young.  The  late  Mrs.  E . 
told  me  she  took  him  to  each  of  the  patrons  and  introduced 
him,  after  having  begged  their  votes  in  his  favour ;  and 
on  their  way  to  one  of  them— a  consequential  body— she 
advised  him  to  be  as  much  as  possible  on  his  P's  and  Q's,  as 
the  gentleman  expected  great  deference  from  all  asking  favours. 
To  her  horror,  when  the  patron  asked  what  his  occupation 
had  been  to  fit  him  for  the  position  he  aspired  to,  he  answered, 
'  Eight  yeara  previously  he  had  been  chiefly  employed  in 
driving  a  bread-cart ;  since  then  his  testimonials  would  show 
how  he  had  been  employed. '  " 
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ARMY  MEDICAL  REPORT. 

II. — The    BRinsn    Army   Abroad. 

Ik  our  last  notice  of  this  valuable  Blue  Book  we  spoke 
of  the  health  of  the  troops  within  the  precincts  of  the 
British  Islands.  We  now  proceed  to  examine  the  con- 
dition of  those  inhabiting  the  dependencies  of  this  great 
Empire.  At  Gibraltar  in  1868  there  were  habitually  about 
4,631  troops,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  very  healthy,  as 
only  8-43  per  1,000  deaths  took  place  ;  about  224  per  1,000 
admission  for  venereal  disease  occurred.  In  Malta  the 
average  strength  of  troops  in  1868  was  5,377,  and  the 
mortality  was  very  high,  as  much  as  1W7  per  1,000. 
Malta  is  very  free  from  venereal  disease  among  soldiers — 
only  70  admissions  per  1,000  took  place  in  1565.  Sir  H. 
Storks,  we  believe,  was  the  cause  of  this  immunity  in  the 
Maltese  Army.  Continued  fevers  raged  in  1868,  and  were 
the  cause  of  the  great  mortality.  In  Canada,  the  grange 
strength  of  troops  in  1868  was  9,582.  The  deaths  were 
10-33  per  1,000— not  far,  it  will  be  noticed,  from  the  ave- 


rage at  home.  Enthetic  or  venereal  disease  occasioned 
192-6  admissions  into  hospital  per  1,000  ;  but  not  a  single 
death.  In  Nova  Scotia  there  were  about  3,519  troops  in 
nd  the  mortality  965  per  ■  cnereal  diseases 

•infrequent— only  122*5  admissions  per  1,000  into  hospital, 
and  no  deaths.  Foggy  Newfoundland  had  300  troops 
stationed  in  it,  and  Bermuda,  with  an  average  of  1,649 
troops,  had  a  very  high  death  rate,  24*86  per  1,000,  chiefly 
from  continued  fever.  In  the  West  Indies,  again,  in  what 
is  called  the  Windward  and  Leeward  command,  there  were 
806  white  troops  in  1868,  who  were  very  healthy,  only 
about  9*92  deaths  per  1,000  having  occurred.  Venereal 
diseases  were  very  prevalent  ;  no  less  than  342  4  cases  per 
1,000  having  been  admitted  into  hospital  in  1868.  In 
Jamaica,  the  white  troops  in  1S67  were  775  in  number, 
and  they  were  exceedingly  healthy,  only  7-70  deaths  per 
1,000  having  occurred.  Venereal  diseases  were  very  un- 
frequent, only  108-0  per  1,000,  with  no  deaths.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  soldiers  in  Jamaica  live  maritally  with  the 
native  women,  and  hence  the  rarity  of  contagious  disease. 
The  black  troops  were  by  no  means  so  healthy.  No  less 
than  19*37  per  1,000  died  out  of  878  men;  and  it  appears 
chiefly  of  tubercular  diseases,  which  destroyed  no  less  than 
1048  per  1,000  of  them.  Venereal  diseases  were  rife 
among  them,  and  no  less  than  375*9  admissions  on  this  ac- 
count occurred  among  them.  The  Bahamas  are  kept  al- 
most solely  by  black  troops,  of  whom  there  were  337,  and 
the  mortality  among  them  was  on  the  ratio  of  1464  per 
1,000.  Venereal  diseases  prevailed — no  less  than  599  per 
1,000  troops  were  admitted  into  hospital  on  this  account. 
Tubercular  diseases  carried  off  no  less  than  11*87  per  1,000 
of  the  black  troops.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because 
at  Honduras,  out  of  270  black  troops,  with  the  same  mor- 
tality, 14*11  per  1*000,  not  a  single  death  is  said  to  have 
occured  from  tuberculosis,  miasmatic  diseases  prevailing, 
and  accidents  and  suicide  being  common. 

In  Western  Africa  there  are  only  15  white  troops,  but 
about  924  black  men,  among  whom  the  mortality  was  very 
high,  22*12  per  1,000  in  1868.  The  highest  mortality, 
31*96,  was  at  Sierra  Leone  ;  the  next,  30*11,  at  Gambia  ; 
and  the  lowest,  25*00,  at  Lagos.  Enthetic  diseases  were 
not  very  prevalent ;  only  296*8  at  Sierra  Leone  were  ad- 
mitted per  1,000  from  these  diseases,  and  there  were  hardly 
any  deaths.  It  seems  almost  incredible  that  no  less  than 
15*98  per  1,000  poor  black  troops  died  of  tuberculosis  at 
Sierra  Leone  in  1868.  We  suspect  that  the  barracks  are 
exceedingly  crowded,  and  that  no  care  is  given  to  ensure 
sufficiency  of  cubic  space  ;  but  this  is  not  spoken  of  in  the 
report.  Black  troops  are  probably  not  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  our  rulers. 

St.  Helena  has  always  been  a  healthy  station.  In  1563, 
421  troops  were  quartered  there,  and  only  4*75  per  1,000 
died.  It  ought  to  be  used  as  a  sanitarium  for  invalids 
and  consumptives.  Enthetic  disease  prevailed,  and  there 
were  337*3  admissions  per  1,000  in  1S63  from  this  cause, 
although  it  is  stated  that  the  "Prevention  of  Diseases 
Acts  is  in  force."  The  increase  has  been  nearly  alike  in 
syphilis  and  gonorrh 

We  now  come  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  at  which  about 
3,630  troops  dwelt  in  1568,  with  a  death  rate  of  12*11  per 
1,000.  Venereal  diseases  were  very  frequent  in  the  Cape, 
as  many  a3  368*6  admissions  per  1,000  having  occurred 
from  this  cause.  Tuberculosis  killed  3*03  per  1,000.  In 
the  island  of  Mauritius  in  156S  there  were  about  1,31S 
troops,  with  the  high  mortality  of  27*41  per  1,000.     I 
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niata  caused  a  great  slaughter  in  that  dangerous  island, 
namely,  of  16*69  per  1,000.  Enthetic  disease  is  very  little 
spread  among  the  troops,  as  only  90  per  1,000  were  ad- 
mitted into  hospital  from  this  cause  in  1868.  "  Port 
Louis  will  always  be  an  unhealthy  station." 

We  come  now  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  the  ave- 
rage number  of  the  troops  in  1868  was  923,  and  the  mor- 
tality 21*89  per  1,000.  There  was  not  much  enthetic 
disease  in  that  year,  only  154*3  per  1,000  admissions 
having  taken  place  ;  but  no  less  than  12*15  per  1,000  were 
killed  by  miasmata,  dysentery,  and  diarrhoea.  The  black 
troops,  of  whom  there  were  1,028,  had  about  an  equal 
mortality,  21*40  per  1,000.  They  were  almost  free  from 
venereal  disease.  Why  ?  We  wish  the  report  had  given 
us  a  reason  why  only  26*3  per  1,000  -were  admitted  for 
venereal  disease  iu  1868.     Are  the  troops  married  ? 

In  Australia  and  Tasmania  there  were  1,690  troops  in 
1868,  with  a  death  rate  of  13*02  per  1,000  ;  of  these  3*55 
per  1,000  died  from  tuberculosis,  showing  that  Australia  is 
by  no  means  free  from  this  disease  ;  238*5  admissions  per 
1,000  occurred  from  venereal  disease.  In  New  Zealand 
there  were  841  troops  who  were  very  healthy,  8*32  per 
1,000  having  died  in  1868.  Here  again,  venereal  diseases 
are  uncommon,  only  65*4  per  1,000  having  been  admitted 
for  this  cause  ;  and  it  is  added  that  this  was  greatly  above 
the  average.     Why  is  this  ?    Are  the  soldiers  married  ? 

Turning  to  China,  we  find  668  white  troops  there  in 
1868,  with  a  mortality  of  14  97  per  1,000.  There  was 
not  much  venereal  disease,  only  182*6  per  1,000  ;  but  tu- 
bercular disease  carried  off  4*48  per  1,000.  There  were 
691  Asiatic  troops,  with  the  high  mortality  of  24*60  per 
1,000,  chiefly  from  miasmatic  disease  and  disease  of  the 
lungs.  Venereal  disease  is  very  unfrequent  among  these 
troops  ;  only  42*2  per  1,000  were  admitted  in  1868.  "  The 
low  ratio  of  these  cases  is  attributed  by  the  medical 
officers  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Prevention  of  Con- 
tvgious  Diseases  Ordinance,  passed  in  1867,  has  been  carried 
into  operation.  A  reference,  however,  to  the  prevalence 
of  these  diseases  among  European  troops  shows  that  no 
such  benefit  was  derived  by  them,  and  even  among  the 
Asiatic  troop3  the  Gun  Lancers  had  15  cases  on  an  average 
of  71  men.  In  Japan  there  were  about  785  troops  in  1868, 
with  an  average  death  rate  of  14*01  per  1,000.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  high  the  amount  of  venereal  disease 
is  in  Japan,  no  less  than  554*1  per  1,000  admissions  per 
1,000  having  occurred  during  the  year  1868,  with  no  death 
from  this  cause.  There  is  a  note  in  the  report  to  the  effect 
that  "  enthetic  diseases  were  nearly  one-third  under  the 
proportion  of  1867,  though  still  a  little  above  the  average, 
the  admission  amounting  to  more  than  half  the  strength. 
The  reduction  is  attributed  by  the  medical  officer  in  charge 
to  the  intervention  of  the  native  authorities  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  our  Minister.  The  reduction  has  taken  place 
almost  entirely  in  the  syphilitic  group  of  these  diseases." 
Singapore  and  Penang  had  about  183  troops  in  1868,  with 
a  high  mortality  of  21*84  per  1,000.  Venereal  disease 
prevailed  among  them,  377  per  1,000  having  been  admit- 
ted into  hospital  ;  but  no  deaths  occurred.  Nearly  half 
of  the  deaths,  however,  were  from  accidents,  so  that  the 
troops  were  really  very  healthy.  The  daily  rations  for  the 
soldiers  there  is  mentioned  as  being  li  lb.  bread,  li  lb. 
beef,  14  ozs.  fresh  vegetables,  2  ozs.  rice,  5-7th  oz.  tea,  or 
If  oz.  coffee,  2 J  ozs.  sugar,  1  oz.  salt,  and  ono  ration  of 
fuel — i.e.,  3  lbs.  wood  to  each  man. 

We  como  now  to  the  great  empire  of  India,  where  in 


1868  there  were  about  52,887  troops,  with  a  death  rate  of 
about  21*70  per  1,000.  Bengal  had  a  death  rate  of  22*93  ; 
Madras,  of  23*92  ;  and  Bombay,  of  15*48.  In  Bengal 
there  were  32,909  troops  in  1868.  The  chief  disease  was 
miasmatic,  and  this  killed  7*29  per  1,000  ;  then  dietic 
disease  killed  3*96  per  1,000,  tuberculosis  killed  2*40  per 
1,000  ;  enthetic  diseases  caused  188  per  1,000  admissions 
into  hospital  in  1868.  Spasmodic  cholera  did  not  prevail 
as  an  epidemic  during  the  year  at  any  of  the  stations, 
except  Chinsurah  and  Jubbulpore.  "Enthetic  diseases 
were  more  prevalent  than  in  1867  in  all  the  Military  Divi- 
sions, except  the  Meerut  Division,  in  which  there  was  a  con- 
siderable decrease  ;  and  the  Serhurd,  in  which  the  results 
for  the  two  years  were  identical.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the 
prevalence  of  these  diseases  in  the  Army  may  be  taken  as 
an  index,  the  establishment  of  Lock  Hospitals  does  not 
seem,  as  yet,  to  have  produced  satisfactory  results.  The 
regiments  in  which  primary  syphilis  caused  the  greatest 
number  of  admissions  were  the  Second  Battalion  25th,  in 
the  Presidency  and  Eohilcund  Division,  the  36th  in  tho 
Peshawur,  the  107th  in  the  Allahabad,  and  the  105th  in 
the  Meerut  Division.  The  latter  corps  had  the  largest 
number  of  cases  of  secondary  syphilis."  There  were  84 
cases  of  sunstroke  or  heat  apoplexy  fatal.  In  Madras, 
with  10,158  troops,  5*41  per  1,000  died  of  miasmatic 
diseases,  2*56  per  1,000  of  diseases  of  the  nerves,  and  7*19 
per  1,000  of  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs.  There  were 
258*5  per  1,000  admissions  into  hospital  for  venereal 
diseases,  and  three  men  died  of  these  diseases  in  1868. 
Inflammation  of  the  liver  prevailed,  and  heat  apoplexy. 
There  was  no  epidemic  of  spasmodic  cholera,  and  only  7 
deaths  occurred  from  it  in  the  whole  command.  In  Bom- 
bay there  were  9,820  men  in  1868,  of  whom  3*97  per 
1,000  perished  from  miasmatic,  2*14  per  1,000  from  tuber- 
culous, and  3*25  from  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs. 
There  were  197*6  per  1,000  admissions  into  hospital  for 
venereal  diseases.  More  than  half  of  the  accidents 
were  from  sunstroke  or  heat  apoplexy.  Spasmodic  cholera 
did  not  prevail  at  any  of  the  stations  in  1868.  There  were 
8  deaths  from  it  at  Poona.  Euthetic  diseases  were  more 
prevalent  than  in  1867  in  the  Mhow,  Northern,  and  Aden 
Divisions.  During  the  year  an  Act  came  into  operation 
under  which  supervision  of  prostitutes  and  the  establish- 
ment of  Lock  Hospitals  at  the  principal  stations  was  autho- 
rised ;  but  it  has  not  been  in  operation  for  a  sufficient 
period  to  have  yet  produced  any  material  effect  on  the 
prevalence  of  this  class  of  diseases.  One  curioiu  fact  is, 
that  at  Aden  there  were  only  86  per  1,000  admissions  for 
venereal  disease  in  1868.  How  is  this  to  be  accounted  for? 
Were  the  men  married?  During  1868,  2,382  invalids 
were  sent  home  from  India,  or  4504  per  1,000,  of  these 
1,097  were  discharged  at  Netley.  Rheumatism  caused  the 
discharge  of  57,  venereal  disease  958,  tuberculosis  of  141, 
disease  of  the  nerves  113,  and  of  the  heart  211  ;  disease 
of  tho  digestive  organs  caused  tho  discharge  of  147,  ami 
disease  of  nutrition  of  180.  There  were  52*96  per  1,000 
troops  daily  sick  in  Bengal.  In  Abyssinia  in  1868  it  seems 
that  ten  deaths  occurred  from  sunstroke.  There  was  no 
death  from  war  casualties.  The  men  daily  sick  were  only 
17*11  per  1,000.  Tho  mortality  in  1868  was  considerable 
on  board  ships  returning  from  India  rid  Egypt  ;  three 
death*  occurring  from  dysentery,  two  from  hepatic  disease, 
&c. 

The  admissions  into  hospital  wore  rather  high  among  the 
troops  returning  by  tho  Cape,  chiefly  from  tho  occurrence 
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of  venereal  disease  among  the  men  from  Yokohama,  Japan, 
where  the  diseases  were  very  prevalent. 

There  is  an  interesting  table  at  the  end  of  the  report 
showing  the  sickness,  mortality,  &c,  comparatively.  We 
there  find  that  white  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  have 
an  annual  death  rate  of  9"34  per  1,000,  and  4920  per  1,000 
are  constantly  non-effective  from  sickness.  In  Ceylon, 
again,  the  death  rate  being  23-20  per  1,000,  the  constant 
sickness  is  69"60  per  1,000  ;  and  in  China  and  Japan,  with 
a  death  rate  of  54'94  per  1,000  from  1860-67,  there  was 
constantly  sick  no  less  than  77*1 1  per  1,000.  In  India, 
with  an  average  death  rate  of  27'64  per  1,000,  there  were 
an  average  sick  list  of  6380  per  1,000.  Such  facts  prove 
but  too  strongly  that  the  notion  of  our  section  of  the 
human  race  colonising  the  whole  of  the  habitable  globe  is 
irrational  and  anti-hygienic  in  the  extreme,  and  that  it 
would  be  infinitely  more  rational  on  our  part  to  withdraw 
gradually  from  all  tropical  climates,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  proved  to  be  compatible  with  the  longevity  and  health 
of  our  troops. 

♦ 

THE  DEFEAT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  BILL. 

Last  week  we  were  able  to  congratulate  our  readers  on 
the  defeat  of  the  Bill  which  the  Privy  Council  were  so 
anxious  to  force  on  the  Profession.  It  is  not  worth  while, 
now  the  danger  is  happily  over  for  a  time,  to  repeat  our 
criticisms  of  its,  details.  Still,  as  next  year  the  question 
of  Medical  Reform  must  come  on  again,  we  think  it  well 
to  state  that  no  Bill,  destitute,  as  this  was,  of  all  considera- 
tion for  the  wishes  of  the  Profession,  has  any  chance  of 
ing.  We  ask  two  things — 1st  A  single  State  exami- 
nation for  a  licence  to  practise.  2nd.  Representation  in 
the  CouncU  supported  by  our  money.  These  two  things 
are  as  much  for  the  good  of  the  public  as  the  Profession, 
and  but  for  the  obstinacy  of  Lord  de  Grey  might  have  been 
attained.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  in  the  House  of 
Peers,  when  pressed  on  the  subject  of  representation,  Lord 
de  Grey  spoke  decisively  against  any  such  measure  of  jus- 
tice, and  otherwise  evinced  a  disposition  to  treat  with  in- 
difference, if  not  with  insult,  the  wishes  of  the  Profession. 
We  predicted,  at  the  time,  that  his  Bill  would  never  pass 
the  Commons,  and  the  Government  has  been  compelled  to 
withdraw  it.  Now  that  the  Profession  is  roused  to  a  sense 
of  what  is  its  due,  we  hope  it  will  not  sink  again  into  its 
wonted  apathy,  for  a  further  attempt  on  its  dignity  is 
certain  to  be  prepared  in  the  recess.  We  have,  however, 
good  reason  to  hope  that  no  future  Bill  will  be  manipu- 
lated through  the  Lords,  as  this  was,  without  representa- 
tion being  granted.  Besides,  medical  reformers  are  now 
awake.  They  see  how  far  the  Privy  Council  dare  go,  and 
being  thus  forewarned  will  be  forearmed.  Measures  will 
be  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons,  that  will  at 
least  be  likely  to  influence  the  course  of  legislation.  Dr. 
Brady,  for  instance,  has  given  notice  of  a  Bill,  and  so  also 
has  Dr.  Brewer.  The  former  will  probably  be  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  a  body 
that  has  evinced  its  zeal  and  sincerity  by  keeping  Dr. 
Hargraves  and  Dr.  Macnamara  in  London  to  combat  the 
pernicious  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  by  the  really  self- 
sacrificing  tone  of  its  just  demands.  Dr.  Brewer's  success 
in  other  measures  points  him  out  as  a  most  suitable  mem- 
ber to  take  up  the  question.  Indeed,  as  already  is  known 
to  our  readers,  he  had  a  Bill  prepared  which  he  was  ready 
to  introduce  thus  year,  but  joined  the  other  medical  mem- 


bers to  secure  the  rejection  of  that  of  the  Privy  Council. 
His  Bill  provided  for  representation  of  the  Profession  in 
the  General  Council,  and  it  was  because  the  Government 
refused  to  grant  that  one  demand  that  all  parties  com- 
bined to  reject  their  measure.  We  may,  therefore,  with 
confidence,  look  forward  to  the  future,  feeling  that  perse- 
verance will  end  in  speedy  success. 


fftrics  0it  ©urmit  Stogies. 

A  New  Thing  in  Journalism. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  as  our  readers  know,  is 
now  a  weekly.  It  has  obtained  a  new  editor,  and  the 
person  selected  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  for  that 
office  has  certainly  signalised  his  accession  to  the  editor- 
ship by  an  unprecedented  act.  We  were  never  more  sur- 
prised than  when  we  took  up  a  recent  number  which  did 
not  fall  into  our  hands  till  rather  late.  Then  we  observed 
that  a  series  of  notes  were  appended  to  one  of  the  Original 
Communications.  It  seems  that  the  late  editor,  aware,  no 
doubt,  of  its  extreme  value,  had  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Letheby's  paper  on  the  "  Prospects  of  the 
Sewage  Question,"  which  has  already  appeared  in  our 
columns.  Considering  the  great  interest  of  the  question 
just  now,  we  are  glad  to  see  such  a  paper  so  extensively 
circulated,  and  were  not  surprised  at  the  late  editor  finding 
it  a  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal. 
But  it  was  not  completed  in  his  term  of  office,  and  so  the 
latter  part  of  it  had  to  be  issued  under  the  new  editor's 
auspices.     But  it  appears  the  new  editor  does  not  agree 

with  Dr.  Letheby,  and  so  takes  the  opportunity  of  adding 
footnotes  to  his  paper,  controverting  his  conclusions.  A 
finer  specimen  of  impudence  we  never  remember,  and  it 
augurs  ill  for  the  tone  the  journal  seems  likely  to  take  un- 
der its  new  management.  But  this  is  not  all :  the  notes, 
being  unsigned,  would  give  the  idea  that  they  were  the 
author's,  and  so  he  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  contradict 
himself,  while  many  would  not  read  a  paper  so  over- 
laden with  foot  notes,  as  if  the  writer  could  not  or  would 
not  write  clearly.  In  fact,  we  should  ourselves  have  passed 
over  this  paper  altogether,  having  already  carefully 
digested  it  when  it  appeared  in  the  Medical  Press,  but 
were  struck  by  the  number  of  notes  of  which  we  had  no 
recollection,  and  began  to  read  them  to  see  whether  Dr. 
Letheby  had  added  them  since  our  publication,  and 
whether  he  had  therein  modified  his  opinions.  We  soon 
discovered  the  trick,  and,  as  soon  as  we  partially  recovered 
our  surprise  at  this  editorial  novelty,  began  to  ask  why  in 
each  case  the  words  Ed.  Pharm.  Journ.  had  not  been 
added  to  the  notes.  Could  it  be  that  the  editor  would  not 
allow  them  as  he  did  not  really  write  them  ?  Judging 
from  internal  evidence  we  should  say  decidedly  they  are 
not  his  own  production.  But  surely  it  would  have  been 
more  in  consonance  with  editorial  usage  to  permit  the  per- 
son who  wished  to  controvert  Dr.  Letheby,  to  write  a 
paper  in  his  own  name,  than  to  drag  the  organ  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  into  a  controversy  so  acrimonious 
as  that  on  sewage  is  becoming,  and  rashly  to  commit  such 
a  periodical  to  one  side  of  a  difficult  chemical  question 
that  lies  outside  the  bounds  of  pharmacy  ;  and,  above  all, 
to  rush  headlong*  into  this  obstrusive  discussion,  against 
such  a  leviathan  of  debate  as  Dr.  Letheby.  It  would 
really  appear  that  the  sewage  question,  while  it  grows  more 
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and  more  important  has  been  overlaid  with  so  much  per- 
sonal or  interested  writing,  so  much  determination  to  bear 
down  all  differences  of  opinion  by  any  and  every  means, 
that  men  are  being  led  by  foregone  conclusions  to  lengths 
that  independent  journals  may  well  protest  against.  We 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  the  general  question  in  a  future 
issue.  Meanwhile  we  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  ought  not  to  be  made  a  means  of 
disseminating  such  notes  as  these  we  again  protest 
against. 

Our  Sick  Poor.— A  Warning. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  no  profession  is  so  un- 
fairly tampered  with  by  amateur  experimentalists  as 
that  of  medicine.  But  what  surprises  us  most  is  the  fact 
that  men  educated  in  other  respects,  and  apparently  possess- 
ing good  sense,  should^be  so  foolish  and  indiscreet  as 
to  tamper  with  drugs,  whose  therapeutical  effect  and 
applicability,  of  exhibition  they  are  entirely  ignorant 
of.  In  country  districts  we  find  the  priest,  or 
parson,  as  the  case  may  be,  advising  and  prescribing 
with  a  recklessness  which  a  little  consideration  on  their 
part  should  deter  them  from  doing ;  and  in  some 
instances  where  a  medical  man  is  in  actual  attendance, 
not  only  advising  the  taking  of  certain  drugs,  but  actually 
providing  them.  This  is  in  nearly  every  instance  done 
sub  rosa — the  medical  attendant  being  ignorant  of  their 
interference.  Doubtless,  the  sick  poor,  who  pander  to  the 
parson  for  the  sake  of  his  shilling,  or  old  coat,  encourage 
the  practice  by  expressing  their  thankfulness  for  the  relief 
the  parson's  dose  has  bestowed.  But  an  educated  man 
should  know  better  than  plunge  into  using  medicines 
whose  effect  he  cannot  foresee,  and  remember  that  "  a  little 
knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  and  that  he  has  no  more 
right  to  trespass  upon  the  domain  of  the  doctor,  than  the 
doctor  has  to  get  into  his  pulpit  and  preach  to  his  congre- 
gation. 

These  remarks  are  forced  upon  us  owing  to  an  occurrence 
which  happened  to  a  medical  gentlemen,  whose  name  is 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  our  pages,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  week.  He]was  summoned  to  visit  a  patient 
whom  he  found  suffering  from  acute  nephritis.  The  man 
had  been  mowing  grass,  became  heated,  drank  freely  of 
beer,  and  in  the  evening  exposed  himself  to  cold.  The 
usual  remedies  were  resorted  to  by  our  contributor,  and 
the  more  pressing  symptoms  were  yielding  to  a  scientific 
treatment,  when  the  parson  who  came  to  the  rescue,  not 
satisfied  with  confining  himself  to  the  salvation  of  souls, 
and  finding  the  man  did  not  pass  water,  thought  he  would 
compel  him  at  least  to  secrete  it,  so  he  compounded  several 
doses  of  acetate  of  potass,  spirits  of  nitre,  and  decoction  of 
broom,  which,  he  had  the  presumption  afterwards  to  tell 
the  doctor,  when  an  explanation  was  demanded,  "  was  the 
finest  thing  in  the  world  for  the  water."  The  patient  died, 
of  course,  from  urscmic  poisoning.  It  is  not  likely  that 
this  individual  conscience-stricken  pastor  will  trifle  again 
with  human  beings'  lives,  but  we  record  the  case  and  make 
the  comments  we  do  that  others  may  take  warning  ;  for 
although  there  i3  no  law  to  punish  such  erroneous  be- 
haviour, there  is  "a  still  small  voice  within"  to  remind 
the  wrong  doer.  Well  may  the  sick  poor  in  the  time  of 
suffering  ask  to  be  saved  from  their  friends,  and  well  may 
the  doctor  pray  for  the  dawning  of  the  day  when  wiser 
legislators  will  protect  him  In  his  all  important  duty  to 


ward  off  disease  and  relieve  human  suffering,  by  a  code  of 
law  which  will  have  for  its  object  the  punishment  of 
amateur  experimentalists  with  drugs  and  all  those  who 
trifle  with  human  beings'  lives. 


A  Humane  Board  of  Guardians. 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent  to  us  by  a  corres- 
pondent : — 

"Sir, — I  am  desired  by  the  Board  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  following  memorandum  inserted  in  my  application 
book  by  the  chairman  of  the  relief  committee  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  board — 

" '  The  guardians  ai'e  surprised  at  the  order  being  given 
for  brandy  and  meat  for  a  man  in  dying  circumstances.' 
"  I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

"  G.  A.,  Believing  Officer. 
"  July  23rd,  1870." 

The  idea  of  ordering  brandy  and  meat  to  make  beef-tea 
for  a  dying  man  !  !  !  Our  correspondent  tells  us  the  de- 
ceased was  dying  of  phthisis,  accompanied  by  diarrhoea  ; 
that  each  week  he  received  three  pounds  of  meat  from  the 
parish ;  the  day  of  his  decease  was  the  time  to  order  the 
week's  allowance,  and  finding  him  suffer  from  diarrhoea, 
and  in  a  deplorable  state,  with  a  family  in  abject  poverty, 
the  humane  doctor  ordered  in  addition  half-a-pint  of 
brandy,  with  we  see  how  humiliating  a  result.  We  pity  the 
parish  doctor  who  is  subservient  to  the  petty  huckster  or 
small  farmer,  but  our  humanity  carries  us  further,  to  the 
bed  of  the  dying  pauper  ;  and  we  ask  what  philanthropy 
means,  and  if  paupers  seriously  ill  are  to  be  allowed  to  die 
for  the  want  of  necessaries  because  of  the  inhumanity  and 
ignorance  of  Poor-law  guardians  ? 

Tight  Boots  and  Weak  Eyes. 
There  is  something  after  all  in  the  notion  and  belief  of 
our  old  lady  friends  that  tight  boots  produce  weak  eyes. 
Since  the  new-fashioned  boot  made  for  and  worn  by  ladies 
has  come  into  use,  we  have  been  consulted  in  various  in- 
stance for  a  weakness  of  vision,  and  a  stiffness  about  the 
ocular  apparatus,  which  we  found  at  first  difficulty  in  ac- 
counting for,  since  we  were  unable  to  detect  any  abnor- 
mal condition  of  the  eye  to  cause  this  disordered  vision, 
or  to  trace  any  constitutional  disturbance  likely  to  provoke 
functional  phenomena.  A  mother,  wise  in  her  generation, 
given  to  bestowing  roses  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence, 
asked  us  if  the  tight  boots  worn  by  her  daughter  might 
not  produce  the  distressing  symptoms  of  asthenopia  com- 
plained of.  To  this  we  assented,  and,  upon  the  tight  boots 
being  dispensed  with,  discovered  that  the  cause  of  the 
mischief  must  have  been  removed,  for  the  injurious'effect 
upon  the  eyes  ceased — sullata  causa,  tvllitur  tfectus. 
However  disposed  our  fashionable  ladies  may  be  to  wear 
the  high  built,  conical- shaped  heeled  boot  of  the  period, 
with  narrow  toes  and  light  top  soles,  which  throws  the 
foot  so  prominently  forward,  and  tends  to  compress  it  in  a 
space  which  the  boot-closer  narrowly  limits,  and  however 
anxious  they  may  be  to  imitate  the  Lady  Hester  Stan- 
hope, whose  foot,  it  is  stated,  betrayed  a  royal  race,  for 
water  Bowed  beneath  the  instep,—  this  we  tell  them  iii  the 
hour  of  splendour  and  fashion,  that  the  localised  pain  suf- 
fered from  compression  of  the  foot,  and  the  consequent 
production  of  corns  and  bunions  and  distorted  t< 
patiently  endured  in  the  self-sacrifice  to  outward,  show  are 
nothing  compared  to  other  symptoms  which  undue  and 
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persistent  pressure  provokes,  and  which  may  be  readily 
recognised  in  the  unsteady  bashful  look  about  the  eyes,  the 
perpetually  winking  of  the  lids,  and  the  contracted  brow, 
so  pathognomic  of  approaching  weakness  of  sight — the 
asthenopia  of  the  oculist — whilst  we  must  remind  them 
Properthis  has  written  oculi  sunt  in  amove  duces,  and  we 
now  teach  them  that  at  the  expense  of  a  neat  foot  tbey 
must  not  injure  their  eyesight. 

The  Bone-setter. 

Few  districts  can  boast  being  without  a  bone-setter,  and 
some  of  them  obtain  a  very  wide  notoriety  for  a  reputed 
skill  in  discovering  a  dislocation,  or  an  alleged  tact  in 
bringing  to  light  what  was  hidden  to  the  qualified  surgeon's 
professional  eye,  or  what  his  educated  fingers  failed  to 
detect.  The  bone-setter  is  generally  one  of  the  lower  class 
who  follows  some  humble  employment  between  the  hours 
devoted  to  attendance  upon  patients.  We  regret  to  find 
in  a  few  instances  there  are  men  possessing  the  College  of 
Surgeons'  diploma  who  specially  practise  this  department, 
and  are  sure  to  work  out  the  existence  of  a  dislocation 
which  does  not  exist.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rochdale, 
there  is  one  such.  A  correspondent  tells  us  of  a  patient 
who  went  to  bed  apparently  in  good  health,  and  awoke  in 
the  morning  with  a  paralysed  arm.  For  some  weeks  he 
remained  under  our  correspondent's  treatment  and  steadily 
improved  in  health  and  progressed  towards  recovering  the 
use  of  his  arm,  when  he  was  induced  to  consult  this  quali- 
fied bone-setter,  who  cast  at  once  serious  reflection  upon 
the  gentleman  in  attendance  for  overlooking  an  existing 
fracture,  which  he  induced  his  patient  to  believe  was  done 
by  injury  during  sleep.  The  hand  and  arm  was  at  once 
placed  in  splints,  neatly  bandaged,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  taken  down,  and  "  oils "  provided  for  rubbing  in 
to  perfect  the  case.  Of  course  this  description  of  bone- 
setter,  however  ignorant  he  may  be — for  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
men  who  have  failed  in  the  Profession — never  prove  so 
dangerous  to  society  as  the  common  charlatan.  He  it  is 
who  does  the  irreparable  injur}-.  The  history  of  the  fol- 
lowing case  conveys  all  that  we  could  well  write  on  the 
subject.  Last  Christmas  the  son  of  a  well-known  clergy- 
man at  a  public  school,  was  thrown  down  by  other  boys 
and  his  knee  injured.  Placed  at  once  in  the  inBrmary 
under  surgical  treatment  for  synovitis,  the  boy  rallied, 
and  was  able  again  to  resume  his  school  duties  and  join  in 
the  games.  Unfortunately,  again  the  knee  was  injured, 
when  his  parents  removed  him  from  the  school  and  con- 
sulted their  own  medical  attendant.  Being  of  a  scrofulous 
habit  the  case  became  complicated,  and  the  mischief  spread 
to  the  heads  of  the  bone  forming  the  articulation.  How- 
ever, under  suitable  treatment,  the  boy  steadily  progressed 
and  was  able  again  to  walk  upon  the  limb,  when  some  way 
or  other  his  father  was  induced  to  show  the  joint  to  a 
parishioner  who  practised  the  art  of  bone-setting.  This 
party  at  once  made  out  a  dislocation — and  the  usual  prac- 
tice followed  by  them — there  and  then,  in  the  presence  of 
an  educated  clergyman,  commenced  pulling  and  twisting 
the  joint  about.  Of  course  he  sent  home  father  and  son 
in  high  glee — the  dislocation  was  reduced  and  the  joint 
cured  !  The  doctors  were  maligned  and  abused  by  all  for 
their  ignorance,  and  the  only  regret  was  that  the  bone-setter 
was  not  consulted  earlier  !  The  result  may  be  readily 
guessed  ;  in  a  few  hours  violent  inflammation  succeeded 
all  this  pulling  about  ;  in  six  days  there  was  no  doubt 


about  suppuration  of  the  joint,  and  in  three  weeks  ampu- 
tation was  necessary  to  save  the  boy's  life.  These  things 
only  happen  too  often,  and  the  question  follows  how  are 
we  to  remedy  so  great  a  grievance,  and  how  are  we  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  against  the  ignorant  bone-setter  ? 


The  ".Echo." 

We  correct  the  terms  with  which  our  respected  and 
much-admired  contemporary — the  Echo — takes  us  to  task 
for  our  note  on  mushrooms.  We  regret  to  find  the 
editor  objects  to  our  using  technical  language,  while 
he  displays  deplorable  ignorance  of  the  subject  he  touches 
upon.  In  the  first  place  we  do  not  write  for  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  next  he  will  find  science  is  taught  in  na- 
tional schools.  We  pity  him  for  living  in  ignorance  of  this 
fact ;  few  national  school  scholars  who  have  learned  the  ru- 
diments of  botany  but  could  understand  all  we  wrote  on 
the  subject  of  mushrooms.  Is  there  no  such  scholar  on 
the  staff  of  the  Echo  ? 


Panary  Fermentation. 
Li  some  of  our  provincial  hospitals  and  infirmaries 
wherein  they  bake  their  own  bread,  we  have  recently  heard 
complaints  made  of  the  quality  of  it  during  the  warm 
weather,  and,  when  inquiry  was  made  respecting  the  des- 
cription of  the  flour  used,  nothing  could  be  discovered 
to  account  for  the  bitterness  complained  about  by  con- 
sumers. In  one  or  two  instances  we  have  been  able  to 
show  that  the  disagreeable  flavour  was  owing  to  the 
tedious  process  of  fermentation  practised  by  some,  in 
others  to  the  yeast  used  being  unfit  for  baking  purposes, 
and  in  a  few  rare  instances  to  the  baker  adding  sugar  to 
the  dough,  whereby  a  too  strong  fermentation  was  pro- 
duced. Setting  aside  the  subject  of  baking  powders,  in 
which  we  have  no  confidence,  and  which  are,  in  our  opinion, 
inapplicable  for  baking  bread  for  large  institutions,  we 
recommend  German  yeast  to  be  used,  after  water  at  a  tem- 
perature of  blood-heat  is  mixed  with  the  flour  (and  some 
salt  added)  to  form  the  dough.  After  thus  setting  the 
sponge,  and  the  process  of  fermentation  manifested,  and 
the  confined  gas  escaped,  we  must  take  care  that  further 
fermentation  does  not  take  place,  particularly  during  wea- 
ther such  as  the  present,  or  the  bread  will  be  spoiled. 
Kneading  should  be  commenced  and  the  dough  perfected 
by  the  further  addition  of  the  remaining  flour,  salt,  and 
water.  We  find  much  bread  spoiled  and  rendered  dis- 
agreeably bitter  by  the  injudicious  use  of  sugar.  We 
believe  the  quantity  of  saccharine  matter  contained  in 
flour  ample,  and  any  further  addition  of  sugar  not  only 
superfluous  but  injurious  to  the  quality  of  the  bread. 

Baboo  Gopaul  Chunder  Roy. 

This  learned  Indian  gentleman  will  lecture  at  the 
Hunterian  Society's  Room  in  the  London  Institution, 
Finsbury  Circus,  this  evening  (Wednesday),  at  eight 
o'clock.  Subject  :  "  The  History  of  Medicine  iu  India.*' 
Members  of  the  Profession  admitted,  with  their  friends, 
on  presenting  a  card. 

The  Indian  religious  reformer,  Baboo  Keshub  Chunder 
Sen,  is  a  cousin  of  the  lecturer,  and  is  expected  to  address 
the  meeting  also. 
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British  Medical  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  is  to  he  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
on  the  9th,  10th,  11th,  and  12th— Tuesday  to  Friday 
next.  A  room  in  the  new  Town  Hall  is  set  apart  as  a 
reception  room,  where  memhers  should  apply  as  soon  as 
they  arrive.  Arrangements  for  postage,  telegraphic  com- 
munication, information  about  lodgings,  tickets,  and  other 
things  all  centre  here.  Dr.  Phillipson,  hon.  local  sec, 
will  he  glad  to  receive  in  advance  names  of  members  in- 
tending to  be  present.  Some  interesting  practical  papers 
are  announced.  Dr.  Chadwick  will  resign  his  presidency 
on  Tuesday,  when  Dr.  Charlton,  who  succeeds,  will  de- 
liver his  inaugural  address,  and  much  general  business 
will  be  transacted.  Dr.  Sibson,  F.R.S.,  will  deliver  the 
address  in  Medicine  on  Wednesday,  the  11th,  at  noon. 
The  address  in  Surgery  by  Dr.  Heath  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
on  Thursday.  In  the  evening  is  the  public  dinner  at  the 
Town  Hall. 

On  Friday,  the  12th,  at  2  p.m.,  there  is  to  be  a  special 
convocation  of  the  University  of  Durham  to  confer 
honorary  degrees. 

The  New  Insect  Plague. 

It  has  been  announced  by  some  of  our  contemporaries 
that  mosquitoes  have  appeared  in  Woolwich.  Some 
cases  have  come  under  our  notice  in  the  aristocratic  neigh- 
bourhoods of  Belgravia  and  Kensington,  where  these  in- 
Bects  have  been  very  annoying.  Last  year  ladybirds  came 
in  thousands,  we  know  not  whence,  nor  is  our  object  to 
guess  whence  the  new  plague  comes.  We  prefer  to  correct 
a  popular  error  about  the  bites.  Vinegar  is  constantly  re*- 
commended  as  an  application  ;  but  from  personal  experi- 
ence in  our  foreign  travels  we  can  declare  that  an  alkali 
is  far  better.  A  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  will 
allay  the  pain  and  itching  set  up  by  the  mosquito  poison, 
sooner  than  anything. 

The  most  effectual  lotions  sold  in  the  localities  where 
those  insects  abound  all  contain  an  alkali. 

Marshall  Hall  Fund. 
The  subscribers  met  last  Wednesday,  and  resolved  to 
have  a  medal  bestowed,  together  with  the  title  of 
"  Marshall  Hall  Scholar  "  every  five  years.  The  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
carrying  out  the  scheme.  It  was  at  first  thought  that  the 
Royal  Society  would  undertake  it,  but  that  body  seems  to 
be  unable  to  see  its  way  clearly  to  accept  the  trust.  The 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society  will  be  equal  to  the  occasion. 

Albrecht  von  Graefe. 
The  great  master  is  dead.  Europe — the  world — has 
lost  the  greatest  oculist  in  the  prime  of  his  life,  struck 
down  by  phthisis,  that  destroyer  of  so  many  of  the  great 
and  noble.  We  have,  it  i3  true,  in  England  many  of 
his  pupils,  while  France  and  other  countries  have  also 
learned  from  the  great  German,  and  all  are  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  his  disciples,  as  they  all  lament  the 
loss  of  one  to  them  personally  attached,  as  ho  was  to  so 
many  thousands  whoso  sight  he  has  been  the  moans  of  re- 
storing. 


The  Sanitary  Act  (1866)  passed  the  third  reading  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Wednesday  last. 


Tests  of  Death. 

M.  Laborde  has  read  before  the  Academy  of  Science 
a  communication  on  a  new  means  of  determining  the  ex- 
istence of  death.  He  points  out  that  when  a  finely 
polished  steel  needle  is  plunged  sufficiently  deep  into  the 
tissues  of  living  animals,  at  the  end  of  a  variable  but 
usually  short  period,  the  needle  loses  its  metallic  tissue  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  extent  and  becomes  oxidised.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  such  a  needle  is  introduced  into  the  mus- 
cular tissues  of  a  dead  body  and  left  there  for  twenty 
minutes  or  an  hour  it  remains  perfectly  untarnished.  The 
oxidation  of  the  needle  and  the  themic  and  electric  condi- 
tions to  which  it  is  subjected  constitute,  according  to  M. 
Laborde,  a  constant  and  reliable  sign  that  the  death  is 
only  apparent. 

Variations  in  Maternal  Milk. 

M.  Louis  Sourdat  has  addressed  to  the  Paris  Academy 
of  Sciences  an  observation  on  the  unequal  production  and 
differing  composition  of  the  milk  from  two  breasts  of  the 
same  woman. 

Having  noticed  the  very  remarkable  preference  mani- 
fested by  the  infant  for  the  right  breast  of  its  mother— a 
preference  shown  by  two  previous  children— and  having  at 
the  same  time  made  the  remark  that  the  right  breast  was 
much  larger  than  the  other,  and  gave  double  the  quantity 
of  milk,  he  thought  it  worth  while  to  make  examination  of 
the  milk  from  each.  He  arrived  at  the  following  con- 
clusions :  — 

1.  The  composition  of  the  milk  produced  by  the  two 
breasts,  taken  together,  is  from  day  to  day  very  variable^ 
although  there  be  no  appreciable  change  in  the  state  of 
health.  But  temporary  fatigue,  or  change  of  diet,  or  the 
keeping  of  the  milk  in  the  breasts,  is  sufficient  to  cause 
this  difference.  Thus,  in  analyses,  the  dried  residue 
varied  from  10  to  1370  per  cent.  The  density  was  also 
very  variable.  He  obtained  for  the  mean  of  the  two 
breasts  specific  gravities  varying  from  "OSOto  1-031. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  milk  varied  materially  in  each 
breast.  Thus,  that  of  the  right  breast,  in  addition  to  being 
much  more  plentiful,  was  also  richer  in  the  ratio  of  1*20 
to  1  for  a  minimum,  to  174  to  1  as  a  maximum. 

3.  In  these  conditions  the  butter  was  usually  secreted  in 
a  much  greater  quantity  in  the  right  breast,  in  the  ratio  of 
T50  to  1  (minimum),  and  9  to  1  (maximum). 

4.  Azotized  substances,  such  as  caseine  and  albumen, 
were  also  secreted  in  much  greater  quantity  in  the  right 
breast,  in  the  proportion  of  1"90  to  1. 

5.  The  soluble  principles,  lactose  and  salts,  were  found 
to  be  secreted  almost  equally  in  each  breast. 


The  Ambulances  of  the  French  Army. 

The  Union  Medicales  announce  authoritatively  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  Ambulance  Service  of  the  French 
Army,  as  follows  ; — 

The  principle  adopted  by  tho  Medical  Service  will  be  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  removal  of  persons  suffering 
from  gunshot  fractmvK,  and  to  treat  them  M  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  battlo  field.  To  carry  out  this  intention  each 
ambulance  corps  will  be  comprised  of  a  moveable  ambu- 
lance with  hospital  tents  placed  in  a  neighbouring  village. 
Tho  service  of  the  ambulance,  sufficiently  numerous    to 
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deal  with  the  requirements  which  are  expected  to  arise, 
will  be  available  at  the  ambulance,  and  a  reserve  com- 
prising the  officers,  the  students,  and  hospital  sergeants 
will  convert  the  ambulance,  when  required,  into  a  tempo- 
rary hospital,  leaving  the  corps  ready  to  follow  the  army. 
The  organization  of  each  ambulance  will  consist  of  a  sur- 
geon in  chief,  four  surgeons,  ten  assistant  surgeons,  twelve 
assistants,  a  commissariat  officer,  and  a  chaplain,  in  addition 
to  its  camp  followers,  the  nurses,  and  baggage  guards. 

The  principle  which  will  be  pursued  in  filling  up  these 
offices  will  be  as  follows : — 

The  assistants  will  be  taken  from  the  students  in  medi- 
cine ;  the  assistant  surgeons  from  amongst  French  surgeons 
and  resident  pupils  who  can  produce  evidence  of  know- 
ledge and  experience.  The  surgeons  will  be  chosen  from 
the  best  of  the  assistant  surgeons  according  to  rate  of  pro- 
motion. 


Xatare  has  reason  to  believe  that  Professor  Sir  William 
Thompson  will  be  the  next  President  of  the  British  As- 
sociation. 


We  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce  that,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  a  contemporary,  Dr.  Orange  has  been 
elected  Superintendent  to  the  Broadmoor  Lunatic 
Asylum. 


The  will  of  Thomas  William  Burt,  Esq.,  M.D.,  for- 
merly surgeon  in  the  Hon.  E.I.C.  Bengal  Medical  Estab- 
lishment, and  late  of  No.  2  Obere,  Promenade,  Homburg, 
Prussia,  was  proved  in  London,  on  the  7th  inst,  and  the 
personalty  in  England  sworn  under  £30,000. 


Dr.  Eustace  Smith  has  been  appointed  Physician  in 
ordinary  to  H.  If.  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  has  had 
conferred  upon  him,  the  honour  of  Chevalier  of  the  Order 
of  Leopold.  This  appointment  does  not  require  Dr.  Smith 
to  relinquish  his  London  practice. 


However  distressing  and  painful  the  occurrence  of  de- 
capitation in  the  late  execution  in  Dublin  must  be,  it  seems 
to  us  that  neither  the  ferment  of  the  Irish  Times  nor  the 
contemptible  anti-Irish  philippic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
was  at  all  justified  by  the  circumstance. 

Animated  by  feelings  of  compassion  for  the  unfortunate 
criminal,  whom  it  was  no  part  of  the  law's  desire  or  right 
to  torture,  the  authorities  appear  to  have  adopted  a  princi- 
ple in  the  carrying  out  of  the  execution  which  turns  out 
in  the  light  of  experience  to  have  been  incorrect,  and  we 
think  their  error  has  been  the  result  of  perhaps  an  over- 
strained sympathy  with  the  condemned  convict 

The  length  of  the  rope  used  in  the  execution  was  14 
feet,  a  length  greatly  in  excess  of  what  had  been  previously 
employed,  except  on  one  recent  occasion.  So  long  a  drop 
had  been  adopted  on  purely  scientific  principles.  In  the 
Philosophical  Magazine  for  1866,  a  communication  from 
Professor  Haughton  is  printed,  which  deals  with  the  sub- 
ject on  mechanical  grounds.  In  it  Professor  Haughton 
says  that  he  "  has  searched  in  vain  for  well  authenticated 
instances  of  fracture  of  the  vertebra,"  and  he  notices  the 
results  of  post-mortem  examinations  in  two  cases  where  the 
fall  had  been  respectively  1\  and  11  feet,  in  neither  of 
which  dislocation  or  fracture  had  taken  pb.oe.    He,  there- 


fore, assumes  that  the  ordinary  fall  of  three  or  four  feet  is 
sufficient  only  to  cause  strangulation,  and  considers  that 
the  torture  of  death  by  this  means  must  be  great.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  say — "  It  has  been  ascertained  by  me  that  the  shock 
of  a  ton  dropped  through  one  foot  is  just  sufficient  to  fracture 
the  anterior  articulating  surfaces  of  the  second  vertebra 
at  their  contact  with  the  atlas,  and  that  this  force  allows 
the  shock  to  fall  on  the  medalla  oblongata  so  as  to  produce 
instantaneous  desth."  Acting  on  this  supposed  fact,  Pro- 
fessor Haughton  gives  the  following  formula  : — "  Divide 
the  weight  of  the  convict  in  pounds  into  2.240,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  required  length  of  drop.*'  Professor 
Haughton  does  not  say  by  what  process  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  a  force  of  a  ton  falling  one  foot  is  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  break  the  neck ;  but  we  presume  he  must 
have  assured  himself  of  the  fact  by  experiment  Since 
the  publication  of  this  paper  one  convict  was  hung  with 
the  long  drop,  and  on  post-mortem  examination  it  was 
found  that  the  superior  articulating  surfaces  of  the  verte- 
bra were  fractured  near  the  posterior  border,  and  the  shock 
had  been  sufficient  to  extend  the  convict's  neck  by  1|  iuch. 
In  his  evidence  at  the  inque»t  which  was  held  immediately 
after  the  execution — 

Dr.  Humphrey  Minchin  said,  I  am  surgeon  to  the  Rich- 
mond Bridewell,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  Act  relating 
to  the  carrying  out  of  capital  punishment  within  prisons, 
I  was  present  at  the  execution  of  William  Carr  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th  July,  1870 ;  I  have  since  made  a 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  ;  the  head  was  com- 
pletely severed  from  the  trunk,  all  the  parts  being  divided 
equally  across  ;  the  second  cervical  vertebra  was  fractured, 
which  alone  would  cause  instantaneous  death  ;  it  would  be 
difficult  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the  decapitation  on 
ordinary  principles ;  the  fall  which  he  got  was  less  in  pro- 
portion to  his  height  than  the  fall  Kilkenny  got  at  Kilmarn- 
ham.  The  fall  is  a  matter  simply  of  figures ;  death  by  stran- 
gulation is  caused  by  a  short  rope  with  all  the  attendant 
horrors  of  kicking  and  struggling  ;  whereas  a  long  rope 
insures  a  sudden,  instantaneous,  and  painless  death,  by 
fracturing  or  dislocating  one  of  the  bones  of  the  neck  ;  a 
portion  of  the  force  of  the  fall  is  usually  expended  in 
tightening  the  elaborate  noose  usually  employed,  whereas, 
in  the  present  case,  I  fear  that  the  noose  was  tightened 
beforehand,  and  thus  an  additional  force  was  reserved 
which  resulted  in  separation  of  the  head ;  the  usual 
formula  is  2,240lbs,  which,  divided  by  the  weight  of  the 
offender  in  pounds  (in  this  case  159),  will  give  a  quotient, 
representing  the  number  required  to  break  the  neck,  which 
would  be  14  ;  in  my  opinion  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
was  a  traverse  fracture  through  the  second  cervical  ver- 
tebra, and  a  displacement  of  the  second  from  the  third  ; 
the  drop  is  22  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  man  fell  14 
feet  ;  I  do  not  think  the  thinness  of  the  rope  contributed 
to  the  accident ;  I  suggested  14  feet  as  a  proper  fall  in 
accordance  with  the  opinions  founded  on  published  scien- 
tific data,  and  with  a  view  of  avoiding  a  lingering  and 
torturing  mode  of  death.     The  rope  did  not  give  way. 


The  Quarterly  Examinations  of  the  Boaly  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Ireland  have  just  concluded.  For  the  first  half,  or 
primary  anatomical  examination,  forty-five  students  were 
examined,  of  whom  eleven  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners. 
On  the  second  half,  or  surgical  examinatioD,  forty-three  pre* 
sen  ted  themselves,  of  whom  seven  were  rejected, 
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EDINBURGH. 

The  Municipal  Curators  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Edinburgh  Town  Coun- 
cil, held  on  Tuesday  the  26th  July,  Bailie  Skinner,  who 
was  absent  at  the  recent  election  to  the  chair  of  midwifery, 
read  the  letter  which  he  had  left  for  the  curators  recording 
his  vote  with  his  reasons.  Wo  give  it  verbatim,  as  it 
affords  an  amusing  commentary  on  the  remarks  we  made 
a  few  weeks  ago  on  this  subject. 

"London,  28th  June,  1870. 

"  Deab  Sirs, — As  I  am  just  setting  out  for  the  Continent, 
and  in  all  likelihood  will  not  return  in  time  to  be  present  at 
the  election  by  the  Curators  of  a  Profession  to  the  Chair  of 
Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  I  take  leave  hereby 
to  record  my  vote  in  favour  of  Dr.  Alex.  R.  Simpson,  as  a 
successor  in  that  Chair  to  the  lamented  James  Y.  Simpson, 
Baronet. 

"  I  have  most  attentively  perused  and  considered  the  volu- 
minous testimonials  of  the  various  candidates,  and  made  per- 
sonal inquiry  of  many  professional  gentlemen  of  eminence,  in 
whom  I  have  every  confidence,  as  to  the  special  qualifications 
of  the  competing  candidates  ;  and  I  have  come  to  be  of  opinion 
that,  as  regards  personal  merits,  aptitude  for  teaching,  com- 
bined with  scientific  knowledge  and  professional  skill,  three  of 
the  candidates,  viz. ,  Dr.  Kieller,  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  and 
Dr.  A.  R.  Simpson,  stand  so  very  much  upon  a  par  with  each 
other,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discriminate  between  them. 

"  This  being  the  case,  it  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to 
record  my  vote,  as  above,  in  favour  of  Dr.  Alex.  Simpson,  for 
the  following  among  other  reasons  : — 

"  1st.  Because  Dr.  Simpson  is  the  son  of  that  worthy 
brother  (still  living)  who  was  the  acknowledged  means  of  Sir 
James  Simpson's  professional  success,  from  which  the  world 
has  received,  and  will  receive,  a  lasting  blessing. 

"  2d.  Because  Sir  James  Simpson  often  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  nephew  might  succeed  him  in  the  Chair,  as  the  person 
best  fitted  to  continue  and  expound  to  the  students  his  system 
of  obstetrics.  Added  to  this,  Dr.  Alex.  Simpson  will  have  the 
advantage  of  possessing  his  uncle's  invaluable  museum,  medi- 
cal library,  diagrams,  apparatus,  and  other  appurtenances  used 
in  lecturing. 

"3d.  Because  the  City  and  University  (reflected  as  these 
communities  are  in  the  Court  of  Curators),  by  electing  Dr. 
Alexander  Simpson,  will  pay  the  highest  tribute  of  respect  and 
gratitude  to  the  memory  of  his  uncie,  and  do  honour  to  them- 
selves by  retaining  the  beloved  name  of  •  Simpson '  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Edinburgh  University. — I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  Wir.  Skinner,  Curator." 

The  Royal  Maternity  Hospital. — Dr.  Matthews 
Duncan  has  been  unanimously  elected  one  of  the  ordinary 
physicians  to  this  Hospital. 

There  is  not  much  fever  at  present  prevailing  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  cases  occurring  are  almost  relapsing. 

GLASGOW. 

The  University. — The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  con- 
tribute .£500  in  aid  of  the  University  new  buildings. 


ABERDEEN. 

Royal  Infirmary  Aberdeen. — We  are  glad  to  see 
from  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  managers  of  this 
institution,  that  an  effort  has  been  made  to  attach  certain 
wards  to  the  chair  of  Surgery  in  the  University.  This  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  intend  in  a  future  num- 
ber to  call  attention  to  the  desirableness  of  having  a 
prominent  connection  established  between  tho  UnivciMty 
and  tho  Infirmary. 

We  learn  from  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press,  of  19th  July, 
that  tho  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  of  Aberdeen  has 
declined  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject  of  tho  recent 
appointment  to  tho  chair  of  midwifery  in  Edinburgh. 


We  regret,  not  that  it  has  so  determined,  but  that  its 
decision  should  have  been  announced  in  the  journal 
referred  to  in  terms  which  are  painfully  derogatory  to  the 
society  as  a  scientific  body,  and  prejudicial  to  the  dignity 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Scotland. 

Dr.  Alex.  Ogston  has  been  appointed  surgeon  to  the 
Aberdeen  Infirmary,  in  room  of  Dr.  Keith,  resigned. 
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VACCINATION  AND  RE-VACCINATION. 

LETTER   RROM  DR.   CHARLES   R.    DRYSDALE 
TO   THE  .EDITOR  OF  TUE    MEDICAL  PRESS  AND  CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — I  don't  know  if  it  has  been  remarked  by  yourself  or 
most  of  your  readers,  how  completely  the  present  terrible  mor- 
tality from  that  most  fearful  of  all  human  diseases — small-pox 
— in  Paris  is  [proving  the  necessity  of  adult  re  vaccination. 
The  fact  that  many  of  my  acquaintances  and  coadjutors  in  at- 
tempting to  repeal  certain  Acts — the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts,  1866-69 — which  I  consider  as  useless  and  unjust,  being 
unconvinced  as  to  the  merits  of  vaccination,  is  a  reason  for  me 
troubling  you  to  prove  a  fact  which  you  doubtless  think  as 
already  but  too  evident. 

The  actual  epidemic  of  small-pox,  according  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  which  M.  Tardieu  was  president  and  M.  Latour  secre- 
tary, commenced  in  the  month  of  November  last.  In  that 
month  there  were  93  deaths  from  small-pox  iu  Pari?  :  in  De- 
cember 119.  From  the  1st  January,  1870,  to  May  24th, 
4,250  cases  of  small-pox  were  taken  into  Parisian  hospitals. 
Of  these  683  died — about  14  per  cent.  In  former  days  the 
mortality  from  small-pox  was  about  one-fourth  of  those  at- 
tacked, and  half-a-million  persons  were  said  to  have  died  an- 
nually of  this  disease  in  Europe  at  the  latter  end  of  the  ISth 
century.  But  in  the  French  army  every  soldier  on  entering 
the  ranks  is  re-vaccinated  or  vaccinated,  and  from  the  1st 
January  to  27th  May,  1870,  of  13,050  patients  of  the  Val  de 
Grace  military  hospital  at  Paris,  there  were  but  116  cases  of 
small-pox,  although  Paris  was  full  of  small-pox  contagion. 
Only  four  of  these  died.  Of  these  116  small-pox  cases  96  had 
been  vaccinated  in  infancy,  13  re-vaccinated  with  effect,  3 
without  effect  ;  7  had  not  been  vaccinated,  and  one  of  these 
died.  In  former  days  smallpox  sometimes  killed  as  many  as 
80  per  cent,  of  hospital  cases,  and  was  the  greatest  and  most 
horrible  of  all  plagues. 

If  those  gentlemen,  such  as  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  and  even 
some  of  our  own  ranks,  who  are  so  much  opposed  to  vaccina- 
tion, would  read  the  Army  Medical  Report  Blue  Book  for 
1868,  just  published,  they  would  find  in  some  cases — as  for  in- 
stance, in  Scotland  in  1868 — not  a  single  case  of  small-pox 
occurred  among  the  soldiers  in  that  year.  In  Ireland, 
owing  to  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  Poor-law  medical 
officers  perform  their  functions  as  public  vaccinators,  small- 
pox has  been  literally  "stamped  out."  In  the  ten  years  end- 
ing 1841  no  less  than  58,000  persons  died  from  small-pox  in 
Ireland,  and  thousands  were  disfigured  by  it.  1  taring  the 
next  ten  years,  ending  in  1851,  the  figures  fell  to  88,274,  and 
from  1851  to  1S61  to  12,727.  In  the  year  186fi  only  1 87  per- 
sons died  of  the  disease  in  Ireland,  and  in  1867  only  36  per- 
sons. It  is  said  now  to  kill  scarcely  anyone  in  Ireland  or  in 
Scotland. 

One  of  the  anti-vaccinators,  a  gentleman  whom  I  have 
esteem  for,  begged  me  to  consider,  in  a  conversation  with  him, 
that  consumption  was  now  the  prevalent  disease  instead  of 
small-pox,  and  maintained   (with   Dr.  Copland,  1  think)  that 
this  disease  was  caused  by  the  prevalence   of  vaccination.     Of 
course,  in  such  a  difficult  science  as  that  of  medicine,  it  will 
always  be  impossible  to  silence  such   objections.     The/ 
ergo  propter  hoc  reigns   supreme   in  physiology,  as  it  does  in 
social  science  ;  but  1  would  just  ask  our  friends,  who 
that  vaccination  is  the  cause  of  consumption,  how  they  make 
out    their  theory  ?      I    have  remarked   that    black    rac< 
very  rapidly  of  consumption,  just   as  white   soldiers  do  under 
the  same  circumstances,  when  shut  up   in  onventilated  bar- 
racks, and  that  the  richer  classes  in  this  country,  alhof  whom 
are  vaccinated,  do    not  dio  so  much  of  contumption   as  the 
poorer  classes,  who  are   ill-fed   and   ill-eared  for,  although  the 
latter  are  certainly  not  so  universally  vaccinated  as   the  rich. 
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That  one  (hild  in  ten  thousand  vaccinated  showed  fever  and 
died,  is  but  a  poor  argument  against  vaccination.  All  diseases 
are  apt  to  cause  slight  disturbances  and  occasionally  to  destroy 
life.  That  one  child  in  half  a  million  vaccinated  should  have 
syphilis  from  it,  but  proclaims  the  necessity  for  care  in  select- 
ing the  vaccine  matter,  and  this  seems  not  to  be  difficult,  since 
such  cases  scarcely  ever  occur  in  Britain.  The  last  question 
in  compulsory  vaccination  is  the  question  of  individual  liberty. 
I  am  quite  ready  to  confess  that  Government,  or  society,  has 
no  right  to  compel  a  grown  up  person  to  be  vaccinated,  or  to 
abstain  from  alcohol,  if  he  or  she  objects  to  it  on  good  or  bad 
grounds  ;  but  neither  in  the  matter  of  education  nor  vaccina- 
tion can  I  admit  that  parents  have  paramount  rights  over  the 
lives  of  their  children.  In  the  days  of  Ancient  Rome  a  father 
had  power  over  the  life  of  hi3  children.  Now-a-days  society 
cares  more  for  the  individual  than  for  the  family,  and  parents 
must  learn  the  needful  lesson  that  there  is  no  reason  because 
they  have,  wisely  or  unwisely,  brought  a  new  member  into  the 
State,  that  they  are  to  neglect  the  best  interests  of  that  citizen, 
either  from  want  of  knowledge  or  from  tupineness.  These 
are  the  reasons  why  I  am  in  favour  of  compulsory  vaccination 
of  children.     I  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Newman  would  reply. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

Charles  E.  Dbysdale,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S.E. 


No  one  can  dispute  the  importance  of  Dr .  Drysdale's  teach- 
ings respecting  large  families,  but  how  many  men  of  such 
prudence  and  self-denial  are  there  to  be  found  likely  to  prac- 
tise it  ?  The  treasurer  of  the  Poor  Curates  Fund  I  dare  say 
could  tell  some  valuable  practical  lessons  of  the  utility  of  such 
a  doctrine,  even  if  only  practised  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

I  cannot  refrain  stating,  however  high  my  opinion  of  Dr. 
Drysdale  may  be,  and  my  profound  respect  for  him  as  a  gifted 
physician  is  truly  great,  that  in  my  humble  opinion  greater 
facility  of  divorce  will  not  obviate  the  evil  of  prostitution  and 
contagious  disease.  I  should  be  afraid  of  it  increasing  it. 
Depraved  wretches  would  take  advantage  of  it  and  prove  the 
ruin  of  many  women.  Our  existing  laws  on  the  subject  alone 
deter  him.  In  some  districts  we  find  where  the  people  are 
too  poor  to  pay  the  costs  of  a  divorce  they  agree  by  mutual 
contract  to  separate,  and  practise  their  depravity  sub  rosa, 
but  our  experience  is  that  it  seldom  proves  salutary  to  any 
party.  Supp  ose  there  were  no  legal  restriction  and  marriage 
were  a  farce,  society  would  be  in  a  pitable  condition, 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Wartjjg-Ccrra>\ 
Osman  House,  Sutton,  Notte,  July  2Sth,  1S70. 


THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISE  IS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR  OF  THE   MEDICAL   TRESS   AXD   CIRCULAR. 

Sib, — With  your  wonted  impartiality,  I  hope  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  j 
A  cts  in  reply  to  the  communication  of  your  eminent  corres- 
pondent, Dr.  Charles  Drysdale  ;  and  before  doing  so  I  would 
fain  endorse  Dr.  Drysdale's  remarks  respecting  the  liberality 
and  honesty  of  principle,  which  forces  itself  upon  every  ob- 
servant member  of  the  Profession,  with  which  the  Medical 
lak  is  conducted.  I  must  at  once  admit, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  in  being  corrected  by  such 
a    physician    as    Dr.    Drysdale,  that    in    using    the    word 

I  meant  to  imply  chastity ;  I  should  be  sorry  to  be 
understood  by  followers  of  the  Bentham  School  that,  in  saying 
the  Irish  were  virtuous,  I  conveyed  they  were  happy. 
It  would  be  a  somewhat  complex  matter  to  understand  any 
people  living  under  unjust  laws,  and  subject  to  the  ignominy 
of  a  conquered  race,  being  contented  or  happy.  There  is  no 
truer  friend  of  Ireland  than  Dr.  Drysdale  himself.  Recent 
writings  of  his  own,  wherein  the  Irish  Celt  was  contrasted 
with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  met  not  only  with  enthusiasm 
in  Ireland,  but  were  uproariously  received  by  our  brethren  in 
America.  I  am  truly  proud  to  learn  that  a  gentleman  of 
Dr.  Drysdale's  culture  and  acknowledged  ability,  after  cor- 
recting me  in  the  use  of  the  word  "virtue"  and  substituting 
chastity  instead,  should  so  freely  admit  that  the  Irish  are  a 
"  chaste  race."  If  it  be  so  they  belong  to  the  Church  of  the 
majority  in  Ireland,  which  our  learned  French  confrere  de- 
signates absurd,  and  whose  doctrines  he  considers  it  so  very 
difficult  to  comprehend.  I  am  no  advocate  for  priestly  ter- 
rorism, and  no  one  despises  the  petty  tyrant  iu  the  sheep's 
clothing  more  than  I  do,  so  that  I  may  at  once  assert  I  believe 
it  is  not  owing  to  the  men  who  inculcate  certain  doctrines, 
but  that  it  is  true  religion  itself  existing  in  all  its  purity  and 
strength  in  Ireland  that  keeps  the  people  chaste  and  from 
prostitution.  As  it  is  the  nature  of  Frenchmen  to  thirst  for 
war,  for  Irishmen  to  continue  disaffected  because  of  grievances 
which  require  to  be  redressed,  so  is  it  the  nature  of  other  na- 
tions to  be  depraved  and  rife  with  contagious  disease,  infan- 
ticide, &c.  If  M.  Lefort's  assertions,  respecting?  the  difficulty 
of  understanding  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
true,  the  Church  of  the  minority  in  Ireland  should  show  a 
comparative  diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes,  but  it 
will  be  found  quite  the  reverse.  The  Church  of  the  majority 
has  the  least.     I  am  no  advocate  for  the  Contagious  Diseases 

Captain  Vivian,  who  opposed  the  repeal  of  the  Acts  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  who  would,  doubtless,  go  hand 
in  hand  with  Dr.  Drysdale  regarding  greater  facility  in  ob- 
taining divorce,  could  tell  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  English 
nation  to  be  only  too  ready  to  break  through  every  dogmatic 
rule  of  morality,  and  that,  if  prostitution  were  put  down  with 
an  iron  hand  by  the  State  it  would  exist  |and|  flourish  in 
secret. 


A  NEW  IODINE  PAINT. 

TO   THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   MEDICAL   PRESS  AXD  CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — I  have  been  requested  by  some  profession 
to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  profession,  a  new  iodine  paint, 
which  I  have  had  prepared  and  used  with  satisfaction  and 
success,  in  the  cases  of  glandular  enlargements  and  scrofulous 
diseases,  wherein  iodine  is  called  into  requisition.  In  the 
hands  of  esteemed  and  eminent  practical  surgeons,  it  has 
proved  equally  beneficial  as  in  my  own  /practice,  and  they 
speak  or  write  in  flattering  terms  of  it  to  me. 

I  rub  down  half-an-ounce  of  iodine  and  a  like  quantity  of 
iodide  of  ammonium  in  a  Wedgwood  mortar,  and  gradually 
dissolve  it  in  twenty  ounce*  of  rectified  spirit ;  to  this  I  add 
four  ounces  of  glycerine,  shaking  the  solution  well  together. 
A  very  nice  paint  is  thus  obtained,  which  has  the  following 
advantages  :  — 

1.  The  iodine  is  prevented  escaping  owing  to  the  combina- 
tion which,  in  the  form  of  ordinary  tincture,  in  warm  weather 
it  is  very  apt  to  do. 

2.  It  preserves  the  iodide  of  ammonium  instead  of  the  iodide 
of  potassium  ;  the  former  being  a  more  powerful  absorbent 
than  the  latter,  which  recent  investigation  has  verified. 

3.  The  action  of  the  glycerine  is  soothing  to  the  skin,  keep- 
ing it  soft  and  pliable,  a  contrast  to  the  shrivelling  tof  cuticle 
produced  by  the  ordinary  tincture  in  common  use,  which  fre- 
quently acts  as  a  vesicant.  But  where  absorption  is  desired, 
the  part  affected  and  its  neighbourhood  influenced,  as  well  as 
the  system  generally,  by  iodine,  and  no  local  irritation  re- 
quired, this  combination  in  form  of  paint  will  be  found 
superior  to  the  old  tincture. 

Some  time  ago,  in  the  columns  of  the  Medical  Pre--.  I 
gave  a  history  of  very  extensive  bronchoceles  met  with  in  the 
Valley  of  Rossendale,  which  were  reduced  by  the  iodide  of 
ammonium,  exhibited  internally  as  well  as  locally  applied  in 
form  of  citrate.  Since  then  I  have  seen  parallel  cases  in 
Derbyshire,  which  were  much  benefited  also  by  the  combina- 
tion of  iodine,  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  glycerine  to  which  I 
now  direct  attention. 

I  have  not  confined  the  use  of  the  preparation  alone  to 
glandular  swellings  or  scrofulous  gatherings.  I  have  employed 
it  in  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  to  nodes,  over  enlarged  livers, 
diseased  joints,  to  hypertrophied  parts  or  morbid  growths,  and 
in  cases  wherein  it  was  necessary  to  alter  an  abnormal  action 
or  promote  absorption,  and  the  result  was  uniformily  satisfac- 
tory, and  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  the  effect  of  the  iodine 
was  more  readily  appreciable,  and  more  quickly  demonstrated 
in  its  action  on  the  system  generally,  as  well  as  by  its  absorbent 
properties  locally,  than  the  old  tincture  of  the  British  Phar- 
macopoeia, minus  its  disadvantages. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Warixg-Corra>\ 

Osman  House,  Sutton,  Notts,  July  22nd,  1870. 
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BATHING. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL   PRESS  AND  CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — "Is  it  right  for  'orrid  little  boys  to  bathe  in  the 
river  ?"  is  a  thought  that  must  have  occurred  to  thousands  as 
well  as  myself  whilst  journeying  up  and  down  ' '  between 
bridges"  on  the  Thames.  If  it  is  wrong  let  the  Medical 
Profession  speak  against  it  and  the  authorities  rigorously  re- 
press it ;  but  if  desirable,  now  that  so  much  is  being  done  to 
improve  our  great  river  and  utilize  its  banks,  let  the  Govern- 
ment, while  spending  so  much  money,  pay  a  little  more  to 
provide,  not  little  boys  only,  but  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
of  our  huge  population  with  suitable,  economical,  health-giv- 
ing, decent  and  safe  opportunities  of  obtaining  cleanliness  and 
beneficial  open-air  bathing  and  swimming,  either  by  proper 
structures  (combined  with  strict  regulations  as  to  dress,  at- 
tendance, &c),  as  provided  at  Biarritz  (Basses  Pyrenees, 
France,  where  the  establishments  belong  to  the  municipality, 
and  are  a  considerable  source  of  revenue),  to  be  built  at  proper 
distances  along  the  Embankment,  or  else  provide  for  the 
formation  of  "Ecoles  de  Natation,"  as  in  Paris.  Perhaps 
some  of  your  readers  will  develope  or  utilize  this  hint. 

Albert  Hind. 
July  25,  1870. 

* 

SPIRITUALISM  VIEWED  BY  THE  LIGHT  OF 

MODERN  SCIENCE. 

Mr.  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  has  published  an  article 
in  the  Quarterly  Jotornal  of  Science,  entitled  "  Spiritualism 
Viewed  by  the  Light  of  Modern  Science."  Mr.  Crookes  is 
the  editor  of  the  Chemical  News  ;  he  is  recognised  as  one 
of  the  most  accurate  observers  possessed  by  the  Royal 
Society,  and  it  was  he  who  discovered  the  new  metal 
"  thallium  "  by  the  aid  of  spectrum  analysis. 

We  extract  from  the  communication  some  of  its  most 
important  statements.     Mr.  Crookes  says  : — 

"  A  man  may  be  a  true  scientific  man,  and  yet  agree 
with  Professor  De  Morgan,  when  he  says — I  have  both 
seen  and  heard,  in  a  manner  which  would  make  unbelief 
impossible,  things  called  spiritual,  which  cannot  be  taken 
by  a  rational  being  to  be  capable  of  explanation  by  impos- 
ture, coincidence,  or  mistake.  So  far  I  feel  the  ground  firm 
under  me  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  what  is  the  cause  of  these 
phenomena,  I  find  I  cannot  adopt  any  explanation  which 
has  yet  been  suggested.  The  physical  explanations  which 
I  have  seen  are  easy,  but  miserably  insufficient.  The 
spiritual  hypothesis  is  sufficient,  but  ponderously  difficult. 

"  Regarding  the  sufficiency  of  the  explanation,  I  am  not 
able  to  speak.  That  certain  physical  phenomena,  such  as 
the  movement  of  material  substances,  and  the  production  of 
scncnds  resembling  electric  discharges,  occur  under  circum- 
stances in  which  they  cannot  be  explained  by  any  physical 
law  at  present  known,  is  a  fact  of  which  I  am  as  certain  as 
I  am  of  the  most  elementary  fact  in  chemistry.  My  whole 
scientific  education  has  been  one  long  lesson  in  exactness 
of  observation,  and  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  this  firm  conviction  is  the  result  of  most  careful  inves- 
tigation. But  I  cannot  at  present  hazard  even  the  most 
vague  hypothesis  as  to  the  cause  of  the  phenomena. 
Hitherto  I  have  seen  nothing  to  convince  me  of  the  truth 
of  the  '  spiritual '  theory.  In  such  an  inquiry  the  intellect 
demands  that  the  spiritual  proof  must  be  absolutely  inca- 
pable of  being  explained  away  ;  it  must  be  so  strikingly 
and  convincingly  true  that  we  cannot,  dare  not,  deny  it. 
No  observations  are  of  much  use  unless  they  are  truthful 
and  made  under  test  conditions  ;  and  here  I  find  the  great 
mass  of  Spiritualistic  evidence  to  fail.  In  a  subject  winch, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other  lends  itself  to  trickery  and 
deception,  the  precautions  against  fraud  appear  to  have 
been,  in  most  cases,  totally  insufficient,  owing,  it  would 
seem,  to  an  erroneous  idea  that  to  ask  for  such  safeguards 
was  to  imply  a  suspicion  of  the  honesty  of  some  one  present. 
We  may  use  our  own  unaided  senses,  but  when  we  ask  for 
instrumental  means  to  increase  their  sharpness,  certainty, 
and  trustworthiness  under  circumstances  of  excitement  MM 
difficulty,  and  when  one's  natural  senses  are  liable  to  be 
thrown  off  thejr  balanco,  offence  is  taken. 


"  In  the  countless  number  of  recorded  observations  I 
have  read,  there  appear  to  be  few  instances  of  meetings 
held  for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  the  phenomena 
under  test  conditions,  in  the  presence  of  persons  properly 
qualified  by  scientific  training  to  weigh  and  adjust  the 
value  of  the  evidence  which  might  present  itself.  The 
only  good  series  of  test  experiments  I  have  met  with  were 
tried  by  the  Count  de  Gasparin,  and  he,  whilst  admitting 
the  genuineness  of  the  phenomena,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  were  not  due  to  supernatural  agency. 

"  The  pseudo -scientific  Spiritualist  professes  to  know 
everything  ;  no  calculations  trouble  his  serenity,  no  hard 
experiments,  no  long  laborious  readings,  no  weary  attempts 
to  make  clear  in  words  that  which  has  rejoiced  the  heart 
and  elevated  the  mind.  But,  where  every  step  is  towards 
the  marvellous  and  unexpected,  precautions  and  tests 
should  be  multiplied  rather  than  diminished.  Investi- 
gators must  work  ;  although  their  work  may  be  very  small 
in  quantity  if  only  compensation  be  made  by  its  intrinsic 
excellence. 

"  The  Spiritualist  tells  of  bodies  weighing  50  or  100  lbs. 
being  lifted  up  into  the  air  without  the  intervention  of 
any  known  force ;  the  scientific  chemist  is  justified  in  ask- 
ing that  a  power,  professing  to  be  guided  by  intelligence, 
which  will  toss  a  heavy  body  up  to  the  ceiling,  shall  also 
cause  his  delicately  poised  balance  to  move  under  test  con- 
ditions. 

"  The  Spiritualist  tells  of  flowers  with  the  fresh  dew  on 
them,  of  fruit,  and  living  objects  being  carried  through 
closed  windows,  and  even  solid  brick-walls.  The  scientific 
investigator  naturally  asks  that  an  additional  weight  (if  it 
be  only  the  1,000th  part  of  a  grain)  be  deposited  on  one 
pan  of  his  balance  when  the  case  is  locked.  And  the  che- 
mist asks  for  the  1,000th  of  a  grain  of  arsenic  to  be  car- 
ried through  the  sides  of  a  glass  tube  in  which  pure  water 
is  hermetically  sealed. 

"  The  Spiritualist  tells  us  of  manifestations  of  power, 
which  would  be  equivalent  to  many  thousands  of  '  foot- 
pounds,' taking  place  without  known  agency.  The  man  of 
science,  believing  firmly  in  the  conservation  of  force,  and 
that  it  is  never  produced  without  a  corresponding  exhaus- 
tion of  something  to  replace  it,  asks  for  some  such  exhibi- 
tions of  power  to  be  manifested  in  his  laboratory,  where  he 
can  weigh,  measure,  and  submit  to  proper  tests. 

"  For  these  reasons,  and  with  these  feelings,  I  began  an 
inquiry  suggested  to  me  by  eminent  men  exercising  great 
influence  on  the  thought  of  the  country.  At  first,  like 
other  men  who  thought  little  of  the  matter,  and  saw  little, 
I  believed  that  the  whole  affair  was  a  superstition,  or  at 
least  an  unexplained  trick.  Even  at  this  moment,  I  meet 
with  cases  which  I  cannot  prove  to  be  anything  else  ;  and 
in  some  cases  I  am  sure  that  it  is  a  delusion  of  the  senses. 
That  the  subject  has  to  do  with  strange  physiological  con- 
ditions is  clear,  and  these  in  a  sense  may  be  called  'spiritual' 
when  they  produce  certain  results  in  our  mind3.  At  pre- 
sent the  phenomena  I  have  observed  baffle  explanation  ;  so 
the  phenomena  of  thought,  which  are  also  spiritual,  and 
which  no  philosopher  has  yet  understood.  No  man,  how- 
ever, denies  them. 

In  reference  to  the  opinions  thus  expressed,  Mr.  Varley, 
the  celebrated  electrician, an  earnest  disciple  of  spiritualism, 
has  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Crookes,  in  which  he  des- 
cribes electrical  experiments  carried  out  by  him  for  the 
purpose  of  investigating  alleged  phenomena.  Be  says, — 
"  I  have  scarcely  ever  been  able  to  induce  mediums, 
through  whom  the  physical  phenomena  occur,  to  consent 
to  sit  for  accurate  investigation.  In  1867,  Miss  Kate  Fox, 
the  well-known  American  medium,  agreed  to  sit  with  mo 
in  New  York  during  a  scries  of  investigations  into  tho  re- 
lations between  the  known  physical  forces  and  the  spiritual 
A  Grove's  battery  of  four  cells,  a  helix  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter,  electro-magnets,  and  other  descriptions  of  ap- 
paratus were  procured  by  me.  The  plan  of  action  w. 
follows  : — I  was  to  go  through  a  series  of  experiments,  and 
tho  intelligences  or  'spirits' — as  they  an;  usually,  and  I 
think  properly,  called— were  to  narrate  what  they  saw.,  and 
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if  possible  to  explain  the  analogies  existing  between  the 
forces  I  was  dealing  with,  and  those  which  they  employ. 
We  sat  eight  or  nine  times  for  this  purpose,  but  although 
great  efforts  seemed  to  be  made  by  the  spirits  present  to 
convey  to  my  mind  what  they  saw,  it  wa3  unintelligible  to 
me.  The  only  positive  results  obtained  were  the  following  : 
— As  we  sat  in  the  dark,  and  the  ^manifestations  were 
sometimes  violent,  I  had  taken  the  precaution  to  place  the 
battery  and  keys  on  a  side  table,  and  led  the  wires  from 
the  "keys"  or  communicators,  to  the  apparatus  on  the 
tables  round  which  we  sat,  so  that  I  could,  in  the  dark, 
perform  the  various  experiments  I  had  arranged  to  try. 
Whenever,  by  accident,  my  hands  came  in  contact  with 
one  of  the  wires,  without  my  being  aware  which  wire  it 
was,  I  put  these  questions  :  — '  Is  a  current  flowing  through 
it  ? '  and  if  they  said  *  Yes,'  I  asked,  '  In  which  direction 
does  it  flow  through  my  hand  ? '  This  experiment  was  re- 
peated, if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  not  less  than  ten 
times.  Each  time,  directly  after  being  informed  of  the 
direction  of  the  current,  a  light  was  struck,  and  in  every 
instance  I  found  we  had  been  correctly  advised,  if  we  as- 
sume that  the  current  flows  from  the  positive  to  the  nega- 
tive pole. 

"  The  experiments  with  the  helix  were  of  two  kinds  : — 
First,  '  what  action  had  the  electrified  helix  upon  me  when 
placed  over  my  head  ?  *  Secondly,  '  when  a  piece  of  iron, 
or  a  compass  needle,  was  placed  inside  it,  could  the  spirits 
affect  the  magnetic  action  of  the  helix  upon  the  iron  or 
compass  ? '  Repeatedly  during  the  investigations,  and 
while  we  were  in  the  dark,  I  seized  the  opportunity  of 
placing  the  magnetized  helix  over  my  head,  and  im- 
mediately, on  each  occasion,  the  spirits  requested  me  not 
to  do  it,  as  it  hurt  me  ;  nevertheless,  I  could  feel  no  pain 
or  sensible  action  myself.  As  no  one  but  myself  was 
aware  that  I  intended  to,  or  wa3  placing,  this  helix  over 
my  head,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  fact  was  made 
known  by  some  means  inexplicable  as  yet  by  orthodox 
science. 

We  most  cordially  commend  the  high  scientific  spirit 
evince  1  by  Mesas.  Crookes  and  Varley  in  these  inquiries. 
Xo  amount  of  reiteration  of  pooh  !  pooh  !  can  open  the 
eyes  of  the  public  to  the  swindle,  if  it  be  one,  or  thrust 
out  the  truths  of  Spiritualism  from  the  light  of  day,  if 
there  be  phenomena  worthy  of  notice.  If  men  like  Mr. 
Crookes  grapple  with  the  subject,  taking  nothing  for 
granted,  eveu  under  overwhelming  re-assertion,  until  it  is 
proved,  we  shall  soon  know  how  much — if  any  portion — of 
it,  we  are  to  believe. 

If  Spiritualists  are  neither  dupes  nor  swindlers  they 
hav«  gone  far  to  put  themselves  in  either  category,  firstly, 
by  concocting  ridiculous  attempts  at  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena ;  secondly,  by  involving  their  phenomena  in  a 
fusty  fog  of  darkness  and  mystery  ;  and,  thirdly,  by  setting 
their  faces  against  scientific  inquiry. 

We  need  no  further  proof  of  this  latter  accusation  than 
the  naive  confession  of  Mr.  Yarley  : — 

"  I  have  scarcely  ever  been  able  to  induce  mediums, 
through  whom  the  physical  phenomena  occur,  to  consent 
to  sit  for  accurate  investigation." 


Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London —The  following 
members  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians on  the  28th  ult  :— "William  Wadham,  M.D.,  London  ; 
Samuel  Martyn,  "M.D.,  Bristol  ;  Adam  Bealey,  M.D.,  Harro- 
gate ;  Stephen  Henry  Ward,  M.D.,  London;  Edward  Clap- 
ton, M.D.,  London;  William  Cholmeley,  M.D.,  London; 
George  Britton  Halford,  M.D.,  Melbourne,  Victoria  ;  Edward 
Long  Fox,  M.B.,  Clifton;  Edward  Thomas  Wilson,  M.B., 
Cheltenham  ;  Charles  Elam,  M.D.,  London  ;  Arthur  Julius 
Pollock,  M.D.,  London;  Henry  Matthews  Tuckweil,  M.D., 
Oxford  ;  Octavius  Sturges,  M.B.,  London  ;  William  Smoult 
Playfair,  M.D.,  London ;  Henry  Gowen  Sutton,  M.B.,  Lon- 


don ;  Samuel  Fenwick,  M.D.,  London  ;  Sydney  Ringer, 
M.D.,  London  ;  Charles  Hilton  Fagge,  M.D.,  London ;  Wil- 
liam Selby  Church,  M.B.,  London  ;  Samuel  Jones  Gee, 
M.D.,  London  ;  Walter  Butlar  Cheadle,  M.D.,  London  ;  Philip 
Henry  Pye-Smith,  M.D.,  London  ;  Dyce  Duckworth,  M.D., 
London  ;  Hy.  C.  Bastian,  M.D.  Lond.  At  the  same  meeting 
the  following  having  passed  the  required  examinations,  were 
admitted  as  members  : — I.  C.  J.  Fenwick,  M.B.  Cantab.,  of 
London  ;  E.  Buchanan  Baiter  (Lie.)  M.B.  Lond.,  of  London  ; 
Charles  Kelly,  M.D.  Lond.,  of  London  ;  and  Frederick  Tho- 
mas Roberts,  M.B.  Lond.,  of  Kensington. 

Eoyal  College  of  Surgeon3  of  England.— The  following 
gentlemen,  having  undergone  the  necessary  examinations  for 
the  diploma,  were  admitted  Members  of  the  College  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  on  the  26th  ult,  viz.  : 
Messrs.  Alfred  Henry  Carter,  L.S.A.,  Pewsey,  Wilts;  Doyle 
Granville,  Gloucester  road,  N.W.  ;  Martin  Henry  Payne, 
L .R.C.P.  Edin.  and  L.S.A,  Bridgwater  ;  and  William  James 
Palmer,  L.S.A.,  Great  Yarmouth — students  of  University 
College  ;  John  Desborough  Robinson,  Syston,  Leicestershire, 
of  Charing  Cross  Hospital ;  John  Dixon,  Newcastle-on-Tyne  ; 
Henry  William  Webster,  Tamworth,  Staffordshire ;  and 
Charles  Holmes,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Ardwick— of  the  Manches- 
ter Royal  School  of  Medicine  and  Surgery ;  Morgan  Philip 
O'Leary,  Ballintarmin,  county  Kerry,  of  the  Dublin  School ; 
Antonio  Jose  Amadeo,  M.D.,  Philadelphia  ;  Porto  Rico,  of 
Philadelphia  ;  Edwin  Brownrigg  Wood,  Birmingham  ;  and 
William  Hugh  Lambart,  Liverpool — of  the  Birmingham 
School  ;  Adam  Young,  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital ;  Frederick  Peter  Deshon,  L.S.A.,  Coulston, 
Wilts,  of  the  Middlesex  and  London  Hospitals  ;  Kristo  Dhan 
Ghose,  L.M.  and  S.,  Calcutta,  of  the  Calcutta  School ;  Henry 
Maeready  Chute,  Bristol,  of  the  Bristol  School ;  Henry 
Ensworth  Jackson,  Highbury ;  and  Samuel  Stickland,  Xew 
Charlton,  Kent — of  Guy's  Hospital  ;  James  Robert  Liston, 
Peckham  ;  and  Charles  Jervis,  St.  John's- wood  Park — of  St. 
Mary's  Hospital.  The  following  candidates,  who  passed  in 
surgery  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  hav- 
ing since  obtained  medical  qualifications  recognised  by  the 
college,  were  also  admitted  Members,  and  received  their  diplo- 
ma?, viz.  :  Samuel  Evans,  L.S.A.,  Llandovery,  South  Wales  ; 
William  Renwick,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  Tyr  Phil,  Glamorgan  ; 
Henry  Parmiter,  L.S.A,  Dorchester  ;"  Edward  Willis  Way, 
L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Adelaide,  South  Australia  ;  Arthur  John 
Hogg,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  Ealing,  Middlesex  ;  Howard  H.  J. 
Nicholls,  L.S.A.,  Kennington  Park  ;  William  Watson  Dove, 
L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  Ledbury  road,  Bayswater  ;  Richmond  Leigh, 
L.S.A.,  Liverpool  ;  and  Henry  Frederick  C.  Eagle,  L  - 
London  Hospital. 

University  of  London. — The  following  gentlemen  have 
passed  the  Preliminary  Scientific  (M.B.)  Examination. 
Division  :—  Messrs.  Edward  C.  Baber,  St.  George's  Hospital ; 
Albert  B.  Barrow  and  George  H.  Batterbury,  King's  College  ; 
Philip  H.  Carpenter,  University  College  and  Royal  School  of 
Mines  ;  Eugene  Cretin,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ;  Henry 
J.  F.  Groves  and  Henry  Hetley,  Guy's  Hospital ;  Charles  R. 
Bell  Keetley,  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  Edward  Kennedy, 
B.A.,  Manchester  Royal  School  of  Medicine  ;  John  Lewtas, 
Liverpool  School  of  Medicine  ;  John  Magrath  and  Bernard 
M.  S.  Roth,  University  College  ;  James  Shuter,  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital  ;  Sydney  H.  Yines,  Guy's  Hospital  ;  and 
Ernest  W.  White,  of  King's  College.  Second  Dicision : — 
Andrew  Dodson,  Queen's  College,  Birmingham  ;  George  Gar- 
lick,  University  College  ;  Francis  G.  Hamilton  and  Vincent 
D.  Harris,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ;  Jean  A.  HullartL 
University  College  ;  Arthur  H.  Jones,  Private  Study  ;  Wil- 
liam H.  Lamb,  Guy's  Hospital  ;  Thomas  E.  Maclean,  Univer- 
versity  College ;  Edward  M.  Madden,  King's  College  ; 
Thomas  S.  Morley,  Private  Study  ;  William  J.  Notley,  B.A., 
University  of  Edinburgh  ;  Frederick  J.  M.  Palmer,  Guv's 
Hospital  ;  Henry  E.  Price,  University  and  Regent's  Park 
Colleges  ;  James  A.  Rigby,  Guy's  Hospital  ;  Thomas  King 
Rogers,  University  College  ;  T.  Henry  SawtelL  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital  ;  R.  H.  Ainsworth  Schofield,  Owen's  Col- 
lege ;  John  W.  Taylor,  Charing  Cross  Hospital  ;  and  Edward 
Wackerbarth,  of  University  College. 

At  a  Court  of  Examiners  held  on  the  2Sth  July,  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  having  passed  the  necessary  examinations, 
were  admitted  licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  viz.  : 
— Messrs.  Robert  Chalmers,  of  Glasgow  ;  Edward  Madely, 
of  Kensington  ;  Edwin  Smith,  of  Birmingham  ;  and  Edward 
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Southee,  of  Canterbury.  And  at  the  same  court  the  follow- 
ing passed  the  primary  professional  examination,  viz.  : — 
Messrs.  B.  Brindley,  of  University  College  Hospital ;  C.  W. 
S.  Deaken,  of  University  College  Hospital  ;  T.  R.  Edmund- 
son,  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  G.  H.  Fosbroke,  of  Westminster 
Hospital ;  J.  D.  Harris,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ;  W. 
A.  Maybury,  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  ;  It.  H.  Paterson,  of 
Guy's  Hospital  ;  John  W.  Watson,  of  University  College 
Hospital ;  and  D.  M.  B.  Wheeler,  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

Working  Men's  Fund  for  the  Extension  of  the  Queen's 
Hospital,  Birmingham. — The  third  half-yearly  report  of  the 
General  Committees  presented  yesterday  evening,  shows  that 
the  amount  received  to  this  date  is  £2,878  3s.  9d.,  of  which 
£729  15s.  4^d.  has  been  paid  by  gentlemen,  and  others  not 
belonging  to  the  working  classes.  The  contributions  from 
workpeople  during  the  third  half-year  have  amounted  to  £43 
18s.  9d.  less  than  the  first,  and  £95  6s.  Oid.  more  than  the 
second  half-year.  The  workpeople  in  2S8  factories  and  work- 
shops have  rjaid  to  this  fund  since  its  establishment,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1868,  whereas  only  203  subscriptions  from  bodies  of 
workpeople  were  paid  in  last  year  to  the  five  following  local 
institutions  collectively  : — The  General  Hospital,  the  Queen's 
Hospital,  the  General  Dispensary,  the  Eye  Hospital,  and  the 
Children's  Hospital.  Such  an  example  as  this  is  highly  com- 
mendable, and  will,  we  trust,  be  followed  by  the  working 
classes  of  other  large  towns. 

East  London  Family  Emigration. — Earl  de  Grey  and 
Bipon's  letter  in  the  Times  of  Monday,  on  behalf  of  this  fund, 
shows  that  in  spite  of  harsh  conduct  towards  our  noble  and 
self-sacrificing  Profession,  in  the  late  debate  on  Medical  Re- 
form, we  may  yet  hope  to  have  his  lordship's  aid  in  some  of 
the  good  works  which  depend  upon  us.  Contributions  will  be 
received  by  the  Countess  de  Grey,  1  Carlton  Gardens,  and  we 
may  hope  that  by  another  year  the  humanizing  influence  of 
the  countess  and  her  work  may  inspire  the  Earl  with  a  desire 
to  do  justice  towards  our  Profession. 

The  Sick  and  Wounded. — The  care  of  these  is  the  duty 
and  joy  of  our  Profession,  which  always  practises  neutrality 
and  heaps  its  benefits  on  all.  It  is  our  pleasure  then  to  record 
that  a  national  committee  has  been  formed  in  England  to  co- 
operate with  those  abroad  in  furnishing  aid  to  sufferers  from 
war.  1  ha  Heir  Apparent  is  president.  The  offices  are  at  8 
Trafalgar  square.  There  has  also  been  formed  a  ladies'  asso- 
ciation to  which  every  one  will  wish  well,  as  no  more  appro- 
priate sphere  for  female  work  exists.  Contributions  may  be 
paid  to  the  ladies  of  the  association,  or  to  Messrs.  Bansom, 
Bouverie,  and  Co.,  1  Pall-mall,  East;  Lady  Lyell,  73  Harley 
street,  W.  ;  Mrs.  Ilussell  Gurney,  8  Kensington  Palace  gar- 
dens ;  Miss  Florence  Nightingale  ;  Mrs.  Lyell,  42  Begent's 
Park  road  ;  Mrs.  W.  Wilson,  24  Park  square,  Begent's  Park, 
N.W.  ;  Miss  Shepley,  24  Park  square,  Begent's  Park,  N.W.  ; 
Mrs.  James  Beiss,  7  Cromwell  Houses,  South  Kensington  ; 
Madame  Lind  Goldschmidt,  Oak  Lea,  Wimbledon  Park ; 
Mrs.  Salis  Schwabe,  8  Clarges  street,  Piccadilly,  W.  ;  and 
Mrs.  Spencer  Percival  Bobbins,  5  James  street,  Westbourne 
terrace. 

Bachelor? — The  degree  of  "Bachelor "of  Laws  has  been 
conferred  by  the  Chicago  University  on  Mrs.  Kepley,  wife  of 
Mr.  II.  B.  Kepley,  of  Effingham.  This  is  better  than  lady 
"  bachelors  "  of  medicine.  \ 
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WERE  THE  PRIESTS  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT  THE  FIRST 

PHYSICIANS  ? 

lo  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir., — It  appears  to  me  that  tho  readers  of  the  Mkdicai.  Press  and 
Circular  should  feel  roost  gTateful  to  your  talented  contributor,  Mr. 
Donovan,  lor  having  kindly 'supplied  than)  with  so  much  valuable  infor- 
mation, the  result  of  his  profound  research  on  this  subject ;  truly  l.ri'  f, 
yet  thoroughly  comprehensive.  The  study  of  the  classical  history  of 
physio,  not  only  in  the  widest  sense  expands  the  intellectual  capacities 
of  the  physician  towards  the  reception  of  other  men  practical  details, 
bat,  by  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
the  ancients,  suggest  the  fundamental  structure  of  principles,  many  of 
Which  in  our  own  days  have  been  denominated  inventions  or  <//•>.■■ 
although  in  reality  but  tl  •  <  n,  nnder brighter  auspices,  and 

guided  by  the  sup!  rior  advancement  by  a  more  enlightened  ape,  of  the 
practices  of  our  forefathers,  which,  clouded  '  and  supcrsti 

tion,  have  lapsed  gradually  into  obscurity. 

in  connection  wtih  the  subject  at  issue,  it  may  be  interesting  to  some 
who  have  not  paid  attention  to  the  matter,  to  know  that  Mahoi 
only  practised  medicine,  but  even  wrote  on  the  subjeci  .    Records  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  Abulpbiu 

of  the  ancient  Arabian  physicians),  acquaints  as  with  thii  Cut .    He  and 
his  followers  for  several  generations  belonged  to  the    eoi  ol   En 
which  took  its  origin  in  Alexandria.     About  the  same  period  (the  latter 


part  of  the  seventh  century,  A.C.)  an  Alexandrian  priest  named  Aaron, 
wrote  in  the  Syriac  language  a  number  of  treatises  called  the  "Pan- 
dects of  Physic,"  which  were  afterwards  translated  into  Arabic  by  a 
Syrian  physician.  It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  Mahometan  mosques 
were  always  founded  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  hospitals  and  medi- 
cal colleges,  a  custom  first  commenced  by  Rashid,  the  fifth^Caliph  of 
Bagdad,  of  the  line  of  Abbas,  and  pursued  by  many  of  his  successors. 

Some  little  doubt  exists  on  my  mind  regarding  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  in  the  60th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Genesis,  which  in 
the  English  version  is  translated  physicians,  as  well  as  of  the  meaning 
which  the  translators  intended  to  convey  by  the  word  they  selected.  Of 
this,  however,  after  the  revision  of  the  Pentateuch. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

South  Molton,  Devon.  Francis  E.  Clarke,  M.B. 

July  20th,  1870. 

War  Maps. — In  addition  to  those  noticed  in  our  last,  we  have  since 
received  the  Is.  6d.  map  of  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Co.,  which,  like  most, 
if  not  all  the  others,  represents  that  portion  of  the  European  continent; 
within  a  given  area  of  the  seat  of  war  ;  transferred  from  large  maps  to 
ston,  and  reprinted  in  colours  on  smaller  sheets.  There  is  one  improve- 
ment in  Messrs.  Johnston's  map  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  others. 
The  little  petty  German  States  of  the  Confederation,  not  actually  tribu- 
tary to  Prussia,  although  joined  with  that  power  against  France,  are 
printed  with  a  different  tint,  whereas  the  other  maps  give  the  whole  of 
Germany  in  one  colour,  which  makes  them  less  distinct  for  tracing  pur- 
poses.   "We  can  highly  recommend  Messrs.  Johnston's  map. 

Iokorans. — It  is  held  by  high  authorities  that  the  second  eight  days 
in  the  intermediate  period  are  safe.  The  proofs  of  the  statement  are 
not  conclusive,  and  it  may  be  dangerous  to  proceed  on  an  assumption 
of  its  truth.     The  subsequent  week  is  considered  peculiarly  hazardous. 

Baby-Farming. — As  to  "A.  B.'s"  letter  in  the  Times,  a  correspondent 
could  not  help  regretting,  when  he  read  that  letter,  that  so  much  zeal 
as  the  writer  exhibited  in  the  cause  should  be  allied  with  so  little  dis- 
cretion and  delicacy  of  feeling  in  carrying  out  the  inquiry.  He  is 
greatly  astonished  that  the  Times  should  have  given  space  to  such  a 
letter.  The  way  in  which  "  A.  B."  enlisted  the  co-operation  of  an  igno- 
rant servant,  and  the  possible  effect  upon  that  servant's  mind,  with  the 
gossip  which  the  affair  would  cause  throughout  the  household,  seemed 
all  most  objectionable, — unwise  in  the  extreme  on  the  writer's  part.  I 
am  glad  "A.  B  "  has  been  reproved  through  your  columns.  It  is  such 
indiscreet  women  who  bring  discredit  upon  their  sex,  and  one  cannot 
help  regretting  th«^  so  much'energy  and  courage  should  be  wasted  upon 
a  woman  who  has  so  little  share  of  womanly  instinct  to  guide  such 
noble  and  valuable  qualities  aright. 

♦ 

BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  AND  MEDICAL  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 

The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences.  The  Monthly  Journal 
of  Dental  Science.  Le  Mouvement  Medical.  The  Homoeopathic  Review. 
Science  Gossip,  <fcc. 

-♦ 

VACANCIES. 

Holborn  Union  (London)  "Workhouse — MedicaliOfficer  and  District 
Medical  Officer.    Salaries,  £150  and  £105  respectively. 

Great  Northern  Hospital,  London — Surgeon.    Must  be  F.R.C.S. 

Anglo-American  Telegraph  Company — Medical  Officer  for  Newfound- 
land.    Salary,  £300. 

St.  George's  Dispensary,  London  —  Physician- Accoucheur  and  a 
Surgeon.    Honorary. 

Bournemouth  General  Dispensary — Resident  Surgeon.    Salary,  £100. 

North  "Wales  Counties  Lunatic  Asylum— Assistant  Medical  Officer. 
Salary  to  commence  at  £S0,  with  board  and  residence. — [See  advt.] 

Birmingham  "Workhouse— Medical  Officer.  Salary,  £200,  with  resi- 
dence, &c. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Badge,  Dr.  N.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  llamalrycl  Hospital 

8hip,  Cardiff. 
Bellamy,  E.,  F.R.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  at  Charing-cross  Hospital. 
Butler,  Mr.  F.  W.,  Assi&tant  House-Surgeon  to  the  "Westminster 

Hospital. 
Cockcroft,  G.  E.,  M.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Ilurworth  District 

of  the  Darlington  Union. 
Godson,  C. ,  M.R.C.S.,  Surgeon- Accoucheur  to  the  Lying-in  Hospital, 

City  road. 
Hay,  Dr.  P.  G.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  tire  Aberdeen  Royal  Luna- 
tic Asylum. 
Orange,  "W.,  M.D.,  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Broadmoor  Lunatic 

Asylum. 
...   II.,  F.R.C.S.,  and  B.  J.  Vernon,  F.R.O.S  ,  have  been  elected 

Ophthalmic  Surgeons  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
BtFXTON,  J.,  M.B.,  Junior  House-Surgeon  to  the  Preston  and  County  ol 

Lancaster  Royal  Infirmary. 
Snow,  H.  L.,  M.B.,  House-Surgeon  to  the  South  Staffordshire.General 

Hospital. 
Steven,  A,,  M.D.,  Medical  Registrar  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children, 

Great  Onnond  street. 
Underiui.i.,  Dr.  A.  S.,  Resident  Medical  Otticer  at  the  Birmingham  and 

Midland  Free  Hospital  for  Bick  ChrOden. 
"Wnrn  omi.i:,  k.  i).,  m.  R.C.S. ,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  Birming- 
ham Borough  Lunalic  Asylum. 
Wilis,  Mr.  O.  J..  Assistant  House-Surgeon  to  the  Northampton 

ral  Infirmary. 


cas 
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Clothier— Carb  — On  the  18th  nit, at  Tiverton.  Henry  CI  tbi.r.M.D., 

to  Mary  El!  liter  I  f  [gaao  ('  in  . 

I  >n  the§8rd  ult.,  Cl   St.  Mary's,  Bryanatone  square, 
Alfred  Boyd  Hopkins,  Jl.li.es.,  to  V:!,  third  dai 

of  J.  K.  Bi  Portmaa  sqi 

-   On  the   I'.'tb  ult.,  at   St.  Bikis,   Liverpool.  John    W. 
Irvine,  M.D.,  to  Mary,  widow  of  John  Edie,  L  R.C.S.Ed. 
Rbbd— Ikstonk.— On  the  isth  ult.,  at  St.  Paul's  Church,  Hammer- 
smith, Samuel  Cartwright  Reed.  M.D.,  of  Fulham,  to  Flop  me,  only 
daughter  of  S.  Instone,  Esq.,  of  Acton. 
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EXPERIENCES   OF   A   REGIMENTAL  SURGEON 
IN  INDIA. 

By    0.    A.    Gordon*,    M.D.,    C.B., 

Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals. 

(Continued.) 

Constable,  10th  Foot,  aged  thirty-seven,  sixteen  years 
injndia,  admit ted  at  Dinapore,  23rd  August,  1S57.  Having, 
the  day  previous,  returned  to  cantonments  from  service  in 
Jugdespore  jungles,  where  he  had  been  much  exposed  to 
sun  and  rain,  he  was,  at  3  a.m.  of  that  day,  suddenly 
aroused  from  sleep  by  severe  griping  and  purging.  At 
seven  o'clock  he  was  brought  to  hospital,  and  immediately 
received  a  carminative  draught.  His  eyes  were  then 
sunken,  the  tongue  cold,  fingers  somewhat  corrugated  ; 
the  early  stage  of  cholera  was  distinctly  marked,  and  a  few 
minutes  after  his  admission  cramps  in  the  abdomen  and 
limbs  had  become  intense.  A  sinapism  was  now  applied 
to  the  abdomen  ;  hot  brandy  in  sago  was  administered  ; 
aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  and  sulphuric  ether,  each  20 
drops,  with  10  drops  of  tincture  of  capsicums,  were  ad- 
ministered every  half-hour.  In  two  hours  after  treatment 
had  been  commenced  the  symptoms  began  to  moderate, 
leaving  only  exhaustion.  No  other  remedy  than  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  carminative  was  required,  and  recovery  was 
rapid  and  complete. 

With  regard  to  the  post-mortem  appearances  in  cases  of 
cholera,  I  would  here  transcribe  what  I  had  observed  so 
long  ago  as  1643-4,  in  reference  to  epidemics  of  the  disease 
which  visited  the  Buffs  stationed  at  Allahabad  in  each  of 
those  years.  My  remarks  on  that  occasion  were  that  "  in 
examining  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  of  cholera 
we  are  struck  with  the  absence  of  all  appearances  which, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  account  for  death. 
We  always  find  extensive  congestion  of  the  venous  system, 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  being  gorged  with  dark  liquid 


blood  ;  and,  what  is  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  disease  is 
the  total  absence  of  those  coagula  in  the  heart,  which  are 
usually  discovered  after  death  from  other  diseases.  The 
stomach  and  bowels  are  remarkably  pale ;  their  inner  sur- 
face coated  with  soft  ropy  matter,  as  if  it  had  beea  smeared 
over  with  thick  mucilage.  The  stomach  usually  contains 
a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  the  medicines  that  had 
been  administered  in  the  course  of  treatment,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  filled  with  the  characteristic 
rice-water  fluid.  The  gall  bladder  is  distended  with  dark 
ropy  bile,  and  the  urinary  bladder  is  invariably  contracted 
and  empty. 

The  occurrence  of  increase  of  temperature  in  the  bodies 
of  those  who  die  of  cholera,  and  of  spasmodic  actions,  both 
continuing  for  a  considerable  time  after  dissolution,  are  phe- 
nomena which,  from  their  very  nature,  commanded  the 
attention  of  medical  officers.  They  are  by  no  means  of 
invariable  occurrence  in  those  who  die  of  cholera,  nor  are 
they  confined  to  such,  having  been  frequently  noticed  in 
the  bodies  of  persons  destroyed  by  yellow  fever  in  the 
West  Indies  and  South  America  ;  but,  when  they  are  first 
observed,  and  especially  if  witnessed  by  a  near  relation  of 
the  deceased,  the  impression  produced  is  something  appal- 
ing.     I  give  an  example  : — 

Case  of  Lt.  Followes,  53rd  Regiment,  Calcutta,  1556. 
About  ten  years  ago,  while  stationed  at  Cawnpore,  he  had 
a  severe  attack  of  cholera,  his  recovery  from  which  he  at- 
tributed to  his  having  clandestinely  drank  nearly  a  bottle 
of  brandy. 

He  ever  afterwards  retained  a  rooted  fear  and  apprehen- 
sion of  the  disease  ;  but  his  health  continued  good  until 
the  arrival  of  his  regiment  at  Fort  William,  where,  during 
the  latter  part  of  January  and  all  February,  1856,  he  was 
frequently  awakened  suddenly  at  night  by  an  attack  of 
diarrhoea,  attended  by  "  spasms *  in  the  abdomen.  He 
never  mentioned  these  to  anyone  but  a  servant,  who  used 
to  procure  hot  water  as  a  pediluvium,  as  well  as  some 
brandy  ami  tincture  of  ginger,  and  under  this  treatment 
the  symptoms  disappeared. 

On  25th  of  February,  1S56,  he  visited  Dum  Dum  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  back  his  wife,  who  was  there  on  a 
visit.    At  breakfast  he  ate  a  large  quantity  of  fruit,  of 
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which  he  was  particularly  fond,  partaking,  among  others, 
of  oranges  and  pineapple. 

During  the  rest  of  that  day  he  felt  uncomfortable,  but 
looked  unusually  well — so  much  so  that  his  friends  con- 
gratulated him.  At  dinner  he  had  no  appetite,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  a  plate  of  soup.  He  complained  of 
drowsiness,  and  during  the  meal  nodded  several  times,  al- 
though such  was  not  his  usual  habit. 

In  the  evening,  when  returning,  he  fell  asleep  shortly 
after  entering  the  "  garry  ; "  but  after  a  time  awoke,  feel- 
ing dreadfully  sick,  and  with  an  inclination  to  be  purged. 
He  had  to  rush  out  almost  instantly,  when  he  vomited  pro- 
fusely, arid  had  a  copious  alvine  evacuation.  His  wife, 
on  his  return  to  his  seat  in  the  conveyance,  having  ex- 
pressed her  alarm  and  fear  regarding  his  state,  ho  said, — 
"  Oh  !  there  is  no  fear  of  me  ;  I  have  once  had  cholera,  and 
could  tell  at  once  if  I  had  that  disease." 

He  had  no  further  evacuation  previous  to  his  arrival  at 
his  quarters  at  about  10  o'clock  (p.m.)  ;  yet,  by  that  time 
he  was  so  weak  that  he  was  unable  to  stand.  From  this 
time  he  was  purged,  and  vomited  six  times  before 
3  a.m.  Cramps  took  place  in  his  legs,  the  pain  from  which 
became  intense.  These  extended  to  his  stomach  (ab- 
domen) and  loins.  Jactitation  was  constant — he  turned 
from  side  to  side,  tossed  his  arms  about,  and  groaned  from 
pain.  His  voice  was  hollow ;  his  fingers  corrugated ;  features 
sunken  ;  a  dark  zone  beneath  the  eyes  ;  the  tongue  and 
breath  cold  ;  the  pulse  fluttering,  and  at  times  impercep- 
tible ;  the  entire  surface  bedewed  with  cold  clammy  pers- 
piration, which  stood  upon  his  face  in  large  prominent 
drops.  The  spasms  continued  a  considerable  time  after  both 
vomiting  and  purging  had  ceased  ;  as  the  vital  powers  de- 
creased his  jactitation  diminished,  and  then  during  each 
accession  he  could  only  moan,  while,  in  subdued  voice,  he 
ejaculated,  "Oh,  God!   Oh,  God  !" 

About  four  o'clock  a.m.  all  bodily  suffering  ceased,  and 
he  fell  into  a  deep  sleep.  The  temperature  of  the  surface 
now  increased  somewhat  ;  the  pulse  beat  more  full  -and 
steady,  and  hopes  were  entertained  that  recovery  might 
take  place.  Meantime,  worn  out  with  disfress  of  mind 
and  bodily  exertion,  his  wife  also  dropped  off  in  a  slumber. 
About  eight  a.m.  the  pulse  again  began  to  flag — it  rapidly 
sank,  and  then  became  imperceptible  ;  the  warmth  of  sur- 
face gradually  became  less,  and,  without  awakening  from 
his  rest,  he  passed  into  death. 

The  widow  awoke,  and  looked  calmly  at  the  body 
of  her  husband  as  it  still  lay  upon  its  side  in  the  attitude 
of  sleep. 

She  knew  not  the  change  that  had  taken  place,  neither 
could  she  realise  its  truth  when  informed  of  it — and  now 
came  a  scene  most  trying  and  heart-rending.  She  rushed 
to  the  corpse,  thew  herself  upon  it,  while  she  burst  into  an 
agony  of  tears  and  hysterical  sobs.  Sympathy  at  such  a 
moment  was  out  of  the  question,  and  she  was  left  unmo- 
lested to  give  vent  to  her  first  burst  of  grief. 

In  a  few  minutes,  what  was  our  horror  to  hear  her 
scream — "  Doctor,  he  moves,  he  moves  !  " — the  last  effort 
of  muscular  contractility  showing  itself  in  slight  flexure 
of  the  fingers.  In  vain  we  endeavoured  to  convince  her 
how  delusive  were  her  hopes  of  returning  animation. 
u  But  he's  getting  warm,"  she  sobbed,  while  she  looked  at 
us  imploringly,  "  and  must  be  alive."  We  had  to  point 
out  that  this  peculiar  phenomenon  was  also  one  of  the  fear- 
ful malady  that  had  just  claimed  its  victim. 

It  was  difficult  to  form  a  theory  capable  of  accounting 
for  these  phenomena,  and  I  question  if  any  satisfactory 
explanation  has  yet  been  given  in  regard  to  them.  I  will 
only  quote  the  opinions  of  two  eminent  authorities  : — Dr. 
Carpenter  observes*  that  "  Muscles  possess  the  inherent 
property  of  contractility,  yet  are  dependent  upon  the 
nerves  for  the  exercise  of  that  power."  ....  "  This 
contractility  may  remain  for  some  time  after  the  nerves 
have  ceased  to  be  able  to  convey  to  them  the  effects  of 
stimuli ; "  and  then  goes  on  to  remark  that    "whilst  the 
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irritability  of  muscles  is  gradually  departing  after  death, 
it  not  unfrequently  shows  itself  under  a  peculiar  form." 
.  .  .  .  "the  most  remarkable  manifestations  being 
witnessed  after  death  from  cholera  and  yellow  fever,  the 
muscular  contractions  in  such  cases  being  frequently  spon- 
taneous, and  sometimes  give  rise  to  movements  resembling 
the  ordinary  actions  of  the  living  state."  Dr.  Carpenter 
further  quotes  from  Dr.  Dowler,  of  New  Orleans,  various 
illustrative  cases,  in  one  of  whicli  this  contractility  con- 
tinued upwards  of  four  hours  after  death  in  a  fatal  case  of 
yellow  fever,  in  allusion  to  whicli  it  was  remarked  that 
"  many  circumstances  indicate  that  these  movements  were 
due  to  the  inherent  contractility  of  the  muscles,  and 
were  not  in  any  degree  dependent  upon  the  operation  of  the 
nervous  system." 

Referring  to  the  increased  bodily  temperature  after 
death  in  connection  with  post-mortem  muscular  contracti- 
lity in  these  two  forms  of  disease,  he  makes  allusion* 
to  the  general  fact,  to  which,  however,  there  are  numerous 
exceptions,  that  increase  of  bodily  heat  during  life  usually 
attends  accelerated  pulse,  and  decrease  of  temperature 
those  affections  in  which  the  pulse  is  slow,  although  there 
are  numerous  exceptions.  He  observes  that  "  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  the  temperature  of  the  body  should 
sometimes  rise  considerably  after  death  ;  "  and  he  gives  a 
table,  according  to  which  it  would  appear  that  in  some 
cases  of  disease  the  temperature  of  the  thigh  and  epigas- 
trium rose  to  111°  Fah.  and  113°  Fah.,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  heat  of  the  brain  was  only  about  100°.  He,  how- 
ever gives  no  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  He  merely 
records  it. 

Professor  Houghton  would  appear  to  be  of  opinion  that 
the  continuance  of  muscular  motion  and  the  occurrence  of 
increased  temperature  after  death  "  tend  to  prove  that  the 
impeded  circulation,  which  is  the  prominent  symptom  in 
cholera  collapse,  is  due  to  the  constriction  of  the  capillaries, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  muscles  are  deprived  of  their 
supply  of  freshly  oxidized  blood,  the  result  of  which 
is  necessarily  contraction  and  cramp,  which  produces 
the  excessive  agony  and  cramp  that  characterises  the 
disease."! 

I  regret  much  my  inability  to  perceive  that  these  obser- 
vations contain  anything  approaching  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion of  the  phenomena  alluded  to,  and  more  especially  of 
their  occurrence,  particularly  iu  bodies  of  the  dead,  by 
only  two  diseases,  namely,  cholera  and  yellow  fever.  A 
similar  increase  of  temperature  is  said  to  be  sometimes  ob- 
served in  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  by  tetanus. 

The  latest  reference  to  this  subject  occurs  in  the  Lancet 
of  1st  January,  1870,  where  post-mortem  temperature  is 
briefly  discussed.  It  is  there  stated  that,  respecting  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  one  set  of  observers  attribute  it  to 
solidification  (rigidity  of  the  muscles),  others,  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  vital  action  after  the  motion  of  the  heart  has 
ceased  ;  but  it  is  apparent  that  neither  of  these  explana- 
tions affords  any  real  clue  to  the  ultimate  conditions  upon 
which  it  depends.  The  subject,  however,  is  one  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  fully  in- 
vestigated. 

4 

CASES     IN     PRACTICE. 

By  R.  L.  Jounson. 

The  wife  of  George  B.,  residing  in  Westminster, 
stopped  me  by  a  footway  of  the  neighbourhood  on 
a  certain  occasion,  and,  in  words  beseechingly  pathetic, 
implored  my  assistance  to  relieve  her  husband,  a  labourer, 
who  was  "  knocked  idle  on  account  of  his  back."  She 
would  not  have  intruded  on  me,  she  said,  but  for  the  fact 
of  their  large  family;  and,  as  I  happened  to  be  ia  tlio 
neighbourhood,  she  thought  I  might  try  and  do  something 
for  him. 


,•  Op  eit,  p.  638. 
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I  accompanied  Mrs.  B.  to  her  residence,  where  I 
found  her  husband  sicting  in  a  semi-erect  position,  and  in 
great  agony.  He  complained  of  intense  pain  on  the  right 
side,  in  the  "  small  of  his  back  ;  "  he  had  been  ailing  for 
a  month,  and  had  become  worse  daily  since  that  time. 
He  was  losing  flesh,  sleep,  appetite,  and  heart.  He  had 
been  cupped,  blistered,  poulticed,  and  had  taken  ■  stuff ; " 
but  the  relief  experienced  was  only  slight  and  temporary. 
Little  exertion  gave  him  great  pain,  and  the  position  in 
which  I  found  him  on  my  arrival  at  his  residence  rested 
him  most,  and  afforded  him  the  only  ease  he  experienced. 

I  caused  his  cotton  and  his  flannel  shirts  to  be  removed. 
Ocular  demonstration  revealed  nothing  abnormal  at  the 
seat  of  pain  ;  but,  on  running  my.  fingers  over  the  part, 
and  applying  a  moderate  amount  of  pressure,  I  found  a 
substance  seemingly  serai-elastic,  of  about  two  anl  a  half 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  lying  beneath 
the  skin,  and  over  the  latissimus  dorsi  muscle,  four  inches 
above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  two  inches  from  the  lum- 
bar vertebrae.  This  substance  rested  parallel  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  fibres  of  the  lumbar  aponeurosis — more 
deeply  situated— and  permitted  a  small  amount  of  displace- 
ment each  time  I  raised  the  skin  over  it,  or  attempted  by 
finger  and  thumb  manipulation  to  diagnose  its  nature  and 
structure. 

During  the  time  of  examination  my  patient  suffered 
acutely ;  but,  as  he  "  felt  confident  I'd  do  him  no  harm," 
he  bore  his  sufferings  pretty  well. 

I  concluded  there  was  a  foreign  substance  beneath  the 
skin,  but  my  difficulty  to  remove  it  appeared  almost  in- 
surmountable, for  I  was  without  a  pocket  case,  and  a 
stranger  in  the  neighbourhood  ! 

I  represented  to  my  patient  and  to  his  wife  the  peculiar 
position  in  which  I  was  placed.  "  The  cause  of  your  great 
sufferings,"  I  said  "  appears  to  be  very  easily  removable  ; 
it  evidently  lies  not  very  deep  below  the  skin — one  little 
cut,  and  most  of  the  anxiety  and  the  pain  would  un- 
doubtedly leave  you ;  but,  unfortunately,  1  have  no  pockei 
case  with  me,  what  shall  we  do  ?     I  have  a  keen  cutting 

pocket-knife  ;  but  that "     "  Ah,  it  might  do  ;  try  it. 

Doctor,"  said  Mrs.  B.,  breaking  up  my  sentenc?.  "  Eh, 
George,  don't  you  agree  ? "  "  Oh,  I  agree  to  any- 
thing but  the  continuance  of  the  pain  I  suffer,"  my  patient 
responded. 

Instinctively,  I  placed  my  fingers  in  a  pocket  of  my 
vest,  and  removed  from  it  the  knife,  and  with  it  my  latch 
hey.  I  was  about  to  replace  the  latter  when  a  rather 
original  notion  entered  my  head.  It  was  to  cause  the 
latch  key  to  become  an  important  agent  in  my  little  ope- 
ration, and  thereby  likely  to  lessen  considerably  the  limits 
of  my  knife's  action  ;  for,  I  just  remembered  that,  as  my 
fingers  travelled  towards  the  ends  of  that  body  on  whose 
removal  I  became  now  heroically  resolved,  they  appeared 
to  become  small  and  very  definable.  Consequently,  I  de- 
termined to  try  and  force  into  the  pipe  of  the  latch  key 
one  end  of  the  body  to  be  removed,  by  depressing  the  op- 
posite end  of  it  as  I  forced  ;  then  to  depress  the  key  end, 
as  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  it,  grasp  the  skin,  and  force 
the  opposite  end  ;  then  to  make  a  sjiall  incision  through 
the  skin  over  this  end,  and  still  use  force  sufficient  to 
enable  me  to  grasp  the  foreign  body,  and  finally  draw  it 
through  the  opening.  Well,  I  succeeded  in  applying  the 
latch  key  as  I  intended  ;  but,  although  the  opposite  end  of 
the  foreign  substance  pressed  against  the  skin  sufficiently 
to  permit  me  to  define  its  exact  position,  and  to  puncture 
the  skin  ;  still,  the  pain  to  my  patient  was  so  intense,  and 
the  difficulty  of  forcing  the  uoint  6f  the  foreign  body  to 
the  surface  so  considerable,  that  I  asked  to  be  favoured 
with  something  strong  and  hollow,  into  which  I  might 
direct  a  now  semi-exposed  point.  A  pewter  eg  "tip,  a 
poker,  and  a  smoothing  iron  were  presented  for  a  .cep- 
tance  !  and  presently  several  neighbours  of  mj  patient 
dropped  in  with  latch  keys  of  many  ages  and  sizes  —one  of 
the  latter  answered  my  purpose  admirably,  and  it  enabled 
me  to  remove  from  its  abnormal  position  the  cause  of 
much  anxiety  and  suffering  to  my  patient.    This  proved 


to  be  a  needle,  with  eye  and  point  complete  (the  latter 
blunt  on  account  of  its  thick  jej  black  coat  of  oxidation), 
of  the  kind  used  for  ordinary  tailoring  purposes. 

Neither  ooze  of  serum,  blood,  or  matter,  accompanied  the 
withdrawal  of  the  needle,  and  on  the  day  following  its  re- 
moval my  patient  resumed  active  employment,  buoyant, 
and  blessing  the  doctor.  But  he  is  quite  unaware  when 
or  how  the  needle  found  its  late  resting  place,  and  as- 
sures me  that  for  some  years  previous  to  his  recent  suffer- 
ings he  occasionally  experienced  pain  in  his  right  thigh, 
then  in  his  groin,  and  subsequently  in  his  abdomen,  and 
feels  convinced  the  needle  made  its  way  to  the  position 
which  it  occupied  at  the  time  of  its  removal  by  me,  through 
other  regions  of  his  person,  gradually,  and  from  the  period 
of  his  infancy. 

The  needle  is  in  my  possession,  and  I  have  been  informed 
it  ij  not  of  recent  manufacture.  The  thickened  stricture 
by  which  it  was  surrounded,  as  it  lay  in  situ,  became  ab- 
sorbed ere  many  < 


CLINICAL  MEMORANDA. 

TABES   MESEXTEEICA— DfUNOI  1 
(Eeported  by  John  W.  M.yktix,  M.D.M.Ch.,  Q.U.I. 

The  following  case,  illustrating  as  it  does  the  success  to 
be  obtained  in  suitable  cases  from  the  treatment  by  inunc- 
tion of  the  wasting  and  diarrhcea  accompanying  the  affec- 
tion known  as  tabes  mesenfcerica,  will,  I  trust,  prove  in- 
teresting : — 

Case.  (Notes  taken  Jan.  2Sth,  1S70). — Thomas  Moor, 
a?t.  two  years,  delicate  for  the  past  twelve  months,  troubled 
with  an  almost  incessant  purging,  rarely  ceasing  for  any 
length  of  time.  About  five  weeks  previous  to  date  on 
which  these  notes  were  taken,  he  suddenly  "lost 
his  walk;''  from  which  time  the  purging  became  incessant 
and  rapid  wasting  set  in.  He  complained  of  a  great  sore- 
ness of  the  body,  any  attempt  at  moving  him  giving  great 
pain.  The  abdomen  was  hard,  tender,  and  swollen.  A 
severe  cough  caused  him  to  vomit  almost  everything  he 
The  expression  of  his  face  was  most  piteous.  During 
four  weeks  that  he  attended  at  the  Dispensary  astringents 
of  all  kinds  failed  to  give  any  but  the  most  temporary 
relief.  Nothing  but  a  fatal  result  seemed  awaiting  him. 
Seeing  in  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular  for  January 
22nd,"lS70,  the  suggestion  to  treat  such  cases  by  inunc- 
tion with  olive  oil,  I  thought  the  opportunity  a  favourable 
one  for  giving  the  treatment  a  trial.  I  ordered  the  mother 
to  rub  the  oil,  previously  warmed,  well  into  the  child  night 
and  morning,  and  then  to  wrap  him  in  flannel  and  pre- 
vent his  getting  fresh  cold.  On  the  28th,  the  date  on 
which  these  notes  were  made,  the  following  is  a  compa- 
rison of  his  condition  before  and  after  the  adoption  of  the 
treatment  : — 

BEFORE.  AFTER. 

1.  Purging. 

2.  Cough  and  vomiting. 

3.  Soreness  of  body. 

4.  Wasting  and    emaciated 

appearance. 

5.  Anorexia. 

6.  Unable  to  walk. 

From  this  time  forward  improved  greatly.  Placed  him 
on  Cit.  ferri.  ammon.  ard  cod-liver  oiL  In  the  latter 
part  of  April  had  a  recurrence  of  the  purging,  though 
nothing  like  what  it  had  been  in  January  ;  again,  the  in- 
unction completely  checked  it,  and  he  is  now  doing  well. 

In  the  above  case  inunction  answered  admirably,  but  I 
have  met  with  other  cases  in  which  it  had  no  effect  what- 
ever. Whether  the  failure  was  due  to  its  being  improperly 
or  imperfectly  carried  out,  I  cannot  say,  but  still,  I  think, 


1.  Almost  gone. 

%  L  sing  cough,  and  vomit- 
ing altogether  stopped. 

3L  None, 

4.  Appearance  greatly  im- 
proved. 

o.  Appetite  improved. 

6.  Able  to  walk. 
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we  must  only  regard  it  as  one  amongst  many  remedies 
with  which  we  can  do  battle  with  a  most  serious  and 
painful  affection,  and  with  which  all  engaged  in  practice 
are  well  acquainted.  We  may  well  feel  thankful  if  it 
prove  of  service  in  some  of  the  many  cases  that  fall  under 
our  notice. 


INTRA-ABDOMINAL  ABSCESS  EVACUATED  BY 
THE  "ASPIRATEUR," 

By  Mr.  Morgan,  F.R.C.S.I. 

Surgeon  to  Mercers'  and  the  "Westmoreland  Lock  Hospitals. 
Professor  of  Surgical  and  Descriptive  Anatomy,  II. C.S.I. 

Since  the  report  of  this  remarkable  case  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Press,  the  opening  made  by  the  trocar 
tube  of  the  "  aspirateur  "  became  established  with  the  sur- 
face, and,  though  not  exceeding  a  crowquill  in  size,  it 
poured  out  in  the  first  three  days  an  immense  quantity  of 
purulent  matter  of  the  same  thick,  healthy-looking  appear- 
ance, with  considerable  foetor.  Many  ounces  were  discharged 
daily. 

The  amount  is  now  lessening  daily,  and  the  opening  is 
rather  closing ;  the  foetor  also  is  less,  and  the  patient's 
health  has  improved  so  much,  that  she  ventured  to  get  up 
and  walk  about  during  the  absence  of  the  nurse. 


ARMY  HOSPITALS. 


Case  of  Aneurism  of  the  Heart,  situated  at  ArEx 
of  the  Left  Ventricle,  bursting  into  the  Peri- 
|  cardium,  and  causing  immediate  death. 

By  Staff- Assistant-Surgeon  McNalty,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I., 
Devonport. 

Private  R.  N.,  set.  26,  a  bandsman  belonging  to  the 
2nd  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade,  of  nine  years'  service,  five  of 
which  were  passed  in  India,  was  brought  dead  to  the  Mili- 
tary Hospital,  Stoke,  Devonport,  on  21st  April,  18G8. 

History. — His  Medical  History  Sheet  shows  that  he  had 
primary  syphilis  in  1862,  since  which  period  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  hospital  three  times  for  secondary  symptoms  ; 
he  had  also  been  subject  to  chronic  rheumatism. 

He  was  considered  a  tolerably  healthy  man,  was  in  the 
habit  of  playing  the  trombone,  or  some  other  brass  instru- 
ment, and  was  constantly  practising.  Latterly  he  had 
lived  pretty  freely,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  intemperance. 
On  the  16th  April,  1868,  he  felt  indisposed,  and  was  ex- 
cused playing  in  the  band  on  that  day,  but  did  not,  how- 
ever, feel  sufficiently  ill  to  seek  admission  into  hospital. 
On  the  day  preceding  the  evening  of  his  death,  he  was  sub- 
ject to  much  mental  emotion.  The  following  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending-  his  death  is  furnished  by  a 
comrade  : — 

About  8.20  p.m.  on  the  21st  April,  the  deceased  entered 
an  inn  in  Devonport,  apparently  in  his  usual  health. 
Being  offered  a  glass  of  ale,  he  made  no  reply,  but  walked 
over  to  a  table  in  the  room  where  some  men  were  drinking, 
and  immediately  afterwards  fell  down.  Ho  appeared 
quite  insensible,  and  was  taken  into  the  open  air,  but  did 
not  seem  to  revive  ;  he  was  then  conveyed  without  delay 
to  the  hospital. 

There  was  some  delay  in  malcing  .i  ■pott-mortem  examina- 
tion, owing  to  the  supposition   that  a   coroner's   is 
would  be  held. 

Appearances  38  hours   after   Death.     I  oular. 

well  nourished,  and  covered  wiih  a  considerable  amount 
of  fat  ;  scrotum,  oadematous  ;  no  external  marks,  with  the 
exception  of  ome  old  cai  ,  abi  adherent  to  the  bone,  ami 
situated  in  front  of  both  tibia?.    There  was  observe! 


a  want  of  death -like  pallor  in  the   countenance.     Rigor 
mortis  moderate. 

The  circumpallate  papilke  of  the  tongue  were  somewhat 
enlarged.  The  larynx,  trachea,  and  larger  bronchi,  were 
free  from  disease. 

On  opening  the  chest,  the  lungs  were  found  not  to  col- 
lapse as  much  as  usual ;  they  were  decidedly  emphysema- 
tous, and  were  partially  congested  ;  pleurae,  healthy.  The 
pericardium  was  enormously  distended,  overlapping  and 
pushing  aside  the  left  lung.  It  was  much  thickened,  espe- 
cially where  it  embraces  the  large  vessels  at  base  of  heart, 
and  contained,  at  a  rough  guess,  upwards  of  20  ozs.  of 
serum,  blood,  and  loose,  soft  coaguke. 

The  heart,  from  pressure,  appeared  twisted  on  its  long 
axis,  and,  from  maceration  in  the  contents  of  the  pericar- 
dium, was  rough  on  its  external  surface  (not  unlike  an 
ox's  tongue),  from  disintegration  of  the  superficial  muscu- 
lar fibres.  The  organ  was  very  large,  flabby,  softened  in 
texture,  and  of  a  dirty  buff  colour,  and  presented  at  apex 
a  collapsed  bag-like  appendix  which  proved  to  be  an 
aneurismal  sac,  quite  empty,  and  capable  of  containing 
about  three  "ounces  of  fluid.  It  communicated  with  the 
left  ventricle  alone  by  an  opening  three  and  half  inches  in 
circumference,  surrounded  by  a  thick  smooth  zone  of  the 
muscular  fibres  composing  the  "  vortex,"  converted  into 
fatty  tissue.  This  degeneration  had  extended  to  the  mus- 
cular papillares,  as  they  spring  from  the  walls  of  the  ven- 
tricles, and  was  also  very  evident  along  the  septum  ventri- 
culorum.  The  sac  itself  was  deeply  congested  in  various 
spots,  and  so  thin  that  in  some  places  its  lining  membrane 
and  the  pericardium  were  in  direct  opposition.  The  rup- 
ture had  taken  place  at  a  part  situated  farthest  from  the 
aj>ex  of  the  heart,  and  was  so  limited  in  extent  that  it  was 
not  an  easy  matter  to  determine  its  precise  seat,  the  water 
introduced  for  this  purpose  into  the  sac  percolating  very 
slowty  through,  and  appearing  more  as  a  weeping,  than 
otherwise,  externally  ;  this  depended,  perhaps,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  opening  being  blocked  by  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  sac. 

The  anterior  curtain  of  the  mitral  valve,  at  its  base,  had 
a  whitish  appearance,  as  also  had  the  semi-lunar  valves  of 
the  aorta  (particularly  the  two  posterior),  causing  a  loss  of 
transparency,  but  no  appreciable  thickening  ;  the  right 
ventricle  was  dilated  ;  the  tricuspid  and  semi-lunar  valves 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  were  normal. 

All  the  heart's  cavities  were  empty  ;  the  larger  vessels 
leading  to  right  heart  gorged  with  blood.  The  aortic  arch 
presented  white  puckered  streaks,  as  if  atheromatous  de- 
generation were  commencing  ;  the  descending  aorta,  both 
thoracic  and  abdominal,  and  common  iliacs  were  all 
healthy. 

The  liver  was  congested  ;  the  spleen  about  three  times 
its  ordinary  size,  and  very  friable — it  broke  down  in  the 
hand  while  being  removed  ;  the  kidneys  were  highly  con- 
gested ;  the  stomach  was  distended  with  gas. 

The  tissues  composing  the  scalp  were  congested  ;  the 
partial  bones  presented,  on  either  side  of  the  sagittal 
suture  and  near  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  latter,  inv, 
depressed  spots,  darker  in  colour  than  the  surrounding 
osseous  structure,  and  probably  due  to  syphilitic  poison; 
the  brain  substance  appeared  rather  anaemic  than  other- 
wise; all  the  intracranial  arteries  were  free  from  dise 
no  arcus  senitis  present. 

A  microscopical  examination  of  the  rough  external  BUT- 
faco  of  the  heart  showed  interlacing  muscular  fibre,  and  Q 
slice  from  the  thick  zone  a  granular  appearance. 

Remarks. — The  history  of  the  case  explains  pretty 
clearly  the  "pott-mortem  appearances.  The  occupation  of 
the  individual  causing  force,  respiratory  efforts  led  to  em- 
physema of  the  lungs  and  dilatation  of  the  righl  ventricle, 
and  the  inordinate  exertion,  telling  on  a  diseased  heart,  re 
Milled  in  aneurism,  which  took  place,  as  it  generally 

in  the  left  ventriele,  which,  unprovided  with  either  a  safety- 

vaKe  arrangement  or  a  moderator  band  to  limit  ovei 

i,  which  exisl  on  t  he  righl  Bide,  baa  the  harde:  t  work 
to  perform.     It  i  Iso  at  a  part  where  the  di 
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has  made  its  most  rapid  strides,  and  where  the  walls  of 
the  cavity  are  anatomically  weak — at  apex,  where  the 
superficial  fibres  curve  in.  The  commencing  disease  in 
arch  of  aorta,  and  the  general  tendency  to  adipose  deposit, 
are  to  be  taken  and  received  as  indications  of  the  general 
malnutrition  which  existed.  The  case  is  remarkable  for 
its  comparative  rarity.  With  regard  to  nomenclature,  it 
would  come  under  the  head  of  true  aneurism  of  the  heart 
—  the  chronic  form,  or  second  variety,  described  by  Rokit- 
ansky  ;  it  is  of  peculiar  interest  to  Army  medical  officers, 
as  the  relative  frequency  of  heart-disease  among  soldiers, 
as  compared  with  the  civil  population,  is  a  subject  at  pre- 
sent under  consideration.  Although  there  are  no  signs  by 
which  the  disease  could  have  been  diagnosecFwitk  certainty 
during  life,  it  is  strange  that  no  symptoms  were  com- 
plained of,  with  the  exception  of  the  slight  indisposition 
alluded  to. 

Professor  Aitken,  who  has  very  kindly  favoured  me 
with  a  communication  with  regard  to  the  pathology  of  the 
case,  is  inclined  to  assign  a  syphilitic  origin  to  the  disease, 
and  the  history  of  the  case  favours  this  view  ;  but  I  would 
have  expected  a  greater  amount  of  syphilitic  cachexia  to 
have  existed  during  life,  and  a  "  gummatous  nodule  *'  to 
have  had  a  more  circumscribed  area  than  the  diseased 
structure  had  in  this  case.  I  may  add  that  an  independent 
examination  of  the  part  by  an  able  microscopist  showed 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart's  fibres,  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable that  the  two  agents — syphilis,  and  morbid  nutrition 
as  expressed  by  fatty  degeneration, — both  contributed  to 
weaken  the  heart's  walls  and  cause  the  aneurism. 

Case  of  Drowning. 
Reported  by  Surgeon-Major  Webb,   M.B.,   Winchester. 

Hammond's  Baths  are  situated  in  the  meadows  near 
the  river  at  Winchester,  a  short  distance  from  the  town. 
The  soldiers  of  the  7th  Depot  Battalion  are  marched  down 
to  the  baths  daily  in  detachments  of  150  or  200  men. 
On  the  1.9th  July,  the  men  had  only  been  in  the  water 
a  short  time  when  a  cry  was  raised  thaf.  a  man  was 
drowning.  The  man  was  seen  to  sink,  and  great  confu- 
sion followed.  The  size  of  the  baths  being  small,  the 
number  of  the  men  great,  together  with  the  noise,  caused 
some  little  delay.  The  men  commenced  diving  for  the 
body,  but  unsuccessfully.  The  drowning  man  kicked  one 
man,  and  then  shortly  afterwards  rose  to  the  surface  ;  in 
doing  so,  he  came  in  contact  with  a  man  diving  to  rescue 
him ;  he  encircled  his  arm  around  this  man's  neck,  and 
they  went  down  together  ;  the  man  who  was  thus  dragged 
down  put  up  his  arm  for  help,  it  was  seen  and  seized,  and 
he  was  dragged  out  in  an  exhausted  state.  The  men  were 
now  urged  to  continue  diving,  which  they  did  for  two  or 
three  minutes  ;  but,  owing  to  the  very  muddy  state  of  the 
water,  they  could  not  find  the  body. 

The  precise  time  occupied  in  diving  for  the  body  is 
most  important,  but  very  difficult  to  estimate.  The 
officers  and  five  men,  who  were  most  urgent  in  their 
endeavours  to  save  the  man,  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
two  or  three  minutes  elapsed.  "The  remarks  of  the  men" 
"He  must  be  dead  long  before  this,"  go  to  show  the 
probability  of  two  or  three  minutes'  submersion. 

A  man,  Private  Green,  3rd  Rifle  Brigade,  now  volun- 
teered to  recover  the  body.  Stripping  off  his  clothes,  he 
most  courageously  dived,  reached  the  body,  but  failed  to 
bring  it  up.  He  then  took  breath  and  dived  again  ;  this 
time  he  seized  the  leg,  drew  the  body  under  water  to  the 
bank-side,  seized  the  bank  with  his  other  hand,  and 
directly  he  was  seen  a  rush  was  made,  and  both  were 
pulled  up  the  bank. 

Being  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole,  the  determination, 
resolution,  and  courage  of  Private  Green  are  beyond  all 
praise,  and  struck  me  M  an  act  of  noble  devotionto  save 
a  fellow  creature. 

Unfortunately  the  meu  and  the  body  were  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  baths  to  myself.  Having  called  upon 
the  men  to  rub  the  body,  I  ran  round  the  head  of  the  bath 


and  on  to  the  meadows,  but  found  myself  and  Captain 
Knox  cut  off  from  the  drowned  man  by  a  large  muddy 
impassable  ditch.  Returning,  we  ran  round  below,  and 
had  to  jump  two  large  and  several  small  ditches,  and  a 
distance  of  high  meadow  grass.  Then  a  heavy  thorn 
fence  to  keep  out  intruders  had  to  be  climbed  :  with  great 
difficulty  I  got  on  the  top  of  the  fence,  and  jumped  down 
amongst  the  men. 

This  detail  is  all-important.  The  time  occupied  in  going 
round,  jumping  ditches,  and  getting  over  the  high  fence, 
Captain  Knox  and  myself  think  occupied  three  minutes. 

The  work  of  resuscitation  now  commenced.  There  were 
no  signs  of  life  :  the  body  was  livid  and  cold,  the  face  and 
neck  black,  eyes  all  but  closed  and  fixed,  jaws  rigid  and 
fixed.  The  Sylvester  process  was  now  used — seizing  the 
wrists  and  elevating  the  arms  high  above  the  head,  putting 
the  pectoral  muscles  well  on  the  stretch,  and  endeavouring 
to  the  utmost  to  increase  the  distension  of  the  chest ;  the 
arms  were  then  relaxed  and,  falling  on  the  chest,  firm 
pressure  was  applied  on  either  side  of  the  chest  to  expel 
every  particle  of  air. 

During   the  first  two   or  three  distensive  motio 
gurgliug  tracheal  rale  or  rattle  was  audible,  which  sound 
soon  extended  to  both  sides  of  th-3  thorax.     It  was  very 
distinct,  resembling,  in  every  respect,  the  passage  of  air 
through  water — a  bubbling,  gurgling  noise. 

The  resuscitation,  as  above,  went  on  for  the  first  quarter 
of  an  hour  with  little  or  no  result,  as  far  as  external 
went.  1  endeavoured  to  imitate  ordinary  respiration,  and 
to  limit  the  number  of  artificial  respirations  per  minute, 
as  far  as  I  was  able.  At  the  extreme  elevation  of  the 
arms,  when  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  was  at  its  highest 
point,  a  few  seconds  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  gra- 
dually relaxing  the  chest  muscles  ;  firm  and  steady  prei  ■ 
sure,  to  compress  the  whole  of  the  chest  and  expel  air, 
followed  ;  then  a  small  interval,  and  the  elevation  process 
recommenced.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  six  or 
eight  men  were  rubbing  and  drying  the  body,  cleaning  the 
.  and  nose,  &c.,  in  a  most  energetic  manner  ;  their 
flannel  shirts  were  used  to  form  a  pillow  for  the  head, 
which  was  only  slightly  raised,  and  also  to  rub  the  body 
with. 

Whilst  resuscitating,  I  gave  directions  to  these  men, 
urging  them  to  save  the  life  of  their  comrade  ;  and  the 
assiduous  flannel  friction  and  hand-rubbing  were  most 
praiseworthy. 

During  the  second  quarter  of  an  hour  (the  exact  time 
cannot  be  given',  whilst  watching  the  chest,  a  spasmodic, 
short  kind  of  inspiration  now  and  then  became  observable, 
at  first  of  a  very  doubtful  character  ;  after  some  minutes, 
more  clearly  developed.  It  appeared  as  if  the  respiratory 
actions  were  commencing  in  short  portions.  The  resusci- 
tation was,  however,  continued,  and  these  symptoms  not 
depended  on. 

About  the  end  of  the  first  half-hour,  the  strength  of 
these  respiratory  efforts  were  manifestly  improving.  Dur- 
ing the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  they  were  so  far  improved 
as  to  induce  me  to  venture  to  relax  the  artificial  pro 
but  in  an  instant  it  was  evident  they  were  of  little  strength, 
and  not  to  be  relied  on. 

About  this  time  the  first  indication  of  movement 
occurred.  It  was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  deepest 
interest,  after  watching  the  body  upwards  of  half  an  hour, 
I  saw  the  right  upper  eyelid  raised  a  very  little,  and  ouly 
for  a  second,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the  left 
upper  eyelid  moved. 

The  exertions  of  the  men  were  now  redoubled  ;  every 
one  had  hopes ;  the  skin  had  lost  its  cold  dingy  cha- 
racter, the  face  became  clearer  and  lighter,  and  then  a 
small  temporary  movement  of  both  eyeballs  followed. 

In  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  respiratory  efforts 
became  stronger  ;  but  still  very  short,  convulsive,  or 
spasmodic  in  character. 

At  the  expiration  of  an  hour,  reanimation  was  fairly 
established :  the  face  had  lost  its  lividity,  the  lips  were 
assuming  a  natural  rosy  tint,  the  jaws  were  unlocked,  the 
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skin  had  some  warmth  ;    he  could  be  roused  by  loud 
talking,  but  could  not  speak. 

Exhausted  by  the  exertion,  I  left  the  Sylvester  process, 
and  tried  the  side-to-side  rolling  process  ;  he  rapidly 
became  worse,  and  the  Sylvester  process  was  resumed  by 
a  non-commissioned  officer  under  my  instructions. 

Even  at  this  time  the  man's  condition  was  critical.  On 
relaxing  the  process,  to  see  if  nature  could  carry  on 
respiration,  he  went  back  •;  the  head  fell,  and  the  eyes 
became  closed. 

Brandy  having  been  obtained,  with  great  difficulty  he 
swallowed  about  a  drachm,  but  it  revived  him. 

Blankets  and  hot  water  were  at  hand,  but  the  ex- 
tremities were  still  very  cold.  The  water  was  very  hot, 
and,  not  having  had  a  good  full  inspiration  yet,  I  poured 
the  hot  water  rapidly  over  his  feet  and  legs  ;  it  had  the 
desired  effect  ;  a  scream  and  a  fine  full  inspiration  fol- 
lowed. 

During  the  third  half-hour  he  commenced  to  speak ; 
but  the  oppression  of  the  breathing,  the  drowsiness,  and. 
the  rales  in  his  throat  and  thorax  indicated  mischief. 

"When  the  circulation  was  fully  established,  he  took  a 
little  more  brandy,  was  wrapped  up  in  blankets,  and  then 
carried  to  barracks. 

On  his  arrival  his  condition  again  became  alarming  :  the 
oppression  in  his  chest,  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  the 
lividity  of  his  hands  and  face,  again  appeared.  A  warm 
bath,  stimulants,  and  mustard  sinapisms  rallied  him  ;  he 
became  warm  and  perspired  freely.  The  respiration, 
however,  did  not  improve,  and  the  pulse  was  rapid  and 
feeble. 

The  obstructions  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  were  very 
evident  ;  the  face  was  congested,  and  the  nails  and  fingers 
livid. 

During  the  next  twelve  hours  (the  accident  occurred  at 
four  in  the  afternoon)  he  dozed  a  little,  and  answered 
questions  better.  The  improvement,  however,  was"  of 
short  duration  :  the  symptoms  now  were  aggravated,  the 
heart  laboured,  the  pulse  was  galloping  and  feeble,  the 
rales  increasing,  the  pulmonary  congestion  urgent,  and  he 
died  twenty-six  hours  after  his  accident. 

The  post-mortem  revealed  great  pulmonary  congestion, 
dirty-looking  water  in  the  larger  bronchi,  and  a  mottled 
emphysematous  appearance  externally  of  the  lungs. 

The  larynx  and  adjoining  parts  were  congested  and 
swollen  ;  effusion  at  the  base  of  brain,  and  a  remarkable 
gorged  distended  state  of  the  lateral  sinuses,  also  presented. 

The  chief  interest  in  this  case  is  the  time  this  man  was 
submerged,  and  it  is  necessary  to  speak  with  due  caution 
and  careful  consideration.  The  actual  submersion,  Captain 
Knox,  in  his  Report  to  the  Royal  Humane  Society,  has 
stated  from  three  to  five  minutes — in  my  Report  to  the 
Society  I  gave  five  minutes,  or. about  five  minutes  ;  but  the 
evidence  of  the  five  men  who  were  near  the  drowning  man 
gives  five  minutes  as  the  probable  time,  and  even  Captain 
Knox  informed  me  it  might  have  been  five  minutes.  How- 
ever, taking  four  minutes,  the  submersion  is  one  of  the 
longest  on  record  in  which  resuscitation  has  followed. 
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MEDICO-PS YCUOLOGICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  on  Tuesday,  August  2nd. 

Da.  Boyd,  President,  in  the  chair. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Lockout  Robertaoa,  resigning 
his  office  as  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal;  and  a  resolution 
was   passed   acknowledging  the  services  which  Dr.  Bob 
had  rendered  to  the  association,  and  congratulating  him  on  his 
appointment  as  Chancery  Visitor  in  Lunacy. 

A  resolution  proposed  in  favour  of  the  amalgamation  with 
the  Boyal  Academy  of  Medicine  was  rejected  in  favour  of  an 
amendment  declaring  such  amalgamation  undesirable. 


Dr.  Maudsley  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year  ; 
Secretary,  Dr.  Harrington  Tuke  ;  Editors  of  the  Journal,  Dr. 
Maudsley  and  Dr.  Sibbald  ;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Paul. 

Sir  James  Alderson,  Dr.  Frederick  Earre,  and  Dr.  Lockhart 
Robertson  were  hlected  honorary  members. 

Dr.  Boyd  delivered  an  address  advocating  better  provision 
for  the  early  admission  of  acute  pauper  cases  of  insanity  into 
county  asylums,  by  providing  for  the  proper  care  and  treat- 
ment elsewhere  of  chronic  and  harmless  cases.  A  discussion 
followed,  the  general  opinion  being  that  the  present  county 
asylums  were  too  large  and  ill-fitted  for  the  best  treatment  of 
acute  cases  of  insanity.  A  strong  opinion  was  expressed  by 
some  members  that  insanity  was  not  increasing  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  increasing  population. 

Dr.  Davey  read  a  paper  on  Felo-de-se,  advocating  the  view 
that  suicide  is  always  the  result  of  cerebro-mental  disorder.  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  several  members  protested 
against  the  opinion  that  suicide  was,  in  all  cases,  an  indication 
of  mental  disorder,  maintaining  that  perfectly  sane  person  3 
might  commit  suicide. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Arlidge,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  examine  the  lunacy  laws  of  the  Continental  States  and  of 
America,  with  a  view  to  the  suggestion  of  improvement  in  the 
Lunacy  Acts  of  this  country. 

The  members  and  their  friends  dined  together  in  the  evening 
at  Willis's  Rooms. 


HOLMES'S  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.* 

The  third  volume  of  our  modern  surgical  cyclopaedia 
comprises  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  of  the  organs  of 
circulation,  the  muscles  and  the  bones.  It  it  is  almost 
superfluous  to  say  that  the  publishers  have  brought  it  out 
with  the  same  care  as  its  predecessors,  and  that  the 
authors  have  revised  their  respective  articles,  so  as  to  bring 
them  down  to  the  present  date.  This  second  edition  is  in 
fact  an  improved  one — not  a  mere  reprint — and  the  con- 
joint labours  of  so  many  first-class  surgical  writers,  ably 
represent  the  present  state  of  British  surgery. 

The  first  treatise  is  by  Mr.  Dixon,  and  we  now  have 
three  original  lithographic  plates  showing  ophthalmoscopic 
views  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  There  being  two  views  on 
each  plate,  there  are  thus  six  beautifully  coloured  illustra- 
tions. The  letter-press  of  Mr.  Dixon  requires  no  recom- 
mendation. What  he  teaches  us  is  sure  to  be  accepted. 
There  must  be  thousands  of  practitioners  who  desire  to 
read  up  ophthalmic  practice,  and  hardly  know  what  book 
to  buy.  Let  them  get  Holmes's  system,  and  they  will  find 
in  this  volume  all  they  want  in  less  than  300  pa 

A  similar  remark  might  be  made  as  to  the  next  article 
in  which  Mr.  Hinton  gives  an  account  of  diseases  of  the 
ear,  which  every  general  practitioner  may  read  with  advan- 
tage. Since  the  death  of  Toynbee  there  is  no  one  who 
could  pretend  to  rank  as  the  equal  of  Mr.  Hinton  in  this 
branch  of  our  art,  and  Guy's  Hospital  may  well  rejoice  in 
having  him  as  aural  surgeon.  As  a  litterateur  of  note,  too, 
we  expect  to  find  his  work  not  merely  full  of  learning  and 
practical  remarks,  but  set  before  us  with  so  much  felicity 
of  style  as  to  make  it  attractive,  and  we  are  not  disap- 
pointed. Mr.  Hinton  speaks  with  authority,  and  his  dicta 
will  be  so  universally  accepted  that  we  have  no  criticism 
to  offer. 

Mr.  Callendcr's  article  "On  Diseases  of  the  Veins"  has 
not  been  materially  altered  in  this  edition;  nor  has  Mr. 
C.  H.  Moore's  "  On  tho  Arteries  and  the  Absorbents/' 

The  learned  editor  gives  a  separate  treatise  "  On  Aneu- 
risms," and  this  important  subject  could  not  have  fallen 
into  better  hands,  and  we  have  many  most  instructive 
cases  both  in  a  tabular  form  and  in  a  more  extended  form. 
This  essay  could  only  have  been  the  production  of  an  ac- 
complished surgeon  and  clinical  teacher. 

■  A  System  of  Surgery.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A.,  Surgeon  to 
St.  George's  Hospital,  &<:.  2nd  edition,  in  6  vols.  Vol.3,  Loudon: 
Longmans  and  Co.     1S70. 
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Dr.  Lockhart  Clarke  edits  Mr.  Tatunr's  article  "  On  the 
Muscular  System."  His  revision  guarantees  the  most 
recent  discoveries  not  being  overlooked. 

Dr.    Little,   the   father  of  English   orthopaedy,   is   th8 

author  of  the  article  on  this  branch  of  Surgery.     Careful 

ion  and  additional  woodcuts  enhance  the  value  of  this 

edition,  and  show  that  Dr.  Little  thoroughly   knows  the 

want3  of  the  general  surgeon  as  to  deform. 

The  last  article  "  On  the  Bones"  is  by  Mr.  Holmes,  to 
whom  we  offer  our  cordial  thanks,  not  only  for  the  articles 
in  the  volume  under  notice,  but  for  the  project  of  hi3 
tern  of  Surgery,"  the  energy  and  skill  with  which  he 
carried  it  out,  and  for  the  improvements  in  the  three 
volumes  of  the  second  edition  now  issued,  and  which  are  a 
sort  of  pledge  for  the  remaining  two,  to  which  we  look 
forward  with  unusual  interest. 


EDINBURGH  OBSTETRICS.* 

The  Northern  capital  claims  high  rank  in  Obstetrics, 
and  we  need  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  give  the  Transactions  of  its  Society  a  perma- 
nent form.  We  have  here  the  first  volume  before  us,  and 
are  glad  to  find  that  though  its  value  is  fully  equal  to  that 
of  its  London  sister,  the  bulk  of  the  book  is  considerably 
less.  The  papers  have  appeared  as  they  were  read  in  the 
Monthly  Journal  of  Edinburgh,  and  have  merely  been  cor- 
rected by  their  respective  authors.  In  the  discussions  on 
the  papers  the  Publication  Committee  determined  to  re- 
print only  such  portions  as  were  relevant  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  respective  papers  ;  in  fact,  we  have  only  here 
recorded  the  remarks  that  may  be  thought  worth  reading. 
The  papers  contained  in  this  volume  are  classified  in  the 
table  of  contents  under  six  heads,  according  as  they  relate 
to  (1)  pregnancy  ;  (2)  instruments  and  instrumental  cases; 
(3)  obstetric  and  medical  agents;  (4)  diseases  of  women  ; 
(5)  children  and  their  diseases  ;  (6)  obstetrical,  sanitary 
science  and  hygiene. 

This  classification  is  not  adhered  to  in  the  work  itself, 
but  the  Transactions  are  reported  according  to  date.  Tims, 
we  have  a  continuous  history  of  the  Session  of  the  Society, 
while  the  contents,  being  c'asti&ed,  rendirs  reference  easy. 

There  yet  remains  an  Appendix.  This  deserves  separate 
mention,  as  it  is  in  itself  a  most  valuable  :^n  to 

obstetric  bibliography.  It  is  no  less  than  a  cc 
catalogue  of  all  the  papers  that  have  been  read  before  tne 
Edinburgh.  Obstetrical  Society,  from  its  commencement, 
with  their  dates  and  the  authors'  names.  It  is  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  by  its  aid  any  one  may,  in  a  few 
minutes,  ascertain  all  the  contributions  to  the  Society  on 
any  subject  he  may  select,  and,  the  dates  being  added,  he 
may  know  where  to  look  for  the  reports  in  the  Edinburgh 
■d.  This  catalogue  has  been  compiled  by  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  Dr.  R.  P.  Ritchie,  who  for  such  a  service  de- 
serves the  thanks,  not  only  of  the  Society,  and  of  the 
authors,  whose  ideas  are  thus  made  so  easy  to  ascertain, 
but  of  all  who  take  special  interest  in  the  progress  of  ob- 
stetrical literature. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
such  a  compilation  as  this.  The  only  thing  that  could 
supersede  it  woidd  be  a  brief  abstract  of  all  the  Proceed- 
ing of  the  Society  by  an  impartial  hand,  and  making  a 
volume  of  about  the  size  of  the  one  before  us.  Few 
would  dare  to  attempt  that,  though,  perhaps,  after  this 
specimen  of  his  patient  work,  it  might  be  supposed  Dr. 
Ritchie  would  not  shrink  even  from  that.  In  such  a  case 
the  Society  would  do  national  service  by  issuing  the 
work. 


CURRENT   LITERATURE. 


The  second  part  of  Mr.  Spencer  Watson's  work  on  "  Ab- 
scess and  Tumours  of  the  Orbit "  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
H.   K.  Lewis.     It  is  a  worthy  Beqnel  of  Part  I. ,  previously 
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noticed  in  our  columns,  and  is  illustrated  by  two  fine  plates, 
besides  wood-engravir: 

Dr.  T.  Fox  has  issued  in  a  separate  form  his  lectures  on 
"  Eczema "  at  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  and  which 
were  published  at  the  time  in  one  of  our  contemporaries. 

Dr.  Corfield  sends  U3  a  resume"  of  the  "History  of 
Hygiene,"  being  the  lecture  introductory  to  his  course  on  the 
subject,  also  reprinted  from  a  contemporary. 

Dr.  Macnamara  has  printed  a  popular  letter  on  the  subject 
of  the  "Medical  Bills,"  in  which  he  suggests  that  rejected 
students  might  be  prevented  from  passing  at  other  boards  by 
their  certificates  being  retained  by  the  rejecting  board  for  a 
period  of  six  months. 

Dr.  Dobell  has  brought  out  a  fourth  edition  of  his  "Diet 
and  Regimen  in  Sickness  and  Health."  (Lewis.)  It  is  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  re-written. 

The  Half-yearly  Abstracts  which  we  should  have  announced 
last  month,  are,  as  usual,  the  cream  of  the  periodicals  for  the 
past  half-year,  and  their  editors  seem  to  fulfil  their  respective 
tasks  with  great  discrimination. 

The  second  edition  is  before  us  of  "  Deformities  of  the 
Mouth,"  by  James  Oakley  Coles.  (Churchills.)  By  the  aid 
of  some  excellent  plates  Mr.  Cole3  makes  the  subject  of  me- 
chanically remedying  cleft  palate  and  other  deformities  plain 
to  medical  men  as  well  as  to  dentists.  His  conclusions  are 
based  on  fifty-eight  cases,  and  deserve  attention. 


SCOTLAND. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

On  Monday,  the  1st,  the  ceremony  in  connection  with 
the  conferring  of  degrees  took  place  in  the  Assembly  Hall, 
in  presence  of  a  numerous  attendance  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men. The  Chancellor  (the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Justice 
General)  presided.  The  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Law  pre- 
sented to  the  Chancellor,  Dr.  Acland,  and  Professor  Max 
Miiller,  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  upon  whom  were 
conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  Th" 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  presented  the  followi?  o 
gentlemen,  who  had  been  judged  worthy  to  receive  degrees 
in  medicine  : — 

Degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.— (Three  stars  indicate 
those  who  have  obtained  gold  medals  for  their  dissertations  ; 
two  stars,  those  deemed  worthy  of  competing  for  the  disserta- 
tion prize  ;  and  one  star,  those  commended  for  their  disserta- 
tion.)—  i  wJio  received  the  D:gr:e  under  the  New 
$  :  —  Peter  Bucban,  Scotland  ;  *  James  Spottiswoode 
Cameron,  Scotland  ;  William  Hodgson  Carruther3,  England  ; 
***Richard  Caton,  England  ;  William  Craig,  Scotland  ; 
•Alexander  Crombie  ;  James  Dunsmure,  Scotland  ;  '"David 
Ferrier,  Scotland  ;  'William  Alexander  Finlay,  Scotland  ; 
•James  Forrest,  Scotland  ;  Thomas  Silvester  Gell,  England  ; 
Charles  Bailey,  Glenfield,  England  ;  Robert  Bruce  Low,  Scot- 
land ;  *Richard  Lowther,  England  ;  Robert  Lucas,  Scotland  ; 
*  William  Paton  Mackay,  Scotland  ;  'Harrison  Mitchell,  Eng- 
land ;  'Francis  Walter  Moinet,  Scotland;  Philip  Henry  Mu.es, 
England  ;  Williams  Nicholson,  England  ;  Walter  Hugh  Pater- 
son,  England ;  "John  Wilson  Paton,  Scotland ;  Michael 
Welldon  Rice,  England  ;  "Henry  Sydney,  England  ;  Robert 
Shand  Turner,  Scotland ;  Yldefonzo  Victor  Watlington, 
Puerto  Rico ;  Alexander  Christy  Wilson,  Scotland  ;  'Peter 
Alexander  Young,  Australia.  Candidates  tcho  received  the 
'  r  the  Old  -  -William  Chapman  Grigg, 
England  ;  'Edwin  Hinchcliff,  England  (first-class  honours)  ; 
'Charles  Julian  Jackson,  England  ;  James  Alexander  Menzies, 
Scotland. 

Degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Master  in  Scr- 
gerv. — Walter  Duret  Aubin,  Jersey  ;  John  Bishop,  England  ; 
Robert  Blair,  Scotland  ;  Archibald  Breloch  (M.A.  Glasg.,  Dr. 
So.  Edin.),  Scotland ;  James  Pitcairn  Bookless,  Scotland  ; 
James  Brassey  Brierly,  England;  William  Brown  (M.A. 
Aberd.),  Scotland  ;  Alexander  Chambers,  Scotland  ;  Wiliiam 
Copeland,  England  ;  John  Archibald  Cowan,  Scotland  (second- 
class  honours)  ;  James  Denholm,  Scotland  ;  Edward  Harriman 
Dickenson  (B.A.,  Oxon.),  England;  George  Tait  Dickson, 
Scotland  ;  Walter  Dixon,  Australia  ;  Richard  Wright  Dodds, 
Berwick-on-Tweed ;  James  Williamson  Edmond,  Bengal 
(second-class  honours)  ;   John  Nicholson  Fleming,  England  ; 
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Edward  Flint,  England  ;  Arthur  Edward  Wellington  Fox, 
England  ;  John  Eraser,  Scotland  (first-class  honours)  ;  George 
Western  Gipps,  England  ;  Alexander  Gordon,  Scotland ;  John 
Gibson  Gordon,  Madeira  ;  Peter  Macpherson  Grant,  Scotland  ; 
John  Brodie  Henderson,  Scotland  ;  William  Balme  Hepworth, 
England  ;  Henry  Walter  Hill,  India ;  Thomas  Irvine,  Eng- 
land ;  Walter  Robert  Spence  Jefferiss,  Scotland  ;  William 
Gregory  Keith,  Ceylon  ;  William  John  Kennedy,  Scotland 
(second-class  honours)  ;  Alexander  Macdougall,  Scotland 
(second-class  honours);  Duncan  M'Gregor  (M.A.  Aberd. ), 
Scotland  ;  Robert  M'Kerchar,  Scotland  ;  Hugh  Marriner, 
England ;  Henry  Charrington  Martin,  England ;  Thomas 
Dickenson  Nicholson,  England  ;  John  Nivison,  Scotland  ;  John 
Cunningham  North,  Wales  ;  David  Page,  Scotland  (first-class 
honours)  ;  Arthur  Perigal,  Scotland,  received  the  degrees  of 
M.B.  and  CM.  on  November  19,  1869  ;  James  Reoch  (M.A. 
Edin. ),  Scotland  ;  James  Turnbull  Richardson,  England  ;  John 
Lloyd  Roberts,  Wales  ;  Thomas  Rutherford,  Scotland  ;  Henry 
Salt,  England  ;  Robert  Spence,  Shetland  (first-class  honours)  ; 
William  Thomas  Wood,  Scotland ;  Thomas  Allan  Wotherspoon, 
Scotland  ;  William  Wylie,   Scotland. 

Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine.— John  Drysdale,  Scot- 
land ;  Henry  Ambrose  Lediard,  England  ;  Roderick  Fraser 
M'Kenzie,  Scotland. 

Degree  of  Master  in  Surgery. — John  Brown  Buist,  Scot- 
land, M.B.,  1867. 

The  Ettles  Prize  of  £40  to  the  most  distinguished  student 
for  the  year  has  been  awarded  to  David  Page. 

Professor  Laycock  then  delivered  an  address,  selecting  as 
his  subject,  "  Education  in  Relation  to  Public  Health  and 
the  Public  Welfare.''  ■  Immediately  after  the  graduation 
ceremonial,  the  Chancellor,  accompanied  by  the  Senatus 
Academicus,  Lord  Neaves,  Dr.  Acland,  Dr.  Max  Miiller, 
Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  Mr.  Gordon,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  &c,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  University  buildings,  when  the  statue  of  the 
late  Principal,  Sir  David  Brewster,  was  inaugurated.  Lord 
Neaves,  on  behalf  of  the  subscribers,  addressing  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  formally  delivered  over  "to 
the  University  the  "Brewster  Memorial"  statue.  The 
statue  was  then  unveiled,  the  band  of  the  University  Rifle 
Corps  playing  the  University  air,  "  Alma  Mater."  The 
Chancellor  in  suitable  terms  acknowledged  the  gift 
which,  through  Lord  Neaves,  had  been  presented  to  the 
University. 

Professor  Maclagan  said  he  had  to  discharge  a  duty,  with- 
out which  the  proceedings  of  the  day  would  not  be  com- 
plete. On  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Subscribers,  he 
had  to  thank  Mr.  Brodie,  the  artist,  for  the  prompt  way  in 
which  he  fulfilled  the  commission  which  was  entrusted  to 
him  ;  and,  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  the  recipients  of 
the  statue,  he  had  to  express  to  that  gentleman  their  thank- 
fulness for  so  great  an  ornament  to  the  College  quadrangle 
— for  a  representation  of  one  who  was  so  highly  esteemed, 
of  whom  every  Scotchman  was  proud  as  a  countryman, 
and  to  whom  those,  more  particularly,  who  had  the 
honour  of  being  his  colleagues,  looked  back  with  so  much 
reverence. 

The  statue,  which  is  placed  upon  a  pedestal,  measures 
seven  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  and  occupies  the  centre 
arch  on  the  west  side  of  the  College  quadrangle.  It  is  an 
admirable  likeness  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  and,  as  a  work 
of  art,  the  statue  is  in  every  way  worthy  of  Mr.  Brodie's 
high  reputation. 

Professor  Allman,  on  closing  the  class  of  Natural 
History  for  the  summer  session,  was  presented  by  his  stu- 
dents with  a  handsome  time-piece,  and  a  congratulatory 
address  on  his  restored  health. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  result  of  the  meeting  held 
in  London  a  short  time  ago  with  regard  to  the  present  con- 
stitution of  the  Court  of  Curators  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh  has  been  unanimously  to  demand  ft  change  in 
the  constitution  of  that  Court.  Reports  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  have  been  received  by  Dr.  John  Murray,  the 
lion,  secretary,  urging  hira  to  carry  out  the  resolutions  of 
the  meeting. 


GLASGOW  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Senatus  Academicus,  and  other  officials  connected 
with  the  University,  dined  together  in  the  Fore  Hall  on 
the  29th  July  to  commemorate  the  occasion  of  their  taking 
leave  of  the  old  buildings. 


In  a  powerful  article  on  the  recent  capping  ceremony, 
in  the  Edinburgh  University,  the  Evening  Courant  urges 
the  importance  of  transferring  botany  and  some  other  sub- 
jects to  the  preliminary  training  of  students,  so  as  to  re- 
serve all  their  strength  for  their  strictly  medical  studies 
during  their  brief  curriculum.  The  same  article  shows 
that  the  modern  rise  of  State  Medicine  is  "  but  a  resusci- 
tation of  the  doctrine  inculcated  by  the  Father  of  Medi- 
cine himself"  in  the  following  manner: — "Counsel  the 
young  physician  to  observe  the  situation  of  places,  the 
difference  of  the  air,  the  waters  which  are  drunk,  and  the 
eatables  which  are  the  principal  fjod  of  the  inhabitants  ; 
in  a  word,  all  the  causes  that  may  occasion  disorder  in  the 
animal  economy."  Upon  this  happy  quotation  the  Courant 
comments  with  its  usual  interest  in  medical  affairs  as 
follows  : — "  We  might  go  on  to  paraphrase  the  inculcation 
of  the  '  divine  man  of  Cos  '  to  still  ampler  issues,  affect- 
ing the  community  and,  through  the  community,  the  in- 
dividual. But  we  have  said  enough  to  vindicate  for  the 
cause  of  State  Medicine  an  august  antiquity  whi  ch  ought 
to  add  fresh  stimulus  to  its  modern  revival."  We  wish 
more  of  our  London  papers  exhibited  that  appreciation  of 
professional  matters  that  characterises  our  valued  Edin- 
burgh contemporary. 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

M.      CHARCOT'S      CLINIQUE. 
[from  our  own  correspondent.] 

Paris,  August  1870. 

I  sent  you,  a  short  time  ago,  some  notes  of  the  lectures 
which  have  recently  been  delivered  at  Hospice  de  la 
Salpetriere,  by  an  esteemed  physician,  M.  Charcot,  on 
certain  disorders  of  nutrition,  resulting  on  lesions  of  the 
nerves. 

M.  Charcot,  in  his  second  lecture,  observed  that  the  exper- 
iments of  Erb  Ziemssen  and  Weis3  [have  recently  thrown 
great  light  on  this  subject  by  certain  experiments  on 
rabbits,  whose  nerves  were  wounded,  and  in  which  daily 
observations  were  made  as  to  the  modifications  of  electric 
contractility,  which  ensued  in  the  nerves  and  the  muscles, 
under  the  influence  of  continuous  currents  and  of  faradisa- 
tion. If  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a  rabbit  be  wounded  severely, 
we  observe  almost  at  onco  a  loss  of  electric  excitability, 
whether  recourse  is  had  to  faradisation,  or  to  galvanisation, 
and,  whilst  it  returns  slowly  at  the  centre  end,  it  is  rapid 
at  the  peripheric  end.  If  the  lesion  be  slight,  the  electric 
excitability  returns  quickly  in  the  central  end,  and  never 
completely  fails  to  exist  at  the  peripheric  end.  With 
regard  to  the  muscles,  faradisation  shows  from  the  very 
first  day  a  diminution, and,  a  few  days  further  on,  a  loss  of 
contractility.  Galvanisation  denotes,  during  the  whole 
of  the  time  which  corresponds  to  the  depression  of  faradi- 
sation, an  exaltation  which,  in  its  turn  disappears,  when 
faradisation  becomes  powerful  again. 

These  I'aets  are  relative  to  conditions  comparable  with 
those  which  pathology  presents  us  with.  The  above- 
mentioned  observers  operated  as  follows  :— Almost  always 
they  applied  upon  the  nerve  a  ligature  more  or  less  tightly 
drawn  ;  or,  again,  they  produced  by  means  of  forceps,  a 
more  or  less  marked  erushing  of  the  nerve.  Their  experi- 
ment* also  show  that,  if  a  nerve  is  cut  through  or  excised 
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for  a  few  lines,  then  the  electric  contractility  diminishes 
in  a  progressive,  although  very  slow,  manner.  It  requires 
two  or  three  months  for  it  to  disappear,  and  not  only  five 
to  fourteen  days  a3  when  it  was  crushed.  In  this  case,  too, 
we  no  longer  notice  that  opposition  between  faradisation 
and  galvanisation,  which  was  remarked  when  the  nerve 
wa3  crushed,  and  exists  in  most  pathological  cases.  The 
two  modes  of  exploration  produce  exactly  parallel  results  ; 
the  faradic  contractility  and  the  galvanic  contractility 
became  weakened  together,  and  are  together  reproduced 
in  their  first  intensity  when  the  nerve  is  restored. 

"With  regard  to  the  disturbances  of  nutrition,  which 
ensue  after  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  skin,  the  joints, 
the  bones,  and  the  viscera  themselves  may,  generally  speak- 
ing, become  the  seat  of  derangements  of  nutrition,  consecu- 
tive to  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  brain.  There 
are  some  special  affections  which  very  rapidly  cause  all 
modes  of  muscular  alteration,  whether  functional  or  organic, 
which  lesions  of  the  nerves  have  made  us  acquainted  with. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  in  which  electric  con- 
tractility aDd  the  nutrition  of  the  muscle  preserve 
them  in  a  condition  of  perfect  integrity,  during  a 
considerable  space  of  time,  months,  or  even  years.  The 
muscle,  in  the  latter  case,  only  becomes  altered  after  a  long 
time,  under  the  influence  of  prolonged  rest.  In  the  first 
class,  we  range  the  spinal  diseases  which  do  not  directly 
modify  the  structure  of  the  muscle.  These  are,  tumours, 
Pott's  disease,  partial  myelitis.  In  these  cases  we  have  to 
do  with  very  circumscribed  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and 
only  affecting  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  grey  substance. 
Next  come  even  very  extensive  lesions  of  the  white 
columns,  provided  that  the  grey  substance  be  not  attacked 
to  a  certain  extent.  I  will  cite,  as  specimens  of  the  last 
class,  all  the  riband-like  scleroses  of  the  posterior  or  lateral 
columns,  or  the  sclerosis  which  occurs  in  disseminated 
plates,  and  even  inflammatory  softening  of  the  cord.  The 
second  group  comprehends  those  affections  of  the  cord 
which  may  be  followed  by  grave  and  almost  immediate 
modification  of  electric  contractUity  and  by  rapid  atrophy 
of  muscles.  In  cases  of  lesions  which  are  confined  to  a 
focus,  or,  being  diffused,  affect  a  great  extent  of  the  grey 
substance  of  the  cord,  as  in  spinal  apoplexy,  we  may  see 
very  rapidly  occur  diminution  or  even  loss  of  the  electric 
contractility  in  the  muscles  .of  the  paralysed  limbs. 
This  has  been  observed  in  fourteen  days.  As  this  is  a 
disease  which  in  general  proves  rapidly  mortal,  we  have 
frequently  occasion  to  remark  as  its  consequence  either 
atrophy  or  degeneration  of  muscles. 

Central  myelitis  sometimes  attacks  both  the  white  and 
the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  but  it  always  predominates  in 
the  latter.  This  lesion  has  for  one  of  its  symptoms  the 
diminution  or  prompt  abolition  of  electric  contraetility. 
In  a  case  of  this  kind  an  observer,  Maunkopf,  saw  the  con- 
tractility modified  as  soon  as  the  seventh  day.  When 
the  patients  survive,  it  is  easy  to  follow  the  prog: 
the  other  correlative  phenomena  ;  atrophy  is  rapid  and  the 
muscles  soon  are  degenerated.  According  to  Engelken 
and  Maunkopf,  the  muscular  lesions  consist  in  a  prolifica- 
tion  of  the  connective  tissue.  The  nerves  have  always 
been  found  healthy.  Fractures  of  the  vertebral  column 
sometimes  are  followed  by  myelitis.  It  is  not  astonishing 
that,  in  such  cases,  there  is  noticed  sometimes  a  prompt 
diminution  of  the  electric  contractility. 

The  second  category  is  composed  of  affections  arising 
from  more  delicate  lesions  in  which  are  exclusively  af- 
fected at  least  at  the  beginning  certain  elements  of  the 
cord,  e.g.,  some  of  the  great  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior 
cornea.  These  are  usually  irritative  lesions.  In  such 
cases  the  white  matter  of  the  cord  is  ordinarily  intact.  The 
type  of  affections  of  this  nature  is  infantile  "spinal  palsy. 
In  this  disease  we  may  remark  setting  out  from  the  fourth 
day,  a  diminution,  and  shortly  after  a  complete  loss,  of  the 
faradic  contractility  in  certain  muscles.  Soon,  also,  there  is 
observed  muscular  atrophy  which  progresses  rapidly. 
Some  histological  observations  which  require  verification 
announce,  in  such-like  cases,  the  simple  atrophy  of  the 


primitive  fasciculi  with  persistence  of  striatum.  It  is  not 
known  whether  prolification  exists  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  the 
loading  with  fat  observed  sometimes  in  very  old  cases,  is 
probably  consecutive.  Around  this  type  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  group  : — I.  Spinal  palsy  ;  2.  General  spinal 
palsy — a  disease  recently  described  by  Duchesne.  Its  evo- 
lution is  slower  than  that  of  the  described  diseases,  but  it 
furnishes,  as  far  as  the  muscles  are  concerned,  analogous 
results.  Is  now  the  law  of  Brown-Sequard  applicable  to 
these  facts  ?  With  respect  to  the  first  group,  there  is  no 
contradiction.  The  riband-like  scleroses  which  do  not 
produce  rapid  disturbances  in  nutrition,  are,  it  is  true, 
irritative  lesions,  but  they  affect  the  white  columns.  Now 
we  must  consider  the  spinal  cord  not  as  we  do  a  great 
nerve  ;  the  cord,  we  must  not  forget,  is  also  a  centre.  The 
white  cords  are  never  the  direct  continuation  of  the  nerve 
trunks,  they  are  commissions  established  between  the  cells. 
Besides,  we  know  that  the  white  columns  are  gifted  with 
properties  very  different  from  those  of  the  nerves  which 
issue  from  them. 

With  regard  to  the  diseases  which  compose  the  second 
group,  it  is  indispensable  to  remind  ourselves  that  the 
lesions  attack  here  always  principally  and  exclusively  the 
grey  matter.  In  the  substance  are  found  some  elements, 
true  orgasis,  which  appear  to  be  in  immediate  communica- 
tion with  the  nervous  filaments,  composing  the  anterior 
spinal  roots.  I  refer  to  the  lar^e  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior 
cornea.  Well,  the  lesions  of  these  cells,  when  of  an  irri- 
tative nature,  determine — not  to  mention  anything  but  the 
muscles — effects  analogous  to  irritation  of  the  nerves. 

Cornell  University. 
Medical  teaching  in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  in  a 
very  fine  condition,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following  ex- 
tract from  one  of  the  French  journals,  the  Mouvement 
Medicate  : — "  In  the  State  of  New  York,  at  Ithaca,  they 
are  establishing  a  university  founded  by  a  man  who  com- 
menced as  a  workman,  and  began  by  placing  telegraphic 
posts.  Mr.  Cornell  who  has  become  enormously  rich,  ha3 
founded  a  university.  This  is  seen  sometimes  in  America, 
where  people  sometimes  take  it  into  their  head  to  do  such 
things.  Mr.  Peabody  gave  six  millions  of  francs  to  found 
one  at  Maryland.  Mr.  Cornell  has  just  given  five  millions 
to  found  one  at  Ithaca.  But  in  this  university,  where  all 
the  pupils  are  on  a  perfect  equality,  where  law  and  medi- 
cine are  taught,  there  have  been  reserved  three  hours  a-day 
for  those  men  who  wish  to  work  at  manual  occupations. 
There  are  workshops  where  they  carry  on  all  the  work 
that  requires  to  be  done  for  the  university,  such  as  car- 
pentry, locksmith's  work,  &c.  Any  one  may  be  a  student 
during  the  daytime  and  carry  on  a  trade  for  three  hours. 
They  can  then  gain  from  20  to  25  francs  a  week,  just  enough 
to  keep  them.  This  gives  us  an  example  which  astonishes 
us,  but  which  is  not  at  all  surprising  in  America,  in  the 
respect  for  manual  labour  by  intellectual  workers."  France 
and  England  have  something  yet  to  learn  from  the  United 
States,  besides  large  and  deadly  systems  of  warfare,  which 
I  think  we  might  do  without. 


Army  Hospitals. — During  the  last  week  a  Commission  has 
been  sitting  at  the  War  Office  upon  the  very  important 
question  of  the  administration  of  our  Army  Hospitals.  Jhe 
object  of  Mr.  Cardwell,  as  submitted  to  the  Commission,  is 
to  modify  the  action  taken  upon  Lord  Herbert's  Commission 
of  1S5S,  so  as  to  throw  upon  the  surgeons  a  greater  co-opera- 
tion between  the  Control  and  Medical  Departments  than 
.it  present.  This,  doubtless,  in  the  event  of  war,  will 
prevent  many  of  the  calamities  which  attended  our  Army  in 
the  Crimea. 

The  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department 
having  called  attention  to  the  desirability  of  sending  expe- 
rienced military  surgeons  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  French 
and  Prussian  Armies,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  reporting 
upon  the  effects  of  the  more  recent  inventions  of  modern 
warfare,  and  the  most  approved  methods  of  transporting  the 
sick  and  wounded,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  promised 
to  endeavour  to  carry  the  suggestion  into  effect. 
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THE  CHANCE  OF  THE  CORPORATIONS. 

Now  is  the  day  of  grace  of  the  Medical  authorities — 
both  Corporations  and  Universities.  They  have  a  good 
six  months  before  them.  Will  they  use  it  ?  We  cannot 
forget  that  several  of  them  have,  time  after  time,  an- 
nounced their  readiness  to  combine  in  the  manner  con- 
templated by  the  Act  of  1858,  and  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent carried  out  in  Scotland.  Calling  to  mind  that  the 
late  Bill  was  framed  on  the  principle  of  compulsory  amal- 
gamation, and  that  many  bodies  have  expressed  their  wish 
for  voluntary  amalgamation,  we  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
probable  effect  on  the  Government  should  the  latter  plan 
be  at  once  adopted.  Suppose,  for  example,  the  Scotch 
bodies,  having  gone  so  far,  should  take  another  step  in  the 
same  direction,  and  establish  a  conjoint  board  similar  to 
that  contemplated  by  the  Bill.  Would  not  that  be  taking 
such  reform  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  thus 
make  Scotland  indifferent  to  the  Medical  legislation  that 
the  Privy  Council  is  likely  once  more  to  propose  '?  The 
Act  of  1858  gives  power  to  "any  two  or  more  of  the 
Colleges  and  bodies  in  the  United  Kingdom  "  to  unite,  in 
the  manner  that  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians  has 
united  with  its  sister  College  and  with  the  Glasgow  Faculty. 
Now;  what  is  to  hinder  these  three  bodies  combining 
altogether  instead  of  partially  ?  and  what,  again,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  Scottish  Universities  from  becoming  parties  to 
such  an  arrangement  ?  Would  money  alone  hinder  this  ? 
Surely  not.  Let  the  bodies  unite,  and  they  could  give 
such  full  authority  to  practise  with  the  lowest  diploma  of 
two  of  the  bodies,  that  a  good  round  fee  ought  not  to  be 
objected  to.  Then  each  could  offer  its  higher  diploma 
on  such  terms  as  it  pleased. 

Further,  take  the  case  of  Ireland.  The  principle  of 
voluntary  amalgamation  has  found  great  favour  with  most 
of  the  bodies.  Let  them  carry  it  out,  and  the  minority 
would  now  be  glad  to  come  in  before  tho  next  Bill  is 
brought  forward.  The  only  difficulty  is  a  monetary  one. 
This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons in  Ireland  has  twice  made  overtures  to  its  sister  Col- 
lege, which  have  only  been  refused  on  pecuniary  grounds. 


The  fee  for  the  diploma  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland  is  ,£25,  that  of  the  College  of  Physicians  £15. 
The  Surgeons  propose  to  charge  £30  for  the  joint  diploma, 
and  to  make  a  rateable  division,  each  body  reducing  in 
proportion  to  existing  fees.  The  College  of  Physicians  re- 
fused to  meet  this  liberal  offer  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
must,  therefore,  accept  the  blame  of  the  failure  of  this  pre- 
ject.  It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  surgical  body  h;\3 
a  museum  to  maintain,  and  has  educated  more  than  double 
the  number  of  its  sister  body.  The  College  of  Surgeons 
in  Ireland  has  always  been  in  the  front  rank,  and  in  this 
instance  again  has  shown  itself  the  best  friend  of  the  Pro- 
fession in  the  kingdom. 

It  might  be  well  to  unite  and  make  the  joint  fee  £35  in 
Ireland,  i.e.,  each  body  take  what  it  does  now.  Still  the 
College  of  Physicians  ought  to  make  some  sacrifice,  as  it 
would  thereby  secure  all  the  students  instead  of  a  part. 

Would  it  pay  the  Apothecaries'  fees  for  those  who  re- 
quired the  Company's  licence,  or  allow  the  amount  to  be 
deducted  by  all  who  had  paid  them  ?  The  Apothecaries  in 
no  way  concern  the  surgical  Corporation. 

But  we  have  been  told  that  our  English  bodies 
have  nearly  perfected  a  plan.  Let  them  only  move 
a  little  faster,  and  they  may  by  next  Session  be  in  full 
working  order.  It  is  said  the  two  Royal  Colleges  are  quite 
agreed,  but  the  Apothecaries'  Society  holds  out  for  some 
better  terms.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Society  has  a  great  legal  status  in  England, 
and  has,  moreover,  done  much  to  elevate  the  Profession, 
and,  therefore,  to  yield  a  little  to  it  in  recognition  of  its 
services  and  legal  position  ?  Suppose,  for  instance,  the 
two  Colleges  and  the  Society  agree  each  to  elect  a  certain 
number  of  examiners  for  a  conjoint  board,  and  that  all 
who  passed  such  a  joint  board  should  have  the  license  of 
the  Company,  and  the  lowest  diploma  of  the  Colleges  con- 
ferred upon  them  at  the  same  time.  What  stands  in  the 
way  ?  Only  the  everlasting  question  of  fees.  The  Apo- 
thecaries' fee  is  only  five  guineas ;  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians', fifteen  guineas  ;  the  College  of  Surgeons',  twenty 
guineas.  If  no  reduction  were  made,  this  only  amounts 
to  forty  guineas — a  sum  which,  considering  it  would  give 
all  that  could  be  required,  we  do  not  think  exorbitant. 
Other  countries  exact  quite  as  much,  and  as  much  is  really 
paid  by  many  under  the  present  system.  If  it  is  really 
found  excessive,  some  mode  of  reduction  could  be  arranged. 
The  College  of  Surgeons  could  afford,  under  an  arrange- 
ment like  that,  to  reduce  to,  perhaps,  fifteen  guineas,  and 
the  College  of  Physicians,  as  it  would  at  once  secure  so 
great  an  increase  in  the  number  of  candidates,  could  still 
more  easily  afford  it.  The  Surgical  College  could  make 
up  for  any  loss  by  raising  the  fee  for  the  Fellowship*  and 
making  it  a  little  more  accessible  by  abolishing  a  few 
useless  regulations  that  prevent  some  aspirants  from  at- 
taining it.  As  the  College  of  Physicians,  too,  is  supplant- 
ing the  Company,  it  is  but  fair  it  should  allow  at  least 
that  amount  to  be  deducted  from  its  fee. 

Thus,  for  thirty  guineas  the  English  student  would  have 
tho  most  complete  diploma  that  has  yet  been  given.  The 
only  thing  required  is  for  each  body  to  refuse  to  give  its 
lowest  diploma  separately.  But  the  Universities  ?  True, 
such  an  arrangement  would  not  compel  them  to  join  ;  but 
there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  tho  action  of  the  English 
Universities.  As  to  tho  London,  none  of  her  graduates 
would  wish  to  shirk  the  joint  examination.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  men  arc  now  practically  obliged  to  take  ono 
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or  more  Corporation  diplomas,  and  they  would,  under  the 
new  plan,  of  course  take  the  joint  one — mostly  before  gra- 
duating. The  greatest  success  to  such  a  scheme  would  be 
for  the  Universities  to  agree  to  admit  no  one  to  their 
lowest  degree  unless  he  had  the  joint  diploma,  or,  in  return 
for  some  concession  as  to  appointing  also  examiners,  to 
give  the  lowest  degree  concurrently  with  the  Corporation 
diplomas  to  their  own  students  respectively,  on  payment 
of  the  fee  and  fulfilling  other  requirements. 

The  above  is  but  an  outline  of  a  scheme  which  might 
work  easily.  We  by  no  means  offer  it  as  perfect,  nor  do 
we  assert  that  it  is  better  for  it  to  be  accomplished  than 
for  a  radical  reform  of  our  whole  system  to  be  effected  by 
Parliament.  What  we  do  say  is,  that  it  is  within  the 
powers  of  the  bodies  concerned  to  carry  it  out  immediately  ; 
and  their  doing  so  would  not  only  forestall  the  Privy 
Council,  but  probably  preserve  them  for  a  considerable 
time  from  the  control  of  that  body  ;  and  we  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  Government  would  be  glad  of  such  an 
excuse  for  postponing  any  interference  with  corporate 
vested  rights.  But  it  must  be  done  at  once.  We  end  as 
we  began — Xow  Is  the  day  of  grace  of  the  Medical 
authorities. 


THE  LUNACY  BLUE  BOOK. 

Ik  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  there  were  on  the 
1st  January,  1870,  a  total  number  of  lunatics,  idiots,  and 
persons  of  unsound  mind  amounting  to  54.713.  The  num- 
ber of  pauper  lunatics  seems  to  be  largely  on  the  increase 
of  late  yean  ;  thus,  in  1S59,  these  amounted  to  3 
and,  in  1S70,  to  4>.32o.  The  54,713  insane  were  thus  di- 
vided : — there  were  27,980  in  county  and  borough  asy- 
lums ;  2,369  in  registered  hospitals  ;  4,904  in  licensed 
houses ;  198  in  naval  and  military  hospitals ;  462  in 
criminal  asylums  ;  356  were  private  single  patients. 
There  were  also  11,353  lunatics  in  workhouses,  and 
out-door  pauper  lunatics. 

In  page  18  of  this  interesting  but  sad  report,*  we  find 
that  in  Middlesex  the  Secretary  of  State  has  again  called 
the  attention  of  the  county  magistrates  to  the  want  of  ac- 
commodation in  the  county  for  pauper  lunatics.  At  a  visit 
to  the  Hanwell  Asylum  in  August  last  year,  the  Commis- 
sioners found  that  in  the  interval  since  their  preceding  in- 
spection there  had  been  a  total  number  of  927  applications 
for  admission,  all  but  100  representing  separate  cases,  out 
of  which  only  301  ultimately  had  the  benefit  of  treatment 
in  the  asylum.  At  Colney  Hatch,  also,  during  ten  months 
329  patients  were  refused  admission.  At  both  asylums 
many  of  these  applications  were  repeated  four  or  five  times 
before  the  patient  could  be  received  ;  and,  in  very  urgent 
.  the  parish  authorities  had  no  alternative  but  to  seek 
accommodation  in  distant  asylums,  at  a  cost  for  main- 
tenance so  greatly  in  excess  of  the  county  asylum,  that  it 
can  excite  no  surprise  to  find  that  the  unfortunate  lunatic 
often  remained  for  considerable  periods  in  most  unsuitable 
workhouse  wards,  deprived  of  all  curative  treatment,  and 
daily  losing  the  chance  of  ultimate  recovery.  Although 
the  Commissioners  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  further  en- 
largement of  the  Middlesex  Asylums,  they  reluctantly 
consented  to  recommend  increased  accommodation  for  in- 
sane patients  at  Hanwell. 


*  Twenty-fourth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on  Lunacy  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  7th 
July,  1870.    Pp.  277.    Blue  Book. 


Several  cases  of  violence  being  used  by  hospital  atten- 
dants are  still  recorded,  and  once  a  lunatic  seems  to  have 
been  scalded  so  as  to  cause  death.  The  importance  ot 
making  post-mortem  examinations,  wherever  practicable, 
of  the  bodies  of  patients  dying  in  asylums  is  inculcated 
strongly  in  the  Report.  At  Hanwell  the  practice  is  to 
make  a  post-mortem  examination  in  every  case  without 
asking  the  permission  of  the  relatives,  although  any  ex- 
press wish  on  their  part  against  an  examination  is  invari- 
ably attended  to.  Out  of  76  deaths  during  the  past 
in  the  male  division,  autopsies  were  made  in  62,  and  in  the 
female  division  in  every  case.  From  the  1st  June,  1864, 
to  the  11th  .February,  1869,  Dr.  Lindsay  states  that  512 
female  patients  have  died,  and  that  in  all  but  ten  cases 
post-mortem  examinations  were  made  (only  four  of  these 
exceptions  being  the  result  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
friends),  and  that  in  no  instance  have  complaints  arisen 
upon  the  subject  In  the  West  Riding  Asylum  the  prac- 
tice is  much  the  same,  and  out  of  175  deaths  examinations 
were  made  in  165  case3.  In  the  Leicestershire  and  Rut- 
land Asylums,  where  examinations  are  usual  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  every  case  of  death,  the  consent  of  the  friends  is 
not  sought.  To  ask  for  permission  would,  in  Mr.  Buck's 
opinion,  result  in  a  refusal  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  All 
this  evidence  is  extremely  important  at  present  In  the 
printed  form  for  the  admission  of  patients  into  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  the  following  paragraph  occurs  : — 

"  It  being  very  important  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
generally,  and  conducive  to  the  recovery  of  those  afflicted 
with  that  distressing  malady,  that  the  physical  condition 
of  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  disorder,  should 
be  ascertained  in  case3  of  death,  the  Committee  have  di- 
rected that,  should  a  patient  die  while  in  the  hospital,  the 
medical  officer  of  the  establishment  be  authorised  to  ex- 
amine the  body,  unless  an  objection  shall  have  been  made 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  previous  to  the  decease  of  such 
patient." 

Liverpool  is  a  city  full  of  the  miseries  engendered  by 
mere  commercial  occupations  :  we  are,  then,  not  surprised 
to  find  that  the  report  of  a  visit  to  the  Liverpool  Hospital 
by  the  Commissioners  is  not  a  favourable  one.  "  With 
few  exceptions,  the  personal  character  of  the  patients  was 
found  to  be  very  indifferent  ;  and,  indeed,  the  reason  al- 
leged why  the  females  in  the  lower  ward  were  never  on  any 
occasion  taken  beyond  the  airing  court  was,  that  they  had 
no  clothes  fit  to  be  seen  in.  The  corresponding  class  of 
men  were  stated  to  be  taken  out  as  little  43  the  women,  and 
both  were  said  to  be  rarely  visited  by  any  friends  having 
any  interest  in  them.  The  state  of  the  furniture  was  dis- 
creditable in  the  extreme,  and  there  was  a  general  absence 
of  tidiness  throughout."' 

With  regard  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  it  seems  that  in  their 
last  report  the  Commissioners  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
governors  would  forthwith  place  the  hospital  under  the 
medical  superintendent,  subject  only  to  their  own  control ; 
and,  in  their  reply,  it  was  stated  that  this  was  strongly  ob- 
jected to  by  the  house  committee.  The  Commissioners, 
in  reply,  again  stated  that  they  felt  it  would  be  almost 
needless  to  repeat  arguments  so  obvious,  and  so  often  ex- 
pressed, in  favour  of  giving,  in  all  asylums  and  institutions 
for  the  insane,  the  sole  and  paramount  authority  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  resident  medical  officer  ;  and  they  refer 
to  the  very  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  had  been  found  at  the  last  visit,  as  well  as  on 
many  previous  occasions,  and  to  the  painful  disputes  which 
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had  arisen  among  its  officers,  in  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
their  views.  No  further  correspondence  ensued  ;  but  the 
stupid  governors  seem  to  continue  to  act  as  before.  Such 
imbecility  is  very  painful,  indeed. 

Regarding  the  system  of  registering  the  facts  of  insanity 
at  present  pursued  in  the  county  and  borough  asylums  in 
England  and  Wales,  it  seems  that  the  tables  suggested  by 
the  Medico-Psychological  Association,  and  recommended 
for  that  purpose  in  the  Report  for  1868,  are  now  in  use  in 
thirty-six  asylums.  With  regard  to  hospital  attendants  on 
the  insane,  in  1851  the  Commissioners  took  occasion  to 
point  out  that,  for  satisfactory  performance  of  the  duties, 
it  was  essential  that  there  should  be,  not  simply  the  or- 
dinary qualifications  of  sobriety,  honesty,  activity,  and 
general  intelligence,  but  that  equally  indispensable  were  a 
fair  education  in  reading  and  writing,  good  temper, patience, 
firmness,  habits  of  self-control  ;  in  regard  to  the  more 
helpless  patients,  a  certain  aptitude  for  learning  and  di- 
recting them  in  the  way  of  employment  or  amusement  ; 
all  which  were  not  to  be  obtained  except  in  persons  of  a 
higher  grade  than  those  ordinarily  chosen,  entitled  to  better 
remuneration  at  the  outset  ;  and  to  whom  progressive  ad- 
vances in  payment,  as  well  as  other  privileges  conditional 
on  good  conduct  and  length  of  service,  might  be  ensured 
as  would  serve  to  attract  permanently  to  the  duties  men 
really  fitted  to  discharge  them.  It  appears  that  no  great 
attention  has  been  paid  to  these  excellent  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  the  continually  increasing  number  of  inmates 
in  the  larger  asylums  should  be  accompanied  by  a  more 
and  more  frequent  recurrence  of  such  terrible  incidents  as 
have  recently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  public  to  luna- 
tic asylums.  The  Commissioners  find  it  difficult  to  get 
juries  to  convict  on  the  evidence  of  those  lunatics  who,  of 
course,  can  alone  be  supposed  to  be  disinterested  witnesses 
in  cases  of  violence  in  lunatic  asylums.  And  they  com- 
plain of  persistent  neglect  in  many  cases,  on  the  part  of 
proprietors  and  superintendents,  of  the  precautions  estab- 
lished at  the  office  in  London  against  a  re-employment  in 
such  duties  of  persons  already  guilty  of  misconduct  in 
connection  with  them.  Such  are  a  few  fragments  from 
this  sad  record  of  human  misery,  the  Blue  Book  of  the 
Lunacy  Board.  There  is  much  in  the  volume  which  will 
repay  the  perusal  by  all  interested  in  general  disease,  and 
especially  in  social  questions. 


|tote  an  femrt  %0$t& 

Spermatic  Disease. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  an  editorial  article,  we  opened  up  the  sub- 
ject of  spermatorrhoea ;  that  we  commented  upon  the 
absurdity  of  our  brethren  ignoring,  so  to  speak,  a  most 
important  functional  disorder,  and  that  we  suggested  that 
the  only  means  of  defeating  quackery  and  benefiting  our 
patients  was  to  freely  discuss  the  malady  in  its  various 
forms,  to  dispense  with  delicacy  in  dealing  with  it,  and 
to  attack  the  malady  as  we  do  syphilis  and  other  kindred 
though,  perhaps,  less  important  diseases  of  the  generative 
system.  Wo  observe  one  of  our  contemporaries — the 
Lancet — acts  upon  our  suggestion  and  avails  itself  of  the 
practical  work  done  by  a  few  members  of  the  Profession  ; 
bat  the  editor  of  that  journal,  in  teaching  the  treatment  of 


spermatic  disease,  makes  some  sad  blunders,  which,  if  fol- 
lowed— but  there  is  no  member  of  the  Profession  foolish 
enough,  it  is  hoped,  to  follow  such  an  advice — would 
eventually  lead  to  irreparable  mischief.  Our  attention  has 
been  directed  to  the  point  by  a  practical  surgeon  well 
versed  in  the  treatment  of  spermatorrhoea.  In  writing 
of  cases  wherein  there  is  a  libidinous  direction  of  mind, 
almost  akin  to  insanity,  we  are  informed  by  the*  editor  of 
the  Lancet,  in  metaphor  worthy  of  his  rapidly  waning  jour- 
nal, where  counsel  or  warning  is  thrown  off  by  such  patients 
as  water  off  a  duck's  back,  that  the  physiological  remedy 
of  regular  intercourse  is  the  only  one  available.  If  the 
writer  of  the  article  knew  anything  practically  of  the  sub- 
ject he  was  writing  \ipon,  in  common  with  a  second  years' 
medical  student,  he  would  know  such  a  remedy  would 
surely  produce  Impotency.  This  is  too  dangerous  a  doc- 
trine to  be  preached,  but  the  general  tone  of  the  whole 
article  shows  the  incapacity  of  the  writer  ;  lest,  however, 
it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  unprofessional  per- 
sons, we  warn  them  of  such  a  dangerous  step,  which  would 
lead  on  to  disappointment,  impotency,  and,  perhaps,  true 
insanity.  Such  patients  are  better  treated  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  sore  on  the  penis,  so  as  to  baffle  the  act  of  mas- 
turbation, and  to  advise  marriage  would  be  great  cruelty. 
The  condition  of  the  spermatic  fluid  is  not  likely  to  im- 
pregnate ;  but,  should  impregnation  accidentally  occur,  we 
should  have  a  progeny  worthy  of  the  editor  of  the  Lancet, 
and  his  thoughtless,  but  not  the  less  baneful,  suggestions. 


"  To  Medical  Practitioners." 
Under  the  above  heading  we  find  an  advertisement  in 
the  Exeter  and  Plymouth  Gazette,  which  announces  the 
fact  that  the  Guardians  of  the  Barnstaple  Union,  are 
desirous  of  engaging  the  services  of  a  medical  gentleman, 
(duly  qualified  !)  to  undertake  the  care  of  the  sick  poor 
within  the  parishes  of  Horwood,  Instow,  and  Wertleigh, 
who  will  be  required  to  provide  in  all  cases,  attendance, 
medicines,  and  appliances,  for  the  munificent  salary  of 
thirteen  pounds  a  year  !  We  are  tempted  to  ask  what  do 
the  Barnstaple  farmers  pay  their  servants  ?  We  understand 
the  6th  district  of  the  Mansfield  Union  has  a  medical 
officer  for  £\b  per  annum !  We  don't  know  whether  to 
feel  more  annoyed  with  the  members  of  our  profession  who 
accept  such  humiliating  stipends,  or  with  the  Guardians  for 
offering  them.  The  equalisation  of  districts,  and  remunera- 
tion of  Poor-law  medical  officers,  as  advocated  in  these 
pages,  is  the  only  remedy  to  redress  a'crying  evil ;  and  we 
ask  our  brethren  to  assist  us,  by  respecting  themselves  in 
refusing  such  miserly  emoluments  as  those  announced 
above. 

Bravo,  Brady ! 
Mr.  Brady,  M.P,  is  tasting  now  the  pleasure  of  a  great 
success.  He  has  carried  his  new  Superannuation  Bill,  and 
has  even  resisted  the  Lords'  amendment,  so  far  as  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  worst  feature.  It  is  really  a  cause  for  con- 
gratulation that  a  medical  member  has  been  able  to  carry 
a  measure  like  this  ;  and  it  augurs  well  for  the  future.  We 
congratulate  the  Profession,  and,  at  the  same  time,  thank 
the  honourable  member  for  the  patience  and  zeal  he  has 
expended  in  the  cause.  It  is  said  that,  next  Session,  Mr, 
Brady  will  propose  further  Poor-law  Medical  Reform  in  a 
bill  to  emancipate  our  Poor-law  brethren  from  the  dictation 
of  guardians.     Whatever  he  brings  forward  in  this  depart- 
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menfc  is  sure  to  be  well  considered ;  and  we  trust  he  will 
give  it  his  full  attention,  rather  than  add  one  more  to  the 
proposed  bills  for  amending  the  Medical  Act.  Still,  any 
good  measure  of  that  kind  may  count  on  the  support  of 
the  Poor-law  Medical  Reformer,  par  t 

Baby  Farming. 
A  member  of  the  Profession,  during  the  past  week,  has 
received  a  circular  couched  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Sir, — I  beg  to  forward  (sic.)  myself  to  your  notice  as  a 
person  fitted  either  to  take  charge  of  or  adopt  a  child. 

I  am  a  respectable  householder,  and  can  forward  the  best 
references.     Hoping  this  will  meet  with  your  approval, 
I  remain,  vours  &c., 

"  Mrs.  G.  E. 

Burning  the  Dead. 
What  to  do  with  the  slain  in  the  war,  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  Gazette  Hehdomadaire,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  some  of  the  writers  are  prepared  to  advocate 
burning  as  superior  to  burying.  The  ancient  plan  had 
many  advantages  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  we 
should  welcome  any  discussion  which  might  tend  to  re- 
move the  objections  of  modern  Europe  to  any  mode  of  dis- 
posal of  the  dead,  that  might  be  better  for  the  living  than 
that  now  practised. 

The  Harvest  Field. 

Much  illness  is  generally  produced  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  owing  to  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  whilst  in  the 
act  of  following  a  laborious  occupation  in  the  harvest  field, 
and  to  the  incaution  and  recklessness,  in  consuming  large 
quantities  of  badly-brewed  beer,  when  the  system  is  over- 
heated by  incessant  and  severe  work.  The  more  the 
thirsty  harvester  drinks,  the  more  he  appears  to  require  ; 
and  it  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  stimulants  are  most 
injurious  in  hot  weather,  regardless  of  the  stomach  being 
in  an  unfit  condition  to  receive  them.  A  member  of  the 
Profession  advises,  we  perceive — and  we  highly  approve  of 
the  suggestion — that  the  plan  adopted  in  tropical  climates 
should  be  followed,  of  commencing  work  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  when  labour  is  pleasant,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere cool,  giving  up  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun 
is  strongest  and  the  heat  greatest,  to  rest,  and  recommen- 
cing work  in  the  evening,  and  following  it  until  the  decline 
of  day.  We  believe  more  work  would  be  done  for  the 
farmer,  and  that  less  risk  to  health  would  be  incurred  by 
the  operative,  if  this  plan  were  followed. 

The  Ulster  farmers,  we  believe,  supply  their  servants  or 
"  shearers,"  as  they  are  called,  with  butter-milk,  upon  which 
they  appear  to  work  and  get  through  the  harvest,  better 
than  the  English,  who  are  allowed  so  much  ale  or  beer  to 
drink  ;  the  butter-milk  of  Ulster  being  a  cool  and  refresh- 
ing beverage  which  appeases  thirst,  whilst  the  ale  seems 
only  to  increase  it,  tends  to  diarrhoea,  and  unfit3  the 
gleaner  for  continuous  work.  We  recommend  then  for 
health's  sake,  the  early  morning  and  evening  labour  system 
in  the  harvest  field,  and  the  substitution  of  milk  for  beer. 

The  Cancer-Curer. 
We  had  occasion  last  week  to  comment  upon  the  Bone- 
setter.     Complaints  which  have  reached  us  from  various 
sources  respecting  another  medical  parasite,  of  the  genus 


dangerous,  actuate  us  in  referring  to  one  of  the  greatest 
pests  which  infest  the  healing  art — the  cancer-curer.  As 
a  rule,  we  find  this  form  of  charlatan  differs  from  the 
bone-setter  in  practising  more  for  notoriety  than  for 
actual  gain ;  accordingly,  the  mischief  done  in  country 
places  by  this  class  of  quack  is  often  great.  The  salve 
generally  employed  is  a  compound,  for  the  most  part,  of 
some  arsenical  preparation.  We  have  known  one  cancer- 
curer  who  relied  upon  conium,  and  had  Baron  Larrey 
always  on  the  tip  of  her  tongue — for  she  was  a  female 
practitioner,  who  had  the  advantage  of  living  in  France. 
We  have  seen  some  lamentable  cases,  the  perfidious  result 
of  such  quackery.  A  woman  with  scrofulous  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cervical  glands  had  the  ill-luck  to  allow  her- 
self a  few  months  ago,  a  respected  correspondent  informs 
us,  to  be  persuaded  to  consult  a  cancer-curer,  who  at  once 
pronounced  the  nature  of  the  case  to  be  "  a  chain  of 
cancer."  He  commenced  operations  in  the  usual  way, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  gave  his  friend  the  grave-digger  a  job. 
It  is  surprising  to  find  people  foolish  enough  to  be  so  de- 
luded, for  it  might  be  naturally  supposed  that  one 
fatal  error  should  suffice  to  terminate  such  abominable 
quackery.  The  cancer-curer  can  soon  relieve  himself  of 
all  responsibility  in  the  hour  of  danger,  after  he  has  done 
fatal  mischief — which  society  is  leniently  disposed  to 
term  an  error  of  judgment — the  practitioner  of  medicine 
is  called  in,  the  work  of  the  dastard  ignoramus  is  con- 
cealed from  him,  and  when  his  suspicions  are  aroused  and 
he  inquires,  even  denied,  so  that  when  the  patient  dies, 
he  (the  medical  attendant)  has  no  other  alternative  than 
to  certify  as  to  the  death.  If  he  refuse,  and  thereby 
cause  trouble,  or  provoke  inquiry,  he  is  not  only  ma- 
ligned, but  injured  ultimately  in  his  practice — in  fact,  he 
is  compelled  to  accede  to  unjust  and  criminal  demands. 
We  are  happy  to  be  informed  there  are  many  exceptions, 
and  that  we  have  members  of  the  Profession  who,  at  loss 
and  risk,  have  put  the  cancer-curer  in  the  dock.  Would 
that  all  could  unite  as  one  to  do  the  same  ;  but,  as  long  as 
our  existing  laws  are  so  defective,  we  must  not  expect  the 
Profession  to  be  secured,  or  human  beings'  lives  to  be  safe. 
Our  only  regret  is  that  legislators  allow  themselves  to  con- 
tinue in  ignorance  of  the  surroundings  of  so  important  a 
Profession  as  ours  ;  and  that  they  do  not  personally  suffer 
from  the  effects  of  inadequate  laws  occasionally.  We  sup- 
pose society  will  continue  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the 
cancer-curer  and  the  bone-setter  until  wiser  legislators 
know  how  to  protect  the  people  from  them  ;  there  is  no 
other  remedy  we  can  recommend,  unless  when,  a  case  of 
poisoning  malpractice  is  established,  for  the  doctor  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Crown  to  it,  and,  if  they  refuse  to  pro- 
secute, to  ventilate  and  expose  through  a  press  ready  to 
in  the  suppression  of  quackery ;  for  the  time  is 
coming  when  the  State  must,  with  an  iron  hand,  defend 
and  support  the  members  of  our  Profession  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  important  duties. 

Greenwich  Union— "  Canvassing  is  prohi- 
bited, and  will  disqualify." 
The  quotation  which  heads  this  paragraph  is  taken 
from  the  advertisement  issued  by  the  Guardians  of  the 
Greenwich  Union.  That  body  required  the  services  of  a 
medical  officer  for  the  workhouse,  and,  from  the  tone  of 
advertisement  put  forth,  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  that 
experience,  as  well  as  qualification,  should  be  essential 
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requisites  of  the  selected  candidate.  Forty  candidates 
offered  their  services,  from  which  number  six  gentlemen 
were  selected  as  being  the  most  "  suitable  "  for  the  ap- 
pointment. Finally  the  successful  candidate  turned  up 
by  the  election  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Walker,  whose  qualification 
dates  from  last  year. 

Now,  amongst  the  two  score  candidates  that  sought  this 
appointment  were  many  whose  high  testimonials  of  abi- 
lity, plurality  of  diplomas,  and  years  of  experience  en- 
titled them  to  the  consideration  of  the  acute  Guardians  of 
the  Poor  of  Greenwich  ;  and  our  surprise  at  the  want  of 
such  consideration  by  them  is  so  great  indeed  that  we 
consider  some  little  explanation  due  to  the  unsuccessful 
candidates  as  to  the  grounds  on  which  the  appointment 
was  made  ;  more  especially  as  a  rumour  has  obtained,  that, 
although  canvassing  in  person  was  "  strictly  prohibited," 
canvassing  by  deputy  was  not  only  winked  at,  but  appre- 
ciated in  certain  quarters. 


Health  of  the  Armies  on  the  Rhine. 

Besides  the  dreadful  death  roll  of  slain  and  wounded, 
we  may  soon  expect  to  hear  of  disease  causing  ravages  in 
the  ranks  of  the  hostile  legions.  Dysentery  is  commonly 
prevalent  in  the  Ehine  provinces  of  France  and  Prussia, 
as  well  as  in  Belgium,  during  July  and  August.  The 
favourite  treatment  just  now  among  French  surgeons  is 
bismuth,  in  full  doses.  Ipecacuanha  seems  to  have  failed 
with  the  medical  men  on  the  borders  of  the  Rhine.  If 
the  war  be  not  suddenly  concluded,  intermittent  fever  will 
probably  in  about  a  month  from  this  time  be  epidemic.  It 
is  almost  sure  to  be  of  a  very  low  type.  Then  these  fevers 
will  assume  a  remittent  form,  and  true  camp  fever  will  be- 
come established.  It  is  not  improbable  that  cases  of  ty- 
phus will  also  occur  in  numbers  to  cause  anxiety,  though 
other  forms  of  fever  will  probably  be  most  prevalent.  We 
are,  of  course,  presupposing  that  every  hygienic  precaution 
will  be  adopted  ;  for  neglect  of  any  would  be  sure  to  give 
rise  to  proportionate  loss.  We  speak  only  of  what  is  to  be 
expected  under  most  favourable  circumstances.  As  autumn 
advances,  the  weather  will  become  a  more  potent  element 
— rheumatic  affections  and  diseases  of  the  lungs  then 
taking  the  lead.  At  present,  the  one  question  is,  whether 
the  camp  will  be  exposed  to  heavy  rains. 


Reform  of  the  Medical  Council. 
Should  the  medical  authorities  combine  in  the  way  we 
have  sketched  out  in  our  leader  to-day,  there  would  re- 
main the  question  of  the  constitution  of  the  General 
Medical  Council.  This  body  has  refused  to  reform  itself, 
and,  therefore,  we  should  have  to  go  to  Parliament  for  a 
short  bill  with  that  object.  As  the  Government  offered  to 
take  into  consideration  this  question,  if  opposition  were 
withdrawn  from  its  late  Bill,  it  might,  on  some  such  pro- 
vision coming  into  force,  voluntarily  be  disposed  to  give 
the  Profession  what  its  Council  refuses — representation. 


The  Vicar  of  Dorking  has  succumbed  to  the  recent  ope- 
ration for  cancer  of  the  tongue. 


Up  to  the  present  time  the  advantages  of  the  war  have 
been  almost  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  Prussians.  It  is  re- 
ported that  upwards  of  000  students  have  joined  the  French 
Army  as  assistant  surgeons. 


The  Committee  on  Hospital  Organisation  has  adjourned 
until  October. 

The  Food  Journal  says  that  much  of  the  turtle  soup 
given  away  during  the  last  four  months  has  been  made  of 
conger- eels. 


All  vessels  arriving  at  Constantinople  from  the  Sea  of 
Azoff  are  quarantined  in  consequence  of  the  breaking  out 
of  cholera  at  Taganrog. 

No  less  a  quantity  than  fifty-four  tons  of  diseased  fish 
were  seized  and  destroyed  in  London  alone  during  last 
month. 

The  Annual  meeting  of  the  New  Sydenham  Society 
will  be  held  to-morrow  (Thursday)  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for  the  election  of  officers  and  other  business. 


As  Dr.  Turrell,  of  Windsor,  was  driving  out  last  Thurs- 
day, his  horse  took  fright,  and  he  was  thrown  violently 
from  his  carriage.  He  is  now  lying  in  a  critical  condition, 
suffering  from  concussion  of  the  brain. 

Lord  Lytteltost,  who  has  recently  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Universities  upon  the  study  of  Greek,  presided  on  the 
speech  day  at  Malvern  College  last  week,  when  the  subject 
was  again  referred  to. 


It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  Profession  will  learn  of 
the  sad  result  of  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  in  one  of  its  most 
accomplished  members.  Mr.  Timothy  Holmes  has,  from 
this  cause,  lost  the  sight  of  the  right  eye.  Happily,  the 
other  eye  has  recovered,  and  Mr.  Holmes  will,  it  is  hoped, 
soon  be  able  to  return  to  his  work. 


Messrs.  Power  and  "Vernon  have  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  office  of  Ophthalmic  Surgeons  at  St.  Bartho- 
lomew's Hospital.  This  is  a  fact  that  deserves  attention, 
for,  if  the  old  Boyal  hospital  gives  its  special  department* 
to  those  not  on  its  staff,  other  hospitals  reputed  to  be  more 
liberal  will  surely  follow  the  worthy  precedent. 

A  sad  accident  occurred  at  the  new  Drainage  Works  at 
Hastings  on  Friday  night,  whereby  three  men  lost  their 
lives.  It  seems  that  the  tank,  which  receives  the  sewage 
previous  to  its  separation  for  making  artificial  manure  by 
the  ABC  process,  had  not  been  opened  the  previous 
day,  and  when  two  men,  named  Nash  and  Fry,  descended 
as  usual  to  work,  they  were  suffocated  by  carbonic  acid  gas, 
Mr.  Porter,  the  chemist  to  the  works,  courageously  went 
to  the  help  of  his  subordinates,  but  shared  a  like  fate,  and 
his  body  was  afterwards  washed  into  the  sea. 


A  stranqe  case  of  hydrophobia  is  reported  in  one  of 
the  Sheffield  papers.  Last  week  two  children  were  sleep- 
ing in  a  field,  when  a  donkey,  which  had  been  grazing  in 
the  same  enclosure,  seized  one  of  them  by  the  leg,  shook 
it  savagely,  and  then  carried  the  little  creature  . 
yards.  So  severely  was  the  kg  lacerated  that  the  child  was 
taken  to  the  hospital,  where  convulsions  quickly  supervened 
and  death  put  an  end  to  its  sufferings.     Tho  house  sur- 
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geon,  Mr.  Algernon  Taylor,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
donkey  must  previously  have  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog. 
The  verdict  was  death  from  hydrophobia. 


CoiTCHponkncc, 

DOCTORS  AND  TEETOTALLERS. 

TO    THE   EDITOR    OF   THE   MEDICAL    PRESS   AND    CIRCULR. 

Dear  Sir, — You  have  kindly  on  several  occasions,  per- 
mitted me — a  non-medical  man  —to  express  my  opinions  on 
the  above  interesting  subject  in  your  journal.  I  again  solicit 
at  your  hands  the  favour  of  this  privilege,  to  express  the  gra- 
tification I  have  experienced  recently  from  the  perusal  of  two 
articles  that  have  appeared  in  your  issue  of  the  6th  and  the 
20th  inst.  One  from  the  pen  of  a  "Physician,"  the  other 
written  by  "George  Ogilvie,  M.D."  Both  communications 
confirm,  very  strikingly,  the  value  of  those  views  in  relation  to 
alcohol  as  an  article  of  food  and  of  medicine,  that  have  been 
steadily  impressed  on  the  public  mind  for  years  past  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  teetotallism.  These,  and  some  other  papers  that  have 
appeared  of  late  in  our  medical  journals,  confirm  the  views  held 
by  non-medical  writers,  as  to  the  many  dangers,  not  alone  to 
health,  but  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  the  community 
also,  which  flow  from  the  ignorant  and  unguarded  use  of  alco- 
holic liquors  that  so  universally  prevails,  and  which,  if  they 
were  caused  by  any  other  agency,  would  at  once  arouse  such 
a  spirit  of  determined  opposition,  as  would  soon  banish  the 
destroyer  from  these  lands.  No  childish  reasoning  touching 
the  rights  of  men  who  use  this  destroyer  for  private  purposes 
^randisement  would  be  listened  to  for  a  moment,  if  a 
general  sentiment  did  not  prevail,  that  good  in  some  form 
or  other  proceeded  from  the  use  of  this  poison — alcohol.  This 
delusion  teetotallers  have  been  long  striving  to  dispel.  One 
of  our  chief  impediments  has  always  arisen  and  is  still  found, 
from  the  prevalent  idea  among  medical  men,  that  this  article 
may  be  used  safely,  if  not  with  advantage,  if  taken  i:. 

quaniity.  Unfortunately,  this  necessary  qualification 
or  limitation  never  has  been  observed  by  any  people.  An  in- 
dividual here  and  there  may  keep  within  the  line  of  safety. 
A  nation  never  has  done  so,  and  never  can  do  so.  The  only 
safety  is  in  teetotalism.  Hence,  the  pleasure  which  all  the 
advocates  of  this  sure  means  of  safety  from  one  of  the  greatest 
enemies  man  has  to  coutend  with,  feel,  when  physicians  come 
out  of  their  shell  to  discuss  this  great  question.  I  am  much 
pleased  when  a  learaei  writer  such  as  Dr.  Ogilvie,  takes  up 
the  gauntlet  against  us,  and  in  his  endeavours  to  prove  that 
we  vwj  be,  or  perhaps  an,  according  to  the  axioms  of  exact 
science,  or  of  medical  knowledge,  sometimes  or  somehow,  not 
always  altogether  right  in  our  radical  conclusions,  yet  so 
weakly  (a3  it  seems  to  me)  are  we  met  in  argument,  and  so 
cautiously  i3  even  the  moderate  use  of  alcohol  recommended 
by  such  men,  that  no  other  conclusion  ceuld  be  come  to  by 
reasoning  men,  than  this  :  that  even  acting  in  accordance  with 
the  advice  of  such  writers  as  to  so-called  moderate  use,  it 
would  be  the  safest  course  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  this 
poison  altogether.  The  reading  of  Dr.  Ogilvie's  paper  has 
afresh  confirmed  the  sentiments  which  I  had  derived  from 
other  similar  writers  in  my  mind.  These  are,  that  for  healthy 
men  to  tamper  with  alcohol,  is  extreme  folly,  and  that  even  as 
a  medicine,  its  value  is  so  problematical,  and  its  mischiefs  so 
abounding,  it  would  be  best  to  discontinue  it  altogether.  I 
think  this  is  capable  of  proof  from  Dr.  Ogilvie's  own  reasoning. 
Speaking  of  the  action  of  alcohol,  he  says  it  ha3  never  ' '  been 
thoroughly  analysed."  This  is  not  the  fault  of  teetotallers, 
and  that  its  influence  ' '  requires  more  careful  research. "'  And 
he  speaks  of  the  ' '  social,  moral,  and  physical  "  evils  it  surely 
produces.  He  also  tells  U3  that  we  have  "  no  very  clear  idea 
of  its  effects  on  our  system.  I  thought  we  had,  in-one  respect 
at  least,  a  very  clear  idea,  and  that  is,  its  deteriorating  effects 
on  the  brain,  which  has  caused  it  to  be  named  a  ' '  brain 
poison."  I  apprehend  its  smallest  doses  such  as  men  call  very 
moderate  drinking,  sensibly  affect  that  organ,  and  that  hence, 
arises  the  great  danger  of  its  use.  It  is  not  drunkenness  that 
Bends  the  noble  ship  to  destruction,  or  that  dashes  one  rail- 
way train  into  another.     It  is  what  is  usually  denominated 


moderate  drinking  tkat  does  this  sad  work,  by  disturbing  the 
normal  action  of  the  brain.  Dr.  Ogilvie  says,  ' '  we  know 
nothing  positive  of  its  action  in  our  system."  Is  not  this 
opinion  refuted  by  Todd  and  Bowman,  who  say  that  if  alco- 
holic liquors  were  not  speedily  absorbed,  the  process  of  diges- 
tion could  not  go  on  in  the  stomach,  their  presence  being  fatal 
to  that  operation.  And  that  Dr.  Bowman  is  believed  to  be 
one  of  the  first  of  living  physiologists  ;  therefore,  first  rate 
authority  in  this  matter  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  our  Dublin 
Medical  Colleges  conferred  on  him  the  greatest  honour  in  their 
power  to  bestow,  because  of  his  great  acquirements,  by  making 
him  an  honorary  member  of  their  bodies  ? 

The  late  Sir  J.  Simpson,  a  high  authority,  said  to  this 
effect  at  the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  in 
Belfast  in  the  Health  Section  :  You  may  cleanse  your  lanes. 
and  your  streets,  and  your  houses,  as  you  will,  but  so  long  as 
you  allow  hundreds  of  publicans  to  pour  filthy  and  poisonous 
alcoholic  liquors  down  the  throats  of  your  people  your  labour 
will  be  in  vain. 

Dr.  Ogilvie  further  informs  us  that  "  if "  the  quantity  of 
alcohol  taken  be  sufficiently  small,  no  unpleasant  consequences 
follow.  Therein  lies  the  whole  difficulty  of  his  position,  and  the 
all  but  impossibility  of  adherence  to  his  rule .  And  after  referring 
in  plain  words  to  the  fact  that  "  large  bodies  of  men  enjoy 
the  most  robust  health  without  using  them  (alcoholic  liquors) 
at  all,"  he  seems  to  endeavour  to  neutralize  this  fact  b 

there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  their 
moderate  use  is  necessarily  unfavourable  to  health."  The 
very  danger  of  excess,  which  he  clearly  admits,  proves  that  ic 
is.  He  says,  "  a  modicum  of  wine  or  spirits  often  restores  the 
function  of  digestion."  I  place  the  positive  dictum  of  Todd 
and  Bowman  to  the  contrary,  against  this  opinion.  With 
regard  to  his  opinion  that  alcohol  is  useful  in  "debility  con- 
nected with  dyspepsia,  haemorrhage,  or  profuse  discharges, 
certain  stages  of  fever,"  and  other  complaints,  I  need  only 
remark,  that  many  men  eminent  in  the  profession,  recommend 
an  entirely  different  practice  founded  on  long  experience  of 
its  superiority. 

I  have  now  hastily  but  with  intense  interest,  ran  over 
Dr.  Ogilvie's  paper  ;  and  given  as  many  extracts  from  it,  in 
proof  of  my  position  as  a  teetotaller,  that  there  is  neither  sense 
nor  reason  for  the  use  of  alcohol,  as  a  common  beverage,  by 
men  in  ordinary  health  ;  and  that,  even  as  a  medicine,  its  use 
were  better  superseded  by  other  remedies, — as  I  dare  venture 
to  intrude  on  your  space,  by  quoting.  I  thank  him  for  his 
paper,  although  it  expresses  opposition  to  teetotalism,  because 
I  feel  assured,  that  the  more  thoroughly  this  great  question  is 
examined,  the  more  widely  will  its  inestimable  value  to 
society,  be  recognized  and  acted  on  ;  and  the  less  we  shall 
hear  about  the  difficulty  of  freeing  the  community  from  its 
evils.  It  will  be  treated  as  we  treat  incursions  of  Cholera, 
Plague,  Fever,  &c. ,  as  an  enemy  not  to  be  reasoned  with,  or 
talked  softly  to,  but  expelled  the  land  ;  just  as  our  forefathers 
expelled  wolves,  because  their  presence  was  inimical  to  the 
public  welfare.  Or  as  our  Irish  landowner,  did  a  few  years 
ago,  when  cattle  plague  threatened  them  with  the  loss  of  some 
of  their  stock.  They  interdicted  the  importation  of  f 
cattle  ;  and  thus  prevented  the  apprehended  ruin.  Now  all 
these,  and  all  other  diseases  put  into  one  scale,  would  be 
weighed  down  as  causes  of  human  misery,  by  the  effects  of  the 
Liquor  Traffic,  put  into  the  other.  No  one  is  hardy  enough  to 
deny  this  ;  and  yet  we  play  with  our  enemy  as  little  children, 
play  with  tire  and  other  dangers,  and  allow  sixty  thousand  of 
the  men  and  women  of  these  lands,  to  be  annually  .carried 
away  prematurely,  to  the  dishonoured  grave  of  the  drunkard. 
And  we  permit  six  hundred  thousand  drunkards  constantly  to 
roam  at  large  :  a  pest  to  their  families,  and  a  disgrace  to  their 
country.  Are  these  evils  to  be  spoken  of  with  ,;  bated 
breath  and  humbleness,  ? "  or  handled  softly,  with  kid-gloves  ? 
The  days  are  coming  when  society  will  be  otherwise  minded. 

I  hail  with  hearty  goodwill,  the  advent  of   "A  Physician" 

to  our  ranks  ;  he  speaks  in  favour  of  the  Teetotaller's  noble, 

but  still  too  unpopular,   work, — with  right  goodwill.      May 

many  other  members  of  bis  profession  hasten  to  assist  us  in 

»  entirely  rid  of  this  sworn  enemy  of  our  race. 

Physicians, — your  country  expects  this  of  you.  You  are  the 
men  set  apart  to  warn  U3  of  the  approach  of  every  danger  to 
health  ;  has  it  any  greater  enemy  than  alcohol,  to  contend 
against  ?  I  am,  &c, 

Jakes  Hacghton. 

35  Eccles  street,  Dublin,  July  27th,  1870. 
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The  Correlations  of  Temperature,  Pulse,  and  Respiration 

in  Phthisis. 

By  Assistant-Surgeon  Boileau,  M.B.,  29th  Regiment, 
Quebec. 

(From  the  Army  Medical  Department  Report. ) 

There  is  at  present  a  widely  extended  belief  that  the 
thermometer  is,  of  all  our  aids  to  diagnosis,  one  of  the  most 
reliable  in  the  detection  of  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  x'eal  value  of  the  instrument,  as  otherwise  serious 
errors  may  occur ;  in  addition  to  which  the  thermometry  of 
disease  will  be  unjustly  impugned  as  a  powerless  means  of 
diagnosis.  The  truth  appears  to  be  this,  that  the  positive 
evidence  of  elevated  temperature  in  a  doubtful  case  of  tuber- 
culosis is  of  great  value,  whilst  the  absence  of  such  elevated 
tamperature  is  no  proof  that  tuberculosis  is  not  present.  It  is 
not  even  a  proof  that  tuberculization  is  not  in  progress,  it  is 
not  even  a  proof  that  any  unfractuosities  have  not  occurred  in 
the  lungs. 

I  have  demonstrated  that  a  person  may  progress  to  the 
stage  of  tubercular  cavities  in  his  lung3  without  exhibiting 
general  elevation  of  temperature.  And  as  this  demonstration 
is  of  great  consequence,  I  will  give  it  verbatim  from  my  case 
books,  in  order  that  the  proofs  may  be  scrutinised  by  those 
who  are  more  experienced  than  I  am. 

I  must  admit,  in  deference  to  the  opinions  and  experience 
of  the  well-known  writers  on  the  subject,  that  I  have  met 
with  at  least  one  rather  exceptional  case  ;  but  provided  only 
that  the  circumstantial  fidelity  of  the  narrative  is  unquestion- 
able, it  alone  must  be  of  the  greatest  value,  as  a  proof  that 
tuberculisation  of  the  lung  may  occur  without  general  eleva- 
tion of  temperature. 

Private  J.  McC,  aged  27,  service  eight  years,  was  admitted 
into  the  Regimental  Hospital  of  the  29th  Regiment  in  Hamil- 
ton, Canada  West,  on  the  21st  February,  1868.  He  had  had 
very  few  entries  in  his  medical  history  sheet.  In  1863,  dys- 
pepsia gave  him  forty-four  days  in  hospital,  and  in  1865,  during 
the  cholera  season  in  Malta,  he  was  ill  for  seven  days  with 
diarrhoea.  During  the  last  eight  years,  he  had  thus  been  only 
twice  in  hospital.  His  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  strong 
and  healthy,  and  previous  to  this  year  he  had  been  so  himself. 
Latterly,  he  had  become  subject  to  colds,  and  within  the 
month  he  had  been  troubled  with  pulmonary  distress  and 
cough.  He  was  a  fair-complexioned  man,  with  blue  eyes,  and 
very  white  conjunctivae  ;  voice  was  hoarse. 

February  24th. — Five  observations  have  been  made  on  this 
man's  temperature — three  mornings,  viz.,  98  6,  98,  98 '2  ;  and 
two  evenings,  98'4,  98-2  :  average  98*2.  His  temperature  is, 
therefore,  normal.  Judging  from  this  fact,  and  from  his 
general  appearance,  I  do  not  expect  to  find  anything  very 
serious  the  matter  with  him. 

He  complains  of  a  "cough  aud  spitting,  "  weakness,  and  a 
pain  in  the  right  hypochondrium  when  he  takes  a  full  breath. 
His  voice  is  hoarse  and  weak,  his  breathing  is  quickened,  the 
sputa  is  a  mixture  of  froth  and  puriform  detached  masses,  the 
skin  is  soft  and  delicate.  Percussion  yields  a  much  duller 
sound  from  the  left  clavicle  than  from  the  right,  and  the  in- 
fra-clavicular region  of  the  left  side  is  also  duller  than  the 
corresponding  right,  but  the  difference  gets  less  and  less  marked 
as  we  approach  the  mammary  region.  Percussion  of  the 
scapular  region  gives  no  reliable  information.  The  respiratory 
Bounds  are  very  feeble  indeed  in  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left 
lung,  whilst  they  are  of  normal  strength  in  the  right. 
Posteriorly  they  are  rather  feeble  throughout  the  left,  but 
positively  puerile  in  the  right  ;  they  are  pure  everywhere 
except  under  the  clavicular  and  infra-clavicular  regions  of  the 
left  side,  where  there  is  an  occasional  but  unmistakeable  rfile. 
The  cardiac  sounds  are  particularly  clear  and  distinct.  1 
suspect  phthisis,  but  more  than  a  suspicion  is  to-day  un- 
justifiable ;  yet  there  surely  cannot  be  any  inflammation  of 
mucous  membrane,  of  pulmonary  tissue,  or  pleurA.  Hi. 
temperature  (his  morning  is  98*2,  pulse,  108,  respirations, 26  ; 
evening  temperature  99  1. 

February  25th. — Temperature,   97'8  J  pulse,  standing, 
lying,    103 ;     respiration,    39  ;    sputa     ofg   puriform    m 
Boating  In  :i  thin  fluid.     Evening. — Temperature,  98  ;  pulse, 
standing,  L26  lying,  i<>2  ;  respiration,  32. 

February  26th.— Temperature,  982;  pulse,  standing,   118, 


—lying,  96  ;  respiration,  34.  Evening.— Thermometer  broken 
by  accident  J  pulse,  standing,  120,  lying,  104  ;  respiration,  36. 
_  February  27th.— Pulse,  standing,  120— lying,  100  ;  respira- 
tion, 32.  Evening. — Pulse,  standing,  118,  lying,  104; 
respiration,  36. 

>  February  28th.— Pulse,  standing,  116,  lying,  102  ;  respira- 
tion, 32.  Evening. — Pulse,  standing,  120,  lying,  100  • 
respiration,  36. 

•  February  29th. — Pulse,  standing,  120,  lying,  100;  respira- 
tion, 32.  Evening. — Pulse,  standing,  118,  lying,  102; 
respiration,  32. 

March  1st.— Pulse,  standing,  112,  lying,  116  ;  respiration, 
32.  Evening.— Pulse,  standing,  118,  lying,  100  ;  respiration, 
32. 

March  2nd. — Pulse,  standing,  118,  lying,  100  ;  respiration, 
32.  Evening. — Pulse,  standing,  120,  lying,  100;  respira- 
tion, 32. 

March  3rd. — Pulse,  standing,  120,  lying,  102  ;  respiration, 
32.  Evening. — Pulse,  standing,  118,  lying,  104  ;  respiration 
34. 

March  11th. — There  is  distinctly  less  motion  in  the  left 
than  in  the  right  side. 

March  19th. — Sputa  more  puriform. 

April  1st. — Less  cough,  less  expectoration,  rales  diminish- 
ing, dulness  less  marked. — Temperature,  98*2  ;  pulse,  stan- 
ing,  120— lying,  112  ;  respiration,  26. 

April  2nd.— Temperature,  98 -4  ;  pulse,  122  standing,  112 
lying  ;  respiration,  32. 

April  3rd.— Temperature,  100'4 ;  pulse,  116  standing,  103 
lying  ;  respiration,  32. 

April  4th. — Temperature,  992;  pulse,  122  standing,  112 
lying  ;  respirations  34. 

April  5th. — Temperature,  99'4  pulse,  120  standing,  112 
lying ;  respiration,  32. 

April  6th. — Temperature,  98  ;  pulse,  104  standing,  100 
lying  ;  respirations,  32. 

April  7th.— Temperature  98'2  ;  pulse,  112  standing,  110 
lying  ;  respirations, 

Which  gives  an  average  for  the  week  of — Temperature, 
98 '8;  pulse,  standing,  114— lying,  109;  or  a  difference 
between  standing  and  lying  of  only  5,  and  respiration  31. 

April  8th. — Temperature,  97-8  ;  pulse,  112  standing,  100 
lying ;  respiration,  32. 

April  9th.— Temperature,  99 -2  ;  pulse,  114  standing,  110 
lying  ;  respiration,  34. 

April  10th. — Temperature,  98-0;  pulse,  120  standing,  116 
lying  ;  respiration,  32. 

April  11th. — Temperature,  98'0;  pulse,  114  standing,  110 
lying  ;  respirations,  34. 

April  12th.— Temperature,  93-2;  pulse,  114  standing,  108 
lying  ;  respiratiou,  32. 

April  13th. — Temperature,  98'0;  pulse,  120  standing,  114 
lying  ;  respiration,  32. 

April  14th. — Temperature,  98-2  ;  pulse,  118  standing,  112 
lying ;  respiration,  43. 

Which  gives  an  average  for  the  week  of — Temperature, 
98-2:  pulse,  standing,  116 — lying,  110;  or  a  difference 
between  standing  and  lying  of  only  4,  and  respiration  32. 

April  15th. — Thermometer,  97'2  ;  pulse,  116  standing,  100 
lying  ;  respiration,  32. 

April  16th. —  Thermometer,  97'6;  pulse  120  standing,  116 
lying  ;  respiration,  32. 

April  17th.— Thermometer,  93-2;  pulse,  118  standing,  110 
lying  ;  respiration,  34. 

April  18th.— Thermometer,  97-8;pulse,   120  standing;  116 
lying  ;  respiration  34. 
April  19th. — 

April  20th.— Thermometer,  98  8. 

April  21st.— Thermometer,  9S"6 ;  pulse,  116  standing,  112 
lying  ;  respiration,  32. 

Which  gives  an  average  for  the  week  of — Temperature, 
97.8;  pulse,  standing,  118— lying,  113;  or  a  difference 
of  only  4  between  standing  and  lying  ;  and  respiration,  33. 

April  22nd.— Thermometer  980  ;  pulse,  120  standing,  114 
lying  ;  respiration,  32. 

April  28rd,  —Thermometer,  9S-0  ;  pulse,  120  standing,  110 
lying ;  respiration,  84. 

April  L'llh.     'I'll,  in i. >meter,  98.2  ;  pulse,  118  standing,    II  I 
l\  in  ;■  ;  respiration,  32. 
April  25th.     Thermometer,  932  ;  pulse,  120  standing,  116 

.  respiration,  82. 
April  26th.     Th. •rniometer,  98  0  ;  pulse,  118  standing,   114 
lyiug  ;  rexpiration,  '32. 
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April  27th.— Thermometer,  98-0;  pulse,  118  standing,  114 
lying. 

April  28th.— Thermometer,  9S0  ;  puke,  118  standing,  ]14 
lying. 

Which  gives  an  average  for  the  week  of — Temperature 
98  ;  pulse,  standing,  119,  lying,  115  ;  'or?  a  difference  between 
standing  and  lying  of  only  4,  and  respiration,  32. 

April  29th.— Temperature,  911  ;  pulse,  120  standing,  116 
lving  ;  respiration,  32. 

April  30th.— Temperature,  98'6  ;  pulse,  120  standing,  114 
:  respiration,   32. 

May  1st.— Temperature,  982;  pulse,  113  standing,  112 
lying ;  respiration,   32. 

2nd. — Temperature,   984  ;  pulse,     120  standing,  116 
lying ;  respiration,    32. 

May  3rd.— Temperature,  994;  pulse,  120  standing,  116 
lyin:: ;  respiration,  32. 

"  May  4th.— Temperature,  98'8  ;    pulse,    120  standing,   116 
lying  ;  respiration,  34. 

5th. — Temperature,    9S"0  ;    pulse,    118  standing,   114 
lying  ;  respiration,   32. 

Which  gives  an  average  for  the  week  of — Temperature, 
935;  pulse,  standing,  119,  lying,  115;  or  a  difference 
between  standing  and  lying  of  only  4,  and  respiration,  32. 

May  7th.— Temperature,  936;  pulse,  116  standing,  110 
lying  ;  respiration,    32. 

May  8th. — Temperature,  98"0  ;  pulse,  114  standing,  110 
lying  ;  respiration,  32. 

May  9th.— Temperature,  93-4;  pulse,  120  standing,  110 
lying  ;  respiration,    32. 

10th.  T.mperature,  97'8  ;    pulse,— standing, — lying; 
respiration,  32. 

May  12th.— Temperature,  100  6  ;  pulse,  120  standing,  116 
lying  :  respiration,  32. 

Which  gives  an  average  for  the  week  of — Temperature, 
98"7  ;  pulse,  standing,  117,  lying,  113;  or  a  difference 
between  standing  and  lying  of  only  4,  and  respiration,  32. 

The  diagnosis  of  phthisis  having  been  made  some  time,  he 
was  brought  before  the  half-yearly  Invaliding  Board,  and  oa  its 
recommendation  would  have  gone  home  to  England,  had  he 
not  become  so  much  worse  before  the  invalids  were  sent  from 
Canada.  He  was  now  obliged  to  take  altogether  to  his  bed. 
On  the  13th  of  the  month,  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent 
rigor  :  his  temperature  rose  to  104  6  deg.,  with  a  pulse  of  124 
lying,  and  respiration,  34.  Next  morning  the  existence  of 
large  cavities  was  too  evident.  The  sputa  became  enormously 
-;ve,  of  a  purulent  appearance,  and  the  following  obser- 
vations were  made :  — 

May  13th.— Temperature.  1028. 

May  14th. — Temperature,  996  ;  pulse,  standing,  103. 

May  15th. — Temperature,  100*3  ;  pulse,  standing,  100 
respiration,  32. 

May  16th.— Temperature,    90  0. 

May  17th. — Temperature,  100  2;  pulse,  104  lying;  res- 
piration, 28. 

May  13th. — Temperature,  99*2;  pulse,  104  lying;  respi- 
ration,  32. 

May  19th. — Temperature,  93-8  ;  pulse,  110  lying  ;  respira- 
tion. 34 

Which  gives  an  average  for  the  week  of — Temperature,  1 00  ; 
pulse,  107  lying,  and  respiration,  31. 

On  the  14th  I  made  the  remark — "  The  system  has  tem- 
"  porarily  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  is  becoming  tolerant 
"  of  the  diminished  available  lung  tissue.  This  tolerance  will, 
"  however,  soon  yield  to  necessity,  and  the  lungs  will  soon  be 
' '  incapable  of  purifying  the  blood  even  to  the  extent  required 
"for  his  diminished  body.  " 

His  evening  temperature  on  the  15th  wa3  only  99  2  deg., 
and  on  the  ISth  99  4  deg.  On  the  19th  also  his  evening 
temperature  was  99  "4  deg. 

On  the  20th,  the  sputa  was  frothy  and  puriform,  and  very 
characteristic  of  phthisis.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
physical  signs.  The  intestinal  canal  performed  its  functions 
regularly  and  healthily.  He  seems  to  have  no  disease  what- 
ever but  that  of  the  lungs.  The  following  observations  were 
taken: — 

May  20th. — Temperature  996  ;  pulse  120  lying  ;  respiration 
38.     Evening. — Temperature  994. 

May  21st. — Temperature  100 "4  ;  pulse  103  lying;  respira- 
tion 40.     Evening. —  Temperature  100. 

May  22nd. — Temperature  99 "2  ;  pulse  110  lying;  respira- 
tion 30.     Evening. — Temperature  1")  2. 


May  23rd. — Temperature  100 "4  ;  pulse  120  lying  ;  respira- 
tion 40.     Evening. — Temperature  ] 

May  24th.  —Temperature  100*2  ;  pulse  120  lying  ;  respira- 
tion 33.     Evening. — Temperature  1 

May  25th. — Temperature  99-6  ;  pulse  124  lying  ;  respira- 
tion 42.     Evening. — Temperature  100 -2. 

May  26th.— Temperature,  99  "S  ;  pulse,  120  lying  ;  respira- 
tion 42.     Evening. —  Temperature  99  6. 

May  27  th.  Died  this  morning,  after — as  well  33  we  could 
judge — an  illness  of  about  three  months  and  a -half  in  length. 
For  the  last  10  or  12  days  he  has  been  in  a  marked  state  of 
hectic,  cheeks  very  much  flushed,  and  suffering  from  profuse 
sweating  and  frequent  rigors  ;  pulse  very  small  and  quick.  A 
few  days  ago  he  expectorated  a  mass  of  tubercle  about  the  size 
of  a  walnut.  He  has  had  but  one  solitary  attack  of  haemop- 
tysis ;  never  complained  much  of  thoracic  tendern 

^sij  30  hours  after  death.— Skin  very  white  and  semi- 
transparent  ;  body  rather  well  nourished,  there  being  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  subcutaneous  fat ;  muscles  red  and  firm  ; 
the  cavities  of  both  pleura?  almost  entirely  obliterated  by  adhe- 
sions of  great  tenacity.  I  never  before  removed  the  lungs 
from  the  body  with  such  difficulty.  Some  portions  of  their 
substance  I  left  attached  to  the  thoracic  wall.  The  pleune 
were  converted  into  a  muscular  looking  covering  for  the  lungs, 
which  was  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  This 
covering  appeared  to  be  a  fleshy  substance,  but  was  in  reality 
a  tissue  pervading  with  tubercle. 

Having  removed  the  lungs  with  a$  much  as  possible  of  their 
investing  morbid  membrane,  which  must  effectually  have  pre- 
vented all  gliding  motion  of  the  viscera,  I  found  them  thickly 
studded  with  grey  miliary  tubercles;  giving  to  the  cut  section 
a  very  rough  appearance  and  feel.  In  the  left  lung  they  per- 
vaded every  portion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  giving  whole 
square  inches  of  the  surface  a  perfectly  grey  appearance.  Dis- 
persed throughout  the  lungs  there  were  also  masses  of  yellow 
tubercle,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and 
varying  from  a  soft  consistence  to  the  hardness  almost  of  car- 
:  in  fact  the  apex  of  the  left  lung  was  more  like  a  piece 
of  cartilage  than  anything  else.  In  the  upper  lobe  of  this 
lung  I  found  a  cavity  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  there  were 
besides  several  anfractuosities.  The  right  lung  was  about  as 
far  advanced  in  disease  in  its  upper  lobe  as  the  left  was  in  its 
lower,  and  the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  had  by  far  the 
smallest  quantity  of  deposit,  and  that  of  the  grey  miliary 
character,  without  any  yellow  tubercle  ;  so  that  if  we  had 
placed  the  apex  of  the  right  lung  under  the  base  of  the  left, 
and  made  a  clean  section  from  top  to  bottom  through  both,  we 
should  have  had  a  successive  gradation  of  developed  disease 
presented  to  u>.  At  the  top  complete  replacement  of  lung 
tissue  by  morbid  product  of  the  most  developed  character, 
resulting  in  utter  destruction  of  parts  ;  lower  down  the  I  i 
pervaded  by  the  grey  miliary  first  form,  with  a  good  deal  of 
the  yellow,  lower  still  (top  of  right  lung),  the  grey  universally 
pervading  with  very  little  yellow  ;  lower  still  nothing  but  the 
grey  form,  and  lower  still  a  few  cubic  inches  of  what  might 
be  called  the  available  portion  of  the  pulmonary  organs.  And 
so  with  the  pleura.  At  the  top  (upper  lobe  of  left)  the  lung 
was  so  solidly  united  to  the  parietes  that  the  knife  only  could 
separate  it  ;  lower  down  the  fingers  could  do  this,  but  with 
great  difficulty  ;  lower  down  (upper  lobe  of  right)  this  was 
easier  to  do,  and  lower  still  there  was  a  portion  of  the  pleural 
cavity  existing. 

The  heart  was  very  fat  on  the  surface,  but  was  otherwise 
quite  healthy  ;  liver  and  spleen  quite  normal ;  no  enlargement 
of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

Hemarts. — The  physical  signs  and  the  diagnosis  were  most 
satisfactorily  verified  by  the  j  examination.     It  ap- 

pears to  me  certain  that  a  miliary  deposit  had  taken  place  to  a 
very  considerable  extent  when  he  first  presented  himself  at 
hospital.  Yet  at  this  time  his  morning  and  evening  tempera- 
tures were  normal  ;  in  fact  until  the  llth  of  May  his  tempera- 
ture, with  remarkably  few  exceptions,  was  always  normal  ; 
but  there  is  one  remark  to  be  made  here  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. I  am  here  speaking  of  his  temperature  between  nine 
and  ten  o'cl  tmimg.     Unless  the  time  of  a  tkerme- 

ipparcntty  am/ti 
'.be  announa 
result.  Temperatures  taken  before  noon  are  all-iniportant  f or 
one  reason  out  of  many  — viz.,  that  it  is  in  the  morning  that 
invaliding  boards  and  exultations  generally  take  place. 
Observations  taken  at  such  times  are  of  value,  only  in  com- 
parison with  others  taken  at  the  same  time  of   day.     I  may 
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state,  however,  that  I  have  taken  several  normal  evening  tem- 
peratures of  phthisical  patients. 

The  pulse  in  this  case  was  almost  invariably  over  100  lying, 
and  I  believe  that  the  rapidity  of  the  pulse  to  be  more  con- 
stant in  phthisis  than  the  elevation  of  temperature.  A  pecu- 
liarity (?)  in  his  pulse  was  the  small  increase  of  rate  when  he 
stood.  This,  however,  has  been  stated  to  be  very  generally 
the  case  in  phthisis.  The  respirations  were  almost  invariably 
over  30  lying  or  standing.  With  all  this,  there  was  I  believe 
no  inflammation  in  the  lungs,  nor  had  we  evidence  of  general 
fever.  Why  should  we  necessarily  seek  for  such  ?  I  have  seen 
morbid  deposit  in  the  penis,  and  removal  of  that  deposit  by 
ulceration,  which  destroyed  nearly  half  the  organ,  where  the 
average  temperature  of  54  morning  and  evening  observations 
was  98 '4  deg.  40  of  the  temperatures  being  99  deg.  and  under, 
the  highest  taken  being  100*4  deg.  three  only  exceeding 
100  deg.  I  have  seen  syphilitic  sarcocele  terminating  in  slough- 
ing, where  the  average  temperature  given  by  28  observations 
was,  for  morning  97'5  deg.  one  only  exceeding  99  deg.  and  for 
evening  98  '3  deg.  two  only  exceeding  99  deg.  ;  and  I  have,  in 
like  manner,  seen  necrosis  of  the  tibia  with  extensive  subcu- 
taneous infiltration,  and  a  large  number  of  buboes,  &c, 
without  any  elevation  of  axillary  temperature.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  increased  heat  is  not  a  strong  corroborative  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  phthisis.  I  think  it  is,  but  I  believe  that 
it  is  hazardous  to  assert  that  because  a  patient's  temperature 
is  not  above  99  deg.  that  he  is  not  phthisical.  I  think  it 
proved  that  a  considerable  deposit  of  tubercle  may,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  take  place  in  the  lungs  without 
giving  rise  to  elevation  of  temperature  ;  and  I  may  here  state 
my  opinion,  founded  on  about  30,000  observations,  that  the 
maximum  of  axillary  temperature  in  a  healthy  man  is  99  deg. 
There  are  some  particular  points  of  interest  in  the  case  which 
I  have  given,  but  as  they  have  no  bearing  on  the  question  of 
the  correlation  of  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration,  I  must 
pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  next  case,  which  justifies  me 
in  expressing  the  opinion  that  tuberculosis  may  be  in  progress 
without  causing  a  diagnostic  increase  of  natural  heat. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


ipriral   gfofos. 


Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. — The  following 
gentlemen,  having  passed  the  final  examination  for  the  di- 
ploma, were  duly  admitted  Members  of  the  College  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Court  of  Examiners  on  the  28th  and  29th  ult.  : — 
Henry  Bennett  Bailey,  L.S.A.,  Sutton  St.  Edmunds,  Lincoln  ; 
William  E.  Battersby,  M.B.  Dub.,  Killarney  ;  H.  W.  Langley 
Browne,  West  Bromwich  ;  Joseph  Hirst  Clarke,  Sheffield  ; 
Charles  Clay,  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire  ;  Henry  Edward  Dixon, 
Watlington,  Norfolk  ;  Robert  T.  S.  Eagar,  Andenshaw,  Lan- 
cashire ;  George  Fenton,  L.S.A.,  Great  Smith  street ;  Alfred 
W.  Harding,  Percy  street ;  William  Hardman,  Blackpool, 
Lancashire  ;  Henry  Jukes  Hibberd,  Peckham  ;  Francis  Hol- 
lingshead,  Coventry  ;  Hubert  Ernest  Hudson,  L.S.A.,  Cran- 
brook,  Kent ;  Joseph  Hunt,  Hopwood  Allchurch  ;  Thomas 
Llewellyn  Lloyd,  Wrexham,  North  Wales  ;  William  Henry 
Lovejoy,  M.D.  New  York,  Portman  street ;  Francis  Ottley 
Lovell,  Kilburn ;  Jameson  John  Macan,  Cheam,  Surrey  ; 
Alexander  Mitchell,  Birmingham  ;  George  P.  O'Farrell,  M.D. 
Dub.,  Boyle,  Co.  Roscommon ;  Charles  Bagge  Plowright, 
L.R.O.P.  Edin.,  North  Wotton,  Norfolk;  Walter  Rigden, 
L.S.A.,  Canterbury  ;  Edmund  B.  Ravenhill,  Arlingham  ; 
Bernard  John  Shaw,  L.S.A.,  Attercliffe,  Yorks ;  Arthur 
William  Smith,  L.S.A.,  Halifax  ;  Charles  Wait  Smith, 
Jamaica  ;  George  E.  K.  Thorpe,  L.S.A.,  Sheffield  ;  Lawrence 
Kingston  Times,  Manchester  street ;  Thomas  II.  F.  Tothill, 
L.S.A.,  Topham,  Devon  ;  Charles  William  Vickers,  L.S.A., 
Huddersfield  ;  Edmund  S.  Warburton,  Betley-Crewe  ;  George 
Wilson,  L.S.A.,  Claverton  street. 

The  following  candidates,  having  passed  the  required  ex- 
amination, obtained  their  diplomas  in  Dental  Surgery  at  a 
Board  of  Examiners  held  on  the  2nd  inst.  : — Edward  Bartlett, 
Connaught  square  ;  Charles  Lane  Clark,  Harley  street ; 
Francis  Frederick  Ebbetts,  Tottenham ;  George  Graham 
Forster,  Durham ;  Isidor  Isaac  Lyons,  St.  John's-wood  ; 
Charles  Claudo  Rogers,  Cork  street,  Burlington  Gardens  ; 
Richard  William  H.  Tucker,  Truro,.  Cornwall. 


University  of  London. — The  following  gentlemen  have 
passed  since  the  publication  of  the  last  list  in  our  issue  of  the 
3rd  instant: — First  M.B.  Examination. — (Entire.)  Fird 
Division: — George  Harry  Barfoot,  Henry  James  Benham, 
Sidney  Coupland,  William  Smith  Greenfield,  Charles  Atkin- 
son Nankivell,  and  Walter  Ottley — of  University  College  ; 
George  Birt,  Sydenham  College,  Birmingham  ;  EbenezerGeer 
Russell,  Guy's  Hospital.  Second  Division : — Thomas  Barlow, 
B.Sc,  University  and  Owens  Colleges  ;  Philip  Henry  Bindley, 
Richard  Goodwin  Breeze,  Leonard  Cane,  Walter  Bernard  Cor- 
nelius, Charles  Washington  Shirley  Deakin,  Rickman  John  God- 
lee,  B.  A.,  Thomas  Anthony  Aloysius  M'Cann,  Ebenezer  John 
Ramsay,  and  Arthur  Rich  Saunders — of  University  College  ; 
Cuthbert  Hilton  Golding  Bird,  B.A.,  Benjamin  Neale 
Dalton,  Thomas  Eastes,  and  George  Henry  Percival— of  Guy's 
Hospital  ;  Gerald  Bomford,  John  Alexander  Cockburn, 
Andrew  Duncan,  Joseph  Henry  Phillpot,  and  William  Rose — 
of  King's  College  ;  Thomas  Carleton  Rail  ton,  Owen's  College 
and  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ;  Henry  William  Saunders, 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital ;  Herbert  Taylor,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital.  Excluding  Physiology. — Second  Division  : — David 
Arthur  Davies,  University  College  ;  William  Williams,  Guy's 
Hospital.  Physiology  only. — Second  Division. — John  Thomas 
Darby,  University  College  ;  Robert  Eardley-Wilmot,  King's 
College. 

Health  of  the  Quarter. — The  Registrar- General's  quarterly 
return  of  the   marriages,  births,  and  deaths  registered  in  the 
divisions,  counties,  and  districts  of  England  states  that  in  the 
United    Kingdom   the   births    of    275,2/3    children  and  the 
deaths  of  162,750  persons  of  both  sexes  were  registered  in  the 
three  months  ending  on  the  30th  of  June,  1870.     The  natural 
increase   of  population  was   thus  112,523.       The  number  of 
persons  married  in  the  quarter  ending  the  31st  March,    1870, 
was  108,202.     The  resident  population  in  the  middle  of  1870 
was  estimated   at  30,838,210,    that   of    England  and  Wales 
amounting  to  22,090,163,    of  Scotland  to  3^222, 837,  and   of 
Ireland  to  5,525,210.     The  corrected  death-rate  of  the  quarter 
was  22*1  per  1,000  ;  the  birth-rate   37*1  ;  the  marriage   rate 
for  the  previous  quarter  15*5.     The   annual   birth-rate    was 
somewhat  above   the   average  ;  it   was   37-00  in  1,000.     Mr. 
Glaisher  shows  that  April  came  in  cold  ;  that  the  temperature 
then  rose,  and  was   high  until  near   the  end  of  the  month. 
Anon  cold  came,  and  rain  fell  in  small  quantities  in  different 
parts  of  the   country,  until  May  had  fully  set  in ;  then  the 
weather  became  warm   and  dry,  and   full  of  sunshine  until 
nearly  the  end  of  June,  when  the   cold,  changeable   fit  re- 
turned, and  brought  a  little  rain.     These  months  were  almost 
rainless  at  Greenwich  ;  only  1*2  of  rain  fell  on  15  days  out  of 
91,  against  an  average  of  5*8  in.     Over  the  country,  especially 
in  the   north,    the  rainfall   was  not   so  inconsiderable.      Mr. 
Glaisher  estimates   the  mean  rainfall  at  3*37  in.     The  mean 
temperature    at    Greenwich     was    54  4    Fahrenheit.       The 
mean  temperature  was  12*4  deg.    centigrade  ;  about  1  deg. 
over  the  average.    The  air  was  unusually  dry.    Taking  satura- 
tion  at  1*00,  the  degree  of  humidity  was  -70,  whereas  it  was 
'76  on  an  average  of  29  years.     The  air  travelled  horizontally 
at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour.    In  metric  measure  at  Green- 
wich,  the  rainfall  of  three  -months  was   3  centimetres,   the 
average  being  15  centimetres  ;  for  the  country  generally  the 
rainfall  was  about  8   centimetres.     The  wind  travelled  hori- 
zontally at  the  rate  of  16  5  kilometres  an  hour.   The  mortality, 
22  in  1,000,  did  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  season,  which 
lies  between   the  extremes  of  winter  when  it  is  highest,  and 
summer  when  it  is  lowest,  unless  some  great  epidemic  pre- 
vails.    121,246  persons  died  in  the  91  days;  more  by  7,50S 
than  the  average  of  the  preceding  three  spring  quarters.     The 
annual  mortality  per    1,000   was  22'81  in  the  chief  town  dis- 
tricts, less  than  the  average   of  ten  preceding  years  by  061  ; 
while  in  the   other  districts  of  small  towns   and  villages  the 
mortality  was  21*02,  or  069  above  the  average.     This  may 
probably  be  interpreted  to  imply  that  the  sanitary   measures 
now   in  operation   in  towns  are  producing  an  effect  whi 
counteracted  by  the  increase  of  neglected  nuisances   in  the 
country.     This  establishes  the  necessity  of  covering  the  whole 
area  <>f  the  kingdom  with  an  effective  sanitary  adrainistra 
The  mortality  of  London  has  increased  in  the  tl  pring 

quarters ;  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  mortality  of  Bir« 
mi-Ogham,  Manchester,  Salford,  Sheffield,  Hull  ;  an'  increase 
in  Bradford  among  the  17  English  towns  of  the  first, magni- 
tude. The  mortality  in  the  50  towns  of  second  magnitude 
was  at  the  rate  of  21*9  in  1,000  ;  among  these  towns  thoso  of 
lowest  mortality  were  Dover,  Southampton,  Coventry,  Birken- 
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head,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  South  Shields,  Carlisle,  where  the 
mortality  ranged  from  13  "1  in  Birkenhead  to  2S-3  in  Carlisle. 
Among  the  towns  of  highest  mortality  are  Maidstone,  Reading, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Exeter,  Stoke-upon-Trent,  Macclesfield, 
Wigan,  Bolton,  Huddersfield,  Halifax,  Swansea,  where  the 
mortality  ranged  from  235  in  Reading  to  27  0  in  Exeter,  and 
31  6  in  Halifax.  These  high  rates  of  mortality  should  be  in- 
quired into  specially  by  the  local  authorities.  Measles,  scarlet 
fever,  and  fever  have  been  epidemic  in  Halifax ;  but  the 
diseases  that  prove  so  fatal  in  Exeter  are  not  so  apparent.  In 
17  large  English  towns  the  rate  of  mortality  from  the  seven 
principal  zymotic  diseases,  namely  —  small-pox,  measles, 
scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  whooping-cough,  fever,  and  diarrhoea 
was  lowest  in  Sunderland  (I'll  and  Leicester  (1.4),  highest  in 
Sheffield  (4-8),  Bradford,  and  Bristol  (5*6)  per  1,000,  At  the 
present  time  it  is  important  to  watch  closely  the  mortality  of 
infants.  In  the  healthier  districts  of  England  it  appears  by 
the  Life  Table  that  out  of  100  born  alive  10  die  in  the  twelve 
months  following.  Now,  the  births  in  a  quarter  have  been 
compared  with  the  deaths  iu  the  same  time  under  one  year  of 
age  in  17  large  English  towns,  and  the  deaths  are  15  to  100 
births  ;  five  are  killed  by  various  causes  in  these  town3  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ten  that  die  in  healthy  country  districts.  In  this 
quarter  the  infants  fared  worse  in  Bradford,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, Leeds,  Bristol,  where  from  17  to  IS  out  of  100  born 
alive  died  ;  best  in  Portsmouth,  Sunderland,  and  Sheffield, 
where  from  11  to  13  infants  under  12  months  of  age  died  to 
100  born  alive.  It  may  be  of  use  to  state  that  no  epidemic 
disease  prevailed  to  any  extent  during  the  three  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June,  in  Lowestoft,  Heme  Bay,  Eastbourne, 
Sidmouth,  Exmouth,  Ilfracombe,  Tenby,  Aberystwith,  Llan- 
dudno, Rhyl,  Malvern,  Buxton,  Matlock,  and  Harrogate. 
Scarborough,  Yarmouth,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Weymouth, 
Torquay,  Penzance,  Weston-super-Mare,  Southport,  and  Tun- 
bridge  experienced  outbreaks  either  of  scarlet  fever  or  of  some 
other  zymotic  malady,  but  in  none  of  these  places  was  any 
epidemic  very  fatal  except  in  Penzance.  It  is  thus  fortunate, 
the  Registrar  General  concludes,  that,  while  a  sanguinary  war 
is  raging  on  the  Continent,  tourists  find  the  English  watering- 
places  in  a  comparatively  satisfactory  state — in  fact,  much 
healthier  than  the  places  of  resort  abroad,  where  sanitary 
science  has  made  even  much  less  progress  than  in  England. 

The  Edinburgh  University  Club.— On  Monday,  the  1st 
instant,  the  Members  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Club  dined 
at  Hampton  Court.  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Sieveking,  one  of 
the  Vice-presidents,  from  indisposition,  the  chair  was  occupied 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Halley,  who  recapitulated  the  objects  of 
the  Club,  dwelling  particularly  on  the  opportunities  its  perio- 
dical reunions  afforded  for  the  revival  of  early  College  associa- 
tions, and  the  maintenance  of  good-fellowship  among  the 
wult'.y- scattered  alumni  of  Edinburgh. 

Vaccination. — The  Privy  Council  have  presented  Mr.  J. 
W.  Dryland,  M.R.C.S.,  of  Kettering,  a  gratuity  of  £22  4s., 
and  to  Mr.  W.  Conway  Hind,  of  the  Swineshead  District  of 
the  Boston  Union,  the  sum  of  £7  7s.  for  successful  vacci- 
nation. 

The  Northampton  Lunatic  Asylum. — The  Annual  Report 
of  this  institution  has  just  reached  us,  and,  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  its  pages,  we  congratulate  the  Committee  of  Man- 
agement generally,  and  the  Medical  Superintendent  and  Secre- 
tary particularly,  upon  the  excellence  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  employment  and  amusement  of  the  large  number  of 
patients  the  Asylum  contains.  Husbandry  and  gardening  are 
extensively  patronised  ;  and  even  the  question  of  "What  shall 
we  do  with  our  sewage  ?  "  is  disposed  of  in  miniature,  by  its 
distribution  by  gravitation  over  the  land,  which  is  much  en- 
riched thereby.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  Asylum  during 
the  past  year  was  573,  the  sexes  being  about  equal.  The 
deaths  were  somewhat  in  excess  of  previous  years,  which  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  large  proportion  of  extreme  cases 
admitted.  Some  time  ago  we  directed  attention  to  the  great 
want  of  accommodation  for  the  insane  of  the  middle  class— for 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  heavy  sums,  and  who  are  still 
above  being  paupers.  We  are  happy  to  find  this  desideratum 
is  accomplished  by  the  additions  made  to  the  buildings  of  this 
institution,  where  the  payments  vary  from  one  guinea  per 
week,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  ac- 
commodation required. 

Sanitary  Eeform.— It  is  stated  that  the  managers  of  the 
metropolitan  asylums  have  resolved  to  retain  possession  of  the 


fever  hospital  at  Hampstead  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  metropolis,  which  is  threatened  with  an  epidemic  of 
typhus  fever.  Alas  !  no  fever  hospital  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  this  metropolis.  The  cures  effected  at  the  hospital 
will  be  but  a  poor  compensation  for  the  deaths  of  thousands 
which  must  occur  from  the  effects  of  dirt,  muddle,  and  "  con- 
sideration "  before  next  Session.  What  the  metropolis  really 
requires  is  a  simplification  of  our  Sanitary  Acrs  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  less  complicated  machinery  than  that 
which  local  authorities  now  neglect  to  put  in  action.  It  also 
requires  a  Home  Secretary  who  will  not  only  take  a  deep 
interest  in  matters  of  domestic  concern,  but  will  also  energeti- 
cally, and  without  loss  of  time,  carry  out  those  reforms  which 
are  so  urgently  required.  Our  lives  should  be  to  the  Home 
Secretary  what  sovereigns  are  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. A  waste  of  the  former  is  far  more  serious  than  a 
waste  of  the  latter.  The  terrible  mortality  from  scarlet  fever 
which  made  so  many  homes  desolate  last  year,  and  has  since 
become  chronic  in  the  metropolis,  should  have  made  sanitary 
reform  one  of  the  principal  measures  of  the  Session  now  ex- 
piring ;  but  it  is  too  late  now.  No  ray  of  sunshine  will  clear 
the  shadow  of  death  that  wraps  in  misery  and  gloom  the  dens 
which  form  the  dwelling  place  and  dying  place  of  so  many  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  this  country.  Perhaps  when  we  have 
educated  them  they  will  be  more  content  to  live  like  pigs  and 
die  like  dogs  ;  in  the  meantime  it  only  remains  for  them  to 
make  their  bow  to  the  Home  Secretary  and  thank  him  for  the 
kind  "  consideration  "  he  has  bestowed  on  their  case.  M  Ave 
Ca±sar,  morituri  te  salutant  ! "  is  more  likely  to  be  his  greeting 
at  the  close  of  the  Session  then  "  Well  done,  thou  good  and 
faithful  servant  ! "  which  expression  he  modestly  informed  his 
audience  at  the  Mansion-house  on  Saturday  he  expects  to  hear 
addressed  to  himself  and  the  other  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  a  reward  for  his  labours. — Pall  Mall  G  \ 

Prizes  at  the  French  Academy. — M.  Chenu  has  obtained 
the  statistical  prize  for  his  Medico- Chirurgical  Statistics  of  the 
Campaign  of  Italy  in  1859-60.  The  prize  for  Medicine  and 
Surgery  has  been  conferred  on  M.  Junod  for  his  Haemo- 
spasia,  £100.  M.  Luschka,  of  Tubingen,  for  his  Topo- 
graphical Anatomy,  £80.  MM.  Paulet  and  Sarazin,  for  the 
same  subject,  £80.  Dr.  H.  Roger,  for  his  Chorea  in  Children, 
M.  Maurin,  for  his  Typhus  among  the  Arabs,  £60.  M. 
Knoch,  of  St.  Petersburg,  for  his  Bothriocephalus  Magnus, 
and  M.  Saint  Cyr,  for  his  Tinea  Favosa  among  Domestic 
Animals,  £40  each.  Other  prizes  are  conferred  for  investga- 
tions  and  proposals  to  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  certain  un- 
healthy trades,  viz. — M.  Pimont,  for  his  Plastic  Calorifuge, 
£100.  M  Charriere,  for  his  Apparatus  for  saving  ship- 
wrecked crews.  The  Cuvier  prize  has  been  awarded  to 
Ehrenberg.  The  Barbier  prize  has  been  divided  between 
M.  Mirault,  of  Angers,  for  his  Temporary  Surgical  Occlusion 
of  the  Lids  in  the  treatment  of  Ectropion  arising  from  a 
Cicatrix  ;  and  Dr.  Stilling,  of  Cassel,  for  the  improvements 
introduced  by  him  in  Ovariotomy.  The  Godard  prize  has 
been  presented  to  HyrtL  Vienna,  for  Genito-Urinary  Organs 
of  Fishes. 

Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health. — At  the  annual 
meeting  of  this  Association  the  following  officers  were  elected 
for  the  year  ensuing  :  —President,  Dr.  Robert  Druitt ;  Vice- 
presidents,  Dr.  Aldis,  Dr.  Buchanan,  and-  Dr.  Woodforde  ; 
Treasurer,  Dr.  Aldis  ;  Secretaries,  Dr.  J.  Northcote  Vinen 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Stevenson  ;  General  Purposes  Committee, 
Drs.  E.  Ballard,  H.  Lethebv,  W.  Hardwicke,  W.  T.  Hiff, 
Thos.  Sutton,  J.  J.  Rygate,  Mr.  Jno.  Liddle,  and  Mr.  C.  F.  J. 
Lord. 

Apothecaries'  Hall. — At  a  Court  of  Examiners  held  on  the 
4th  inst.,  Messrs.  William  Frederick  Richardson  Burgess,  of 
Bethnal-green  road;  James  Tompsett,  of  St.  Leonard's-on-Sea ; 
and  Samuel  Walker,  of  York,  having  passed  the  necessary 
examinations,  were  admitted  licentiates  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries;  and  Messrs.  Arthur  Culver  James,  of  Guy's 
Hospital ;  William  Odell,  of  St.  Bartholomews  Hospital  ; 
William  Rendall,  of  Guy's  Hospital ;  and  William  George 
Watson,  of  University  College  Hospital,  passed  the  primary 
professional  examination. 

Fever  in  London. — The  following  are  the  numbers  of  cases 
admitted  into  the  London  Fever  Hospital  during  the  last  few 
weeks  : — There  were  admitted  during  the  week  ending  May 
7th,  2  cases  ;  14th,  6  ;  21st,  10  ;  23th,  8  ;  June  4th,  4  ;  11th, 
14 ;  18th,  9  ;  25th,  10 ;  July  2nd,  13  ;  9th,  18  ;  16th,  36  ; 
23rd,  13 ;  30th,  8. 
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Vaccination. — Dr.  Snow  says  in  his  last  monthly  report  as 
City  Registrar  of  Providence,  in  America  : — The  experience 
of  the  past  winter  has  only  been  a  repetition  of  the  old,  well- 
established  story  in  this  city — the  absolute  protection  from 
small-pox  afforded  by  vaccination,  and  the  importance  of  re- 
vaccination.  The  small-pox  has  been  brought  into  Providence 
no  less  than  five  times  since  last  November  from  other  places. 
The  first  time  the  disease  wa3  extensively  spread  before  it 
was  recognised  ;  but  was  arrested  completely  after  about  thirty 
cases,  mostly  modified,  had  occurred.  In  the  other  four  in- 
stances the  disease  was  confined  to  the  parties  who  brought  it 
from  other  places.  Vaccination  has  been  quite  general  in  the 
city  during  the  past  winter,  and  we  may  say  confidently  that 
there  are  few,  if  any,  places  in  the  country  where  the  popu- 
lation is  so  well  protected  against  small-pox  as  in  Providence. 


Fatty  Degeneration  of  the  Placenta.    By  Andrew  C. 
Kemper,  A.M.,  M.D.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


September  25th,   1868,   Mrs. ,  set,    33,  had    always 

enjoyed  excellent  health  ;  uterine  functions  perfectly  regular  ; 
nearly  two  years  after  her  marriage,  she  supposed  herself  for 
the  first  time  pregnant,  her  catamenia  having  ceased.  She 
experienced  all  the  usual  effects  of  that  condition,  without  any 
unfavourable  symptom,  until  February.  About  the  first  of 
January  she  had  suffered  for  several  days  from  mental  anxiety, 
and  in  the  second  week  in  February  she  became  aware  of  a 
sudden  diminution  in  her  size,  after  which  she  was  not  larger 
than  previous  to  her  conception.  There  was  no  discharge  or 
other  sensible  cause  for  this.  About  the  middle  of  April  some 
dribbling  hemorrhage  occurred,  and  continued  for  a  couple  of 
weeks.  Medical  advice  was  sought,  but  without  any  practical 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  except  to  convince  her  that  she  was 
mistaken  in  the  supposition  that  she  had  been  pregnant.  The 
haemorrhage  returned  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  May,  and  on 
the  30th,  after  two  or  three  sharp  labour  pains,  a  blighted 
foetus,  of  apparently  two  months,  was  expelled  from  the  uterus. 
Membranes  were  of  a  dark,  dusky,  modena  colour,  unbroken, 
and  showing  the  form  of  the  foetus  through  -them.  Placenta 
normal  size  for  foetus  of  two  months,  entirely  composed  of^fat, 
but  resembling  on  its  uterine  surface  the  outer  layer  of  fat  on 
the  ribs  of  beef,  and  was  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Uterine 
surface  presented  two  irregularly  shaped,  branch-like  bloody 
streaks,  three  lines  broad,  and  an  inch  and  a-half  long  respec- 
tively, very  nearly  at  right  angles  with  each  other.  Excepting 
these  streaks,  there  was  no  appearance  of  vessels  upon  or 
within  the  placenta.  The  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen 
seemed  to  be  of  more  than  ordinary  thickness.  The  pelvis 
was  of  good  shape  and  well  developed.  The  lochial  discharge 
ceased  on  the  fourth  day.  On  the  sixth  day  there  was  a 
sudden  gush  of  blood  from  the  uterus  that  blanched  the  cheeks 
and  lips  of  the  patient.  Since  then  there  has  been  no  dis- 
charge. The  convalescence  has  been  rapid,  and  the  patient 
has  been  going  about  the  streets  for  several  weeks  apparently 
in  perfct  health. — American  Journal  of  tlie  Medical  Science. 

A  Case  of  Dislocation  of  the  Humerus  from  Sneezing. 
Keported  by  P.  H.  Garritson,  M,D. ,  Macomb,  111. 

I  was  called  early  one  morning  to  see  John  II.,  a  carpenter 
by  trade,  aged  forty-two,  who,  while  combing  his  hair,  pre- 
paring for  breakfast,  suddenly  sneezed  and  dislocated  the  head 
of  the  humerus  into  the  axilla.  By  grasping  the  arm  close  up 
to  the  axilla  with  my  left  hand,  and  with  my  right  manipula- 
ting the  elbow,  I  succeeded,  with  but  little  difficulty,  in  redu- 
cing the  dislocation.  The  after  treatment  consisted  simply  in 
supporting  the  arm  in  a  sling  for  a  few  days. 

Now,  the  rationale  of  the  dislocation  I  am  not  certain  that 
I  know,  but  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself.  He  says  he 
was  combing  his  hair  with  his  right  hand,  and  was  holding  1 1 is 
left  arm  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  coracoid  process  of  the 
Bcapula.  In  the  act  of  sneezing  we  naturally  throw  the  head 
forward,  and  the  arm  at  the  same  time  being  held  in  the  posi- 
tion he  liad  his,  the  muscles  being  relaxed,  save  sufficient  to 
retain  the  position,  through  the  involuntary  sudden  contrac- 
tion of  the  deltoid,  brachialis  anticus  and  biceps  muscles,  the 
elbow  will  raise  and  the  head  of  the  humerus  be  OOTl 
dingly  or  proportionately  depressed.  This  we  think  must  have 
been  the  cause  of  the  dislocation.  Never  having  heard  oi  a 
dislocation  being  produced  under  such  circumstances,  1  have 
thought  a  note  of  it  might  not  be  uninteresting  to  some  of  the 
profession. — Medical  Archives, 


DECAPITATION  IN  HANGING. 

We  understand  that  an  investigation  was  held,  by 
order  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  Tuesday  last  at  the 
Richmond  Bridewell,  by  Drs.  Lentaigne  and  Hatchell  into 
the  occurrence  which  took  place  at  the  execution  of  the 
convict  Carr.  The  whole  question  to  be  decided  was  as  to 
whether  the  drop  of  14  feet  was  so  long  as  to  involve  the 
unfortunate  result.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Price,  the  gaoler 
at  Kilmainham,  had  expressed  to  the  governor  of  the 
Richmond  prison  and  to  the  Board  of  Superintendence 
that  the  rope  would  break,  or  else  decapitation  would  take 
place,  and  it  seems  very  strange  that  this  warning  was  not 
communicated  to  Dr.  Minchin,  the  surgeon  of  the  jail.  At 
the  coroner's  inquest,  subsequently — 

Dr.  Minchin  was,  of  course,  examined,  and  took  his 
stand  firmly  on  the  investigations  of  Professor  Haughton 
to  which  we  alluded  in  our  last.  It  appears  that  the  long 
drop  is  not  so  much  of  a  novelty  in  Ireland  as  we  had  been 
led  to  suppose.  Dr.  Minchin  mentioned  several  cases  in 
which  it  had  been  used,  and  notably  referred  to  the  execution 
of  Burke  at  Clonmel  some  years  ago.  The  convict  in  this 
case  was  12  stone  weight,  and  received  a  drop  of  1G  feet, 
which,  according  to  Professor  Haughton's  formula,  would 
give  a  shock  of  2,688  lbs.,  or  nearly  a  ton  and  a  quarter, 
and  yet  decapitation  did  not  follow. 

A  member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendence  of  the 
City  Prison,  Hugh  O'Rorke,  J.P.,  of  New  Row,  a  man  of 
great  intelligence,  and  well  skilled  in  matters  relating  to 
manufacture  of  ropes,  gave  most  important  evidence. 
He  showed  that  the  rope  (in  Carr's  case),  owing  to  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  its  strands  had  been  laid,  was  in- 
capable of  the  smallest  degree  of  resiliency,  a  property 
which  is  possessed  by  all  good  ropes,  and  he  attributed 
the  accident  to  this  fact,  and  not  to  the  length  of  fall  at 
all.  If  it  had  been  properly  made  it  should  have 
"  sprung"  about  two  feet — i.e.,  elongated  by  its  elasticity 
and  shortened  again.  Out  of  several  ropes  on  the  table 
he  picked  out  one  and  said  that  from  its  make  he  would 
insure  its  having  the  necessary  spring ;  whereupon  Mr. 
Price,  of  Kilmainham,  at  once  remarked,  "that  is  the 
very  rope  with  which  Kilkenny  was  hung,  and  it  actually 
did  become  elongated  considerably  at  the  moment  of  the 
fall,  and  sprang  back  again  !"  The  Commissioners  looked 
upon  Mr.  O'Rorke's  evidence  as  very  satisfactory,  and 
most  valuable,  as  establishing  the  fact  that  the  length  of 
drop  recommended  by  Dr.  Minchin,  in  accordance  with 
the  rule  enunciated  by  Professor  Haughton,  was  not  ex- 
cessive, and  that  the  accident  was  not  attributable  to  any 
error  of  calculation  on  his  part. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS.- 

Noticb  to  Subscribers. — The  Publish  \&  those 

'Lhvii  who  hiv,-  nut  paid  their  Annual  Subscription,  now  i 
that  the  most  convenient  mode  of  remittance  is  by  l'osl-office  Or 
cheque,  which  should  be  male  pay  all-,  in  BtgUUtd,  to  Albert  At/red 
Tind'ill ;    Ireland,    Mojfutt   and    Co. ;     Scotland,   Maclachlan    and 
Stetvart. 

"FREE  TRADE  IN  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS." 
To  Of  h'ditor  of  t'o  "  .1/  dar." 

Sin,— I  have  just  had  my  attention  called  to  an  article  in  your  im- 
pression of  the  22nd  of  J  Hue  list,  entitled  "  Free  Trade  in  Surgical  Eb- 
sti'iinirnts,-'  in  which  you  comment  very  freely  on  the  opinl 
by  the  Nottingham  and  Notts  Chorai  to  the 

issue  of  Maw,  Bon,  and  Thompson*!  oatalogue  to  bus 

In  justiiv  to  the  members  of  thai  Association,  will  yon  allow 
say  thai  yon  appear  to  be  1  ler  an  erroneous  impression  wiin 

regard  to  tln>  decision  in  question. 

The  chemists  of  Nottingham,  like  other  towns,  are  not,  and  have  no 
wish  to  lie,  Tendon  of  surgical  Instruments.  Thei  think,  with  yen,  that 
Maw,  Son,  and  Thompson  are  perfectly  justilled  in  sending  onl 
lists  of  Buch  things  to  tho  Profession,  and  would  support  the  in  in  such 
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BELFAST  BOAKD  OF  GUARDIAN 

ALLEGED   DISCOURTESY   TO   A   MEDICAL    OFFICER. 

With  reference  to  the  charge  made  by  Dr.  Rea  against 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  one  of  the  relieving  officers,  for  dis- 
cottttesy  and  impertinence,  Dr.  Rea  appeared  by  direction 
of  the  Board  to  substantiate  his  statements.  It  seems 
that  a  man  named  Russell  had  applied  to  Mr.  Wilson  for 
admission  into  the  hospital.  Mr.  Wilson,  knowing  him 
to  be  a  person  of  bad  character,  sent  him  to  Dr.  Rea  with 
a  line  inquiring  if  he  was  able  to  work.  Dr.  Rea  scored 
out  the  words  "  fit  to  work,"  and  submitted  that  he  was 
"  ill  with  rheumatism."  Mr.  Wilson  again  sent  to  know 
if  he  was  able  to  do  work,  and  Dr.  Rea  struck  out  the 
word?.  This  was  repeated  four  times,  and  on  the  fourth 
time  Dr.  Rea  wrote  on  the  back  of  the  ticket  that  the  | 
patient  required  urgent  medical  treatment.  Dr.  Rea  also 
wrote  to  the  Board,  stating  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  gone  out 
of  his  sphere  to  treat  him  discourteously,  and  even  im- 
pertinently. 

The  Chairman. — The  point  now  is,  was  Mr.  Wilson 
right  or  wrong  in  insisting  on  getting  an  answer  as  to 
whether  the  man  was  fit  to  work  or  not  I 

Mr.  Gaffikin. — What  was  the  answer  the  doctor  gave 
you  when  vou  inquired  whether  he  was  fit  to  work  or 
not  J 

Mr.  Wilson. — That  he  was  ill  from  rheumatism. 

Mr.  Ward. —  A  relieving  officer  ha?  great  discretion  and 
great  responsibility  and  I  think  it  his  duty  to  know 
whether  a  man  is  able  to  work.  It  strikes  me  it  was  a 
very  proper  question  for  him  to  ask.  The  whole  question 
of  relief  or  non-relief  turned  upon  the  answer  ;  because  if 
a  man  was  able  to  work  and  got  hospital  relief,  and  it 
turned  out  upon  the  doctor's  certificate  that  he  did  not 
require  the  relief,  it  would  be  very  improper  to  put  him 
on  the  rates. 

The  Chairman. — Did  you,  Dr.  Rea,  intend,  in  this  case, 
that  the  man  should  be  sent  to  the  hospital  ? 

Dr.  Rea. — Certainly,  I  did. 

Mr.  Wilson. — Well,  then,  Sir,  I  would  like  to  know  if 
he  was  under  medical  treatment  when  in  this  house  ? 

Chairman  — I  don't  think  that's  the  question 

After  some  further  discussion  it  was  arranged  that  some 
other  form  should  be  prepared  to  obviate  the  difficulty. 

Dr.  Rea  said  he  had  no  objection  to  the  matter  being 
settled,  and  the  subject  then  dropped. 

The  remaining  business  was  routine. 


CARRICK-ON-SUIR    DISPENSARY   COMMITTEE. 

Tiie  business  of  the  meeting  was  in  reference  to  the 
complaint  made  by  Mr.  Murphy,  apothecary,  about  certain 
medicines  suppliel  to  the  dispensary,  by  the  contractor,  and 
which  Mr.  Murphy  said  were  unfit  for  use. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  explained  that  the  medicines  complained 


of  were  not  quite  up  to  the  mark,  but  they  were  dispensed 
without  any  bad  effect. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  explained  that  the  matter  would 
have  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  committee 
before  this,  but  there  was  no  meeting  of  that  body  on  the 
13th  idt. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopted  by  the 
meeting  :  — 

Resolved—  "That  inasmuch  as  it  appears  that  the  medi- 
cines complained  of  were  used  before  the  meeting  on  the 
13th  of  June,  and  the  medical  officer  having  stated  that 
he  cautioned  the  contractor  at  the  time,  and  that  all  the 
medicines  supplied  before  and  since  have  given  satisfac- 
tion, that  no  further  action  be  taken  on  the  matter,  but 
we  recommend  the  medical,  officer  to  get  a  written  report 
from  the  apothecary  should  such  a  thing  occur  in  future.'' 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


SLIGO   BOARD  OF  GUARDIAN-. 

VOUCHING     OF     REQUISITION'S     OF     COMMITTEES. 

A  requisition  was  read  from  Dr.  Burrows  for  medicine 
and  medical  appliances  for  the  Riverstown  Dispensary. 

A  guardian  asked  if  the  dispensary  committee  had 
signed  the  application. 

Mr.  Kerrigan,  speaking  from  his  experience,  believed 
that  if  those  requisitions  were  to  await  a  meeting  of  the 
dispensary  committee,  the  dispensary  would  be  often  left 
without  medicines. 

Mr.  MUloughry  understood  that  ic  was  not  legally 
necessary  to  have  them  signed  by  committees. 

Mr.  C.  G.  Jones  believed  it  was,  but  of  necessity  they 
did  not  ask  to  have  it  done. 

Mr.  Jeremy  Jones  said  that  out  of  the  thirty  or  forty 
gentlemen  that  constituted  the  committee  of  management 
for  the  Sligo  Dispensary,  on  a  late  occasion  no  member 
attended  a  meeting  but  himself. 

The  requisition  was  passed,  and  the  matter  dropped. 


OMAGH  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

COMPULSORY   VACCIXATIOX. 

The  following  letter  from  A.  H.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Medical 
officer,  Fintona  District, addressed  to  Mr.  M'Knight,  Clerk 
of  the  Union,  was  read  before  the  Board  by  the  Chair- 
man : — 

"  Finton^  July  23,  I 

"  Dear  Sir, — James  M'Connell,  child  of  James 
M'ConnelL,  born  and  registered  in  Dromore  district,  was 
vaccinated  by  me  successfully  in  October,  1869,  the  child 
being  then  and  since  resident  in  this  district.  The  father 
nnmoned  to  Trillick  Petty  Sessions  in  May  last,  for 
not  having  his  child  vaccinated  in  Dromore,  although  he 
had  not  resided  in  that  District  sine*  May,  1869,  and  fined 
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in  his  absence  and  has  since  paid  2s.  Gd.  fine  and  costs. 
The  mother  has  been  with  me  to-day  complaining  of  the 
hardship,  and  I  thought  it  right  to  lay  the  facts  before  you 
for  the  information  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  who  will,  I 
hope,  take  the  case  into  consideration.  Mrs.  M'Connell 
states  that  on  their  getting  the  summons,  they  went 
to  Dr.  Marshall  and  snowed  him  my  certificate  of  suc- 
cessful vaccination  of  the  child." 

Mr.  James  Mackay  considered  that  it  was  a  case  of 
great  hardship,  and  wondered  very  much  why  the  case 
had  been  proceeded  with  if  it  was  true  that  the  certificate 
of  vaccination  had  been  shown  to  Dr.  Marshall. 

Mr.  Stack  remarked  that  if  M'Connell  had  attended  the 
Petty  Sessions  and  shown  the  certificate  to  the  Magistrates 
the  case  would  have  been  dismissed  with  costs  against  the 
doctor. 

Mr.  Greer  said  that  assuming  the  woman's  story  to  be 
true,  it  was  very  wrong  of  the  doctor  after  having  seen  the 
certificate  to  make  no  remark  about  it  at  Petty  Sessions. 

Mr.  Stack  recommended  that  a  statement  of  the  allega- 
tion made  by  M'Connell  be  sent  to  Dr.  Marshall  and  that 
he  be  directed  to  pay  the  costs  which  had  been  incurred  in 
the  proceeding. 

Captain  Buchanan  was  in  favour  of  the  Doctor  being 
communicated  with  respecting  the  matter  before  anything 
should  be  put  on  the  minute  books. 

This  course  was  unanimously  approved  of  by  the  Board, 
aud  the  Clerk  was  directed  to  write  to  Dr.  Marshall  re- 
garding the  matter. 


CLAREMORRIS  UNION. 

Mr.  Henry  French,  pursuant  to  notice  of  motion, 
proposed  that  the  salary  of  Dr.  P.  B.  Reynolds,  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Claremorris  Dispensary  District  be  in- 
creased from  .£75  to  £100  per  annum,  same  being  the 
salary  paid  in  the  other  dispensary  districts  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  F.  A.  O'Malley  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division. 

Mr.  James  E.  Treston  proposed,  and  Captain  Sheffield 
seconded,  the  following  resolution,  which  was  also  adop- 
ted unanimously  :—  "  That  whenever  a  Medical  Officer  in 
this  Union  absents  himself  in  future  from  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  unless  such  absence  is  occasioned  from  ill- 
ness, the  Medical  Officer  will  be  required  to  defray  the 
expense  of  a  competent  substitute." 


ENNIS   UNION.— Wednesday. 

Medicine  Contract. — Several  tenders  came  before 
the  board  for  the  supply  of  the  above,  the  lowest  being 
that  of  Messrs.  Hunt,  Dublin.  Drs.  Dillon,  Enright,  and 
Courtnay  said  that  none  of  the  parties  whose  tenders  were 
before  the  board  could  possibly  supply  the  description  of 
medicine  required  by  the  Commissioners  at  such  a  low 
price,  but  expressed  their  conviction  that  Messrs.  Hunt's 
medicine  was  quite  as  good  as  what  the  others  could  sup- 
ply, though  proposed  at  a  lower  rate. 

The  Chairman  thought  it  would  be  very  injurious  to  the 
ratepayers  of  the  Union  if  they  rejected  the  lowest  tender, 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  destroying  competition, 
especially  in  such  a  dear  commodity  as  the  medicine 
supply. 

Mr.  M'Mahon  observed  that  Mr.  Hunt  supplied  the 
union  with  medicine  during  the  past  year,  and  none  of 
the  medical  gentlemen  found  any  fault  witli  it,  he 
thought  they  might  just  as  well  accept  his.  tender  this 
year  also. 

Ultimately,  Messrs.  Hunt's  tender  was  accepted  (pend- 
ing the  appointment  of  two  securities  which  were  omitted 
in  the  form),  but  the  medicine  was  to  be  subject  to 


analysis,  and,  in  the  event  of  its  not  being  of  the  proper 
quality,  the  officers  of  the  union  were  to  purchase  the 
best  and  charge  the  contractor  with  the  increased  expen» 
diture  (if  any). 


CLONMEL  DISTRICT  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

At  the  special  meeting  of  the  Governors,  Dr.  Flynn 
laid  before  the  Board  the  following  letter,  resigning, 
through  ill  health,  his  official  appointment  as  Resident 
Medical  Superintendent  :— 

The  following  minute  was  unanimously  adopted, 
several  gentlemen  expressing  their  sincere  regret  that  ill 
health  should  have  compelled  the  retirement  of  so  faithful 
and  zealous  an  officer  as  Dr.  Flynn  had  proved  himself 
to  be  : — 

"The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Clonmel  District 
Lunatic  Asylum,  having  received  from  Dr.  Flynn  a 
document  announcing  his  determination  to  place  his  re- 
signation in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  we  cannot 
allow  his  resignation  to  go  forwrard  without  placing  on  re- 
cord our  unanimous  opinion  of  the  long  and  meritorious 
services  of  Dr.  Flynn,  extending  over  twenty-nine  years, 
during  which  time  his  close  attention  to  business,  his  un- 
varied humanity  and  skill  in  the  management  of  the 
unfortunate  class  placed  under  his  care,  has  at  all  times 
deservedly  merited  our  most  cordial  approval.  We  most 
sincerely  regret  that  Dr.  Flynn's  state  of  health  has  ren- 
dered his  resignation  advisable  ;  and  we  wish  now  to 
convey  to  Dr.  Flynn  our  most  earnest  and  affectionate 
wish  for  the  restoration  of  his  health  and  his  future 
happiness  in  his  -well-earned  and  honoured  retirement. 

"  Charles  Bunconi." 


BELFAST  BRANCH  OF  THE  ROYAL  MEDICAL 

BENEVOLENT   FUND  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND. 

On  Wednesday,  the  usual  quarterly  meeting  was  held 
here  of  the  committee  of  this  local  branch  of  the  above 
most  excellent  and  useful  society,  when  the  chair  was  filled 
by  Professor  Cuming,  M.D.,  the  other  members  present 
being  Dr.  Filson,  M.D.,  Portaferry ;  Dr.  Whitaker,  M.D.  ; 
and  Dr.  Stewart,  M.D.,  honorary  secretary.  The  report 
was  made  that  Dr.  Brown,  R.N.,  Mayor  of  Belfast,  had 
attended  as  a  deputation  at  the  recently  held  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  society  at  large  in  Dublin,  which  proved  to  be 
a  very  large  and  influential  one,  and  at  which,  according 
to  the  official  statements  that  were  made,  the  affairs  of  the 
society  appeared  to  be  prospering,  and  that  a  steady  in- 
crease of  supporters  was  on  its  subscription  roll.  The 
several  grants  recommended  to  be  given  to  the  society's 
recipients  of  this  branch  were  all  freely  made  by  the 
parent  body,  and  have  since  been  duly  received  by  the  re- 
spective applicants,  each  being  deeply  grateful  for  an 
assistance  always  in  time  and  acceptable,  however  small  in 
amount.  The  meeting  on  Wednesday  had  under  discus- 
sion a  subject  which  has  been  already  frequently  before  it 
■ — namely,  the  large  number  comparatively  of  the  Profes- 
sion, both  in  town  and  in  the  country  districts,  who  lend  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  earnest  calls  made  upon  them  to  give  their 
countenance  and  support  to  a  society  whose  objects  are  so 
purely  beneficent  and  so  deserving  of  being  maintained  in 
vigorous  operation,  but  which  they  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
when  so  many  "shut  up  their  bowels  of  compassion"  from 
those  of  all  others  requiring  their  warmest  aid.  It  was 
hoped,  however,  that  this  apathy  would  give  way  to  a 
kindlier  and  more  generous  lino  of  action — one  which 
would  redound  so  much  to  to  the  credit  of  all  parties,  and 
bring  joy  and  gladness  to  not  a  few  whose  poverty  was 
their  misfortune,  and  not  their  fault.  Some  routine  busi- 
ness having  been  disposed  of,  the  chair  was  vacated,  and 
the  meeting  adjourned. 
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THE  GUINEA  FEE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF     THE  IRISH   MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL. 

Sir, — We  believe  most  of  the  heads  of  our  Profession,  to- 
gether with  those  who  are  anxious  to  uphold  their  rights, 
insist  upon  the  value  of  the  old  English  guinea  in  payment 
of  fees.  We  have  frequently  heard  it  discussed  whether 
the  acceptance  of  a  sovereign  would  not  do  equally  well 
>inee  the  guinea  coin  has  become  extinct,  but  the  majority 
ruled  that  the  extra  shilling  was  essential.  Now  we  be- 
lieve it  is  not  generally  known  that  when  the  guinea 
was  originally  coined  it  was  intended  to  make  it  value 
for  a  current  twenty- shilling  piece,  but  from  an  error  the 
value  of  the  gold  was  increased.  We  understand  in  the 
time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  the  true  value  of  the  coin  was 
twenty  shillings  and  eightpence,  and  it  was  in  his  time 
the  Crown  proclaimed  the  value  of  twenty-one  shillings. 
Of  course  we  all  remember  the  name  guinea  was  applied 
because  the  coin  was  made  from  gold  that  came  from  the 
Guinea  Coast.  The  first  notice  of  this  was  in  1649,  during 
the  Commonwealth,  but  not  until  the  days  of  Charles  II. 
was  the  name  really  given.  We  hold,  then,  since  the  coin 
was  originally  intended  to  circulate  for  twenty  shillings, 
and  that  a  costly  error  was  made,  that  the  members  of  our 
Profession  should  be  satisfied  with  the  sovereign.  We  are 
the  last  to  deprive  onr  brethren  of  their  rights,  but  this 
is  one  only  of  usage,  and  considering  the  coin  was  a  costly 
error,  and  is  now  entirely  superseded  by  a  more  useful 
one,  we  ought  to  feel  satisfied  with  it  and  prove  ourselves 
above  associating  the  paltry  shilling  with  the  compact  fee 
in  the  form  of  a  twenty-shilling  piece. 

A  Physician. 


HEALTH  OF  DUBLIN. 

Ix  the  Dublin  Registration  District,  the  births  registered 
during  the  week  ending  July  23rd,  amounted  to  165.  The 
average  number  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  years 
1864  to  1869  inclusive,  was  173. 

The  deaths  registered  during  the  week  were  US.  The 
average  number  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous 
six  years  was  109. 

Seven  deaths  were  caused  by  fever,  viz. : — 1  by  typhus, 
and  3  each  by  typhoid  or  enteric  and  simple  continued 
fever. 

Scarlet  fever  proved  fatal  in  4  instances,  and  measles 
in  1. 

Four  deaths  resulted  from  croup. 

Eleven  deaths  were  ascribed  to  bronchitis,  and  2  to 
pneumonia  or  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Three  deaths  were  referred  to  apoplexy,  and  5  to 
paralysis. 

Nine  deaths  were  caused  by  heart  disease,  and  1  by 
aneurism. 

One  death  was  ascribed  to  nephria,  or  Bright's  disease, 
and  1  to  "  urinary  disease."' 

Phthisis  or  pulmonary  consumption  caused  20  deaths, 
mesenteric  disease  2,  and  hydrocephalus,  or  water  on 
the  brain  3. 

Five  persons  died  from  cancer. 

Three  deaths  were  the  result  of  accidental  causes,  and  1 
was  suicidal. 

Of  the  deaths  registered  during  the  week,  thirty- 
two  were  under  5  years  of  age,  and  thirty- one  were  60 
years  and  upwards. 

Ix  the  Dublin  Registration  District,  the  births  registered 
during  the  week  ending  July  30th,  amounted  to  148.  The 
average  number  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  years 
1864  to  1869  inclusive,  was  157. 


The  deaths  registered  during  the  week  were  114.  The 
average  number  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous 
six  years  was  132. 

Seven  deaths  resulted  from  fever,  viz  : — 1  from  typhus, 
2  from  typhoid  or  enteric,  and  1  from  simple  continued 
fever. 

Scarlet  fever  proved  fatal  in  4  instances. 

Four  deaths  were  referred  to  diarrhea. 

Bronchitis  caused.  5  deaths,  and  pneumonia  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  lur. 

Three  deaths  were  referred  to  liver  disease,  1  to  kidney 
disease,  and  1  to  nephria,  or  Bright's  disease. 

Seven  deaths  were  ascribed  to  heart  disease,  and  1  tq 
aneurism. 

Twenty-four  deatlis  were  caused  by  phthisis  or  pulmor 
nary  consumption,  4  by  mesenteric  disease,  1  by  hydroce? 
phalus  or  water  on  the  brain,  and  3  by  scrofula. 

Four  deaths  were  referred  to  cancer. 

Thirty  deaths  occurred  in  persons  5  years  of  age,  and  19, 
in  persons  who  were  aged  60  years  and  upwards. 


THE  LUCAN  INSTITUTION   FOR  IDIOTS  NEAR 
DUBLIN. 

The  Managing  Committee  have  submitted  to  the 
Council  a  Report  which  states  that  there  were  25  children 
in  the  Institution  viz.  : — 14  Boys  and  11  Girls — of  these  9 
are  Free  ;  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  care  and  maintenance, 
varying  from  £2  l<ts.  to  .£15  a-year  is  paid  by  the  relatives 
of  9  others,  and  the  entire  by  those  of  the  remainder.  The 
numbers  were  increased  on  the  1st  of  August,  when  au 
election  was  held  for  the  admission  of  eight  more — four  to 
be  free,  and  four  partially  paying. 

In  the  Asylum  there  are  at  present  86  patients  whose 
comfort  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  supply  of  new 
furniture  and  the  improvements  effected  in  the  sanitary 
arrangements  of  the  house. 

In  their  last  Report  the  Committee  stated  the  circum- 
stances that  had  arisen  rendering  it  impossible  to  carry-  on 
the  Institution  and  Asylum  in  the  Lucan  premises.  Since 
then  they  have  received  offers  of  several  places,  one  of 
which  seemed  to  them  so  suitable  that  they  called  a  special 
meeting  of  the  Council  to  consider  it,  when  it  was  agreed 
to  accept  the  offer. 

These  premises  consist  of  the  House  and  Demesne  occu- 
pied by  the  late  Lord  Donoughmore,  at  Palmerston, 
within  five  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office.  There  are 
two  houses  and  47  acres  of  land  enclosed  on  three  sides  by 
a  high  and  substantial  wall,  and  having  free  access  to 
abundant  supplies  of  water.  The  mansion-house  will 
afford  accommodation  which  coidd  not  be  surpassed  in 
excellence  and  convenience  for  the  Lunatic  patients,  and 
the  other  will  supply  the  wants  of  the  Institution  for 
Idiot  till  a  new  building  can  be  erected. 

A  Committee  that  has  been  in  existence  for  some  time 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Asylum  for  Epileptic  Patients, 
having  made  application  to  have  a  ward  opened  for  the 
reception  of  such  patients  in  connection  with  the  Institu- 
tion, on  the  plea  that  the  two  conditions,  Idiocy  and  Epi- 
lepsy, are  very  closely  associated,  your  Committee  have 
agreed  to  do  so.  It  has  been  arranged  that  the  funds 
should  be  kept  perfectly  distinct,  and  that  the  Epileptics 
should  only  have  the  benefit  of  the  money  collected  for 
their  own  support,  and  that  none  should  be  admitted  till 
a  sufficiently  large  sum  had  been  obtained  to  cover  the 
cost  of  their  care  and  maintenance. 


We  observe  with  very  great  satisfaction,  that  Mr.  Justice 
Keogh  has  considered  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Alton  of 
Tralee,  in  a  recent  trial  worthy  of  a  very  warm  eulogism. 
Such  a  tribute  from  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Judges,  is  a  mark 
of  approval  as  worthy  of  re-spec:  as  it  is  unfortunately 
unwonted. 
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His  Lordship  said  he  seldom  met  with  a  gentleman  who 
had  power  of  conveying  in  more  explicit  or  intelligible 
language  the  injuries  received,  showing  how  thoroughly  he 
understood  the  nature  of  the  case.  He  had  given  his 
evidence  so  that  anyone  of  common  sense  could  understand 
it. 

Mr.  Coffey,  Q.C.,  replied  for  the  defence  of  the  four 
doctors,  and  paid  a  tribute  to  Dr.  Alton  for  the  lucid 
manner  in  which  he  had  detailed  his  evidence.  He  said 
he  should  follow  his  lordship  in  congratulating  the  county 
on  possessing  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Alton. 

His  Lordship  in  charging  the  jury  said,  he  should  con- 
gratulate them  on  having  in  this  county  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  clear  speaking  intelligent  doctors  he  had  ever 
met.  He  was  a  credit  to  the  county.  His  Lordship  was 
particularly  struck  with  the  abscence  of  useless  technicali- 
ties in  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Alton.  He  did  not  even  use  a 
classic  quotation  (laughter).  Speaking  of  the  fracture  he 
said  simply  the  blade  bone.  Why  if  he  wished  he  could 
convert  it  into  a  string  of  words  which  you  could  not 
understand,  and  possibly  himself. 


IMPORTANT  PROSECUTION  UNDER  THE 
CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 

At  the  Plymouth  Police  Court,  on  Friday,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Ring,  and  Mr.  Daniel  Cooper,  Secretary  to  the  London 
Rescue  Society,  who  are  at  present  residing  at  Devonport 
for  the  professed  purpose  of  opposing  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  on  behalf  of  the  Anti-Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  Association,  were  summoned  for  resisting  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Metropolitan  Police  who  are  specially  ap- 
pointed to  work  the  Acts  in  this  district  applying  to  the 
Royal  Albert  Hospital,  at  Devonport,  in  the  execution,  of 
their  duty,  and  also  for  inciting  certain  women  to  resist 
the  police.  At  present  there  are  four  summonses  against 
Mrs.  King,  and  one  against  Mr.  Cooper,  but  it  was  stated 
by  the  Admiralty  solicitor,  Mr.  E.  W.  Eastlake,  that  there 
are  many  others  to  be  brought  forward.  So  far  as  the 
case  went,  the  facts  appeared  to  be  that  Mrs.  King  and 
Mr.  Cooper  are  in  the  habit  of  daily  visiting  a  notorious 
street  in  Plymouth,  occupied  chiefly  by  women  of  bad 
character,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  women  coming 
under  the  Acts  not  to  submit  to  their  provisions.  In  the 
case  in  question  against  Mrs.  King,  partly  heard  on  Friday, 
a  prostitute  named  Eliza  Binney,  who  had  purposely 
evaded  the  Acts  for  some  time  past  by  leaving  the  neigh- 
bourhood when  served  with  a  notice  to  attend  at  the  hos- 
pital, and  who  had  just  returned,  was  being  taken  by  the 
police  to  the  hospital.  On  her  way  she  was  met  in  the 
public  streets  by  Mrs.  King  and  Mr.  Cooper,  both  of  whom 
directly  advised  her  not  to  go  unless  taken  by  force.  The 
police  ordered  them  not  to  interfere,  but  Mrs.  King,  it 
was  alleged  in  evidence,  endeavoured  to  forcibly  detain 
the  woman  by  placing  her  arms  round  her  waist,  and 
pulling  her  away  from  the  officers.  The  woman,  who  sub- 
mitted quietly  when  first  apprehended,  now  resisted  so 
much  that  the  police  were  obliged  to  use  violence,  and  at 
last  got  a  cab  to  convey  her  to  the  hospital,  where,  after 
being  kept  until  the  following  day,  she  was  seen  by  the 
house  surgeon,  and,  at  her  own  request,  also  by  three  pri- 
vate medical  men,  and  discharged  within  an  hour  after- 
wards, there  being  no  reason  for  her  detention.  The 
solicitor,  on  behalf  of  the  Admiralty,  said  that  the  oppo- 
sition of  these  people  had  become  of  such  a  serious  cha- 
racter in  the  working  of  the  Acts  that  he  had  been 
positively  instructed  to  press  in  ea?e  of  conviction  against 
Mrs.  King  for  the  infliction  of  imprisonment  without  the 
option  of  a  tine.  The  case  for  the  prosecution  in  regard 
to  the  first  charge  against  Mrs.  King  was  closed  on  Friday. 
The  address  for  the  defence  made  by  the  solicitor  on  the 


opposite  side  raised  the  technical  point  that  inasmuch  as 
no  evidence  had  been  given  that  the  woman  had  been 
served  with  a  certificate  requiring  her  attendance  at  the 
hospital,  and  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  evidence  that  the 
magistrates  had  issued  an  order  for  her  to  attend — the 
Acts  rendering  it  necessary  that  both  these  points  shall 
be  observed — the  police  had  no  right  to  apprehend  her, 
and  therefore  she  was  not  in  lawful  custody.  The  case 
was  adjourned. 

On  Tuesday  the  hearing  of  the  case  was  resumed.  The 
evidence  for  the  defence  was  completed,  four  witnesses 
having  been  called,  whose  testimony  was  directly  opposed 
to  that  of  the  constables  called  for  the  prosecution.  There 
were  four  summonses  against  Mrs.  King  and  one  against 
Mr.  Cooper.  The  Bench,  however,  declined  to  give  their 
decision  in  this  case  until  the  others  were  heard.  The 
prosecution  then  preferred  a  second  charge  against  Mrs. 
King  for  inciting  a  woman,  Avhom  the  police  were  taking 
to  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  at  Devonport,  to  resist  the 
police,  and  also  a  charge  against  Mr.  Cooper  for  inciting 
the  same  woman  to  resist.  The  other  two  summonses 
were  not  gone  into.  It  was  contended  for  the  defence  that 
there  was  positively  no  resistance  or  incitement  to  resist, 
but  that  the  only  object  in  view  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  King 
and  Mr.  Cooper  at  the  time  in  question  was  to  raise  the 
legal  point  as  to  whether  the  police,  nnder  the  circum- 
stances, were  justified  in  apprehending  the  woman  and 
taking  her  to  the  hospital.  Several  law  points  were  raised 
in  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Acts  which  will  probably 
be  settled  in  another  court.  The  Bench  fined  Mrs.  King 
and  Mr.  Cooper  £5  and  costs  each.  Notice  of  appeal  was 
given. 


MEAT  PRESERVATION. 


The  first  public  sale  by  auction  of  colonial  preserved 
meats  recently  took  place  at  the  stores  of  Messrs.  Golds* 
borough  and  Co.  The  lots  offered  were  2,000  packages  of 
meat,  each  package  or  case  containing  twelve  61b.  tins,  the 
production  of  the  Echuca  Meat  Preserving  Company.  This 
company,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention,  says  the 
Melbourne  Daily  Telegraph,  has  only  been  established  a  few 
months,  by  local  enterprise,  and  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
.£10,000.  Since  commencing  meat-preserving  operations, 
the  company  have  used  over  80,000  sheep  and  200  head  of 
cattle.  Messrs.  Goldsborough  and  Company  introduced 
their  first  sale  with  a  luncheon,  and  no  meat  except  that  of 
the  Echuca  Company  found  a  place  in  the  bill  of  fare. 
This  consisted  of  kidney  soup,  spiced  beef,  boiled  mutton 
and  caper  sauce,  sheep's  tongues  and  tomato  sauce,  Irish 
stew,  and  boiled  beef  and  carrots.  The  cold  meats,  as 
turned  out  of  the  tins,  were  sweet  and  nutritious.  The 
contents,  prepared  without  bone,  came  out  in  compact 
masses,  surrounded  and  permeated  with  gelatine.  The 
crucial  test,  the  eating  of  it,  proved  to  be  in  every  way 
equal  to  fresh  meat  newly  cooked. 


Compulsory  Retirement. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Bombay  Gazette  says  that  he  has  received  by  the  mail, 
from  a  very  authentic  source,  information  that  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  has  positively  and  peremptorily  declined  to  offer 
any  inducement  to  the  senior  members  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  India  to  retire,  and  that  he  intends  to 
carry  out  compulsory  retirement  at  fifty  years  of  age,  on 
the  promulgation  of  the  Medical  Warrant,  which  is 
shortly  expected,  authorising  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Indian  with  the  British  Medical  Service. 

The  Army  Medical  Department. — The  United 
rice  Gazette  says  that  it  is  confidently  rumoured  that  the 
scheme  for  the  unification  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment has  been  abandoned. 
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Original  Sfommximcztian^ 

A  NEW  CAUSE  OF  VENEREAL  CONTAMINA- 
TION—TESTED BY  PRACTICAL  OBSERVA- 
TIONS AND  INOCULATIONS  FROM  A 
HITHERTO  UNRECOGNISED  SOURCE  —  IN- 
OCULATION AS  A  MODE  OF  TREATMENT. 

By  Mr.  Morgan,  F.R.C.S.I., 

Professor  of  Surgical  and  Descriptive  Anatomy,  R.C.S.L 
Surgeon  to  Mercer's  and  the  Westmoreland  Lock  Hospitals. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  done  in  reconciling  the  various 
differences  of  opinion  which  still  exist  between  surgeons 
with  regard  to  the  venereal  disease,  many  of  whom  have 
paid  special  attention  to  the  subject.  Thus,  some  will  see 
the  clearest  evidences  of  the  duality  of  the  venereal  poison, 
when  examining  the  subject  from  one  point  of  view  ; 
others  will  be  equally  positive  of  the  contrary  theory,  and 
that,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  form  of  the  primary 
lesion,  the  ultimate  effects  on  the  system  will  be  much  the 
same  ;  others,  again,  will  see  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
several  forms  of  sore  and  infecting  poison,  each  followed, 
as  Carmichael  supposed,  by  special  constitutional  evidences. 
Climacteric  influences,  diatheses,  the  effects  of  certain 
treatments,  &c,  modes  of  life,  have  all  been  looked  to  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  various  modifications  of  the  primary  and 
constitutional  lesions  that  are  so  often  seen  ;  and  each 
observer  is  apt  to  view  the  question  through  the  jaundiced 
spectacles  of  preconception  and  of  the  particular  school  in 
which  he  had  been  trained.  Though  so  much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  still  the  difference  of  opinion  is 
most  remarkable.  It  must  be  assumed  that  the  Parlia- 
mentary Commission  of  Inquiry  held  during  the  last  few 
years  was  the  most  complete  investigation  into  the  subject 
that  could  be  obtained.     Witnesses  and  experts  were  ex- 


amined from  different  parts  of  the  country  and  from 
abroad,  and  yet  the  most  serious  difference  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  venereal  poison, 
and  as  to  the  characteristics  of  certain  forms  of  contagion ; 
some  holding  to  the  dual  theory  of  an  infecting  and  non- 
infecting  form  of  primary  sore,  and  others  expressing  them- 
selves as  equally  convinced  of  the  contrary. 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Government,  report 
that — "  It  is  declared  in  evidence  by  twenty-nine  experi- 
enced witnesses  that  sores  both  soft  and  hard  may  be 
followed  by  every  variety  of  syphilitic  eruption." 
,  Some  of  these  witnesses  stated  their  views  so  strongly 
that  they  may  well  deina*  1  careful  consideration.     Thus— 

Mr.  Syme,  whose  opinion,  from  his  well-known  character 
as  a  practical  surgeon,  must  be  regarded  as  having  been 
most  authoritative  and  valuable,  stated  as  follows,  so 
shortly  ago  as  April  7th,  1865  : — 

■  Mr.  Spencer  Smith. — Judging  from  the  view  which  you 
take  of  the  disease  and  its  pathology,  and  the  treatment 
you  adopt,  I  conclude  that  you  rather  incline  to  the 
opinion  that  the  whole  subject  has  been  rather  over-elabor- 
ated of  late  years  ? — A.  Most  thoroughly. 

"Chairman. — Is  there  any  further  remark  that  you  desire 
to  make  to  the  committee  upon  this  subject  ? — A.  I  think 
that  the  refinements  and  the  division  of  the  local  sores,  and 
the  varieties  of  them,  and  the  modified  administration  of 
mercury  for  their  cure,  have  done  an  infinite  deal  of  mis- 
chief. 

"  With  your  large  experience  of  venereal  diseases,  you 
must  have  seen  every  variety  of  sore.  Can  you  readily 
distinguish  sores  at  first  sight  during  their  early  stages, 
supposing  them  to  be  divided  into  sores  which  affect  the 
constitution  and  sores  which  do  not,  or  hard  and  soft 
sores  ? — A .  My  experience  does  not  lead  me  to  divide  them 
in  that  way.  I  believe  that  the  variety  of  appearances  in 
sores  depends,  not  upon  varieties  of  poison,  but  upon 
varieties  in  the  constitution  of  individuals  ;  the  constitu- 
tion, the  habits,  and  the  mode  of  life. 

"  You  do  not,  I  think,  acknowledge  the  duality  of  the 
poison.  You  think  that  different  sores  are  produced  by 
the  same  poison  I — A.  I  do." 
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Mr.  Syme  here,  no  doubt,  alludes  to  the  disease  in  males, 
and  attests  to  the  opinion  formed  by  his  "  large  experience  " 
with  them. 

Mr.  Lane,  however,  with  twenty  years'  special  experience 
at  the  Lock  Hospital,  London,  gives  his  opinion  as  follows, 
April  11th,  1865:— 

"  Chairman. — How  many  years  have  you  been  connected 
with  the  Lock  Hospital  ? — A.  About  twenty  years. 

"  As  acting  surgeon,  or  consulting  surgeon,  or  both  ? — 
A.  As  assistant  surgeon  for  about  10  years,  and  acting  sur- 
geon or  full  surgeon  for  about  10  years.  For  the  last  4  or  5 
years  I  have  been  consulting  surgeon. 

"  During  that  time  you  have  had  large  opportunities  of 
seeing  the  venereal  disease  in  all  its  forms  ? — A.  Certainly. 

"I  need  scarcely  ask  you  whether  you  recognise  the 
constitutional  disease  known  as  syphilis  ? — A.  I  do. 

u  Do  you  recognise  the  two  forms  of  the  primary  sore 
marked  by  the  soft  and  the  hard  characters  ? — A.  Yes,  I  re- 
cognise those.  I  should  say  that  the  soft  chancre  is  the 
proper  type  of  the  syphilitic  sore,  and  that  the  hard 
chancre,  the  phagedenic  sore,  and  sloughing  sore,  are  devia- 
tions from  the  soft  chancre,  that  being  the  proper  type  of 
the  venereal  sore.  I  would  add  that  I  consider  the  pri- 
mary sore  a  local  affection,  and  that  the  constitutional 
disease  depends  upon  the  continual  absorption  of  the 
poisonous  matter  of  the  original  sore. 

"  I  understand,  from  what  you  have  already  stated,  that 
the  type  of  the  disease  is  the  soft  sore  ;  but  may  I  say 
that  you  are  an  opponent  to  the  duality  of  venereal  poisons  ? 
— A.  Yes,  I  am  an  opponent  to  that.  I  consider  there  is 
but  one  poison." 

Mr.,  now  Sir  W.  Ferguson,  very  distinctly  doubts  the 
duality  of  the  disease,  applying  the  term  syphilis  to  all 
sores,  April  4,  1865  : — 

"  Has  it  happened  to  you  to  have  seen  a  secondary  erup- 
tion arising  from  a  soft  sore  1 — A.  Yes  ;  I  have  seen  infre- 
quently. 

"  Would  you  treat  that  secondary  eruption  arising  from 
the  soft  sore  as  you  would  treat  the  secondary  eruption 
arising  from  a  hard  sore  1 — A.  Yes,  pretty  much  the  same. 

"  Do  you  admit  the  distinction  between  non-infecting 
sores  and  infecting  sores,  meaning  constitutionally  infect- 
ing ;  that  there  is  a  sore  that  will  not  go  further  than  just 
affect  the  glands  of  the  groin,  and  another  sore  from  which 
you  will  have  constitutional  symptoms  ? — A.  No  ;  I  think 
that  you  see  the  constitutional  symptoms  from  the  soft  sore 
as  readily  as  from  the  hard.  I  look  upon  the  hard  as  the 
more  severe  form  of  the  disease.  I  have  seen  secondary 
symptoms  come  on  after  a  soft  sore." 

Mr.  Busk,  surgeon  to  the  Dreadnought;  Mr.  Acton  ; 
Mr.  J.  P.  Lane  ;  Mr.  Nelson,  Melville  Hospital  ;  Surgeon 
Major  Stuart  ;  Mr.  Longmore  ;  Mr.  Cutler  ;  Mr.  Coote  ; 
Mr.  Erichsen,  and  others,  did  not  recognise  the  dualist 
theory. 

On  the  Continent,  authorities  are  not  agreed.  In 
America  they  are  not  either.  Thus,  Bumstead  (following 
the  French  School)  urges  the  dualist  theory  ;  yet  Gross,  in 
his  masterly  work  on  surgery,  states  as  his  conviction  : 
— "  My  observations  would  lead  me  to  infer  that  while 
there  are  really  two  varieties  of  chancre,  the  indurated  and 
the  soft,  they  do  not  by  any  means  possess  the  properties 
which  he  (Ricord)  ascribes  to  them.  So  far  from  giving 
my  adhesion  to  such  a  doctrine,  I  have  had  the  most  un- 
equivocal evidence  in  numerous  instances  of  the  infecting 
properties  of  the  soft  chancre  ;  indeed,  I  am  satisfied  that 
some  of  the  very  worst  cases  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
syphilis,  that  I  have  been  called  on  to  treat,  have  been 
cases  of  this  description,  originating  generally  in  very 
small  sores  upon  the  head  of  the  penis  or  prepuce,  per- 
fectly soft  in  their  consistence,  very  superficial,  manifesting 
no  disposition  to  spread,  and  soon  completely  disap- 
pearing." 

It  is  matter  of  daily  observation  at  the  Westmoreland 
Hospital  that  infection  signs  follow  sooner  or  later  almost 


every  case  of  primary  sore ;  but  the  series*  of  cases  I  have 
detailed,  when  alluding  tc  inoculable  vaginal  secretions, 
will  prove  abundantly  that  the  usually  believed  infecting 
type  of  sore,  or  glandular  enlargements,  is  a  rarity  in  these 
women,  who  must  be  accepted  as  the  true  specimens  of  the 
disease  in  Dublin. 

I  have  received  the  most  recent  information  on  this 
question  from  the  Government  Lock  Hospital,  Aldershot. 
June  29th,  1870,  the  surgeon  states  : — 

"  Undoubtedly,  many  patients  are  admitted  suffering 
from  general  syphilis,  in  whom  soft  sores  have  only  been 
detected,  with  or  without  suppurating  bubo.  That  even 
while  in  hospital  with  inoculating  sores  only,  secondary 
manifestations  do  occasionally  occur." 

From  the  Government  Lock  Hospital,  Cork,  out  of  324 
cases  the  surgeon  states  : — 

"  Amongst  the  sores  I  have  not  met  with  more  than  two 
or  three  which  could  be  considered  in  any  way  indurated 
— almost  all  were  superficial — secreting  pus  or  mucus, 
without  any  marginal  thickening,  elevation,  or  induration ; 
in  fact,  they  all  had  the  character  of  the  soft  sore — the 
indurated  chancre  in  the  female  being  very  rarely  met  with 
here. 

"  Of  this  I  am  positive  that  I  have  had  here  several  cases 
of  what  is  usually  known  as  the  true  Hunterian  chancre, 
under  my  care  in  the  male  ;  and,  as  I  have  stated  before, 
I  have  not  had  one  well-marked  case  of  the  same  form  of 
chancre  in  the  female.  My  experience  is  that  the  indurated 
chancre  is  not  invariably  followed  by  rash,  sore  throat, 
&c;  it  is  usually  so  followed,  but  not  so  frequently  as 
generally  supposed." 

From  the  Lock  Hospital,  London,  July  4th,  the  surgeon 
states : — 

"  Severe  secondary  symptoms  have  also  frequently  oc- 
curred after  soft  sores.  A  considerable  number  of  soft 
sores  are  also  followed  by  symptoms  ;  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  their  severity,  whether  following  a  hard  or 
a  soft  sore." 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  description  of  the  primary  sores 
at  the  Lock  Hospital,  Cork,  Aldershot,  London,  and  here, 
agree  so  exactly — yet  in  all  these  places  they  must  be  con- 
sidered as,  at  least,  the  chief  sources  of  the  disease  as  com- 
municated to  the  male  population. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  subject,  with  the  large 
number  of  1,582  cases  under  observation  in  the  Westmore- 
land Hospital  during  the  past  two  years,  have  satisfied 
me  that  the  sore  now  prevalent  amongst  females  but  very 
little  resembles  the  usually  accepted  type  of  the  infecting 
sore,  while  it  is  most  certainly  followed  by  constitutional 
signs.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in 
Dublin  ;  and  as  I  see  it  pursue  its  course  in  the  wards  of 
the  hospital,  representing  the  contagion  source  of  the 
disease  in  this  city.  Out  of  all  the  cases  under  my  treat- 
ment during  the  last  eight  months,  but  two  represented 
the  characterising  features  of  the  infecting  sore  so  defined. 
In  these  two  cases  nothing  could  bo  better  marked  than 
the  figure  of  the  sore — its  non-purulent  aspect,  indurated 
base,  smooth  surface,  comparative  insensibility,  and  pleiad 
of  indurated  glands.  Yet  the  constitutional  signs  in  these 
cases  were  by  no  means  severe,  or  at  all  as  marked  as  in, 
I  might  say,  all  the  other  cases  of  primary  sores,  where 
there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  induration,  or  any 
of  the  usually  described  essentials  of  this  type  of  sore  ;  in 
fact,  the  two  cases  present  nothing  very  unusual  in  tho 
following  summary  of  their  history  : — 

No.  661. — A  comely  girl  of  eighteen  had  been  on  tho 
town  seven  months  only,  and  had  never  been  before  dis- 
eased. She  first  observed  a  sore  a  fortnight  before  ;  on  ad- 
mission, Oct.  11,  1869,  a  perfectly  marked  hard  or  Hunte- 
rian sore,  about  the  size  of  a  fourpenny-piece,  existed  on  tho 
labium  ;  there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  a  previous  sore, 
and  the  inguinal  glands  of  the  same  side  were  somewhat 
dense.  Tho  sore  gradually  healed  in  three  weeks  by  local 
appliances  ;  but  in  one  week  before  it  did  so,  a  scattered 
papular  rash  appeared  over  the  body  ;  a  smart  iritis  also 
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PLATE    I. 


Series  1. 
Sore  produced  by  inoculation  from 
another  sore,  the  product  of  sponta- 
neous inoculation  by  apposition  with 
the  opening  of  a  bubo,  on  a  patient 
not  having  at  the  time  any  primary 
sore,  but  who  soon  developed  consti- 
tutional signs. 


Series  2. 
Sore  produced   by  inoculation  with 
the  vaginal  discharge  of  Series  No.  1 
after  having  been  two  months  under 
observation  in  hospital. 


Series  3. 
Sore  produced  by  inoculation  from 
another  sore,  the  produce  of  inoculation 
with  the  patient's  own  vaginal  dis- 
charge, when  sixty-three  days  in  hos- 
pital. 


Sertes  4. 
Pustule  produced    from    inoculation 
with  a  vaginal  discharge  twenty-four 
hours  after  introduction. 


Series  5. 
Pustule  produced  by  inoculation  from 
a  sore  the  product  of  a  sore  inoculated 
from  a  vaginal  discharge. 


Series  6. 
Pustule  produced  by  inoculation  from 
the  patient's   own   vaginal    diialuurga 
as   seen  seven  days   after  inoculation. 
Pustule  now  burst. 
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developed  itself,  and  she  had  some  flying  nocturnal  pains 
and  alopecia. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  10  gr.  calomel  suppositories 
used  per  vaginam  every  night,  or  every  second  night,  and 
the  patient  was  discharged  cured. 

The  dense  cicatrix  of  the  original  sore  still  existed. 

In  this  case  the  iritis  was  very  amenable  to  treatment, 
and,  indeed,  so  were  all  the  constitutional  signs.  The 
patient  had  been  in  good  condition,  and  was  well  off  as  to 
diet,  lodging,  &c. 

No.  898. — A  very  well  conditioned  girl  of  twenty  ;  had 
been  about  two  years  living  irregularly  ;  accustomed  to  a 
luxurious  and  dissipated  life  ;  first  felt  a  sore  two  months 
before  admission,  February  10th,  1870.  As  in  the  former 
case  there  was  a  well  marked  typical  sore  on  the  labium — 


now  nearly  healed — and  there  were  some  coppery  papules 
over  the  body,  particularly  on  the  face  and  chin,  but  the 
general  condition  was  very  good.  So  mild  were  the  symp- 
toms that  the  patient  would  not  remain  any  length  of  time 
under  treatment,  and  left  hospital. 

Neither  of  these  cases  have  returned  to  hospital,  which 
make  it  pretty  certain  they  suffered  no  farther  symptoms. 

It  is  remarkable  that  though  these  were  the  sole  repre- 
sentatives of  the  typical  infecting  sore,  they  escaped  with 
very  mild  manifestations  indeed  of  the  constitutional  in- 
fluence ;  while  in  numerous  other  instances,  tabulated  in 
the  subjoined  lists,  it  will  be  seen  that  though  the  appa- 
rent primary  sore  was  of  the  soft,  or  so-called  non-infecting 
type,  yet  that  constitutional  signs  almost  invariably 
appeared  : — 


TABLE       No.      I. 

List  of  Patients  who  have  bees  Last  Admitted  with  Primary  Sores,  Diseased  xow  for  the 

First  Time. 


Followed  by 

Nature  of  the  Primary  Sore. 

* 

Papular 
Rash. 

Patches. 

Pains. 

Iritis. 

One  soft,  not  inoculated 

Yes 

Yes 

One  large  soft,       do 

Yes 

— 

— 

— 

Produced  a  dead  child. 

Do.                do 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

— 

Produced  a  living  child.             [throat. 

Soft  sore 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

All  but  suppurating  bubo  and   sore 

Sloughing  sores 

— 

— 

— 

— 

No  constitutional  signs  or  bubo. 

Do.              

Yes 

Yes 

— 

— 

• 

Chronic  sore 





— 



Do.              

Papulo- 
squamous 

— 

— 

— 

Do.              

Do. 

— 

Yes 

— 

— 

With  anal  fissures. 

Large  soft  sore  at  fourchette 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Nothing  observed  during  thirty-three 
days  succeeding. 

Do.                do. 

— 

— 

— 

Has  been  since  admitted  with  rupious 
ulcerations. 

Slight  sore             do. 

Immense 

patchy 

vegetations 

No  other  signs." 

fleer  of  uterus 

— 

— 

— 

— 

No  other  signs. 

Do.              

Yes 



Yes 



Several  soft  sores,  auto-inoculated 

three  times 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

— 

Was  thoroughly  cachectic. 

Do.            auto-inoculated... 

Yes 

— 

— 

— 

Do.                       do. 

Yes 

Yes 

— 



Do.                       do. 

— 

Yes 

— 



Do.                       do.,    twice 

— 

— 

— 

—  » 

Got  warty  vegetations  at  urethra. 

Do.                       do. 
One  sore                         do. 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

Yes 

Extreme  alopecia  ;  suppurating  bubo. 

Do.              not  inoculated... 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Do.                       do. 

Yes 

— 

— 

— 

Suppurating  bubo  and  roseola. 

One  large                      do. 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

Suppurating  bubo. 

Do.                       do.          ... 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

— 

Suppurating  bubo. 

Do.                       do. 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

— 

Produced  a  dead  child  and  roseola. 

Do.                       do. 
Several  soft                   do. 

Yes 

— 

Yes 

— 

Extreme  alopecia. 
Cachexia. 

Do.                       do.          ..'. 

Yes 

Yes 

— 



Do.                       do. 

Yes 

Yes 

__ 

Yes 

Do.                       do. 
Do.                       do. 

Yes 

Yes 

— 

— 

Produced  a  dead  child. 

Yes 

^~ 

— 

And  gummata. 

A  consideration  of  this  tabulation  shows  that,  though 
seven  of  these  cases  had  inoculable  sores,  one  only  failed 
to  show  constitutional  signs  of  a  decided  character  ;  four 
others  had  suppurating  buboes,  yet  also  subsequently 
showed  infection  signs,  while  numerous  other  instances, 


witnessed  by  their  subsequent  manifestations  such  as 
rash-iritis,  patches,  pains,  &c,  the  potent  influence  of  the 
constitutional  poison,  of  which  the  source  appeared  to  be 
a  primary  sore,  devoid  of  induration,  or  other  character 
usuallv  ascribed  to  the  infecting  type. 

b 
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TABLE      No.    II. 

Table'  of  the  Last  Nineteen  Patients  never  before  Diseased,  admitted  for  the  First  Time,  where 
the  Primary  Sore  was  either  Healed  or  had  not  been  recognised  by  the  Patient. 


Mucous  patches 
only. 


Three  cases 
Six  „ 
Three  „ 
Two  „ 
Three  „ 
Two 


Papular. 


Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 


Pains. 


Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 


Iritis. 


Yes 


With  discharge. 

One  produced  a  dead  child  with  discharge. 

One  with  patches  of  the  throat  with  discharge. 

With  discharge. 

With  discharge. 

With  discharge. 


The  second  tabulation  shows  the  remarkable  sequence 
of  rash  and  other  signs  after  mucous  patches.  Had  the 
primary  been  a  typically  infecting  sore,  it  could  hardly 
have  escaped  notice,  on  account  of  its  density  and  long 
persistence,  as  well  as  from  the  tumid  state  of  the  inguinal 
glands,  which  retain  their  induration  so  long. 

From  observation  of  the  disease  in  a  number  of  cases 
of  both  sexes,  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  that  some  source 
of  origin  existed  for  the  propagation  of  primary  sores  than 
that  usually  recognised.  This  I  was  particularly  interested 
in  from  seeing  the  disease  apparently  communicated  to 
male3  from  females  who  seemed  not  affected  by  any  sore, 
and  that  the  form  of  the  affection  in  such  instances  was 
that  of  the  soft  or  contagious  sore.  I  consequently  under- 
took an  investigation  into  the  origin  and  propagation  of 
this  prevailing  form  of  sore,  found  both  in  the  female  and 
male,  the  results  of  which  go  to  prove  that  the  soft  or 
chancroid,  and  easily  inoculable  sore,  is  capable  of  being 
produced  from  a  vaginal  discharge  or  (in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term)  from  a  gonorrhoea  in  a  patient, 
where  constitutional  taint  exists,  and  this  taint  may  be 
as  yet  occult,  or  may  have  shown  itself,  and  be  apparently 
cured. 

I  have  tested  this  by  a  tolerably  extensive  series  of  in- 
oculations, and  as  yet  have  not  been  able,  with  one  excep- 
tion, to  produce  a  characteristic  pustule  and  sore,  where 
evidence  of  constitutional  infection  was  wanting ;  but 
where  such  was  present  I  have  found  little  or  no  difficulty 
— indeed,  the  vaginal  discharge  in  a  purulent,  or  even 
muco-purulent  form,  furnishes  a  more  potently  inoculable 
source  often  than  the  sore  itself.  I  here  allude  to  the  or- 
dinary inoculable  sore,  which  I  have  often  inoculated  both 
in  male  and  female,  and  yet  seen  constitutional  signs  fol- 
low in  women  almost  invariably,  and  in  men  not  unfre- 
quently. 

In  order  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  any  sources  of  error, 
I  selected  cases  for  some  time  confined  to  hospital,  and  I 
have  tested  by  inoculation  the  various  conditions  of  the 
system  as  furnished  by  the  vaginal  secretion,  be  it  puru- 
lent or  muco-purulent :  thus,  in  the  first  series,  I  inocu- 
lated from  the  artificial  product  of  a  spontaneously  inocu- 
lated bubo,  and  produced,  as  usual,  a  chancroid,  or  soft 
Bore,  on  the  patient's  person  ;  from  the  vaginal  secretion 
of  the  same  patient,  who  never  had  a  sore  that  I  could 
detect,  and  who  believed  herself  never  to  have  had  one, 
1  inoculated  a  case  in  another  part  of  the  hospital,  thus 
avoiding  the  possibility  of  confusion,  and  produced  a  most 
characteristic  pustule  and  sore  ;  this  produced  its  like  on 
the  patient's  own  body,  by  the  accidental  inoculation  of  a 
pimple. 

In  various  other  cases  I  have  inoculated  in  like  manner, 
invariably  producing  the  regular  contagious  sore.  My  in- 
oculations were  always  performed  on  subjects  already 
under  the  syphilitic  influence  ;  I  cannot  therefore  dis- 
tinctly state  that  in  a  virgin  subject  the  result  would  lie  a 
chancroid,  but  it  may  very  reasonably  be  so  concluded, 
It  goes  far  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  constitutional 


signs  when  we  consider  that  the  initial  sore  may  have 
originated  from  the  vaginal  discharge  of  a  constitution- 
ally infected  patient  when  grafted  on  another  also  in- 
fected, and  thus  be  communicated  to  a  person  hitherto 
unaffected  ;  and  although  its  appearance  would  be  that  of 
the  soft,  so-called  uninfecting  sore,  yet,  from  its  doubly- 
poisonous  mode  of  generation,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed 
its  infecting  properties  would  not  be  most  intense. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  vaginal  discharge  retains  the 
property  of  producing  a  sore  by  inoculation  after  the 
healing  of  the  primary,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
accompanying  remarkable  cases  of  inoculation  while  in 
hospital  and  under  surveillance  : — 

All  observers  agree  that  constitutional  syphilis  can  be 
communicated  from  various  secretions,  such  as  from  mu- 
cous patches,  of  the  mouth,  vulva,  breast,  &c,  and  from 
the  blood,  &c.  ;  yet,  by  direct  experiment,  it  can  be  6hown 
that  the  "  soft,"  or  usual  form  of  venereal  sore,  can  be 
communicated  by  inoculation  from  the  vaginal  discharge 
of  patients  intensely  syphilitic,  and  that  this  sore,  when 
reproduced  on  other  patients,  also  intensely  syphilitic, 
still  shows  itself  as  a  soft  sore.  There  remains,  I  think, 
no  difficulty  in  presuming  that  this  product,  which  may 
have  been  reproduced  through  many  tainted  generations, 
is  thoroughly  infecting  in  its  properties,  and  from  its 
mode  of  reproduction  should  be  more  intense  in  its  results 
than  the  justly  feared  offspring  of  mucous  patches  or 
other  secondary  lesions. 

I  have  selected  the  following  cases  to  illustrate  the 
propagative  power  of  vaginal  discharge,  and  also  to  prove 
the  beneficial  effects  of  the  inoculation  treatment,  which 
has  of  late  attracted  so  much  attention  ; — 

Series  No.  1. — Inoculation  with,  vaginal  muco-purulent  dis- 
charge from  a  patient  not  suffering  from  a  sore,  performed 
on  a  child  eight  yiars  old,  suffering  from  vulval  condylomata 
— Production  of  a  typical  soft  sore  on  the  abdomen — Propa- 
gation of  chancroids  from  this  sore. 

Case  No.  1,024— Ward  2— aged  eighteen,  a  very  well 
conditioned  girl,  having  only  left  her  home  in  the  country 
six  months  before,  was  admitted  on  April  2,  1 870,  suffer- 
ing from  a  very  large  suppurating  bubo  of  the  left  groin, 
rather  below  Poupart's  ligament,  but  having  no  sore,  and 
not  being  aware  of  ever  having  Buffered  from  on 
opened  the  bubo,  which  was  painful,  and  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  pus.  After  a  fortnight  a  speculum 
examination  was  made,  but  no  sore  discovered  ;  there 
was  some  vaginal  discharge  of  a  semi -purulent  character. 

May  6th. — A  sore  was  observed  forming  on  the  abdo- 
men opposite  to  the  orifice  of  the  bubo,  which  was  still 
unclosed  ;  this  sore  in  a  few  days  assumed  all  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  soft  sore,  or  chancroid.  By  speculum 
examination,  repeated  on  ten  different  occasions,  no  soro 
could  still  be  discovered. 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1870, 1  inoculated  the  right  side 
of  the  abdomen  from  the  naturally  attto-inoculated  sore, 
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caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  discharge  frr  m  the  bubo  ; 
this  formed  a  most  characteristic  pustule  with  depressed 
centre  ;  it  then  ulcerated,  and  finally  presented  the  aspect 
shown  in  the  drawing  taken  by  Mr.  Mackay  on  June  14th. 
All  the  characters  of  a  chancroid  were  well  seen,  with  the 
peculiar  edge,  irregular  surface,  and  copious  discharge. 

Thus  far  the  history  is  clear.  First— Of  discharge  from 
a  bubo  causing  a  sore  by  apposition.  Second— Of  an  in- 
oculable  sore  procured  from  this  source.  Third — Of  the 
transmission  of  this  sore,  the  second  generation  of  a  sup- 
purating bubo  to  another  person  already  syphilized,  pro- 
ducing a  characteristic  pustule  and  sore  as  the  third 
generation. 

The  most  interesting  and  startling  point  with  regard  to 
this  case  is,  however,  the  inoculability  of  the  vaginal  dis- 
charge, which  I  proved  thus  :  — 

Having  had  the  patient  under  my  observation,  and  con- 
fined to  hospital  for  exactly  two  months,  and  having 
satisfied  myself  by  frequent  and  careful  speculum 
examinations  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  an  intra- 
vaginal  sore,  and  that  but  a  very  little  muco-purulent 
discharge  alone  existed,  on  the  2nd  of  June  I  removed 
some  of  the  vaginal  secretion  through  a  speculum,  taking 
care  that  it  did  not  even  touch  any  external  part,  and  I 
inoculated  with  it  on  ths  abdomen  a  girl  eight  years 
old,  No.  1,140,  suffering  only  from  vulval  condylomata, 
with  a  very  clean  and  clear  skin  ;  this  produced  a  most 
characteristic  pustule  ;  this  became  on  the  fifth  day  a  per- 
fectly formed  ulcer. 

The  sequence  of  constitutional  sign3  thu3  showed  it- 
self :— 

On  June  14th  the  sore  caused  by  the  bubo  inoculation 
had  quite  healed,  having  existed  about  thirty-five  days. 
Papulo-squamous  rash  now  appeared  on  the  arms,  the 
chest,  the  thigh,  aud  the  loins ;  the  hair  commenced 
falling  out,  and  a  slight  iritic  attack  showed  it-elf. 
There  was  a  general  murkiness  of  skin,  but  the  health 
improved  ;  the  second  inoculated  sore  shows  as  yet  but 
little  inclination  to  heal. 

The  patient  rapidly  improved,  and  left  hospital  on 
July  4,  1870. 

Series  "No.  2. —  True  chancroid  produced  on  an  already  in- 
fitted  patient  from  the  vaginal  discharge  of  a  patient,  who, 
though  not  at  the  time  showing  infection  signs,  shortly  did 
so,  while  in  the  hospital. 

No.  1,118. — A  girl,  eight  years  of  age,  was  admitted 
Kay  18th,  Ward  8,  suffering  from  condylomata  of  the 
vulva  and  anus ;  there  was  no  rash  whatever,  but  she 
had  an  ulceration  of  the  arm  of  a  gummatous  character. 
The  hist  irv  of  the  case  points  to  her  having  been  infected 
by  her  sister,  a  married  woman,  who  had  been  in  the 
hospital  under  my  care  this  year  for  very  copious  mucous 
patches  of  the  mouth  and  labia.  Her  husband,  to  whom 
she  had  been  married  but  a  few  mouths,  I  saw  also  ;  he 
offering  from  mucous  patches  of  the  mouth,  and  ad- 
mitted having  had  a  sore  and  suppurating  bubo  five 
months  before  his  marriage. 

This  girl  I  inoculated  on  June  2nd  with  the  vaginal 
secretion  of  the  preceding  No.  1,024,  Series  No.  1,  taking 
it  carefully  by  means  of  a  speculum,  as  before  mentioned. 
A  most  characteristic  pustule  and  sore  was  produced,  the 
appearance  exactly  representing  a  chancroid,  or  soft  sore, 
as  shown  in  the  illustration. 

There  was  no  possibility  of  any  accidental  contact  with 
a  sore,  as  the  part  was  carefully  guarded  by  a  watch-glass, 
and  the  progress  of  the  inoculation  till  the  formation  of 
a  perfect  typical  sore  was  most  regular.  The  drawing 
was  taken  twelve  days  after  the  inoculation. 

In  order  to  test  the  specific  nature  of  this  inoculated 
sore,  on  June  13th  I  introduced  some  of  the  discharge 
from  the  surface  on  the  point  of  a  pin  on  the  right  side 
of  the  abdomen  of  Case  1,085,  a  woman  suffering  only 
from  a  primary  sore,  and  procured  a  most  characteristic 
pustule  and  sore.    Still  further  to  try  the  conimunica- 


bility  of  this  artificial  sore  I  tested  the  patient  No.  1,000, 
suffering  from  intense  syphilitic  poisoning,  a  most  abun- 
dant rash,  and  recently  having  had  a  suppurating  bubo, 
producing  chancroid  sores. 

It  is  evident  that  in  these  two  instances  the  artificially 
produced  inoculations  were  equally  contagious  ;  the  one, 
Series  No.  1,  produced  from  the  offspring  of  a  suppurating 
bubo  in  the  same  person,  and  the  other,  Series  No.  2,  pro- 
duced in  another  person  from  the  vaginal  muco-pus  ;  and 
those  sores  coulJ,  of  course,  be  reproduced  indefinitely. 
Supposing  that  either  of  these  or  similar  cases  communi- 
cated a  sore  to  a  male,  I  cannot  doubt  but  it  would  have 
every  resemblance,  as  shown  in  the  illustration,  to  a  soft, 
or  chancroid  sore,  so  called  ;  but  I  also  cannot  doubt  it 
would  be  an  infecting  sore,  having  originated  in  the  1st 
series  from  the  vaginal  muco-pus  only  of  a  patient  showing, 
subsequently,  undoubted  signs  of  infection  ;  and  in  the 
2nd  series  having  a  double  contamination,  first,  from  the 
source  of  origin,  the  vaginal  muco-pus  of  an  infected 
patient,  and  then  of  the  already  infected  patient,  on  whom 
the  poison  was  grafted,  and,  as  in  this  instance,  already 
suffering  from  constitutional  evidences.  Experiments  go 
far  thus  simply  to  explain  how  it  is  that  constitutional 
evidences  have  been  seen  to  follow  soft  or  chancroid 
sores. 

The  health  oe  this  girl  rapidly  improved,  and  the  con- 
dyloma healed  ;  the  artificial  chancroid  inoculated  a  pim- 
ple in  its  neighbourhood,  and  lasted  about  one  month, 
bhe  was  discharged  perfectly  cured  July  21,  1  - 

Series  No.  3. — Inoculation  from  the  vaginal  discharge  of  an 
intensely  syphilized  patient— produced  on  her  own  person 
sixty-three  days  after  admission— Auto-reinocnlation  from 
this  artificial  sore — Indefinite  power  of  this  second  product — 
-inoculabity  of  the  primary  tore— Suppurating  bubo — 
Papular  rash— Nocturnal  pains  and  intense  cac/icxia — 
Rapid  improvement  of  the  health  by  inoculation. 

In  Series  No.  2  the  development  of  a  contagious  sore 
from  inoculation  with  a  vaginal  discharge  is  sufficiently 
evident,  where  the  vaginal  secretion  was  inoculated  on  a 
different  person.  A  more  interesting  and  curious  circum- 
stance with  regard  to  communicability  is  thaff  of  the 
formation  of  a  contagious  sore  on  the  patient  from  her 
own  vaginal  discharge,  and  the  capability  of  this  sore,  so 
produced,  to  give  birth  to  a  second,  and  this  of  being 
propagated  indefinitely. 

Patient  No.  938,  admitted  March  21,  1870,  aged  hardly 
eighteen  years,  left  home  in  the  country  about  four  months 
before  her  admission  ;  during  that  time  she  got  a  severe 
inflammation,  apparently  of  a  strumous  nature,  from 
which  she  lost  an  eye.  About  three  weeks  previous  to 
admission  she  observed  a  sore  on  the  left  labium — non- 
painful,  pus-secreting,  and  equaling  a  florin  in  size,  with- 
out the  slightest  induration  ;  a  painful  bubo  was  formed 
in  the  left  groin,  which  suppurated  shortly  after  admis- 
sion, and  from  which  I  produced  a  characteristic  but 
feebly  marked  pustule  and  sore  on  the  abdomen. 

In  four  weeks  after  her  admission  a  copious  coppery 
roseolar  and  papular  rash  appeared ;  she  became  in- 
tensely cachectic,  and  racked  with  pains,  had  sweatings, 
and  was  thoroughly  prostrated  by  the  syphilitic  poison. 

She  was  treated  up  to  this  by  tonics,  good  diet,  iodide 
of  potassium,  and  iron.  The  stomach  became  very  irri- 
table, and  it  was  impossible  to  give  any  internal  medi- 
cine—even a  creasote  mixture  was  intolerable. 

I  therefore  used  the  cautious  and  careful  inunction  of 
ten  grains  of  mercurial  ointment  every  afternoon.    Unde 
this  treatment,  after  ten  days,  there  was  some  improve- 
ment in  the  general  symptoms. 

On  the  23rd  of  May  (being  sixty-three  days  from  her 
admission),  I  had  the  patient,  who  was  extremely  weak 
and  prostrate,  carried  to  the  table,  and,  on  speculum  exa- 
mination, found  a  rather  copious  vaginal  muco-purulent 
secretion.    I  removed  some  of  this  through  the  speculum, 
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and  washed  out  and  examined  the  vagina  and  uterine 
neck ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  breach  of  surface,  or 
even  irritation.  I  inoculated  the  left  side  of  the  abdo- 
men with  this  pus,  and  produced  a  very  well-marked, 
but  not  large,  characteristic  pustule. 

On  May  28th,  in  order  to  test  the  inoculability  of  the 
primary  sore,  I  collected  from  the  surface  a  copious  charge 
of  pus,  with,  which  I  inoculated  the  abdomen,  but  with  a 
negative  result. 

On  June  3rd,  being  ten  days  from  the  date  of  the  ino- 
culation from  the  vaginal  discharge,  I  inoculated  the  right 
side  of  the  abdomen  from  the  artificially  formed  sore, 
and  produced  a  more  perfect  and  vigorous  pustule  than 
in  the  first  instance.  This  I  refreshed,  on  June  9,  with 
her  own  vaginal  discharge,  producing  a  sore,  from  which 
I  performed  the  following  inoculations,  amply  proving 
the  contagious  property  of  this  second  transmitted  product 
of  a  vaginal  discharge  ou  the  patient's  own  person  while 
suffering  from  intense  syphilitic  intoxication. 

June  7th,  being  four  days  after  the  introduction  of  the 
second  virus,  I  inoculated  Case  No.  1,075  with  the  pus 
from  the  second  inoculation,  having  first  allowed  it  to 
dry.  Whether  from  this  cause,  or  the  early  stage  of  the 
pustule,  or  some  accidental  mal-performance  of  the  ino- 
culation, it  did  not  succeed  satisfactorily,  fading  away  in 
three  days. 

June  9th,  I  inoculated  from  her  vaginal  discharge 
Case  1,159,  already  syphilitic,  but  with  ill-formed  result, 
fading  in  three  days. 

June  10th,  three  days  afterwards,  inoculated  a  weak 
cachectic  patient,  No.  1,163,  suffering  from  copious  pa- 
pular rash,  and  produced  a  characteristic,  small,  well- 
shaped,  pus-secreting  ulcer  on  the  abdomen,  the  exact 
resemblance  of  the  parent  source. 

June  11th,  I  inoculated  with  the  ,same  (having  first 
allowed  the  pus  to  dry),  No.  1,169,  suffering  both  primary 
sore  and  copious  spots,  but  possibly  from  this  cause,"did 
not  succeed  satisfactorily,  the  pustule  being  abortive. 

June  12th,  I  inoculated  with  the  same,  Case  No.  1,112, 
suffering  from  what  may  be  termed  a  true  typical  sore  on 
the  right  labium,  without  induration,  but  with  somewhat 
indurated  inguinal  glands  on  the  right  side,  with  copious 

f>apular  rash  appearing  at  the  same  time.  This  inocu- 
ation  was  most  successful — producing  a  pustule  and 
marked  chancroid  ;  illustration  of  which  is  very  perfect, 
as  taken  two  days  after  the  inoculation,  showing  the 
pustule  and  peculiar  inflamed  base. 

This  series  shows  the  inoculability  of  a  vaginal  dis- 
charge on  the  patient's  self;  the  re-inoculability  of  this 
artificial  sore  on  the  patient's  self ;  the  propagation  of  this 
sore  to  other  patients  suffering  from  syphilitic  manifes- 
tations, as  No.  1,112  and  No.  1,163. 

The  improvement  of  this  girl's  health  from  the  period 
of  the  inoculations  was  most  remarkable.  She  is  now, 
June  18th,  almost  without  a  symptom,  though  taking  no 
medicine.  Wine,  stimulants,  good  diet,  have  been  freely 
given,  but  no  medicine. 

On  June  23rd,  I  again  inoculated  her  from  her  own 
vaginal  discharge,  and  produced  by  the  28th  a  regular 
characteristic  pustule,  being  now  three  months  after  ad- 
mission to  hospital.  On  the  same  day  I  inoculated  from 
the  same  source  No.  1,060  with  success,  and  No.  1,093 
without  success.  Discharged  perfectly  cured  August  1st, 
1870. 

During  the  last  two  years  no  more  intense  case  of  true 
primary  syphilitic  intoxication  has  been  in  the  hospital, 
and,  though  contrary  to  received  theory,  she  sudoral  from 
a  very  large  suppurating  bubo  on  the  same  side  as  the 
sore,  which  had  not  the  slightest  induration  ;  it  secreted 
pus  freely,  was  painful,  and  extensive,  having  all  the 
characters  attributed  to  the  soft  non-infecting  sore. 

Series  No.  4. — Primary  sore — Non-indurated — lioeeolar  and 
papular  rash — No  inguinal  enlargements — Inoculation  from 
a  vaginal  discharge—Formation  of  characteristic  pustule — 
and  soft  sore — Cure  of  the  constitutional  signs. 


No.  1,075,  a  remarkably  strong  healthy-looking  girl  of 
twenty-one,  and  had  been  a  domestic  servant  till  within 
two  months,  was  admitted  April  27,  1870.     Ward  No.  2. 

About  one  week  previously  she  felt  a  sore  at  the  four- 
chette.  On  examination,  this  is  ragged,  pus-secreting, 
aud  painful  ;  there  are  no  inguinal  enlargements  what- 
ever, and  there  is  some  slight  discharge  ;  but  the  rent  at 
the  fourchette  is  too  sore  to  allow  the  use  of  the  speculum. 

On  May  26th,  being  thirty-six  days  since  first  observing 
the  sore,  roseolar  blotches  appeared  on  the  body  and  face, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  some  scattered  papules  also  were 
seen  ;  the  throat  became  patchy  and  sore. 

On  May  31st,  inoculated  her  with  her  own  vaginal 
discharge,  using  the  speculum  to  see  that  the  vagina  was 
free  from  any  sore.  The  result  was  negative,  but  some 
redness  and  anger  appeared  at  the  site  of  the  inoculation 
for  the  first  two  days. 

On  June  13,  I  inoculated  her  from  Case  No.  1,093,  a 
strong  very  dark  skinned  girl,  having  no  sore,  but 
suffering  from  copious  mucous  patches,  discharge,  papular 
rash,  and  pains,  and  having  had,  with  the  primary,  two 
months  previously,  a  suppurating  bubo  ;  the  extensive 
scar  of  which  is  very  visible.  This  inoculation  was  a 
perfect  success,  the  pustular  stage,  after  twenty-four 
hours,  is  well  shown  by  the  drawing,  taken  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time,  a  perfect  chancroid,  as  large  as  sixpences 
formed.  The  patient  rapidly  improved  from  the  date  of 
re-inoculation,  and  the  rash  completely  disappeared.  I 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to  test  the  inoculability  of  this 
artificial  sore  further,  as  the  appearance  was  so  perfectly 
marked. 

■  On  July  7,  I  inoculated  this  patient  from  vaginal  dis- 
charge of  Series  No.  12,  forming  a  perfect  pustule  and  sore. 

Series  No.  5. — Primary  sore  of  the  right  labium — Non-iiulu- 
rated,  but  presenting  the  general  appearances  of  an  infecting 
sore — Tender  and,  indicrated  ingxdnal  glands  on  the  same 
side — Copious  papular  rash  evolving  itself — Primary  sore 
resisting  inoculation — Inoculation  from  a  vaginal  discharge. 

Patient  aged  twenty-two,  No.  1,112,  married,  has  a 
healthy  child  living  ;  her  husband  died  of  phthisis  two 
years  since  ;  four  months  ago  went  on  town,  and  first  felt 
a  sore  one  week  before  admission,  on  May  13,  1870.  She 
is  now  in  tolerably  good  general  condition,  and  has  a  sore 
about  the  size  of  a  fourpenny-piece  on  the  labium,  with 
non-indurated  base,  but  having  a  clean  surface,  secreting 
but  little  pus,  and  resembling  the  general  appearance  of 
an  infecting  sore,  minus  induration,  or  even  a  parchment 
thickening  ;  a  slight  enlargement  could  already  be  felt  in 
the  inguinal  region,  and  the  glands  became  rather  dense. 

May  16. — I  inoculated  from  this  sore  when  unirritatcd, 
but  without  success. 

May  23. — Some  murkiness  is  appearing  about  the  face. 

May  31. — Inoculated  with  gonorrheal  matter  from  a 
male  patient,  but  without  success. 

June  3. — Inoculated  from  her  own  vaginal  secretion, 
which  is  hardly  a  pus  secretion,  with  negative  result. 

June  7. — Inoculated  with  vaginal  muco-pus  of -a  girl 
aged  seventeen,  No.  1,140 — suffering  from  patches  of  the 
vulva,  purpuric,  and  lichenous  spots — with  this  I  pro- 
duced a  characteristic,  but  not  vigorous  pustule,  which 
faded  and  dried  up  by  the  12th  of  June. 

June  9. — Found  a  small  ulcer  of  the  uterus  appearing, 
and  inoculated  from  it,  without  result. 

A  papular  rash  was  now  showing  itself  on  the  face  and 
limbs. 

June  12. — I  now  inoculated  from  the  second  artificially 
produced  pustule  of  988,  Series  :s,  being  the  grandchild,  to 
to  speak,  of  a  vaginal  discharge,  and  it  produced,  by  the 
16th,  a  well-marked  pustule  shown  in  the  illustration — 
the  angry  base,  depressed  centre,  and  peculiar  pustule  is 
very  typical  indeed. 

On  June  16,  I  performed  a  most  interesting  experiment. 
A  patient,  No.  911,  who  had  been  for  over  three  months 
in  the  laundry  of  the  institution,  and  who  had  been  nearly 
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two  months  under  my  care,  in  the  hospital,  previously  (so 
that  she  was  under  observation  and  absolute  restriction  for 
more  than  five  months)  had  no  sore  for  over  four  months, 
and  came  under  my  care  again,  with  papular  rash,  alopecia, 
and  patchy  ulceration  of  the  throat.  I  made  a  vaginal  exami- 
nation, and  found  a  muco-purulent  discharge  still  existing  ; 
with  this  I  inoculated  the  subject  of  this  series  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  abdomen,  and  produced  a  characteristic 
pustule  and  well-marked  sore. 

On  June  27,  I  inoculated  the  patient  from  this  vaginal 
discharge  of  the  patient,  forming  Series  No.  11,  and  pro- 
duced a  most  characteristic  pustule  and  chancroid. 

There  is  no  donbt  but  that  this  pustular  sore,  the  off- 
spring of  the  vaginal  discharge  of  an  intensely  syphilitic 
woman,  in  another  intensely  syphilitic,  was  indefinitely 
transmissible,  and  that  the  former  inoculation  of  June  16, 
as  the  grandchild  of  the  infected  patient,  grafted  on 
another  equally  intensely  infected,  was  also  indefinitely 
transmissible. 

If  either  of  these  doubly  distilled  poisons  were  com- 
municated to  a  healthy  male,  it  is  surely  pretty  certain 
that,  though  the  appearance  would  be  that  of  a  soft 
sore,  it  would  communicate  the  taint.  Yet,  what  is  here 
demonstrated  experimentally  and  artificially,  I  have  no 
doubt,  does  frequently  occur,  as  I  have  often  seen  non- 
indurated  sores  and  suppurating  buboes,  and  inoculable 
sores,  followed  by  constitutional  signs  in  the  female,  and 
not  very  rarely  in  the  male. 

Series  Xo.  6. — Inflammation  of  the  labia —Condylomata — 
Papular  rash — Vaginal  discharge — Disappearance  of  the 
rash. 

No.  1,060. — A  strong  girl,  aged  nineteen,  about  twelve 
months  on  the  town,  and  never  before  diseased;  was  ad- 
mitted April  22,  1870—  Ward  2.  She  is  about  four  months 
pregnant. 

She  had  observed  one  month  before  a  sore  at  the  labium, 
which  was  not  very  painful.  She  has  now  inflamed  and 
tumid  labia,  patchy  sores,  and  elevated  condylomata,  and  I 
papular  rash  making  its  appearance. 

There  is  a  large  surface  of  elevated  pale  patchy  sores 
between  the  labium  and  the  thigh,  and,  on  vaginal  exami- 
nation with  the  speculum,  no  sore  or  abrasion  could  be 
detected,  but  there  was  an  appreciable  amount  of  muco- 
purulent discharge. 

On  May  30,  a  sore  was  observed  on  the  mons  veneris, 
opposite  to  one  of  the  ulcerated  mucous  patches  on  the 
thigh,  having  much  the  appearance  of  a  soft  sore  ;  from  it 
I  inoculated  the  abdomen,  and,  on  June  3,  a  small  pustide 
formed  ;  but  by  June  7  had  died  away. 

June  7. — I  inoculated  the  other  side  of  the  abdomen 
from  her  own  vaginal  secretion,  which  was  then  not  very 
abundant;  this  formed  a  well-marked  pustule  with  de- 
pressed centre  and  somewhat  inflamed  base — the  drawing 
of  which  was  taken  on  the  14th  June— seven  days  after 
the  inoculation.  The  next  day  this  burst  and  gradually 
dried  up,  the  small  ulcer  left  by  it  healing  up  by  the  20th. 
The  entire  stage  of  this  sluggish,  but  not  abortive,  inocu- 
lation being  thirteen  days. 

June  25. — I  inoculated  in  two  places,  the  abdomen  with 
vaginal  secretion,  now  hardly  purulent,  of  988,  Series  3, 
three  months  after  her  admission,  and  produced  most 
characteristic  pustules  and  sores  equalling  a  shilling  in  size. 

The  rash  had  quite  disappeared  by  July  6  ;   the  mucous 
patches  and  labial  tumefaction  still  partia'lly  existed. 
(To  be  continued. ) 


.       SECONDARE  HEMORRHAGE, 

OCCURRING  OX   THE   EIGHTH,  FIFTEENTH,  AND  TWENTIETH 
DATS. 

By  James  Dobbie,  M.D. 
Mrs.  L.,  set.   forty-one,  was    safely  delivered  of  her 
eighth  child,  placenta  came  away  entire,  uterus  contracted 
firmly,  and  the  lady  was  making  an  excellent  recovery, 


when,  on  the  eighth  day,  apparently  from  over-exertion, 
she  was  suddenly  seized  with  most  alarming  haemorrhage. 
When  I  arrived  I  found  the  patient  in  a  very  prostrate 
condition,  pale,  anxious  countenance,  feeble  pulse,  cold 
extremities  and  bleeding  most  profusely.  On  pressing  over 
the  abdomen  I  found  the  uterus  distended  to  the  size  of  a 
child's  head,  and  on  making  an  examination  the  parts 
were'  found  very  relapsed  and  the  os  dilated  to  the  size  of 
a  shilling.  I  removed  the  clots  and  applied  firm  pressure 
over  the  uterus,  at  the  same  time  applying  cold  to  the 
pubis,  and  administered  liq.  ergot  every  half-hour.  Find- 
ing this  did  not  succeed  in  stopping  the  bleeding,  I  plugged 
the  vagina,  retaining  the  plug  in  for  several  hours  ;  on  its 
removal  I  found  the  haemorrhage  had  ceased,  I  continued 
the  pressure  over  the  uterus  and  also  administered  the 
ergot  at  longer  intervals.  The  bleeding  did  not  recur,  and 
the  lady  made  a  good  recovery. 

Mrs.  B.,  set.  thirty,  was  making  an  excellent  recovery 
from  her  second  confinement,  and  everything  had  gone 
on  naturally  and  well,  when,  moving  about  on  the  fifteenth 
day,  she  suddenly  alarmed  her  friends  by  falling  down  in  a 
faint — on  being  removed  to  bed  she  was  found  deluged  in 
blood.  When  I  saw  her  she  had  considerably  recovered, 
but  was  still  very  weak,  and  the  bleeding  still  pretty  pro- 
fuse. I  found  the  os  slightly  dilated,  I  applied  cold  to  the 
parts,  and  kept  up  pressure  over  the  uterus  and  adminis- 
tered ergot  and  acidulous  drinks.  The  flooding  recurred 
on  three  separate  occasions,  but  ultimately  ceased,  and  the 
lady  made  a  good  recovery.  The  haemorrhage  in  this  case 
appeared  to  have  been  induced  by  constipation. 

Mrs.  K.,  £et.  twenty-eight,  had  made  an  excellent  re- 
covery from  her  second  confinement,  and  everything  had 
gone  on  naturally,  when  on  the  twentieth  day  she  had  a 
considerable  haemorrhage,  but,  with  rest  and  similar  treat- 
ment to  the  above,  the  patient  recovered  and  did  well. 
The  cause  of  haemorrhage  in  this  last  case  appeared  to 
have  risen  from  the  patient  using  too  much  exertion  over 
the  washing-tub,  and  from  having  suffered  for  three  days 
from  the  irritation  of  toothache. 


ffasgital  §Lcprk 

ARMY  HOSPITAL-. 
Case  of  Sudden  Death  in  Ttphoid  Fever. 

By  Assistant-Surgeon   Boileau,    M.B.,    29th  Regiment, 
Canada. 

Private  G.P.,  aged  twenty-three,  and  having  completed 
a  service  of  seven  years,  was  admitted  into  hospital  on  the 
third  day  of  the  fever.  On  the  fourth  I  recorded  an 
unusual  weakness  of  the  cardiac  systole.  He  progressed 
most  favourably  until  the  thirteenth  morning,  having  all 
the  usual  symptoms  of  the  disease,  which  appeared  to  be 
of  a  mild  but  decided  type.  The  only  medicine  adminis- 
tered was  10  grains  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  2  drachms 
of  the  tincture  of  gentian,  which  he  took  three  times  daily. 
On  the  day  preceding  his  death,  this  medicine  was  omitted, 
and  10  grains  of  compound  kino-powder  substituted. 
From  8  to  10  ounces  of  wine,  with  2  pints  of  beef-tea,  were 
given  to  him  daily. 

Up  to  the  moment  that  he  expired,  there  was  not  a  sign 
or  symptom  to  warrant  an  unfavourable  prognosis. 

Fortunately,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  I  had  given  to  the 
patient  himself,  and  to  his  attendants,  the  most  precise 
directions  that  not  for  any  purpose  whatever  was  he  to  sit 
up  in  bed,  but  that  he  was  to  remain  in  the  recumbent 
position.  Unfortunately  this  injunction  was  unheeded  by 
the  patient,  who,  while  in  the  act  of  sitting  up  in  bed 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  take  a  drink,  fell 
backwards  and  at  once  expired 

I  made  a  most  careful  post-mortem  examination,  and 
found  nothing  to  account  for  death  ;  the  brain,  lungs,  heart, 
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liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  being  apparently  healthy.  In  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  a  fibrinous  clot  extended  from 
auricle  to  ventricle,  almost  including  the  tricuspid  orifice  ; 
the  left  side  was  almost  empty.  Peyer's  glands  were  much 
congested,  indurated,  and  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surrounding  mucous  membrane,  but  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  ulceration.     Stomach  and  colon  healthy. 

Such  untoward  events  as  these  appear  to  be  analogous 
to  the  many  recorded  cases  of  sudden  and  unaccountable 
death  after  labour.  In  most  of  them,  no  information  of 
any  practical  worth  has  been  obtained  by  an  autopsy. 
Paralysis  of  the  heart  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  death, 
and  this  seems  to  be  a  rational  explanation.  I  expressed 
this  opinion  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  but  it  was 
objected  to  on  the  ground  that,  if  paralysis  of  the  heart 
was  the  cause  of  death,  then  the  cavities  would  have  been 
found  distended  with  blood.  I  am  not  aware,  however,  of 
this  having  been  proved.  Nearly  every  recorded  death  of 
this  kind  has  occurred  at  the  moment  of  some  sudden 
exertion  on  the  part  of  the  invalid,  some  effort  which  with- 
drew the  aid  of  gravity  from  the  weakened  heart's  pro- 
pelling power.  Does  it  not  appear  to  be  a  reasonable 
assumption,  that  the  sudden  anaemia  of  nervous  centres, 
likely  to  be  produced,  would  lead  to  paralysis  of  the  heart 
— of  a  heart  propelling  blood  of  impaired  quality  and 
reduced  in  quantity,  the  blood  of  a  patient  thirteen  days 
prostrated  by  typhoid  poison  ? 

The  practical  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  such  a  case  is  the 
necessity  of  investigating  the  condition  of  the  heart  in 
fevers,  and  of  impressing  on  patient  and  attendants  the 
danger  of  any  movements  calculated  to  overtax  it,  when  its 
condition  of  exhaustion  is  evidenced  by  our  examination. 
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BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

The  annual  meeting  has  been  held  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne 
during  the  past  week.  On  Tuesday,  the  first  day  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, the  Council  met  in  the  morning  and  transacted  busi- 
ness. In  the  evening  the  first  general  meeting  was  held,  when 
Dr.  Chadwick,  retiring  President,  handed  over  his  office  to  Dr. 
Charlton,  President-elect. 

Dr.  Chadwick,  in  retiring,  reviewed  the  work  of  the  year  in 
an  able  address,  closing  in  the  following  words  : — "I  must  not 
forget  that  my  chief  duty  here  is  to  introduce  you  to  my  ex- 
cellent successor.  (Loud  applause. )  In  Newcastle  it  would  be 
folly  to  attempt  his  praise,  even  though  I  speak  with  the  au- 
thority of  more  than  thirty  years' acquaintance.  (Applause.) 
He  has  made  for  himself  a  position  here  which  warrants  this 
great  Association  accepting  him  as  their  President.   He  belongs 
to  a  class  of  medical  practitioners  well  deserving  consideration 
— a  class  doing  much  in  the  unostentatious  exercise  of  their 
medical  duties  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  profession,  and 
secure  the  esteem  of  every  class  of  the  community.  (Loud  ap- 
plause.)    Dr.  Charlton  is  an  honour  to  the  profession  of  this 
district,  and  will,  by  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  President 
of  the  Association,  materially  enhance  his  own  reputation,  and 
bring  credit  to  the  body  of  which,  for  the  next  twelve  months, 
he  becomes  the  head.     (Applause.)     Bear  with  me  for  a  mo- 
ment whilst  with  loving  and  reverent  hand  I  would  lay  a 
memorial  wreath  upon  the  recently  closed  graves  of  those  who 
since    our    last    anniversary   have    gone    "  to    that   bourne 
whence  no  traveller  returns  ;"  for  the  losses  we  have  sustained 
by  death  this  year  has  been  a  remarkable  one  in  our  annals. 
Facile  irrinccps  is  Syme,  then    follows  Simpson — (applause) — 
and  with  an  interval  Minchy  and  Jeaffreson,  men  of  mark, 
long  familiar  not  only  to  us  but  to  the  world— with  whom  as 
associates  we  were  privileged  to  hold  secret  converse  ;  these 
will  meet  us  no  longer  in  our  annual  gatherings.     It  is  not  for 
me  to  draw  comparisons,  or  to  mete  out  the  eulogy  they  each 
deserve.     They  are  now  beyond  the  reach  alike  of  criticism 
and  praise,  but  their  works  endure,  and  by  these  they  will  l>e 
judged.     It  will  long  be  for  us  a  subject  both  of  pride  and 
pleasuro  that  in  their  lives  they  were  of  us,  and  that  our  ob- 
jects secured  their  sympathy  and  approval.  (Applause.) 


Inaugural  Address. 

Dr.  Charlton,  the  in-coming  President,  then  delivered  his 
inaugural  address.     He  offered  the  members  a  cordial  welcome 
to  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  to  the  history  of  which  he  alluded,  and 
then  went  on  to  consider  its  hygienic  state,  and  to  refer  to 
other  medical  and  social  problems.     Having  shown  that  from 
its  position  and  other  circumstances  the  town  ought  to  be  a 
healthy  one,  he  observed  that  ' '  unfortunately  of  late  years  the 
death-rate  has  been  comparatively  high  ;  nay,  about  five  years 
ago  it  rose  so  much  that  it   seemed  to  confirm  the  idea  long 
before  put  forth  by  the  Cholera  Commission  of  1854,  that  the 
great  mortality  was  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  sanitary  re- 
gulations.    It  must  be  confessed  that  Newcastle  suffered  ter- 
ribly in  the  cholera  epidemic  of  1853  ;  but  it  was  not  the 
poorest  and  most  wretched-looking  parts  of  the  town  that  were 
then  most  severely  visited.     By  many  it  was  maintained  that 
the  then  deficient  supply  of  water,  or   the  contamination  of 
that  necessary  fluid  by  overflowings  and  nitrations  from  cess- 
pools into  badly -protected  wells,  favoured  the  spread  of  the 
disease.     In  reality,  however,  cesspools  are  not  an   '  institu- 
tion '  in  Newcastle  ;  they  hardly  can  be  said  to  exist  ;  and 
for  the  last  twenty  years  and  more,  water  for  household  con- 
sumption has  been  supplied  from  large  reservoirs  twelve  miles 
from  the  town,  and  free  from  all  danger  of  contamination. 
For  ourselves,  after  most  careful   examination,  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover  the  connection,  in  this  instance,  between 
cholera  and  the  water  supply,  though  we  fully  recognise  the 
probability,  nay,  almost  the  certainty,  of  water  being  the  great 
medium  by  which  the  choleraic  and  other  poisons  are  intro- 
duced into  the  system.    With  the  generally  high  rate  of  wages, 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  of  firing,  the 
disadvantage  of  overcrowding  temporarily  might  be  partially 
counteracted,  were  it  not  for  the  unfortunate  and  well-known 
fact  that  high  wages  are  apt  to  induce  a  corresponding  amount 
of  debauchery  and  drunkenness  among  our  labouring  popula- 
tion.    It  is  not  of  the  pitmen  we  here  speak,  but  of  the  work- 
men employed  in  our  great  manufactories.     The  pitmen  form 
a  class  apart ;  and  though  many  of  them  make  it  almost  a  rule 
to  get  drunk  on  the  fortnightly  pay  day,  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  a  quiet  race,  and  their  occupation  is  by  no  means  an 
unhealthy  one  ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  many  of  the 
other  industries  followed  in  this  neighbourhood.     We  have 
large  lead  works  on  the  Tyne,  both  of  white  and  red  lead,  and 
our  hospital  is  rarely  without  several  cases  of  lead  disease  from 
the  white-lead  factories.     We  often  have  this  malady  in  its 
most  aggravated  forms,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  women 
suffer  more  than  the  men,  as  it  is  the  former  who  are  chiefly 
employed  in  handling  and  stacking  the  carbonate  of  lead.     It 
has  been  maintained  that  the  greater  intemperance   of  the 
male  workmen  acts  as  a  prophylactic  again3t  the  lead-poison  ; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  refer  their  greater  immunity  rather  to 
the  nature  of  their  work.     The  iron  and  iron  ship-building 
works  on  the  Tyne  may  be  said  to  have  existed  for  the  last 
thirty  years  ;  and  in  these  great  establishments  the  health  of 
the  workmen  ought,  from  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  to  be 
reasonably  good.     The  unfortunate  improvidence  and  drunken 
habits  of  many  of  these  highly-paid  operatives  tends,  however, 
to  produce  disease  ;  disorders  of  the  heart  and  kidneys  are  fre- 
quent, while  phthisis  among  these  men  is  comparatively  rare. 
We  are  not  advocates  of  total  abstinence  from  alcohol ;  we 
recognise  fermented  liquors  as  a  gift  of  Providence  ;  but,  under 
the  present  drinking  usages  of  this  country,  they  have  become 
an  absolute  curse    to  the  labouring  population.      We  have 
alluded  to  the  facilities  possessed  by  Newcastle  for  drainage 
into  the  Tyne  ;  and  we  confess  we  spoke  thus  with  some  hesi- 
tation, conscious  that  when  in  after  days  these  words  of  ours 
may  fall  under  the  eyes  of  our  more  enlightened  successors, 
they  might  wonder  that  such  an  idea  could  be  entertained  in 
an  assembly  of  grave  medical  practitioners.      We  recognise 
daily  the  important  part  that  water  plays  in   conveying  the 
germs  of  disease,  and  we  speak  of  draining  our  town  into  a 
tidal  river.     The  Tyne  is,  indeed,  at  present  a  greatly  polluted 
stream  at  Newcastle  ;  but  we  foresee  the  day  when  its  water* 
will  become  pellucid  as  of  yore — the  day  when  the  most  fruit- 
ful in  evil  of  all  modern  so-called  improvements,  the  foetid 
water-closet,  will  have  been  replaced  by  the  dry  earth  or  dry 
ash  system  ;  when  the  liquid  sewage,  too,  will  be  utilised,  and 
little  but  pure  water  shall  rejoin  the  waters  which  flow  in  the, 
parent  stream.    "On  referring  to  the  immediate  business  of  the 
Association,  he  said  that  hitherto  one  great  and  paramount  ob- 
stacle  to  progress   was   the  multiplicity   of  sources   whence 
icencea  to  practise  medicine  could  be  derived.    AgainBt  thia 
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trying  evil  there  is  but  one  remedy — a  single  portal,  by  which 
all  should  enter  the  profession  ;  a  single  but  searching  exami- 
nation for  the  licence  to  practise.  He  then  remarked  on  the 
legislation  on  the  subject ;  and  on  the  office  of  coroner  he  re- 
commended that,  with  a  well  organised  magistracy,  the  office 
of  coroner  might  be  altogether  dispensed  with,  and  be  replaced 
by  specially  instructed  medical  inspectors  in  each  district. 
Touching  the  work  before  them,  he  said  :  "  We  have  before  us 
the  prevention  of  disease  by  sanitary  laws  ;  we  have  the  sub- 
ject of  hospital  improvement,  so  admirably  inaugurated  by 
Captain  Douglas  Galton  at  the  Leeds  meeting  ;  we  have  the 
coming  struggle  regarding  the  repeal  or  the  extension  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Act,  where  a  band  of  so-called  strong- 
minded  women  and  weak-minded  men  are  striving  to  reverse 
the  verdict  of  the  wisest  and  the  best  among  the  medical  pro- 
fession. " 

Professor  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  moved,  and  Dr.  Paget 
seconded,  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President. 
In  doing  so  each  referred  to  the  rejection  of  the  Medical  Bill, 
and  expressed  their  regret ;  whereupon  Mr.  Hc3Band,  of  York, 
and  Dr.  Chadwick  protested  that  the  subject  ought  not  to  be 
introduced,  and  it  was  accordingly  dropped. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  and  Sheriff  of  Newcastle  was 
also  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  Secretary  read  the  annual  report,  showing  an  increase 
of  members  in  the  district,  due  mostly  to  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Phil- 
lipson.  The  report  stated  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  resigned 
the  Editorship  of  the  Journal,  and  that  the  po3t  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  Hart. 

The  report  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Beatty, 
seconded  by  Dr.  E.  Smith. 

Mr.  Watkin  Williams  was  re-elected  General  Secretary  at  a 
salary  of  300/.  a  year. 

The  accounts  were  submitted,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  passed 
to  the  auditors. 

Dr.  Elliott  withdrew  bis  motion  to  publish  an  annual 
volume  of  Transactions,  as  also  did  Rev.  Dr.  Bell  his  more 
important  one  on  the  constitution  of  the  Committee  of  Council. 

Second  Day. — Wednesday. 

The  day  opened  by  a  breakfast  given  to  members  by  Dr. 
Gregaon,  the  Sheriff  of  Newcastle,  which  naturally  went  off 
with  considerable  eclat. 

The  Sheriff  said,  in  welcoming  the  members  to  Newcastle 
as  Sheriff  of  this  ancient  Corporation,  th  at  in  its  name  and  his 
own  he  bid  them  most  hearty  welcome.  He  was  sure  this 
town  had  just  reason  to  be  proud  that  this  Congress  wa3  now 
assembled  within  its  walls,  comprising  so  many  gentlemen  of 
the  highest  acquirements,  so  distinguished  by  profound  research 
and  practical  experience,  from  distant  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  all  animated  by  the  same  motive,  all  able  and 
willing  to  impart  the  results  of  their  research  and  experience 
in  the  noble  science  and  art  of  curing  and  alleviating  the  ills 
to  which  flesh  is  heir.  He  trusted  that  this  meeting  would 
form  a  bright  era  in  the  cause  of  progress  in  the  service  of 
humanity.  He  also  trusted  that  through  their  meeting  many 
lasting  friendships  might  be  formed,  and  pleasing  recollections 
of  it  may  endure.  He  also  hoped  that  this  town  would  reap 
the  first  fruits  of  their  labours  in  sanitary  science,  and  that,  in 
the  arduous  duties  in  which  they  would  be  engaged,  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  may  not  be  wanting,  but  that  all  may 
experience  ' '  a  good  digestion  waiting  on  appetite,  and  health 
on  both."' 

After  breakfast  the  Council  held  a  meeting,  and  at  eleven 
o'clock  the  second  general  meeting  took  place,  in  which  it  was 
decided  that  the  next  meeting  should  be  held  at  Plymouth, 
and  that  Dr.  Whipple,  of  that  town,  should  be  President. 

Sir  William  Armstrong  was  elected  honorary  member  of  the 
Association.  In  the  evening  Sir  William  gave  a  splendid  ban- 
quet to  a  large  number  of  members. 

At  noon  Dr.  Gibson  gave  the  address  in  Medicine,  taking 
for  his  subject  the  treatment  of  gout  and  acute  rheumatism  by 
rest.  In  the  afternoon  the  sections  met,  but  we  are  compelled 
to  postpone  a  report  of  their  proceedings. 

The  President  gave  a  soiree  at  nine  p.m.  to  members  and 
friends  in  the  Town  Hall.  Upwards  of  500  ladies  and  gentle- 
men attended.  In  addition  to  the  gay  decorations  of  the  Hall, 
the  objects  of  art  and  scientific  interest  exhibited  were  exa- 
mined by  many  with  much  pleasure.  Among  these  were  a 
number  of  ornithological  specimens,  lent  by  Mr.  Hancock ; 
archaeological  collections,  contributed  by  the  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety and  the  President  ;  a  series  of  permanent  photographs, 
illustrating  Mr.  Swan'*  ''  carbon  process,"  exhibited  by  Maw- 


son  and  Swan  ;  and  porcelain,  the  property  of  the  late  Charles 
Dickens,  shown  by  Mr.  C.  Lister.  The  principal  table  was 
devoted  to  the  display,  under  a  series  of  microscopes,  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  results  of  modern  zoological  researches 
in  the  collection  of  deep-sea  organisms,  placed  at  the  service  of 
the  President  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  V.P.  R.  S.  During  the  even- 
ing Mr.  Rea  executed  several  choice  selections  of  music. 

Third  Day. — Thursday. 

The  President  of  the  National  Temperance  League  gave  a 
breakfast  in  the  Queen's  Head  Hotel,  at  which  some  eighty 
medical  men  were  present,  and  where  the  objects  of  the  League 
were  ably  stated  by  the  President,  and  some  discussion  en- 
sued, in  which  Drs.  Wood,  Sutcliffe,  Stanley,  Havnes,  De 
Mey,  Rutherford,  TJnderhill.  and  the  Sheriff  took  part.  The 
third  general  meeting  was  then  held,  when  Dr.  Waters  pre- 
sented the  report  of  the  Direct  Representation  Committee. 
Owing,  however,  to  this  report  not  having  been  printed,  and 
the  few  members  present  at  its  reading,  the  discussion  was 
postponed  to  the  next  day. 

Dr.  Heath's  Address. 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  address  in  Surgery  was  delivered  by 
Dr.  George  Y.  Heath,  Surgeon  to  the  Newcastle  Infirmary. 
He  took  for  his  subject  operative  surgery,  and  spoke  of  its 
three  characteristics  * '  of  audacity,  its  conservatism,  and  its 
success."  He  considered  that  modern  operative  surgery  was 
characterised  by  the  magnitude  of  its  proceedings,  its  respect  to 
the  integrity  of  the  human  body,  its  reticence  of  the  knife, 
and  the  superiority  of  its  results.  Speaking  of  the  large  ex- 
tent of  usefulness  to  which  it  might  be  applied,  he  remarked 
that  it  stretched  out  its  hand  in  fresh  regions,  and  dealt  with 
organs  once  considered  out  of  its  reach.  It  hesitated  not  to 
take  the  greatest  responsibility,  if  only  its  audacity  were  justi- 
fied by  a  well-grounded  hope  of  eradicating  disease.  Para- 
doxical as  it  might  seem,  while  in  one  direction  it  was  just 
acquiring  new  dominions,  in  other  characters  it  was  laying 
down  the  knife,  or  it  substituted  milder  for  more  severe  ope- 
rations, and  shrunk  from  any  unnecessary  mutilation  of  the 
human  frame.  In  its  milder  and  more  conservative  measures 
it  realised  greater  and  more  uniform  success  than  in  former 
days.  There  were  three  characteristics  of  modern  surgery 
which  for  shortness  might  be  spoken  of  as  its  audacity,  its  con- 
servatism, and  its  success.  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
recalling  examples  of  the  audacity  of  modern  operative  sur- 
gery. Operations  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were  accounted 
unjustifiable  were  now  practised  on  a  firm  basis  of  success. 
The  term  "  conservative "  applied  to  surgery  dated  from 
He  then  proceeded  to  give  examples  of  cases  where 
the  use  of  the  knife  had  been  abstained  from.  A  friend  of  his 
had  had  the  case  in  hand  of  a  man  having  had  his  leg  cut  by 
glass.  The  gentleman  had  not  his  instruments  with  him,  and 
consequently  could  not  perform  any  operation;  and  he  therefore 
endeavoured  to  staunch  the  blood  by  bindings  ;  but  he  found 
it  impossible  in  that  way  to  succeed.  It  at  last  occurred  to 
him  to  bend  the  knee,  and,  doing  so,  he  found  the  bleeding 
so  mitigated  that  he  was  enabled  effectually  to  stop  it  by  the 
application  of  bandages.  From  the  results  of  experiments  in 
the  matter,  he  was  led  to  believe  that  it  was  but  fair  to  infer 
they  had  a  blood-controlling  agent  of  considerable  power  which 
could  be  applied  on  the  shortest  notice,  not  dangerous  in  itself, 
which  certainly  may  be  relied  upon  to  restrain  bleeding,  at 
least  temporarily.  He  then  illustrated  the  success  attending 
modern  operative  surgery.  He  produced  models  of  a  leg  which 
had  been  entirely  crooked  at  the  ankle,  which,  he  said,  had 
been  straitened  by  means  of  the  removal  of  bones.  This  was 
twenty  years  ago,  and  he  was  told  by  the  owner  of  the  leg  that, 
excepting  a  slight  shortness  of  the  limb,  he  experienced  no  in- 
convenience whatever  from  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a 
good  serviceable  limb.  He  gave  other  examples,  and  then 
added  : — "  But  we  must  not  boast  too  much  ;  we  must  confess 
that  there  are  other  foes  whom  we  cannot  yet  overcome  ;  still 
wide  domains  where  the  great  enemy  Death  still  remains  vic- 
torious, but  which  it  is  for  us  and  our  successors  to  rescue  from 
his  scythe  and  bring  under  the  dominion  of  the  knife.  Never- 
theless, what  I  have  been  able  to  relate  will  suffice  to  show 
that  operative  surgery  has  not  stood  still  while  other  arts  have 
advanced,  and  that  if  we  do  not  occupy  the  foremost  pla.'e,  we 
are  at  least  well  to  the  front,  in  that  glorious  race  which  they 
win  who  do  the  most  to  diminish  human  suffering,  to  prolong 
life,  and  to  elevate  the  condition  of  man. " 

A  vote  of  thaaks,  moved  by  Dr.  >octham,  and  seconded  by 
Dr.  Wheelhocsb,  was  accorded  Dr.   Heath  for  his  valuable 
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address.     The  several  sections  met  again  in  the  afternoon,  and 
in  the  evening  the  public  dinner  went  off  satisfactorily. 

Last  Day. — Friday. 

At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  concluding  general 
meeting  was  held,  where  more  discussion  took  place  than  at 
other  meetings,  in  consequence  of  it  having  become  clear  that 
the  Council  had  in  several  particulars  acted  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  members.  The  opportunity  was  therefore  seized  to 
bring  out  in  other  matters  the  differences  of  opinion  that  exist. 

It  was  clear  to  every  one  present  that  the  ruling  body  is  in 
direct  antagonism  with  the  Association,  or  at  any  rate  a  large 
portion  of  it. 

Dr.  Ransom  read  the  report  of  the  committee  "  On  the  Ob- 
servation and  Registration  of  Disease." 

Professor  Paget  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Dr.  Waters  seconded  it,  and  it  was  carried. 

The  report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  obtain  direct  re- 
presentation of  the  profession  in  the  Medical  Council  was  next 
read.  The  adoption  of  the  report  had  been  moved  on  Thurs- 
day by  Mr.  Husband,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Stuart. 

Dr.  Acland  moved  an  amendment,  ' '  That  this  meeting 
learns  with  regret  that  a  committee  of  this  Association  have 
refused,  in  the  name  of  the  Association,  the  offer  of  Mr.  For- 
ster,  the  Vice-President  of  the  Privy  Council,  to  grant  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  commencement  of  next 
session  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  the1  representation  of  the 
profession  in  the  Medical  Council  :  that  in  consequence  of 
that  refusal  the  Government  declined  to  proceed  with  the 
Medical  Bill." 

Dr.  Embleton  seconded  the  amendment. 

Dr.  E.  Waters  opposed  it. 

Dr.  Beatty  expressed  his  great  gratification  that  the  bill 
had  been  withdrawn. 

Professor  Paget  spoke  in  favour  of  the  amendment. 

Professor  Bennett  against  it. 

Dr.  Rumsey  also  spoke  against  the  amendment.  He  feared 
the  profession  had  missed  the  opportunity  of  getting  a  good 
bill. 

Dr.  Hecstall  Smith  supported  the  report,  as  also  did  Dr. 
Southam  and  Dr.  Chadwiok. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Husband,  the  amendment  was 
put  to  the  meeting  and  lost. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Underhill,  seconded  by 
Dr.  Tilt,  the  members  for  the  ensuing  year  of  the  Medical 
Reform  Committee  were  appointed. 

Dr.  Chadwick  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Sibson,  the 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  of  the  Association. 

Dr.  Falconer  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried. 

Dr.  Acland  moved  that  the  grateful  thanks  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  be  given  to  the  Mayor,  Sheriff,  and 
Corporation  of  Newcastle,  the  Committee  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  the  Directors  of  the  Savings  Bank,  the 
Directors  of  the  Gas  Company,  the  Committee  of  the  New- 
castle Infirmary,  the  Council  of  the  College  of  Medicine,  the 
Committee  of  the  Natural  History  Society,  the  Committee  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  the  local  secretary  (Dr.  Philip- 
son),  the  local  treasurer  (Dr.  Humble),  Dr.  Arnison,  Mr.  Luke 
Armstrong,  Dr.  Banning,  and  other  local  officials,  to  the  ma- 
nufacturers who  had  laid  open  their  works  for  the  visits  of  the 
members  of  the  Association,  and  especially  to  Sir  William 
Armstrong. 

Dr.  E.  Waters  seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  carried 
by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Stuart  moved,  Dr.  Hecstall  Smith  seconded,  and  it 
was  carried,  that  a  State  Medicine  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion be  appointed. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Rumsey,  seconded  by  Dr.  Stuart, 
the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  of  Council. 

Dr.  Chadwick  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  President  of 
the  Association,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  Sibson,  and  car- 
ried by  acclamation. 

Dr.  Charlton  having  suitably  replied,  the  business  con- 
cluded, and  the  majority  of  the  members  present  left  the  town 
to  attend  a  special  Convocation  of  Durham  University. 

Convocation  op  the  Durham  University. 

This  special  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Durham,  for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L.  on 
seven  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  was  the  first  busi- 
ness of  the  afternoon.  The  convocation  assembled  in  Bishop 
Cosin'a  Library,  shortly  after  two  o'clock.    The  warden  of  the 


University,  Dr.  Lake,  the  recently  appointed  Dean  of  Durham, 
presided,  and  was  supported  by  all  its  other  officers,  and 
church  dignitaries,  connected  therewith.  The  body  of  the 
hall  was  filled  with  a  gay  assemblage,  in  a  great  part  consist- 
ing of  ladies,  and  the  gallery  was  crowded  with  gentlemen 
from  end  to  end.  The  first  called  upon  to  receive  the  degree 
was  Dr.  Edward  Charlton,  the  president,  and  he  was  warmly 
applauded.  The  other  gentlemen  were  all  greeted  with  the 
warmest  acknowledgments  as  they  stood  before  the  Dean,  and 
received  the  distinction.  After  Dr.  Charlton  they  came  in  the 
following  order  :  — Charles  Chadwick,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
(Leeds);  Randle  Wilbraham  Falconer,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
(Bath),  treasurer  of  the  Association  ;  Francis  Sibson,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  (London) ;  Henry  William  Acland,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  LL.D.,  F.RS.,  hon.  physician  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Regius  Professor  of  Medicine  and  Radcliffe 
Librarian  in  the  University  of  Oxford  ;  George  Edward  Paget, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Linacre  Lecturer  in  the  Medical  University 
of  Cambridge,  and  President  of  the  General  Medical  Council  ; 
and  William  Stokes,  M.D.,  F.K.Q.C.P.,  LL.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Physic,  University  of  Dublin,  and  Member  of  the 
General  Medical  Council.  Professor  Stokes  was  greeted  with 
quite  an  ovation  on  stepping  forward  to  receive  his  degree, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  highly  eulogistic  speech  by  the  Rev. 
Warden,  the  hearty  cheers  of  the  brilliant  assemblage  were 
both  loud  and  frequent. 

Service  in  the  Cathedral. 

After  the  Convocation  had  been  dissolved,  the  whole  of  the 
visitors  repaired  to  the  Cathedral,  and  broke  up  into  parties, 
who  were  led  by  several  local  gentlemen  compet  ent  to  give  an 
interesting  description  of  the  principal  objects  in  the  ancient 
pile.  The  largest  of  these  parties  was  under  the  guidance  of 
Dr.  Charlton,  and  there  was  ample  scope  for  his  descriptive 
power  and  antiquarian  knowledge.  Full  Choral  Service  com- 
menced at  four  o'clock,  and  was  well  attended. 

Dinner  in  the  Castle. 

A  cold  collation  was  served  up  in  the  Castle  Hall  at  five 
o'clock,  and  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  sat  down.  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Durham 
(Dr.  Lake),  Warden  of  the  University  of  Durham,  occupied 
the  chair,  supported  on  his  right  by  Dr.  Charlton  ;  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Durham  (Dr.  Baring)  ;  Dr.  Stokes  ;  Arch- 
deacon Prest ;  Dr.  Paget ;  Dr.  Hamilton,  Archdeacon  of 
Lindisfarne ;  and  Dr.  Embleton.  On  his  left  were  Dr. 
Whipple,  President-elect  of  the  Association  ;  Dr.  Falconer  ; 
Dr.  Sibson  ;  Dr.  Chadwick  ;  Dr.  Husband  ;  Dr.  Gregson, 
Sheriff  of  Newcastle  ;  the  Rev.  Canon  Eade,  and  Professor 
Acland.  The  rev.  Chairman  first  proposed,  in  one  toast, 
"The  Church  and  the  Queen,"  which  was  replied  to 
by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  expressed  the 
pleasure  he  felt  in  welcoming  the  members,  and  spoke  to  the 
close  union  which  exists  between  the  clergy  and  the  medical 
profession.  Referring  to  the  period  when  he  was  a  parish 
priest  in  London,  his  lordship  testified  to  the  great  assistance 
he  had  received  from  gentlemen  of  the  medical  profession, 
making  mention  of  Dr.  Burrows  and  Dr.  Paget,  and  one  for 
whom  he  had  the  greatest  regard  and  esteem,  who,  had  he 
been  spared,  would  have  risen  to  the  highest  position  in  his 
profession — Dr.  Baly.  He  was  killed  on  his  way  to  Windsor 
Castle  by  a  railway  accident.  There  was  no  body  of  men 
more  large-hearted  and  self-sacrificing. — The  Chairman  then 
gave  "  Success  to  the  British  Medical  Association,  coupled 
with  the  health  of  Dr.  Charlton." — Dr.  Charlton,  in  respond- 
ing, referred  to  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  enabled  to 
receive  the  members  of  the  Association,  with  the  help  of 
friends  in  Newcastle  and  some  a  little  further  south — friends 
in  the  glorious  old  University  of  Durham.  He  was  sure  they 
would  all  carry  away  with  them  a  lasting  recollection  of  their 
reception  by  the  University  of  Durham. — Professor  Acland 
also  acknowledged  the  toast,  and  gave  the  health  of  ' '  The 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham,"  to  which  Dr.  Lake  replied  in 
felicitous  terms. — "The  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Durham," 
was  proposed  by  Dr.  Husband,  of  York,  and  responded  to  by 
Dr.  Boyd,  of  Durham.  —  Dr.  Paget  gave  the  next  toast— 
"Prosperity  to  the  Newcastle  College  of  Medicine,"  and 
spoke  of  its  connection  with  the  University  of  Durham.  He 
coupled  with  the  toast  the  name  of  Dr.  Embleton,  who,  in 
replying,  gave  a  short  history  of  the  College.  It  was  founded 
by  Sir  John  Fife  and  Dr.  Greenhow,  as  a  school  of  medicine, 
in  1834,  and  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  University  of 
Durham  in  1852.— Dr.  Charlton  proposed  "  Prosperity  to  the 
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University  of  Durham,"  remarking  that  he  could  see  a  great 
future  for  it,  and  that  it  would  in  time  become  the  grand 
scientific  University  of  the  North.  Of  the  kindness  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Durham  on  the  occasion  of  the  wind-up 
of  their  meeting,  he  said  he  could  not  speak  but  with  the 
warmest  gratitude.  — The  Dean  of  Durham  acknowledged  the 
toast  in  a  most  humorou3  and  instructive  speech. — The  health 
of  "  The  Distiuguished  Strangers  "  was  given  by  the  Arch- 
deacon of  Durham,  and  replied  to  by  Dr.  Stokes. 
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AT    NEWCASTLE. 

The  British  Medical  Congress  has  occupied  four  days  of 
the  past  week  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  even  amidst  the 
din  of  war  we  may  be  expected  to  say  something  about  it. 
It  was  a  pleasant  enough  time  for  those  of  us  who  deter- 
mined to  take  notes  quietly  instead  of  availing  ourselves 
of  the  privileges  of  the  press,  and  this  course  is  certainly 
justifiable  in  the  case  of  an  Association  that  supports  its 
own  journal — that,  in  fact,  spends  all  its  available  cash  on 
its  owu  periodical.  A  good  many  members  confided  to  us 
their  notion  that  this  was  altogether  an  error,  and  were  in- 
clined to  support  the  movement  for  a  yearly  volume  of 
Transactions  ;  yet,  when  the  motion  to  consider  that  came 
on,  they  failed  to  put  in  a  worthy  appearance. 

This  is  really  remarkable  in  the  light  of  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port, which  shows  out  of  an  income  of  upwards  of  £5,000  the 
magnificent  sum  of  about  £15  devoted  to  scientific  research. 
"  Was  ever  a  more  ridiculous  result  ? "  exclaimed  not  a  few. 
"But  after  all/'  said  others,  "the  Association  does  not  exist 
for  scientific  purposes."  That  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
to  the  public  ;  but  there  are  a  dozen  societies  that  would 
be  glad  of  all  the  really  good  papers  read.  There  are 
plenty  of  journals  to  publish  valuable  original  communica- 
tions, or  to  ventilate  professional  questions — it  is  our 
business  to  take  a  respectable  holiday  once  a  year,  and 
let  John  Bull  fancy  his  doctors  are  at  their  usual  disin- 
terested employment  for  his  behoof.  Besides,  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  such  an  assembly  of  doctors,  and  no  one  who  has 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  journal  observation  would  ever 
dream  how  few  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the 
British  doctor. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  decide  these  pciats — that  is,  not  for  us 
as  journalists.  The  writer,  as  an  individual  member,  has  a 
right  to  form  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  uses  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  continue  to  pay  his  guinea  a  year,  or  to  re- 
sign, as  to  him  may  seem  fit.  Well,  he  thinks  Newcastle 
worth  the  money,  and  perhaps  Plymouth  may  be,  and  that 
is  to  be  the  next  greeting  place,  when  he  hopes c      meet  as 


many  worthy  members  of  the  Profession  as  the  Northern 
counties  produced. 

When  the  President,  in  a  few  graceful  remarks,  touched 
the  vexed  question  of  Medical  Reform,  curiosity  wa3  at 
once  excited,  and  this  only  redoubles  when  Drs.  Stokes  and 
Paget,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks,  revealed  how  great 
was  the  difference  between  opinion  of  the  leading  minds 
in  the  Profession,  and  the  committee  that  has  assumed  to 
represent  it  during  the  last  twelve  months.  Such  men  may, 
as  occasion  requires,  rise  above  everyday  etiquette,  and  seize 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  speak  a  word  in  season  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  reproof  of  the  Association's  leaders  as  to  the 
timeliness  of  their  remarks,  we  hail  them  as  an  indication 
that  the  boasted  numbers  of  the  Association  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  over-rule  independence  of  thought,  or  the  small 
Committee  of  Council  to  arrogate  to  itself  a  position  to 
which  it  is  not  in  the  least  entitled.  We  cannot  forget 
that  the  Leeds  meeting,  when  fairly  appealed  to,  asserted 
a  principle  which  the  committee  has  altogether  evaded-  In 
this  we  consider  the  committee  to  be  reprehensible,  and 
not  for  any  number  of  agreeable  meetings  would  we  con- 
done such  a  fault — not  a  mere  mistake,  but  a  deliberate 
determination  not  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  those  who  alone 
have  the  right  to  decide  on  great  measures. 

'•  Ah  !  but  they  mean  right  !  "  said  one  when  we  urged 
this  view  of  the  matter.  "  Perhaps  they  do  ;  but  then  let 
them  do  right,"  reply  we.  Did  we  not  hear  the  representa- 
tives of  this  Association  pretend  to  speak  in  the  name  of 
the  Profession,  but  a  short  time  ago,  to  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  and  did  not  others  then  and  there 
cry  out  against  the  assumption,  and  assure  the  few  legis- 
lators present  that  such  were  not  the  views  of  the  Pro- 
fession ?  How  well  it  might  have  been  added  that  these 
gentlemen  did  not  really  represent  the  Association,  inas- 
much as  they  had  agreed  together  to  ignore  the  decision  of 
the  general  members  on  the  only  occasion  on  which  the 
matter  was  put  before  them.  We  had  many  other  things 
to  say  of  the  meeting,  but  space  fails.  Those  who  were 
present  need  no  recapitulation  of  the  lighter  m. 
Those  who  were  not  will  find  a  condensed  report  in  another 
part  of  this  number.  As  to  practical  matters,  we  shall 
gather  up  the  fragments  to  present  to  our  readers  in  future 

numbers. 

♦ 

Hates  0it  Current  Colics. 

A  Sad  Story  from  the  Cells. 
At  Cardiff,  David  Howells  was  sentenced  by  the  local 
justices  to  a  month's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  He 
had  not  taken  food  for  two  days  prior  to  his  conviction, 
but  "  had  the  horrors  " — from  drink.  In  prison  he  had 
been  placed  on  the  treadmill,  and,  whilst  attempting  to  do 
it,  the  chief  warder,  lynx-eyed  official  as  he  is,  remarked 
that  M  he  appeared  to  be  unwell,  and  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  drink,"  yet  he  worked  him  till  noon,  and  then 
took  him  to  the  doctor's  assistant  who  prescribed  for  the 
prisoner,  if  not  the  "  pump,"  something  analogous  to  it  ; 
subsequently  he  was  re-harnessed  to  the  mill,  and  "  did  " 
his  nine  hours.  It  was  on  being  released  from  the  mill 
that  David  Howells  became  so  restive  and  violent,  that 
Dr.  Paine,  the  gaol  surgeon,  had  to  be  sent  for.  Dr.  Paine 
and  his  assistant  (Dr.  Morgan)  visited  the  u  restive  and 
violent '*'  prisoner — ordered  him  brandy  and  arrowroot, 
and  prescribed  medicine.     Two  prisoners  "  with  instruc- 
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of  the  night,  David  Howells  ceased  to  become  violent  and 
laid  aside  his  restiveness,  for  his  spirit  had  bounded  from 
the  grasp  of  the  vigilant  guards  that  encompassed  it — he 
had  died  ! 

On  the  body  of  the  prisoner  an  inquest  has  been  held. 
The  verdict  delivered  by  the  empanelled  jury  has  not  met 
the  approbation  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cardiff,  who  demand 
further  and  fuller  inquiry  into  the  case  ;  and  justly,  if  the 
real  facts  be  as  thus  represented  by  the  local  Press. 


Cheap  Dwellings  for  the  People. 

Now  that  the  Education  Bill  has  passed  Commons  and 
Lords,  and  that  parents  and  guardians  will  in  future  be 
compelled  to  se  that  the  youths  of  their  respective  charges 
receive — at  least — the  standard  amount  of  education,  it 
may  be  advisable  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  consideration  of  the  dwellings  of  many  of  those  persons 
for  whose  interests,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  Education 
Bill  had  been  introduced— namely,  the  poor,  and  the  in- 
dustrious poor  !  These  terms  not  being  synonymous,  we 
thus  draw  the  distinction,  for  neither  in  this  vast  metro- 
polis nor  in  districts  less  populous  is  there  complete  free- 
dom from  that  poverty  induced,  if  not  stimulated,  by  idle- 
ness, unnecessarily,  nevertheless,  persistently  maintained 
and  transmitted  from  parent  to  progeny,  thus  developing 
the  street- Arab  and  his  "  dolly,"  besides  persons  of  even  a 
less  reputable  class. 

Undoubtedly,  the  wretchedness  and  filth  (superinduced 
by  density  of  populace  and  over-crowding)  of  many  of  the 
residences  of  the  poor,  exercise  considerable  influence  on 
their  habits,  and  may  be  held  forth  to  palliate,  if  not  to 
completely  excuse,  their  shortcomings,  and,  until  better 
accommodation  at  much  less  rent  than  at  present  be  offered 
for  their  acceptance,  improvement  in  their  condition, 
morally  or  physically,  will  be  slow  indeed.  'Tis  true  that 
an  importaut  step  in  advance  has  been  made  by  the  Pea- 
body  and  the  Industrial  Dwellings  Companies,  but  it  is  to 
be  regretted  the  directors  of  the  former  look  more  to  the 
realization  of  a  large  parentage  for  the  capital  invested, 
than  to  the  supplying  of  an  effective  antidote  for  those 
crying  evils — over-crowding  and  high  rents. 

We  maybe  told  that  in  London  the  wages  of  the  mechanic 
are  large,  and  that  he  can  pay  &fair  rent  for  house  accom- 
modation. Very  true,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  trade  in 
London  is  very  precarious,  and  to  be  "  knocked  out  of 
work,"  and  for  months  to  remain  so,  is  an  event  in  some 
trades  consequent  on  their  very  nature,  whilst  in  all  trades 
war,  peace,  and  the  state  of  the  money  market,  exercise 
considerable  influence  for  good  or  evil ;  still  the  rents 
run  on  ! 

To  the  tradesman's  auxiliary — the  labourer — on  his 
guinea,  or  less,  per  week  for  a  portion  of  each  year,  and  on 
his  "  luck  "  during  the  winter  months,  and  oftener  ;  to 
the  costermonger  with  his  barrow,  blue  nose,  and  anxious 
looks,  depending  on- the  "turn  of  the  tide"  to  turn  an 
honest  penny  on  mack'rel,  prawn,  or  mullet,  and  on  the 
botanical  condition  of  Covent  Garden  market,  from  day  to 
day ;  to  the  industrious  poor,  in  short,  the  industrial 
dwellings  bring  little  benefit. 

Give  the  London  poor  healthy  house  accommodation  at 
rents  equal  to  about  ten  per  cent,  on  their  earnings  (not  25 
and  33  as  at  present  for  vile  accommodation),  and  a  gi- 
gantic stride  in  the  right  direction  will  be  made  j  thou  Dim 
groundworks  will  be  laid,  whereon  enforced,  healthy,  en- 


durable, and  truly  philanthropic  Educational  Schools  will 
be  constructed,  so  that  in  a  little  time,  following  the 
example  of  that  monarch  who  declared  the  walls  of  his 
city  were  not  formed  of  rubble  masonry,  but  of  soldiers, 
and  that  each  soldier  was  in  himself  a  perfect  brick  ;  we, 
in  humble  imitation  of  the  Royal  wit,  may  be  in  a  position 
to  exclaim,  "  We  educate,  but  our  first  lesson-books  are 
taught  at  the  homes  of  our  pupils." 


Certificates. 
Some  time  ago  we  directed  attention  to  the  impropriety 
of  demanding  answers  to  a  number  of  questions  from  the 
medical  attendants  of  poor  patients  prior  to  admitting 
them  into  public  institutions.  We  instanced  the  out- 
rageous questions  put  in  the  certificates  for  the  Ventnor 
Hospital. 

The  Seaford  Convalescent  Hospital  is  rather  less  ex- 
acting, but  still  requires  this  form  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
patient's  last  attendant  : — 

Name  and  age  

Address 

Is  the  patient  eligible  (see  below),  and  able  to 

bear  the  journey  to  Seaford  ? 

How  long  convalescent,    and   from    what 

disease? 

What    has  been    the    general    plan    of   treat- 
ment ? 

Remarks  (confidential) 

Signature  of  physician  or  surgeon  who 

has  had  charge  of  the  case 

Date   

CASES   INELIGIBLE. 

1.  Children  under  ten  years  of  age  and  helpless  persons. 

2.  All  disease  requiring  active  medical  or  surgical 
treatment. 

3.  Pulmonary  consumption,  beyond  the  first  stage  of 
the  disease. 

4.  Ulcers  with  copious  or  offensive  discharges. 

5.  Convalescents  from  eruptive  and  other  fever3  of  an 
infectious  nature,  contagious  diseases,  so  long  as  they  are 
capable  of  communicating  infection. 

6.  Persons  subject  to  epileptic  fits. 

7.  Persons  of  immoral  character. 

8.  Persons  who  have  been  previously  guilty  of  mis- 
conduct in  the  Hospital. 

Note.  —  The  Institution  is  exclusively  intended  for 
convalescents. 


The  Horse  Guards  and  Beards- 

The  Globe  says  that  an  order  has  been  promulgated 
directing  that  officers  are  not  under  any  circumstances  to 
wear  hair  on  their  chins. 

Is  this  a  Ministerial  preparation  for  a  campaign  ? 
Will  it  encourage  recruiting  ? 


Epsom  College. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  West,  D.D.,  of  St.  John'a  College,  Oxford, 
has  been  elected  head-master  of  Epsom  College.  Dr. 
West  is  a  Vice-president  of  the  College  of  Preceptor*,  and 
took  at  Oxford  a  first  in  Mathematics  and  a  second  in 
Classics.  Dr.  West  has  been  head-master  of  Brentwood 
School  since  1852,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  gentleman  of 
considerable  tact  and  experience, 
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"  Mai "  Midwifery  Practice. 
The  unqualified  assistant  of  a  Battersea  surgeon  has 
been  defendant  in  an  action  instituted  by  a  Mrs.  Pike,  the 
wife  of  a  journeyman  baker,  he  having  persistently  pre- 
scribed brandy  and  soda-water  in  a  case  of  irritability  of 
stomach  when  labour  was  impending.  Mrs.  Pike  not 
having  improved  under  this  brandy  and  soda-water  treat- 
ment, two  practitioners  were  called  in,  who  decided  to 
bring  on  premature  labour  by  giving  five-drop  doses  of 
prussic  acid  as  recommended  by  Churchill,  and  with  ap- 
parent benefit  in  this  case.  Mr.  Godman  was  condemned 
in  £5  damages.  His  defence  for  the  most  part  went  to 
show  that  he  had  attended  nearly  2,000  obstetric  cases, 
which  he  considered  sufficient  to  justify  his  treatment  of 
Mrs.  Pike. 


Leeds  and  Vaccination. 

The  Leeds-  Inspector  of  Vaccination  has  issued  his  re- 
port for  the  June  quarter.  It  shows  that  out  of  407 
children  born  in  the  township  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  1869,  and  unvaccinated  up  to  April,  1S70,  51 
died  before  the  vaccinal  period  ;  27  had  been  removed 
from  the  township  ;  and  the  health  of  22  was  so  precarious 
as  to  justify  postponement.  Fourteen  persons  died  (in  the 
township)  of  small-pox  during  the  year. 

The  Inspector's  Report  states  that  the  "  Unanimous  de- 
sire of  the  Medical  Profession  to  encourage  vaccination  is 
operating  most  beneficially. ' 


■  What  will  they  do  with  it  ?" 
The  Lancet  "purposes  shortly  to  place  before  the  Pro- 
fession the  draft  of  a  Bill  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
necessary  measure  of  Medical  Reform." 
X.B. — The  italics  are  not  the  Lancet's. 

The  Poor  Law  Board  and  the  Birmingham 
Guardians. 

The  Guardians  of  the  Birmingham  Poor  have  again 
prayed  for  time  in  order  to  arrange  'with  their  Medical 
Officers.  The  Poor-law  Board  has  granted  the  prayer,  but 
we  greatly  fear  the  poor  of  Birmingham  may,  for  another 
year,  suffer  from  the  effects  of  such  an  unsatisfactory  ar- 
rangement. 

The  Poor-law  Board  should  at  once  see  justice  done 
to  the  Medical  Officers,  and  permit  no  further  procrasti- 
nation. The  interests  of  the  poor  demand  it,  and  their 
interest  the  Medical  Profession  have  sincerely  at  heart. 


Illness  of  Admiral  Farragut. 
A  special  telegram    from    Phdadelphia    states    that 
Admiral  Farragut,  of  the  United  States    Navy,  is  very 
ill  at  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  and  is  not  expected  to 
live. 

Medical  Reform  Union. 
This  body  scarcely  any  longer  possessing  an  existence, 
ihe  late  Executive  have  issued  a  "  retrospect  ■  which  de- 
serves attention.  They  have,  indeed,  fallen  into  a  state  of 
confusion  about  indirect  and  direct  representation  ;  but 
this  is  of  little  consequence.  The  Union  pronounced  the 
single  word  "representation,"  and  did  not  attempt  to  settle 
off-hand  the  method.    Their  Birmingham  brethren,  with 


true  pluck  and  rare  sagacity,  have  done  more  in  a  year  to 
promote  Medical  Reform  than  the  more  ambitious  British 
Medical  Association  has  done  for  the  last  decade,  or  is 
likely  to  do  in  the  next.  There  is  still  a  trifling  balance 
due  to  the  treasurer,  which  we  hope  he  will  not  be  allowed 
to  lose.  A  few  stamps  from  each  who  signed  the  memorial, 
but  has  not  yet  subscribed,  will  settle  this. 


Bullet  Extractor. 

Sttrgeox  Trsox,  of  the  Bengal  Army,  has  lately  de- 
scribed a  new  bullet  extractor.  At  this  time,  when  war  is 
raging  on  the  Continent,  it  will  be  a  serviceable  instrument 
to  the  many  poor  sufferers  who  are  wounded. 


Evaporated  Milk. 

One  of  the  most  recent  expansions  of  trading  specula- 
tion has  taken  the  direction  of  milk  preserving,  and 
several  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
evaporating  good  milk,  and  reducing  it  to  a  saleable 
and  permanent  state.  The  well-earned  suspicion  of  the 
public  as  to  the  sophistication  of  trade  preparations  has, 
of  course,  been  applied  to  preserved  milk,  which  would, 
indeed,  seem  to  be  the  very  article  in  which  the  greatest 
temptation  would  arise  to  adulteration. 

The  Yierteljahresschrift  fiir  PraktiscTu  Pharmacie  has  by 
careful  analysis  entirely  reassured  us  on  the  point,  and 
shown  that  the  preserved  milk  is  really  what  it  pretends  to 
be,  and  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  a  concentration  of  the 
best  milk.  For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  analyst 
made  for  himself  a  standard  sample  of  condensed  milk, 
and  on  investigation  found  that  the  four  bought  samples 
were  almost  identical  with  the  standard  in  composition, 
and  some  of  them  even  richer  in  cream.  We  have  also 
submitted  to  careful  analysis  the  Irish  preserved  milk  of 
Mr.  Newnham,  of  Mallow,  and  find  it  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  statements  of  the  purveyor. 

The  Monthly  Nurse. 
Frequent  complaints  reach  us  respecting  the  great 
want  experienced  in  country  districts  of  properly  trained 
and  qualified  monthly  nurses.  It  is  not  always  desirable 
to  send  to  an  institution  for  a  nurse,  nor  at  all  times  feasible; 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  not  always  permit  it, 
and  when  they  do,  the  newly-arrived  nurse  may  not  prove 
suitable  in  many  respects — in  manner,  appearance  (for 
some  ladies,  are  particular),  or  method  of  performing  her 
duties  ;  accordingly,  it  is  most  desirable  that  in  each  dis- 
trict there  should  be  a  qualified  obstetric  nurse  possessing 
a  midwifery  diploma.  Ireland  is  fortunate  in  having  a 
strong  corps  of  qualified  midwives  at  the  Rotundo  Hos- 
pital, who  study  for  six  months,  under  able  teachers,  the 
important  requirements  of  their  office,  and  when  educated, 
are  admitted  to  examination,  and  if  considered  fit,  obtain 
a  diploma.  It  is  not  always  pleasant  to  have  a  woman 
enlarging  upon  the  nature  of  the  case  in  technical  language 
at  the  bedside  of  a  patient  ;  but  we  believe  the  midwives 
who  leave  the  Rotundo  know  better  than  to  talk  "  shop." 
These  women,  who  are  generally  widows,  find  employment 
in  the  poor-law  unions,  and  are  valuable  assistants  to  the 
overworked,  underpaid,  dispensary  or  poor-house  doctor. 
They  usually  obtain  twenty  pounds  a  year,  irrespective  of 
a  little  private  practice.  They  are  trustworthy  women  as 
a  rule,  in  whose  charge  a  patient  is  safe.  We  understand  many 
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tions  "  were  also  told  off  to  restrain  him,  but,  ere  the  close 
of  these  qualified,  well-trained  women  experience  a  diffi- 
culty in  getting  employment.  We  wish  there  were  more  of 
them  in  England,  and  that  in  each  district  the  parish  autho- 
rities would  appoint  one.  The  Poor-law  medical  officer  may 
object  to  this  ;  but  if  he  came  to  consider  how  much  mid- 
wifery work  he  must  do  for  twenty  pounds,  which  very 
frequently  involves  a  serious  encroachment  on  his  time,  he 
would  freely  surrender  his  lower  class  midwifery  to  them, 
whilst  in  a  better  class  of  patient  he  would  find  them  valu- 
able and  reliable  auxiliaries.  If  the  English  Poor-law  system 
could  allow  such  an  arrangement  as  to  pay  a  uniform  scale 
of  salary  to  medical  officers,  dispense  with  extras,  and  in- 
troduce duly  qualified  midwives  into  each  district,  under 
the  surveillance  of  the  doctor,  it  would  be  desirable  to  all 
parties. 

Medical   Evidence   in    Cases   of  Railway 
Accident. 

At  the  York  Assizes  last  week  a  miller  and  a  maltster 
named  Hatfield,  brought  an  action  against  the  North  - 
Eastern  Railway  Company  for  alleged  injuries  sustained  on 
their  line.  It  appears  that  in  August  of  last  year,  whilst 
travelling  between  Redcar  and  York,  he  sustained  an  in- 
jury to  his  hip  by  the  overthrowing  of  the  carriage  where- 
in he  travelled.  The  following  is  a  condensed  summary 
of  the  medical  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  which  bears  us 
out  to  the  letter  in  the  remarks  which  we  made  only  a  few 
weeks  back  in  these  pages  respecting  medical  evidence  in 
cases  of  railway  accidents  : — 

"  According  to  several  surgeons  of  eminence  who' were 
called  for  the  plaintiff  it  was  beyond  all  doubt  that  he 
was  still  lame  and  suffering.  It  was  doubtful  if  ever  he 
would  get  well.  He  would  not  get  better,  even  with  luck, 
for  two  or  three  years.  According  to  several  surgeons  of 
equal  eminence,  called  on  behalf  of  the  company,  there 
never  was  anything  at  all  the  matter  with  him.  He 
looked  better  and  stouter  than  ever  he  was  before,  and  the 
accident  seemed  to  have  done  him  good.  The  plaintiff's 
surgeons  had  tested  the  thigh  by  the  thermometer  and 
galvanism.  The  defendants'  surgeons  stated  that  these 
tests  were  apt  to  be  illusory.  The  defendants'  surgeons 
stated  that  the  limb  had  not  decreased  in  size,  but  the 
plaintiffs'  surgeons  said  it  was  slightly  decreased,  and  could 
not  have  been  more  so  unless  paralysis  had  set  in." 

We  are  well  aware  Railway  Companies  are  frequently 
mulcted  ;  but  the  idea  of  an  accident  injuring  a  man's  hip 
seeming  to  have  done  him  good  is  too  absurd  to  be  passed 
unnoticed.  We  wish  our  brethren  were  more  united,  and 
that  at  the  sacrifice  of  a  fee  they  would  uphold  the  dig- 
nity of  their  calling  more. 


Attractions  of  the  Navy  Service. 
At  the  Navy  Medical  Examination,  held  this  week, 
there  were  twenty-five  vacancies  and  fifteen  candidates. 

Jeames  on  the  Emperor's  Health. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  assumes,  in  its  last  issue, 
the  usual  pompous  affectation  of  special  intelligence  as  to 
the  health  of  Crowned  Heads.  All  that  the  Editor  knows 
about  Napoleon's  health  is  freely  disclosed.  Marvellous 
to  relate,  especially  in  the  case  of  a  general  on  the  battle 
field,  His  Majesty  suffers  from  "  exhaustion  and  fatigue." 
His  Majesty,  also,  the  oracle  informs  us,  is  displaying 
"  wonderful  serenity  under  serious  physical  and  mental 
trials."  Without  the  inspiration  of  any  "  good  authority," 
such  as  our  contemporary  boasts  of,  we  can  positively  con- 
firm these  remarkable  and  unexpected  revelations,  though 
we  don't  think  it  necessary  to  do  so  with  the  addition  of 
big  type  and  extra  "  leading." 


The  Contagious  Diseases  Act. 
We  observe  that  a  series  of  letters,  originally  published 
in  The  Medical  Press,  commencing  in  June  26th,  1867, 
and  terminating  April  6th,  1870,  from  the  pen  of  a  much 
respected  correspondent,  "E.  L,"  are  now  reprinted  in 
pamphlet  form.  It  will  be  remembered  "  E.  L."  was  warmly 
opposed  to  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  and  advocated 
the  examination  of  men,  whom  "  E.  L."  states  are  the  true 
originators  and  propagators  of  venereal  disease.  "  E.  L." 
comments  with  ability  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  Vene- 
real Committee  of  the  Harveian  Society  ;  submits  for  con- 
sideration extracts  from  the  writings  of  Jules  Janin — the 
Charles  Dickens  of  France — and  relies  upon  the  well-known 
book  of  Mr.  Acton,  and  the  authenticated  statistics  given 
by  the  Westminster  Reviewer  as  sufficient  to  repeal  the  Act. 


The  Prospects  of  the  Medical  Bill. 
The  effect  of  his  defeat  on  Mr.  Forster  and  the  Govern- 
ment seems  to  be  almost  the  same  as  it  has  on  a  pettish 
child.  Mr.  Forster  "won't  play  anymore"  because  he 
has  not  been  allowed  to  do  exactly  as  he  liked  with  the 
Profession.  In  diplomatic  phrase  he  has  replied  to  a  ques- 
tion put  by  an  hon.  member  that  the  Government  cannot 
undertake  to  promise  that  they  will  introduce  next  session 
a  bill  for  the  Amendment  of  the  Medical  Acts. 

This  announcement  may  mean  more  than  it  conveys. 
It  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  the  Government  have  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  trouble  themselves  about  the  Medical 
Profession,  and,  as  the  doctors  would  not  have  what  they 
offered  to  give  them,  they  might  do  without.  We  advise 
Mr.  Forster  not  to  calculate  on  being  let  alone.  By  self- 
sufficiency,  obstinacy,  and  apprehension  of  the  vote  of  the 
University  Member,  he  spoiled  what  otherwise  might  have 
been  made  a  passable  measure. 

But  the  Profession  is  thoroughly  aroused,  and  the 
Government  may  be  assured  that  one  or  other  of  the  half- 
dozen  members  who  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand,  will 
oblige  them  to  deal  with  the  subject.  Better  no  bill  than 
a  bad  one.  The  Government  Bill  would  have  made  per- 
manent most  of  the  abuses  which  now  must  pass  away 
before  very  long. 


The  Medical  Services  of  Foreign  Armies. 

Dr.  C.  A.  Gordon,  Deputy  Inspector-General,  of  Ports- 
mouth, wishes  to  obtain  information  in  regard  to  the 
measures  in  force  in  the  armies  of  civilised  nations  for 
the  treatment  and  transport  of  sick  and  wounded,  whether 
by  the  medical  departments  of  those  armies  or  by  means 
of  philanthropic  associations.  He  is  already  in  possession 
of  information  of  this  nature  in  regard  to  several,  and  is 
very  desirous  to  obtain  similar  information  in  regard  to 
all.  Any  of  our  readers  who  are  in  a  position  to  do  so 
would  do  well  to  communicate  to  him  particulars  of  the 
army  medical  administration  in  Russia,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Naples,  Sardinia,  Brazil,  Mexico,  &c,  &c.  Our 
learned  military  confrere  will  carefully  return  any  manu- 
script that  may  be  desired. 


Dr.  A.  Paton,  of  Vincennes,  recommends  hydrate  of 
chloral  in  cerebro-spinal  meningitis. 
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The  Asylums  Board. 
The  Poor-law  Board,  having  at  last  learned  to  exercise 
some  little  authority  over  Guardians,  appears,  in  the  pain- 
ful process  of  learning,  to  have  forgotten  its  manners,  and 
accordingly  has  been  treating  the  Asylums  Board  as  if  it 
were  composed  of  Guardians.  It  has  even  been  inter- 
fering with  the  salary  of  kitchenmaids.  The  Asylum 
managers  cannot  be  expected  to  put  up  with  such  imper- 
tinence, and  have  accordingly  given  Gwyder  House  a 
hint  to  mind  its  own  business. 

Cholera. 
There  are  serious  whisperings  of  the  cholera  plague 
which  ought  to  make  us  keep  vigilant  watch,  and  entrench 
ourselves  from  its  onset.  An  official  notice  has  been  issued 
that  it  is  epidemic  at  Taganrog,  and  cases  have  occurred 
in  Constantinople. 

The  slave  trade  operations  on  the  coast  of  Africa  have 
come  to  an  end  in  consequence  of  an  outbreak  there,  and 
diarrhoea  is  unusually  prevalent  in  London. 

Dressing  of  Wounds  on  the  Battle  Field. 

It  is  proposed  to  distribute  to  each  French  soldier  a 
small  packet  containing  a  strip  of  calico,  a  square  of  fenes- 
trated linen,  and  a  portion  of  charpie  rendered  hemostatic 
by  imbibition  of  perchloride  of  iron. 

The  advantage  of  such  a  precaution  is  obvious.  It  would 
afford  great  facility  in  the  case  of  a  paucity  of  help  for  the 
removal  from  the  field  of  the  wounded,  a  large  number  of 
whom  would,  and  do,  die  for  want  of  the  help  which  might 
thus  be  given  them. 


Poisoning  from  Glazed  Dishes. 
A  correspondent  supplies  us  with  the  particulars  of  an 
interesting,  yet  serious  occurrence  which  happened  in  his 
practice  on  Saturday  last.  The  wife  of  a  brickmaker 
brought  home  from  the  pottery- works  a  glazed  dish,  which 
subsequent  events  proved  had  been  improperly  or  care- 
lessly glazed.  Wishing  to  "pot"  some  herrings,  she  placed 
the  fish  in  this  dish,  and  finally  completed  the  process  by 
cooking  in  the  oven.  The  "potted  "  herrings  were  served 
and  eaten  at  tea.  All  who  had  partaken  of  them,  namely, 
a  family  of  five  members,  and  a  neighbour,  a  woman,  were 
seized  with  symptoms  of  poisoning — vomiting,  violent  pain 
in  the  bowels,  &c.  Before  investigation  the  herrings  were 
at  first  blamed  ;  but  when  the  dish  Avas  examined,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  glazing  had  "  run,"  and  mingled  with 
the  acid  gravy  (vinegar  being  used).  From  the  alarming 
nature  of  the  symptoms,  a  good  deal  of  lead  must  have 
got  into  the  stomach  ;  but  we  rejoice  to  hear  that  no  deaths 
hare  occurred,  although  the  youngest  child  was  seriously 
affected.  We  advise  those  who  contemplate  pickling 
herrings  to  observe  the  glazing  on  the  earthenware. 


A  case  of  cholera  having  occurred  at  Constantinople, 
quarantine  has  been  established  in  the  Black  Sea. 


Sir  John   Thwaites  died  on  the   8th,  of  English 
cholera. 


Mr.  W.  C.  Barnish,  M.K.C.S.,  has  been  elected  by  the 
Town  Council  of  Wigan  officer  of  health  for  that  district. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  societies  in  a  id  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  would  do  well  to  send  out  large  quanti- 
ties of  chloroform — a  boon  which  sometimes  has  run  short. 


Dr.  Martin  Furntss,  of  Mansfield,  a  much  respected 
practitioner,  died  on  Thursday  morning  (August  11th), 
last,  after  three  days'  illness,  from  choleraic  diarrhoea. 


Dr.  Bcrrows  took  the  chair  at  the  Quarterly  Court  of 
the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of 
Medical  Men,  on  the  13th  inst.,  when  new  grants  were 
made  to  two  widows  and  four  orphans. 


The  Mansfield  Board  of  Guardians,  at  their  fortnightly 
meeting,  held  last  week,  proposed  and  unanimously  carried 
that  the  salary  of  Mr.  N.  Cooper,  surgeon  to  the  workhouse, 
be  increased  from  £20  per  annum  to  £40,  because  of  long 
and  meritorious  services.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  a  precedent  which  we  hope  other  Boards  will 
follow. 


The  trustees  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  have  se- 
cured the  well-known  portrait  of  Charles  Dickens,  by  Ary 
Scheffer.  It  was  painted  in  1855,  and  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  the  following  year.  The  countenance 
is  manly  and  vigorous,  a  happy  medium  between  the 
showy  youth  with  exuberant  brown  locks,  as  painted  by 
Maclise,  and  the  rugged  countenance,  with  grizzly  beard, 
of  his  latest  period. 

From  "  simple  cholera  "  and  choleraic  diarrhoea  thirty- 
two  deaths  were  registered  in  London  last  week.  Dr. 
Waller  Lewis,  medical  officer  to  the  Post-office,  recommends 
the  following  prophylactic  : — Dilute  sulphuric  acid,  giij., 
concentrated  infusion  of  orange-peel,  giij.,  simple  syrup, 
gxij.,  boiled  filtered  water  four  gallons — a  wine  glassful 
for  a  draught.  It  is  stated  this  "  sulphuric  orangeade  "  was 
employed  in  1866  with  good  results. 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


[from  our  own  correspondent.] 

Paris,  August  9th,  1S70. 

In  the  midst  of  the  din  of  battle,  I  write  a  few  lines  on 
a  subject  which  has  been  occupying  much  of  the  thoughts 
of  many  excellent  members  of  the  Medical  Profession  in 
Paris  the  last  six  months.  I  allude  to  the  question  of 
whether  medical  education  should  remain,  as  at  present, 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  State  Professors,  or  pass 
into  the  control  of  any  person  who  chooses  to  set  himself 
up  as  a  teacher  to  enable  his  students  to  pass  the  final  test 
examination.  Many  conferences  have  been  held  lately  on 
this  question,  and  many  good  things  have  been  said.  The 
programme  of  the  friends  of  free  education  in  Paris  is — 
absolute  liberty  of  teaching,  either  by  individuals  or  asso- 
ciation, for  all  citizens  whether  with  or  without  degrees  ; 
without  being  obliged  to  conform  to  any  programme  of  the 
State.  Liberty  for  pupils  to  instruct  themselves,  and 
choose  their  instructors  wherever  they  please  ;  degrees  to 
be  granted  by  State  Examiners  not  chosen  among  these 
Professors  who  teach  the  science,  and  are  appointed  by  the 
State  to  do  so. 

In  Paris,  at  present,  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  so-called  "  internes,"  or  students  who  reside  in 
hospital,  and  who,  on  an  average,  have  each  some  hundred 
patients  under  their   care.     If,  Dally  thinks  that  there 
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should  be  seven  times  as  many  "  internes,"  in  order  to  allow 
a  larger  number  of  pupils  to  acquire  clinical  knowledge. 
As  it  is,  these  "  internes  ''  become  afterwards  members 
of  the  hospital  staff,  and  thus  there  is  formed  a  medical 
aristocracy.  In  Paris  there  are  about  110  Medecins  des 
Hopitaux.  They  have  the  spirit  of  tradition,  because  they 
are  renewed  by  themselves.  According  to  M.  Dally,  they 
make  few  discoveries,  because  the  competitions  they  are 
obliged  to  undergo  prevent  them  from  having  time  to 
follow  out  original  researches.  These  same  gentlemen,  he 
asserts,  get  almost  all  the  best  part  of  the  practice  at  Paris, 
and,  when  a  hospital  man  has  a  large  practice,  he  neglects 
his  hospital  patients.  If  he  has  one  hundred  beds  to  visit, 
he  sees  them  all  in  an  hour.  Thus,  there  are  too  few 
"  internes,"  and  too  few  doctors  for  the  hospital  patients. 
He  considers  that  each  hospital  doctor  wonld  have  amply 
sufficient  work  with  twenty-five  patients.  Then,  again, 
these  hospital  doctors  are  named  for  thirty  years  up  to  the 
age  of  sixty-five,  but  their  hospital  cases  do  not  interest 
them  for  more  than  ten  years.  A  medical  man,  however 
intelligent,  who  has  not  been  an  hospital  man,  lose3  greatly, 
since  provincials  always  are  compelled  to  consult  hospital 
men.  M.  Dally  says,  that  the  great  reform  required  in 
Paris  is  in  the  *  Assistance  Publique."  A  very  able  phy- 
sician, Dr.  Berrut,  asserts  that  the  Parisian  hospital  men 
have  no  time  for  reflection,  and  he  is  inclined  to  do  away 
with  the  hospital  system  as  much  as  possible  by  means  of 
polyclinics.  He  observes  that  if  the  statistics  of  mortality 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu  are  looked  at  in  1840,  we  see  one  death 
in  nineteen  patients ;  and,  again,  of  those  operated  on, 
56  per  100  died.  Simpson,  he  remarks,  said  that  825  out 
of  2,083  operations  in  hospitals  died  ;  whilst  orily  226 
died  of  an  equal  number  operated  on  in  the  country.  Paul 
Dubois,  the  Parisian  accoucheur,  was  once  known  to  re- 
mark that  it  was  better  for  a  woman  to  be  confined  in  the 
street  than  at  the  Maternity  Hospital.  His  advice,  then, 
is  that  we  should  take  as  few  patients  into  hospital  as  we 
can.  Polyclinics,  or  visitation  of  patients  at  home,  should 
be  encouraged.  At  Gbttingen,  Dr.  Baldinger  created  a 
medical  school  without  any  hospital.  He  collected  the 
pupils,  and  brought  them  to  the  bedside  of  the  patients  ; 
and  thus  founded  a  university.  All,  says  M.  Berrut,  who, 
like  Simpson,  are  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  suppressing 
the  hospitals,  where  patients  are  killed,  ought  at  once  to  act. 
Let  them  take  a  room,  a  table,  four  chairs,  and  let  the 
patient  come  to  see  them.  If  operations  are  required,  the 
doctor  must  proceed  to  the  patient's  home.  At  the  hos- 
pital the  students  and  the  doctor  listen  to  the  sibilant 
rhonchi,  or  look  at  the  number  of  the  patient.  In  the 
garret,  they  see  the  wife,  the  children  and  the  family. 

Another  champion  of  free  medical  education,  M.  Dupre, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  should  be  no  official  Faculty 
of  Medicine,  because  of  the  difficulty  that  other  universities 
would  have  to  struggle  with  it.  M.  Pascal  Dupre,  another 
promoter  of  free  medical  instruction,  mentioned  in  a  re- 
union of  students  and  teachers  in  Paris,  that  in  England 
superior  education  is  not  absolutely  free,  because,  even 
there,  to  succeed,  there  is  required  a  charter  from  the  State, 
subventions  or  subscriptions.  The  editor  of  the  Mouve- 
ment  Medical,  M.  Pascal,  however,  thinks  that  this  would 
not  be  necessary  in  France,  because  France  is  a  democratic 
nation.  In  England,  he  asserts,  a  very  small  number  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  of  land  or  commerce 
frequent  the  Universities  ;  but  in  France  the  immense 
majority  of  young  persons  frequent  schools,  and  a  great 
number  of  them  take  degrees.  In  France  superior 
education,  if  free,  would  prosper,  because  there  are  so  many 
students.  Dr.  Stopin,  in  speaking  on  the  subject  of  froe 
medical  education,  commences  with  an  important  question. 
He  asks,  in  the  first  place,  whether  he  has  any  right  to 
advertise  the  fact  that  he  is  carrying  on  a  polycliniquc  ? 
and  the  auditors  at  once  respond  in  the  affirmative.  He  is 
attempting  in  a  most  laudable  way  to  attend  women  in 
labour  at  their  own  homes,  but  foresees  several  difficulties. 
First  of  all,  it  will  require  tho  co-operation  of  several 
medical  men  to  carry  on  such  apolyclinique  as  this  Next, 
women,  once  having  been  delivered,  have  need  of  assist- 


ance in  some  cases — of  a  nurse,  for  instance — for  some  days. 
He  thinks  that  recourse  may  be  had  to  women  who  have  just 
been  confined  gratuitously,  or  are  just  about  to  be  so  ;  or, 
perhaps,  some  charitable  persons  may  aid  in  the  good  work 
and  thus  do  away  with  the  murderous  epidemics  which 
take  place  in  lying-in  hospitals. 

It  is  a  difficult  thing,  says  M.  Daily,  to  found  a  free 
university,  for  all  countries  have  not,  like  Belgium,  muni- 
cipalities, which  will  grant  subventions  of  £4,000.  He 
therefore  advises  that  in  Paris  they  should  ask  for  what  is 
their  own — amphitheatres,  museums,  &c.  M,  Mallez  says, 
that  the  homoeopaths  at  Paris  have  just  founded  a  hospital. 
The  difficulty  in  France  of  getting  funds  is  that  it  is  there 
illegal  to  ask  for  alms.  He  thus  hopes  much  from  indi- 
vidual initiative  in  this  matter.  Everywhere,  at  present, 
useful  teaching  is  carried  on  by  means  of  free  teaching, 
whether  in  the  hospital,  the  dispensaries,  or  in  the  Ecole 
Pratique.  For  instance,  at  a  dinner  party,  he  was  asked  to 
give  an  example  of  this,  and  replied — "  A  few  years  ago  the 
official  professor  of  midwifery  in  Paris  had  ten  pupils  and 
£480  a-year.  At  that  time  pupils  crowded  round  the 
teachings  of  Pajot  who  was  then  a  fre°  teacher.''  In  the 
same  way  Dr.  Dally  mentions  that  one  Professor  was  for 
twenty  years  without  teaching,  being  paid  all  the  time.  It 
appears,  indeed,  that  so  far  as  students  of  medicine  and 
doctors  are  concerned,  the  question  is  considered  settled, 
that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  has  not  fulfilled  its  functions. 
Dr.  Delasiauve  contends  that  the  resources  of  hospitals 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  students,  and  that 
that  Professor  should  be  paid  the  most  who  has  the  most 
students.  No  privileged  Professors  should  exist.  All 
students  should  at  some  time  live  in  hospital. 

Dr.  Wasp  has  some  good  remarks  on  the  subject  in  the 
Mouvement  Medical  of  July  17.     He  mentions   how  in 
1830  might  have  been  seen  in  the  wards  of  M.  Chomel, 
in  the  Hdtel-Dieu,  lying  among  the  other  patients,  a  cele- 
brated professor  of  free  medical  teaching,  Dr.  Broc,  who 
had  been  followed  as  professor  for  many  years  by  20,000 
pupils,  and  who  was  the  founder  of  the  Medical  School  of 
Bogota.    In  the  Journal  des  Connaissances  Medicales  there 
is  an  amusing  account  of  the  way  in  which  many  medical 
men  and  other  diploma-holding  gentlemen  employ  their 
time  at  Paris  : — "  Hairdressers,  public  house  keepers,  and 
restaurateurs,  &c,  now-a-days  hide  at  the  bottom  of  some 
drawer  their  diploma  of  bachelor,  which  permitted  them  to 
die  of  hunger,  and  assume   the  apron  of  the  publican,  &c. 
They  also  become  grocers — not  a  bad  tradt:   to  live   by. 
The  misplaced  vanity  of  their  fathers  desired  to  open  to 
these  gentlemen  the  entry  into  professions  whch  are  named 
liberal,  but  which  give  nothing  liberally.     It  was  easy  for 
them  to  perceive  at  the  outset  of  their  career  that  the  few 
lucrative  positions  are  already  occupied,  and  that,  haying 
lost  their  patrimony,  they  can  scarcely  exist.     They  try, 
however,  to  do  so,  and  then  it  is  that  we  see  honourable 
professions   defiled   by   all    kinds    of    compromises    and 
schemes  ;  those  who  find  the  filth  too  thick  and  black,  or 
the  poverty  too  great,  refuse  to  paddle  in  it.     Convinced 
by  the  proverb  that  '  Contempt  never  reaches  those  who 
live  by  it,'  many  of  these  decide  to  take  up  some  calling 
generally  far  too  late  in  life,  to  be  able  to  provide  comforts 
for  their  family,  as  if  they  had  commenced  younger.  Many 
of  these  unclassed  persons  enter  like  interlopers  into  jour- 
nalism, and  become  the  irritable  or  melancholy  habitues 
of  the  beer  shops.     The  moral  of  all  of  which  is  that  it  is 
extended  primary  instruction  that  ought  to  be  generalised 
and  made  obligatory,  and  then  that  men  should  be  allowed 
free  scope  to  their  professional  individuality.     The  State  — 
that  is,  the  taxpayers — owe  to  no  one  any  kind  of  pn 
sional  instruction  whatever.     Great  men  rarely  arc  bird 
in  tho  hot-houses  of  schools.      One  journal  relates  that 
several  of  tho  fashionablo   reslauraleurs   in  Paris  ara 
Greek  scholars,  and  laureates  of  the  University  ;  hut.  they 
pretend  often  not  to  bo  able  to  spell,  in  MM    of  injuring 
their  culinary  reputation,  or  put  to  shame  their  best 
tomors — some  of  the  dissipated  classes.     A  fun  >04  pistry- 
oodk,  toi»,  we.  well  known  to  be  an  excellent  writer  of 
vaudevilles." 
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DUGONG  OIL. 

TO   THE  EDITOR   OF  THE   MEDICAL   FB1SS  AND   CIRCULAR. 
Sir,—  Several  years  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  bringing  the 
"  Dugong  Oil  "  into  use,  also  to  the  notice  of  London  and  pro- 
vincial hospital  physicians,  for  the  treatment  of  consumption 

and  scrofulous  diseases,  and  the  reports  subsequently  submitted     tasting  like   veal,  therefore,  a3  an  article  of  food,  they  are 
to  me  proved  the  undoubted  value  of  the  oil  in  comparison     eagerly    sought.      The    Dugong   obtains    considerable  length 


still,  and  there  is  an  abundance  of  submarine  algae  and  fuci. 
These  creatures  may  be  observed  in  troops,  feeding,  where 
the  ocean  is  clear,  at  a  depth  of  three  to  four  fathoms, 
wherever  the  marine  vegetation  is  abundant.  The  position  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Dugong,  the  muscular  power  and  mobility 
of  the  lips,  garnished  with  ivory  bristles,  enable  \hem  to 
seize  and  drag  up  their  food.  The  Malays  endeavour  to 
capture  these  phytophagous  cetaceans,  so  also  do  the  abo- 
rigines of    Australia,  the    flesh   being   exceedingly  rich,  and 


proved  ._ 
with  other  remedies  so  called.  One  fact  proved  was  that  pa- 
tients could  retain  this  oil  on  the  stomach  when  cod- liver  oil 
was  rejected,  and  the  remarkable  and  rapid  gain  of  flesh  and 
weight  in  cases  of  far-advanced  phthisis  I  have  medical  reports 
to  vouch  for.  My 
principal  object  now 
in  addressing  the  pro- 
fession through  your 
widely  read  journal 
is  to  ask  my  medical 
brethren  located  iu 
tropical  countries  to 
assist  me,  for  the 
cause  of  humanity, 
in  procuring  the  oil 
at  a  cheap  rate.  Un- 
fortunately, the  price 
is  high,  and  the  pub- 
lic cannot  afford  the 
expense.  I  have 
spent  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in 
obtaining  th  e  Dugong 
Oil,  to  ensure  our 
leading  chemists  hav- 
ing some  on  hand ; 
and  many  applica- 
tions to  me  for  more 
oil  I  regret  I  cannot  satisfactorily  answer 


HALICORE  DUGONG.—'. 
HALICORE  AU3TBALI3. 


I  find  the  agent  I 
employed  abroad  in  the  East  either  careless  in  obtaining  the 
oil,  or  report,  in  consequence  of  its  value  now  being  known, 
unreasonable  prices  are  demanded  by  the  -fishermen.  To  en- 
able medical  gentlemen  abroad  to  investigate  localities  likely 
resorted  to  by  the  Dugong,  I  beg  to  give  a  short  description 
of  the  animal,  its  habits,  and  habitation. 

This  species  of  the  aquatic  pachydermata  tribe  is  considered 
a  native  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  principally  observed  among 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  coast  of  New  Hol- 
land. The  Dugong  are  frequently  seen  in  numbers  on  the 
Coast  of  Ceylon,  especially  along  the  northern  shore  of  the 
island,  among  the  inlets,  from  the  Bay  of  Calpenten  to  that 
part  of   Ceylon  called  Adam's  Bridge,  where  the   water  is  i  and  other  gentlemen 


and  size.  The  caudal  paddle  is  crescent-shaped,  and  a  large 
thick  upper  lip  falls  over  the  lower.  The  skin  of  the  body 
is  thinly  set  with  short  prickly  bristles  ;  the  anterior  limbs, 
or   flippers,  are    destitute   of    nails,  and    the    eyes  are  very 

small.     Eight  or  ten 
x  ■"■  gallons    of    oil    may 

be  obtained  from 
an  ordinary  Dugong. 
The  animals,  male 
and  female,  are 
very  affectionate  to 
each  other,  and  es- 
pecially so  to  their 
offspring.  When 
the  latter  is  killed, 
the  mother  scarcely 
leaves  her  enemies, 
and  falls  an  easy 
prey.  I  am  under 
the  impression  that 
the  animal  exists 
in  other  tropi-'al 
localities  of  the 
Western  World, 
and  I  should  think 
them  likely  to  be 
seen  in  the  es- 
tuaries connected 
with  the  River  Parana,  South  America,  also  the  bights  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  most  obediently, 

J.  McGrioob  Cboft,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond., 

Late  Staff-Surgeon  to  H.M.  Royal  Army. 

Mandarin  Villa,  St.  John's  Wood, 
August  10,  1870. 

P.S.  The  oil  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to  taste  or  take,  and  a 
bottle  of  it  retained  its  properties,  and  fit  for  use,  three  years 
after  I  got  it,  though  opened  frequently  to  exhibit  to  medical 


ENGLISH  SURGEONS  FOR  THE  GERMAN  ARMY. 

TO   THE  EDITOR   OF   THE    MEDICAL   PRESS   AND   CIBCCLAB. 

Sib, — As  I  have  frequently  been  asked  about  the  possibility 
of  joining  the  German  Army  Medical  Service  for  the  time  of 
the  War,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to  learn  that 
the  North  German  Government  is  ready  to  admit  British 
medical  men  as  volunteers  in  their  army  hospitals  provided 
that  they  speak  German,  that  they  have  the  licence  to  practise 
medicine  and  surgery  in  the  United  Kingdom,  that  they  place 
themselves  unconditionally  at  the  disposal  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Government,  and  that  they  have  the  permission  of  the 
English  Government  to  serve  as  volunteers  in  Germany,  and 
that  of  the  North  German  Embassy,  or  Consulate  General. 
The  English  medical  volunteers  will  at  first,  at  all  events,  not 
be  employed  on  the  field  of  action,  but  only  in  the  lazarettos 
in  the  rear  of  the  armies  :  this,  however,  would  probably  not 
prevent  their  seeing  and  doing  important  surgical  work. 

The  services  of  English  medical  volunteers  will  be  regarded 
as  probationary  during  at  least  a  fortnight,  and  they  will  re- 
ceive no  payment  during  that  time,  and  no  reimbursement  for 
the  expense  of  their  journey  ;  but  if  their  services  prove  satis- 
factory, they  will  probably  be  engaged,  and  receive  payment 
at  the  rate  of  from  six  to  nine  shillings  per  day. 

I  am  &'c, 

10  Grosvenor  street,  Hermann  Weber. 

August  9,  1870. 


CITY  OF  DUBLIN  ELECTION. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   MEDICAL   PRESS    AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — Thursday  next  is  to  determine  whether  or  not  Sir 
Dominic  Corrigan  will  represent  the  City  of  Dublin  in  Parlia- 
ment. I,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  medical  men  throughout 
Ireland,  will  anxiously  and  earnestly  hope  to  see  every  member 
of  the  medical  profession  in  Dublin  record  his  vote  on  that 
day  f>>r  the  distinguished  and  honoured  head  of  our  profession 
in  this  country.  Those  who  withheld  their  votes  and  influence 
in  1868  under  the  slender  excuse  of  pressure  on  political  and 
religious  grounds,  have  now  an  opportunity  of  healing  the 
sores  they  then  created,  and  the  wrong  they  inflicted  on  our 
profession  at  large,  by  manfully  going  forward  on  Thursday 
and  voting  for  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan. 

I  am  &c., 

Cremona,  Swords,  F.  J.  Davys,  A.B.,  M.D. 

Aug.  13,  I 


IQ'cMal 


Society  for  Relief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical 
Men. — A  Quarterly  Court  of  the  Directors  of  the  above  Society 
was  held  July  13th.  The  President,  Dr.  Burrows,  took  the 
chair.     Fresh   applications  for  relief  were  received  from  two 
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widows  and  four  children,  and  grants  were  made  to  them  in 
accordance  with  the  necessities  of  the  applicants.  There  are 
now  fifty- eight  widows  and  fifty-six  children  receiving  assist- 
ance from  the  Society.  The  sum  of  the  grants  for  the  half- 
year  amounted  to  £1,406,  being  an  increase  of  £26  on  the 
amount  voted  last  year. 

Indian  Medical  Service. — The  Military  Secretary,  India 
Office,  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Editor  of  the  Medical 
Press  and  Circular,  and  begs  to  enclose  a  list  of  the  Can- 
didates of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Medical  Service  who  were 
successful  at  the  competitive  Examinations  at  Chelsea,  in 
February,  and  at  Netley,  in  August,  1870,  after  having 
passed  through  a  course  at  the  Army  Medical  School,  Netley. 
J.  F.  P.  M'Connell,  London  and  Aberdeen,  5,855  (has  been 
awarded  the  "Herbert  Prize");  J.  O'Brien,  Dublin  and 
Cork,  5,215;  J.  O'M.  M'Donnell,  Galway,  4,878;  J.  Reid, 
Glasgow,  4,683;  P.  G.  Mackenzie,  Edinburgh,  4,418;  C. 
Sibthorp,  Dublin,  4,119;  J.  A.  Laing,  Edinburgh,  4,065; 
H.  D.  Cook,  Edinburgh,  3,988  ;  R.  A.  Peterson,  Dublin  and 
Galway,  3,941 ;  T.  S.  Weir,  Dublin,  3,681. 

The  Scotch  Universities. — MM.  Demogeot  and  Montucci, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  French  Government  in  1866  to  ex- 
amine the  different  systems  of  teaching  in  Great  Britain,  have 
just  issued  their  report.  A  previous  volume  was  devoted  to 
the  examination  of  the  system  of  secondary  education  ;  in  the 
present  one  is  a  long  and  detailed  account  of  the  system  pur- 
sued at  her  different  Universities.  Special  attention  was  paid 
to  the  Scotch  Universities,  and  the  verdict  of  the  French  Com- 
missioners is  decidedly  favourable  ;  but  they  call  attention  to 
a  grave  defect.  The  entrance  to  the  Universities  is  too  easy. 
This,  MM.  Demogeot  and  Montucci  consider,  "lowers  the 
character  of  the  teaching,  and  it  is  necessary  to  give  quite 
elementary  lectures  in  Greek,  and  Latin  Grammar,  in  Euclid 
and  Algebra,  in  order  that  they  may  be  within  the  comprehen- 
sion of  the  ignorant  classes  who  listen  to  them.  The  result 
of  this  is,  that  a  great  many  good  mechanics  are  spoilt  in  order 
to  make  of  them  bad  men  of  learning.  The  already  over- 
stocked professions  are  recruited  with  inferior  men,  who 
would  engage  with  far  more  advantage  to  themselves  and 
others  in  some  kind  of  trade  or  handiwork  ;  and  the  Univer- 
sities are  lowered  without  any  corresponding  advantage  accru- 
ing to  the  country."  On  the  other  hand,  in  noticing  the 
superiority  of  the  Scotch  to  the  old  Universities  of  England, 
these  gentlemen  say  : — "  In  Scotland,  men  do  not  come  to  the 
Universities  to  win  boat  races  and  run  into  debt,  but  to  work 
hard  and  put  themselves  in  a  position  to  earn  their  living." 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

*.*  Correspondents  not  answered  in  the  current  number  should  look 

at  the  notices  in  the  following  week. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — The  Publishers  bet/  respectfully  to  remind  those 
Gentlemen  who  have  not  paid  their  Annual  Subscription,  now  overdue, 
that  the  most  convenient  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Post-office  Order,  or 
cheque,  which  should  be  male  payable,  in  England,  to  Albert  Alfred 
Tindall ;  Ireland,  Moffatt  and  Co. ;  Scotland,  Maclachlan  and 
Stewart. 

Mr.  Donovan. — We  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  accurate  state- 
ments on  all  points,  but  can  state  that  vaccination  in  Prussia  is  com- 
pulsory, that  every  child  on  being  admitted  into  a  school,  must  pro- 
duce a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  law  is 
carried  out  satisfactorily.  Re-vaccination  is,  in  the  upper  classes,  very 
general  at  intervals  of  from  15  to  20  years,  and  is  compulsory  on  enter- 
ing the  army. 

Dr.  L.  W.  L.,  Salop. — If  either  of  the  individuals  whose  names  are 
attached  to  the  testimonials  you  sent  us,  have  any  existence  whatever — 
which  we  doubt— they  belong  unquestionably  to  the  Genus  homo  quacks. 
As  their  names  do  not  appear  in  the  Register,  the  parties  who  vaunt 
such  articles  with  the  assumed  high  recommendations  of  medical  men 
shou'd  be  compelled  to  prove  that  such  individuals  have  an  existence, 
and  that  they  ore,  what  they  wish  to  convey,  legally  qualified  prac- 
titioners. 

lo  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir, — The  following  advertisement  I  cut  out  of  the  Daily  Telegraph 
columns  of  last  "Wednesday  :— 

"  rpo      CHEMISTS      and      MEDICAL       MEN      (sine 
I       diploma). — A  registered  SURGEON,  of  experience,  will  CO- 
OPERATE with  either  of  the  above  for  establishing  a  PRACTICE  in  n 
Sopulous  district. — Address  Alpha,    Post  office,  Southampton  road, 
.W." 

Who  can  this  Surgeon  of  Experience  bo  who  is  thus  seeking  to  lower 
his  Profession  ?  Some  OBMk  perhaps.  The  Pamphlet  a'so  en< 
has  been  extensively  circulated  around  here,  and  people  seeing  no 
names  of  medical  men  to  it,  generally  give  it  a  trial.  One  of  the  gentle 
men  named,  I  see  by  the  Directory,  lives  at  the  address  given,  and 
although  he  is  styled  8urgeon.  he  is  only  L.S.A.  If  he  has  given  this 
testimonial  I  think  he  should  be  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  and 
if  not,  ho  should  prosecute. 

Yours  truly, 
Aug.  13, 1670.  Vebitas. 


"  GREENWICH  UNION." 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir, — I  read  with  combined  feelings  of  admiration  and  indig-nation 
your  remarks  relative  to  the  rscent  election  of  a  Workhouse  Medical 
Officer  by  the  Guardians  of  the  above  Union — admiration  at  the  candid 
manner  in  which  you  set  forth  the  whole  affair,  and  indignation  that 
there  is  not  some  check  whereby  Boirds  of  Guardians  cou:d  be  pre- 
vented from  misleading  the  Profession.  Can  the  Guardians  of  the 
Greenwich  Union  for  one  moment  imagine  that  the  public  will  believe 
that  an  M.D.  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  of  1869  was  the  best- 
fitted  candidate  for  the  appointment  out  of  forty  applicants  ?  If  so,  I 
fear  you  must  be  in  error  as  to  the  diplomas,  testimonials,  and  expe- 
rience of  the  others. 

A  short  communication  from  that  Board  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
the  election  was  made  would,  I  should  think,  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
unsuccessful  candidates. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Plymouth,  August  13th,  1870.  John  Turner,  M.R.C.S. 

To  the  Editor  of"  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular.'' 

Sir, — You  seem  to  forget  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  at  Greenwich 
may  be  a  very  liberal  Board  indeed.  Seeing  the  miserable  salaries  that 
are  offered  by  many  Boards  of  Guardians  for  the  services  of  medical 
men,  £300  per  annum  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at. 

I  would  not  wonder  but  that  the  successful  candidate  was  the  most 
recently  qualified  of  the  forty  who  applied,  accordingly,  he  in  a  greater 
degree  requires  to  gain  exoerience,  and  with  a  large  spirit  of  liberality 
the  Guardians  of  the  Greenwich  Union  not  only  give  him  a  fair  remune- 
ration for  his  services,  but  afford  him  the  sick  wards  of  the  workhouse 
as  a  field  for  gaining  practical  experience. 

Whether  so  important  an  office  should  be  entrusted  to  the  sole  charge 
of  a  medical  gentleman  of  only  one  year's  standing  is,  I  believe,  a  ques- 
tion which  the  Guardians  are  alone  empowered  to  decide. 

If  the  rumour  regarding  canvassing  be  correct,  I  think  the  case  is 
one  into  which  the  Poor-law  Board  should  make  inquiries  ;  if  it  be  in- 
correct, and  if  none  of  the  Guardians  were  canvassed,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  (in  the  broad  stnse  of  the  term,),  they  might,  I  consider, 
without  any  injury  to  their  own  dignity,  direct  their  clerk  to  write  to 
the  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  denying  the  rumour,  and  I  feel  cer- 
tain you  would  gladly  insert  their  letter. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

Aug.  12,  1870.  Rusticus. 

STRYCHNINE  IN  FATTY  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  query  of  your  correspondent,  Surgeon  Smythe, 
respecting  the  after  treatment  to  be  adopted  in  those  cases  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart  wherein  liquor  strychnine  was  exhibited,  I 
beg  to  remind  him  or  refer  him  back  to  the  communication  itself  on 
the  face  of  which  it  is  stated,  that  I  combined  the  iodide  of  ammonium 
with  strychnine  in  the  hope  that  this  drug  would  act  as  an  absorbent, 
which  I  believe  it  did. 

I  consider  the  continued  employment  of  this  medicine — the  iodide  of 
ammonium— in  mixture  with  some  bitter  tonic  will  constitute  a  judi- 
cious treatment  after  strychnine,  is  fairly  pushed  in  cases  of  fatty 
heart,  and  that  it  will  be  found  more  satisfactory  in  its  effects  and 
more  suitable  generally  than  liquor  potasste. 

I  hope  this  communication  conveys  the  information  your  respected 
correspondent  seeks  and  requires  from  me,  and  should  it  not  I  shall 
be  happy  to  write  to  him  upon  his  addressing  me. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Warinq-Curran. 

Osman  House,  Sutton,  Notts,  August  10th,  1870. 

FEES  FOR  SUCCESSFUL  VACCINATIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir,— I  read  in  the  Lancet,  page  135,  July  23,  1870,  that  the  Lords  of 
Privy  Council  have  awarded  gratuities  of  £8  4s.  8d.  to  Mr.  Thos.  C. 
Roberts,  Tattershall  district,  Horncastle  Union,  and  to  Messrs.  Kelly 
and  Clapperton,  of  Market  Deeping,  Lincolnshire,  £6  14s.  for  success- 
ful vaccination.  On  August  10th,  the  Medical  Press  chronicles  other 
similar  instances.  Now,  these  gentlemen  are  public  vaccinators  and  paid 
at  a  rate  much  higher  than  we  are  paid  in  Ireland,  and,  I  have  no  doubt, 
earn  their  money  well ;  but  I  do  not  see  why  similar  rewards  are  with- 
held from  us  in  this  country.  I  can  show,  and  I  am  sure  many  others 
can  do  tho  same,  that  every  child  born  since  the  1st  of  January,  1864, 
in  my  district  remaining  resident  and  alive  at  six  months  of  age,  has 
been  vaccinated,  and  that  fully  90  per  cent,  of  these  has  three  good 
cicatrixes.  I  doubt  if  any  union  or  district  in  England  can  show  more 
perfect  work  than  that,  and  yot  I  get  no  gratuity. 

Portlaw.  Jas.  Martin. 

FREE  TRADE  IN  SURGICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir, — I  have  read  Mr.  Atherton's  plea  in  your  last  and  crave  leave  to 
reply.  I  entirely  agroo  with  the  spirit  of  your  remarks  and  look  upon 
tho  President  of  the  Notts  Chemists'  Association  ns  desiring  to  levy  a 
toll  on  the  passage  of  articles  needed  by  general  practitioners,  from 
wholesale  depots  to  their  surgeries.  He  gives  up  instruments  to  free 
trade,  hut  wants  to  tax  my  plaisters,  lint,  bottles,  pill-boxes,  and  num- 
berless other  articles. 

Now,  Sir,  what  aro  plaisters  and  lint  to  chemists  in  comparison  with 
surgeons  and  apothecaries  !  I  use  moro  bottles  and  pill-boxes  than 
any  chemist  near  me,  and  yet  forsooth  in  times  of  "  free  trade,"  I 
am  to  he  deprived  of  buying  except  through  a  local  tradesman  who  will 
"stick  it  on"  because  I  am  a  Professional  and  fully  occupied,  ami 
who  will  use  the  knowledge  he  gets  from  mo  to  snare  my  patients  to 
his  counter  for  various  things,  and,  perhaps,  for  "pills  snd  draught," 
wi  bout  my  advico. 

No,  Sir, I  novor  will  deal  with  a  local  chemist,  and  if  Maw  is  to 
be  frightened  out  of  trading  with  me  I  will  buy  my  bottles,  boxes,  &c. 
nt  various  depots  as  1  have  dono  for  years. 

I  am,  &c  , 

ArOTHECABY. 


xtte  k  €ivtvihv. 
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ON  SNUFF-TAKING  : 

ITS    UTILITY    IH    PREVENTING    BRONCHITIS    AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

By  John  C.  Murray,  M.D.,  F  A.S.L. 

The  literature  of  snuff-taking  is  remarkably  meagre. 
During  the  classical  era  of  English  history,  the  practice  is 
often  spoken  of  as  an  established  usage  of  society,  especially 
among  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  ton.  At  the  present  period 
it  is  the  custom  only  of  individuals  who  are  conceived  to 
be  in  arrears  of  the  times,  consequently  it  is  thought  a 
dirty,  disgusting,  and  pernicious  habit,  which,  from  having 
nothing  whatever  to  recommend  it,  must  cease  in  two  or 
three  generations.  Why,  then,  come  to  the  rescue  ?  Why 
aid  in  redeeming  this  bad  habit  from  well-merited  disue- 
tude. 

Such  is  apparently  the  sentiment  of  authors  with  regard 
to  this  subject.  From  strong  feelings  of  conviction,  I  beg 
leave  to  break  through  the  reticence  which  has  for  a  long 
time  been  observed  upon  this  now  unfashionable  foible, 
having  something  new  to  advance  in  its  favour,  which, 
for  reasons  to  be  by-and-bye  submitted,  cannot  be  said 
equally  of  tobacco-chewing  and  smoking,  viz.,  that  an 
habitual  snuffer  seldom,  I  had  almost  said  never,  dies  of 
consumption.  This  remarkable  proposition  I  have  sug- 
gested to  not  less  than  500  snuff-takers,  manv  of  whom 
are  in  the  Medical  Profession,  and  all  that  I  have  hitherto 
learned  has  only  strengthened  my  conviction  in  the  truth 
of  my  theorem.  One  Medical  friend,  himself  a  snuffer, 
writes  "  with  regard  to  snuff  I  know  no  facts  on  the  sub- 
ject, but  can  see  nothing,  physiologically  or  pathologically 
speaking,  in  the  use  of  snuff,  which  can  render  it  beneficial 
in  or  prophylactic  of  phthisis."  Since  snuff  ha3  been  taken 
out  of  the  list  of  remedies,  and  become  an  article  of  luxury, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  so  act,  and  for  belief  re- 


quires observation.  Another  gentleman,  partial  to  the 
same  weakness,  writing  from  the  snuff-consuming  county 
of  Lancashire,  having  given  my  affirmation  his  earnest 
attention  for  six  months,  was  at  last  enabled  to  bring  for- 
ward a  case  of  a  snuff-taker  succumbing  to  consumption. 
As  he  was  indefatigable  in  his  search,  and  had  excellent 
opportunities  for  observation,  1  look  upon  his  single  case 
as  only  confirmatory  of  the  rule,  especially  as  circum- 
stances were  against  the  patient.  A  correspondent  from 
Dumfries  writes  : — "  Since  you  first  bruited  your  singular 
idea  about  snaff,  I  have  interested  myself  to  find  whether 
there  is  anything  in  it ;  the  result  is,  I  have  frequently 
observed  that  those  who  snuff  are  ruddy,  look,  and  are, 
strong ;  on  the  contrary,  that  smokers  frequently  are  pale, 
thin,  and  cachectic."  He  also  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
"  that  phthisis  is  much  more  prevalent  in  this  neighbour- 
hood since  smoking  took  the  place  of  snuffing.  The 
average  quantity  consumed  by  those  still  addicted  to  the 
practice  of  snuff-taking  is  two  ounces  per  week,  but  only 
one  person  carries  a  box  now  for  ten  in  my  grandfather's 
time,  the  revenue  being,  however,  more  than  made  up  by 
the  extraordinary  extension  of  smoking."  Since  the  re- 
ceipt of  this  letter,  I  have  daily  observed  the  ruddy  ap- 
pearance of  snuffers,  and  recently,  as  a  tedious  case,  it 
was  singularly  corroborated  by  an  old  lady  of  charming 
complexion  and  full  contour,  who,  between  her  sniffs,  and 
without  my  introducing  the  subject,  said  "  it  is  surprising 
what  a  good  colour  snuffers  generally  have."  This  lady 
had  been  recommended  to  snuff  by  the  late  Dr.  Bleasby 
for  continuous  pain  in  the  back  of  her  head  and  weakness 
in  the  eyes,  ailments  which  she  told  me  she  had  not  suf- 
fered from  since  adopting  the  remedy.  A  Liverpool  sur- 
geon, after  giving  the  question  his  best  attention,  said  he 
4i  could  not  name  a  case  of  a  snuffer  who  was  phthisical, 
but  he  might  say  he  had  observed  that  those  who  partook 
of  snuff,  as  a  rule,  attained  old  age."  Upon  incidentally 
stating  my  assumption  to  a  very  intelligent  gentleman 
connected  with  the  Profession,  he  said  he  "  could  not  con- 
fute it  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  the  only  one  in  his  fathers 
family  that  consumption  had  spared,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  only  one  who  took  snuff.  One  of  his  brothers, 
who  regaled  his  nostrils  with  an  occasional  pinch,  survived 
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the  longest."  A  similar  concurrence  was  lately  seen  by 
myself,  that  of  a  well-to-do  family,  some  members  of  which 
have  already  died  of  consumption— of  those  who  remain 
only  one,  and  he  not  the  eldest,  snuffs  and  is  strong. 
Many  of  those  referred  to  could  not,  at  the  moment,  re- 
member any  instance  of  a  person  fond  of  snuff  dying  of 
phthisis.  The  idea  had  never  occurred  to  them,  but 
should  a  case  present  itself  in  their  practice  they  would 
let  me  know.  From  a  considerable  number  of  these  I 
have  since  received  letters  stating  that,  after  observation 
and  inquiries,  they  are  inclined  to  believe  that  there  is 
more  truth  in  my  theory  than  at  first  sight  appeared  to 
them,  for  they  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  oppugn  it. 

The  Tobacco  Trade  Review  of  April  9th,  1870,  in  a  leader 
replying  to  a  letter  of  mine,  asking  the  editor  or  any  of 
his  readers  for  corroborative  or  adverse  facts  in  point,  says, 
"  We  have  failed,  so  far,  to  trace  a  single  instance  in  sup- 
port of  Dr.  Murray's  views,  that  regular  snuffers  never  die 
of  consumption,  because  we  have  not  found  an  instance  of 
a  person  of  a  consumptive  tendency  who  could  take  snuff 
under  any  circumstances."  In  addition,  I  am  led  and 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  capability  or  inclination  for 
snuff-taking  may  prevent  and  check  tubercle  in  the  lungs, 
indicate  its  absence,  or,  if  present,  a  tendency  to  recovery 
in  the  same  way  that  being  able  to  eat  fat  is  known  to  do. 
The  editor  also  states  in  his  reply,  "  The  taking  of  snuff 
excites  two  sensibilities,  the  sensibility  of  smell  and  the 
sensibility  of  taste.  To  a  regular  snuffer,  snuff  is  really 
food,  and  he  derives  the  same  gratification  from  its  use 
that  he  would  from  taking  food."  Everyone  will  coincide 
with  the  editor  in  this,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  in- 
dulging his  olfactories. 

I  have  not  had  an  instance  in  my  own  practice  of  any 
one  who  enjoyed  his  snuff  falling  a  victim  to  phthisis 
pulmonalis,  but,  in  contradistinction  to  this  negative  testi- 
mony, I  have  had  six  cases  of  recovery  from  phthisis  after 
the  exhibition  of  its  most  reliable  signs  and  symptoms, 
some  of  them  even  in  the  second  stage,  one  each  in  the 
years  1860-62-64-65-66-69.  The  first  three  commenced  of 
their  own  accord  to  snuff  with  avidity,  as  if  they  had 
been  favoured  with  a  special  revelation  upon  the  subject, 
or,  as  frequently  happens  in  medicine,  experienced  a 
longing  for  that  which  would  benefit  them.  In  the  fourth 
and  fifth  cases  I  advised  its  use.  The  last  had  been  a  light 
snuffer  ;  he  is  now  more  intemperate.  Five  of  the  number 
are  strong  and  active  members  of  society,  bearing  their 
share  of  the  fatigues  and  exposures  of  busy  life,  and 
evincing  remarkable  stamina— the  sixth  is  following  his 
avocations,  and  daily  gaining  strength.  Three  other 
patients,  whose  lungs  for  some  time  have  not  been  in  a 
satisfactory  state,  have  during  the  current  year  purchased 
tabatieres,  and  are  giving  the  "  dusty  god ''  a  trial.  The 
latest  bulletin  is,  "  they  are  doing  as  well  as  can  be  ex- 
pected." Further,  I  have  attended  some,  and  know  others, 
who  have  thrown  off  the  consumptive  malaise,  after  ac- 
quiring a  taste  for  snuff,  from  taking  occasional  pinches 
from  the  box  on  the  desk  before  them,  in  the  case  of  a 
clerk,  or,  pro  bono  publico,  in  that  of  a  traveller,  but  who 
do  not  wear  a  reservatory,  and,  consequently,  may  not  be 
entitled  to  primary  rank. 

I  have  been  guarded  in  recommending  the  adoption  of 
a  practice  now  so  generally  disliked,  and  so  enslaving  as 
that  of  snuff-taking,  but  during  the  last  three  years  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  of  observing  that,  in  hopeless 
cases  of  consumption,  patients  could  not  stand  snuff  ;  on 
the  other  hand,  when  they  were  able  to  tolerate  it,  they 
have  recovered  from  that  attack,  although  it  may  be  pre- 
mature to  say  that  they  are  permanently  restored  to  health. 
It  is  with  great  diffidence,  and  only  after  due  considera- 
tion, that  I  venture  to  moot  the  pungent  statement  ooron&] 
to  this  chapter.  The  individuals  who  have  tried  snuffing 
through  my  almost  reluctant  advice  are  too  few,  the  prac- 
tice of  one  medical  man  is  too  limited,  and  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  no  novelty  for  a  person  to  have  such  a  bias  for 
anything  of  his  own  conception,  as  to  be  but  an  indifferent 
guide  to  others.      However,  having  now  the  honour  of 


broaching  the  question,  I  trust  our  friends  from  Scotland, 
and  the  great  snuffing  centres  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire, 
will  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  which  are  so 
open  to  them,  and  corroborate  or  condemn  the  tenet  that 
snuff-taking  is  nearly  incompatible  with,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, preventative  of  consumption.  Some  more  facts  are 
desirable,  seeing  that  a  patient  may  recover  from  a  number 
of  attacks  of  phthisis,  only  to  sink  from  one  at  fast,  and 
that  other,  and  more  orthodox,  treatment  was  pursued  in 
each  of  my  cases. 

It  being  difficult,  in  this  smoking  age,  to  collate  sufficient 
evidence  to  be  quite  unimpeachable  that  snuff  is  curative 
of  phthisis,  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself  with  showing 
that  the  habit  in  question  is,  in  some  degree,  preventative 
of  consumption  and  its  frequent  concomitant  bronchitis. 
By  titillating  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nostrils,  snuff 
acts  as  a  powerful  derivative  and  counter-irritant,  and  the 
mucous  discharge  which  follows  its  use  will  tend  to  pre- 
serve the  more  important  and  susceptible  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane  from  evil.  The  sneezing  which  succeeds 
the  unaccustomed  application  of  the  errhine,  or  agitates 
even  an  old  and  seasoned  nose,  when  a  new  titillant  is 
tried,  and  the  cough  which  is  induced  when,  by  chance, 
some  of  the  lighter  particles  get  into  the  throat,  may  be 
of  some  avail  in  effecting  the  elimination  of  albumenoid 
matter  (the  precursor  of  tubercle)  from  the  lungs,  ere  it  has 
had  time  to  rill  the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchi,  and  coagu- 
late, in  like  manner,  as  sea-sickness  is  believed  to  do.  The 
majority  of  medical  men,  when  recovering  from  a  common 
cold,  will  take  a  pinch  in  order  to  "  speed  the  going  guest." 
If  good  to  expedite  the  departure  of  a  cold,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  affirming  that  it  will  be  better  still  as  an  ex- 
pedient in  altogether  preventing  the  catarrh,  e.  //.,  if,  when 
on  a  journey,  you  experience  a  succession  of  chills,  in  due 
time  you  may  expect  an  attack  of  bronchitis,  an  infiltration 
of  pneumonic,  or  tubercular  plasma,  or  illness  in  some 
other  form,  each  tending  to  reduce  the  powers  of  life,  and, 
consequently,  liable  to  set  up  consumption  in  those  pre- 
disposed. If  a  sufferer,  you  re'ieve  the  discomfort  by 
having  recourse  to  your  box,  from  which  after  gently  tap- 
ping you  proceed  to  take  a  pinch  of  the  agreeable,  and  in 
this  case  useful,  stimulant.  The  exercise,  slight  though  it 
be,  the  engrossed  attention,  the  pleasurable  sensation, 
the  diaphoresis,  and  the  smart  glow  which  is  at  once  dif- 
fused throughout  your  system  by  the  pungent  divertisse- 
ment, the  generally  welcome  conversation  which  the  accept- 
ance or  refusal  of  a  proffered  sneeze  is  likely  to  elicit, 
materially  serve  to  ward  off,  and  make  you  forget,  the  dan- 
gerous chill.  Should  it  return,  nothing  is  more  easy  than 
to  repeat  the  excitation. 

It  may  be  said  that  a  cigar,  a  pipe,  or  some  alcoholic  re- 
freshment, would  be  more  potent  and  effectual  as  a  pre- 
ventative of  cold,  but  snuff  is  emphatically  a  stimulant. 
Tobacco,  although  useful,  is  more  strictly  a  sedative  ; 
besides,  smoking  is  only  practicable  to  the  initiated,  and, 
where  permitted.  Wines  or  spirits — although  excellent  as 
a  prophylactic  of  catarrh,  when  only  taken  medicinally, 
upon  an  occasion  like  the  one  suggested— are  apt  to  unhinge 
forthe  day's  business,  and  their  frequent  use  has  a  tendency 
to  engender  disease  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  blood-vessels, 
brain,  nervous  exhaustion,  indigestion,  and  consumption 
itself. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  a  practised 
snuffer  ceases  to  sternutate  ;  that  he  is  too  inured  to  the 
sternutant  for  the  blunted  olfactory  nerves  to  react.  Such 
cannot  be  the  case  until  he  has  exhausted  the  50  (more  or 
less)  kinds  of  the  pulvil.  I  have  seen  men,  who  have  known 
nose-hunger  for  50  years,  get  three  hearty  sneezes  out  of  a 
now  kind  of  naso-palatine  food.  But  even  if  the  connoisseur 
has  been  accustomed  to  variety,  and  his  run  of  snuffs  have 
at  least  failed  to  be  errhine  sternutative,  or  even  exciting, 
ho  hits  reason  to  be  grateful.  He  must  be  thirty  eight 
years  of  age,  and  whatever  else  he  may  die  of,  it  will 
scarcely  be  true  tubercular  consumption  of  the  lung*. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  find  that  iu  I*' ranee, 
where  tobacco  is  grown  under  State  supervision,  and  manu- 
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factured  by  Government,  in  nearly  equal  proportions,  into 
tobacco,  cigars,  and  snuff,  the  health  of  the  ouvriers  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  official  report,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing summary  may  not  inaptly  be  given  here.  The 
workmen  in  tobacco  factories  of  the  State  do  not  suffer 
from  any  disease  which  the  tobacco  could  be  imagined  to 
occasion ;  on  the  contrary,  the  employes  seem  to  have  had 
an  immunity  from  typhus  fever,  as  at  Lyons  ;  from  dysen- 
tery, as  at  Morlaix  ;  from  miliary  fever,  as  at  Tonneins  ; 
and  from  cholera  everywhere.  The  majority  of  physicians 
to  the  state  factories  believe  employment  among  tobacco  to 
be  instrumental  in  preventing  consumption  in  the  lungs, 
and  may  even  restore  consumptives  to  health.  As  the  pa- 
ternal Government  of  France  have  taken  up  this  question, 
I  hope  at  some  future  time  to  be  enabled  to  give  the  re- 
sult of  extensive  observations  upon  this  important  point. 
Having  made  inquiries  of  many  manufacturers,  and  sur- 
geons in  charge  of  tobacco  factories  in  England,  I  find  that, 
as  far  as  they  could  say,  the  opinion  of  M.  Parent  Ducha- 
telet  and  his  medical  confreres  is  borne  out  in  this  country  ; 
but,  as  tobacco  hands  are  a  minatory  class  of  men,  little  re- 
liance can  be  put  in  English  statistics. 


HYPODERMIC    INJECTION     OF     MORPHIA    IN- 
TEDIOUS  LABOUR  FROM  RIGID  08  UTERI. 
By  Chas.  W.  Shaw,  L.K.  &  Q.C.P. 

Seeixg,  some  short  time  ago,  in  an  American  Medical 
Journal,  an  account  of  the  successful  treatment  of  several 
cases  of  rigid  os  by  means  of  morphia  internally  admini- 
stered, and  being  favourably  impressed  with  the  arguments 
there  used,  I  determined,  if"  I  should  have  an  opportunity, 
to  put  its  utility  to  the  test. 

The  first  case  in  which  I  saw  an  occasion  for  its  profit- 
able use  was  a  primipara,  at.  thirty,  of  sanguine  tempera- 
ment, who  had  been  forty-eight  hours  in  labour,  membranes 
having  ruptured  some  four  days  previously,  and  the  os  not 
larger  than  a  florin,  thin  and  undilatable.  Having  suffered 
so  much,  and  being  in  a  very  nervous  state,  she  was  de- 
sirous of  my  remaining  with  her.  I  waited  in  the  house 
for  about  six  hours,  and  when  the  pains,  although  strong 
and  frequent,  were  not  producing  the  desired  effect  on  the 
os,  I  determined  to  try  the  morphia  treatment,  more  desi- 
rous of  obtaining  sleep  for  my  patient  than  of  hastening 
the  labour.  Having  been  called  in  unexpectedly  to  see 
this  lady  when  I  was  outdriving,  and  unprovided  with  any 
of  the  usual  supplies,  and  being  some  six  miles  from  any 
place  where  I  could  obtain  a  preparation  of  opium,  I  was 
rather  nonplussed  at  first ;  but,  fortunately,  seeing  some 
paregoric  elixir,  I  gave  her  half  an  ounce,  which,  for  twenty 
minutes  or  half  an  hour,  appeared  to  produce  no  sensible 
effect,  except  diminishing  the  severity  of  the  pains,  though 
they  continued  as  frequent  and  as  long  as  before,  till  my 
patient  called  me,  and  said  she  thought  the  child  was 
nearly  born.  I  found  the  head  pressing  on  the  perineum, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  delivery  was  accomplished — the 
placenta  came  away  naturally,  and  everything  weut  on 
favourably.  The  time  from  the  administration  of  the 
paregoric  till  the  conclusion  of  the  labour  was  forty-five 
minutes. 

On  the  2nd  July  I  was  asked  to  visit  another  lady,  set. 
twenty- three,  also  primipara,  who  had  been  strong  in  strong 
labour  thirty-six  hours.  At  the  time  of  my  visit— three 
o'clock— I  found  the  head  presenting,  and  the  os  not  larger 
than  a  shilling.  I  advised  waiting,  and  left.  "Was  sent 
for  at  five  a.m.  next  morning,  when  I  found  everything 
almost  in  statu  quo,  but  my  patient  extremely  exhausted! 
Having  a  syringe  in  my  pocket,  at  six  a.m.  I  injected  « >  25 
gr.  of  morphia,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  os 
dilating  rapidly,  and  labour  completed  favourably  in  about 
three  hours  from  the  time  the  morphia  was  used. 

Again,  on  the  9th  August,  at  one  a.m.,  I  was  called  to 
visit  another  case,  set.  thirty-five,  who,  although  mother 


of  three  children,  had  not  been  pregnant  for  twelve  years. 
She  had  been  in  labour  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours  ; 
and,  as  all  her  previous  confinements  had  been  easy  and 
rapid,  she  was  considerably  alarmed  as  to  the  result  this 
time.  Finding  the  membranes  sound,  with  the  pains 
moderate,  and  the  os  barely  dilated,  I  left.  Seeing  her  in 
the  course  of  the  evening,  when  I  found  slight  change. 
Next  morning,  at  six  a.m.,  I  was  sent  for,  membranes 
having  ruptured  from  the  violence  of  the  pains  ;  but  the 
os  not  larger  than  half-a-crown.  At  this  time  she  also 
complained  of  pain  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus, 
where  there  seemed  to  be  a  thickening  of  the  wall  of  the 
uterus.  Partly  to  relieve  the  pain,  which  she  complained 
of  most  bitterly,  but  chiefly  to  expedite  matters,  I  injected 
0"40  gr.of  morphia,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours  the  child 
was  born.  The  placenta  was  adherent  just  in  the  place 
where  the  hardness  was  perceptible  after  the  escape  of  the 
liquor  ammonia. 

I  think  the  moderate  use  of  any  of  the  preparations  of 
opium,  either  internally  or  hypodermically,  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  happiest  results  in  those  cases  where  the 
rigidity  of  the  os  proceeds  from  an  extreme  amount  of 
nervous  irritability. 


ON  THE  FORCIBLE  INTROSPECTION  OF 
WOMEN  BY  GOVERNMENTS* 

By  Charles  Bell  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S., 

Burgeon  to  the  Midland  Eye  Infirmary. 

Dr.  Taylor  first  questioned  the  right  of  Government 
to  forcibly  introspect  women.  He  admitted  the  propriety 
of  State  interference  in  times  of  pestilence,  or  of  great 
public  danger  when  people  could  not  help  themselves,  and 
suffered  from  no  fault  of  their  own  ;  but  even  in  such 
cases  three  essentials  were  needed — first,  the  necessity  for 
interference  must  be  undoubted  ;  secondly,  the  law  must 
be  limited  to  the  shortest  possible  period  ;  and,  above  all, 
it  must  be  impartially  applied.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
living  a  loose  life  and  catching  disease  was  a  voluntary 
act,  for  which  no  citizen  has  any  right  to  call  on  the 
to  protect  him.  He  asserted  that  there  is  no  adequate  ne- 
cessity in  this  country  for  any  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  venereal  diseases,  because  these  diseases  have  for  years, 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
been  declining  in  extent  and  virulence,  both  in  the  Army 
and  out  of  it  ;  also,  because  there  is  only  one  disease  of 
venereal  origin — true  syphilis — that  affects  the  constitu- 
tion, or  can  on  any  pretence  be  considered  a  matter  of 
State  concern  ;  because  true  syphilis  constitutes  but  a 
small  fractional  proportion  of  the  mass  of  cases  which  are 
classed  under  this  head  ;  and  because,  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Simon,  in  an  enormous  majority  of  cases  this  worst 
form  of  venereal  disease  is  not  of  more  than  transient  im- 
portance to  the  person  attacked  ;  because,  also,  the  milder 
forms  of  venereal  maladies  (nine-tenths  at  least)  though  un- 
important in  themselves,  are  still  great  checks  upon  incon- 
tinence, and,  consequently,  the  means  of  saving  thousands 
from  the  more  serious  malady.  Dr.  Taylor  dwelt  strongly 
on  the  injustice  of  the  Acts  as  applied  to  women  only,  as 
though  they  had  spontaneously  generated  an  affection 
which  must  have  been  previously  communicated  by  a  man. 
There  was  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  men  (notably 
soldiers  and  sailors),  are  equal,  if  not  greater,  sinners.  The 
Doctor  questioned  the  wisdom  of  State  interference  with 
prostitution  as  a  trade  with  a  view  to  supply  men  with  a 
good  article  for  their  money.  There  could  be  no  trade 
without  a  buyer,  and  if  the  trade  was  immoral,  buyer  and 
seller  were  equally  guilty,  njr  could  Government  virtually 
or  actually  licence  it  without  being  implicated  in  its  im- 
morality. He  asked  what  would  be  said  if  a  deputation  of 
prostitutes  waited  on  Parliament  to  demand  despotic  and 
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indecent  laws  against  men  only,  on  the  ground  that  they 
communicated  disease  to  them  and  their  children  ? 

After  proving  by  quotations  from  Parliamentary  evidence 
that  modest  women  were  grossly  interfered  with  by  the  police 
employed  to  enforce  the  Act  ;  also  that  milliners,  dress- 
makers, servant  girls,  and  labourers'  wives,  were  classed  as 
prostitutes  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act  ;  and  that  one  Par- 
liamentary witness  had  declared  that  the  Act  would  never 
succeed  if  it  were  confined  solely  to  those  who  got  their 
living  by  prostitution  ;  Dr.  Taylor  proceeded  to  state  that 
the  means  proposed  are  sure  to  fail  in  the  attainment  of 
their  object — 1st.  Because  absolutely  healthy  women,  by 
mediate   contagion,  communicate   infection ;    2.    Because 
the  examination  cannot  be  carried  out  in  a  large  proportion 
of  cases  ;  3.  Because  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  nume- 
rous affections  to  which  most  respectable  women  are  sub- 
ject   from  venereal   diseases  ;     4.    Because    the    women 
examined  are  exposed  to  great  danger   of  infection  from 
contaminated  instruments  ;    5.    Because  the  examination 
and  restriction  of  one  sex  only,  for  a  disease  common  to 
and  propagated  by  both  sexes,  is  not  only  a  cruel  injustice, 
but  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ;    6.  Because  the   system  calls 
into  existence,  and  fosters,  a  numerous  class  of  clandestine 
prostitutes,   who,    from  fear   of  detection,    conceal  their 
diseases,  and  become  permanent  sources  of  infection  ;  7. 
Because  true   syphilis  can  so  rarely  be   detected  in  the 
female,  that  the  examiuation,  by  giving  a  false  security, 
offers  a  direct  inducement  to  thousands  (especially  married 
men)  to  contract  disease.     Dr.   Taylor  quoted  a  mass  of 
evidence  in  support  of  his  sanitary  objections  to  the  Act. 
He  referred  to  the  statistical  table  of  MM.  Puche  and 
Founder,    which    show   that  of  873  men  who  contracted 
syphilis  in  Paris,  625  owed  this  worst  form  of  infection  to 
intercourse  with  registered  and  regularly  inspected  women. 
He  also  called  attention  to  the  following  statement  from 
M.  Lecour,  the  head  of  the  Parisian  police  employed  in 
carrying  out  these  regulations — "  We  may  fairly  consider 
the  9,500  patients,  who  are  treated  in  the  hospitals,  as  re- 
presenting certainly  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  venereal 
patients  in   Paris.      We   thus   reach   a   total  number   of 
47,500,  a  formidable   number,    although    it  is  probably 
lelow  the  truth."      Dr.  Taylor  contrasted  this  statement 
with  the  fact  that  in  London,  with  a  population  double 
that  of  Paris,  we  find,  from  the  careful  investigation  of 
Mr.  Wagstaffe,  and  the  report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Privy  Council,  that  among  a  poor  population  of  a 
million  and  a  half  there  are  only  455  cases  of  syphilis,  a 
proportion  of  which,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Simon,  cannot  be 
held  so  large  as  to  call  for  exceptional  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Government.  Dr.  Taylor  quoted  statistics  compiled 
by  Dr.  Balfour,  showing  that  venereal  diseases  in  the  Army 
were  declining  at  a  rapid  and  satisfactory  rate  previous  to 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  and  that  since  the  Act  was  put  in 
force,  the  decline  had  in  no  case  been  so  great  as  formerly, 
but  that  at  certain  stations  there  had  even  been  an  increase 
of  disease.     Similar  evidence  came  from  Holland,  Bengal, 
and  Bombay,  to  prove  that  interference  for  the  p  revention 
of  venereal  maladies  made  matters  worse  insted  of  better. 
Finally,  Dr.  Taylor  stated  that  other  means  entirely  unob- 
jectionable, Christian,  merciful,  and  in  full  accord  with  the 
free  spirit  of  English  institutions,  would  suffice   to  check 
the  spread  of  disease,  in  proof  of  which  he  gave  evidence 
to  show  that  women  are  most  eager  to  apply  to  hospitals 
for  treatment  when  diseased  ;  and  asserted  that  there  was 
no  need  whatever  for  police  spies,  disgusting  periodical 
examinations  of  healthy  women,  or  tho  infamous  degrada- 
tion of  the  sex  generally,  which  is  too  surely  accomplished 
by  the  present  law. 


CLINICAL  MEMORANDA. 


From  simple  cholera  and  choleraic  diarrhoea  twenty-five 
deaths  were  registered  last  week  in  London.  This  .shows 
a  marked  decline  on  last  week's  returns.  During  the  week 
there  were  eleven  deaths  from  variola  and  118  from  scarla- 
tina. 


CIRRHOSIS    OF    LIVER;    VIOLENT    PAINS    IN 
EPIGASTRIUM  ;  DIMINISHED  HEPATIC  DUL- 

NESS  ;  JAUNDICE. 

Reported  by  John  W.  Martin.,  M.D.,  M.Ch. 

Case. — Michael  Meehan,  act.  about  fifty,  shoemaker. 
Notes  taken  July  10th,  1870. 

History. — Occupation  sedentary.  As  a  young  man  was 
very  fond  of  dram  drinking,  drunk  freely,  and  "  racked " 
himself  to  a  great  extent.  About  ten  years  ago  gave  up 
drinking,  and  since  then  has  been  very  temperate.  Cir- 
cumstances impoverished.  Frequently  sits  up  all  night  at 
work.  Drinks  freely  of  strong  tea.  General  appearance 
that  of  a  pale,  ill-nourished,  unhealthy-looking  man.  For 
some  time  previous  to  the  date  on  which  these  notes  were 
taken,  he  was  complaining  of  pain  and  uneasiness  in  the 
epigastrium,  and  constipated  bowels.  Treatment  not  re- 
lieving him,  a  closer  examination  elicited  the  following — 

Symptoms. — Violent  pain  felt  at  the  epigastrium,  with  a 
feeling  of  oppression.  Abnormal  resonance  on  percussion 
over  area  of  precordial  dulness.  First  sound  of  the  heart  ex- 
aggerated, giving  the  idea  of  a  "  click  ;  "  no  friction  sounds, 
or  endocardial  bruit.  Exaggerated  resonance  on  percussion 
over  the  lungs.  Respiratory  sounds  normal.  Hepatic 
dulness  diminished  2j  inches  vertically,  and  all  over  the 
area  of  dulness  abnormal  resonance  most  marked.  No 
special  tenderness  or  pressure  complained  of  over  the  region 
of  liver  or  gall  bladder.  Palpation  revealed  nothing. 
Bowels  been  always  very  constipated,  frequently  not  being 
moved  for  a  week  together,  and  then  the  motions  are  hard 
and  scybalous,  and  very  dark  in  colour.  Frequently  suf- 
fers from  headaches,  from  which  he  gets  no  relief  until  he 
has  vomited  a  fluid,  which  he  compared  to  "  the  skimmings 
of  mutton  broth."  Tongue  weak,  furred,  and  indented. 
Anorexia,  restlessness,  and  inability  to  sleep. 

Treatment. — For  some  days  previous  to  date  of  notes, 
had  frequent  turpentine  stupes  and  sinapisms  applied  over 
the  epigastrium,  and  was  taking  aperients,  tonics,  and  ano- 
dynes. On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  one-third  of  a  grain  of 
solution  of  muriate  of  morphia  was  injected  into  the  right 
arm  at  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid  ;  felt  a  warm,  pleasant 
glow,  and  general  tranquillity  for  an  hour  subsequent  to 
operation.  Again  became  restless,  was  attacked  with  pain, 
and  spent  a  bad  night.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th,  a  dose  of  Battley's  sedative,  3ss.,  was  given,  and 
at  half-past  ten  o'clock,  finding  him  no  better,  a  blister, 
4-4-3,  was  applied  to  epigastrium,  to  be  left  on  for  nine 
hours.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  felt  better  ;  pain 
greatly  diminished  ;  blister  rose  well ;  tongue  clean  and 
firmer  looking  ;  folt  inclined  to  take  some  broad  and  milk. 
Again  injected  morphia,  quarter  of  a  grain 

July  11th.— Slept  quietly  and  Wei]  until  two  O'clock 
— alter  that  was  somewhat  restless.  No  pain  to-day. 
Eyes  jaundiced.  Urine  deep  saffron  yellow.  Presence  of 
bile  shown  by  the  reaction  on  testing  with  nitric  acid,  and 
the  characteristic  stain  on  steeping  a  piece  of  linen  in  it. 
No  sugar  or  albumen.  The  discharge  from  the  blistered 
surface  also  imparted  the  characteristic  bile  stain  to 
linen.  There  has  been  no  change  in  the  dark  colour  of 
his  stools. 

July  12th. — Improved.  Ordered  nitro-muriatij  acid 
mixture.     Jaundice  clearing. 

July  14th. — Con  vah 

Remarks. — In  the  above  case  there  was  evidently  that 
condition  of  liver  known  as  "dram  drinker's  liver,"  cirrhosis. 

Both  my  father  and  self  felt  some  hesitation  in  determin- 
ing to  what  we  were  to  ascribe  tho  violent  pain  felt  at  the 
epigastrium;  tho  probabilities  were  in  favour  of  its  I 
duo  to  the  ]  a  gall-stone,  but  against  this  suppo- 

sition were  the  following  : — 

1st, — Tho  pain  did  not  come  or  go  abruptly. 
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2nd. — Seat  of  pain,  not  that  usual  in  cases  of  gall- 
8  tone. 

3rd. — No  gall-stones  have  been  detected  in  the  motions 
since ;  though  they  have  been  carefully  washed  and  strained 
through  muslin. 

In  the  above  case,  also,  -we  have  a  good  illustration  of 
the  use,  however  empirical,  of  counter-irritation  ;  for,  un- 
doubtedly, relief  gradually  followed  the  application  of  the 
blisters,  "though  some  are  unable  to  explain  the  modus 
operandi  of  counter-irritation,  and,  therefore,  are  sceptical 
of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  its  use.  I  am  sure 
there  are  few  men  of  large  experience  who  will  not  agree 
■with  me,  that  its  abandonment  as  a  therapeutical  agent 
would  be  most  unjustifiable. 


mmXmm  nf  Sfrrieiws, 


BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Is  our  last  number  we  gave  a  report  of  the  general  meet- 
ings. We  now  furnish  a  condensed  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  different  sections  : — 

nam  A. — Medicine. 

Dr.  Embleton,  president,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  delivered 
a  brief  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  welcomed  the  meeting 
to  Newcastle,  and  made  allusion  to  some  of  the  charact 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
state  that  there  had  been  a  school  of  medicine  existing  in 
Newcastle  since  1331  :  and  the  Newcastle  Infirmary  enjoyed 
a  reputation  similar  to  that  of  the  West  Hiding — the  Leeds 
Infirmary.  Among  the  first  to  require  that  clinical  teaching, 
which  had  now  become  imperative  upon  all  medical  regulating 
and  licensing  bodies,  was  the  University  of  Durham,  in  con- 
junction with  the  College  of  Medicine.  At  this  time  of  change 
and  progress,  they  endeavoured  to  progress  with  the  age,  an  J 
were  persuaded  that  this  great  gathering  would  give  them  a 
powerful  impulse  and  advance.  He  then  referred  to  t'.; 
covery  of  the  successful  application  of  anasthetical  remedies, 
the  intricate  researches  into  the  origin  of  life,  and  the  propa- 
gation of  zymotic  diseases,  and  the  wonderful  rapidity  and  ex- 
tent of  the  advance  of  medical  knowlege.  Much  had  already 
been  achieved,  but  much  yet  remained  to  be  done,  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  present  meeting  would  not  be  less  successful  than 
those  that  had  preceded  it.  Dr.  Paget  moved,  and  it  was 
seconded  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Murray,  that  a  vote  of  thanks  should 
be  accorded  to  the  President  for  his  address — carried.  Dr.  D. 
Embleton  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Shoulder-tip  Pain  in  Liver 
Diseases,"  Dr.  Howell,  F.R.C.S.,  read  a  paper  "On  the 
Treatment  of  Paralysis  ;"  Dr.  A.  E.  Sansoin  read  a  paper 
"On  the  Sub  ho-carbolates,  and  the  Antiseptic  Method  in 
ine  ; "  and  Dr.  Wiltshire  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  George 
Oliver,  on  the  "  Therapeutics  of  the  Seaside. " 

This  terminated  the  first  sitting.  * 

On  the  second  day,  Dr.  Henry  Barnes,  Carlisle,  in  the  ab- 
scence  of  the  President,  took  the  chair.  Dr.  R.  Renfrew  read 
a  paper  on  "The  Treatment  of  Scarlet  Fever,"  on  which 
there  was  a  short  discussion.  Dr.  Murray  read  a  paper  on 
"  Snuffing  :  Its  Utility  in  Preventing  Bronchitis,  Consump- 
tion, &c."  This  paper  our  readers  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  judging  by  our  fuller  report.  The  papers  of  Dr.  T.  (3. 
Allbut  on  "  Functional  Hemiplegia  in  Child-bearing  Women,"' 
and  Dr.  Whitehead  on  "  Mncous  Disease/'  were  taken  as  read. 

On  the  following  day  this  section  concluded  its  business, 
when  Dr.  Embleton  once  more  occupied  the  chair.  Dr. 
Philipson,  of  Newcastle,  read  some  notes  on  a  case  of  biliary 
fistula,  which  had  come  under  his  treatment  at  the  Newcastle 
Infirmary.  A  paper  entitled  "Remarks  on  the  Beneficial 
Effects  of  Combination  Tonics  with  Aperients  in  Chronic  Con- 
stipation" was  read  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  M.D.  The  follow- 
ing papers  were  taken  as  read  : — ' '  Syphilis  in  Phvsicians' 
Practice,"  by  C.  R.  Drvsdale,  M.D.  "  The  Case  of"  a 
who  had  a  Vesicular  Eruption  in  the  Abdomen,  which  dis- 
charged at  times  great  quantities  of  a  Chylous  Fluid,"  by  Mr. 
Roberts,  M.D.,  of  Manchester. 

Section-  B. — Surgery. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President  and  the  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Henry  Power  took  the  chair,  and,  without  any  introductory  re- 


marks, called  upon  Mr.  William  Adams  to  read  his  paper 
"  On  the  Subcutaneous  Division  of  the  Neck  of  the  Thigh- 
bone, as  compared  with  other  operations  for  rectifying  extreme 
distortion  at  the  hip-joint  with  bony  ankylosis."  Mr.  Adams 
advocated  the  subcutaneous  division  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh- 
bone, and  detailed  a  successful  case  which  he  had  made  upon  a 
man  in  London.  Mr.  F.  Jordan  made  a  few  remarks  upon  a 
portion  of  the  paper.  Dr.  John  Russell,  of  Newcastle. 
a  paper  on  "A  case  of  Femoral  Aneurism  cured  by  rapid 
pressure  in  the  Newcastle  Infirmary."  Dr.  Russell,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  paper,  said  that  the  treatment  of  aneurism  by 
rapid  pressure  was  not  receiving  that  attention  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  that  it  was  in  Newcastle,  where  several  cases 
had  been  successfully  treated.  Newcastle,  he  said,  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  rapid  pressure  treatment,  which  he  recom- 
mended in  contra-distinction  to  slow  detriment.  Mr.  Lawson 
Tait  considered  that  the  Newcastle  school  could  scarcely  chum 
as  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  rapid  pressure  treatment, 
and  thought  that,  if  any  school  was  entitled  to  the  claim,  it 
was  Dublin.  He  differed  from  Dr.  Russell  that  this  parti- 
cular mode  was  not  practised  by  medical  men  in  dther  parts 
of  the  country,  and  quoted  several  cases  which  he  had  had 
under  his  notice.  Dr.  Russell,  with  all  deference  to  Mr. 
Lawson  Tait,  still  adhered  to  his  statement  that  Newcastle 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  rapid  pressure  treatment.  Dr. 
Gregson  and  the  Chairman  also  took  part  in  the  discussion. 
The  Secretary  read  a  paper  by  J.  C.  Gibb,  M.D.,  Newcastle, 
entitled  "  On  a  successful  case  of  Ligature  of  the  Superficial 
Femoral  Artery  in  Popliteal  Aneurism,  on  Lister's  Plan."  A 
paper  "On  a  New  Form  of  Elevation  for  Depressed  Cranium 
in  Childhood,"  by  Frederick  Waterhouse,  M.R.C.S,  was 
read  by  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Anthony  Bell,  M.R.C.S.,  New- 
castle, read  a  pamphlet  '  On  Notes  of  a  Case  of  Epilepsy  of 
sixteen  years'  duration  from  Parietal  Depression  of  Cranium  : 
Trephining  :  Recovery."  The  Chairman,  at  the  conclusion  of 
•  or.  and  after  putting  several  questions  to  the  patient, 
who  was  present,  remarked  that  the  treatment  had  been  ex- 
tremely satisfactory  in  its  results.  Mr.  R.  Walker, 
LR.C.P.Ed.,  read  a  paper  entitled  "  Operation  for  the  relief 
of  Contracted  Toe. 

On  the  second  day,  the  chair  in  this  section  was  taken  by 
Dr.  K.  Kinc,  of  Hull.  Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan,  of  Birmingham, 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  Treatment  of  Enlarged  Cervical 
Glands."  In  the  discussion  that  followed,  the  Chairman.  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  Spencer  Watson,  Dr.  Heath,  of  Newcastle, 
and  Dr.  Wilson  took  part.  Mr.  Hutchinson  read  a  paper  en- 
titled ' '  On  Xanthelasma  Palpebrarum  as  a  Symptom  of  Dia- 
thesis." The  paper  was  illustrated  by  drawings.  A  paper  on 
''  Spermatorrhcea,"  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Teevan.  Mr. 
Spencer  Watson  read  two  papers  ' '  On  the  use  of  the  Seton 
in  the  Treatment  of  Vascular  Ulcers  of  the  Cornea, 
illustrated  cases  and  drawir  es  of  Traumatic  Oph- 

thalmitis "  Dr.  Legat,  of  South  Shields  and  the  Chairman 
took  part  in  the  discussion  that  followed.  Mr.  Teevan  gave  a 
condensation  of  his  paper  on  Cases  of  Stone  in  the 

Bladder."  Dr.  Arnison  and  the  Chairman  made  some  re- 
marks on  cases  upon  which  they  had  opertited.  The  Secretary 
read  a  paper  from  Mr.  Fairlie  Clarke  on  "  Some  Rare  Forms 
of  Opacity  of  the  Cornea." 

At  the  third  meeting,  Dr.  Heath,  of  Newcastle,  occupied 
the  chair.  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith  read  a  paper  on  ■ '  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment  of  Tumours  and  Effusions  by  means  of  Ex- 
hausting Needle  Trocars."  Dr.  Smith  exhibited  an  apparatus 
of  his  own  invention,  and  explained  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  to  be  used.  A  paper  "  On  the  Treatment  of  Haemor- 
rhoids "  was  read  by  Dr.  Daniel  McLean,  of  Glasgow.  The 
next  paper  was  by  Dr.  Heath,  of  Newcastle,  ' '  On  the  Rapid 
Treatment  of  Aneurism. '  Dr.  Gammage,  of  Bishopwear- 
mouth,  and  others,  took  part  in  a  full  discussion  on  this  im- 
portant paper. 

Section  C— Phtsiology. 

Dr.  Andrew  Clark,  President,  occupied  the  chair  at  the 
first  meeting  of  this  section,  and  delivered  an  introductory 
address,  in  which  he  said  that  Medicine  is  the  art  of  healing, 
whereby  we  endeavour  to  preserve  health,  cure  disease,  and 
alleviate  inevitable  suffering.  Physiology  is  the.  science 
which  investigates  the  conditions  or  laws  of  healthy,  bodily, 
and  mental  life  in  man.  It  was  the  business  of  medicine  to 
consider  health  as  well  as  disease,  and  the  consideration  of 
health  involves — 1st,  the  regeneration  of  physical  growth  and 
development  by  means  of  food,  exercise,  air,  and  the  like  ; 
:2nd,  the  regulation  of  mental  growth  and  development  by 
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means  of  education  in  its  literal  and  highest  sense  ;  3rd,  the 
conservation  of  health  and  energy — the  prevention  of  disease 
by  personal  hygiene  ;  and  4th  and  lastly,  not  merely  physical 
and  mental  development  as  it  now  exists,  but  the  advance  of 
physical,  mental,  and  moral  development  of  which  we  believe 
man  in  time  to  be  susceptible,  through  the  influence  of  agen- 
cies for  ever  at  work  and  capable  of  control.  It  was  only 
through  physiology  that  medicine  could  accomplish  any  or  all 
of  these  objects,  and,  in  whatever  light  considered,  they  are 
truly  the  greatest  that  science  can  achieve  for  men.  Mr. 
John  Couper  read  a  paper  on  "The Diagnosis  of  Astigmatism 
by  the  Ophthalmoscope."  Dr.  Milnes  Fothergill,  of  Leeds, 
read  a  paper  "  On  the  Preservative  Agency  of  Lowered  Vi- 
tality," and  a  discussion  followed,  in  which  Prof essor  Bennett 
of  Edinburgh,  and  several  other  members  took  part.  .Dr.  J. 
A.  Bolton,  of  Leicester,  then  read  a  paper  entitled  ' '  The 
Nake.i  Man  and  his  Photograph,  in  re  the  Turkish  Bath," 
which  was  well  received  ;  Professor  Bennett,  Dr.  T.  E. 
Hay  den,  and  others  expressed  a  wish  that  more  certain  infor- 
mation should  be  collected,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  Turkish  bath  should  be  more  generally  used  in 
medicine. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  this  section,  Professor  T.  Hughes 
Bennett,  of  Edinburgh,  took  the  chair,  in  the  absence  of 
the  President,  Dr.  A.  Clark.  Dr.  B.  W.  Kichardson 
read  an  instructive  paper  "  On  Anaesthetics,"  after  which 
Dr.  Elliott,  of  Carlisle,  read  a  paper  entitled  ' '  Lobelia  as 
a  Poison ;  evidence  from  eighteen  inquests,  with  post- 
mortem examinations."  After  some  remarks  from  Profes- 
sor Bennett,  and  Dr.  Waters,  of  Liverpool,  Dr.  Elliott 
said  he  had  a  volume  with  him  containing  a  large 
amount  of  information  with  respect  to  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals  with  lobelia,  which  might  form  the  subject  of  a 
second  paper  that  might  be  prepared  and  read  at  some  future 
time.  Professor  Bennett  hoped  that  Dr.  Elliott  would  pre- 
pare such  a  paper,  and  he  then  proposed  that  the  section 
should  meet  again  punctually  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
when  he  would  demonstrate  by  experiments  on  two  rabbits 
that  chloral  and  strychnine  were  antagonistic  poisons.  -  This 
adjournment  was  at  once  agreed  to. 

_  At  the  concluding  meeting  of  this  section  Dr.  Waters  pre- 
sided. Professor  Bennett  read  his  "  Interim  report  of  com- 
mittee appointed  to  investigate  the  antagonism  of  strychnine 
and  chloral."  He  experimented  upon  two  young  rabbits  pur- 
chased for  the  purpose.  He  injected  into  one  of  the  animals 
a  solution  containing  the  150th  part  of  a  grain  of  strychnine, 
while  to  the  other  he  administered  in  a  similar  manner  a  like 
quantity  of  strychnine  and  twelve  grains  of  chloral.  The  first 
rabbit  speedily  displayed  great  restlessness,  and  wa's  subject 
to  slight  twitching,  while  the  other  became  remarkably  still.' 
Presently  the  first  leaped  up  and  instantly  fell  into  convul- 
sion, expiring  within  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  About  the 
same  time,  the  other  one  commenced  to  stagger  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor,  and  seemed  to  have  been 
seized  with  an  overpowering  drowsiness.  A  few  more  minutes 
elapsed,  and  it  fell  upon  its  side  in  a  deep  sleep.  The  Pro- 
fessor then  explained  that  these  rabbits  were  much  younger 
and  lighter  than  those  he  usually  experimented  upon,  there- 
fore, he  was  not  sure  that  the  sleeping  animal  would  not  ul- 
timately die  ;  but  he  expected  it  would  wake  up  in  about  two 
hours  perfectly  well.  Dr.  McVail  read  a  piper  on  "  Respira- 
tory Mechanics,"  and  Dr.  McKendrick  read  a  paper  on  "  Ex- 
hibition of  a  new  Barometer  by  Bergson  and  Kastaus." 
Section  D. — Midwifery. 
Dr.  Robert  Barnes  presided,  and  delivered  an  opening  ad- 
dress in  this  section  on  the  first  day.  Dr.  Henry  Bennet°read 
a  paper  "  On  the  influence  of  Inflammation  in  the  production 
of  Uterine  Displacement."  Dr.  Renfrew,  of  Glasgow  ;  Dr. 
J.  H.  Aveling,  Dr.  Martin,  from  Australia ;  Dr.  Thomas 
Chambers,  and  other  gentlemen  spoke  on  the  subject. — Dr. 
Tilt  then  read  a  paper  "On  Uterine  Pathology  and  the 
Change  of  Life  and  after  the  Menopause,"  which  produced  an 
animated  discission,  taken  part  in  by  the  President;  I  h. 
Beatty,  of  Dublin;  Dr.  Bennett  and  others.— Dr.  Keller,  of 
Manchester,  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  two  gentlemen 
who  had  read  papers,  and  it  was  agreed  to. — Dr.  R.  Barnes, 
of  London,  then  spoke  on  "  A  Case  of  Retro- Uterine  1  hema- 
tocele," and  "A  New  Operation  of  Embryotomy  by  the  Wire 
Ecraseur,"  and  illustrated  his  lecture  by  operating  on  tin 
of  a  child. 

At  the  second  meeting,  Dr.  Barnes,  the  President,  in  the 
chair,  Dr.  Aveljng,  of  Rochester,  ree>/\  t,  p&per  "On  the  Ad- 


vantages to  be  derived  from  curving  the  Handles  of  Mid- 
wifery forceps,"  and  Dr.  Graily  Hewitt,  of  London,  papers — 
"  1.  On  a  New  Instrument  for  securing  the  Pedicle  in  Ovari- 
otomy ;  "  "2.  On  Strangulation  of  the  Uterus."  The 
section  then  adjourned  until  the  morning. 

At  the  concluding  meeting,  Dr.  Barnes  a"gain  presiding, 
Papers  were  read  by  Dr.  Smith  "  On  the  Pelvic  Band  ;  "  Dr. 
H.  Miller,  "  On  the  Diet  of  Parturient  Women;"  and  Dr. 
James  Boyd,  <:  On  a  case  of  Puerperal  Convulsions  succcess- 
fully  treated  by  Chloroform,"  &c.  Dr.  Keiller  exhibited 
various  instruments. 

Section  E. — Public  Medicine. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  section,  Dr.  W.  H.  Rumsey, 
Cheltenham,  the  President,  delivered  an  inaugural  address,  in 
which  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  Profession  sustained  a 
loss  in  the  rejection  of  the  late  Bill ;  condemned  the  agitation 
against  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  ;  and  alluded  to  the  in- 
terest in  public  health  displayed  by  the  late  Charles  Dickens. 
Dr.  Arthur  Ransom,  of  Manchester,  read  a  paper  "  On  the 
Registration  of  Disease,  and  Meteorology   in  Manchester  and 
Salford  during  the  ten  years   1861-70.       The  paper,    which 
was  an  ably  written  one,  showed  the  rise  and  fall  of  disease  in 
the  above  districts  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  at  its  conclusion, 
Professor  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  testified  to  its  merits,  and  moved 
a   vote   of  thanks  to  the  author. — G.  H.  Phillipson,  M.A., 
M.D.,  next  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Health  and  Meteorology  of 
Newcastle  and  Gateshead  during  1863  and  1869."     The  pur- 
part of  this  paper  was   to  show  the  respective  number   of 
deaths  in  the  two  boroughs  during  1868  and  1869,  from  what 
cause  they  occurred,  and  the  increase  and  decrease  in  the  re- 
spective  diseases.     During  last  year,    the   paper   stated,   no 
cases  of  small-pox  occurred  in  the  towns,  whilst  in  the  previous 
year  a  large  number  of  deaths  occurred  from  the  disease.     In 
1868,  728  deaths  took  place,  and  in  1869,  736,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  eight  during  the  latter  year.    .The  paper  concluded 
by  stating  that  the   Medical  Association  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham  would  not    after   the   present   year  continue  to 
publish  the  registration   of  deaths    in  the   districts  in  conse- 
quence of  the  decrease  of  the  funds  of  the  Society. — The  Pre- 
sident thought  that  the  authorities  ought  to  publish  the  regis- 
tration of  deaths,  and  not  to  leave  it  to  an  individual  society. 
— Dr.   Stewart,  of  London,  also   spoke  on  the  advisability  of 
the  public  registration  of  deaths,  and   brought  forward  many 
arguments  in  favour  of  his  views. — The  next  paper  rend    was 
by  Mr.  Armstrong  Leonard,  of  South  Shields,  on  "  The  Diffi- 
culties in  applying  Sanitary  Laws. "     This  paper  spoke  of  the 
unhealthiness  of  South  Shields,  from  impure  air   arising  from 
smoke   and  noxious  vapours,  causing  respiring  impediments 
and  respiration  imperfectly  performed.     The  paper  stated  that 
the  sanitary  laws  against  nuisances  would  remain  a  dead  letter 
so  long  as  they   remained  under  the   administration  of   local 
authorities,  because  most  of  them  were  interested  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  would  deal  as  lightly  as  possible  in  cases  that  affected 
themselves  — Dr.  Stewart  remarked  that  smoke  could  be  com- 
pletely consumed   without  damaging  the   manufactories,  and 
also  agreed  with  Mr.  Armstrong,  that  so  long  as  the  sanitary 
laws  remained    in    the  hands  of  persons  whose  interest  it  was 
to  evade  the  law,  it  would   not  be  carried  out.     He   thought 
the  administration  of  the  laws  should  be  in  the  hands  of  disin- 
terested persons,  who  would  compel  the  offenders  to  attend  to 
the  sanitary  regulations. — The  President  suggested  that  a  re- 
solution should  be  passed,   based  on  Mr.  Armstrong's  paper, 
and  presented   to  the  general   body  of  the  association.     He 
remarked  that  the  above  questions  would  be  considered  by  the 
Commission  on  which  his  friend,  Dr.  Stokes,  was  sitting,  as  to 
the  means  whereby  the  produce  of  smoke  and  alkaline  vapours, 
might  be  prevented. — Mr.  Armstrong   then    moved  the  adop- 
tion of  the  following  resolution: — "That,  in  future  sanitary 
legislation,  the  smoke  nuisance,  and   other   gaseous  pollutions 
of  the  atmosphere,  may  be  dealt  with  by  compulsory  measures, 
to  be  carried  out  by   authorities    independent  of  the   district, 
and  instructed  by  competent  inspectors  unfettered  by  local  in- 
terest and   feeling."— Dr.  Robinson,  of   Gateshead,    seconded 
tlir  DIOtiOO,   which  mi  carried  unanimously. 

Ob  the  second  day  the  learned  and  indefatigable  President 
■g*JB  occupied  the  chair.  The  first  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  J. 
\\  .  Eastwood,  of  Dinsdale  Park,  near  Darlington,  and  was 
"On  Intemperance,  in  its  Medic;1.!  and  Social  Aspects."  The 
gist  of  the  papers  was  that  the  extreme  opinions  often  put 
forward  by  temperance  advoQates  had  retarded  the  prosri  st  of 
temperance  itself,  and  deplored  the  apathy  of  the  Medical 
Profession,  wtyh  respect  to.  the  cpmmon  uso  of  intoxicating 
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beverages.— Dr.  C.  B.  Taylor  then  read  his  paper   "  On  the 
Forcible  Introspection  of  Women  by  Governments."     Some 

von  results  1,  anl  both  sides  were  supported. — rr. 
Johnson  remarkel  that  the  measure  appeared  to  ce  con- 
a  primitive  measure.  He  thought  it  ought  not  to  be  looked 
upon  in  that  light.  It  was  hardly  a  punishment  to  cure  a  per- 
son of  disease.  He  agreed  with  Mr.  Taylor  about  the  in- 
advisability  of  trusting  "the  work  to  the  police.     He  had  had  a 

leal  to  do  with  the  police,  and  he  knew  that  the  les3  the 
Profession  had  to  do  with   them   the  bettor.     Another  point, 
he  thought  the  lecturer  attached   less  importance  to  venereal 
n  than  was  anal  I  to  it.     His  idea  was  that  it 

was  a  most  serious  matter,  not  only  for  the   persons  suffering 
from   it,  but  for  their  |  Dr.  A.  Bell  stated  th;v 

was  one  good  result  to  be  derived  from  the  Contagions 
Diseases  Acts.  In  Newcastle  they  could  not  go  through  the 
streets  during  the  period  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve 
without  bein^  molested  at  every  corner,  and  perhaps  some 
half-doze"n  other  times,  by  some  low  prostitute.  He  had  been 
at  Paris  for  about  a  week,  and  while  there  had  occasion  to  be 
out  at  late  hours.  Yet  during  the  whole  of  the  time  he 
was  there  he  wa3  not  once  insulted  by  any  of  these 
women,  and  he  never  saw  a  woman  who  he  could  say  was  a 
prostitute.  If  the  Acts  were  passed  to-morrow  in  Newcastle, 
what  would  be  the  effect  upon  the  women  ?  They  were  not  so 
low  as  they  were  made  out  to  be  in  some  cases,  and  he  thought 
three  quarters  of  them  would  prefer  remaining  in  their  houses 
at  night  carrying  on  clandestine  prostitution  to  parading  the 
streets,  and  thus  have  to  submit  themselves  to  inspection.  He 
did  not  consider  that  the  Acts  would  increase  the  immorality 
by  affording  a  false  security,  because,  if  the  temptation  were 
got  rid  of,  so  half  the  sin  and  immorality  ceased.  As  r 
the  frightful  state  the  constitution  was  reduced  to  by  the  dis- 
ease there  could  be  no  doubt.  They  treated  the  disease  in  a 
different  manner  to  what  they  used  to  do,  and  yet  they  could 
not  visit  a  skin  disease  hospital  in  London  without  witr. 
a  most  frightful  state  of  things  in  both  women  and  children. 
He  believed  if  the  Acts  merely  got  rid  of  the  women  from  the 
streets,  and  thereby  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  tempta- 
tion, they  ought  to  be  brought  into  operation.  People  would 
not  like  to  go  to  a  house,  and  ask  if  it  were  a  house  of  ill-fame. 

8  the  dissipatexL  boisterous  strumpets   who  drank  to  ex-  (  a^  to  _Df  Q  clonston  then  nad  a      -„-  recommendin 
there  was  another  class    winch  did  not  drink  much,  and  j  3  The  Uae  of  the  Thermometer  ^  the   j^^  and   Treat° 
s  was  on  the  st«rt  they  were     ment  o{  In9anitv  »  which  wa3  followed  b    appreciative  remarks 


those  who  got  up  the  agitation  against  the  Acts,  was  not  to 
seek  absolutely  to  remove  the  law,  but  to  show  where  it  re- 
quired amending. —Dr.  Campbell  Black  read  a  paper  "On 
Certain  Circumstances  which  contribute  to  impede  the  Progress 
of  Scientific  Medicine  and  Surgery."  Dr.  Tessier  read  a 
paper  "On  Remarks  upon  an  Epidemic  of  Intermittent  Fever 
in  the  Mauritius,  daring  1 866-7-8.  " 

At  the  concluding  meeting,  Dr.  Rogers  read  a  paper  "  On 
Dispensaries  and  Medical  Relief,"  on  which  ensued  a  discus- 
sion.— The  next  paper,  "On  the  Climate  of  Algeria,'"  wa3 
read  by  Dr.  Henry  Bennett. — Mr.  Topley  read  a  paper  "  On 
the  Distribution  of  Disease  in  the  Northern  Count  i 

Section  F. —  Psychology. 

The  President,  Professor  Laycock,  M.D.,  of  Edinburgh, 
opened  this  section  by  an  address  introductory  to  the  papers 
which  were  about  to  be  read,  after  which  he  called  upon  Mr. 
Thomas  Laycock  to  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Practical  and 
Scientific  Investigation  of  the  Relations  of  Body  and  Mind  ;" 
2.  "Case  of  Epileptic  Chorea  of  Right  Arm?'  R.  H.  B. 
Wickham,  L.R.C.P.,  Ed.,  then  read  a  paper  on  a  "  Case  of 
Rhythmical  Chorea  of  the  Right  Arm  and  Palsy  of  the  Leg." 
A  slight  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  these  papers, 
■  iiich  the  section  adjourned. 

The  Psychological  section  met  again  the  following  day,  and 
proceeded  in  an  omnibus  to  the  Borough  Lunatic  Asylum.  The 
party  were  conducted  over  the  Asylum  and  grounds  by  Dr. 
H.  Grainger  Stewart,  the  medical  officer  of  the  Institution. 
They  then  partook  of  luncheon,  after  which  -they  returned  to 
town,  and  with  Professor  Laycock,  M.D.,  in  the  chair,  the 
regular  business  of  the  section  was  resumed  in  the  Corporation 
Committee  Room,  Town  HalL  Dr.  H.  G.  Stewart  read  a 
paper  "  On  Syphilitic  Insanity,"  instancing  three  severe  cases 
which  had  come  under  his  notice,  all  of  which  had  many  pe- 
culiarities in  comm  >n  with  each  other.  The  President  also 
described  a  case  of  the  same  disease  which  had  come  under  his 
knowledge  ;  and  after  some  discussion,  taken  part  in  by  Dr. 
S.inkey,  of  Cheltenham,  Dr.  (Houston,  and  Dr.  Stanley 
Haynes,  of  Laverstock,  Salisbury,  the  President,  first  ad- 
dressing a  few  observations  on  this  form  of  insanity,  proposed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.   Stewart   for  his  paper,  which  was 


a  great  temptation  to  young  men. 
Almighty,  in  enunciating  his  commandments  from  Mount 
Sinai,  used  words  to  the  effect  that  he  would  visit  the  sins  of 
the  father  on  the  children  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 
He  thought  in  Great  Britain,  with  respect  to  this  special  dis- 
ease, it  was  carried  out.  That  disease  was  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing scrofula  and  other  affections.  With  regard  to  the 
opposition  given  to  the  Acts  by  several  ladies,  he  thought  they 
would  have  done  much  better  to  attend  to  their  homely  duties 
than  enunciating  such  nasty  things  as  they  did. — The  Chair- 
man stated  that  this  was  a  subject  that  went  to  the  heart  of 
our  social  life.  A  number  of  statistics,  gathered  in  Manchester, 
showed  results  directly  opposed  to  those  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Taylor.  Five  women  had  twenty-five  children,  tourteen 
of  which  were  miscarriages,  and  eleven  premature  births. 
Those  born  prematurely  died  shortly  after  birth.  These 
children  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  disease  of  the  mothers. 
"S\  hat  the  women  said  themselves  wa3  that  they  came  to  the 
hospital  when  they  were  thoroughly  infected.  They  knew  no- 
thing about  it— it  was  often  difficult  to  make  out.  These 
women  were  infected  by  their  husbands.  It  was  high  time 
that  something  was  done  to  eradicate  the  disease.  —  Dr. 
Stewart  said  he  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  they  should  call 
in  the  intervention  of  the  police  in  their  endeavour  to  remedy 
the  pitiful  state  of  matters.  When  persons  in  $he  full  g 
sion  of  all  their  faculties  voluntarily  deserted  the  principles  of 
morality,  he  thought  it  would  be  exceedingly  perilous  to  get  a 
soldier  or  a  policeman  to  interfere  in  order  to  prevent  him. 
Whether  they  could  put  a  stop  to  it  by  legislative  enactments 
WM  to  him  a  matter  of  the  greatest  doubt 


from  Dr.  Bankejr,  Dr.  Stewart,  and  Dr.  Needham,  of  York. 
The  President  before  leaving  the  chair  decided  that  the  section 
should  meet  at  nine  o'clock  the  next  morning,  when  an  hour 
and  a  half  would  be  devoted  to  an  important  question,  which 
he  would  introduce,  viz. — "How  far  Alcoholic  Stimulants  are 
Necessary  for  the  Treatment  of  Ordinary  Cases  of  Delirium 
Tremens." 

At  the  concluding  meeting,  the  first  paper  was  read  by  Dr. 
Sankey,  of  Cheltenham,  "  On  the  Etiology  of  General 
Paresis." — The  next  paper  read  was  by  Dr.  W.  Richardson, 
on  the  "  Psychological  Reading  of  some  of  the  Phenomena  of 
i  the  Emotions." — The  last  question  introduced  was  by  the  Pre- 
j  sident  of  the  section,  Professor  LaycocK,  named  "  How  far 
Alcoholic  Stimulants  are  Necessary  for  the  Treatment  of  Ordi- 
nary Cases  of  Delirium  Tremens." 


literature. 


MICROSCOPICAL   MANIPULATION.* 

The  subject-matter  of  this  work  formed  originally  the 
basis  of  a  course  of  lectures  which  were  delivered  before 
the  Queckett  Microscopical  Club  in  the  early  part  of  last 
year.  The  author  has  now  published  them,  with  additional 
observations  and  illustrations,  in  a  very  useful  8vo.  form  of 


What  was  wanted  j  250  pages  as  a  hand  book  to  students.  In  this  work  the 
was  greater  morality.  He  did  not  think  that  petitioning  asainst  ;  author  has  not  trenched  upon  the  ground  so  well  occupied 
the  Acts  would  have  much  weight.  They  had  been  got  up  in  j  by  Drs.  Beale,  Carpenter,  and  others,  but  brings  their 
a  careless  manner,  and  had  done  much  mischief  by  bringing  |  opinions  into  juxtaposition  with  his  own,  as  authorities  for 


such  matters  before  people  that  otherwise  would  never  have 
thought  of  them. — Dr.  Armstrong  combated  the  idea  that 
prostitutes  had  increased  in  towns  where  the  Acts  had  been 
applied.  He  further  stated  that  it  wa3  not  common  policemen 
that  were  to  do  the  work,  but  a  special  intelligent  corps  of 
men. — Dr.  Acland  said  that  the  first  course  to   be  pursued  by 


the  views  he  himself  advances.  Mr.  Suffolk,  in  accordance 
with  the  title  of  his  book,  almost  rigidly  confines  his  re- 
marks to  the  uses   of  the  various  instruments  employed, 


*  Microscopical  Manipulation, 
don  :  Hy.  Gillman. 


By  "W.  T.  Suffolk,  F.B.il  3.    Lon- 
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and  their  structural  peculiarity  in  scientific  research, 
whilst  the  chapters  on  mounting  and  the  preservation  of 
objects  will  prove  very  excellent  guides  to  the  students  of 
this  favourite  branch  of  science.  Of  the  illustrations, 
especially  the  plates — which  are  chiefly  the  author's  own 
productions — too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  ;  they  are 
all  lithographed  from  carefully -finished  drawings  of  objects 
easily  obtainable  by  the  student,  and  place  the  author  not 
only  high  upon  the  list  of  microscopists,  but  also  establish 
for  bim  a  claim  as  an  artist  of  undoubted  ability. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  add  that  the  book  is  well  got 
up  in  every  particular,  and  although  there  is  little  origi- 
nality of  thought  displayed,  yet,  what  there  is,  is  sound  ; 
and  may  be  safely  and  profitably  put  into  the  hands  of 
many  an  advanced  student. 


THE    PARISH    LEECH.* 

This  "Medical  Metrical  Medley,"  as  the  author  is 
pleased  to  dub  the  work  before  us,  consists  of  forty- eight 
pages  of  "  metrical "  matter,  and  sixty  odd  pages  of  "  notes 
and  references."  The  "  Leech  "  is  the  hero  of  the  former. 
The  author  takes  him  up  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  "  when 
passed  the  thraldom  of  a  country  school ; "  runs  him 
through  a  full  course  of  medical  study  and  professional 
examinations,  and  does  not  drop  him  until  long  after  his 
suspension  by  the  "  board's  decree  ;"  and  in  transitu  sub- 
mits him  to  the  punishments  ordinarily  inflicted  by  caprice 
and  bad  laws  on  parish  doctors.  "  This  time  only  "  shall 
we  accept  the  author's  excuse  for  an  occasional  limp  in  the 
metre  he  has  selected — namely,  want  of  a  "  musical  ear," 
and  beg  of  him  also  to  remember  the  old  saying,  "  Porta 
nascitur  non  fit."  He,  however,  deserves  much  credit  for 
the  great  industry  he  has  displayed  in  the  collection  of 
"  Notes  and  References."  They  ought  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  medical  officer,  whilst  to  medical  statists  Tmd  re- 
formers they  will  be  found  invaluable  for  their  diversity, 
and  the  sources  whence  they  were  obtained,  data  for  most 
of  them  being  appended. 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE  WAR  IN  FRANCE. 
[from  our  own  correspondent.] 

Paris,  August  15th,  1870. 

Were  I  to  write  you  on  any  other  topic  than  that  of 
the  war  you  would,  I  am  sure,  think  that  I  must  hear  little 
of  what  is  going  on  in  this  great  city.  In  every  hospital 
the  only  talk  is,  what  is  going  on  with  the  Army  1  How 
many  beds  shall  we  have  to  furnish  for  the  wounded  ? 
The  "  internes  "  and  "  externes  "  of  the  hospitals  are  now 
few  in  number,  and  everyone  seems  to  think  only  of  this 
deplorable  and  fatal  encounter  with  the  modern  conquerors 
of  Europe,  the  Prussians.  For  my  part,  I  feel  a  horror  for 
everything  connected  with  battles,  and  the  wounding  and 
destroying  of  members  of  our  unfortunate  race,  so  that  I 
retain,  I  trust,  sufficient  interest  in  the  question  of  curing 
diseases,  however  slight,  to  allow  me  to  report  to  you 
what  is  going  on  out  of  the  fields  of  butchery,  which  the 
ambition  of  a  few,  and  the  mad  vainglory  of  the  many, 
have  prepared  for  so  many  poor  men. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  small-pox  is  greatly  on  the  de- 
cline in  Paris.  In  great  measure,  I  believe,  this  is  attri- 
butable to  the  fact  that  so  many  persons  have  recently  been 
revaccinated,  and  given  up  the  heifer  as  a  delusion,  and 
contented  themselves  with  matter  from  healthy  infants. 
The  Assistance  Publique,  however,  is  incurably  stupid  here. 
It  crowds  together  the  poor  hospital  patients  in  small 
cubic  space,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  has,  during  the  whole 
continuance  of  the  epidemic  of  small-pox,  taken  cases  of 


•  The  Parish  Leech.   By  a  Parish  Doctor.    London :  Nicuollx  Bros., 
Orcat  Jamos  Street,  W.C. 


that  fell  contagion  into  the  ordinary  hospitals,  although  it 
has  feebly  attempted  to  do.  some  little  towards  segregation 
of  the  patients,  by  devoting  an  old  ramshackle  hospital  in 
the  Rue  de  Sevres  to  this  disease,  and  has  sent  convalescents 
to  Bicetre.  But  you  are  well  aware  how  far  back  our  French 
brethren  are  in  questions  of  hospital  hygiene.  Let  us  hope 
that  things  will  mend. 

The  year  1870  will  again  prove  that  abnegation  and  de- 
votion are  virtues  inherent  in  the  Medical  Profession  ;  for 
the  past  eight  months  there  has  reigned  an  epidemic  of 
variola,  which,  at  Paris,  has  killed  several  thousands,  and 
physicians  have  ceaselessly  devoted  themselves  to  their 
duties,  whither,  with  lancet  in  hand,  they  have  vaccinated 
the  inhabitants,  to  render  them  safe  against  this  formidable 
malady  ;  or,  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient,  they  have  tried 
to  snatch  as  many  victims  as  possible  from  this  terrible 
scourge.  Hardly  was  the  war  declared  than  the  Inter- 
national Society  of  Succour  to  Wounded  Soldiers,  at  the 
head  of  which  are  placed  Doctors  Nelaton,  Chenu,  and 
Lefort,  began  to  employ  itself  in  collecting  gifts  of  all  kinds, 
and  form  ambulances  in  the  American  fashion.  Without 
any  resources  when  it  commenced,  this  Society  is  now  en- 
abled to  send  to  the  Rhine  several  ambulances,  each  of 
which  has  forty  horses  at  its  disposal,  several  tents,  con- 
taining each  twenty-four  beds,  a  number  of  little  tents, 
and  innumerable  boxes  of  linen,  besides  three  hundred  beds, 
with  supports  for  the  transport  of  the  wounded  beneath 
the  tents.  Each  ambulance  comprehends  the  following 
medical  staff  engaging  itself  as  volunteers  : — A  chief  sur- 
geon, several  surgeons  and  assistant-surgeon,  either  doctors 
or  hospital  "  internes,"  and  assistants  taken  from  among 
the  students.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in  each  battle 
one  ambulance  can  dress  1,500  to  2,000  wounded  men. 
Some  doctors  here  think  and  write  that  the  value  of  the 
International  Society  has  been  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  weigh  and  judge  before  making 
up  their  minds.  Let  us  all  give  both  material  and  moral 
encouragement  to  a  truly  sublime  work,  since  this  society 
has  for  its  aim  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  soldiers  of 
both  armies. 

The  Strasbourg  Medical  Society  has  shown  an  example 
we  cannot  too  highly  praise  and  applaud,  and  has  decided 
that  each  member  should  immediately  go  to  work  to  form 
a  committee  with  their  fellow  citizens  for  succouring  the 
wounded.  The  aim  of  these  committees  should  be  to 
found  in  private  houses  small  temporary  hospitals,  and  to 
assure  the  reception  of  the  sick  or  wounded  among  the  in- 
habitants of  these  houses.  This  society  should  immediately 
call  on  all  the  Profession  in  Strasbourg  and  the  adjoining 
department,  and  engage  their  services  in  helping  on  the 
common  work,  and  founding  in  the  different  centres  of  the 
towns  and  villages  temporary  hospitals  where  sick  and  con- 
valescents can  be  taken  in.  M.  Sedillot  goes  as  Surgeon 
to  the  Army. 

In  the  New  Free  Medical  School  for  women,  recently 
founded  at  Paris  by  the  Empress,  there  are  to  be  three 
years  of 'study,  with  the  following  provisional  programme 
for  the  first  year  : — "  The  first  year  shall  be  principally  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  sciences,  which  are  the  basis  of 
medicine  ;  natural  history,  chemistry,  physios,  studied  on 
their  application  to  the  art  of  medicine,  and  anatomy. 
During  the  first  six  months  pupils  will  attend  the  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne  for  the  secondary  instruction  of  young 
girls,  and  having  for  object — 1.  Elementary  notions  in 
physics — Professor:  M.  Janiin,  Member  of  the  Institute. 
2.  Elementary  notions  of  chemistry — Professor:  M.  Kiclie, 
of  the  Superior  School  of  I'liarinacy.  '.'>.  Kleinentary  course 
of  botany — Professor:  M.  Tieghem,  Master  of  Conferences 
nt  the  Upper  School,  -i.  Elements  of  animal  anatomy 
and  physiology — Professor:  M.  Bert,  Member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Sciences.  ">.  Klomonts  of  ma'.hema' 
Professor  :  M.  Philippon,  Secretary  of  the  Faculty  of 
Scieie 

In   the  second  six  months  students  are  to  study     1.  A 
special  course  of  pharmaceutical   and    medical    cbeffl 
■2.  Spinal  lectures  on  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  con- 
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sidered  in  their  relation  to  medicine,  and  having  principally 
for  their  object  the  functions  of  digestion,  respiration,  cir- 
culation, and  innervation.  3.  Elementary  lectures  on  pa- 
thology, especially  on  the  diseases  pecidiar  to  children,  aud 
lectures  on  hygiene.  After  this  second  six  months,  the 
students  will  frequent  the  hospitals  which  will  be  appointed 
for  them.  Supplementary  conferences  and  demonstrations 
will  take  place  by  special  demonstrators.  During  the  first 
year,  and  the  following  years,  those  students  who  desire  to 
practise  in  any  Mahommedan  country  are  to  have,  each 
week,  three  lectures  in  Turkish  or  Arabic.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  there  will  be  examinations  for  passing  into  the 
higher  courses.  The  editor  of  the  fionM  Mcdicule  truly 
that,  if  women  are  to  become  doctors,  they  ought  to 
pass  the  same  examinations  as  the  men  do.  He  is  in  favour 
of  suppressing  the  degree  of  Officer  of  Health  in  order  to 
have  equality  among  all  doctors  in  France,  and  in  the 
same  way  he  desires  that  women  should  take  the  same 
rank  as  men  doctors.  Miss  Garrett  and  other  ladies  are, 
I  think,  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  professor. 

By  the  way,  I  omitted  to  say,  in  speaking  of  the  Inter- 
national Society,  that  the  uniform  of  the  officers  of  the 
ambulances  is  the  naval  tunic,  waistcoat  of  blue  cloth, 
called  "  gilet  d'Afriqne,"  trousers  of  blue  cloth,  soft  boots, 
white  cap,  or  blue  caps  with  the  International  red  cross. 
Each  ambulance  has  40  horses,  12  of  which  are  for  the 
transport  of  the  materials,  which  comprehend  8  carriages, 
17  great  tents  with  their  beds,  51  small  ones,  and  innu- 
merable linen  chests.  The  tents  are  C  metres  broad,  and  8 
metres  long,  and  contain  24  beds  in  each.  They  can  be 
erected  in  10  minutes.  For  the  transport  of  the  wounded 
beneath  these  tents  each  ambulance  has  300  beds,  armed 
with  supports.  The  expense  of  one  ambulance  is  said  to 
be,  all  included,  15,000  francs,  i 

It  was  said  some  time  ago  in  the  Jou  Pehats 

that  ''more  than  900  students  of  medicine,  having  12  in- 
scriptions, that  is,  three  years  of  study,  had  inscribed 
themselves  at  the  Hospital  of  Yal-de-Grace  to  serve  the 
Army  in  campaign,  and  to  take  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  And,  in  virtue  of  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine,  all  the  young  men  who  are  sent  to 
the  ambulances  are    exercised  in  operative   medicine  by 

Erosectors   under  the  direction  of   Doctor   Lannelongue. 
lectures  have  also   been  delivered  by  Dr.  Maurice  Ray- 
naud and  Constantin  Paul  on  the  Epidemics  of  Armies. 

From  July  31st  to  6th  August,  1870,  there  were  in  Paris 
151  deaths  from  small-pox,  9  from  scarlatina,  13  from 
measles,  26  from  typhoid  fever,  5  from  erysipelas,  42  from 
bronchitis,  48  from  pneumonia,  78  from  diarrhoea,  2  from 
dysentery,  5  from  cholera,  6  from  diphtheria,  6  from  croup, 
child -bed  5,  other  causes  725.  Total  1,126.  We  see,  then, 
that  the  war  and  small-pox  do  not  go  well  together.  Paris 
is  not  so  crowded  as  it  was,  and  I  see  scarcely  any  English 
here. 

At  a  recent  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  on  the 
9th  August,  the  room  was  almost  empty.  Everyone 
asked  for  news,  and  spoke  about  the  soldiers.  The  doctors 
are  great  patriots  here— thus  the  eminent  academician, 
Dr.  Barth,  told  how  he  had  wished  to  engage  his  son  as  a 
volunteer  (16i  years  of  age)  ;  but  he  was  found  at  the 
Maine  to  be  too  young,  so  that  M.  Barth  was  obliged  to 
content  himself  by  contributing  money.  M.  J.  Guerin 
said  that  he  was  putting  up  20  beds  in  his  house  to  nurse 
the  wounded  at  his  own  expense,  and  he  was  loudly  ap- 
plauded. Then  M.  Piorry  related  his  experiences,  which 
went  as  far  back  as  the  Peninsular  "War  under  Xapoleon 
the  First,  and  the  meeting  dissolved. 

M.  Lefort  went  to  the  war  a  fortnight  ago.  M.  Liegois 
set  off  a  week  after,  and  I  am  continually  meeting  with 
confreres  who  are  just  going  off  to  the  scene  of  horrors. 
Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  belong  to  a  profession  which 
alone  in  this  terrible  hour  of  affliction  is  able  to  render 
consolation  to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  modern  warfare. 
Verily,  the  trade  of  the  soldier  and  of  the  doctor  are  the 
most  opposed  of  all  trades.  We  endeavour  to  blow  u  p 
the  expiring  embers  of  an  exhausted  vitality  ;  they,  on  the 


contrary,  take  care  to  destroy  the  strongest  lives  by  every 
stratagem,  by  every  kind  of  cunning  invention.  Pray  tell 
me  how  we  can  reconcile  such  opposite  acts  1  Which  is 
the  true  one  ?  I  fondly  believe  that  our  task  is  the  noble 
one  ;  and  that  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  philosophy  of  France 
and  Prussia  that  they,  and  other  nations,  should  still  desire 
to  destroy  in  a  moment  so  many  healthy  existences.  But, 
our  time,  cher  compire,  is  not  come  yet.  The  counsels  of 
the  doctor  are  not  heard  as  yet  by  the  rulers  of  nations. 
How  many  of  your  representatives  in  Britain  are  doctors  ? 
How  many  here  ?  Spiritualism,  superstition,  and  love  of 
glory  yet  reign  supreme,  and  we  thus  have  here  to  bewail 
in  tears  the  loss  of  our  best  and  dearest  friends.  We 
expect  to  hear  of  a  fearful  carnage  this  very  day,  or  in  a 
few  days.  You  will  know  all  by  telegraph  long  before  you 
can  print  this  letter. 


[from  our  special  correspondent.] 

Lausanne,  August  16th. 

The  war  spreads  its  indirect  ravages  as  far  as  Switzer- 
land. The  Helvetic  Confederation,  so  proud  of  her  liberty, 
always  depends,  to  some  extent,  for  supplies  on  Germany 
and  France,  which  extend  on  both  sides.  The  interrupted 
communications  very  much  increase  the  value  of  foreign 
goods — sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  wines,  corn  have  all  doubly 
augmented  even  where  we  continue  to  receive  them.  Add 
to  this,  all  the  Swiss  hotels  are  deserted  because  everybody 
has  returned  to  his  own  country,  while  the  harvests  have 
been  totally  destroyed  by  long  and  extraordinary  drought, 
and  you  will  have  an  idea  of  the  dull  position  in  which 
our  inhabitants  are  placed.  Yes,  the  war  is  a  real  abomi- 
nation ;  and,  if  we  did  not  know  that  the  interest  of  our 
country  requires  the  success  of  the  French  arms,  we  should 
not  know  on  which  side  to  turn  our  resentment.  There 
are  such  black  clouds  on  the  horizon  that  we  dare  not  say 
our  thoughts  !  Our  fathers  have  experienced  the  same 
calamities,  and  we  could  not  hope  to  be  more  favoured 
than  they. 

Picture  to  yourself  butter  at  five  francs  a  pound,  and 
other  things  in  proportion  ;  and  in  some  parts  water  being 
sold  at  one  or  two  sous  a  litre,  and  you  have  some  idea  of 
the  horrors  of  war  to  innocent  neutrals  on  the  borders  of 
contending  countries. 


FROM   OUR   SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENT. 

AMPHION,  NEAR   EviAN,    SAVOY, 

August  12th. 

You  should  make  your  readers  acquainted  with  this 
charming  refuge,  now  that  so  many  continental  resorts 
are  inaccessible.  Besides  the  alkaline  and  chalybeate 
waters,  the  lovely  scenery,  the  healthy  temperate  climate 
and  other  things  make  this  place  very  attractive.  At  the 
end  of  July,  when  the  heat  was  most  oppressive  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  the  maximum  here  was  73  or  74  degrees, 
while  I  hear  that  the  mean  in  Florence  was  100,  in  Paris 
and  London  95.  There  is  a  fine  establishment  here,  of 
which  Dr.  De  Pascale,  so  well  known  by  English  visitors 
to  Nice,  where  he  spends  the  winter  months,  is  the  medi- 
cal officer.  I  am  told  he  visited  the  springs  eight  years 
ago,  so  he  must  know  their  value. 

\Ve  are  situated  here  nearly  opposite  to  Lausanne, 
where,  as  most  travellers  know,  is  the  finest  Swiss  hotel. 
We  are  in  a  fine  shady  park  which  contains  three  good. 
hotels,  where,  besides  the  powerful  mineral  waters,  you 
may  find  every  comfort  for  a  summer  home. 

Invalids  come  from  long  distances.  English  and 
American  travellers  abound  here,  and  all  your  friends 
who  are  driven  from  the  German  watering  places  would 
find  this  quite  as  good.  As  to  the  mineral  waters,  I  wiil 
send  you  further  particulars  in  a  future  letter. 
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THE  NEW  M.P.  FOR  DUBLIN  CITY. 

Sir  Dominic  John  Corrigan,  of  Cappagh  and  Innis- 
corrig,  county  of  Dublin,  who  was  elected  M.P.  for  the 
city  of  Dublin  ra  the  Liberal  interest,  in  the  place  of  Sir 
Arthur  E.  Guinness,  unseated  on  petition,  and  whose  seat 
has  remained  vacant  for  eighteen  months,  is  a  physician 
of  great  eminence  in  Dublin.  He  is  a  son  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Corrigan,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Dublin  ;  his 
mother  was  a  Miss  Celia  O'Connor.  He  was  born  on  the 
1st  of  December,  1802,  and  graduated  M.D.  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  in  1825  and  at  Dublin  in  1849.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  (England) 
as  far  back  as  1843.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Patho- 
logical Society  in  Ireland,  and  Physician  to  the  House  of 
Industry  Hospitals  at  Dublin,  from  which  he  retired  in 
I?66.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  at  its  first 
establishment  in  1847,  and  was  five  times  in  succession 
elected  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
Ireland — an  honour  never  before  him  bestowed  on  any  of 
its  Fellows.  He  holds  the  post  of  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Physicians  in  Ordinary  in  Ireland,  and  is  the  author  of 
numerous  contributions  to  leading  medical  journals.  He 
was  created  a  Baronet  in  February,  1866,  in  recognition 
not  only  of  his  very  high  and  distinguished  professional 
position,  but  also  of  his  great  and  gratuitous  services 
through  many  years  to  the  cause  of  health  and  education 
in  his  native  country.  Sir  Dominic,  who  had  long  been 
known  in  Dublin  as  one  of  the  most  zealous,  but  at  the 
same  time  truly  Liberal,  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
body,  married  in  1829  Joanna  Mary,  daughter  ot  the  late 
Mr.  William  Woodlock,  of  Dublin,  by  whom  he  has  had 
two  daughters  and  three  sons.  His  eldest  son,  who  was 
captain  in  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Dragoon  Guards,  having 
died  in  1866,  his  heir  is  his  grandson,  John  Joseph,  who 
was  born  in  1859. 

Sir.  Dominic  Corrigan  has  won  hi3  seat  in  Parliament 
not  without  repeated  battles  and  his  full  share  of  election 
desagremms,  and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  honourable  to 


him  that  a  constituency  so  extensive,  and  so  evenly  divided 
in  political  feeling,  should  have  chosen  him.  The  repre- 
sentation of  Dublin  is  just  in  that  condition  of  even 
balance  that  the  personal  merits  of  a  candidate  have 
considerable  influence  on  his  success,  and  may  be 
sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  by  getting  him  a  few  votes  or 
by  rendering  personal  friends,  and  political  foes,  indisposed 
to  oppose  his  election.  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  h?.s  suffered 
more  or  less  from  the  undeserved  opprobrium  of  being  a 
"  mere  doctor;"  indeed  that  disqualification  was  repeatedly 
urged  against  him  by  one  of  the  Dublin  papers  ;  yet  he 
has  managed  to  step  out  from  his  professional  character 
and  make  himself  a  public  man  principally  by  the  force 
of  his  personal  qualifications. 

It  affords  us  great  satisfaction  that  one  more  member  of 
our  Profession — one  more  representative  who  can  teach 
the  House  of  Commons  a  little  much-lacked  wisdom  on 
matters  medical — has  been  sent  forward  to  the  delibera- 
tions of  Parliament.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  we  uttered 
a  lament  over  the  entire  absence  of  medical  men  in  the 
House  of  Commons — Sir  John  Gray  and  Dr.  Brady  being 
then  the  only  members  having  any  connection  with  medi- 
cine. From  year  to  year  the  number  of  medical  candidates 
has  increased,  and  of  the  many  who  have  essayed  the 
escalade  of  the  fortress,  several  have  had  the  luck,  or  the 
merit,  to  find  themselves  inside. 

Believing,  therefore,  that  the  neglect  which  medicine  and 
its  affairs  have  met  with  at  the  hands  of  Parliament  has 
been  in  the  greatest  measure  owing  to  the  infinitely  small 
proportion  of  its  constituent  members  which  medicine 
supplies,  we  rejoice  that  a  medical  man,  and  one  so 
thoroughly  experienced  on  past  medical  legislation,  should 
be  added  to  the  strength  of  the  contingent  of  our  Profes- 
sion; and  we  plume  ourselves  on  the  occurrence,  not  only  in 
anticipation  of  actual  work  which  may  be  done  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  Profession,  but  as  an  evidence  of  an  awakening 
amongst  medical  men.  Within  a  few  years  ago  it  was 
part  of  the  creed  of  our  Profession  that  doctors  should  be 
doctors  et  preterea  nil,  and  that  curing  disease,  or  at  least 
success  in  conciliating  patients,  was  incompatible  with  the 
possession  of  a  political  judgment.  Doctors  made  a  boast 
of  knowing  and  caring  nothing  about  those  public  ques- 
tions which  interest  all  the  world  else  ;  and,  so  far  from 
daring  to  ascend  the  hustings  or  to  avow  decided  politico- 
religious  views,  they  occupied  in  political  matters  no 
more  admirable  rdle  than  that  of  Serjeant  Eithersides. 

A  very  few  general  elections  have  changed  all  tliis,  and 
the  Profession,  without  embarking  in  political  agitations 
or  professional  discussions,  has  shown  that  its  members 
have  their  own  opinion,  and  will  no  longer  allow  subser- 
viency to  the  ideas  of  their  clients  to  forbid  the  expression 
of  their  views.  While  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  is  thoroughly 
identified  with  medicine,  and  may  be  expected  to  throw 
his  whole  influence  into  the  progress  of  medical  matters  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  yet  he  owes  nothing  of  his  now 
position  to  the  Profession.  He  neither  courted  nor  ob- 
tained the  support  of  his  Profession,  and  be  lakes  his  seat 
not  at  all  identified,  as  Dr.  Plavfair  is,  with  medical 
interests,  but  as  the  representative  of  the  Radicalism  of 
Dublin.  Bis  first  appeal  to  the  constituency  gave  great 
offence  to  his  brethren,  by  omitting  the  least  reference  to 
medical  matters,  and  he  was  feign  to  make  a  tardy  repara- 
tion by  the  issue  of  a  second  address  special  to  his  own 
Profession. 
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Perhaps  this  omission  materially  increased  the  opposi- 
tion which  his  candidature  met  with  from  the  medical 
men  ;  at  all  events,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Profes- 
sion thought  fit  to  step  forth  from  public  neutrality  and 
disavow  any  participation  in  his  political  views  ;  and  this 
protest  has  perpetuated  its  influence  at  the  recent  election 
in  the  entire  ignoring  of  the  Profession  by  Sir  Dominic 
Corrigan,  and  the  voting  against  him  of  very  many  of  his 
medical  brethren. 

Considering  Sir  Dominic  Coriigau's  election  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Medical  Reforms  now  on  the  anvil,  the  advan- 
tage to  the  Profession  of  his  voice  in  the  matter  is  a  ques- 
tion on  which  very  different  views  will  be  entertained. 
The  new  medical  M.P.  will  bring  to  the  subject  long 
experience,  anxioii3  thought,  great  administrative  and 
discriminative  power,  and  considerable  eloquence  ;  and  if 
he  enters  Parliament  without  bias  or  prejudice,  he  will 
be  acknowledged  to  possess  qualifications  of  the  greatest 
value  in  the  settlement  of  the  matters  at  issue.  But  he 
is  a  member  of  the  Medical  Council,  thoroughly  ingrained 
with  University  and  Corporation  sentiments,  and,  as 
readers  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Medical  Council  know, 
entertaining  very  strong  and  peculiar  view;.  He  has 
shown  himself,  moreover,  persistent  and  unyielding  in 
his  opinions,  and  the  Profession  must,  we  fear,  expect, 
therefore,  to  see  Medical  Reforms  moulded  to  a  certain 
extent  in  accordance  with  his  hobbies. 

Sir  Dominic  Corrigan's  will  be  the  loudest  medical 
voice  in  the  Legislature.  Whether  his  powers  will  be 
exercised  for  the  permanent  benefit  of  the  Profession  in 
its  relation  to  the  public,  remains  for  the  experience  of 
next  session  to  show. 


THE  DISAGREEMENT  AT  NEWCASTLE. 

We  regret  to  see  that  a  contemporary  takes  exception  to 
the  action  of  Drs.  Stokes,  Paget,  and  Rumsey  at  New- 
castle, and  considers  their  conduct  as  interfering  with  the 
freedom  of  the  Association.  We  look  upon  this  a?  a  great 
mistake.  These  eminent  Members  of  the  General  Medical 
Council  could  scarcely  do  less  than  proclaim  their  dissent 
from  the  opinions  of  the  leaders  of  the  Association. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  leaders  do  not  represent  the 
members  of  the  Association,  and  we  are  surprised  that  our 
contemporary  should  speak  as  if  they  did.  Every  one  who 
opened  his  ears  at  Newcastle  might  hear  the  word  "clique" 
spoken  in  a  most  contemptuous  manner  on  every  hand, 
might  almost,  without  asking,  satisfy  himself  that  feelings 
of  indignation  are  gradually  ace  umulating  that  will  either 
sweep  away  the  existing  organization,  or  compel  it  to  give 
way  to  something  like  a  really  representative  system.  To 
say  that  "the  action  of  the  Direct  Representation  Committee 
has  the  entire  approval  of  the  members  of  the  Association  " 
is  to  display  absolute  ignorance  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
Profession.  It  would  be  far  more  correct  to  assert  that 
the  general  apathy  of  the  many,  and  their  absorption  in 
other  pursuits,  has  enabled  a  few  men  to  carry  out  their 
wishes  with  the  apparent  concurrence  of  the  Association. 

Very  few  practitioners  look  upon  this  as  a  vital  question, 
still  fewer  really  understand  it,  therefore  the  committee 
has  been  suffered  to  do  much  as  it  pleased.  But  it  must 
.  not  be  forgotten  that  the  only  time  the  Association  has 
ever  been  appealed  to,  its  judgment  was  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  that  committee.  That  judgment  could  not  be 
gainsaid,  but  the  committee  obtained  from  its  own  clique 


permission  to  ignore  it,  and  thus,  in  a  manner  that  we 
believe  has  never  been  paralleled,  it  has  been  allowed  to 
override  the  deliberate  expression  of  the  members  of  the 
Association.  Such  conduct  would  have  been  well  met  by 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence,  but,  as  we  have  often  said, 
there  are  the  apathetic  majority  who  would  rather  let 
things  u  slide,"  and  therefore  the  committee  still  amuses 
itself. 

As  a  political  body,  the  Association  does  not  exist.  It 
in  no  way  represents  the  Profession,  and  its  own  executive 
is  not  representative  of  its  members.  Yet  that  executive 
pretends  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Association.  The 
thing  is  altogether  ludicrous,  and  was  quite  condemned  at 
the  meeting  of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
it  was,  a3  we  have  already  said,  shown  that  in  pretending 
to  represent  the  Profession  it  was  putting  forward  a  claim 
to  which  it  had  no  title  whatever.  This  is  a  public  ques- 
tion, and  we,  therefore,  speak  freely.  We  might  go  into 
other  matters,  as  to  the  Council's  report,  and  the  many  ob- 
jections we  heard  urged  against  it  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  worch 
while.  Like  almost  everything  else  at  Newcastle,  the 
whole  was  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  holiday.  Men  go  and 
look,  and  leave  from  year  to  year.  They  grumble  about 
the  names  that  year  after  year  keep  their  places  among  the 
officials ;  but  they  will  not  take  the  trouble,  or  will  not 
disturb  the  hollow  harmony  that  the  holiday  time  requires 
by  insisting  on  some  change  for  the  better. 

It  is  thus  that  a  numerous  society,  pretending  to  ad- 
vance the  art  of  medicine,  ha3  degenerated  into  a  mere  co- 
operative printing  association.  The  journal  is  all  that 
results  from  the  organization — a  medium  for  printing  the 
papera  read  at  meetings,  but  which  doej  not  accomplish 
that  end,  as  the  branches  find  their  proceedings  growing 
u  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,"  to  make  room  for 
the  productions  of  a  few  men,  mere  gossiping  paragraphs, 
sensational  reports,  or  stale  portraits.  There  is  no  loDger 
a  deference  to  Science  ;  but  the  worship  of  success  in  a 
commercial  sense.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  change  the 
name  of  this  Society  to  that  of  "  Medical  Journal  Asso- 
ciation?" 

As  the  opinion  of  Drs.  Stokes,  Paget,  and  Rumsey  can- 
not but  be  respected,  we  rejoice  that  they  said  what  they 
did,  and  only  wish  they  had  gone  a  little  further  ;  then, 
perhaps,  the  spirit  of  laissez  faire  might  no  longer  con- 
trol all. 

♦> 

REGULATION  OF  PROSTITUTION. 

A  measure  has  come  into  operation  at  St.  Louis  which 
is  more  stringent  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
western  world.  All  houses  of  ill-fame  and  of  assignation 
within  the  city  boundaries  are  at  once  to  be  reported  by 
the  police  to  the  Board  of  Health.  Then  it  is  provided 
that— 

"  The  said  Board  of  Health  shall  divide  the  city  into  dis- 
tricts, and  for  each  district  shall  appoint  a  physician,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  visit,  at  least  once  a  week,  each  of  the 
houses  of  ill-fame,  and  rooms  used  or  occupied  by  prostitutes, 
in  his  district  ;  a  list  of  these,  together  with  a  list  of  all  pros- 
titutes and  their  places  of  living,  shall  be  furnished  to  him  by 
the  Board  of  Health,  for  his  sole  use  and  inspection.  Such 
physician  shall  then  carefully  inquire  into  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  prostitutes,  and,  if  necessary,  subject  them  to  an 
examination  ;  shall  make  all  necessary  orders  and  give  all 
proper  directions  for  their  sanitary  management  ;  he  may 
order  the  removal  of  any  of  the  inmates  to  the  hospital  here- 
I  inafter  designated  ;  and  in  any  case  where  there  is  danger  of 
infection  he  shall  order  such  removal,  or  such  action  as  shall 
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remove  such  danger.  He  shall  furnish  weekly  a  full  report 
of  his  action,  and  of  the  condition  of  all  such  houses  and  their 
inmates,  to  said  Board  of  Health.  The  keeper  or  person  in 
charge  of  every  such  house  shall  pay  to  such  physician  the 
sum  of  one  dollar  for  each  inmate,  weekly,  which  money  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of  Health,  subject  to 
the  order  of  the  said  board.  Any  person  violating  or  disobey- 
ing the  order  of  such  physician,  or  obstructing,  hindering,  or 
preventing  him  from  discharging  his  duties  as  herein  pre- 
scribed, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanour,  and  be  fined 
not  less  than  twenty  dollars,  provided  that  any  person  may, 
within  three  days,  in  writing,  after  its  issue,  appeal  from  any 
order  of  said  physician  to  the  Board  of  Health,  which  shall 
thereupon  grant  a  hearing  to  such  person,  and  its  action 
thereupon  shall  be  final  in  the  premises,  and  disobedience  of 
any  order  therein  made  be  punishable  as  in  this  section  pro- 
vided." 

Further,  houses  of  correction  and  lock  hospitals  are  to 
be  provided,  contagious  sexual  diseases  are  to  be  excluded 
from  other  hospitals,  and  the  police  commissioners  are  em- 
powered to  suppress  any  brothel  at  the  request  of  the 
Board  of  Health. 

It  will  be  seen  that  at  St.  Louis  it  is  not  proposed  to 
adopt  any  half  measures.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
so  stringent  an  enactment  will  prove  practicable.  If  so, 
perhaps  the  St.  Louis  Board  of -Health  will  request  the 
police  commissioners  to  suppress  all  the  houses  of  ill-fame, 
and  so  put  an-end  to  the  evil  of  clandestine  prostitution. 
That,  we  suppose,  will  not  be  easy  to  suppress.  This 
enactment  makes  the  medical  man  the  collector  of  the 
money,  a  point  to  which  most  would  take  exception,  and 
yet  the  sixth  clause  repeats  this  which,  we  do  not  like. 
Thus  :— 

"Each  physician  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  as 
prescribed  by  section  three  of  this  ordinance,  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  examining  fee,  collect  such  sum  from  each  keeper 
of  any  house  of  ill-fame,  and  from  each  prostitute,  as  may  be 
fixed  or  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Health  jointly  with  the 
Board  of  Police  Commissioners.  Such  fees  shall  be  known  as 
hospital  dues,  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  clerk  of  the  Board  of 
Health,  who  shall  hold  the  same  subject  to  order  of  said 
board." 

The  measure  is  a  bold  one,  but  something  like  it  has 
been  proposed  in  this  country.  Dr.  H.  W.  Williams, 
some  time  ago,  proposed  in  our  columns  a  scheme  by 
which  the  expenses  could  be  paid  of  regulating  prostitu- 
tion and  subjecting  it  to  medical  supervision.  We  think, 
indeed,  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Williams  was  a  better  one  than 
has  been  adopted  in  America,  and  we,  therefore,  commend 
it  to  the  St.  Louis  authority. 


gjtjote  0M  fermrt  Stogies. 

Medical  Officers,  Greenwich  Hospital. 

The  School  of  the  Greenwich  Hospital  is  to  be  remo- 
delled. A  superintendent  and  a  medical  officer  have 
been  appointed.  The  latter  is  to  diagnose,  dispense, 
operate  when  necessary,  act  occasionally  as  superinten- 
dent (in  the  absence  of  that  gentleman),  and  in  every  way 
become  the  recognised  ".'-mart  boy"  to  the  establishment 
Are  "  My  Lords  "  really  f-incere  in  their  arrangements  1 
Have  they  consulted  the  Medical  Director-General  is 
the  matter  of  their  medical  appointment,  and  does  that 
experienced  gentleman  recommend  that  one  medical  officer 
only  be  selected  to  discharge  the  duty  of  professionally 
attending  to  the  medical  and  surgical  wants  of  800  scho- 
lars, independent  of  the  other  duties  allotted  to  him  ? 


Health  of  the  City  of  London  Police. 

.  Mr.  P.  Childs,  F.R.C.S.,  has  issued  the  annual  report 
of  the  sickness  and  mortality  of  the  City  of  London 
Police. 

The  strength  of  the  City  section  of  the  force  averages 
700  men,  of  whom  about  one-fourth  are  unmarried,  and 
more  prone  to  sickness  than  their  married  comrades,  yet 
their  mortality  has  been  less. 

During  the  year  340  men  were  admitted  to  hospital, 
six  died,  and  the  average  duration  of  illness  was  11*45 


Rheumatism  and  catarrh  appear  to  be  prevailing  dis- 
orders, and  the  men  on  night  duty  suffer  from  bad  health 
much  more  than  those  on  day  duty. 

During  the  year  148  candidates  for  .admission  to  the 
force  were  examined,  out  of  which  number  47  were  re- 
jected. Compared  with  other  "  arms  of  the  service,"  the 
City  of  London  police  contrasts  favourably. 

Report  on  Chelsea  Hospital. 

The  committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  establish- 
ments of  Chelsea  and  Kilmainham  have  issued  their  re- 
port. Chelsea  Hospital  accommodates  538  in-pensioners. 
No  candidate  is  admitted  under  fifty  years  of  age,  unless 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  a  disability  contracted  in  the 
service,  or  specially  fitted  for  some  employment  in  the 
hospital.  The  age  of  the  oldest  in-pensioner  is  ninety- 
four  ;  there  are  169  pensioners  over  seventy  and  under 
eighty,  and  58  between  eighty  and  ninety.  The  average 
cost  of  each  pensioner  is  2s.  3d.  a  day.  "The  committee 
laud  the  general  arrangements  in  the  hospital  and  the 
infirmary  attached  to  it.  Although  the  men  might  con- 
sider an  increase  of  out-pension  as  superior  to  the  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  residence  within  the  walls  of  the 
building,  it  would  seem  that  there  are  several  considera- 
tions to  make  the  committee  hesitate  before  acceding  to 
this.  In  the  first  place,  a  large  number  of  in-pensioners 
are  either  patients  in  the  infirmary  or  require  frequent 
medical  attendance  ;  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  in 
many  of  these  cases  no  amount  of  increased  pension 
would  enable  them  to  be  cared  for  outside  the  hospital 
better  than  they  are  at  present.  It  is  also  thought  pro- 
bable that  if  the  men  were  out-pensioners  with  increased 
pensions,  many  of  them  would  find  their  way  to  work- 
houses, or  become  the  prey  of  lodging-house  keepers.  The 
committee  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  the  abolition 
of  the  system.  They  think  that  some  reduction  might  be 
made  in  the  administrative  staff  without  impairing  its 
efficiency  ;  and  that  its  monastic  character  might  .be-  over- 
come by  making  some  arrangement  for  the  reception  of  a 
limited  number  of  married  pensioners,  with  their  wives, 
within  the  institution.  The  committee  make  other  re- 
commendations ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  t ho  con- 
dition of  Chelsea  Hospital  contrasts  favourably  with  that 
of  other  establishments.  The  report  of  the  committee 
so  far  deals  exclusively  with  Chelsea  Hospital. 

War. 
All  the  assistants  of  the  Berlin  Chemical    Laboratory 
have  gone  to  the  war  as  apothecaries.     Croat   numbers  of 
students  have  also  gone  forward.     The  University  ell 
have  been  closed.  Some  of  the  higher  schools  have  actually 
sent  their  elder  pupils  into  the  field. 
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"All  at  Ninepence-Ha'p'ny." 

The  above  odd  sum  is  tbe  charge  lately  made  by  a 
London  "practitioner"  (registered)  to  a  patient  of  consi- 
derable means  for  ao  nice  mixture,  and  one  pow- 
der.    0  tempora  !     O  mores  !     What  next  ? 

Since  we  penned  the  foregoing,  a  circular — the  copy  of 
which  we  submit — has  been  placed  in  our  hands  : 


Street. 


SELF-SUPPORTING  DISPENSARY. 
This  Dispensary  was  opened  by 
Mr. ,  M.E.C.3.  axd  L.  3 

To  afford  Medical  and  Surgical  relief  to  the  necessitous 
and  deserving. 

Attendance  every  morning  from  nine  to  twelve,  and 
every  evening  from  six  until  nine  o'clock. 

Each  Patient  must  bring  a  clean  bottle,  also  a  gallipot 
and  bandages  if  required. 

To  meet  the  working  expenses,  the  charge  for  each 
Patient  will  be  Focrpence  in  the  morning  and  Sixpence 
in  the  evening. 

The  charge  includes  advice,  medicine,  and  every  other 

A  visit  to  any  Dispensary  Patient  within  a  radius  of 
two  miles  will  be  One  shilling. 

Of  such  are  the  ills  to  which  the  flesh  is  heir. 


Rennett  Extracts. 

The  allegation  has  been  made — with  what  truth  we 
know  not — and  generally  believed,  that  the  essence  of  ren. 
nett  usually  sold  contains  no  pepsine  whatever,  knows 
nothing  of  the  calf  s  stomach,  and  is  little  else  than  vine- 
gar and  water.  There  is  obviously  the  greatest  tempta- 
tion to  sophistication,  inasmuch  as  the  genuine  article 
would  cost  much  time  and  trouble,  and  the  adulterated 
one— which,  as  far  as  the  consumer  could  judge,  would 
serve  its  purpose  as  well  or  better — would  involve  none  at 
all.  The  separation  of  the  curd  is,  however,  the  smallest 
part  of  the  duty  of  essence  of  rennett,  and  for  medical 
purposes  any  composition  not  containing  the  peptic  prin- 
ciple would  be  worse  than  usel 

I  I'Master  and  Co.,  of  Dublin,  have  commenced 
the  manufacture  of  a  new  essence  introduced  by  Mr. 
Warren.  We  have  made  an  examination  of  it,  and  we 
find  that  it  is  but  faintly  acid,  and  contains  only  a  very 
small  quantity  of  chloride,  which,  we  take  for  granted,  is 
common  salt.  It  coagulates  milk  very  readily,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  in  every  respect  what  it  professes  to  be.  Dr. 
Cameron,  the  analyst  of  the  City  of  Dublin,  has  also  exa- 
mined it,  and  certifies  in  the  strongest  terni3  to  its  purity. 


Contagious  Diseases  Act  at  Portsmouth. 

The  Director-General  of  tbe  Naval  Medical  Depart- 
ment^ Dr.  Armstrong,  duiing  his  recent  official  visit  to 
Portsmouth,  was  engaged  in  investigating  the  working  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  at  that  port,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  one  result  of  his  inquiries  will  be  that  the 
medical  duties  will  be  entrusted  to  a  surgeon  belonging 
to  the  naval  service,  instead  of  to  a  private  practitioner, 
a>  is  at  present  the  .case. 


Examiner  the  following  estimate  of  the  relative  danger 
from  different  anaesthetics  : — Sul.  ether,  1  death  to  23,204 
administrations  ;  chloroform,  1  death  to  2,723  adminis- 
trations ;  mixed  chloroform  and  ether,  1  death  to 
administrations  ;  bichloride  of  methylene,  1  death  to 
7,000  administrations  ;  nitrous  oxide,  no  death  in  75,000 
administrations. 


Anaesthetics,  their  Relative  Safety. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  the  statistics  of  209,893 
cases,  Professor  E.  Andrews  gives  in  the  Chicago  Medical  j 


Somnambulism. 

We  have  observed  of  late  several  accidents  which  have 
befallen  somnambulists  announced  in  the  daily  papers,  oc- 
currences which  we  consider  should  never  have  happened 
had  the  disease  been  understood  in  its  details  by  the  people 
around  the  unhappy  sufferers.  In  order  that  the  malady 
may  be  more  properly  understood,  we  briefly  allude  to  the 
subject  in  the  form  of  annotation,  guarding  ourselves  against 
any  personal  allusions  to  particular  cases,  one  of  which  that 
has  just  come  to  our  ears  being  singularly  painful  to  the 
respected  family  of  the  unfortunate  victim  ;  unfortunate  in 
the  twofold  sense  of  suffering  from  somnambulism,  and  in 
being  ignorantly  neglected.  We  do  not  purpose  referring 
to  the  symptomatic  or  morbid  somnambulism,  which  is  met 
with  in  the  course  of  certain  nervous  diseases,  and  which 
either  accompany  the  malady  to  its  termination,  or  yield 
U  to  a  judicious  treatment ;  nor  to  the  artificial  som- 
nambulism aroused  into  action  by  the  mesmerist  or  animal 
magnetizer  ;  but  our  duty  is  connected  with  essential  som- 
nambulism, which  is  the  particular  disposition  of  the  ner- 
vous system  of  persons  in  other  respects  perfectly  healthy, 
intimately  connected  with  the  traim  of  phenomena  de- 
veloped in  the  act  of  dreaming,  insensible  to  external 
agents,  but  obedient  to  a  consciousness  centred  in  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  which  can  no  more  be  cured  by  the 
physician  than  the  act  of  dreaming  can  be  dispelled  by 
those  who  suffer  so  severely  from  nightmare.  However 
healthy  the  essential  somnambulist  may  be  in  his  waking 
moments,  it  is  the  doctor's  function  to  advise  against  a 
danger  which  is  always  impending,  and  to  which  every 
sensible  minded  patient  should  unmurmuringly  submit. 
The  treatment  must  be  preventative  ;  the  sufferer 
from  this  grave  infirmity  should  be  compelled  to  occupy  a 
secure  room,  spare  of  furniture,  with  barricaded  windows  ; 
the  door  should  be  secured  from  without  by  the  occupant 
of  a  neighbouring  chamber,  and  the  patient  made  alive  to 
his  ailment.  There  is  no  object  of  good  resulting  in  conceal- 
ment. All  the  accidents  which  occur  are  due  to  thoughtless- 
ness and  carelessness,  and  a  studied  eagerness  to  conceal 
from  the  patient  the  fact  he  is  a  sleep-walker,  which  is  a  mis- 
taken kindness,  for  this  want  of  candour  and  precaution 
have  plunged  many  a  family  into  mourning,  and  sent  many 
a  victim  to  an  early  grave.  The  treatment  during  a  fit, 
when  sensibility  is  extinguished,  should  never  be  to 
awaken  the  soninarnbulist  at  once  ;  the  shock  has  been 
known  to  produce  lamentable  consequences  ;  but  we 
should  try  to  enter  into  the  course  of  ideas  followed  by  the 
patient,  save  him  from  danger  tenderly  and  studiously,  and 
endeavour  to  guide  and  direct  him  gradually  into  wakeful- 
ness and  reasonableness.  Whilst  the  great  object  should 
be  prevention,  we  must  guard  also  against  those  exciting 
causes  most  likely  calculated  to  produce  heavy  sleep,  night- 
mare, and  disagreeable  dreams,  as  heavy  suppers,  wiues, 
tie. ;  and  we  must  also  counteract  all  irritability  of  habit 
and  system,  and  quickly  remedy  every  morbid  condition  of 
stomach  that  may  present  itself ;  but  even  wheu  least  ex- 
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pected,  and  the  patient's  health  is  best,  sleep-walking 
takes  place,  and,  if  no  precautions  are  taken,  we  have 
very  sad  and  deplorable  accidents  occurring. 


Water-Cress. 

Several  severe  cases  of  diarrhoea,  traceable  to  eating 
water-cress,  came  under  our  notice  last  week,  and  intract- 
able they  proved  until  the  cress  was  dislodged  from  the 
intestinal  tract.  Allowing  that  water-cress,  when  young 
and  seasonable,  is  a  harmless  luxury,  we  are  surprised  in- 
spectors of  markets  allow  at  this  time  of  the  year  such  an 
importation.  We  suppose  water-cress  always  sounds  as  it 
should  eat,  and  poor  people  never  trouble  about  thinking  un- 
til infected  by  disease,  that  those  plants  which  live  entirely 
on  water,  and  which  require  a  preponderating  quantity  as  the 
medium  of  their  existence,  become  injured  during  protracted 
drought,  acrid  owing  to  the  stagnant,  muddy  water  which 
barely  gives  them  life — accordingly,  most  unwholesome  and 
deleterious.  We  think  inspectors  of  markets,  for  the  sake 
of  the  health  of  the  people,  should  possess  the  power  to 
prevent  unseasonable  vegetables  and  fish  being  sold,  in 
the  same  way  as  they  have  the  authority  vested  in  them  of 
seizing  decomposed  food. 


The  Holbeach  Board  of  Guardians. 

We  observe  the  Holbeach  Board  of  Guardians  are  sorely 
perplexed  by  one  of  the  Medical  Officers,  who  returns  the 
diseases  of  his  sick  paupers  in  a  nomenclature  too  difficult 
for  their  comprehension.  They  want  a  standard  and  clas- 
sified nomenclature  specially  for  themselves,  since  such 
diseases  as  icterus,  ascites,  enlarged  bursa?,  &c,  puzzle  them 
no  little.  If  we  err  not,  it  was  a  member  of  this  worthy 
community  who,  hearing  a  few  weeks  ago  that  one  of 
the  sick  was  having  chlorodyne,  became  angry  in  his 
horror,  whilst  he  failed  to  catch  the  correct  word,  at 
such  wilful  extravagance  as  giving  Collared  hjne,  to  a 
pauper,  which  he  insisted  upon  was  nothing  more  or  less 
than  a  luxury.  With  all  due  respect,  then,  to  our  friends 
in  the  fenny  district,  we  don't  believe  it  possible  to  frame 
a  nomenclature  that  would  either  please  them,  or  that  they 
could  comprehend.  "  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous 
thing,"  so  they  had  better  leave  matters  to  their  Medical 
Officers,  and  remain  in  the  Nephalococcygia  of  Aurora 
Leigh,  which  is  a  territory  in  the  clouds  assigned  to 
cuckoos  for  the  building  of  their  nests,  and  where  the 
inmates  of  the  Holbeach  Workhouse  possess  their  estates. 

Death  from  Fright. 

We  noticed  a  few  weeks  ago  in  the  daily  papers  the 
case  of  a  child  recorded,  who  was  frightened  at  night  by  a 
servant,  which,  ultimately,  terminated  fatally.  This  foolish 
frolic,  out  of  which  no  good  can  arise,  should  be  sternly 
discountenanced  ;  but  the  instance  before  us,  considering 
the  influence  sudden  fright  exercises  upon  some  people, 
makes  us  ponder  and  ask  ourselves  the  question  how  many 
of  those  sudden  deaths  may  not  be  attributed  to  fright, 
so  generally  accounted  for  by  a  diseased  heart.  We  knew 
-a  gentleman  a  few  years  ago  whom  we  heard  repeatedly 
assert  that,  if  he  ever  saw  any  unaccountable  phenomenon, 
he  believed  it  would  kill  him  directly.  Strange  to 
say,  this  man  went  out  fowling  one  evening,  and,  as  he  did 
not  return,  his  relations  went  to  seek  him,  when  they  dis- 
covered him  on  his  knees  at  the  back  of  a  ditch  with  the 


gun  resting  on  his  right  shoulder  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
ditch  as  in  the  act  of  taking  aim  at  some  object,  but  quite 
dead.     He  never  suffered  from  organic  disease  previously. 


The  Climate  of  Ireland. 

A  writer  in  Nature,  under  the  initials  W.  D.  O,  refers 
to  the  climate  of  Ireland,  and  points  out,  on  scientific 
grounds,  the  peculiar  reference  of  the  question  to  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  that  country.  He  says — "  It  has 
been  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  proof  of  the 
retrograde  condition  of  Ireland,  that  its  production  of 
cereals  has  of  late  years  diminished,  while  its  pasture  lands 
have  increased.  To  this  it  ought  to  have  been  answered 
that  the  decreased  cultivation  of  cereals,  and  of  wheat  in 
particular,  was  a  proof  of  improved  knowledge.  It  is 
commonly  stated  that  Ireland  has  a  very  wet  climate.  It 
has,  undoubtedly,  a  humid  atmosphere,  owing,  perhaps,  in 
some  measure,  to  a  large  extent  of  undrained  surface. 
But  the  total  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  Ireland,  little, 
if  at  all,  exceeds  the  rainfall  of  England.  In  its  distribu- 
tion through  the  year,  however,  it  differs  much  from  the 
latter  The  vicinity  of  the  Atlantic  gives  Ireland,  in  the 
highest  degree,  an  oceanic  and,  to  some  extent,  an  equa- 
torial climate.  Winter  in  the  Green  Isle  is  extremely 
mild.  The  southern  and  western  coasts,  though  seldom 
free  from  wind  and  drizzling  rain,  never  e  xperience  severe 
cold.  Vegetation  remains  in  mid-winter  brilliantly  green 
and  undepressed.  As  spring  advances,  everything  seems 
to  flourish ;  crops  of  all  kinds  promise  abundance,  and 
already  (in  May)  harvest  seems  to  be  close  at  hand.  But 
now  the  scene  changes — there  is  little  or  no  dry  summer. 
When  the  sun  is  highest  in  the  meridian,  there  is  a  con- 
stantly clouded  sky  and  no  sunshine.  Rain  begins  to  fall 
in  June.  The  rainfall  in  July  is  the  heaviest  in  the  year. 
In  August  the  rain  begins  to  abate  ;  but  clear  skies  and 
bright  sunshine  cannot  be  reckoned  on  till  September, 
when  the  shortened  days  and  the  sun's  declination  have 
much  reduced  the  solar  heat.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  character  of  the  Irish  climate  is,  that  under  it 
everything  grows  well,  but  that  the  process  of  ripening  is 
painfully  slow  and  uncertain.  Now,  to  cultivators  of 
cereals  the  success  of  this  process  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. The  corn  harvest  in  Ireland  falls  late  in  the  year, 
September  and  October,  when  the  days  are  short  and  noc- 
turnal frosts  not  unfrequent.  The  plains  of  Southern 
Russia,  or  of  the  Red  River  in  Canada,  with  a  compara- 
tively rigorous  climate,  far  excel  Ireland  as  wheat-pro- 
ducing countries,  because  their  short  summer  is  one  of  un- 
interrupted fierce  sunshine.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
evident  that  the  Irish  farmer  ought  to  cultivate  cereals  no 
further  than  is  requisite  for  the  economy  of  his  farm,  and 
to  look  to  other  productions  for  his  profit.  Fortunately, 
there  is  a  husbandry  for  the  pursuit  of  which  he  enjoys 
peculiar  advantages.  In  green  crops  no  country  can  00m- 
pi'te  with  Ireland,  where,  nevertheless,  they  are  still  little 
known  or  esteemed  by  the  multitude." 

The  Pathology  and  Rationale  of  Cholera. 

The  results  of  the  Army  Sanitary  Commission  on  Dr, 
Murray's  Report  on  the  Treatment  of  Cholera  have  been 
published  as  an  appendix  to  the  Gazette  of  India.  Drs. 
Hope  Grant,  Galton,  Sutherland,  Massy,  Murray,  Baker, 
Martin,  and   Rawlin  son  have  decided  that  the  cause  of 
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cholera  is  still  unknown,  and  that  it  may  result  from  any- 
thing ;  and  that  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  when  it  appears 
in  one  place,  is  to  remove  to  another.  All  are  agreed  that 
from  the  moment  the  first  symptoms  appear,  even  in  their 
mildest  and  most  simple  form,  treatment  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. 

On,  St.  Pancras! 

A  short  time  since  we  cautioned  the  Guardians  of  St. 
Pancras  Parish  against  entertaining  the  very  absurd  sug- 
gestion made  to  them  of  reducing  the  number  of  district 
medical  officers,  and  stated  that  the  requirements  of  the 
poor  demanded  rather  its  increase  than  its  diminution. 
In  our  views  of  the  case  we  felt  certa  n  the  Poor-law 
Board  would  heartily  join,  and  that  the  intelligence  and 
common  sense  of  the  Guardians  themselves  would  likewise 
cause  them,  in  a  little  time,  to  be  with  us.  It  now  affords 
us  very  great  pleasure  indeed  to  be  able  to  state  that  an 
increase  of  district  medical  officers  has  been  decided  on, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Poor-law  Board — de  bonne 

To  complete  the  scheme,  and  to  make  it  truly  effective, 
the  Poor-law  Guardians  of  St.  Pancras  Parish  should  now 
boldly  decide  on  giving  their  district  medical  officers  re- 
muneration at  the  rate  of  £350  per  annum,  and  thereby 
enable  them  to  devote  their  time  exclusively  to  parish 
duties. 

We  shall  feel  extremely  glad  to  hear  that  the  Guardiant 
of  St.  Pancras  Parish  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter  ;  for, 
to  see  the  district  medical  officers  of  the  Metropolis  attend 
to  parish  duties  solely,  is  just  a  question  of  time  ;  and, 
should  the  Guardians  act  on  our  suggestion,  they  will 
simply  be  the  precursors  to  a  beneficent  change  that  must 
come  ! 


Dr.  "Wilson,  R.N. 
Br  the  decease  of    this  honourable  physician   to   the 
Queen  there  is  a  vacancy  to  that  appointment,  and  to  a 
good- service  pension. 

The  "Lancet's"'  Inconsistency. 
Ocr  cotemporary's,  the  Lancet's,  inconsistency  on  the 
insane,  and  upon  the  subject  of  Lunatic  Asylums  generally, 
is  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  editor's  series  of  editorial 
articles  on  the  treatment  of  sexual  disorders  ;  or,  to 
be  more  accurate,  spermatic  diseases.  Lately  we  drew 
attention  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  remedies  advo- 
cated, and  this  week  we  are  glad  to  notice  that  our  obser- 
vations are  not  lost  upon  even  our  cotemporary.  After 
recommending  matrimony  as  a  physiological  remedy  for 
incurable  cases  of  masturbation  one  week,  it  is  surprising 
to  find  the  next  week,  after  our  severe  strictures  on  this 
point,  that  not  only  is  the  formerly  preached  doctrine  re- 
voked, but  it  is  held  that  matrimony,  entered  into  by  a  man 
of  questionable  power,  is  an  immoral  and  unmanly  act.  The 
virtue  of  the  deceived  wife  is  held  up  to  cloak  former  re- 
marks. Sexual  diseases  in  the  woman  are  also  accounted  for 
by  these  imprudent  marriages.  We  ask,  in  the  name  of 
common  sense— allowing  that  the  Lancet  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  our  articles,  and  made  reparation  this  week — why 
preach  on  the  23rd  of  July  last — "  The  last  cases,  those  in 
which  there  is  generally  libidinous  direction  of  the  mind, 
are  the  most  difficult  to  treat,  since  they  usually  imply  the 
existence  of  some  mental  vice  or  infirmity — often  a  nature 


that  is  distinctly,  even  if  remotely,  akin  to  insanity. 
Words  of  counsel  or  warning  are  thrown  off  by  such 
patients  as  water  by  a  duck's  back.  For  them  the  physio- 
logical remedy  of  regular  intercourse  is  probably  Vie,  only 
one  that  icould  be  available  ;"  and  this  week  advocate  the 
very  opposite  ?  This  it  was  aroused  our  anger,  and  made 
severe  upon  our  cotemporary  ;  that  he  has  rectified 
his  error  we  freely  acknowledge,  but  at  the  cost  of  wonted 
inconsistency  on  his  part. 

"  The  Haunted  Baronet." 
There  is  being  published  in  the  columns  of  Belgravia 
a  serial   tale,  from  the  pen  of  a  well-known  and    clever 
novelist,  Mr.  Le  Fanu,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Haunted 
Baronet."     We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  general 
plot  of  the  story,  but  we  object  to  the  manner  Mr.  Le 
Fanu  introduces  one  of  his  characters,  Doctor  Torvey,  and 
still  more  do  we  regret  the  unreal  manner  of  dealing  with 
an    imaginary  Medical    practitioner.      In    describing    a 
character  there  is  nothing  like  keeping  to  reality,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, to  truth.     There  is  not  a  Medical  man  of  the 
present  day  in  ten  thousand  would  approach  the  bedside 
of  a  patient  thus  : — "  Here  you  see,  poor  fellow,  here's 
cadaveric  stiffness  ;  it's  very  melancholy,  but  it's  all  over, 
he's  gone  ;  there's  no  good  trying  any  more.     Come  here, 
Mrs.  Jeliper.    Did  you  ever  see  anyone  dead  ?    Look  at  his 
eyes,  look  at  his  mouth.     You  ought  to  have  known  that 
with  half  an  eye,  and  you  know  trying  anything  more  is  all 
my  eye."     This  over,  a  man,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
dead  from  drowning.     All  pronounce  him  deceased.     The 
doctor  regales  himself  with  some  wine,  and   remarks  — 
"  You  have  got  him  very  straight,  straigbter  than  I  thought 
you  could  ;  but  the  large  joints  were  not  so  stiff.     A  very 
little  longer,  and  you  would  hardly  have  got  him  into  his 
coffin.    He'll  want  a  very  long  one,  poor  fellow.     Short  cake 
is  life,  man  "  ;  and  a  lot  more  rubbish   of  this  sort  carries 
us  half  through  the  night,  when  the  corpse  waken3,  gets  out 
of  bed,  and  frightens  almost  to  death  the  watches  at  his 
wake  !    We  don't  know  where  Mr.  Le  Fanu  got  his  Medical 
character ;  it  is  a  poor  make-up  ;  spoils  the  story  by  an 
impossible  occurrence  ;  and  shows  the  reader  Mr.  Le  Fanu 
is  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  way  a  Medical  gentleman  does 
his  duty.     If  Mr.  Le  Fanu  knew  more  of  the  country 
practitioner  and  his  work,  he  would  not  have  the  heart  or 
excuse  to  slander  him — even  at  the  expense  of  ruining  his 
tale. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  Mr.  Le  Fanu  to  modify  the  character 
he  has  selected  ;  but,  in  making  a  change,  we  recommend 
him  to  adhere  to  the  Medical  man  of  the  present  day,  to 
inquire  into  his  method  of  practising,  and  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  his  habits.  Xo  doctor  that  we  can  know  ever 
acted  as  this  Doctor  Torvey,  the  offspring  of  Mr.  Le  Fanu's 
fertile  but,  in  this  instance,  unjust  imagination,  which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  cruel  slander  upon  an  over- 
worked, underpaid  class  of  professional  men,  who  are  not 
valued  as  they  deserve,  although  their  lives  are  ever  at  the 
disposal  of  their  patients,  and  all  risk  in  contracting 
disease  set  aside  in  the  demand  of  duty.  We  hope  the 
continuation  of  the  tale  will  show  that  our  hint,  for  Mr.  Le 
Fanu's  own  sake,  and  that  of  Belgravia,  since  his  remarks 
cannot  injure  our  brethren,  has  been  acted  upon. 


Thirty-three  ladies  have  been  dubbed  Bachelors  of 
Arts  at  Yasser  College,  U.S. 
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Diarrhcea  is  decreasing  in  London,  but  not  in  the 
other  large  towns. 

The  baby-farming  case  has  been  postponed  to    next 
session. 

A  death  from  chloroform  at  the  Liverpool  Infirmary  is 
reported. 

The  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  spreading  in  several  parts 
of  England. 


The  Twelfth  Eeport  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health, 
to  be  issued  immediately,  will  contain  some  account  of 
the  Medical  Reform  efforts  of  the  Privy  Council. 

In  the  Medical  Department  of  Harvard  University, 
Washington,  are  twenty-three  coloured  and  seveu  white 
students. 


Mr.  Solly  has  declined  to  deliver  the  next  Hunterian 
Oration  at  the  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons.  It  will  probably 
be  delivered  by  the  President. 

318  members  of  the  Profession  attended  the  late  meet- 
ing of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  Newcastle,  of 
whom  Ireland  contributed  only  eight. 


Mr.  H.  Powxall,  kte  Chairman  of  the  Middlesex  Ses- 
sions, submitted  recently  to  the  Committee  of  the  Society 
for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  a  sample  of  very  finely 
picked  oakum,  which  has  been  used  in  some  of  the  Lon- 
don hospitals,  as  a  substitute  for  lint  in  dressing  wounds. 


In  the  St.  Pancras  parish  lately,  a  young  married 
woman,  named  Cox,  committed  suicide  by  nfeans  of  her 
husband's  pen-knife.  The  gash  extended  from  ear  to  ear, 
dividing  the  superficial  vessels,  the  attachments  of  the 
os  hyoides  and  glossal  muscles,  and  exposing  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  fauces.  Neither  sterno-mastoid  muscles 
nor  carotid  arteries  were  injured.  Hereditary  tendency 
to  insanity  is  attributed  as  the  cause  of  this  sanguinary 
deed. 

The  Thirtieth  Report  of  the  Petition  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  shows  that  Dr.  Brady's  Medical  Super- 
annuation Bill  did  not  receive  from  the  Poor-law  Medical 
Officers  of  England  that  active  support  which  the  efforts 
of  its  introducer,  and  the  objects  of  the  measure,  deserved. 
In  favour  of  the  Bill  270  petitions  were  presented,  of 
which  9  emanated  from  Corporations  or  Associations,  and 
were  officially  signed  by  the  responsible  officers.  These 
276  petitions  had  only  722  signatures,  or  not  3  for  each. 
Against  the  Bill  G  petitions,  all  from  Boards  of  Guardians, 
were  presented. 

The  United  Service  Gazette  hears,  upon  excellent  autho- 
rity, that  steps  are  being  taken  to  remodel  what  remains 
of  the  old  Army  Hospital  Corps.  At  present  the  subor- 
dinate staff  of  a  military  hospital  is  famished  partly  by 
tin-  Hospital  Corps,  numbering  about  300  men, and  partly 
by  the  regimental  establishments,  consisting  of  an  hospi- 
tal sergeant  and  two  or  three  orderlies,  according  to  whe- 
ther the  regiment  is  cavalry  or  infantry.     It  is  content* 


plated  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  these  two  elements,  so 
as  to  make  one  large  corps  that  shall  be  movable  at  will 
from  one  regiment  to  another,  and  which,  in  the  event  of 
an  outbreak  of  war,  would  form  the  nucleus  for  a  large 
body  of  trained  hospital  attendants. 


The  Thirtieth  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Petitions  tells  an  eloquent  tale  of  the 
feeling  of  the  Profession  towards  the  late  departed,  but 
not  lamented,  Medical  Bill.  Three  Petitions  were  pre- 
sented absolutely  antagonistic  to  it,  containing  343  signa- 
tures ;  351  Petitions  praying  for  alterations  in  its  provi- 
sions, to  which  9,025  signatures  were  attached,  several  of 
which  represented,  officially,  Corporations  or  Associations 
of  the  Profession.  Not  a  single  voice  was  raised  in  its 
favour  ;  and  even  the  Homoeopaths  thought  so  little  of  it 
as  a  protection  against  quackery  that  they  paid  it  the  bad 
compliment  of  asking  to  be  included  in.  its  provisions. 
One  petition,  with  140  signatures,  was  presented  in  fur- 
therance of  this  object. 

It  appears  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  these  facts  in  con- 
demnation of  the  Bill.  Even  from  Universities,  in  whose 
interests  it  forsook  all  its  principles,  it  -received  no  favour ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that,  while  it  might  have  been  tolerated 
by  Licensing  Bodies  and  the  Medical  Council,  for  tho 
same  reason  that  the  Irish  Land  Bill  was  tolerated  by  tho 
Irish  landlords,  because  it  was  not  so  bad  as  was  feared,  it 
was  received  by  the  Profession  with  unalloyed  dislike  and 
distrust. 

We  wonder  whether  tho  Members  of  the  House  ever 
hear,  even  in  the  aggregate,  of  the  petitions  which  are 
directed  to  lie  on,  or  rather  under,  the  table. 


Experiments  on  the  Absorbent  Power  of  the  Bladder, 

Physicians  and  physiologists  are  by  no  means  agreed  on  th 
power  of  absorption  possessed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  th» 
urinary  bladder.  While  some  assert  that  the  excrementitious 
substances  of  the  urine  would  constantly  be  carried  back  to  the 
circulation  if  this  absorption  took  place,  others  deny  this  fact. 
M.  Beclard  asserts  that  the  fluids  contained  in  the  excretory 
reservoirs  (the  urinary  and  biliary  bladders)  are  in  the  process 
of  absorption.  We  should  remember  that  the  epithelial  lining 
membrane  of  these  viscera  consists  of  stratified  layers  of  pave- 
ment epithelium,  which  is  less  easily  traversed  by  fluids  than 
the  simple  membrane  of  the  serous  cavities.  Neverthei 
slight  absorption  takes  place  in  these  organs,  'the  morning 
urine,  which  has  remained  a  part  of  the  night  in  the  bladder, 
is  of  a  darker  colour  than  the  urine  of  the  day,  and  also  than 
that  which  has  been  passed  after  taking  fluids. 

Itecent  experiments  of  Bert  and  Joylet  confirm  those  of  M. 
Segalas,  ami  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  bladder  in  health 
rapidly  absorbs  certain  Substances  Introduced  into  it.  A 
.solution  of  strychnia,  one  part  in  one  hundred,  was 'carefully 
injected  into  the  bladders  of  several  rabbits,  causing  their 
deathatlhe  end  of  lour  minutes,  although  a  few  milligrammes) 
only  of  the  salt  had  been  intj  1  a  part  of  this   had 

been  removed  by  injections  of  water  on  tho  first  apj 
symptoms   of  poisoning,      Autopsy   showed   that    tho  mucous 
membrane  of  the  viseus  remained  healthy.     Injections  of  a 
solution  of  atropia  did  not  kill  the  animal  or  sensibly  diminish 
the  pupil. 

The  possibility  of  causing  certain  substances  to  b 

by  tho  healthy  bladder  offers  a  therapeutic  resource  of  eonsid- 

importanoe  ;  in  cholera,  for  instance,  where   medicines 

'I   by  the  Btoraach  and  int<  ntage 

can  be  taken  of  the  circumstance  that  the  bladder  is  habitually 

empty,  for  the  injection  of  certain  solutions  which  • 

an  to  lie  absorbed.     During  an  epidemic  of  ch 
M.    Brown    Seipiard    Injected    into    the   bladder  of  b< 
patients  laudanum  and  alkaline  carbonates,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  these  substances  wet  rable 
amounts.      Experiments  of  a  similar  character  have  been  tried 
in  Germany  and  Italy. — JJ  Union  Mid, 
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SPECIAL  EEPOET. 
(Prepared  expressly  for  the  Medical  Pr; 

No.  I. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  month  we  pub- 
lished in  extenso  the  remarkable  paper  on  "  The  Prospects 
of  the  Sewage  Question,"  read  by  Dr.  Letheby  before  the 
Metropolitan  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health, 
and  that  we  followed  this  up  with  a  full  report  of  the 
discussion  that  took  place. 

This  important  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
most  urgent  sanitary  question  of  the  day  has  brought 
out  further  discussion  in  various  quarters.  Since  then, 
too,  another  blue  book  has  appeared  by  the  Pvoyal  Com- 
missioners on  the  Pollution  of  Rivers,  and  the  Health  De- 
partment of  the  Social  Science  Association  has  arranged 
that  the  first  special  subject  for  discussion  at  the  Con- 
gress next  month  shall  be  the  best  method  of  disposing 
of  sewage  and  excreta. 

For  the  above  and. other  reasons  this  has  appeared  to 
us  a  peculiarly  favourable  time  to  take  up  in  earr.' 
great  questi' :ns  relating  to  sewage — questions  which,  whe- 
ther regarded  from  a  hygienic,  agricultural,  or  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  cannot  be  too  thoroughly  sifted,  and 
which  in  all  their  phases  can  only  be  grasped  by  medical 
men. 

We  therefore  determined  to  employ  the  machinery  at 
our  command  for  the  preparation  of  one  of  the?e  special 
reports  for  which  the  Medical  Press  has  long  been  well 
known.  The  duty  of  our  reporters  is  to  collect  and  lay 
before  our  readers  in  the  simplest  form  the  most  important 
facts,  so  as  to  furnish  a  complete  digest  of  the  results  that 
have  been  attained,  from  which  we  may  afterwards  draw 
such  inferences  as  the  inquiry  may  justify. 

:he  chemical  investigations  must  of  necessity  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  in  such  an  inquiry,  and  as  Dr. 
Letheby  has  spent  much  time  in  these  special  investiga- 
tions, and  hi3  authority  upon  every  point  likely  to  turn 
up  is  second  to  that  of  no  living  man,  as  scon  as  we  had 
determined  to  issue  a  special  report,  our  chief  London 
editor  applied  to  his  learned  colleague  for  permission  to 
peruse  some  of  his  notes  on  the  places  he  had  visited— a 
permission  that  was  more  than  accorded,  for  the  Doctor  at 
once  freely  placed  at  his  disposal  the  whole  of  the  notes 
he  had  taken  on  the  actual  condition  of  the  sewage  farms 
of  this  country,  and  of  all  the  works  where  chemical  pro- 
cesses are  employed  for  the  purpose  of  defalcating  sewage. 
This  generous  offer  was  at  once  accepted,  and  these  notes 
will  accordingly  furnish  the  basis  of  this  report ;  for  we 
shall  publish  a  condensed  summary  of  the  whole,  so  as 
to  provide  our  readers  with  a  reliable  account  of  what 
has  been  done  at  every  place  where  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  cope  with  the  sewage  question. 


Our  staff  having  also  been  promised  the  assistance  of 
other  competent  observers  who  have  visited  the  various 
places,  we  trust  that  the  facts  we  have  to  submit,  and  the 
conclusions  we  may  have  to  deduce,  will  take  rank  as  of 
permanent  value,  aud  assist  in  the  solution  of  a  great  na- 
tional problem.  The  plan  of  our  report  is  simple  :  we 
shall  commence  with  an  account  of  the  several  M 
farms,  continuing  them  from  week  to  week,  and  after- 
wards proceed  to  describe  the  various  precipitating  pro- 
In  our  next  we  shall  report  on  the 

ALDERSHOT  SEWAGE  FARM. 


SCOTLAND. 


We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Adamson, 
who  for  many  years  occupied  a  prominent  position  as  the 
leading  medical  practitioner  in  the  City  of  St.  Andrew's. 
The  respect  in  which  he  was  held  is  evinced  by  the  uni- 
versal expressions  of  regret  which  his  death  has  called 
forth. 


^unutranj   nf   Science. 

;cialiy  edited  for  t  ??.ess  a>d  Ciectxab.) 

By  C.  TICHBOPvNE,  F.C.S.,  M.R.I.A. 

Mem.  Council  Royal  Geological  Sociey  of  Ire  an  1,  Chemist  to  the 
thecaries  Hall  of  Ireland. 

OS  THE   DIFFEBEXCE   BETWEEN   A   HAXD   XST>   A   FOOT. 

Dr.  Haughtos,  in  a  fourth  communication  upon  ani- 
mal mechanics,  considers  this  subject  in  connection  with 
the  flexor  tendons.  "The  fore  feet  of  vertebrate  animals," 
says  the  author,  ' '  are  often  used  merely  as  organs  of  locomo- 
tion like  the  hind  feet,  and  in  the  higher  mammals  they  are 
more  or  less  cephalized  or  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  brain. 
The  proper  use  of  the  hand  is  to  grasp,  that  of  the  foot  to 
propel  by  the  intervention  of  the  ground."  In  a  hand  proper 
the  strength  of  each  portion  of  a  tendon  is  proportioned  to 
the  force  it  is  required  to  transmit,  and  we  should,  there- 
fore, expect  the  strength  of  the  tendon  above  the  wrist 
to  be  greater  than  the  united  strength  of  the  finger-tendons. 
Conversely,  in  a  foot,  we  should  expect  the  united  strengths  of 
the  flexor  tendons  of  the  toes  to  exceed  the  strength  of  the 
flexor  tendons  above  the  heel.  The  author  gives  the  result"  of 
his  investigations  in  connection  with  some  thirty-six  animals. 
All  the  animals  realized  the  typical  idea  of  a  true  foot  with  a 
variable  amount  of  friction  at  the  ankle-joint,  this  friction 
disappearing  altogether  in  the  Boomer  Kangaroo,  whose 
method  of  progression  realizes  absolute  mechanical  perfection, 
as  ho  force  is  consumed  by  the  friction  of  the  flexor  tendons  at 
the  heel.  The  only  animals  whose  feet  deviate  from  the  ty- 
pical foot  were  three  -viz.,  the  Alligator,  Porcupine,  and 
Phalanger  ;  in.  these  i  he  foot  has  the  mechanical  action  of  a 
hand,  and  the  flexor  tendons  above  the  ankles  exceed  those 
below. 

Dr.  Haughton  operates  in  the  following  manner :  He  measures 
the  relative  strengths  of  the  deep  flexor  tendons  of  the  hand 
above  and  below  the  wrist,  and  the  relative  strengths  of  the 
long  flexor  tendons  of  the  foot  above  and  below  the  ankle  in 
the  following  manner  :  He  weighed  certain  lengths  of  the 
tendons  above  the  wrist  and  ankle  and  compared  their  weights 
with  the  weights  of  equal  lengths  of  the  flexor  tendons  of  the 
fingers  or  toes,  assuming  that  the  weights  of  equal  lengths  are 
proportional  to  their  cross  sections,  and  then  again  proportional 
to  the  strengths  of  the  tendons  at  the  place  of  sections.  The 
difference  between  the  weights  above  and  below  the  joimt  re- 
presents the  sum  of  all  the  frictions  experienced  by  the  two 
tendons  between  the  points  of  section. 

CTCtOPIC   ACID. 

This  is  the  name  applied  by  Mr.  Church  to  a  substance 
which  he  has  procured  from  the  Cyclopia  Voyclii.    When  die- 
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solved  in  soda  it  gives  an  intense  greenish  yellow  fluorescence. 
The  fluorescence,  however,  is  not  permanent,  and  disappears 
in  some  hours.  It  is  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  water,  and 
is  purified  by  crystallization  from  alcohol.  The  author  gives 
it  the  formula — 

C7  H8  04 
and  the  ammonium  salt  as  having  the  composition — 
C7  He  (NH4)2  04 

PREPARATION  OP  SODA  FROM  SODIUM. 
Cosmos  gives  the  following  as  the  method  pursued  in  pre- 
paring pure  soda  which  is  now  largely  made  in  England  : 
A  silver  vessel  is  used  for  making  it  of  a  deep  semi-spherical 
form,  and  having  a  capacit}'  of  about  forty  litres  of  water,  a 
few  drops  of  distilled  water  are  introduced  and  a  piece  of  so- 
dium is  added  cut  in  a  square  of  about  half  a  cubic  inch.  The 
silver  vase  is  turned  round,  a  stream  of  cold  water  flowing  at 
the  same  time  round  the  exterior  of  the  vessel.  By  this  arrange- 
ment an  explosion  of  the  liberated  hydrogen  is  avoided,  fresh 
fragments  of  sodium  and  water  are  alternately  added,  until  a 
considerable  quantity  has  collected  ;  the  mass  is  then  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  and  fused. 

INVESTIGATIONS  ON  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 
Dr.  Augustus  Waller,  in  the  Croonian  Lecture  for  May, 
1870,  says  that  it  is  known  that,  after  a  nerve  has  been  dis- 
connected from  the  central  organs,  its  medullary  part  under- 
goes a  series  of  changes.  The  tubular  medulla,  or  white  sub- 
stance, is  disintegrated,  and  finally  converted  into  a  dark 
granular  matter.  On  this  alteration  Dr.  Waller  founds  his 
method  of  investigation,  as  it  enables  the  inquirer  to  distin- 
guish the  altered  from  the  sound  fibres.  The  author  applied 
his  method  to  the  elucidation  of  the  functions  of  the  ganglions 
or  swellings  found  on  the  origin  of  many  nerves.  On  dividing 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  it  was  found,  after  a  certain 
lapse  of  time,  that  on  the  posterior  root,  which  is  alone  pos- 
sessed of  a  ganglion,  the  central  segument  remaining  in  con- 
nection with  the  spinal  cord  became  disorganized,  and  its 
elements  passed  into  a  state  of  granular  degeneration,  whereas, 
in  the  distal  segments  remaining  in  connection  with  the  gan- 
glion the  nervous  elements  retain  all  their  normal  structure, 
evidently  showing  that  continuity  with  the  spinal  cord  does 
not  prevent  it  from  becoming  disorganised,  whereas,  its  con- 
nection with  the  inter-vertebral  ganglion  suffices  to  preserve 
its  integrity  of  structure.  In  the  divided  anterior  root  the 
phenomenon  takes  place  in  an  exactly  inverse  manner  from 
the  former.  The  author  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
spinal  cord  confers  on  the  anterior  root  that  unknown  vital 
power  whereby  its  elements  resist  granular  disorganization, 
whereas,  for  the  posterior  root,  on  the  contrary,  the  preserva- 
tive power  is  no  longer  an  attribute  of  the  spinal  cord,  but 
resides  in  the  ganglion.  The  author  pointed  out  the  import- 
ant bearing  these  results  had  on  pathology,  that  henceforth, 
in  diseases  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  brain,  experimenters 
had  to  endeavour,  in  pathological  examinations  of  those  parts, 
to  ascertain  in  each  case  how  far  the  alterations  could  be  re- 
ferred to  the  separation  of  a  part  from  its  tropic  centre. 

The  author  then  treats  of  the  vagus,  which,  at  its  origin,  is 
formed  by  roots  springing  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  to 
which  is  added  afterwards  a  considerable  branch  from  the  ac- 
cessories which  joins  and  mingles  with  the  pure  vagus,  and 
with  which  its  fibres  become  intimately  blended.  The  pro- 
blem to  be  solved,  therefore,  is  the  precise  functions  of  each 
or  of  either  (the  accessories  or  pure  vagus)  before  their  anasto- 
mosis. Professor  C.  Bernard  had  succeeded  in  entirely  des- 
troying the  power  of  the  accessories  by  evulsion  of  its  roots, 
and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  all  the  fibres  of  this 
nerve  are  distributed  to  the  laryngeal  muscles,  whose  func- 
tions are  connected  with  the  production  of  vocal  sounds, 
whilst,  other  fibres  from  the  pure  vagus  govern  certain  nutri- 
trive  or  organic  functions  connected  with  respiration.  In 
order  to  separate  the  functions  of  the  one  from  the  other  it  is 
requisite  to  destroy  all  the  fibres  of  the  accessories  by  Dr. 
Waller's  process,  and  leave  the  others  intact,  which  has  been 
done  most  effectually  by  Dr.  Waller's  plan,  first  discon- 
necting the  accessories  from  the  medulla  on  Bernard's  plan, 
and  afterwards  allowing  the  animal  to  live  sufficiently  long 
for  fatty  degeneration  to  take  place.  The  vagus  then  having 
been  galvanized  at  every  part  of  its  length  it  was  found  im- 
possible to  affect  either  the  action  of  the  heart  or  the  stomach, 
and  the  only  result  is  to  cause  slight  movements  of  the  larynx. 
The  author  then  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the  pneumo- 


gastric  and  sympathetic  nerves  in  man  in  health  and  in  cer- 
tain affections  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  lastly,  referred  to 
the  effects  of  collapse  and  syncope  produced  by  the  irritation 
of  these  nerves.  In  general,  the  effects  are  confined  to  a 
state  of  depression  more  or  less  strong,  which  may  be  mode- 
rated by  graduating  the  degree  of  irritation  applied .  He  be- 
lieved that  this  fact  may  be  taken  advantage  of  and  applied 
as  a  means  of  inducing  astenia  or  debility  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  certain  operations  in  surgery,  such  as  the  reductions 
of  fractures,  or  even  hernia,  in  lieu  of  the  administration  of 
other  anaesthetics  such  as  chloroform,  &c. ,  which  present  a 
certain  degree  of  danger  not  attending  the  compression  of  the 
vagus. 

Dr.  Waller  then  cites  a  case  of  dislocation  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus  beneath  the  clavicle  by  a  fall  down  stairs.  After 
numerous  unavailing  attempts  to  reduce  the  luxation,  chloro- 
form was  sent  for  to  facilitate  the  operation  by  inducing  anaes- 
thesia, but  in  the  meantime  an  attempt  was  made,  assisted 
by  compression  of  the  vagus.  One  applied  compression,  whilst 
the  other  two  operators  performed  extension  and  counter  ex- 
tension. In  two  or  tnree  minutes,  just  as  the  carotids  ceased 
to  be  felt  to  beat,  a  sudden  click  indicated  the  return  of  the 
bone  to  the  cavity. 


(Jtfrrjesjjflii&jefljc*. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS  AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir,— The  case  recorded  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Johnson,  in  your  last 
number,  recalls  to  my  mind  a  somewhat  similar  one  which 
fell  under  my  observation  some  years  ago. 

I  had  been  in  attendance  for  some  time  previously  on  a 
poor  widow  woman  in  a  far  advanced  stage  of  phthisis,  and 
was  hastily  summoned  by  her  one  day  to  see  her  daughter, 
whose  arm  she  (the  daughter)  said  had  been  broken  by  a  blow 
of  a  ruler,  or  some  such  instrument,  inflicted  by  the  poor 
invalid.  This  child,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old,  was  a 
very  wayward  girl,  and  gave  her  poor  mother  a  great  deal  of 
annoyance,  and  on  the  present  occasion  had  provoked  her  to 
inflict  the  blow  referred  to.  On  examining  her  writt,  she 
directed  my  attention  to  a  projecting  body  under  the  skin, 
covering  the  lower  end  of  the  radius,  which  the  girl  posi- 
tively said  was  the  end  of  the  broken  bone.  However,  from 
its  mobility  and  sharpness,  I  did  not  believe  this  to  be  the 
fact.  Having  my  pocket-case  about  me,  I  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  such  readiness  of  resource  in  devising 
impromptu  surgical  dynamics  as  Mr.  J.  I  cut  down  on  the 
projecting  point,  and  with  a  forceps  laid  hold  of  the  object, 
which  proved  to  be  a  long  darning  needle,  which  the  young 
urchin  had  forced  under  the  skin  and  up  the  arm  so  as  com- 
pletely to  imbed  it  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  only 
to  use  it  as  an  instrument  of  torture  for  her  poor  mother  ! 
A  strange  phase  of  juvenile  depravity  !  There  was  no  evi- 
dence of  any  hysterical  derangement  to  warrant  any  conclu- 
sion more  favourable  to  the  morals  of  the  girl. 


I  am,  &c, 


Ballinasloe,  August  12,  1870. 


E.  r.  Sharkey,  M.  B. 


The  Public  Health  in  New  York.— The  Fourth  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health  has  been  published. 
The  volume  contains  an  astonishing  amount  of  sanitary  lore. 
There  are  separate  reports  from  every  official  of  the  board, 
upon  his  own  specific  branch  of  administration.  We  dim 
content  to  uoto  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  the  sanitary  re- 
ports, the.  volume  deals  with  many  other  subjects  coining 
within  the  province!  of  a  sanitary  board.  For  instance,  reports 
on  the  Sources  of  Ohhealthiness  in  crowded  assemblies  and 
places  of  popular  amusement,  on  the  Quality  of  the  Milk- 
supply  of  the  City,  and  on  Poisonous  Cosmetics.  Tie 
York  Board  of  Health  has  control  over  the. water,  food,  and 
gas  supplies  of  the  city,  over  the  management  of  tenement 
house,,  mid  over  offensive  trades  and  quarantines.  The  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  Bruce,  has  promised  to  deal  with  the  govern- 
ment of  London,  and  it  might  bo  well  that  ho  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  requirements  of 
sanitary  science  should  be  met, 
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The  Correlations  of  Temperature,  Puke,  and  Respiration 
in  Phthisis. 

By  Assistant -Surgeon  Boileau,  MB.,  29th  Regiment, 
Quebec. 

(From  the  Army  Medical  Department  Report.) 
(Continued.) 

Corporal  T.  P. ,  aged  twenty-four,  service  six  years,  was 
admitted  into  hospital  on  the  9th  of  April,  1867.  He  had  had 
fever  of  eleven  days'  duration  in  January  of  the  same  year. 
Shortly  after  his  discharge  from  hospital,  he  got  a  cough  which 
troubled  him  every  morning  and  every  evening.  It  was  *t 
first  "quite  dry,"  but  latterly  he  expectorated,  pretty  freely, 
a  "yellowish  matter."  Within  the  last  month  he  has  had 
haemoptysis,  but  it  occurred  once  only.  He  appears  to  be 
rather  a  healthy  young  fellow,  but  he  has  decidedly  lost  flesh. 
Both  his  pai  ents  died  of  consumption,  and  one  of  his  sisters  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  His  skin  is  soft  and  delicate.  The 
thoracic  movements  are  not  expansile  ;  temperature,  99*4  deg. 
pulse,  sitting,  92,  and  standing  100.  Percussion  gives  a  shade 
of  didness  over  the  right  infra-clavicular  region  ;  and  here  the 
systolic  sound  is  very  audible— more  so  than  in  the  correspond- 
ing opposite  region.  There  is  no  rough  breathing,  but  the 
expiratory  murmur  is  prolonged,  and  is  quite  equal  in  length 
and  intensity  to  the  inspiratory .  There  is,  at  the  end  of  every 
forced  inspiration,  a  moist  ia'.e  in  the  right  lung. 

Within  ten  days  I  brought  this  man  before  an  Invaliding 
Board,  the  members  of  which  confirmed  my  diagnosis  of 
phthisis.  Nine  days  after  admission,  I  find  the  following 
remark  in  my  case  book  :  — "  The  sputa  is  puriform,  dulness 
marked,  and  deep  inspiration  produces  sonorous  nilos." 

The  first  observation  gave  an  elevated  temperature,  99'4  deg. 
but  subsequently  I  took  23,  morning  and  evening,  with  the 
result  that  it  varied  from  93  deg.  to  9S  S  deg. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  (twenty-three  days  after  admission)  he 
left  Malta  for  England,  and  was  eventually  discharged  the 
Service  from  Netley  Hospital. 

Here  we  have  a  case  in  which,  for  eleven  days  certainly,  a 
man's  temperature  was  normal,  Now  if  during  that  time  he 
had  been  examined  by  one  who  believed  that  elevation  of  tem- 
perature was  the  constant  accompaniment  of  phthisis,  he 
would  have  b*»en  pronounced  free  from  the  disease,  whereas  he 
not  only  had  tuberculosis,  but  some  softening  of  the  morbid 
deposit. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  correlation  of  temperature, 
pulse,  and  respiration  in  phthisis,  the  following  are  specimens 
of  a  large  number  of  observations  made  on  a  woman  aged 
thirty,  the  wife  of  a  soldier  in  Malta.  Her  disease  extended 
over  a  period  of  four  years.  The  observations  were  made  at 
various  times  within  eighteen  months  of  her  death. 

Temperature,  100  8  deg.;  pulse,  116  ;  respiration,  48.  Symp- 
toms :  great  debilty,  progressive  emaciation,  dyspnoea,  cough, 
haemoptysis,  anorexia,  nausea,  vomiting,  sputa  puriform  and 
mummular,  sonorous  sibilant,  and  muco-crepitating  rales. 

Temperature,  1016  deg.  ;  pulse,  120  ;  respiration,  44. 
Symptoms  :  ditto. 

Temperature,  100"6  deg.  ;  pulse,  108  ;  respiration,  42.  Ex- 
tremely weak,  stomach    very  irritable,  no  haemoptysis. 

Temperature,   100  6  deg.;  pulse,   120;  respiration,  48. 

Temperature,  100 -8  deg.;  pulse,  112  ;  respiration,  44.  Suffers 
from  severe  rigors  ;  has  occasional  pain  between  the  scapulae. 

Temperature,   100  deg. ;    pulse,   108  ;    respiration,  48. 

Temperature,  996  deg.  ;  pulse,  100  ;  respiration,  48.  Pulse 
scarcely  to  be  felt  ;  it  is  so  weak  and  small.  Percussion  gives, 
and  has  always  given,  an  extraordinary  clearness  of  sound, 
probably  due  to  diminished  amount  of  blood  in  lungs  (Stokes), 
and  in  part  to  the  emaciated  condition  of  thoracic  parietes 
(Dr.  Clarke). 

Temperature,  100  deg.  ;  pulse,  120  ;  respiration,   44. 

Temperature,  100-8  deg.;  pulse,  120;  respiration,  52 
Rigors  very  severe,  followed  by  burning  heat  of  extremities. 

Temperature,  98  deg.  ;  pulse,  90  ;  respiration,  48.  Wonder- 
ful improvement  in  all  her  symptoms,  which  improvement 
lasted  a  few  months. 

Temperature,  99  6  deg.  ;  pulse,  112  ;  respiration,  44. 
Temperature,  100  deg. ;  pulse,  124  ;  respiration,  40.     This 
last  recorded  observation  was  taken  about  six  weeks  before 


death,  when  she  was  in  very  marked  hectic,  and  vomicse  were 
found  in  several  places  in  the  lungs. 

Notwithstanding  the  acceleration  of  this  woman's  pulse  and 
respirations,  her  temperature  never  exceeded  102  deg.  This, 
one  might  attribute  to  the  very  chronic  nature  of  her  com- 
plaint ;  but  during  the  same  month  in  which  she  first  asked  my 
advice,  I  had  under  my  treatment  No.  3,479,  Private  T.K, 
aged  thirty  two,  service  15  years,  who  died  of  acute  tubercu- 
losis in  23  days,  in  the  regimental  hospital  of  the  29th  Regi- 
ment ;  and  the  man's  temperature,  taken  twice  daily,  never 
exceeded  102  deg.  In  fact,  reverting  to  the  case,  I  find  this 
note  made  on  the  20th  April.  lSb7:  — "  Until  the  12th  .of  the 
month,  or  the  10th  day  of  his  disease  his  temperature  was 
always  normal  in  the  morning,  and  his  evening  temperature 
never  exceeded  101 -G.  Since  the  13th  inst.  it  has  generally 
been  over  100  deg.  ,  but  never  rose  higher  than  101  "4  deg." 

After  death  we  found  both  lungs  closely  studded,  in  every 
part,  with  grey  miliary  granulations  very  equally  distributed. 
Anteriorly,  both  organs  were  emphysematous,  but  posteriorly 
both  organs  were  congested  (post-mortem  32  hours  after  death). 
A  few  nodules  of  yellow  lardaceous  tubercle,  from  one-fourth 
to  one  inch  in  length  and  breadth,  were  found  isolated  in 
various  parts  of  the  upper  lobes.  Both  pleural  cavities  were 
completely  obliterated  by  adhesions  which  had  not  the 
character  of  recent  formation. 

But  in  general  I  have  observed  that —excepting  the  times 
of  intercurrent  attacks  of  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  &c. — the 
temperature  of  the  patient  is  not  so  high  as  we  would  expect 
it  to  be  from  the  persistent  rapidity  of  the  pulse  and  the 
respirations.  I  have  taken  a  temperature  of  10 )  deg.,  and  a 
pulse  of  standing,  172 — lvintr.  144  ;  in  a  case  of  phthisis  (No. 
3,102,  Private  D.F.,  29th  March,  1866)  of  seven  month's 
duration,  where  there  had  not  ever  been  any  diarrhoea.  The 
observation  was  taken  a  fortnight  before  death.  Again,  in  a 
case  (944,  Private  D.  0.f  29th  Regiment)  which  was  under  my 
observation  for  five  months  before  death,  the  highest  tempera- 
ture I  observed  was  100 -2,  whilst  bis  pulse  was  154,  and 
respiration  50. 

During  the  first  23  days  that  this  man  was  under  observa- 
tion, his  average  morning  temperature  was  98  deg.,  average 
evening  temperature  99  deg.,  and  average  pulse  100.  And 
herein  1  find  again  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  which  I  hold, 
that  tuberculosis  may  exist  without  elevation  of  temperature. 
At  this  period  of  his  disease  he  had  had  haemoptysis  ;  his  voice 
wa?  very  weak  and  husky  ;  and  the  sputa  was  purulent,  but 
not  excessive.  His  skin  was  so  fair  and  delicate  that  a  most 
reasonable  assumption  from  inspection  alone,  was,  that  this 
man  was  phthisical.  This  was  in  June  1866.  In  July  there 
were  small  crepitating  rales  throughout  the  left  lung,  and  he 
had  a  return  of  the  hoemoptysis.  In  September  I  find  that 
the  emaciation  had  progressed  very  much  ;  he  was  suffering 
from  diarrhcea  ;  that  his  appetite  was  bad,  and  that  his 
temperature  ranged  from  99' 4  deg.,  to  100'2  deg.  ;  that 
marked  dulness  of  the  left  infra-clavicular  and  mammary 
regions  existed,  and  that  here  the  rales  were  larger  and  more 
numerous  than  they  were  a  month  ago.  The  breathing  sounds 
of  the  right  and  posterior  left  puerile  in  character.  Pulse  was 
now  almost  invariably  over  140,  and  respiration  over  40.  On 
the  27th  of  the  month  a  cavity  was  diagnosed  towards  the 
acromial  end  of  the  infra-clavicular  left  region,  gurgling  being 
distinct.  On  the  28th  I  find  that  at  5  p.m.  his  temperature 
was  98'8  deg.  ;  and  on  the  2nd  October,  temperature,  99  '0 ; 
pulse,  standing,  13 — lying,  120  ;  respiration,  52  ;  gastric  irrita- 
tion very  great.  On  the  19th,  temperature,  9-8  ;  pulse,  120  ; 
and  at  5  p.m.,  temperature,  994  deg.  On  the  20th,  tempera- 
ture, 93  6  deg.  ;  pulse,  112  ;  respiration,  40.  On  the  22nd  I 
notice,  "  His  average  temperature  for  the  last  week  has 
been  98  "5  deg.  "  He  had  had  severe  diarrhcea  for  some  time, 
and  a  systolic  murmur  had  become  developed.  He  died  on 
the  23rd,  and  we  made  the  autopsy  24  hours  after  death.  We 
found  the  lungs  so  adherent  to  the  parietes  that  both  pleural 
cavities  were  almost  obliterated,  especially  the  left  ;  the 
adhesions  for  the  most  part  inextensile,  and  difficult  to  break 
through.  The  lungs  on  surface  and  on  section  presented 
innumerable  granules  of  miliary  tubercle,  closely  but  sepa- 
rately imbedded  in  every  portion  of  both  organs,  excepting  a 
small  part  of  the  lower  lobes.  These  granules  were  prominent, 
firm,  grey  in  colour,  and  irregular  in  shape  ;  the  large  majority 
appeared,  however,  to  be  round  or  oval.  On  section  through 
the  apices,  a  vomica  was  discovered  in  each  ;  that  in  the  right 
was  lined  by  a  smooth,  apparently  pyogenic,  membrane  and 
communicated  with  several  bronchial  tubes.     In  the  opposite 
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viscus,  the  vomica  in  the  apex  might  have  held  half  an  ounce 
of  fluid,  bounded  superiorly  only  by  the  pleura.  About  an 
inch  below  this,  and  under  the  aciomial  end  of  the  infra- 
clavicular region,  there  existed  a  large  and  multilocular  cavity  ; 
it  was  not  lined  by  any  membrane,  but  its  wall  consisted  of 
broken-down  lung  tissue.  Throughout  the  two  upper  lobes, 
very  many  anfractuosities  were  seen.  The  most  careful  exam- 
ination failed  to  detect  a  single  uodule  or  tubercle  exceeding 
the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  nor  did  there  seem  to  be 
any  fatty  or  calcareous  degeneration  ;  even  in  the  apices,  the 
nodules  were  grey,  firm,  and  separate.  Mitral  valves  were 
diseased.   Small  intestines  congested,  but  no  loss  of  substance. 

The  above  was  a  well-marked  case  of  phthisis  of  five  months' 
duration,  in  which  the  temperature  was  always  low,  frequently 
normal,  whilst  the  pulse  and  respirations  were  very  much 
accelerated.  And  with  this  case  I  will  conclude  my  demon- 
stration that,  fully  recognizing  the  value  of  the  thermometer 
to  the  clinical  observer,  it  must  be  admitted  great  care  is 
demanded  of  us  in  the  interpretation  of  the  information  it 
affords ;  and  that  in  phthisis  especially  we  must  not  be  carried 
away  with  the  idea  that  the  thermometer  will  enable  us 
positively  to  say,  in  a  doubtful  case,  whether  the  patient  is 
suffering  from  the  disease  or  not.  Its  positive  evidence  is  of 
very  great  value ;  its  negative  evidence  must  be  admitted 
with  considerable  reservation. 

Hydrate  of  Bromal. 

There  is  a  valuable  article  by  Dr.  E.  Steinauer,  of 
Berlin,  in  the  last  volume  of  "  Virchow's  Archiv,"  on 
the  action  of  the  hydrate  of  bromal  on  animals  and  on 
man.  The  experiments  were  made  in  the  Berlin  Patholo- 
gical Institute,  and  were  under  the  immediate  observation 
of  Liebreich  himself.  The  hydrate  of  bromal,  according  to 
the  observations  detailed,  when  administered  to  animals,  under- 
goes a  similar  change  to  that  undergone  by  chloral,  being  con- 
verted by  the  alkalies  of  the  blood  into  bromoform.  But  this 
change  goes  on  slowly,  for  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and-a-half 
there  was  found  in  the  blood  in  addition  to  bromoform  still 
some  undecomposed  bromal.  The  substance  is  further  oxi- 
dized and  evacuated  in  the  urine  as  bromide.  The  symptoms 
produced  by  bromal  on  animals  (frogs,  rabbits,  guinea-pigs) 
were  first  a  stage  of  restlessness,  followed  by  imperfect  sleep 
and  anaesthesia,  and  finally  dyspnoea  and  death  with  or  without 
convulsions.  After  large  doses,  both  in  frogs  and  rabbits,  the 
heart  was  found  after  death  relaxed  and  distended, — whereas, 
after  smaller  doses,  it  was  contracted.  In  the  former  case 
there  is  probably  direct  paralysis  of  the  heart  by  the  bromo- 
form, such  as  occurs  after  large  doses  of  chloroform.  The 
preliminary  stage  of  restlessness,  which  has  no  equivalent  after 
administration  of  chloral,  is  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the 
bromal  aldehyde  itself,  the  decomposition  occurring,  as  stated 
above,  more  slowly  than  is  the  case  with  chloral.  The  author 
observed  a  stage  of  restlessness,  after  a  hypnotic  dose  of 
chloral,  in  a  patient  suffering  under  gout,  and  he  ascribed  this 
to  the  acid  state  of  the  blood  preventing  the  usual  decomposi- 
tion into  chloroform.  With  this  view  he  administered  alkalis 
to  the  patient,  and  after  a  few  days  the  same  dose  of  chloral 
produced  the  usual  hypnotic  effect.  Proceeding  from  this,  he 
applied  the  same  principle  in  his  experiments  with  bromal. 
Having  injected  carbonate  of  soda  subcutaneonsly  in  rabbits, 
he  then  injected  the  hydrate  of  bromal,  and-  found  that  the 
stage  of  restlessness  was  entirely  absent.  The  author  has  ad- 
ministered bromal  to  man  in  only  a  few  cases.  He  has  found 
good  effects  from  it  in  epilepsy,  and  in  soothing  the  pains  of 
tabes  dorsalis.  The  method  of  administration  which  he  has 
ultimately  employed  is,  first,  in  the  morning  and  at  mid-day  a 
powder  containing  about  14  grains  sodte  bicarb.  ;  then  in  the 
evening  two  to  four  pills,  containing  each  from  h  grain  to  1  £ 
grain  of  bromal. 


Carbolic  Acid. — Nature  tells  U3  that  a  remedy  has  been 
found  for  the  "  borer  "  that  ravages  Indian  and  Ceylon  coffee 
plantations,  by  applying  carbolic  acid  before  the  eggs  are 
hatched. 

Cinchona. — We  learn  from  Nature  that  cinchona  culture 
has  now  so  far  advanced  in  Madras  that  the  Government  is 
preparing  to  deal  with  it  as  an  annual  crop  ;  and  also  that 
the  Indian  Government  has  selected  the  Khond  Hills  for 
cinchona  experiments.  If  they  succeed  the  cultivation  will 
be  thrown  open  to  private  enterprise,  with  the  view  of  further 
promoting  employment  and  cultivatien  among  the  Khonds. 

Naval  Medical  Service. — The  following  were  the  success- 
ful candidates  who  passed  the  recent  competitive  examination 
for  admission  into  the  Naval  Medical  Service,  held  at  the 
London  University,  between  the  8th  and  11th  of  August,  in 
the  order  of  merit  in  which  they  passed,  and  the  number  of 
marks  obtained  : — 

No.  of 
Marks 
Samuel    Haslett    Browne,    M.D.,     Queen's    College, 

Belfast 2435 

William    Henry    Colahan,    M.D.,    Queen's    College, 

Galway 2235 

Christopher  Harvey,  Westminster  Hospital 1905 

Thomas   Johnson  Alloway,  M'Gdl   University,  Mon- 
treal         1875 

Charles  Henry  Haines,  M.D.,  Queen's  College,  Cork     1795 
Robert  Gilmour  M'Calman,  M.B.,  University  of  Aber- 
deen         1770 

John  Campbell,  M.B.,  University  of  Glasgow...         ...     1745 

Frederick  Taylor,  M.B.,  University  of  Dublin  ...     1395 

Nicholas    FitzHenry   FitzMaurice,    Queen's   College, 

Cork        1325 

Frederick  William  Laslett,  Guy's  Hospital     1321 


IpMcal    gjctu^ 

A  Word  for  Tobacco.— Dr.  A.  \V.  Base,   of  Ban)*  (lain, 
Cal.,  in  the  Pacific  Medical  and  &  umal,  relates  the 

ease  of  a  gentleman  who,  after  abandoning  the  almoet  Life-long 

habit  of  chewing  tobacco,  wa.s  attacked  within  a  yea*  by  pro- 
fuse glycosuria,  and  who  after  suffering  from  this  disease  for 
about  a  year,  wa.s  immediately  and  to  present  appeal 
permanently  owed  by  resuming  the  habit.  The  vniter  ex- 
plains the  c.ise  as  •"  one  of  vicarious  function  — t h>'  kidneys 
undertaking  to  do  the  work  of  tho  salivary  gland*,  and  over- 
doing the  matter  to  a  hazardous  extent."  The  fact  may  be  ; 
tho  explanation  scarcely. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
*#*  Correspondents  not  answered  in  the  current  number  should  look 
at  the  notices  in  the  following  week. 

Notice  to  Subscribers. — The  Publishers  beg  respectfully  to  remind  those 
Gentlemen  who  have  not  paid  their  Annual  Subscription,  now  overdue, 
that  the  most  convenient  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Post-office  Order,  or 
cheque,  which  should  be  maie  payable,  in  England,  to  Albert  Alfred 
Tindall ;  Ireland,  Moffatt  and  Co. ;  Scotland,  Maclachlan  and 
Stewart. 

Mr.  Morgan,  F.R.C.S.I.—  The  continuation  of  your  communication, 
entitled  "A  new  cause  of  Venereal  Contamination,''  with  illustrations, 
is  unavoidably  postponed  till  our  next  issue. 

THE  VACCINATION  CONTRACTS. 

lo  the  Editor  of  "  Tlie  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir,— I  believe  the  Profession  owe  you  no  little  for  your  manly  and 
commendable  efforts  in  stirring  up  the  Privy  Council  authorities  who 
.  rule  over  the  vaccine  establishment  in  requiring  all  Boards  of  Gnanlians 
to  contract  with  their  medical  officers  under  the  last  Act,  and  pay  them 
the  fees  prescribed.  I  know  a  very  proud  and  obstinate  Board  forced 
to  comply  since  your  articles  appeared.  A  confrere  just  tells  me  of 
another.  Both  of  us  unite,  and  the  body  of  medical  men  benefited 
should  join  in  the  cry,  of  thanking  you  most  earnestly  for  the  work 
you  have  so  boldly  and  so  ably  done.  The  victory  is  yours.  Every 
prosperity  then  attend  the  old  Medical  Press— the  only  journal  of 
spirit  and  independence  we  possess,  and  may  you  long  continue  to 
tread  the  ground  the  representatives  of  cliques  and  parties  fear  to 
enter  upon,  miserabile  diciu.  }  am,  Sir, 

Your  humble  servant, 
Nottingham,  Aug.  20th,  1S70.  Justi-wa,  M.D. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Allen,  T,,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.Ed ,  Aural  Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 

Aural  Surgeon  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians. 
Buows,  W.,  M.R.O.K.K.,  R  sident  Medical   Officer  and   Apoth.  eary  to 
the  Eastern  Dispensary, Bath,  vioeA.  Wm.Coppinger,  1.  R.C.P. Kd., 
Resident  Medical  Offieei  at  the  Mineral-water  Hospital,  Bath, 

II.  !•'.,  M.L).,Hon.  Physician  to  the  London,  Brighton,  and 
Booth  Ooeel  Railway  Provident  Society,  vice  Thomas  B.  Phillip*, 
M.D.,  deceased. 
Davt,  R  .  IM:  nstrator  of  Anatomy  to  the  Westminster 

Hospital  School. 

T.  ('.,  MR.C.S.E.,  Resident  House  Burgeon  al   the  "Westmin- 

llospital,  vice  C.  M'Cmin.  M.R.C.S.E.,  whose  appointment 

pired, 

,  H.,  L.R.C.P.,  &c,  of  EUdrway,  Plympton,  Certifying  Surgeon 

of  Factories  for  tho  District  of  Plympton,  Devon. 

(iw.eis,  Mr.   i;.,   Bouse  Burgeon  to  the    Royal    Berkshire  Hospital, 

og,  via  Wm.  Alex.  Slater  Royds,  uu.i'.r.l...  resigned. 
Martin,  K.  V,  L.K.Q  C  P.I.,  Medical   Officer  to  the  Anglo-Amencan 

ihment,  Newfoundland. 
Parvitsb,  Mr.  II.,  House  Burgeon  and  Secretary  to  the  Staffordshire 
U  ml   Intinuuiy,    Stafford,    vice   Ueo.    Rolph   Rainc,  M.B.,  re- 
signed. 


She  $&t&ml  Wtttt  &  UtinvAm. 
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A  NEW  CAUSE  OF  VENEREAL  CONTAMINA- 
TION—TESTED BY  PRACTICAL  OBSERVA- 
TIONS AND  INOCULATIONS  FROM  A 
HITHERTO  UNRECOGNISED  SOURCE  —  IN- 
OCULATION AS  A  MODE  OF  TREATMENT. 

By  Mr.  Morgan,  F.R.C.S.I., 

Professor  of  Surgical  and  Descriptive  Anatomy,  R.C.8.I. 
Surgeon  to  Mercer's  and  the  "Westmoreland  Lock  Hospitals. 

{Continued.) 

Series  No.  8. — Inoculation  from  a  sore  of  the  second  descent 
from  the  vaginal  secretion  of  a  patient  ichiic  suffering  intense 
syphilitic  intoxication  (Series  3),  on  another  patient  intensely 
syphilitic— Production  of  characteristic  pustule  and  soft 
sharp-edged  sore,  secreting  abundant  pus—Immediat*  relief 
of  the  symptoms. 

Patient,  aged  twenty-eight,  No.  1,163,  admitted  June  7, 
1870  ;  broken  down  and  thin,  having  been  delivered  of  a 
dead  child  about  two  months  before.  Is  now  covered  over 
with  papular  rash,  and  suffers  severely  from  pains. 

June  7. — Inoculated  from  her  own  vaginal  secretion, 
which  was  hardly  purulent,  without  result. 

June  10.— Inoculated  from  the  pustule  of  93S,  Series  3, 
the  second  generation  of  the  vaginal  discharge  on  her  own 
person,  producing  a  characteristic  small  pustule,  with  non- 
depressed  centre,  having  a  well-marked  sharp-edged  ulcer, 
I  have  no  doubt  indefinitely  communicable,  and  in  every 
way  resembling  a  contagious  sore. 

The  alleviation  in  the  symptoms  of  the  patient  since 
the  formation  of  the  artificial  sore  is  most  remarkable. 
The  rash  has  immensely  improved.  She  is,  however, 
phthisical. 


Series  No.  9. — Primary  sore— Double  suppurating  buboes — 
Pains — Copious  papulosquamous  rash — Intense  cachexia 
and  debility — Inoculation  from  a  sore  the  artificial  product 
of  a  vaginal  discharge — Inoculation  from  the  patients  ra- 
ginal  discharge  producing  a  tore  on  another  patient. 

-  No.  1,000,  admitted  March  26,  1870,  aged  nine- 
teen. Left  home  ten  months  ago,  and  has  been  since  on 
the  town.  Only  two  days  before  admission  observed  a 
sore  on  the  labium.  At  this  date  it  is  large,  painful,  pus- 
secreting,  and  without  the  slightest  induration.  There  was 
a  tender  gland  in  the  left  groin. 

This  gland  was  leeched,  &c,  failed  to  be  resolved,  and 
was  opened  on  April  25th,  giving  exit  to  a  large  quantity 
of  pus.  I  inoculated  with  this  on  the  side,  producing  only 
an  abortive  pustule. 

On  April  30  I  made  a  speculum  examination,  the  parts 
having  been  before  this  too  sore  to  allow  it.  There  was 
not  the  least  ulceration  of  the  vagina  or  uterus,  but  some 
muco-purulent  discharge. 

April  30 — I  inoculated  from  the  second  artificially-pro- 
duced pustule  of  a  male  patient,  the  second  generation 
from  a  sore  on  the  prepuce,  but  with  negative  result. 

May  2. — A  copious  rash  began  to  make  its  appearance 
over  the  entire  body,  and  she  became  profoundly  cachectic 
— in  fact,  a  specimen  of  syphilitic  taint. 

At  this  date  I  inoculated  from  her  own  sore  with  nega- 
tive result.  The  patient  continued  in  a  very  prostrate  and 
cachectic  condition.  Tonics,  stimulants,  good  diet,  iodide 
of  potassa,  iron,  and  creasote  being  used. 

On  June  3  the  patient  had  decidedly  improved  in  gene- 
ral health,  but  another  large  suppurating  bubo  was  form- 
ing in  the  opposite  groin.  T  opened  this,  giving  exit  to  a 
large  quantity  of  thick  healthy-looking  pus.  I  also  inocu- 
lated the  abdomen  the  same  day  with  this  pus,  but  with  a 
negative  result. 

June  8. — I  inoculated   with  her   own  vaginal    muco- 
purulent discharge,  but  failed,  though  there  was  a  slight 
attempt  at  a  pustule. 
i.June  10.— I  inoculated  from  No.  1,118,  Series  2,    This 
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produced  a  pustule  and  specific  ulcer  by  the  13th,  which 
became  a  regular  chancroid. 

June  12. — I  inoculated  the  opposite  side  from  the 
same  source,  No.  1,118,  Series  2,  producing  also  a  specific 
sore. 

On  June  15  I  inoculated  No.  1,098,  a  strong  woman, 
covered  with  papular  rash,  from  her  vaginal  discharge,  and 
produced  a  tolerable  but  not  well-marked  pustule.  This 
same  patient,  1,098,  was  specially  difficult  of  inoculation 
from  other  sources.  From  this  date  the  symptoms  steadily 
improved,  the  use  of  tonics  and  good  diet  being  alone 
superadded  in  the  treatment. 

It  is  remarkable  that  I  failed,  on  April  30,  to  produce 
a  pustule  on  this  patient  from  an  inoculated  sore  on  a  male 
patient,  which  I  produced  artificially  from  a  preputial  sore ; 
yet,  on  June  10  and  June  12,  I  succeeded  in  doing  so  from 
the  case,  1,118,  Series  2,  whose  sore  was  the  descendant  of 
a  vaginal  discharge 

On  July  7  I  inoculated  from  case  forming  Series  12,  pro- 
ducing a  well-marked  pustule. 

Series  No.  11. — Auto-inocvlation  from  vaginal  discharge  — 
Transmission  of  the  auto-inoculation  to  other  patients — 
Inoculation  from  the  vaginal  discharge  almost  without  a 
failure — No  rash,  pains,  or  marked  constitutional  signs. 

A  girl,  aged  twenty,  No.  1,185,  was  admitted  June  1, 
1870,  and  gave  the  following  history,  which  has  been 
several  times  tested,  but  always  with  the  same  result : — 

In  August  last  she  cohabited  with  one  person  belonging 
to  a  regiment,  with  which  he  left  in  September.  About 
the  first  week  of  September  she  felt  irritated  and  sore,  and 
got  a  discharge,  but  was  never  aware  of  a  sore  beyond  ir- 
ritation. This  discharge  continued  ever  since,  very  pro- 
fusely, now  about  ten  months.  She  states  positively  that 
she  never  cohabited  since  then  with  anyone,  and  that 
about  two  weeks  before  admission  the  labia  became  swollen 
while  she  was  hard  worked  as  a  servant.  On  admission 
there  was  considerable  tumefaction  of  the  labia  and  a  few 
mucous  patches  about  the  posterior  part  of  the  vulva, 
and  considerable  thin  purulent  discharge.  She  has  no  rash, 
pains,  &c,  but  she  is  pallid  and  cachectic.  Assuming 
the  history  true,  which  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is, 
(and  that  the  chief  annoyance  had  been  the  vaginal  dis- 
charge), I  carefully  tested  its  capability  of  producing  chan- 
croids or  pustules  as  follows  : — 

On  June  27,  I  inoculated  this  patient  on  the  abdomen, 
from  her  own  vaginal  discharge,  producing  a  most  well- 
marked  pustule  by  the  30th. 

On  June  27,  inoculated  No.  669  unsuccessfully. 

On  June  27,  inoculated  No.  911  most  successfully  ;  now 
July  4)  a  regular  chancroid. 

On  June  27,  inoculated  No.  1,169  most  successfully. 

On  June  27,  inoculated  No.  1,112,  producing  a  pustule 
on  the  third  day,  and  now  (July  6)  a  regular  chancroid. 

On  June  27,  inoculated  No.  1,098,  producing  a  pustule 
on  the  fourth  day. 

On  June  29,  inoculated  No.  1,098,  producing  a  pustule 
on  the  third  day. 

On  June  30,  inoculated  No.  1,093,  producing  a  pustule 
in  twenty-four  hours. 

Only  two  failed  of  all  the  inoculations  I  tried  from  this 
case. 

June  29th. — I  inoculated,  from  the  pustule  produced  on 
the  patient's  own  person,  on  a  patient  No.  1,167,  who  had 
resisted  hitherto  several  attempts  at  inoculation  from 
other  sources,  and  produced  a  regularly  formed  and  acute 
pustule  in  twenty-four  hours  ;  now  a  chancroid  (July  6). 

June  29. — Inoculated  1,138  from  the  vaginal  discharge, 
producing  a  pustule  and  sore  by  the  7th  July. 

July  4. — Inoculated  from  her  own  mucous  patch  unsuc- 
cessfully. 

June  29. — Inoculated  921,  from  the  vaginal  discharge, 
forming  a  pustule  which  dried  up  by  July  (J. 

June  30. — Inoculated  1,189,  forming  a  pustule. 


Some  of  these  patients  had  inoculations  on  them  at  the 
time,  viz.,  Nos.  1,112  and  1,093. 

Nothing  could  be  more  potently  inoculable  than  this 
discharge  ;  the  figure  of  the  resulting  pustules  was  most 
characteristic.  The  patient  up  to  July  6  had  no  signs 
beyond  the  mucous  patches,  but  then  got  a  severe  gum- 
matous ulcer  of  the  nates.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  in- 
oculated several  patients  from  a  case  in  hospital,  sufFering 
from  vaginitis  and  discharge,  but  never  succeeded  in  pro° 
ducing  a  pustule  or  even  moderate  irritation. 

Series  No.  J.  2. —  Vaginal  discliar ge  only — No  primary 
sore  —  No  marked  constitutional  signs  —  Inoculation  from 
vaginal  discJiarge. 

No.  1 ,220. — An  uncommonly  fine  healthy-looking  girl 
of  twenty-three,  was  admitted  July  6,  1870.  She  had 
been  in  hospital  during  the  last  two  years. 

On  June  1st,  1868,  from  several  soft  sores. 

On  October,  1868, — From  a  sloughing  phagedenic  sore  of 
the  nates  of  a  secondary  character,  patches,  papules,  and 
finally  by  ecthymatous  spots  here  and  there  over  the  body. 

The  ulceration  was  most  acute,  and  was  cured  by  the 
use  of  escharotic  and  local  applications. 

SJie  remained  without  a  symptom  till  about  ten  days 
before  admission,  when  she  got  a  discharge  with  some  pain 
and  tenderness,  and  a  sore  formed,  apparently  secondary 
in  character,  at  the  cicatrix  of  the  former  sore  near  the 
nates  ;  the  stains  left  by  the  ecthymas  are  still  very 
evident ;  also  a  wound  on  the  arm,  made  six  weeks  ago 
presents  a  deep  coppery  stain. 

On  careful  examination  with  the  speculum,  no  ulcer 
whatever  is  to  be  seen,  but  there  is  a  tolerably  thick 
purulent  vaginal  discharge. 

I  inoculated  with  this  on  herself,  on  July  7,  producing, 
by  the  1 1th,  a  well  marked  pustule,  becoming  a  sore  shortly 
afterwards. 

July  7, — I  inoculated  No.  1,193 — suffering  from  copious 
patches,  alopecia,  and  pains — and  produced,  by  the  11th,  a 
characteristic  pustule  and  sore. 

On  July  7, — I  inoculated  No.  921  (who  was  at  this  time 
partially  under  the  influence  of  another  inoculation),  and 
produced,  by  the  11th,  a  perfectly  formed  umbilicated  pus- 
tule.    This  patient  was  intensely  syphilitic  at  the  time. 

On  July  7, — Also  inoculated  No.  988 — who  was  almost 
free  from  syphilitic  symptoms,  having  been  frequently  in- 
oculated, as  referred  to  at  Series  3  —but  produced  only  a 
small  ill-formed  pustule  and  superficial  sore. 

July  7, — Also  inoculated  No.  1,000  (referred  to  at 
Series  9),  who  had  already  been  several  times  inoculated, 
and  produced  a  specific,  but  not  vigorous  pustule. 

July  7, — Inoculated  No.  1,075  (referred  to  at  Series  4), 
and  at  the  time  suffering  from  a  vigorous  chancroid  ;  pro- 
duced a  perfect  pustule  and  small  chancroid. 

This  case  is  very  interesting,  as  there  was  no  rash,  and 
the  secretion  from  the  sore  could  not  possibly  be  mingled 
with  the  vaginal  discharge.  The  sore  had  not  the  char- 
acter of  a  primary  either  in  appearance  or  secretion, 
and  the  patient  might  otherwise  have  been  looked  on  as 
a  specimen  of  rude  health,  but  as  evinced  by  the  stains 
and.  the  discolorations  left  by  the  wound  occurring  within 
two  months,  together  with  the  reopening  of  the  original 
cicatrix,  the  venereal  taint  was,  though  latent,  still  as 
active  as  ever. 

These  cases  I  have  selected  from  many  others  under 
treatment,  and  where  the  inoculations  have  been  made  so 
as  to  test  the  question  of  the  source  of  the  soft-chancroid, 
or  usual  variety  of  sore.  It  seems  to  be  essential  that 
the  system  shall  be  under  the  influence  of  the  constitu- 
tional poison  in  order  that  the  vaginal  discharge  may  be 
capable  of  producing  the  characteristic  pustule  and  sore. 
My  inoculations,  I  think,  tend  to  this  conclusion  ;  but  I 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  as  a  definite  rule. 

I  am  compelled  to  doubt  if  purulent  discharges  be- 
fore the  evolution  of  any  constitutional  sign  may  not  be 
capable  of  producing  a  soie  when  inoculated,  though  I 
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Series  11. 
Pustule  produced  by  inoculation  from 
the   patient's    own    vaginal    discharge 
(three  day.*  old). 


Series  12. 
Pustule  produced  by  inoculation  from 
the    patient's    own    vaginal    discharge 
(four  days  old). 


Series    6.* 
Chancroids   resulting  from   the    co- 
alescence of  two   inoculations   from  a 
vaginal  discharge. 
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have,  as  I  mention,  tested  cases  of  what  appeared  to  be 
ordinary  vaginitis  or  gonorrhoea,  but  without  success  ;  I 
have  on  the  other  hand  inoculated  most  successfully  in 
other  instances,  as  in  Series  12,  where  no  sore  or  sign  was 
to  be  found,  and  the  immediate  history  at  the  time 
referrred  to  gonorrhoea  only. 

I  have  inoculated  from  the  mucous  patches  at  the 
anu3  of  a  child  two  years  old,  with  inherited  syphilis,  and 
produced  a  characteristic  inoculation  on  the  side,  and 
from  this  another  on  the  opposite  side  ;  hile  in  some 
of  the  cases  detailed,  as  well  as  in  others,  I  have  inocu- 
lated from  the  mucous  patches,  but  did  not  succeed.  I 
have  also  failed  in  inoculating  from  large  soft  pus-secreting 
pudendal  sores,  but  succeeded  in  the  same  instance  with  the 
vaginal  discharge. 

If  the  mucous  patch  can  be  the  progenitor  of  the  soft 
6ore,  as  proved  in  the  case  of  the  child  I  refer  to,  and 
a  vaginal  discharge,  in  order  to  be  inoculable  and  pro- 
ductive of  the  soft  sore,  seems  necessarily  to  be  co- 
existent with  constitutional  symptoms  (latent  though  they 
may  be),  it  may  be  reasonably  concluded,  though  contrary 
to  the  theory  entertained  by  many  authorities,  especially 
on  the  Continent,  that  the  chancroid  or  soft  sore  is  not 
the  result  essentially  of  contact  with  a  special  virus,  or 
derived  from  an  untainted  system,  but  rather  may  be 
developed  from  the  secretions  of  an  individual  who  is 
thoroughly  under  the  syphilitic  influence ;  and  by  its 
very  formation  indicates  this  tainted  source. 
(To  be  continued. ) 


CASE    OF     PUERPERAL    MANIA    BEFORE    DE- 
LIVERY—CRANIOTOMY— RECOVERY. 
By  R.    Harrison    Supple,    M.B.,  T.C.D. 

Physician  to  the  Collon  and  Grangegreith  Dispensaries. 

Ox  the  evening  of  the  18th  of  June,  I  got  a  visiting- 
ticket  for  Mta  W ,  of  Collon,  aged  eighteen  years,  a 

primapari.  When  I  arrived  I  found  the  os  uteri  dilated 
to  about  the  size  of  a  florin,  the  membranes  entire,-but  no 
pains  then  ;  the  woman  who  was  with  her,  informed  me 
she  had  severe  labour  all  the  previous  night  and  part  of 
the  day.  As  she  considered  her  making  no  progress,  and 
the  pains  ceasing,  she  became  alarmed,  and  sent  for  me. 
I  gave  a  dose  of  ergot  which  brought  on  the  labour  again  ; 
with  the  escape  of  the  liq.  amnii,  the  funis  presented. 
In  returning  it,  I  found  such  considerable  narrowing  of 
the  brim  of  the  pelvis  that  I  considered  it  a  hopeless  case 
for  natural  delivery  or  the  forceps.  Deeming  a  second  ne- 
cessary, I  sent  for  Dr.  McGusty,  of  Slane  ;  previous  to  his 
arrival  mania  came  on  to  such  an  extent,  that  she  could, 
with  difficulty,  be  kept  in  bed,  although  there  was  an  en- 
tire cessation  of  labour.  When  Dr.  McGusty  came,  he 
perfectly  agreed  with  me  our  only  alternative  lay  in 
craniotomy.  So  he  gave  chloroform,  and  I  operated.  I 
never  saw  so  much  narrowing  in  my  life,  for  after  I  had 
removed  the  head,  bone  by  bone,  I  had  to  eviscerate,  and 
it  was  even  then  with  the  greatest  difficulty  I  completed 
the  delivery.  I  think  this  case  fully  illustrates  the  ad- 
mirable working  of  the  Irish  Poor-law  System,  a?,  with- 
out the  able  assistance  I  met  with,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  have  saved  the  woman's  life. 

P.S. — I  forgot  to  mention  that  the  mania  ceased  upon 
delivery. 

♦ 

ON  A  CASE  OF  FRACTURE  OF  THE  LOWER 
EXTREMITY  OF  THE  HUMERUS  THROUGH 
THE  LINE  OF  JUNCTURE  WITH  ITS  EPI- 
PHYSES. 

By  Fraxcis  E.  Clarke,  B.A.,  M.B.,  Dub.,  &c. 

Apropos  of  the  editorial  comment  on  "  the  Bone-setter  " 
in  the  number  of  this  Journal  for  August  3rd,  I  think  the 
following  case  may  perhaps  be  interesting  to  the  Profes- 


sion, and  may  add  another  warning  to  the  credulous  public 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  who,  in  every  rank  of  life,  seem 
prone  "  to  lend  an  ear  regarding  matters-medical  to  the 
amateur  or  quack,  and  occasionally  even  disregard  the  ad- 
vice of  a  scientific  practitioner  in  order  to  pursue  the 
icholesome  regimen  (?)  advocated  by  their  old  friend,  Mr. 
A.,  or  perchance,  by  the  antique  Mrs.  B.,  or  yet  again,  by 
the  village  Bone-setter,  or  other  charlatan  who  vaunts  in 
the  happy  termination  of  the  cases  which  he  treats,  and  of 
the  success  which  eventuates  from  his  skill,  until,  alas  !  a 
death  occurring  checks  his  progress  for  a  time.  Should 
this  be  so  ?  Should  ignorance  beneath  the  cloak  of  hypo- 
crisy he  permitted  to  olay  with  medicine  at  the  expense  of 
human  beings'  lives  ?  So  long  as  charlatanism  or  quackery 
of  any  kind  or  degree  exists,  our  voices  both  individually 
and  collectively  should  never  cease  to  resound  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  we  should  one  and  all, 
like  true  physicians,  labouring  for  the  promotion  of  public 
health  and  the  public  welfare,  endeavour  vigorously  to  re- 
press those  great  and  dangerous  monsters — medical  and 
surgical  hypocrites — 

"  Sit  mihi  fas  audita  loqui ;  sit  numiae  vestro, 
Pandere  res  alta  terra  et  caligine  mersas  !  " 

In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1868,  a  boy,  aged  about 
twelve  years,  living  in  the  county  Donegal,  was  thrown 
when  wrestling  with  a  companion,  and  sustained  a  com- 
pound fracture  of  the  humerus  through  the  line  of  juncture 
of  the  epiphyses  of  the  lower  extremity  with  the  shaft  of 
the  bone,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  described,  an  epiphysary 
fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus.  From  the  state- 
ment of  a  girl  who  happened  to  be  present  at  the  time  of 
the  occurrence,  it  appeared  that  the  lad  when  he  found 
himself  falling  put  out  his  right  arm  with  a  view  of  saving 
himself  or  "  breaking  his  fall,*'  and  that  his  antagonist, 
who  also  "  got  a  toss,"  fell  across  the  extended  arm  and 
thus  gave  rise  to  the  very  serious  injury  which  the  boy 
sustained.  On  being  brought  home  and  his  coat  removed 
the  bone  was  seen  to  protrude  through  the  skin.  A  Bone- 
setter  of  local  reputation  and  erudite  accomplishments 
(according  to  his  own  estimation  ! !)  was  sought,  and  on 
arrival  about  ten  hours  subsequent  to  the  accident  "  set  * 
the  broken  limb  (with  splints  which  he  cut  for  the  pur- 
pose) in  a  kind  of  way,  but  not,  I  fear,  secundum  artem. 
The  operation  over,  bandages  adjusted  and  patient  in  bed 
(although  necessarily  suffering  intense  pain),  the  fearless 
surgeon,  it  being  a  Sunday  and  considering,  I  presume, 
*  the  better  the  day,  the  better  the  deed,"  remarked  that 
he  would  re-visit  his  patient  that  day  week.  By  the  sixth 
day,  however,  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  lad  had  become 
aggravated  to  such  an  extent  that  "the  adventurer's''  imme- 
diate attendance  was  requested  by  bis  father.  The  story  now 
may  be  briefly  told  :  Death  put  an  end  to  the  boy's  earthly 
sufferings  but  five  days  after  this  second  visit,  the  eleventh 
subsequent  to  the  receipt  of  the  injury.  The  simplest  words 
which  can  record  the  sad  end  of  that  sacrificed  youth  stand 
as  monuments  of  everlasting  disgrace  not  only  against 
the  ignorance  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Bone-setter,  but  against 
society  at  large  which  tolerates  in  its  own  credulity  a 
state  of  affairs  at  once  as  lamentable  as  it  is  disgraceful. 

Oh  !  ever  loving,  lovely  and  beloved  ! 
How  selfish  sorrow  ponders  on  the  past, 

And  clings  to  thoughts  now  better  far  removed  ! 
But  Time  shall  tear  thy  shadow  from  me  last. 
All  thou  couldst  have  of  mine,  stern  Death  !  thou  hast. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  death  and  second  after  interment, 
the  body  was  exhumed  by  order  of  the  coroner,  and  an 
autopsy  made  at  which,  I  being  present,  assisted.  On  su- 
perficial examination,  a  large  external  wound  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  anti-cubital  fossa  through  which  the  lower  end 
of  the  upper  fragment  could  be  felt  projecting,  but  it  did 
not  protrude  beyond  the  edges  of  the  wound.  From 
upwards  of  an  inch  above,  the  entire  forearm  and  hand  was 
extensively  gangrenous,  so  much  so,  that  it  was  impossible 
to  make  an  accurate  dissection  of  the  soft  parts  or  to  deter- 
mine the  state  of  the  vessels  or  nerves  in  the  neighbour. 
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hood  of  the  fracture.  The  body,  had  in  addition,  under- 
gone great  decomposition.  When  the  wound  was  extended 
both  above  and  below  by  incision  the  continuity  of  the 
entire  shaft  of  the  humerus  was  found  to  be  complete,  and 
contained  the  two  condyles  in  an  uninjured  condition  ;  it 
was  devoid,  however,  of  the  two  eminences  which  form 
respectively  the  trochlea  and  capitellum  and  articulate 
with  the  two  bones  of  the  forearm.  The  upper  fragment 
then  was  the  entire  humerus  merely  denuded  of  its  in- 
ferior epiphyses ;  the  lower,  those  epiphyses  themselves. 
The  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  was  nearly  at  the 
external  orifice  of  the  wound  and  directed  forwards,  and 
including,  as  it  did,  the  two  condyles,  was  broad  with  an 
extremely  roughened,  jagged,  and  uneven  extremity.  The 
epiphyses  alone  constituted  the  lower  fragment,  and  still 
continued  united  together  in  one  piece  and  attached  by  the 
ligaments  of  the  joint  to  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  so  that 
the  articulation  proper  remained  normal.;  the  upper  ex- 
tremity of  this  fragment  was  directed  backwards  and  out- 
wards. On  measuring  the  arm  before  dissection,  I  found 
that  there  was  slight  shortening  as  compared  with  the 
other,  but  the  normal  relation  of  the  olecranon  process  to 
the  condyles  was  lost. 

The  case  in  a  surgical  point  of  view  is  one  of  much  in- 
terest, the  injury  being  on  the  whole  rare,  until  within  a 
few  years  past  unrecognised,  and  dissections  of  it  recorded 
by  no  means  numerous.  When  a  student  I  had  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  a  case  of  it  treated  in  Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Hospital,  by  Professor  R.  W.  Smith,  who  still  adorns  the 
Chair  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  to  whose 
class  I  feel  a  just  pride  in  having  belonged,  and  I  have 
beard  him  with  that  eloquence,  succinctness,  and  accuracy 
for  which  he  is  distinguished,  enunciate  in  his  admirable 
lectures  on  fractures  and  luxations,  the  signs  both  general 
and  diagnostic  of  this  remarkable  lesion.  It  was  he 
indeed,  who  first  described  it,*  and  quickly  did  I  pecceive 
the  similarity  even  in  its  very  aspect  between  the  injured 
arm  of  that  lifeless  corpse  lying  in  its  coffin  by  the  side  of 
its  ' '  narrow  bed,"  and  the  arm  of  the  boy  whom  I  had 
previously  seen  in  Sir  Patrick  Dun's,  in  whose  case,  if  my 
memory  serves  me,  the  accident  originated  from  a  fall  off 
a  donkey  upon  which  he  rode  ;  and  vividly  did  I  remem- 
ber the  striking  remarks  of  Professor  Smith  regarding  the 
signs  of  the  injury — the  great  transverse  breadth  of  the 
anterior  tumour  caused  by  the  retention  of  the  two  con- 
dyles in  the  lower  extremity  of  the  upper  fragment  and 
the  two  osseous  tumours  posteriorly,  both  of  which  signs 
serve  to  distinguish  it  from  a  supra-condyloid  fracture  of 
the  humerus  which  it  much  resembles,  not  only  from  the 
facts  of  shortening  and  anterior  osseous  tumours  being 
present  in  both  lesions,  but  also  because  the  anteropos- 
terior diameter  of  the  arm  is  increased  likewise  by  each 
form  of  injury.  It  is  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
normal  relation  of  the  three  bony  projections  at  the  back 
of  the  elbow  was  disturbed,  the  olecranon  being  above  the 
condyles,  a  fact  which  also  serves  to  distinguish  this  epi- 
physary  fracture  from  a  supra-condyloid  fracture,  but 
which  causes  it  to  resemble  much  a  luxation  of  both  bones 
of  the  forearm  backwards,  a  surgical  lesion  which  Professor 
Smith  likewise  pointed  out  as  liable  to  be  confounded  in 
diagnosis  with  this  fracture  of  the  humerus  through  the 
line  of  juncture  with  its  lower  epiphyses  if  the  important 
differential  signs  of  the  signs  of  the  latter  be  not  accurately 
attended  to.  The  two  tumours  posteriorly  in  an  epiphy- 
sary  fracture,  being  the  head  of  the  olecranon  and  the  end 
of  the  epiphyses,  are  nearly  on  a  level,  but  those  caused 
by  a  dislocation  are  fully  an  inch  one  above  the  other,  as 
they  are  formed  by  the  olecranon  and  of  the  radius  res- 
pectively. With  regard  to  the  former  that  learned  gen- 
tleman, moreover,  reminded  us  that  the  centre  of  ossifica- 
tion of  the  capitellum  is  developed  much  earlier  than  that 
of  the  trochlea.     The  direction  which  I  found  the  lower 


*  Malgaiffne,  Vidal,  and  other  writers,  appear  to  have  previously 
mistaken  its  diagnosis  by  not  drawing  the  distinction  between  fractures 
below  and  those  above  the  condyles. 


fragment  had  assumed  we  may  naturally  infer  was  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  triceps  muscle. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  add  a  few  words  regarding  the  Bone- 
setter.  The  imperfect  state  of  legislation  on  the  question 
and  the  sympathy  of  a  local  jury  saved  him  from  punish- 
ment which  he  so  well  deserved.  He  escaped  without  one 
single  wound,  save,  that  it  might  be  he  possessed  even  the 
minutest  scintilla  of  the  "  mens  conscia  recti,"  and  that  a 
tortured  conscience  laden  with  remorse  poured  upon  him 
in  reality  a  retribution  fiercer  than  any  which  a  judicial 
tribunal  could  have  enforced.  It  is  perfectly  possible  that 
the  man  may  have  "put  up"  the  fracture  with  as  much 
care  as  he  could  bestow,  but  his  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  accident  and  of  the  legitimate  principles  of  surgery 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  as  skilfully  as  its  complicated  nature  required  ; 
it  is  also  very  likely  that  he  really  did  consider  the  case  a 
trivial  one  when  he  decided  on  postponing  his  second  visit 
for  a  whole  week,  and  that  he  may  have  done  so  with  per- 
fect good  faith  is  not  at  all  improbable,  but  the  old  French 
proverb  was  only  too  sadly  verified,  L'homme  propose  mats 
le  bon  Dieu  dispose,  and  the  unfortunate  victim  fell  a  prey 
to  his  ignorance  and  self  conceit.  The  lesion  was  not 
diagnosed  ;  the  bone  protruding  not  thoroughly  reduced  ; 
the  fragments  not  placed  in  apposition;  the  external 
wound  not  attended  to  or  its  edges  approximated ;  the  ban- 
dages so  tightly  adjusted  as  to  increase  the  suffering ;  and  the 
injured  limb  left  then  for  days  and  days  (unexamined  and 
unattended  to)  literally  to  rot — as,  indeed,  the  post-mortem 
examination  showed  it  did.  Is  it  not  time  that  this  rem- 
nant of  a  barbarous  age  "the  Bone-setter"  should  be 
finally  extinguished  1  Now  that  hygienic  and  sanitary 
measures  have  so  materially  diminished  and  mitigated 
disease ;  now  that  the  sewage  and  other  grave  questions 
are  being  discussed  for  the  prevention  of  contagion  ;  now 
that  Irish  physicians,  stimulated  by  zeal  and  by  the  vigorous 
and  hearty  exhortations  of  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
have  "stamped"  variola  from  their  land,  and  that  as 
nearly  a  happy  result  in  this  direction  has  been  obtained 
in  the  mother  country,  should  we  not  repel  the  Bone-setter 
with  the  disastrous  consequences  of  his  ignorance  once  and 
for  ever  from  our  shores  ?  May  we  soon  see  the  last  of 
him  !  May  the  efforts  of  the  Medical  Press  and  Cir- 
cular, which  ever  holds  up  its  head  honourably  amongst 
its  contemporaries,  prove  successful  towards  his  final  ex- 
tinction !  And  may  my  professional  brethren  at  all  times 
manfully  assist ! 
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BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
I. — The  Audacity  of  Modern  Surgery. 

You,  gentlemen,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  most  intrepid 
operators  of  the  day,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recalling  exam- 
ples of  the  audacity  of  modern  operative  Surgery.  You  know 
that  the  boldest  exploits  recorded  in  Surgical  annals  have  been 
repeated  but  recently  ;  that,  in  obstruction  of  the  gullet,  the 
stomach  has  been  opened  and  the  patient  fed  through  the 
opening  ;  that  the  kidney  has  been  cut  down  noon,  and  stones 
taken  from  it ;  that  the  aorta  has  been  tied  ;  that  the  removal 
of  the  whole  upper  extremity  (the  shoulder-blade  and  part  of 
the  collar-bone,  together  with  the  arm),  either  on  account  of 
accident  or  of  disease,  has  become  a  not  unfreqnent  proeeed- 
ing.  Upon  the  table  before  you  there  is  perhaps  as  large  a 
mass  as  has  ever  been  taken  away,  along  with  the  upper  ex- 
tremity— an  immense  enchondroid  tumour.  You  know  that 
operations  which  but  a  few  years  ago  were  counted  unjustifi- 
able, such  as  ovariotomy,  are  now  established  on  the  firm 
of  success  ;  that  feats  even  more  startling,  which  might  even 
make  the  initiated  tremble,  have  been  undertaken  in  isolated 
or  comparatively  rare  instances,  and  with  a  fortunate  result  ; 
that  the  spleen  has  been  taken  away,  the  kidney  extirpated, 
as  a  sequel  to  ovariotomy;  and,  not  to  multiply  exai 
that  the  uterus  has  been  removed  several  times  alone,  and 
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also  together  with  a  large  cyst  and  all  its  diseased  appendages, 
constituting  a  large  mass. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that,  because  these  great  opera- 
tions are  cited  as  illustrations  of  the  audacity  of  modern 
operative  Surgery,  they  have  no  other  claim  to  our  admira- 
tion. Many  of  them  are  successful  endeavours  to  save  life 
under  the  mo3t  unfavourable  circumstances  ;  and  none  were 
undertaken  but  after  a  patient  investigation  of  facts,  or 
without  a  careful  and  judicious  consideration  of  all  the  aspects 
of  the  disease  and  of  the  condition  of  the  patient.  All  were 
performed  according  to  sound  Surgical  principles,  and  for  the 
removal  of  disease  in  itself  necessarily  fatal. 

Nor  need  our  admiration  of  these  or  similar  undertakings 
engender  in  our  minds  a  recklessness  of  human  life,  any  more 
than  their  execution  indicates  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling. 
It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  said,  and  even  by  members  of  our 
Profession,  that  the  performance  of  such  operations  does 
evince  a  certain  want  of  respect  for  life,  and  that  great  ope- 
rators are  apt  to  look  lightly  upon  the  deaths  of  patients  where 
a  fatal  result  ensues.  For  my  part,  I  entirely  repudiate  such 
thoughts,  nor  do  I  believe  in  their  existence  ;  and  I  would 
appeal  to  every  operator  in  the  room  to  echo  my  opinion,  and 
to  say  if  he  would  not  deprecate  such  a  feeling  as  the  worst  foe 
to  a  really  sound  operative  Surgery. 

But  if  in  our  own  ranks  there  are  those  who  believe  in  such 
recklessness,  we  cannot  be  astonished  that  we  sometimes  hear 
opinions  in  the  same  sense  expressed  by  individuals  of  the  non- 
professional public,  and  the  very  virtues  of  the  Surgeon,  his 
coolness  and  self-possession,  brought  forward  to  attest  his  cal- 
lousness to  the  sufferings  of  others  and  his  disregard  for  the 
Bacredness  of  life.  No  accusation  could  be  more  unjust. 
Because,  Sir,  when  the  Surgeon  puts  his  knife  into  the  palpi- 
tating flesh  his  hand  does  not  tremble,  nor  the  sight  of  blood 
affect  his  nerves,  should  he  be  stigmatised  as  cruel,  heartless, 
and  unfeeling,  or  regardless  of  human  life  ?  Surely  not.  This 
presence  of  mind  is  the  result  of  knowledge,  not  of  callousness 
— of  knowledge  based  on  experience,  and  of  forethought.  It 
is  the  result  of  a  well-devised  plan  of  operation.  It  is  indeed, 
the  result  of  a  true  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  and 
of  the  deep  responsibility  that  attaches  to  him  who  places  his 
patient's  life  in  possible  immediate  jeopardy,  to  rescue  him 
from  a  certain  but  instant  death.  Without  such  a  feeling,  no 
man  ever  was  or  will  be  a  truly  good  and  successful  Surgeon  ; 
for  more  than  aught  else — more  than  the  love  of  fame  or  the 
desire  of  success — it  impels  us  to  those  measures  of  precaution, 
of  careful  preparation,  of  minute  detail,  which  enable  us  to 
bring  to  a  fortunate  termination  the  most  hazardous  proceed- 
ings, and  thus  to  justify  the  audacity  of  modern  operative 
Surgery. 

II. — The  Conservatism  of  Modern  Scbgert. 

The  term  conservative  as  applied  to  Surgery  is  quite  of 
modern  origin,  and  dates  from  the  year  1S52,  when  it  was  first 
made  use  of  by  Sir  'William  Fergusson.  The  conservative 
spirit,  however,  influenced  the  practice  of  Surgeons  in  much 
more  ancient  times,  as  we  know  from  the  works  of  Paulus 
.F.gineta,  who  distinctly  speaks  of  the  excision  of  the  joint- 
ends  of  bones,  and  of  the  removal  of  entire  bones  in  lieu  of 
the  amputation  of  the  limb. 

The  story  told  by  Garengeot  of  the  man  whose  nose,  having  j 
been  bitten  off  in  a  drunken  quarrel  in  a  wine  shop,  fell  into  j 
the  kennel,  was  picked  up,  washed,  and  re-applied  to  the  face  | 
and  grew  there,  can  scarcely  be  quoted  as  exemplifying  con-  j 
servatism  in  the  special  sense  which  has  been  given  to  the  i 
term  in  recent  years.     A  predecessor  of  mine  in  this  town,  I 
some  fifty  years  ago,  acted  quite  within  the  strict  meaning  of  i 
the  term   when,  in   a  case  of   compound   dislocation  of  the  j 
ankle-joint,    where   certainly   most  Surgeons   of  that  period 
would  have  amputated  the  foot,  he  merely  removed  the  astra-  j 
galus  and  saved  the  limb.     The  gentleman  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to   be  the  subject   of  this,  at   that   time,  somewhat  I 
unusual  act  of  conservatism,  was  afterwards  well  known  to  me,  I 
and  walked  with  only  a  very  slight  halt.     Another  Newcastle 
Surgeon,  who,  I  am  happy  to  say  is  yet  hale  and  well,  prac- 
tised the  excision  of  the  os  calcis  sometime  before  the  mention  \ 
of  the  phrase  by  which  we  would  now  characterise  the  opera- 
tion. 

It  is,  however,  since  the  publication  of  Sir  W.  Fergusson's 
paper  that  the  attention  of  the  Profession  has  been  more  tho- 
roughly roused  and  directed  to  this  principle  in  Surgery,  which, 
during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  has  been  more  and  more 
widely  acted  on,  and  is  now  so  completely  established  as  to  be 


one  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  modern  operative 
Surgery. 

The  removal  of  diseased  joint-ends  of  bones  is  at  present 
one  of  our  most  common  proceedings,  and  has  gradually  been 
applied  to  most  of  the  articulations  in  the  body.  The  excision 
of  the  separate  bones  of  the  tarsus  and  carpus,  and  of  the 
whole  shaft  of  long  bones,  is  not  less  frequent  ;  and  even  such 
bones  as  the  shoulder-blade  and  collar-bone  have  been  several 
times  removed,  the  extremity  which  they  support  being  pre- 
served. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  advance  which  has  taken  place, 
in  a  conservative  direction,  in  the  method  of  performing  resec- 
tion, itself  the  stronghold  of  conservatism.  The  external  inci- 
sion, at  first  more  or  less  complex,  has  been  reduced  in  most 
situations  to  a  linear  and  less  extensive  one  ;  the  amount  of 
bone  thought  necessary  to  be  removed  is  less  ;  and  recently  the 
practice  of  subperiosteal  section  has  been  adopted,  by  which  an 
important  structure  is  preserved  and  reparation  favoured. 
After  excision  by  this  method  we  rarely  meet  with  those  cases 
of  withering,  the  result  of  too  extensive  removal  of  parts. 

Even  in  what  we  might  call  the  hostile  territory  of  amputa- 
tions, the  same  principle  is  at  work,  leading  us  to  remove  limbs 
at  points  as  far  distant  from  the  trunk  as  possible,  as  in  the 
amputation  through  or  immediately  above    the  ankle-joint, 
instead  of  below  the  knee,  and  through  the  knee  instead   of 
at  the  middle  or  lower  third  of  the  thigh.     Few  amputations 
!  are  followed  by  a  more   satisfactory  result  than  that  through 
I  the  knee-joint,  when  done  so  as  to   leave  an  anterior  flap  to 
!  cover  the  end  of  the  bone,  from  which  the  articulating  surfaces 
j  need  not  be  removed.     The  wound  heals  rapidly  ;  no  raw  sur- 
i  face  becomes  exposed  ;  and  a  shapely  useful  stump  is  the  result. 
)  These  conservative  amputations  possess  several  advantages, 
since  they  not  only  leave  a  more  serviceable  stump,  and  inter- 
I  fere  less  with  the  symmetry  of  the  body,  but  they  also  increase 
i  immensely  the  patient's  chances  of  life. 

The  cast  upon  the  table  was  taken  from  the  thigh  of  a  young 
'  woman  whose  recovery  would  assuredly  have  been  much  more 
I  doubtful  had  amputation  through  the  mid-thigh  been  resorted 
!  to.     Her  leg  had  been  frightfully  mangled  in  a  steam  thresh- 
ing-machine, and  the  bones  broken  into  small  pieces  up  to  the 
knee-joint  ;  a  quantity  of  blood  had  been  lost  ;  and,  when  seen, 
,  she  was  in  such  a  condition  of  collapse   that  the  propriety  of 
an  operation  seemed  doubtful.     It  wa3  just  possible  to  obtain 
an  anterior  flap  to  cover  the  end  of  the  femur  ;  and,  death 
otherwise  certain,  amputation    through  the  knee  was   done. 
\  The  pulse  afterwards  was  barely  perceptible,  and  for  thirty- six 
hours  it  seemed  most  unlikely  that  life  should  be  preserved. 
:  Subsequently  she  rallied,  and  restoration  to  health  was  ulti- 
mately rapid.     She  was  able  to  be  out  of  bed  in  fourteen  days, 
;  and  the  stump   entirely  closed  in  a  very  short  time. 

A  peculiar  signification  is  given  to  the  term  "  conservative  :' 
by  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  who  uses  it  to  designate  those  operative 
i  measures  by  which  limbs  or  other  parts  of  the  body  are  more 
or  less  completely  preserved.  Such  proceedings  as  have  been 
!  already  mentioned  come  strictly  within  this  meaning  ;  so,  too, 
would  some  of  the  modern  operations  for  the  removal  of 
growths  from  the  jaws  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  orbit. 
'  Malignant  growths  occupying  the  ethmoid  cells  and  displacing 
the  eye  outwards,  as  well  as  exostosis  springing  from  the  os 
frontis,  may  be  extirpated  by  means  of  a  proceeding  which 
preserves  the  nasal  bone,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  contour  of 
that  important  feature  the  nose.  This  bone  13  raised  up  along 
with  the  skin  covering  it,  so  that  it  may  be  laid  down  again  in 
position  after  the  operation  and  preserved  ;  the  only  structure 
absolutely  removed  along  with  the  diseased  growth,  in  addition 
to  portions  of  the  ethmoid,  being  a  part  of  the  nasal  process 
of  the  maxillary  bone.  The  mark  left  after  this  measure  is 
exceedingly  trifling. 

The  treatment  of  an  ordinary  compound  fracture  could  not 
be  looked  upon  as  fully  within  the  meaning  of  conservatism  in 
Surgery  ;  but  I  know  no  other  term  which  can  adequately 
describe  the  carrying  through  to  a  successful  termination  a  case 
of  such  aggravated  injury  as  would  raise  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  amputation. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  questions  in  Surgery  which  afford  a 
greater  test  of  judgment,  experience,  and  decision  than  that 
which  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  in  certain  cases  of  injury — 
Shall  this  limb  be  removed  or  not  ?  When  the  question  has 
been  answered  in  the  negative,  there  are  also  few  cases  which 
afford  a  greater  test  of  our  patience,  perseverance,  and  readi- 
ness at  expedients,  watchfulness,  minute  attention  to  details, 
and  capability  of  using  mechanical  forces. 
(To  be  continued.) 
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[from  our  own  correspondent.] 

Paris,  24th  August,  1870. 
Some  persons  recently  have  made  many  complaints  con- 
cerning the  organization  of  military  ambulances,  or  inter- 
national ambulances.  After  examining  what  they  say,  [ 
am  obliged  to  believe  the  assertions  to  be  full  of  exaggera- 
tion. The  lazy  manner  in  which  all  the  devotion  placed  at 
the  command  of  the  administration  has  been  utilized  is 
owing  to  a  circumstance  which  is  too  generally  ignored, 
— viz.,  that  in  the  late  affairs  the  majority  of  the  ambu- 
lances, with  their  officers,  have  been  taken  prisoners  by  the 
Prussians.  Thus,  M.  Legouest,  the  surgeon  at  the  head  of 
the  first  corps,  had  lately  no  news  of  his  ambulance  ;  and 
we  hear  that  a  surgeon  of  another  has  been  in  the  same 
plight.  Several  towns,  where  hospitals  have  just  been  set 
on  foot  by  Professor  Layeran,  have  fallen  into  the  power  of 
the  Prussians,  and  from  one  of  these  that  gentleman  left  as 
it  were  by  one  gate,  whilst  the  Prussians  entered  by  the 
other.  We  must  reflect  that  affairs  are  not  now  as  they 
were  in  the  Italian  "War  ;  surgeons  were  then  wanting, 
because  the  victorious  army  marching  forward,  picked  up 
all  its  own  wounded  and  a  part  of  those  of  the  enemy  ; 
but  it  has  happened  very  differently  in  the  French  retreat 
lately,  and  we  don't  believe  that  the  number  of  wounded 
taken  up  by  the  French  has  exceeded  2,000.  Now,  there 
are  in  the  army  more  than  600  military  doctors,  and,  for 
this  reason,  persons  in  power  have  not  been  in  a  hurry  to 
send  to  the  Seat  of  War  (as  has  been  suggested)  all  doctors, 
without  exception,  belonging  to  military  hospitals.  At 
present,  some  of  these  remain  in  Paris,  such  as  MM.  Colin, 
Godellier,  and  Villemin,  whose  departure,  it  is  true,  will 
take  place,  probably  very  shortly. 

For  the  same  reason,  the  students  inscribed  at  Val-de- 
Grace  have  not  been  able  to  find  employment  in  Paris. 
The  number  of  those  inscribed  is  about  1,700,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  absence  and  different  reasons,  there  are  about 
1,000  disposable.  Now  this  is  twice  or  thrice  as  many  as 
there  are  wounded  in  our  hospitals.  There  are  only  sixty 
wounded  men  in  the  Val-de-Grace.  There  is,  however,  a 
supposable  case  in  which  we  ought  to  reject  the  entire  want 
of  movement  of  this  reserve  of  ambulances,  and  this  would 
be  if  a  certain  number  of  the  wounded  tended  in  private 
houses,  near  the  Theatre  of  the  War,  should  be  in  need, 
as  M.  Nelaton  is  reported  to  have  said,  of  sufficient  care. 
In  such  a  case,  the  zeal  of  the  military  doctors  fails,  be- 
cause they  are  obliged  to  follow  the  motions  of  the  corps  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  here  that  the  volunteering  ambu- 
lances can  render  the  most  effectual  service,  if  there  are 
sufficient  servants  to  attend  to  the  sick. 

The  Minister  of  War  has  just  decided  that  all  the  doc- 
tors and  apothecaries  inscribed  on  the  lists  of  the  Hospital 
Val-de-Grace,  after  the  examinations  which  have  just 
taken  place,  are  to  be  retained  in  Paris,  or  in  the  localities 
where  they  may  chance  to  be  actually  residing  ;  and, 
consequently,  whether  they  may  be  National  Guards 
("  Mobiles  "),  or  called  out  by  the  last  Act,  they  are  not  to 
be  sent  to  the  places  indicated  in  that  Act.  Two  large 
rooms  in  the  Auction  Rooms  in  the  Rue  Druot  are  said  to 
be  full  of  old  linen,  to  be  used  for  making  charpie.  I  hope 
it  may  not  be  frequently  contaminated  by  small-pox 
patients.  M.  Horiel,  a  Professor  attached  to  the  Faculty, 
conservator  of  the  Dupuytren  Museum,  set  off  a  few  days 
ago  with  several  pupils  and  young  doctor  volunteers  to 
help  in  operating  and  dressing  the  wounded. 

MM.  Hardy  and  Guibout,  two  of  the  physicians  at  the 
Saint  Louis  Hospital,  have  been  charged  with  the  medical 
service  of  the  military  hospital,  Saint  Martin.  M.  Ricord 
subscribes  200  francs  a  month,  so  long  as  the  war  lasts,  to 
the  Secours  aux  blesses  ;  and  Dr.  Buisson,  Dean  of  the 
Faculty,  has  abandoned  to  this  society  his  honorarium  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts,  amounting  to  1,500  francs  a  year — 
from  all  of  which  you  see  how  good  and  generous  our 
brethren  are  here  as  elsewhere  to  the  poor  and  afflicted. 


M.  Bazin  mentions  a  piece  of  diagnosis  between  disease 
of  the  nostrils  arising  from  syphilis  and  scrofula,  which 
will  be,  I  am  sure,  felt  to  be  very  useful  by  practitioners. 
He  says  that  syphilis  destroys  first  of  all  the  bones  and 
cartilages  of  the  nose  and  of  the  palate  before  touching 
the  integuments,  whilst  scrofula  does  not  reach  the  bones 
before  it  has  first  destroyed  the  superficial  parts.  This  is 
very  practical.  The  question  has  often  been  mooted 
whether  consumptive  persons  ought  to  marry,  or  rather  to 
procreate  children.  These  two  ideas  are,  of  course,  in 
Paris,  easily  separable  ;  although  in  other  cities  they  would 
seem  to  be  considered  identical  terms.  Dr.  Virchow,  in 
some  recent  observations  on  the  subject,  translated  into 
one  of  the  French  Medical  journals,  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  in  the  first  place,  although  it  certainly  frequently 
happens  that  the  offspring  of  consumptive  parents  are  con- 
sumptive, yet  this  is  not  always  true.  Next,  consumptive 
persons,  although  they  die  young,  are  often  as  intelligent 
and  often  as  great  geniuses  as  any  other  class  of  men.  We 
must  all  die  of  some  disease  or  other,  says  Virchow,  and 
why  not  of  this  as  well  as  another  ?  I  cannot  say  that 
these  reasons  convince  me,  and  I  must  add  that  I  hold  that 
most  consumptive  parents  ought  either  to  have  no  children 
or  the  minimum  number.  And,  I  may  say,  too,  that 
parents  who  have  syphilitic  poison  in  their  frames,  are 
often  in  very  much  the  same  position.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  delicate  children,  such  as  those  produced  by 
consumptives  and  many  syphilitic  parents,  are  often  no 
great  pleasure  to  their  unfortunate  parents,  but  rather  a 
burden  and  a  drag  on  themselves  and  their  relatives.  This 
is  opposed  to  the  happiness  of  the  greatest  number. 

I  see  that  M.  Alfred  Fournier,  who  is  now  the  successor 
of  M.  Ricord  as  a  writer  on  syphilis,  has  brought  out  a 
work  on  the  writings  of  Fracastor,  with  annotations  of  his 
own.  I  have  not  read  the  work,  but  hear  it  highly  spoken 
of.  The  magnificent  photographs  of  skin  diseases  brought 
out  in  a  lithographed  form  by  Dr.  Hardy,  of  the  Hospital 
Saint  Louis,  are  now  out  of  print.  Their  price  was  sixty 
francs,  and  there  is,  I  hear,  to  be  another  edition.  At 
this  moment,  scarcely  any  books  are  sold,  as  I  was  in- 
formed by  M.  G.  Bailliere  the  other  day,  Nothing  is  read 
but  the  "  Demieres  nouvelles  de  la  guerre.1"  I  hear  that, 
among  the  comparatively  few  wounded  soldiers  at  present 
in  the  Val-de-Grace,  the  most  of  those  wounds  are  struck 
in  the  lower  extremities — very  few  in  the  chest.  My  in- 
formant, a  young  British  subject,  added  that  he  supposed 
this  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Prussian  needle-gun 
does  not  carry  so  far  as  the  French  chassepot.  I  am  so 
entirely  ignorant  of  warfare..  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  cannot 
judge  whether  this  is  a  true  account  of  the  fact  or  no.  Can 
you  ? 

M.  Alfred  Fournier  gave,  in  one  of  the  Medical  Societies 
of  Paris  recently,  an  account  of  a  case  of  syphilis,  where 
the  primary  sore  had  been  contracted  fiftv  years  before  the 
occurrence   of  some  tertiary  lesion.       This  proves    two 
things  : — (1)  That  people  once  tainted  with  constitutional 
syphilis  are  never  quite  certain  to  be  free  from  relapses 
however  long  they  may  live  ;  and  (2)  That  syphilis  may 
remain   a  very  long  time  without  much  mischief  being 
done  to  the  ordinary  health  of  the  individual.     This  long 
period  of  freedom  from  attacks  of  tertiary  syphilis  is,  I 
should  think,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  on  record.    This 
is  a  very  bad  season  for  the   watering  places  of  France. 
Most  of  them  are   reported  to  be  entirely  Abandoned  by 
the  Parisians,  who  naturally  desire  to  be  in  the  Capital,  in 
order  to  receive  the  last  notices  of  their  poor  male  rela- 
tives, so  many  of  whom  are  being  slaughtered  in  (his  dread- 
ful strife.     Wherever  you  go — into  whatever  hospital  you 
stray — a  great  proportion  of  the  male  patients  are  going  off 
to  the  war.     If  this  goes  on  much  longer,  there  will  be  a 
serious  loss  of  the  adult  male  population  in  France.      But 
this  may,  on   the  other  hand,  lie   advantageous   to   many 
poor  women  who  have,  as  you  know,  so  lew  Lucrative  em* 
ployments  even  in  this  city.     Waiters  and  drapers'  a 
ants  are  going  off  in  shoals  to  their  doom.     I  presume  their 
places  will  occupied  by  women,  and  that  prostitution  will 
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then  become  a  little  less  common  in  this  strange  mixture 
of  good  and  bad  people — Paris.  In  the  wars  of  the  former 
Napoleon  a  great  number  of  men  perished  ;  and  thus  women 
got  a  little  more  share  of  the  good  things  of  this  life,  than 
they  do  in  most  countries,  and  notably  Germany,  where 
they  are  as  yet  mostly  household  drudges.  Bat,  even  here, 
there  is  an  immense  deal  to  be  done  before  the  grand  ex- 
cuse for  prostitution,  destitution  of  the  weaker  sex,  is  taken 
away.  To  this  effect,  consult  the  work  of  Lecour  published 
this  year. 

I  trust  in  a  future  letter  to  give  you  some 
account  of  lectures  "  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,"  recently 
delivered  by  Dr.  Peter  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie.  At 
this  moment,  of  course,  all  is  quiet  in  the  lecture  room. 
The  Sorbonne,  the  College  de  France,  and  the  Academies 
of  Medicine  and  Law,  are  all  deserted.  May  the  students 
soon  meet  in  better  times,  when  sweet  peace  again  settles 
on  this  distracted  land  !  I  was  never  so  convinced  as  I  am 
now  that  war  is  the  greatest  of  all  human  errors  and 
crimes.  It  breaks  the  heart  of  mothers  and  fathers,  and 
plunges  us  all  here  into  the  direst  affliction. 

The  sixth  ambulance  of  the  Societe  de  Secours  aux  Hesse's 
has  been  ordered  to  depart  immediately,  and  is  to  be  sent 
to  Epernay  in  Champagne,  the  railway  being  only  open  as 
far  as  Chalons.  No  instructions  have  been  given  to  it, 
and,  of  course,  this  ambulance  must  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  Army  by  itself,  as  no  telegrams  have  arrived  for  some 
days  from  Marshal  Bazaine.  Doctor  Pietrowsk  is  the  chief 
surgeon,  and  there  are  four  surgeons,  eight  assistant-sur- 
geons, seven  sub-assistant  surgeons,  one  Catholic  clergy- 
man, and  one  Protestant  pastor,  one  major-infirmier,  and 
sixty-one  under-servants.  All  these  men  are  young,  ardent, 
and  the  assistant  surgeons  are  all  doctors  of  medicine, 
many  of  them  being  old  internes  of  the  Parisian  hospitals. 
There  is  talk  of  the  speedy  creation  of  a  sedentary  ambu- 
lance at  Paris,  formed  by  the  funds  subscribed  by  the 
Parisian  Press.  Dr.  Ricord  and  Monseigneur  Bauer  are 
to  be  the  chief  directors.  From  three  to  seven  o'clock  yes- 
terday fifty-three  doctors  wrote  down  their  names  as  asso- 
ciates at  Ricord's  house.  Seeing  the  great  number  of 
names  which  are  sure  to  pour  in  daily,  to  judge  of  what 
took  place  yesterday,  M.  Ricord  has  said  that,  besides  the 
sedentary  ambulance  composed  of  200  beds,  they  ought  to 
create  in  each  quarter  companies  of  doctors,  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  visit  the  wounded  in  private  houses,  and  who, 
in  case  Paris  should  be  besieged,  should  organise,  on  all 
points  attacked,  flying  ambulances,  destined  to  receive  the 
wounded,  and  to  afford  them  the  first  cares  before  sending 
them  to  the  sedentary  ambulance. 

The  ambulance  of  the  first  division  cf  the  First  Corps  of 
the  Army  was  established  at  Frischwiller,  in  the  mairie 
near  the  Church.  On  the  6th  August,  the  day  of  the 
bloody  battle  which  was  engaged  against  the  corps  of 
MacMahon,  this  building,  which  ought  to  have  been  re- 
spected, on  account  of  its  white  flag,  was  fired  at  from 
eight  in  the  morning  until  half-past  four  in  the  afternoon. 
M.  Rodet,  the  military  suh-intendant,  together  with  the 
members  of  the  staff  and  administration  of  the  ambulance, 
neither  wishing  or  being  able  to  follow,  under  any  pretext, 
the  division  which  was  in  retreat,  remained  in  "the  town. 
The  ambulance  gave  asylum  to  580  French  and  40  Prus- 
sians. At  half-past  four  o'clock  they  were  all  made  pri- 
soners by  the  Prussians.  Two  of  the  servants  also  were 
killed  as  they  were  taking  a  wounded  Zouave  into  the 
ambulance  ;  and  Dr.  Milliot  was  killed  as  he  was  bandag- 
ing the  wounds  of  one  of  his  patients.  The  ambulance  of 
the  French  Press  also  was  made  prisoner,  and  both  of  these 
ambulances  met  each  other  at  Cologne.  The  members  of 
the  first  division  reached  Paris  on  Saturday  last.  Evidently' 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  taken  to  Cologne  at  all.  You 
thus  see  that  there  are  dangers  to  our  devoted  brethren  in 
charge  of  the  wounded  soldiers. 


Lord  Derby  made  a  capital  speech  on  sanitary  matters 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  hospital  at  Bootle  last  week. 


THE  SEWAGE  ttUESTION. 


SPECIAL  EEPOET. 
(Prepared  expressly  for  the  Medical  Press.) 

No.  II. 
ALDERSHOT  SEWAGE  FARM. 
The  farm  lies  to  the  north-east  of  the  two  camps,  and 
it  consists  of  about  112  acres  of  land,  of  which  89  are 
under  cultivation  ;  of  these  about  46  acres  are  laid  out  for 
Italian  rye  grass,  and  2  or  3  acres  for  rhubarb,  which,  we 
are  informed,  nobody  will  eat  a  second  time,  on  account  of 
its  rank  sewage  flavour. 

The  soil  consists  of  ?ery  porous  sand,  with  a  ferruginous 
subsoil.  The  sewage  amounts  to  about  200,000  gallons  a 
day.  It  comes  from  the  north  and  south  camps,  where 
there  are  about  10,000  soldiers,  with  a  supply  of  about  20 
gallons  a  head  daily.  It  is  a  strong  sewage  representing 
the  pure  sewage  of  an  adult  population  with  no  manufac- 
turing operations.  It  flows  from  the  camp  for  a  distance 
of  nearly  two  miles  through  eighteen-inch  earthenware 
pipes,  with  an  average  incline  of  25  feet  in  a  mile,  but 
the  incline  is  not  regular  and  the  pipes  are  too  large,  and 
the  scour  is  not  good.  When  it  arrives  at  the  head  of  the 
farm  it  is  discharged  from  the  two  pipes  into  a  common 
open  channel,  which  delivers  it  to  the  subsiding  tank, 
with  a  coarse  contrivance  for  straining  the  sewage  by  an 
upward  flow  through  perforated  planks,  and  then  it  runs 
over  a  weir  into  the  channel  which  conveys  it  to  the 
carriers  from  which  it  flows  over  the  land.  The  solid  mat- 
ters which  are  strained  off  from  the  sewage  are  conveyed 
to  a  pit  where  they  are  mixed  with  gas  lime  and  other 
refuse  matters,  and  are  then  used  for  manure  ;  but  the 
amount  of  solid  matter  thus  kept  back  is  not  large,  for  in 
twelve  months  it  only  amounted  to  about  300  tons  in  its 
wet  state. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  farm  was  in  a  very 
offensive  condition,  for  although  the  great  bulk  of  the 
sewage  was  not  flowing  upon  the  land  at  all,  but 
running  bodily  into  the  Blackwater  stream,  yet  the 
remains  of  previous  irrigation  were  lying  about  in 
cakes  of  partially  dried  fcecal  matter,  which  would  be 
washed  away  into  the  nearest  streams  and  ditches  by  the 
first  heavy  shower  of  rain.  The  ground  was  everywhere 
sodden,  and  stinking,  and  the  rye  grass  was  dying  out, 
and  the  usual  rank  water  grass  taking  its  place. 

At  the  lower  part  of  the  farm  there  is  a  military  or  occu- 
pation road  which  bounds  the  farm,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  are  a  few  cottages  and  beer  houses,  the 
inmates  of  which  complained  bitterly  of  the  frequent 
stenches  from  the  farm,  the  sewage  of  which  flowed  into 
the  neighbouring  ditches  and  ponds,  and  thus  rendered  the 
place  a  stinking  swamp.  Most  of  the  sewage  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  was  running  from  the  farm  across  the  road,  and 
either  going  at  once  into  the  Blackwater  stream  or  running 
upon  the  meadows  behind  the  houses.  At  the  places 
where  the  sewage  was  running  into  the  Blackwater  stream 
the  bed  of  the  river  was  silted  up  with  the  solid  matters 
of  sewage  and  rendered  most  foul  and  offensive.  Samples 
of  the  sewage  (No.  1.)  were  taken  from  the  head  of  the 
farm  as  it  came  from  the  camp,  and  (No.  2.)  after  it  had  been 
strained,  and  (Nos.  3,  4,  5,  and  6)  as  it  was  flowing  from 
the  farm  to  the  Blackwater  stream  from  four  of  the 
outfalls. 
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A  sample  of  the  Blackwater  stream  (No.  7)  was  also 
taken  immediately  before  the  entrance  of  the  foul  sewage 
water  from  the  farm  into  it  ;  and  the  following  are  the 
results  of  the  analysis  of  the  several  samples  : — 
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These  results  show  that  the  so-called  purification  of  the 
sewage  by  irrigation  was  merely  a  pretence,  for  the  soluble 
constituents  of  the  sewage  were  but  little  improved  by  the 
process,  the  organic  matter  of  the  effluent  water  being  still 
over  twenty  grains  per  gallon,  and  the  amounts  of  sus- 
pended matters  also  considerable.  In  a  sanitary  point  of 
view,  therefore,  the  process  was  highly  unsatisfactory,  for 
not  only  was  the  sodden  sewage  ground  evolving  a  most 
offensive  odour,  which  the  inhabitants  said  was  sometimes 
most  sickening,  but  the  effluent  water  was  still  a  strong 
sewage,  polluting  the  ditches  and  watercourse  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  them  a  most  serious  and  dangerous 
nuisance. 

Considering  how  highly  the  Royal  Pollution  Commis- 
sioners had  spoken  of  this  Aldershot  Farm,  and  of  the 
success  of  the  process,*  we  were  not  prepared  for  the 
shocking  condition  of  things  which  we  witnessed. 

*  "  In  this  case  the  extreme  natural  poverty  of  the  soil 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  hindrance  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  process  of  cleansing  by  irrigation.  The  farm,  well 
managed,  is  covered  with  a  capital  plant  of  vigorous 
growth,  to  be  fed  by  the  filthy  water,  which  accordingly 
is  greatly  purified  by  the  process.      *    *    * 

"  The  Aldershot  Farm  appears  the  more  satisfactory  as 
an  example  of  the  sewage  nuisance  abated,  at  the  same  time 
that  its  filthy  contents  are  converted  into  valuable  pro- 
duce, from  the  circumstance  that  a  previous  attempt  to 


We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  commercial  facts 
of  the  case,  but  if  any  sewage  farm  can  ever  be  made  to 
pay  it  must  be  in  such  a  case  as  this,  where  both  the  land 
and  sewage  are  given  to  the  tenant  for  a  peppercorn 
rent. 

Next  week  we  shall  report  on  the 

Warwick  and  Banbury  Sewage  Farms. 


^mljrlmtl  f&tmfa. 


NEW  PREPARATIONS. 

We  received  a  few  months  ago  a  few  samples  of  Long's 
Solution  of  Pepsine  in  Glycerine  and  some  bottles  of  Long's 
Liquor  Ergot®,  manufactured  by  Hamilton,  Long  and  Co., 
of  Dublin.  The  former  preparation  we  found  exceedingly 
useful  in  cases  of  impaired  digestion  and  mal-assimilation. 
We  exhibited  the  drug  in  form  of  mixture  in  combination 
with  dilute  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  the  effect  obtained  was 
most  satisfactory. 

It  is  directed  that  this  solution  of  Pepsine  be  adminis- 
tered after  meals  ;  our  experience  is — and  those  who  em- 
ploy it,  we  think,  will  observe  the  same — that  it  is  more 
efficacious  if  given  before  eating  ;  that  it  will  thus  hasten 
in  a  marked  degree  the  process  of  digestion.  We  have 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  it  as  a  most  valuable  pre- 
paration. The  reliable  efficacy  and  power  of  Mr.  Long's 
Liquor  Ergotse,  we  believe,  is  already  established  by 
physician-accoucheurs  and  others.  We  can  only  assert 
that  we  found  it  active  and  certain  in  producing  the  effects 
of  ergot,  whilst  the  nauseous  objection  to  the  drug  is  over- 
come by  reason  of  the  sweet  and  palatable  form  in  which 
Mr.  Long's  preparation  is  made.  We  regret,  however,  to 
learn  Hamilton,  Long  and  Co.,  knowing,  we  presume,  the 
value  of  their  latter  medicine,  have  thought  fit  to  patent  it. 
A  two  ounce  bottle  purchased  from,  and  obtained  through, 
the  Messrs.  Herrings,  bore  the  Government  stamp.  This 
will  increase  the  price  of  the  preparation,  and  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  the  general  practitioner  to  keep  it.  Al- 
lowing the  therapeutic  value  of  these  two  preparations,  we 
hope  the  eminent  Dublin  firm  of  Hamilton,  Long,  and  Co. 
may  be  induced  to  give  these  medicines  at  a  fair  remuner- 
ative price,  and  that  they  will  not  deprive  the  general 
practitioner  engaged  in  extensive  obstetric  practice  of  pos- 
sessing the  latter  drug,  because,  owing  to  its  present  price, 
those  gentlemen  who  use  much  ergot  would  find  it  amount 
to  a  serious  item  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  is  our  only 
objection,  otherwise  we  have  great  pleasure  in  introducing 
to  the  notice  of  the  Profession,  and  strongly  recommending 
to  them,  Long's  Solution  of  Pepsine  and  Long's  Liquor 
Ergot®. 


The  editor  of  the  Union  Medicate,  in  his  last  issue, 
makes  his  lament  in  doleful  strain.  He  says  : — ''  Wo 
would  have  desired  to  have  placed  our  humble  residence 
at  Chantillon  at  the  disposal  of  two  wounded  officers,  who 
might  thus  have  enjoyed  the  most  healthful  circum- 
stances. We  are  prevented  from  making  the  offer  by  the 
fear  of  the  investment  by  the  enemy  of  that  part  of  the 
suburbs  of  Paris.  Chantillon  is  situated  exactly  between 
the  fire  from  the  forts  of  Vauvcs  and  Montrougo.  If  they 
were  attacked  by  the  enemy  these  forts  would  bombard 
my  poor  house,  and  the  wounded  therein,  as  well  as  those 
who  were  taking  care  of  them,  would  be  no  longer  safe. 


deal  with  it  bv  subsidence  and  filtration  tacitly  had  been  ■ 
complete  failure." 

First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  in  1868  to 
inquire  into  the  best  means  of  preventing  the  pollution  of 
rivers. — p.  78. 
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THE  WAR  AND  ITS  LESSONS. 

u  Medical  men,  like  priests,  have  no  right  to  be  poli- 
ticians." It  has  long  been  justly  felt  to  be  highly  im- 
portant that  some  persons  in  all  countries  should  devote 
themselves  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  race,  and  not  only 
of  that  portion  of  it  which  is  for  the  moment  under  the 
same  government.  The  Christian  religion  has  ever  taught 
that  all  men  are  brethren  ;  and  in  no  case  is  the  teaching 
of  this  sublime  fact  felt  to  be  more  true  than  when  it  is 
applied  to  the  case  of  the  sick.  Anatomy  and  physiology 
have  revealed  to  all  who  are  members  of  the  noble  art  of 
healing,  that  the  differences  between  Germans  and  French, 
or  between  English  and  Russians,  are  but  skin  deep.  The 
rate  of  the  pulse  is  a  constant  quantity  in  all  European 
countries, — the  length  of  life  and  many  other  facts  of 
our  natural  history  are  equal  iu  most  States.  Every- 
where man  has  the  same  appetites  of  hunger,  thirst, 
exercise,  repose,  or  sleep.  Hence,  the  medical  observer 
is  sometimes  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  European  nations 
should  object  to  leave  each  other  in  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ment of  the  means  of  satisfying  the  imperious  demands 
of  these  appetites  as  far  as  their  conquests  over  external 
nature  will  admit. 

In  former  days,  it  was  the  priesthood  alone  who  were 
supposed  to  be  sufficiently  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Christian  brotherhood  to  be  allowed  to  accompany  armies 
Without  taking  an  active  part  in  the  conflict.  Modern 
civilisation  has  made  a  great  step  in  advance  in  adding  to 
the  list  of  those  who  are  to  be  allowed  to  be  present  as 
non-combatants  at  these  sad  scenes  ot  butchery,  our 
modern  battles,  the  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  whole 
theory  of  modern  warfare  when  we  see  that  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  hostile  camps  is  to  disable  each  other  for  the 
moment  from  fighting,  not  the  further  suffering  of  the 
combatants.  In  days  gone  by,  all  kinds  of  cruelties 
took  place  after  the  battle  was  over.  Soldiers  revelled  in 
murder  and  rape  for  days  after  a  victory,  Who,  then, 
shall  say  that  human  nature  makes  no  progress,  when  we 


hear  so  much,  at  this  terrible  hour,  of  the  benevolent 
and  arduous  attempts  everywhere  made  by  members  of 
our  Profession  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  the  soldier  in 
the  field  and  after  the  battle  is  over  ? 

Although  patriots,  we  are,  indeed,  no  politicians  in  the 
narrow  sense  of  the  word,  which  makes  men  love  their 
own  country  alone,  and  count  the  citizens  of  all  other 
nations  as  aliens.  Medical  art  is  ever  ready  to  succour 
all  members  of  the  race.  Medical  science  finds  too  little 
difference  in  the  construction  of  the  human  frame  in 
various  countries  to  require  any  peculiar  set  of  precepts 
of  art  to  be  carried  out  in  different  countries.  The  great 
Virchow  is  a  renowned  physician  in  Paris  or  in  London. 
Xelaton  is  as  great  a  favourite  with  ourselves  as  he  is  in 
Paris.  The  illustrious  Jenner  has  a  statue  in  France, 
although,  alas  !  he  is  neglected  in  aristocratic  London. 
Laennec's  memory  is  as  much  loved  and  revered  in 
Dublin,  as  it  is  in  St.  Petersburg  or  in  Berlin. 

The  truest  of  all  democracies  is  the  medical  fraternity. 
It  is  a  republic,  like  that  of  letters  ;  and  the  chief  men 
in  our  Profession  are  those  who  are  the  inventors  of  some 
agent,  such  as  chloroform,  which  shall  free  the  whole  race 
from  needless  suffering ;  or  the  discoverer  of  some  new 
remedy  or  application  against  mechanical  or  physiological 
injuries.  Our  Simpsons,  our  Velpeaus,  and  our  Trous- 
seaus have  mostly  worked  their  way  to  fame  from  the 
ranks;  and,  although  practice  and  the  emoluments  of 
the  Profession  are  doubtless  often  the  lot  of  the  least 
scientific  of  our  brethren,  still  the  man  of  real  utility  as 
a  discoverer  in  medical  science  is  sure  to  be  recompensed 
by  some  modest  professional  reward.  We  hold,  then, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  for  the  fu- 
ture destinies  of  our  somewhat  unfr rtunate  race  that  the 
same  honour  which,  for  so  many  centuries,  has  been 
granted  to  the  clergy,  is  now  to  be  shared  with  the 
doctor. 

For,  after  all,  depreciate  as  you  will  the  human  frame 
and  its  necessities  and  abilities,  it  is  all  that  we  have. 
Without  the  integrity  of  the  brain,  where  would  be  our 
thinkers  ?  Without  a  healthy  heart  or  lungs,  what  is 
human  life  ?  Certes,  it  is  not  in  these  days  of  accurate 
anatomical  and  physiological  research,  that  it  will  any 
longer  be  found  possible  to  talk  slightingly  of  the  doc- 
tor's ?7iission. 

The  aims  of  medicine  are  the  sublimest  of  all  human 
aims.  The  true  physician,  or,  rather,  generally,  the 
medical  student,  belongs  to  all  countries.  Everywhere 
he  sees,  with  interest,  the  wonderful  construction  of  the 
human  frame,  endeavours  to  penetrate  into  the  arcana  of 
lire,  and  to  discover  what  militates  against  health. 
Medical  men  are,  of  all  men,  the  most  fit  lor  fraternity 
and  equality.  They  learn  to  judge  their  fellow-man,  not 
by  some  superficial  qualities  he  may  chance  to  possess,  but 
by  the  deepest  of  all  criteria,  those  founded  on  consti- 
tution and  temperament.  Many  persons  say  that  this 
Franco-Prussian  war  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  last  fought 
in  Europe.  Would  that  this  were  likely  to  prove  true  ! 
We  ourselves  are  too  anxious  that  it  may  be  a  correct 
prophecy  to  be  good  judges  of  the  truth  of  the  saying. 
But  of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain  ;  and  that  is,  that 
the  tendency  of  the  study  of  the  science  of  medicine  is 
towards  those  golden  times  when  war  shall  cease  among 
all  civilized  nations. 
What  !  is  it  to  be  said  that  our  Profession  is  inces 
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santly  to  be  progressing  in  its  inroads  upon  death,  disease, 
and  suffering,  whilst,  every  now  and  then,  nations  are  to 
go  mad,  and  undo  all  our  trouble  by  slaughtering  each 
other  wholesale  ?  The  thought  is  madness.  Human 
nature,  although,  alas  !  full  of  contradictions,  is  always 
in  search  of  happiness ;  and  as  philosophy  is  fast  ad- 
vancing (although  both  France  and  Germany  are  rather 
backward  in  philosophy  as  yet),  we  may  still  hope  that 
our  immediate  descendants  may  live  to  see  war  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  of  all  errors  and  crimes.  Mean- 
while, let  us  again  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  place 
assigned  to  our  heroic  brethren  on  the  modern  field  of 
battle.  The  cannons  and  the  mitrailleuses  directed 
against  their  fellow-citizens  carefully  avoid  the  camps  of 
the  red-cross.  Thus,  in  the  midst  of  war  there  is  peace, 
and  in  the  midst  of  enmity,  fraternity.  All  honour  to 
the  ambulances  of  the  International  Society.  Let  us  all 
send  our  mite  freely  to  Paris  or  Berlin,  being  certain  that 
in  so  doing  we  shall  advance  the  cause  of  humanity  and 
add  to  the  renown  of  our  sublime  profession. 


{ THE  LICENSING  CORPORATIONS. 

A  Parliamentary  return  has  just  been  issued,  on  the 
motion  of  Sir  John  Gray,  which  puts  us  in  possession  of 
sundry  facts  and  figures  which,  probably,  we  should  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  if  we  were  dependent 
on  the  voluntary  acts  of  the  Licensing  Corporations.  This 
return  was  moved  for  by  Sir  John  Gray  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  in  the  hands  of  members  some  information  pre- 
paratory to  the  introduction  of  his  Medical  Bill.  It  fur- 
nishes us  with — 

"  1.  The  number  of  each  kind  of  licence,  diploma,  de- 
gree, or  certificate  granted  from  1865  to  1869,  inclusive. 

"  2.  The  amount  of  '  the  fee '  paid  for  each. 

"  3.  The  number  of  years  during  which  the  candidate 
for  each  is  required  to  be  engaged  in  studying  the  Profes- 
sion, and  how  many  months  in  attendance  at  hospital. 

"  4.  The  time  during  which  the  candidate  is  required  to 
have  been  engaged  as  dresser,  clinical  clerk,  or  pupil, 
stating  the  dates  at  which  such  practical  hospital  work  was 
declared  to  be  a  requisite  qualification. 

"  5.  Is  the  candidate  to  demonstrate  at  the  bedside  of  a 
patient  that  he  has  acquired  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
disease,  giving  the  date  at  which  such  rule  was  adopted, 
and  the  date  since  which  it  has  been  operative." 

The  relative  proportionate  part  which  each  licensing 
body  takes  in  the  qualification  of  the  Profession  is  the 
first  point  in  this  return  which  arrests  our  attention,  and 
it  affords  us,  at  the  same  time,  subject  of  speculation  as  to 
the  means  which  some  of  the  Corporations  adopt  to  secure 
such  extensive  patronage,  and  as  to  why  others,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  no  useful  r6le  to  fulfil,  are  allowed  to  exist 
at  all. 

In  England,  the  "  College  and  Hall "  so  immeasurably 
out-top  the  Universities,  and  even  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, that  they  may  almost  be  said  to  qualify  every 
medical  man. 

The  College  of  Surgeons,  in  the  five  years,  made  no  less 
than  1,652  surgeons,  and  conferred  besides  nearly  200 
fellowships,  and  167  licences  in  midwifery.  In  other 
words,  it  gives  330  licences  each  year,  and  only  one  in  ten 
of  its  licentiates  takes  a  qualification  in  midwifery.  Its 
numbers,  however,  seem  to  be  steadily  falling  off  since 


1865,   the  number  of   memberships  conferred  last  year 
being  more  than  one-fourth  less  than  in  1865. 

Hand-in  hand  with  the  College  of  Surgeons  goes  the 
Apothecaries'  Company,  which  granted  last  year  275 
licences,  and,  on  an  average  of  the  five  years,  261 — a  num- 
ber approaching  within  about  one-third  to  the  total  of  all 
the  medical  practitioners  qualified  in  England. 

The  "  Hall "  appears,  also,  not  only  to  maintain  its  long- 
enjoyed  prestige,  but  to  improve  its  position  from  year  to 
year,  for  its  figures  show  a  steady,  if  not  a  very  large, 
increase. 

By  virtue  of  the  axiom  which  makes  a  man  respectable 
because  he  "  keeps  a  gig,"  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London  may  be  said  to  "  keep  a  gig  ; "  for  it  occupies,  in 
relation  to  the  College  and  Hall,  what  betting  men  would 
call  a  bad  third  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Profession  either  do  not  take  a  medical 
degree,  or  they  seek  it  elsewhere  than  in  London. 

The  five  years'  average  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
shows  that  it  confers  annually  70  licences  and  18  member- 
ships, and  that  the  demand  for  its  qualification  is  not 
improving. 

As  qualifying  bodies  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  may  be  eliminated  altogether  from  the  calcula- 
tion, for  the  number  of  persons  who  seek  the  honours  of 
M.D.  Oxon,  or  M.B.  Cantab,  are  utterly  insignificant. 
The  largest  number  of  Bachelors  of  Medicine  capped  in 
any  one  year  in  Oxford  was  three  ;  while  in  Cambridge 
the  total  number  of  medical  and  surgical  degrees  conferred 
did  not  exceed  on  an  average  five. 

The  University  of  London  has,  however,  put  in  a 
louder  claim  to  being  the  Medical  University,  and,  in  view 
of  the  figures  before  us,  its  effrontery  seems  marvellous. 
If  report  speaks  true,  it  was  in  favour  of  this  establishment 
that  the  amendments —  save  the  mark— of  the  Medical 
Bill  were  introduced,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed,  by 
the  tone  of  hauteur  adopted  by  it,  that  it  exercised  some 
influence  in  medical  education,  or  was  likely  to  take  a 
leading  position  am&ngst  licensing  bodies.  The  truth, 
however,  as  elicited  by  this  return,  places  this  institution 
in  the  same  category  as  South  Kensington,  as  an  insatiably 
expensive  job  without  it  possessing  the  merit  of  making 
any  return  to  the  country  for  its  cost.  The  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Medicine  and  Master  in  Surgery  are  the  two 
working  qualifications  conferred  by  the  University,  that  of 
Bachelor  of  Surgery  not  being  recognised  by  the  Medical 
Council  as  a  qualification  to  practise.  The  University 
granted  last  year  seventeen  Bacalaureates  in  Medicine, 
and  made  one  Master  in  Surgery.  In  other  words,  it 
qualified  about  one-twenty-fifth  part  of  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  doctors  qualified  in  England.  Nor  does  the  London 
University  give  promise  of  greater  results,  which  might 
justify  the  Government,  even  in  anticipation,  in  humbling 
the  Profession  at  its  feet.  In  1866  it  granted  twenty- 
eight  working  degrees,  and  every  year  since  the  falling 
off  has  been  steady  and  decisive. 

So  far,  then,  as  English  qualifying  bodies  are  concerned, 
the  return  puts  before  the  Profession  a  very  plain  con- 
clusion as  to  whose  hands  it  is  in  which  Medical  Education 
is  placed. 

Seven-and-a-half- tenths  of  all  English  Licentiates  take 
the  licences  of  the  College  and  Hall  ;  one-tenth  are  quali- 
fied by  the  College  of  Physicians;  and  one-twentieth  by  the 
Universities.  We  ahall  proceed  with  our  analysis  next 
week. 
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ffrics  01T  (Stout  (Logics, 

About  the  War  and  Wounded. 
Who  thinks  of  anything  now  but  this  hideous  slaughter  ? 
Scraps  and  notes  in  relation  to  it  seem  to  absorb  the  atten- 
tion of  all  newspaper  readers  ;  and,  of  course,  doctors,  on 
whom  devolves  the  care  of  the  worst  sufferers,  cannot  but 
be  doubly  interested. 

Disease  is  likely  to  be  more  fatal  than  the  sword  if  the 
war  be  not  speedily  brought  to  a  cbse.  We  believe  the 
Prussians  are  already  suffering  severely.  As  we  predicted, 
the  advent  of  rain  instantly  had  the  effect  of  causing  sick- 
ness. As  the  Prussians  are  unprovided  with  tents,  or 
other  mode  of  protecting  themselves  from  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  unless  they  can  obtain  a  speedy  peace, 
they  will  find  Providence  fighting  against  big  battalions. 

It  is  said  that  the  Germans  are  alive  to  the  evils  of 
overcrowding,  and  we  can  add  that  French  medical  autho- 
rities are  equally  well  informed.  But  can  overcrowding  be 
helped  ?  Must  not  every  available  hospital  be  overcrowded  ? 
When  we  reflect  on  the  numbers  to  be  attended  to,  aad 
the  small  space  available,  we  are  as  concerned  as  we  are 
at  the  impossibility  of  the  surgeons  present  sufficing  for 
the  thousands  of  our  wounded  fellow  creatures. 

Think  for  a  moment  of  the  numbers  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  that  have  been  reported  already,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  medical  and  surgical  aid  could  not  have  been  bestowed 
on  a  tithe  of  them.  The  reports,  we  know,  at  present  are 
very  incorrect  ;  but  the  history  of  all  recent  wars  has  told 
the  same  tale  of  immense  numbers  perishing  without 
help.  The  Crimean  of  1834-5,  the  Italian  of  1859,  the 
Danish  of  1864,  the  Bohemian  and  Italian  of  1S66,  the 
American  war  of  1861-1864  all  prove  that  the  ordinary 
medical  staff  of  all  armies  is  utterly  unable  to  cope  with 
the  mass  of  suffering  which  follows  a  great  battle.  At 
Solferino  there>  were  nearly  42,000  killed  and  wounded. 
Between  May  4th  and  June  20th,  1S64,  there  were  8,487 
killed,  and  44,261  wounded  in  the  campaign  in  America. 
At  Sadowa  there  were  upwards  of  20,000  wounded.  Three 
days  and  three  nights  passed  before  the  wounded  could  be 
collected  from  the  field  after  this  battle.  After  the  battle 
of  Gitschin  in  the  same  campaign,  wounded  men  were  forty- 
eight  hours  without  nourishment  of  any  kind.  We  need 
not  quote  the  numbers  that  have  figured  in  the  newspapers 
in  this  last  war.  They  are  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all — 
or,  at  any  rate,  all  know  that  the  mass  of  maimed  men  has 
been  most  horrible  to  contemplate. 

Some  English  surgeons  have  been  sent  out  by  the  Society 
for  Aiding  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War.  Their  services 
have  been  readily  accepted,  and  we  need  not  say  they  are 
working  hard  at  their  posts.  The  same  Society  is  sending 
out  medical  and  surgical  necessaries,  and  it  may  suit  some 
of  our  readers  to  present  to  them  articles  of  this  kind. 
Surgical  instruments  and  appliances  of  all  kinds  will  be 
thankfully  accepted  for  this  purpose,  and  immediately  for- 
warded, as  will  also  chloroform,  opium,  and  the  hundreds 
of  things  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  specify  for  professional 
readers. 

M.  Michel  Chevalier  has  been  writing  in  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondts  respecting  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
French  Armies.  He  speaks  of  the  defects  noticed  in  the 
Crimea,  and  considers  that  these  defects  originated  in 


various  ways,  all  of  which  have  been  many  times  exposed 
and  condemned.  The  great  evil  of  all  is  that  the  Medical 
Department  in  France  is  subject  to  the  "  Intendance ''  De- 
partment, and  this  gives  rise  to  many  inconveniences.  M. 
Chevalier  condemns  this,  as  well  as  many  other  things. 
He  points  out,  too,  how  inefficient  is  the  number  of  sur- 
geons, and  tells  us  that  no  less  than  forty-five  out  of 
eighty  died  in  the  Crimea  from  the  overwork  imposed  on 
them. 

Have  explosive  bullets  been  used  ?  We  do  not  believe  in 
the  reports  that  have  been  started  either  as  to  this  or  any 
other  infringement  of  the  Geneva  Convention.  In  war 
time  such  reports  are  sure  to  be  spread.  Some  are  pure 
inventions  ;  others  arise  from  accidental  mistakes.  We 
may  here  quote  the  result  of  some  experiments  that  Mr. 
Adams  lately  made  :  1.  An  explosive  bullet  discharged 
into  the  head  of  a  horse  caused  instantaneous  death.  There 
was  only  one  report  ;  a  little  blue  smoke  curled  out  of  the 
wound  ;  the  bones  of  the  head  were  shattered  ;  the  brain 
utterly  destroyed,  presenting  merely  a  disorganised  pulp  ; 
where  the  bullet  lodged  at  the  back  of  the  head  there  was 
a  cavity  seven  inches  long,  by  six  inches  broad.  2.  Ano- 
ther horse  was  killed  by  a  plain  bullet  in  the  head.  The 
bones  were  not  shattered,  and  the  brain  was  completely 
uninjured  ;  and,  although  the  animal  dropped  immediately, 
the  subsequent  quivering  of  the  limbs  showed  that  death 
was  not  so  instantaneous  as  it  had  been  in  the  other  in- 
stance. 3.  An  explosive  bullet  was  discharged  into  the 
thorax  of  a  dead  horse.  From  the  wound  itself  there  was 
no  smoke  ;  but,  on  the  chest  being  cut  open,  a  considerable 
quantity  issued  forth.  The  bullet  penetrated  and  shattered 
one  of  the  ribs,  and  lodged  in  the  opposite  side,  having 
produced  immense  laceration  of  lung  tissue.  4.  An  ex- 
plosive bullet,  when  fired  against  bone,  produced  widely- 
extending  comminution. 

The  Volunteer  International  Ambulances  are  expen- 
sive, but  of  incalculable  value.  The  complement  of  each 
-  irgeons  and  assistants,  and  60  "  injtrmiers."  One 
ambulance  can  attend  to  nearly  2,000  wounded,  but  ought 
not  to  be  so  pressed.  From  1,000  to  1,500  is  a  large  num- 
ber to  attend  to.  The  Paris  newspapers  have  subscribed 
and  furnished  one. 

At  Metz  we  are  told  that  M.  Sonard,  who  organised  the 
Brescia  Hospital  in  the  Italian  war,  has  the  sole  charge  of 
the  hospital  arrangements. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  to  help  troops  to 
fight  well  is  to  feed  them  well,  and  yet  we  hear  of  the 
supplies  being  endangered  here,  the  rations  being  reduced 
there,  and,  in  another  place,  regiments  going  into  a  fight 
with  empty  stomachs.  Troops  should  never  want  in  this 
way.  In  fact,  they  should  be  well  fed  and  exercised,  so 
as  to  keep  them  in  good  condition  in  time  of  peace,  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  this  opportunity  of  direct- 
ing attention  to  the  diet  of  our  own  Army.  We  fear  it 
is  not  to  be  denied  that  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  British  soldiers'  diet  are  defective.  This  subject 
should  be  considered  by  the  authorities. 

But,  in  regard  to  our  own  immediate  help  to  the 
wounded,  diet,  too,  is  of  great  importance.  If  compelled 
to  choose  between  unlimited  surgical  appliances  and  an 
unlimited  supply  of  good  food  for  the  wounded,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  trust  to  the  latter.  Here,  then,  is  a  hint 
for  those  helping  :  Concentrated  foods  of  all  kinds,  con- 
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densed  milk,  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  and  such  like 
articles  may  really  be  of  greater  use  than  instruments, 
which  are  only  needed  to  supply  the  surgeons  present. 
In  the  absence  of  professional  men,  such  foods  and  medi- 
cal comforts  need  not  lie  idle  as  bistouries,  amputation 
knives  and  saws  do. 

These,  too,  may  save  from  the  diseases  which  may  be 
expected  to  ravage  the  camps.  Such  close  agglomeration 
of  human  beings  always  leads  to  sickness,  for  which,  and 
as  a  preventative  of  which,  abundant  food  and  medical 
comforts  are  urgently  needed.  Abundant  food,  in  a 
dietary  of  great  variety,  to  guard  against  scurvy,  fevers, 
and  other  outbreaks,  and  to  succour  the  injured  and 
those  falling  ill,  ought  to  be  provided  for  in  every  army  ; 
but,  alas,  how  often  do  privations  exist  ! 

Dr.  Thudichum  strongly  advises  the  sending  out  of  con- 
densed nitrous  oxide.  Is  it  certain  that  the  military  sur- 
geons of  the  Continent  are  accustomed  to  use  this  agent 
or  possess  the  apparatus? 

There  are  nearly  2,000  Parisian  medical  men  and 
students  ready  to  serve,  but  who  have  not  yet  been  em- 
ployed. Red  tape  seems  worse  in  France  than  England, 
and  even  in  this  crisis  is  not  swept  away. 

The  Germans  have  tried  a  condensed  diet  in  the  form 
of  a  kind  of  pease  pudding,  in  which  smoked  meat, 
chopped  up  small,  has  been  mixed.  A  lump  of  this  forms 
a  complete  meal  of  animal  and  vegetable  food.  It  is  said 
to  be  good  cold,  but  can  be  improved  by  boiling  when  the 
soldier  has  the  opportunity  of  getting  water  and  fire. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  imagine  what  20,000  wounded 
means.  The  words  are  easily  pronounced,  but  the  idea 
can  scarcely  be  grasped.  One  thing  it  means  is,  that 
many  of  the  sufferers  are  left  untended  on  the  field.  A 
correspondent  gives  us  a  heart-rending  description  of  a 
number  of  these  unhappy  sufferers,  who  had  not  been  re- 
moved on  the  third  day  after  the  battle  in  which  they  fell 
before  Metz.  The  number  of  surgeons  is  utterly  inade- 
quate for  modern  warfare. 

Why  will  not  our  Government  send  out  a  number  of 
military  surgeons  ?  By  the  Convention  of  Geneva  they 
would  be  accepted.  They  would  gain  invaluable  ex- 
perience in  case  we  should  be  involved  in  war.  They 
would.be  of  great  benefit  to  the  miserable  sufferers. 
There  are  plenty  who  would  rejoice  to  go  instead  of 
eating  their  hearts  out  at  home.  If  there  is  something 
for  them  to  do,  throw  that  duty  on  the  medical  staff  of 
the  Militia  or  the  Volunteers,  and  so  give  those  surgeons 
some  practical  experience. 

So  beyond  all  calculation  have  been  the  numbers  of 
the  wounded,  that  many  German  towns  have  heartily 
responded  to  an  appeal  to  the  inhabitants  to  take  them 
into  their  own  homes.  This  is  an  excellent  plan.  Dis- 
tribute as  widely  a3  possible  all  the  wounded — and  Ger- 
man towns  can  easily  receive  many.  But  unhappy  France ! 
How  can  such  comforts  be  provided  in  an  invaded 
country  ]  In  this  respect  our  sympathy  for  the  French 
wounded  should  be  redoubled.  With  requisitions  to  feed 
the  enemy,  how  can  the  poor  people  tend  the  sick  and 
wounded  ? 

As  we  go  to  press  we  hear  that  pyamiia  and  fever  aro 
raging  in  the  citadel,  where  some  15,000  or  20,000 
wounded  lie.     It  may  be  that   before  this  reaches  our 


readers'  eyes,  it  can  be  of  little  consequence  as  to  the 
course  of  the  war  ;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  as  a 
medical  event,  which  we  predicted  would  occur. 


Showing  Children  London. 

We  had  hoped  the  unpardonable  and  dangerous  prac- 
tice of  lifting  children  by  the  chin  and  occiput  in  order  to 
show  them,  as  it  is  said,  London,  was  a  cruelty  practised 
by  the  unthinking  and  ignorant-minded  of  a  past  genera- 
tion. About  a  year  ago  there  was  recorded,  as  well  as  we 
can  recollect,  a  fatal  case,  wherein  a  nursery  maid  lifted 
her  charge  off  the  ground  in  order  to  show  it  London. 
The  child  died  immediately,  and  a  post-mortem  examina- 
tion revealed  a  rupture  of  the  transverse  ligment  and  a 
falling  forward  of  the  odontoid  process  upon  the  spinal 
cord.  We  were  horrified  a  few  days  ago,  as  we  walked 
through  a  fashionable  park,  observing  a  man  lift  several 
children  one  after  the  other  by  the  chin  and  occiput,  and 
swinging  them  from  side  to  side,  whilst  he  repeated  a  por- 
tion of  a  rhyme  which  we  think  Dean  Swift  never  meant 
for  so  dangerous  a  practice — 

Here  we  go  up,  up,  up  ; 
And  here  we  go  down,  down,  downie  ; 
And  here  we  go  backwards  and  forwards, 
And  up  to  London  townie. 

Upon  repeating  the  third  line  the  child  got  a  lateral 
swing,  and  the  last  line  had  it  suspended  "  high  in 
air."  This  is  just  the  most  likely  way  to  dislocate  the 
axis  from  the  atlas.  We  wonder  when  people  ever  will 
have  common  sense.  It  is  too  late,  when  death  occurs,  to 
remedy  an  existing  evil  practised  through  ignorance  of 
the  consequence.  We  think,  then,  wherever  children 
congregate  in  numbers,  the  policeman  should  have  his 
eyes  open  to  head-swinging,  and  make  a  few  examples  in 
the  police-court.  Fine,  or  imprisonment,  will  most  likely 
destroy,  by  the  publicity  given  to  the  punishment  in  the 
daily  papers,  a  dangerous  and  absurd  practice. 


A  new  Sanatorium  for  the  Winter. 
Our  readers  will  remember  that  last  spring  we  an- 
nounced a  project  for  establishing  a  Sanatorium  at  Cairo 
under  the  control  of  Mrs.  James  Appleton,  of  Portsdown 
House,  Clifton  Gardens,  W.  We  have  now  the  pleasure  of 
stating  that  all  arrangements  have  been  completed,  and 
that  Mrs.  Appleton  intends  to  leave  London  the  first  week 
in  October,  and  would  be  willing  to  take  charge  of  invalids 
who  may  propose  to  spend  some  time  in  the  beautifid 
climate  of  Egypt.  In  the  midst  of  the  uncertainty  respect- 
ing Continental  health  resorts,'  and  considering  Mrs. 
Appleton's  experience,  we  can  freely  add  our  opinion  to 
that  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  our  Profes- 
sion, that  invalids  can  scarcely  do  better  than  avail  them- 
selves of  such  an  opportunity. 

The  Coal-miner's  Spine. 
Tiik  condition  of  the  spine  of  the  collier  who  works  in 
damp  mines  has  not,  we  believe,  been  written  upon.  We 
had  an  opportunity  lately  of  watching  a  number  of  coal- 
niincrs  going  to  and  returning  from  the  "  Pit."  We  re- 
marked the  peculiar  gait  of  a  number  of  these  men,  and  di- 
rected the  attention  of  alocal  practitioner  to  the  circumstance, 
but  this  gentleman  was  so  accustomed  to  their  appearance 
that  he  overlooked  what  appeared   a  peculiarity  and  an 
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abnormal  state  of  things  to  us.  They  walk  -with  the  head 
and  shoulders  bent  forward,  and  the  lambar  and  sacral 
regions  projecting  greatly  behind.  The  legs  seem  stiff  as  if 
there  were  little  movement  about  the  hip  joints,  with  a 
superfluous  amount  of  genuflexion. 

We  had  a  few  of  these  colliers  undressed  and  examined. 
We  found  that  in  all  those  who  walked  a3  we  now  de- 
scribe, there  was  antero-posterior  curvature  of  the  dorsal 
spines  ;  that  the  man  was  unable  to  stand  erect,  and  that 
there  was  a  very  considerable  amount  of  stiffness  about  the 
hip  joints.  We  were  unable  to  detect  any  tenderness  or 
learn  from  the  collier  that  he  suffered  from  pain  or  actual 
inconvenience.  They  all  invariably  ascribed  the  distorted 
spine  to  being  sent  to  work  in  a  damp  pit  at  too  early  an 
age;  the  deformity  was  slow  and  progressive,  yet  one 
youth  of  three-and-twenty  years  had  the  gait  and  appear- 
ance of  a  man  of  fifty.  We  gathered  from  not  a  few  that 
lying  on  the  back,  for  the  purpose  of  striking  the  ';  Bind  " 
with  their  pick,  on  a  damp  surface,  produced  rheumatism 
which  terminated  in  the  stiffness,  and  eventually  in  the 
deformity.  The  curvature  is  irremediable,  for  we  saw  a 
man  of  fifty  who  had  not  worked  a?  o  miner  for  many 
years,  yet  he  retained  the  hollow  back  with  a  well-marked 
concavity  directed  forwards. 

We  recommended  a  few  young  colliers  to  wear  washed 
leather  bands  around  the  back  as  a  preventative,  and  we 
shall  return  to  the  subject  when  the  result  is  recorded 
to  us. 

Hair  Restorers. 

From  the  analyses  of  Professor  Chandler,  it  appears 
that  lead  is  the  universal  ingredient  of  these  quack  pre- 
parations. In  fifteen  different  kinds  examined  he  found 
this  metal  in  all,  the  lowest  quantity  being  one-ninth  of  a 
grain,  the  highest  sixteen  grains  in  the  ounce. 

In  one  lotion  for  the  skin  he  discovered  corrosive 
sublimate  ! 

The  fashionable  enamels  he  found  to  consist  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  oxide  of  zinc,  or  carbonate  of  lead. 


Infant  Mortality. 
The  Quarterly  Returns  of  the  Registrar-General  show 
that  taking  an  average  of  the  Kingdom  the  deaths  of 
infants  and  elderly  persons  may  be  regarded  as  the  same ; 
but  that,  in  considering  the  mortality  separately,  there  is 
great  local  variation,  and  that  in  some  places  the  infantile 
death  rate  is  excessive.  In  Staffordshire  and  Lancashire 
the  proportion  is  great,  whilst  in  Devonshire  there  are  not 
one  half  the  children  die  compared  with  those  over  sixty 
years  of  age.  Infants  appear  to  die  quickly  in  Bradford, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds  and  Bristol.  The  county  of 
Nottingham  has  long  had  an  evil  reputation  respecting  its 
infantile  mortality  ;  this  quarter  we  find  the  number  of 
deaths  compared  between  young  children  and  elderly  per- 
sons is  about  equal,  but  we  have  made  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  a  previous  increased  infantile  mortality,  and  we 
learn  the  cause  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
employment  of  the  people,  and  to  the  neglect  of  the  child- 
ren. In  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  for  the  quarter  ending  in 
June,  there  were  125  births  and  112  deaths.  Of  the  latter 
the  greater  number  consisted  of  children  under  a  year  old. 
A  correspondent  living  in  the  district  tells  us  that  nearly 
all  the  residents  have  large  families  ;  some  women  have 
borne  twenty  children,  and  every  fresh  addition,  particu- 


larly at  the  present  when  work  is  scarce  for  the'stocking 
knitter,  is  looked  upon  as  an  intrusion,  and  the  parents 
are  only  too  thankful  if  the  child  "  goes  back."  We  be- 
lieve the  children  are  generally  born  healthy,  and  free  from 
disease — syphilis  being  rare,  owing  to  the  early  marriages 
and  the  mutual  arrangement  married  couples  enter  into  if 
dissatisfied  with  each  other  as  to  separating  and  taking  a 
fresh  spouse — but  after  birth  they  receive  lktle  care  or  at- 
tention. If  irritable,  or  suffering  from  colic,  they  are 
speedily  dosed  with  Godfrey's  cordial,  or  some  other  ano- 
dyne, as  the  mother  generally  is  forced  to  wind  the  cotton 
on  bobbins  in  order  to  keep  the  husband  employed  in  the 
frame,  so  that  there  is  little  nursing,  little  maternal  care, 
and  no  anxiety  manifested  whether  the  child  lives  or  dies  ; 
accordingly,  the  infant  mortality  of  Nottinghamshire  is 
truly  great.  We  understand  in  the  coal  mining  districts 
the  mortality  is  not  near  so  excessive  in  proportion  as  in 
the  frame-work  knitters'  towns  and  villages.  If  epidemic 
disease,  as  measles,  scarlatina,  or  typhoid  fever,  affect 
them,  what  from  want  of  proper  nursing,  and  the  great 
defect  which  exists  in  sanitary  arrangements,  the  number 
of  deaths  are  out  of  all  proportion.  It  is  difficult  to  re- 
commend a  remedy  for  this  infant  mortality  ;  that  it  is  due 
to  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  to  the  want 
of  proper  precautions  being  adopted  by  the  authorities, 
there  is  no  disputing.  It  is  out  of  the  question  trying  to 
teach  the  people  the  value  they  should  set  upon  the  lives 
of  their  offspring  ;  but,  we  believe,  the  authorities  should 
put  their  veto  upon  the  reckless  and  indiscriminate  sale  of 
syrups  containing  opiates,  that  the  pennyworths  of  God- 
frey's cordial  should  be  stopped,  and  that  Local  Boards  of 
Health  should  be  formed,  under  the  Towns  Improvement 
Act,  to  look  after,  and  if  need  be  improve,  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  locality  ;  that  in  all  cases  of  suspicious 
death  the  coroner  should  direct  a  post-morttm  examination 
to  be  made,  and  should  not  be  satisfied  with  the  state- 
ments of  interested  relations  who  in  many  instances,  our 
correspondent  tells  us,  overdose  their  children.  No  medi- 
cal evidence  is  sought  by  the  coroner,  and  .some  absurd 
verdict  returned  by  a  jury  at  his  dictation. 

This  is  a  miserable  state  of  things,  and  readily  enough 
teaches  a  surprised  Registrar-General  why  infant  mortality 
is  so  excessive  in  certain  localities. 

"  The  Love  that  Kills." 

Scarcely  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  observe  in  the 
police  intelligence  column  of  the  daily  newspapers,  the  re- 
port of  some  poor  deluded  woman  brought  before  the  pre- 
siding magistrate,  who  attempted  self-destruction  because 
of  being  enceinte  to  some  wretch,  who  deserts  as  soon  as  he 
betrays  ;  or  who  is  driven  to  desperation  in  the  agony  of 
her  grief,  and  in  the  deep  force  of  her  love,  because  of  the 
duplicity  and  villainy  of  the  tempter.  Foiled  in  the  ex- 
treme step  of  suicide,  justice  satisfies  itself  with  a  week's 
remand  of  the  offender,  with  the  advice  of  the  prison  chap- 
lain during  the  interval  of  the  weary  week,  and  an 
acqnittal  with  a  caution  as  to  the  future.  Should  the  self- 
destroyer  succeed  in  the  act,  society  is  satisfied  with  a 
coroner's  inquest,  and  a  verdict  of  temporary  insanity  ;  but 
society  never  troubles  itself  further  with  the  poor  fallen 
sister,  who,  in  the  anguish  and  bitterness  of  a  self-convicted 
mind,  tried  to  rid  herself  of  the  world's  callousness  and 
hard-heartedness,  because  of  her  own  weakness  and 
another's  guilt,  and  she  just  steps  from  the  dock  to  face  th« 
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world  anew  with  a  fresh  stain  upon  a  character — the  loss 
of  which  drove  her  to  the  act  she  stood  charged  with. 

We  don't  refer  to  the  depraved  woman  whose  profession 
is  prostitution,  and  who  either  from  advancing  years,  in- 
creasing poverty,  chronic  alcoholism,  or  incipient  delirium 
tremens,  attempts  suicide  ;  we  confine  our  remarks  to  the 
first  fallen,  whose  innocence  in  their  confidence  of  some 
monster  in  human  form,  deprives  them  of  the  world's  good 
name,  and  robs  them  for  ever  of  that  which  is  most  dear 
to  woman.  No  matter  how  often  a  man  may  stray  from 
the  bidden  track,  the  world  overlooks  his  folly,  and  he 
quickly  recovers  his  position  ;  but,  when  the  chaste  spirit 
of  a  virtuous  woman  is  once  tarnished,  and  her  fair  fame 
is  defiled,  society,  in  their  civilization,  close  their  eyes 
upon  the  degraded  one,  and  shudder  at  her  presence.  This 
it  is  to  which  we  object,  for  we  argue  if  a  woman  falls 
once,  and,  by  conduct,  demonstrates  how  keenly  the  blow 
is  felt,  and  how  acutely  she  suffers  mentally,  that  a  chance 
should  be  held  out  to  her  for  reformation.  What  becomes, 
we  ask,  of  all  those  young  women  driven  mad  in  their  de- 
spair, who  weekly  come  before  one  of  the  divisional  magis- 
trates ?  Do  they  return  to  their  homes  to  become  useful 
members  of  society  ?  Do  their  relations  and  friends 
receive  them  as  before  ?  "We  fear  not.  We  believe,  and 
our  hospital  experience  teaches  us  the  fact,  that  they  are 
driven  to  prostitution  for  the  sake  of  an  existence.  They 
dread  meeting  their  relatives,  and  they  adopt  the  only 
course  open  to  them,  for,  without  reference  as  to  character, 
they  are  deprived  of  obtaining  honest  employment. 

It  is  truly  deplorable  in  the  syphilitic  wards  of  our 
large  hospitals,  in  being  made  confessors  of  woman's  weak- 
ness, to  be  told  tales  even  from  sinning  lips  that  would 
make  even  the  hardest  hearted  shudder,  or  the  greatest 
worldling  weep  over  the  wreck  which  disease  and  de- 
bauchery have  worked,  and  from  which  some  timely  succour 
in  some  temporary  haven  might  have  rescued  them  for  ever, 
had  it  been  offered  at  the  first  downfall,  when  the  modesty 
and  inward  horror  depending  on  a  ruined  character  deve- 
loped itself.  We  think  we  are  the  first  to  herald  the  good 
tidings  that  an  active  and  competent  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will,  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament, 
direct  the  attention  of  the  State  to  this  grievance,  and  will 
in  addition  ask  for  a  measure  that  will  have  for  its  object 
the  punishment  of  the  seducer  in  a  summary  manner.  Our 
only  wonder  is,  why  England  has  remained  in  apathy  and 
apparently  cold  indifference  so  long,  over  so  serious  a  social 
grievance,  but  if  the  Government  will  support  such 
Asylums,  and  give  the  erring  woman  in  her  first  backsliding 
from  strict  propriety  a  chance  of  reforming  and  of  regaining 
a  position  lost,  and  wiping  off  the  tarnish  upon  her  moral 
character,  it  will  truly  be  a  most  praiseworthy  action,  and 
no  body  of  men  will  know  how  to  appreciate  it,  after  the 
poor  victims  themselves,  better  than  the  members  of  the 
Medical  Profession. 

Private  Lunatic  Asylums. 

In  a  recent  tour  along  the  borders  of  Wales,  we  visited 
the  Asylum  at  Church  Stretton,  the  proprietor  of  which, 
Mr.  Hyslop,  offered  us  every  facility  to  acquaint  ourselves 
with  the  medical  and  domestic  arrangements.  We  wan- 
dered about  the  establishment  and  grounds  without  let  or 
hindrance,  entered  into  conversation  indiscriminately  with 
the  patients,  and  were  pleased  to  see  such  order  and  con- 
tentment reign,    A  greater  testimony  to  the  character  and 


worth  of  the  proprietor  of  this  asylum  could  not  be  found, 
than  that  more  than  one  patient,  when  discharged  cured, 
had  obtained  permission  to  still  reside  in  the  house  a3 
private  boarders.  The  following  particulars  gathered  at 
the  visit  referred  to  will,  perhaps,  interest  some  of  our 
readers  :  Patients  are  accommodated,  and  receive  the  com- 
forts of  a  first-class  home,  at  terms  varying  from  a  guinea 
a  week  upwards.  The  Home  Park  is  over  100  acres  in 
extent,  and  the  walks  and  drives  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
are  amongst  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  scenery  in 
the  kingdom.  The  out-door  amusements,  such  as  cricket 
and  gardening,  are  much  appreciated  in  fine  weather, 
whilst  equal  regard  is  paid  to  indoor  recreation  in  the 
shape  of  billiards,  music,  &c.  ;  and  for  the  more  wealthy, 
additional  luxuries  are  provided  in  saddle-horse  and  car- 
riage exercise.  To  the  physiologist,  an  asylum  of  this 
class,  which  necessarily  contains  the  better  class  patients, 
affords  an  illimitable  scope  for  study.  The  farmer  pa- 
tient, ever  ready  with  advice  as  to  the  management  of  the 
homestead,  which,  fortunately  for  the  cattle,  could  not 
always  be  adopted  ;  the  phrenetic  barrister  insisting  upon 
— what  those  piping  worthies  never  do — pleading  your 
cause  gratis.  We  were,  ourselves,  generously  offered  the 
next  presentation  to  a  Professorship  at  Oxford  University, 
value  half  a  million,  by  a  passed  Oxonian  ;  and  a  still 
more  valuable  document  was  placed  in  the  hand  of  the  * 
proprietor,  at  the  Asylum  Board,  which  consisted  of  a 
strip — the  margin  of  a  newspaper — whereon  was  written, 
pay  to  the  order  of  W.  Hyslop,  Esq.,  the  sum  of  .£800,000  ; 
whilst  another  peripatetic,  formerly  one  of  the  most  elo- 
quent of  town  councilmen  in  a  neighbouring  city,  displayed 
his  bent  in  a  phylactery  upon  which  was  written  "  mottled 
soap,"  and  about  which  decidedly  useful  article  he  was  wont 
to  indulge  in  a  peroration  of  no  mean  order.  For  the  last 
twenty  years,  private  asylums  have  been  open  to  the  in- 
spection of  the  public,  and  every  means  adopted  to  remove 
those  impressions  which  such  novels  as  Valentine  Vox  had 
not  unnaturally  impressed  them  with  ;  and  now  that  Psy- 
chology has  become  an  advanced  and  defined  science, 
it  is  really  pitiable  that  such  superlative  twaddle  should 
still  be  preached  by  one  or  two  contemporaries,  who  speak 
of  "  rib-breaking  "  and  "  bone-crushing,"  as  if  asylums, 
public  and  private,  were  nothing  better  than  improvised 
mills  to  reduce  those  osseous  portions  of  the  human  eco- 
nomy to  a  state  analogous  to  the  brains  of  the  writers. 
With  reference  to  certain  prolific  causes  of  insanity,  we  will 
give  Mr.  Hyslop's  words,  feeling  that  the  opinion  of  a  gen- 
tleman of  such  extensive  practical  experience  and  acute 
perception  should  carry  its  own  weight.  He  said  "  there 
is  no  doubt  that  among  the  chief  causes,  are,  nervous 
diseases  and  quackery  ;"  and  that  in  the  pockets  of  many 
patients  he  finds  on  entering,  one  or  more  of  the  vil- 
lanous  pamphlets  of  the  quack  scoundrels  who  infest  every 
large  town,  sowing  destruction  broadcast  through  every 
village  and  hamlet.  Can  nothing  be  done  with  these  ? 
Mr.  Hyslop  further  thinks  that  the  indiscriminate  mixing 
of  the  idiotic  and  insane  with  the  general  community  is  a 
fruitful  source  of  chronic  idiotcy,  and  the  public  should 
be  taught  that  asylums  are  as  essential  for  the  treatment 
of  mental  diseases,  as  are  hospitals  for  bodily  ailments. 
Referring  to  public  asylums  he  maintains  with  some  show  of 
reason  that  no  building  should  contain  more  than  300  or  41 0, 
that  an  acre  of  land  for  tillage  and  other  purposes  should 
be  secured  for  every  four  patients,  and  that  the  medical 
superintendent  should  be  monarchical.     Managers  should 
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be  appointed  over  the  male  departments,  as  matrons  are 
over  the  female,  being  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
attendants,  &c.  At  present,  the  medical  superintendent 
is  overloaded  with  the  internal  economy,  and  has  not, 
therefore,  the  time  to  devote  to  his  more  important  pro- 
fessional duties  and  requirements  in  an  establishment  con- 
taining five  or  six  hundred  patients.  We  were  glad  to 
find  throughout  such  excellent  management  here  ;  and,  in 
mentioning,  as  an  illustration,  the  one  we  have  just  visited, 
we  need  only  add  that  it  is  not  an  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  that  plenty  of  others  would  be  found  had  we  more 
time  and  space  to  devote  to  the  inquiry.  The  establishment 
we  have  spoken  of  is  for  gentlemen  only,  Dr.  Clement,  M.P. 
for  Shrewsbury,  being  the  consulting  physician,  and  Dr. 
McClintock,  the  medical  attendant  ;  but  there  is  another 
similarly  conducted  for  ladies  about  a  mile  distant,  under 
the  proprietary  of  Mrs.  Bakewell,  widow  of  the  late  Dr. 
Bakewell,  so  that  the  little  town  of  Church  Stretton  can 
boast  of  two  of  the  best  private  asylums  in  Great  Britain. 


Official  Incompetency  in  Matters  Pharma- 
ceutical 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition  discloses  the  incredible  fact  that 
the  loss  on  the  sale  of  medicines  ordered  for  that  under- 
taking was  £35,829. 

In  any  other  country  where  official  incompetency  is 
less  glaring,  and  commercial  corruption  less  flagrant,  so 
scandalous  a  transaction  would  be  marked  by  some  de- 
cisive action  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Let  our 
readers  picture  to  themselves  the  rottenness  of  our  ad- 
ministrative departments  when  an  over-supply  faintly 
represented  by  a  per-centage  loss  of  nearly  £40,000  can 
pass  the  observation  of  responsible  controllers. 


Professor    Hcxley  will  give   the   Address    at    the 
British  Association  next  month. 


Scarlet  Fever  is  increasing  in  London. 

Ma  B.  Carter  has  been  appointed  Ophthalmic  Sur- 
geon to  St.  George's  Hospital. 


Baron  Diergakdt  has  given  £10,000  to  the  German 
Hospital,  London. 

The  Mayor  of  Aberystwith,  whilst  preaching  on  Sunday 
last  at  a  dissenting  chapel  of  which  he  was  deacon,  was 
attacked  severely  with  paralysis,  and  fell  almost  lifeless 
among  his  congregation. 

Bt  a  new  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Poor-law  Board  may 
define  cases  in  which  the  guardians  of  a  parish  may  pay 
the  expense  of  a  pauper's  conveyance. 


Thk  Director-General  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Navy,  Dr.  Armstrong,  R.N.,  has  concluded  his  official 
inspection  of  the  naval  medical  establishments  at  Ply- 
mouth. 


The  new  law  of  life  assurance  is  now  in  force,  and  we 
trust  will  be  found  of  some  protection  ;  at  any  rate,  it 
will  enable  proposing  assurers  to  ascertain  some  of  the 
facts  of  the  company's  finance. 


M.  Hussox,  the  Director-General  of  Public  Assistance 
for  the  Hospitals  at  Paris,  has  obtained  from  the  War 
Minister  an  exemption  of  the  Hospital  Students  from 
military  duty. 

If.  Wcrtz,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  has  put 
forth  a  statement  that  the  students  who  are  inscribed  in 
the  registry  of  the  Val-de-Grace,  shall  be  retained  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  localities  where  they  may  now  be,  and 
will  not  be  required  to  report  themselves  at  the  military 
depots. 


The  Poor-law  Board  have  not  approved  the  proposal  o^ 
the  St.  Pancras  Guardians  to  require  their  Medical  Officers 
to  devote  all  their  time  to  the  poor.  The  only  objection 
to  such  a  move  is  the  vested  interest  of  men  now  in  prac- 
tice. Could  not  this  plan  be  gradually  brought  into 
operation  ? 

We  hear  that  the  general  health  of  Lady  Mordaunt  has 
lately  improved,  but  that  her  mental  state  is  such  that  it 
is  necessary  for  her  to  remain  under  medical  care.  She  is 
in  a  first-class  and  most  comfortable  private  asylum  near 
London. 


The  PeupU  Francais  makes  the  following  statement, 
which  may  be  worth  much  or  nothing : — "  We  are  in- 
formed from  Sonlz  of  a  violation  of  the  Convention  of  Ge- 
neva in  the  case  of  Army  Surgeons  acting  under  Marshal 
MacMahon.  Several  Medical  Officers  have  been  detained 
for  the  last  eight  days,  and — what  we  should  not  have  be- 
lieved unless  we  had  personal  knowledge  of  its  truth — 
their  horses,  baggage,  money,  and  clothes  have  been  taken 
from  them  ;  and,  not  content  with  these  indignities,  the 
Prussian  officers  would  not  give  them  during  their  im- 
prisonment either  food  or  lodging.  Many  of  them  were 
obliged  to  lie  on  the  ground,  and  had  nothing  to  eat  for 
several  days  but  potatoes  found  in  the  fields." 

M.  Dorvault,  Director  of  the  Central  Pharmaceutical 
Establishment  of  France,  has  presented  to  the  Society  for 
the  Succour  of  the  Wounded  100  kilogrammes  of  quinine, 
500  litres  of  quinine  wine,  and  material  for  10,000  litres 
of  hygiene  drink.  In  addition,  he  has  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  administration  at  St.  Denis,  five  chambers  with 
beds  for  wounded  officers,  buildings  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  ambulances  for  200  wounded  men,  stables  for 
horses,  with  every  necessary  medicine,  and  a  fire  brigade 
of  ten  men. 


It  has  been  stated,  upon  what  we  must  reluctantly  con- 
sider good  authority,  that  a  successor  has  actually  been 
appointed  to  the  late  Military  Commandant  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital  at  Netley.  That  such  a  functionary  is 
as  much  out  of  place  in  an  establishment,  the  sole  purpose 
of  which  is  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  sick,  as  a  medical 
man  would  be  at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  has  so  often  been 
remarked,  that  we  now  almost  hesitate  in  printing  the 
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self-evident  fact.  "We  have  observed,  with  considerable 
satisfaction,  the  resolution  displayed  by  the  Admiralty 
in  abolishing  the  position  of  Captain  Superintendent  of 
Haslar  Hospital,  at  the  same  time  that  we  congratulate 
Inspector-General  Salmon  upon  the  success  and  efficiency 
with  which,  under  his  sole  rule,  the  entire  administration  of 
the  establishment  is  conducted,  including  matters  of  profes- 
sional detail,  of  finance,  and  discipline ;  nor  have  we  ever 
heard  it  asserted  that  the  absence  of  the  late  Governor  of 
Netley  has  been  missed  in  an  official  sense,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  a  social.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that  the  Inspector-General 
there  could  conduct  the  whole  duties  of  administration  as 
easily  and  well  as  Dr.  Salmon  does  at  Haslar,  at  the  same 
time  that  a  considerable  money-saving  would  be  effected 
to  the  public,  and  a  good  deal  of  irritation  saved  to  officers 
more  immediately  concerned. 

The  time  has  more  than  arrived  when  each  department 
of  the  public  service  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for 
what  directly  concerns  it,  and  for  no  more  ;  military  officers 
should  be  so  for  those  of  a  military  nature  ;  medical 
officers  for  all  that  bears  upon  the  treatment,  accommoda- 
tion, and  general  management  of  the  sick  ;  but  of  all 
places,  hospitals  are  surely  the  very  last  in  which  military 
pomp  and  circumstance  are  in  any  way  appropriate.  We 
are  aware  that  it  is  in  contemplation  to  abolish  double 
government  in  military  hospitals,  and  to  throw  the  entire 
management  upon  the  medical  department.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  ;  and  it  is  to  be  devoutly  wished,  considering  the 
present  aspect  of  public  affairs,  that  such  a  change  may 
not  be  long  delayed,  at  a  time  when  all  preparations  for 
probable  emergencies  ought  to  be  completed.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  military  authorities  may  yet  be  induced  to 
leave  well  alone  as  regards  Netley — taking  in  this  an  ex  - 
ample  of  what  has  been  done,  with  such  excellent  results,  at 
Haslar.  May  we  point  to  some  of  the  results  of  military 
administration  in  the  French  Army  as  quite  recently  de- 
scribed, and  ask  if  such  a  system  should  be  any  longer 
copied  in  ours  ?  It  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  of  23rd  August : — "  But  the  beaurocratic  obstacles 
have  been  "too  great,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  on 
the  French  side  have  been  frightfully  aggravated  by  official 
incompetence."  So  much  for  their  system  of  military 
intendance. 


SCOTLAND. 


GLASGOW. 


The  trustees  of  Anderson's  University  have  elected 
Dr.  J.  E.  Thorpe,  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  to  the 
Chair  of  Chemistry,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Penny. 
The  other  candidates  were  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Brown,  Liver- 
pool; Mr.  Tatlock,  Glasgow;  and  Dr.  John  Clark,  Glasgow. 


EDINBURGH. 

It  is  stated  that  the  University  authorities  contemplate 
purchasing  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  present  Royal 
Infirmary.  The  price  mentioned  is  about  £20,000.  The 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Infirmary  is  expected  to  be 
laid  in  October  next,  when  it  is  hoped  the  Prince  of 
"Wales  will  preside. 


A  general  Poor-law  order  has  been  issued  to  the  effect 
that  appointments  of  Medical  Officers  alter  Sept.  2t)  next 
will  be  permanent. 


jNgiM  §^j.crrk 


Remarkable    Case    of    Alopecia,    the    Result    of 

Cerebral  Injury. 

By  R.  Cooper  Todd,  A.B.,  Staff-Surgeon. 

Alopecia,  partial  and  complete,  is  often  the  result  of 
special  dyscrasise,  or  zymotic  diseases.  It  has  followed 
parturition,  and  in  fact  any  influence  producing  cachexia. 
It  is,  however,  generally  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of 
syphilitic  infection,  and  some  have  blamed  the  exhibition 
of  mercury  for  the  baldness. 

In  such  cases,  however  the  loss  of  hair  is  mostly  partial, 
and  it  is  confined  to  the  scalp.  It  is  also  generally  slowly 
progressive,  extending  over  a  few  weeks,  or  even  months  ; 
and  the  patients  are  apt  to  recover  as  the  cachectic  state 
passes  away. 

In  the  case  about  to  be  recorded,  however,  the  loss  of 
hair  was  general,  and  took  place,  when  it  began,  at  once. 
The  patient  was  a  strong,  healthy,  hirsute  man  in  the 
prime  of  life,  and  free  from  any  scrofulous  or  syphilitic 
taint.  The  alopecia  came  on,  it  is  true,  some  time  after 
the  cerebral  injury,  and  after  the  exhibition  of  both  mercury 
and  the  bromide  of  potassium,  yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  history  of  the  case,  particularly  when  compared 
with  that  of  another  similar  one,  points  to  some  nervous 
influence  as  the  cause  of  baldness. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  original  cerebral 
injury  was  treated  on  the  expectant  principle,  nourishment 
and  even  stimulants  being  cautiously  administered.  The 
exhibition  of  mercury  was  proposed  by  that  distinguished 
practitioner,  the  late  Dr.  Hutton,  whose  valuable  aid  I  had 
solicited,  but  the  medicine  was  not  administered,  in 
deference  to  my  opposition  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  relate  that 
the  very  first  serious  symptoms  in  the  case  followed  the 
action  of  two  mercurial  purgative  pills,  taken  without 
advice  by  the  patient  himself. 

It  is  thought  that  the  unique  character  of  the  case 
justifies  the  hope  that  it  is  Avorthy  of  a  place  among  the 
recorded  cases  in  the  Army  Medical  Report,  although  the 
case  per  se  has  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
"  Lancet. " 

In  the  summer  of  1863  I  was  called  to  see  a  gentleman, 
aged  about  forty-five,  at  an  hotel  in  Bray,  Ireland,  who  had 
been  thrown  from  the  side  of  an  Irish  car  upon  his  head, 
and  received  a  partial  concussion  of  the  brain.  Immedi- 
ately after  the  accident  he  was  quite  master  of  himself,  and 
able  to  continue  his  journey  until  he  reached  the  hotel, 
which  was  about  four  miles  from  the  site  of  the  accident. 
When  I  saw  him  he  was  slightly  confused  in  mind,  but 
perfectly  able  to  answer  questions,  and  conscious  of  the 
passing  events.  By  my  advice  he  remained  that  night  in 
the  hotel ;  but  the  next  morning,  before  I  had  time  to  visit 
him,  he  had  left  the  hotel  and  returned  to  his  home  in 
Dublin,  a  distance  of  quite  twelve  miles,  which  he  accom- 
plished by  rail  and  by  cabs.  In  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing day,  and  for  a  few  days  after,  some  alarming  symptoms 
supervened.  Hemiplegic  convulsions  of  an  epileptiform 
character  came  on,  accompanied  by  total  unconsciousness  ; 
but  the  fits  were  of  short  duration,  and  in  the  interim  the 
patient  was  collected.  There  was,  however,  present  at 
times  a  peculiar  kind  of  delirium,  like  that  common  in 
some  low  fevers.  The  patient  rose  from  bed,  seemed 
anxious  to  hide  away  and  lock  up  in  his  chest  ol'  drawers 
trifling  articles,  such  as  a  scrape  or  t  WO,  and  on  one  occasion 
he  tried  hard  to  throw  himself  out  of  his  window  ;  but  at 
the  same  time,  when  addressed,  he  was  quite  amenable  to 
government,  and  recognized  those  about  him.  In  a  short 
time  he  quite  recovered,  and  in  less  than  six  weeks,  I 
think,  after  the  accident,  managed  successfully  some  mit 
important  private  bnsit 

However,  in  the  course  of  time,  he  suffered,  as  he  stated 
himself  to  me  afterwards,  from  oeeasional  headaehes,  and 
he  sought  medical  advice,  1  thiuk,  in  Scotland,     lie  thou 
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underwent  a  course  of  mercury,  and  subsequently  took 
daily,  for  about  twelve  months  as  I  understood  him  to  say, 
thirty  grains  of  the  bromide  of  potassium,  when  he  found 
that  one  morning,  on  proceeding  to  shave,  he  had  no  beard 
to  cut  ;  and  subsequently  and  rapidly  all  his  hair  fell  out, 
not  only  from  his  head  and  face,  but  from  hi3  chest  and 
body,  and  up  to  this  time  he  had  been,  as  I-  have  said,  a 
very  hirsute  man. 

This  peculiar  result  of  the  accident  was  brought  to  my 
notice  only  the  other  day  (1869)  by  the  gentleman  himself. 
He  was  then  in  excellent  health,  but  perfectly  free  from 
any  trace  of  hair.  He  stated  that  his  taste  and  smell  were 
not  quite  so  good  as  they  used  to  be,  but  that  in  every 
other  respect  he  was  quite  well  and  hearty,  and  that  he 
had  never  had  any  approach  to  any  epileptiform  seizure 
since  the  first  attack. 

At  first  I  was  very  much  disposed  to  regard  the  alopecia 
as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  bromide  of  potassium. 
This  idea  was  strengthened  by  considering  the  effect  which 
the  continued  use  of  the  iodide  has  been  known  to  have 
upon  the  testes  in  males  and  upon  the  breasts  in  females. 
I  gave  up  this  idea,  however,  on  reading  the  report  of  a 
case,  similar  at  least  as  far  as  the  loss  of  hair  goes,  alluded 
to  in  Holmes's  "  System  of  Surgery,  "  article  "  Accidents 
from  Lightning,  '*'  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  by  my 
friend,  Dr.  H.  Massey.  In  both  cases  the  baldness  follow- 
ed nervous  shock.  In  the  one  mentioned  by  Mr.  Holmes, 
the  depilation  began  the  day  after  the  accident,  which  was 
a  lightning  stroke.  The  patient  was  a  naval  captain,  and 
during  a  thunderstorm  he  was  knocked  down  by  lightning, 
and  the  very  next  day  the  hair  fell  off  from  all  his  body. 
In  the  following  year  the  finger-nails  (wrongly  printed  in 
the  "  Lancet ""  toe-nails '')  "scaled  away,"  those  of  the 
toes  experiencing  do  visible  change. 

As  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  alupecia  was  not  the  effect 
of  treatment  in  the  case  recorded  in  Mr.  Holmes's"  Sur- 
gery, "  so  I  think  it  may  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  bald- 
ness in  the  case  of  my  friend  resulted  from  cerebral  injury, 
and  not  from  the  subsequent  treatment. 


®0rrjcsjj0H&nu*. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS  AND   CIRCULAR. 

[letter  from  dr.  c.  r.  DRTSDALE.] 

Sir, — As  this  is  the  usual  time  for  taking  an  annual  holi- 
day, I  have  thought  it  might  be  interesting  and  instructive  to 
visit  the  country  of  our  neighbours  and  allies,  not  only  in  the 
day  of  their  pride,  but  also  whilst  they  are  suffering  so 
terribly  from  that  curse  of  the  race,  war.  We  heard,  indeed, 
rumours  that,  because  Paris  was  en  ctot  de  siir/r,  we  should 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  city  without  passports,  and  M  I 
had  not  provided  myself  with  one  of  these  somewhat  anti- 
quated papers,  I  began  to  think  I  should  be  condemned  to 
hear  about  the  war  doings  in  some  baia  de  Mtr}  such  as 
Etretat  or  Trouville,  both  of  which  I  visited  en  route  for 
Paris.  However,  on  arriving  at  the  fortifications  of  the  town 
by  the  gate  which  leads  to  Versailles,  no  objection  was  made 
to  the  entrance  of  any  of  the  passengers  in  the  carriage  which 
I  occupied,  and  we  passed  through,  having,  however,  to  make 
a  detour,  because  the  raad  was  being  obliterated  in  order  to 
construct  a  drawbridge,  instead  of  the  ordinary  route.  But 
when  we  passed  through  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  it  was  still 
more  evident  that  we  were  in  a  city  suffering  under  the  sus- 
pense and  agony  of  war  times.  There  had  been  a  disturbance 
the  day  before,  and  the  troops  had  charged  the  crowds  in  the 
Place  ;  while  even  on  this,  the  day  after,  groups  were  scattered 
over  its  vast  extent,  conversing  in  an  animated  manner  about 
the  advisability  of  getting  rid  of  the  Emperor  and  family, 
and  proclaiming  a  Republic,  to  avenge  the  defeats  of  the  pre- 
vious days. 

_  Were  I  member  of  a  profession  accustomed  only  to  cheerful 
sights,  I  should,  indeed,  have  remained  out  of  this  city  just 
now.  Paris  is  plunged  in  the  deepest  sorrow.  No  music,  no 
amusements  are  cared  for,     Everyone  reads  the  journals  from 


morning  till  night  ;  men  and  women,  too,  rich  and  poor. 
Everywhere  you  hear  that  such  an  one  has  lost  his  son,  or  her 
husband,  or  brother,  or  dear  friend  in  those  accursed  combats 
of  Wissembourg,  &c.  The  hearts  of  our  medical  brethren, 
too,  are  sad.  They  seem,  in  the  exercise  of  their  profession 
as  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons,  to  ask  themselves,  "  What 
use  are  our  feeble  efforts,  towards  saving  a  few  damaged  lives, 
in  comparison  with  the  atrocious  losses  inflicted  in  an  hour  or 
two  by  the  deadly  engines  of  modern  warfare  on  so  many 
thousands?"  The  only  redeeming  feature  of  the  moment  in 
my  eyes  is  the  Society  of  Succour  to  the  Wounded  Soldiers, 
which  holds  its  committee  meetings  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the 
Palais  de  l'Industrie.  The  morning  after  my  arrival  I 
hastened  to  visit  this  admirable  bud  of  modern  philanthropy, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  shown  over  the  whole  of  the 
departments  by  a  kind  Frenchman,  a  professional  brother  who 
had  served  in  America  during  the  war  and  on  the  same  ser- 
vise.  In  one  of  the  rooms  sat  the  amiable  and  eminent 
senator,  Nelaton,  who  is  the  director  of  this,  as  well,  I  believe, 
as  of  the  ambulances  of  the  army. 

The  ambulances  of  the  International  Society  are  destined 
to  assist  those  of  the  army,  not  to  do  away  with  the  necessity 
for  the  latter.  When  I  visited  the  Palace  of  Industry,  there 
was  a  notice  posted  up  to  the  effect  that  the  medical  staff 
being  complete,  no  further  medical  volunteers  could  be  ac- 
cepted. This  speaks  volumes,  does  it  not  ?  for  the  generous 
intrepidity  of  our  brethren  in  the  profession  in  France. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  medical  service  of  the  ambulances 
is  fraught  with  danger  to  the  lives  of  those  following  it.  Be- 
sides the  danger  of  being  shot  by  the  enemy's  bullets,  which 
is  by  no  means  small,  there  are  to  be  taken  into  account  the 
dangers  of  pyaemia  and  of  the  diseases  of  armies,  which  so 
constantly  carry  off  large  numbers  of  the  medical  men  and 
attendants  on  these  ambulances  in  times  of  battle.  Two  die 
from  disease  to  one  from  war.  I  had  hoped  to  see  M.  Lefort, 
in  order  to  converse  with  him  on  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  and  other  matters  I  had  considerable  interest  in,  and  on 
which  he  is  a  great  authority  ;  but  he,  too,  was  no  longer  at 
the  H6pital  Cochin,  having  set  off  a  week  before  my  arrival  In 
charge  of  one  of  the  ambulances.  And  on  visiting  the  Hopital 
du  Midi,  I  found  that  the  surgeon,  M.  Liegois,  had  just  de- 
parted on  the  honourable  errand  of  solacing  the  miseries  of 
this  most  terrific  of  all  wars. 

From  different  causes,  I  find  that  there  are  very  few  of  the 
side  and  wounded  in  any  of  the  Parisian  hospitals  as  yet. 
There  was  said  yesterday  to  be  only  some  twenty  or  thirty 
wounded  men  in  the  Val-de-Grace  Hospital,  and  a  few  more 
in  the  hospital  for  old  age  in  the  Eue  des  Recollets.  But  if 
the  loth  of  August  or  thereabouts  is  to  be  the  day  of  a  great 
battle,  as  all  seem  to  say  it  is  likely  to  be,  then  there  will  be 
beds  in  all  the  hospitals  for  wounded  and  sick  both  here  and  I 
have  no  doubt  in  most  of  the  provincial  hospitals.  Conse- 
quently, in  one  or  two  of  the  hospitals  I  have  visited,  the 
beds  were  being  cleared  out,  and  the  patients  receiving  their 
exeats  in  order  to  prepare  for  such  a  dreadful  event. 

For  instance,  at  the  Hopital  du  Midi  yesterday,  M.  Mau- 
riac,  one  of  the  physicians,  was  told  that  80  of  the  300  beds 
were  vacant,  and  that  probably  these  will  be  filled  in  a  few 
days  by  wounded  soldiers.  And  the  same  is  taking  place  in 
most  of  the  other  hospitals.  There  are  no  students  at  the 
Midi  at  present,  and  no  one  to  write  out  these  interminable 
hospital  papers  but  the  doctors  and  patients  themselves.  I 
shrewdly  suspect  that  several  of  the  patients  in  hospitals  are 
glad  enough  to  shelter  themselves  there,  in  place  of  running 
off  to  what  seems  almost  certain  death  in  the  course  of  one 
or  two  days,  and  could  not  help  the  melancholy  reflection 
crossing  my  mind  when  M.  Mauriac  signed  a  certificate  of  ill- 
health  and  incapacity  for  a  poor  fellow  suffering  from  the 
anemia  caused  by  an  attack  of  universal  and  obstinate  syphi- 
litic eruption,  that  he  was  lucky  to  have  even  this  sad  disease 
at  such  a  fearful  moment  as  this,  instead  of  ' '  mourant  pour 
la  patrie." 

To  persons  possessed  of  greater  love  for  the  ridiculous  than 
myself,  it  might  have  been  laughable  to  see  how  the  Parisians 
have  passed  from  the  state  of  absolute  certainty  of  succeeding 
in  this  war  into  a  condition  verging  on  despair.  At  first,  the 
journals  spoke  very  contemptuously  of  the  Prussians,  and 
confidently  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  in  every  respect 
to  their  neighbours.  All  kinds  of  jokes  were  heard  about  the 
love  of  that  nation  for  beer,  tobacco,  and  ham  ;  and  their 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  were  commented  upon  with  consider- 
able freedom.     Among  the  attacks  made  upon  the  nation  of 
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Prussia  was  one  contained  in  a  paper  called  the  Paris-Journal, 
which,  I  must  confess,  I  think  nearly  hits  the  mark  ;  at  least, 
I  ask  any  of  our  German  friends  whether  it  is  not  partly 
true  : — ' '  Like  all  that  is  born  of  damp,  the  German  race 
spawns  rapidly  (pullule).  A  woman  who  has  only  four 
children  is  accused  of  sterility.  Germany  infests  the  whole 
world.  At  London  the  Prussians  have  invaded  the  city.  We 
find  them  everywhere  :  merchants  at  Bordeaux,  carpenters  or 
sweepers  at  Paris,  &c.  In  the  United  States  they  will  form 
the  majority  of  the  future  ;  and  the  son  of  Bismarck  will 
probably  desire  to  annex  North  America  to  the  German 
Vaterland. "  These  rapidly-breeding  and  grasping  tendencies 
of  the  Germans  are  certainly  the  weak  point  of  that  clever 
nation  ;  and  I  must  say,  in  passing,  that  able  men,  as  most  of 
the  Prussians  are,  with  whom  I  have  lately  conversed— there 
is  a  deplorable  ignorance  among  even  the  best  men  of  the 
German  nation — of  the  most  important  of  all  the  sciences,  i.e., 
political  economy  and  social  science. 

As  a  contrast  to  the  spawning  habits  of  the  Germans,  I 
may  mention  that  a  Parisian  lady  told  me  yesterday  that, 
among  her  acquaintances  in  Paris,  very  few  families  had 
more  than  one  or  two  children.  No  wonder  that  such  prudent 
persons  look  with  disgust  on  the  emigrating  and  grasping 
tastes  of  the  Prussians.  In  the  words  of  Talleyrand  they 
exclaim  "  Ces  peres  de  famille  sont  capable  de  tout  !  "  French 
people,  you  know,  do  not  emigrate,  but  can  live  at  home, 
and  are  not  forced  to  overcrowd  the  already  over-stocked 
labour  markets  of  England  and  elsewhere  like  the  pullulating 
Prussian.  In  future,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  strong  senti- 
ment against  all  nations  which,  like  the  Germans,  tend  by 
their  rapid  breeding  to  lower  our  wages.  While  I  have  the 
pen  in  my  hand  I  should  like  to  avail  myself  of  the  well- 
known  impartiality  of  your  editorship  to  reply  to  a  few  of  the 
observations  contained  in  a  letter  from  Dr.  Waring- Curran,  a 
gentleman  from  whom  I  have  learnt  a  good  deal  and  hope  to 
learn  more.  Dr.  W.  Curran  is  opposed  to  one  of  my  reme- 
dies for  prostitution,  —  viz.,  greater  facility  of  divorce.  My 
argument  for  this  greater  facility  is  that  my  experience  among 
prostitutes  as  patients — pretty  extensive — has  shown  me^that 
their  trade  is  very  largely  patronised  by  married  men  who 
have  married  from  mercenary  motives,  or  whose  partners  are 
not  par  amour.  And  I  hear  from  Mr.  Conway,  a  distinguished 
American  literary  man  in  London,  that  since  the  establishment 
of  facility  of  divorce  in  Indiana,  U.  S.,  there  has  been  hardly 
any  prostitution  in  that  State,  and  that  comparatively  few 
persons  avail  themselves  of  the  six  months'  notice  for  incom- 
patibility granted  by  the  laws.  Dr.  W.  Curran  chivalrously 
defends  the  Catholic  clergy  of  his  native  country  and  their 
dogmas.  For  my  part,  I  have  a  sincere  respect  for  all 
churches,  and  only  question  those  parts  of  their  moral  codes 
which  oppose  my  experience  as  a  medical  man.  There  are 
two  points  in  which  I  quite  disagree  with  our  Catholic  brethren 
of  the  church,  and  I  have  often  argued  with  clergymen  of 
that  church  in  France  that  they  ought  to  change  them.  The 
first  point  is  that  the  Catholic  clergy  make  it  a  mortal  sin, 
"  un  peche  mortel "  to  restrain  the  numbers  of  a  family  by 
any  means  save  that  of  abstinence.  I  think  that  this  is  quite 
a  silly  doctrine,  and  liable  to  alienate  most  men  and  women 
from  the  confessional.  The  second  dogma  I  combat  in  the 
Catholic  church  is  that  of  irrevocable  marriage,  as  I  see  con- 
stantly that  this  leads  to  crime  of  all  kinds,  to  prostitution, 
and  venereal  disease.  Lastly,  I  am  just  as  much  opposed  to 
the  cebbacy  of  priests  as  to  that  of  soldiers.  Both  soldiers 
and  celibate  priests  are  liable  to  fall  into  habits  of  masturba- 
tion, or,  as  my  lady  friends  in  Paris  assert,  the  latter  class  of 
men  constantly  use  the  confessional  to  gain  the  persons  of 
married  women.  I  trust  Dr.  Curran  will  find  that  some  of 
my  arguments  have  some  weight. 

I  see  a  letter  in  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular  from 
Mr.  Haughton  on  the  question  of  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic 
fluids.  When  I  mention  that  I  had  the  fortune  to  write  a 
few  lines  on  this  subject  in  your  columns  under  the  heading, 
"  By  a  Physician, "  on  the  6th  July,  which  that  gentleman 
refers  to  with  praise,  he  will  see  that  I  am  on  the  side  of  the 
anti-alcoholists,  and  in  favour  of  the  habitual  abstention 
from  all  but  simple  drinks.  I  believe  that  the  best  chance  for 
longevity  resides  in  simple  tastes,  and,  in  short,  that  the 
hydropathic  theory  is  not  a  bad  one  ;  only,  I  protest  with  my 
whole  soul  against  Maine  Liquor  Laws  of  any  description. 
We  have,  I  am  sure,  quite  too  many  interferences  with  our 
individual  liberty  in  English-speaking  countries  without  adding 
to  them,  as  Professor  Newman  and  others  seem  to  desire  bo 


ardently,  the  suppression  of  all  trade  in  wine  and  spirits. 
Persuade  and  convince  the  world  that  an  innocent  and  simple 
existence,  free  from  the  false  pleasures  given  by  alcohol  and 
tobacco,  is  the  happiest  in  the  long  run,  and  I,  for  my  part, 
will  do  my  best  to  help  you,  and  to  advance  that  cause  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  true  and  the  scientific  one.  But  the  mo- 
ment that  anti-alcoholists  begin  to  wish  to  have  recourse  to 
the  magistrate,  to  coerce  their  fellow-men,  or  prevent  them 
from  doing  what  they  please  with  their  own  health,  I  range 
myself  on  the  other  side,  and  am  their  determined  foe. 

I  think  it  an  immense  pity  that  able  and  energetic  men 
like  Dr.  Anstie  and  others  should  be  on  the  side  of  the  alco- 
holists,  besause  the  giving  up  of  smoking  and  drinking,  a 
difficult  matter  at  any  time  to  uncultivated  persons,  is  ren- 
dered almost  impossible  so  long  as  we  have  such  clever  jour- 
nals as  the  Practitioner  recommending  a  person  in  health  to 
take  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  wine  daily.  For  my  part,  I  see 
too  many  diseases  caused  by  alcohol  annually  not  to  be  per- 
suaded that  it  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  articles  of  diet ; 
and  I  also  may  remark  that  I  have  seen  too  many  instances  of 
longevity  and  perfect  health  in  persons  who  abstain  from  it 
not  to  feel  sure  that  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux  wine  daily  is  any- 
thing but  a  necessary  of  existence. 

I  hope,  before  leaving  this,  at  present,  sad  but  ever  charm- 
ing and  beautiful  city,  to  send  you  a  few  more  notes  on  hospi- 
tals ;  but  this  letter  is  already  absurdly  long. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  B.  Drysdale,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.L.,  F.R.C.S.E. 
Paris,  August  14,  1870. 


An  Incredible  Case. 


A  vert  remarkable  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Edward  Cass,  of 
Dresden,  Ohio,  in  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter — remark- 
able in  its  phenomena,  still  more  remarkable  in  its  treatment, 
and  most  remarkable  in  its  sequel.  The  patient  first  dis- 
covered at  about  the  age  of  sixteen  "  a  whitish,  watery 
discharge  "escaping  from  his  urethra  one  day  while  at  work  at 
his  trade  (shoe  making).  This  discharge  occurring  periodi- 
cally every  day,  he  applied  for  medical  aid  and  took  to  reading 
medical  books  himself.  All  treatment  proved  futile  until,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  came  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Cass, 
"much  emaciated,  an  indescribable  restlessness  haunted  him, 
fluid  semen  discharging  once,  twice,  or  three  times  during 
sleep,"  He  denied  having  ever  practised  masturbation, 
"never  had  erections  in  his  life,  nor  did  the  ejaculation  of 
semen  produce  the  least  sensation  approaching  organism." 

The  treatment  proposed,  and  agreed  to  by  the  patient,  was 
castration,  which  operation  was  performed  by  Dr.  Cass  on  the 
following  day.  The  day  after  the  operation  we  are  told  that 
' '  about  four  o'clock,  while  in  a  dreamy  state,  the  '  muscles 
went  through  the  motion ' — as  by  habit,  a  small  discharge 
following  ;"  the  same  thing  recurring  twenty-four  hours  after- 
wards. But  the  most  extraordinary  part  of  the  story  still 
remains  to  be  told.  A  year  after  his  emasculation,  the  patient 
announced  to  his  physician  that  he  was  "  troubled  "  with 
vigorous  erections  and  sexual  desire  (things  which  he  had 
never  experienced  before),  and  that  he  contemplated  matri- 
mony. This  intention  he  actually  carried  out,  and  we  are 
informed  that  he  has  for  now  eight  years  been  happily  married, 
though  childless. 

Assuming  that  the  microscope  gave  positive  assurance  that 
this  was  a  case  of  real  spermatorrhoea,  and  not  of  prostatic 
origin,  the  question  is  to  be  asked  whether  castration  was  a 
justifiable  operation  ;  and  this  question  we  think  will  be 
unhesitatingly  answered  in  the  negative  by  ninety-nine  in 
every  hundred,  irrespective  of  such  a  process  being  forbidden 
by  law  even  with  the  patient's  consent.  But  laying  this  aside, 
the  subsequent  access  of  venereal  appetite  with  apparent 
virile  power  remains  to  be  explained.  It  is  known  that 
eunuchs,  made  so  in  manhood,  may  retain  the  former  desires 
which  they  can  no  longer  gratify  ;  but  that  one  who  never 
before  felt  the  sexual  instinct  should  have  it  roused  by  the 
ablation  of  its  proper  organs  is  something  passing  comprehen- 
sion. In  the  absence  of  a  minute  examination  of  the  parts  re- 
moved, we  are  almost  enough  like  Didymus  (whose  name,  by 
the  way,  signifies  a  testicle)  to  believe  in  an  undescended 
testis  and  a  scrotal  tumour — in  any  other  imaginable  complica- 
tion— rather  than  in  the  paradox  thus  seemingly  recorded.— 
(few  York  Med.  Gaz. 
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Defect  of  Epiglottis. 

Ik  place  of  the  epiglottis  a 3  normally  fashioned,  there  was 
found  by  Dr.  Eberth,  in  a  female  fifty-six  years  old,  merely  a 
fold  of  the  mucous  membrane,  5  mms.  high  and  1  mm.  thick, 
with  a  crescentiform  body  of  a  fibro-cartilaginous  consistence 
3  "5  mms.  high.  From  the  point  of  insertion  of  this  fold  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  spread  two  other  wider 
folds,  which  turning  backwards,  under  the  pointed  angle, 
united,  and  with  the  epiglottidean  fold  closed  the  three 
cornered  glottidean  cleft.  There  was  no  reason  to  infer  that 
in  this  case  the  defect  of  epiglottis  was  a  secondary  abnormity, 
it  was  evidently  congenital.  There  were  only  slight  func- 
tional disturbances.  The  case  is  one  seldom  met  with.  Dr. 
E.  cites  as  the  only  recorded  case  besides  his  own,  that  of 
Targiom  Tozetti  ;  even  in  this  case,  however,  J.  F.  Meckel 
believes  the  defective  epiglottis  to  have  been  the  result  of 
disease  occurring  after  birth. —  Virchow's  Arch,  xliii. 

Yankee  "  Coroners  "  Law. 

Ik  addition  to  the  Franco-Prussian  difficulty,  last  week  was 
rendered  historically  notable  by  a  declaration  of  war  between 
two  New  York  coroners  over  the  body  of  one  Florence  Scannel, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  come  to  his  death  from  the  effects  of 
a  pistol  shot  wound  received  on  the  3rd  of  December  last.  It 
appears  that  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  Coroner  Rollins 
went  to  Bellevue  Hospital  with  the  view  of  taking  the 
wounded  man's  ante-mortem  deposition  ;  but  as  Scannel 
refused  to  make  any  deposition,  the  visit  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  had  any  official  bearing.  A  fortnight  ago,  however, 
Scannel  changed  his  mind,  and  Coroner  Flynn  being  sent  for, 
received  his  deposition.  The  patient  dying,  Coroner  Rollins 
proceeds  to  his  residence,  and  meeting  with  objections  from 
the  friends  of  the  deceased,  has  a  police  force  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  the  house,  while  he  goes  after  Coroner  Flynn.  The 
latter  individual  meanwhile  arrives  at  the  house,  has  the 
police  guard  removed,  and  takes  possession  himself.  Coroner 
Rollins  returns,  and  being  admitted  after  some  difficulty, 
claims  jurisdiction  on  the  ground  that  he  would,  if  he  could, 
have  made  an  investigation  seven  months  ago,  and  further 
that  he  has  retained  Scannel's  pistol  (by  what  right  does  not 
appear).  On  the  other  hand,  Coroner  Flynn  claims  that  he 
actually  took  the  ante-mortem  deposition,  and  as  he  has  the 
friends  of  the  defunct  on  his  side,  refuses  to  yield,  and  Coroner 
Rollins,  fearing  personal  violence,  is  forced  to  retire  from  the 
field.  Then  comes  the  alleged  murderer  to  protest  that 
Coroner  Flynn  is  "  personally  and  politically  opposed  to  him, 
and  that  he  fears  his  safety  will  be  jeopardized  by  a  packed 
jury  of  Scannel's  partisans." 

Squabbles  of  this  sort  are  of  little*  general  interest  further 
than  as  they  excite  a  wish  among  medical  jurisprudents  that 
coroners  were  of  the  nature  of  Kilkenny  cats  ;  but  they  serve 
to  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  our  present  system  of  electing 
men  to  an  important  office  on  purely  political  grounds.  One 
coroner  with  proper  assistants  would  amply  suffice  for  the  city 
of  New  York  ;  but  even  if  there  be  more  than  one  they  should 
all  be  medical  men  with  more  regard  for  pathology  than  for 
politicj,  more  solicitude  for  forensic  medicine  than  for  inquest 
fees. — New  York  Med.  Gaz. 


Igebial    gfefos. 


Refusing  to  Vaccinate. — At  Leeds,  on  Tuesday,  four  per- 
sons, summoned  for  refusing  to  have  their  children  vaccinated, 
were  ordered  to  comply  with  the  Act,  and  pay  cos's.  One  of 
them,  a  chemist,  named  Toulson,  was  summoned  for  the  thir- 
teenth time,  and  declined  to  comply,  on  the  ground  that  he 
would  not  be  the  murderer  of  his  child. 

Post-Mortems  at  Guy's  Hospital.— Another  case  was  brought 
before  the  sitting  magistrate  last  week,  when,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Benson,  the  applicant  said  he  had  not  read  the  report  of 
a  similar  case  from  the  same  hospital,  which  was  dismissed 
some  short  time  back.  Mr.  Benson  said  the  complainant  in 
the  previous  case  had  withdrawn  it  because  he  could  not  take 
the  case  to  a  superior  court.  He  had  spent  £3  or  £9,  and  if 
the  applicant  were  to  take  the  case  through  it  would  cost  him 
between  £50  and  £60.  Mr.  Benson  said  he  would  commit 
Dr.  Morrison,  or  the  whole  of  the  medical  profession,  if  the 
applicant  would  bring  proof  that  he  would  prosecute  at  the 
trial.  The  applicant,  who  said  he  was  only  a  working  man, 
and  had  no  money,  left  the  court  evidently  much  disappointed. 


Naval  Medical  Volunteers  for  the  Continent.— The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  states  that  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hos- 
pitals and  Fleets,  H.  J.  Domville,  C.B.,  immediately  after  the 
first  serious  engagement  between  the  French  and  Prussians, 
volunteered  to  proceed  to  the  Continent,  with  a  view  of 
placing  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  those  who  have  charge 
of  the  wounded  of  the  two  armies,  but  the  Lords  of  the  Ad- 
miralty declined  to  give  him  leave.  Several  other  eminent 
naval  surgeons  have  followed  the  example  set  by  Dr.  Dom- 
ville, with  the  same  result. 

Ecce  Signum  '. — Some  time  ago  we  directed  the  attention 
of  the  proper  authorities  to  the  vilely  fraudulent  system 
adopted  by  many  metropolitan  tradtrs  in  the  matter  of  weights 
and  measures.  That  our  remarks  were  pertinent  and  judicious 
is  now  beyond  question,  as  the  following  paragraph  which  we 
clip  from  the  South  London  Press  will  show  :  Another  batch 
of  64  South  London  tradesmen  were  fined  on  Wednesday  for 
being  possessed  of  short  weights  and  measures.  They  con- 
sisted of  13  chandlers,  11  oilmen,  10  butchers,  5  each  of  pub- 
licans and  bakers,  4  each  of  fruiterers  and  cheesemongers,  3 
coal-dealers,  2  each  of  marine  store  dealers  and  grocers,  and 
1  each  of  gum  merchants,  iron-founders,  costermongers,  and 
leather-dealers.     The  total  amount  of  the  fines  was  £77  15s. 

Vaccination  Gratuities. — Mr.  James  Flexman,  Surgeon  to 
the  South  Molton  Union  Workhouse,  has  been  awarded  by 
the  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Inspector  of  Vaccination,  £3  12s.,  as  an 
extra  gratuity  for  the  manner  in  which  vaccination  has  been 
performed  in  that  institution. 

Health  of  Paris. — Small-pox  still  prevails  in  Paris.  One 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  deaths  have  taken  place  from  that 
disease  last  week.  Diarrhcea  has  also  set  in,  and  caused  71 
deaths  in  the  week. 

Lunacy  in  Ireland. — The  new  Report  of  the  Irish  Lunacy 
Inspectors  gives  the  total  number  of  insane  persons  in  Ireland 
in  1869  as  16,661.  This  is  a  decrease  of  174  as  compared 
with  the  number  in  1860.  In  this  period  the  number  of 
lunatics  at  large  has  decreased  from  8,991  to  6,579. 

Health  of  Liverpool. — Relapsing  fever  is  spreading  at 
Liverpool,  an  increase  of  116  cases  having  been  reported  last 
week  over  the  previous  one. 
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rrespoi  dents  not  answered  in  the  current  number  should  look 
at  the  notices  in  the  following  week. 

Notick  to  Subscribers. — The  Publishers  beg  respectfully  to  remind  those 
Gentlemen  who  have  not  paid  their  Annual  Subscription,  now  overdue, 
that  the  most  convenient  mode  of  remittance  is  bw  Post-office  Order,  or 
cheque,  which  should  be  made  payable,  in  England,  to  Albert  Alfred 
Tindall ;  Ireland,  Moffat  t  and  Co.;  Scotland,  Maclachlan  and 
Stewart. 

Acciptkd  papers  received  from  Drs.  Gordon,  Thorowgood,  Watson, 
Waring-Corran,  H.  M.  Jones,  Moore,  Archibald  Bleloch,  Drysdale,  &c. 

Dr.  Buttml  F.R.C.P.,  will  deliver  the  Introductory  Lecture  at  the 
London  Hospital. 

"War  Maps. — We  have  been  using  this  week  Stannard's  B:rd's-Eye 
View  of  the  8eat  of  War,  being  No.  7  of  a  series.  It  is  a  very  finely  co- 
loured map,  showing  the  points  very  clearly,  and  we  have  found  it  the 
most  useful  of  all  the  maps  we  have  come  across  in  these  timis. 

SUICIDE  THROUGH  PERSISTENT  ABDOMINAL  PAIS". 

We  observe  in  The  Midland  Gazette  particulars  of  an  inquest  held  at 
Sutton,  upon  the  remains  of  a  man  named  Huskinson,  who  committed 
suicide  by  hanging  owing  to  a  persistent  abdominal  paia  from  which 
he  suffered  for  some  months.  A  verdict  of  "temporary  insanity  "  was  re- 
turned. His  medical  attendant  was  baffled  by  his  case  as  no  actual  disease 
of  any  organ  could  be  detected  daring  life.  As  the  case  was  interesting, 
Dr.  Waring-Curran  obtained  permission  to  make  a  poat-ntortfw examina- 
tion. He  found  all  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  healthy,  but  he 
noticed,  we  believe,  the  intestines  tied  down  in  places  by  firm  bands  of 
lymph ;  no  doubt,  from  the  history  of  the  case,  the  sequence  of  localised 
peritonitis,  which  accounted  for  the  dragging  character  of  the  pain, 
which  was  so  severe  and  obstinate  in  yielding  to  treatmtnt,  as  to  drive 
the  unfortunate  patient  to  the  extremity  of  self-destruction. 
FORTUNE'S  REVERSES. 

We  admire  the  terms  in  which  onr  respected  and  much  ad- 
mired contemporary  The  Graphic  narrates  the  tr:al  of  a  man  named 
Barrett,  who  alleged  he  was  a  surgeon,  for  receiving  stolen  goods,  for 
which  he  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment.  It  appears 
Barrett  had  formerly  been  in  prosperous  circumstances,  but  was  ruined 
by  the  failure  of  a  '■  Whetl-bang  Company  (?)  to  whom  he  sold  £13,000 
worth  of  property  ia  Hoi  born,  for  which  he  never  got  paid.  The 
Graphic  recommends  that  the  directors  of  the  said  company  should  be 
invited  to  stand  forward  and  agree  to  divide  poor  Barrett's  penalty 
among  them,  as  they  did  his  property.  In  this  we  concur  ;  but  as  it  is 
not  likely,  we  can  only  express  our  regret  at  the  weakness  of  the  law 
respecting  the  punishment  of  those  scoundrels  who  keep  deluding  and 
ensnaring  the  public,  and  drive  to  desperation  their  unfortunate  vic- 
tims, such  as  Barrett. 
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DE.  BELL  TAYLOR  ON  THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS. 
We  observe  Dr.  C.  Bell  Taylor,  a  Nottingham  surgeon  of  repute  and 
eminence  in  that  part  of  the  country,  has  just  published  in  a  pamphlet, 
Part  II.  of  Ms  Essay  on  The  Contagions  Diseases  Act.  The  publication 
contains  the  substance  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Taylor  before  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  London,  and  which  originally  appeared  in  these  columns 
in  January  last,  •which  shows  how  despotic  measures  not  only  fail  to 
repress  venereal  diseases,  but  tend  in  a  serious  manner  to  increase 
them.  Our  author  refers  to  one  of  Mr.  Acton's  letters  published  in 
The  Medical  Press  and  Circular,  wherein  Sir.  Acton  stated  "  that 
unless  the  soldiers  are  carefully  inspected  and  secluded,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect any  benefit  from  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  Dr.  Taylor's 
pamphlet  is  a  clever  compilation  of  the  opinions  entertained  by  those 
who  oppose  the  Act  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  as  such  will  no 
doubt,  be  read  with  great  interest,  and  we  may  safely  add,  instruc- 
tion too. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Cobfielp,  W.  H.,  M.B  ,  Physician  to  the  St.  Pancras  Dispensary. 

Dixon,  J.,  LR.C.P.Ed.,  As-istant  to  the  Extra  Physicians  of  the  Royal 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Edinburgh. 

Hclke,  J.  W.,  F.R.S.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  to  be  Surgeon  at  the  Mid- 
dlesex Hospital. 

Nicholls,  W.  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  House-Surgeon  at  the  Brighton  Lying-in- 
Institution. 

Obchabd,  T.  N.,  M.B.,  Junior  House-Surgeon  at  the  Ardwick  Dispen- 
sary. 

Thorpe,  Dr.  T.  E. ,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Scientific  Chemistry 
at  Anderson's  University,  Glasgow. 

Vincent,  O.,  M.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital. 

Wallis,  A.  J.,  M.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Dartington  District 
of  the  Totnes  Union. 

Wood,  Mr.  R.  A.  H.,  Resident  Accoucheur  at  the  Liverpool  Lying-in 
Hospital. 
War    Office — Medical    Department. — Staff    Surgeon    Major    J. 

Crerar,  from  half-pay,  to  be  Staff  Surgeon  Major,  vice  F.  H.   Baxter, 

M.D.,  who  retires  upon  half-pay  ;  Surgeon  W.  T.  Harding,  from  the 

56th  Foot,  to  be  Staff  Surgeon,  vice  F.   Oakes,  appointed  to  the  56th 

Foot ;  Staff  Assistant  Surgeon  T.  B.  P.  O'Brien  to  be  Staff  Surgeon, 

vice  E.  H.  Roberts,  placed  on  half-pay ;  Staff  Assistant  Surgeon  H. 

Sherlock  to  be  Staff  Surgeon,  vice  Staff  Surgeon  Major  J.  Gorringe, 

deceased. 


VACANCIES. 

District  Lunatic  Asylum,  Clonmel. — Resident  Medical  Officer.  Ap- 
pointment in  the  hands  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland  (See  Adver- 
tisement.) 

Newport  Union,  Mons.— Resident  Medical  Officer.  Salary  £40,  with 
extras. 

Salford  Hospital. — District  Surgeon.  Salary  £80,  with  board  and 
residence. 

Chester  County  Asylum.— Assistant  Medical  Officer.  Salary  £100, 
with  board. 

Whitechapel  Union,  London. — Public  Vaccinator  for  the  entire 
Union. 


BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  AND  MEDICAL  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 

Snuff-Taking,  its  Utility  in  preventing  Consumption,  <fec.  By  Dr.  J. 
C.  Murray. 

Two  Cases  of  Rheumatic  Insanity.    By  T.  S.  Clonston,  M.D.,  &c. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Medico-Psychological  Association. 

A  Catechism  of  Health.    By  Dr.  J.  H.  Bridges. 

The  Glasgow  Medical  Journal ;  Le  Mouvement  Medicale  ;  Journal 
de  MSdecine  Mentale  ;  New  York  Gazette  ;  The  Chemist ;  New  York 
Medical  Journal ;  Nature,  &c. 
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FEVER  IN  LIVERPOOL. 

At  a  recent  weekly  meeting  of  the  Workhouse  Com- 
mittee, the  medical  officers  reported  that  on  Saturday 
last  there  were  328  cases  of  fever  in  the  hospital,  being 
an  increase  of  16  on  the  week.  Thirty-four  deaths  had 
occurred  during  the  week,  being  an  increase  of  eight  on 
the  week.  Three  of  the  deaths  had  been  caused  by  fever, 
being  three  less  than  the  preceding  week.  The  governor, 
in  his  journal,  in  an  entry,  said  : — "  I  beg  to  draw  the 
special  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  number  of  fever 
cases,  namely,  370,  under  treatment  this  morning,  which 
is  equal  to  the  accommodation  both  here  and  at  Ashfield 
street.  During  three  days  96  cases  have  been  admitted, 
showing  an  increase  much  greater  than  we  have  hitherto 
experienced,  and  calling  for  immediate  steps  being  taken 
to  make  provision  to  meet  the  requirements."  With  re- 
ference to  the  increase  of  fever  in  the  town,  Mr.  Cropper 
said  he  had  written  to  Mr.  Wm.  Rathbone,  M.P.,  asking 
him  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain  from  the 
War  Office  the  loan  of  field  hospital  tents,  which  might 
be  erected  on  some  vacant  piece  of  land  in  a  centre  por- 
tion of  the  town,  and  to  which  fever  cases  could  be  re- 
moved. In  the  course  of  some  further  conversation  seve- 
ral suggestions  were  made,  some  of  the  members  advo- 
cating the  temporary  use  of  St.  Anne's  Church,  which  is 
about  to  be  razed  to  the  ground,  as  a  temporary  hospital, 
others  holding  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  erect  tents  in 
Parliament  fields,  and  on  some  suitable  pieces  of  ground 
at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  town. 


Drury — Ferry.— On  the  24th  inst.,  at  Bishopwearmouth  Parish 
Church,  Charles  D.  Hill  Drury,  M.D.,  of  Pulham  St.  Mary,  Nor- 
folk, to  Fanny,  second  daughter  of  Robert  Ferry,  Esq.,  of  Sun- 
derland. 


Banks.— On  the  19th  inst,  W.  Roger  Banks,  M.D.,  aged  38. 

Bennett.— On  the  12th  inst.,  Samuel  Bennett,  L.R.C.S.I.,  of  Bruff, 
Co.  Limerick,  aged  63. 

Hutchinson.— On  the  9th  irlt.,  at  Wynberg,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  James 
Hutchinson,  F.R.C.S.,  late  Secretary  to  the  Medical  Board,  Cal- 
cutta. 

Maclaren.— On  board  the  homeward-bound  West  India  Steamer 
*'  Seine,"  Peter  Maclaren,  Surgeon,  of  Willianifleld,  Maudcvillc, 
Jamaica. 

Welbank.— On  the  20th  inst.,  Richard  Wclbank,  F.R.C.8.E.,  of  Cla- 
rence-place, Kilburn,  formerly  of  Chancery  lane,  aged  73. 


Mr.  Richard  C.  Hoyle  was  on  Friday  elected 
Medical  Officer  to  the  Barnstaple  Union,  at  a  salary  of  .£13 
per  annum.  There  was  only  one  candidate.  After  our 
remarks  on  this  subject,  we  think  one  candidate  was 
enough.  Wc  congratulate  Mr.  Hoyle  on  his  victory,  and 
the  guardians  in  obtaining  the  services  of  a  medical  man 
at  such  a  salary. 


MOUNT    BELLEW    UNION.—  KILLEROR AN    DIS- 
PENSARY DISTRICT. 
MIDWIFE   WANTED.— The  Committee  of  Management  of  the 
above  Dispensary  District  will,  on  WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  7th, 
proceed  to  the  appointment  of  a  properly-qualified  Midwife  tor  the 
District,  at  a  salary  of  £20  a  year. 

Applications   and  Testimonials  will  be  received  up  to  12  o'clock  on 
the  above-named  day,  by  the  Hon.  Secretary, 

THOMAS  K.  MAHON,  Esq.,  Thornfield,  Ballygar. 
August  19th.  1870.  
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OFFERS  UNUSUAL  ADVANTAGES 

FOR  the  Insertion  of  announcements,  from  its  extensive 
and  largely  increasing  circulation  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.  Being  also  supplied  to  the 
Hospital  Libraries,  &c,  it  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  medium  for 
Advertisements  of  Books,  Vacancies  and  Appointments,  Sales  and 
Transfers  of  Practices,  Surgical  Instruments,  Chemicals,  and  Trades 
generally. 

gsST*  Advertisements  for  Insertion  in  this  Journal  must  be  at  the 
Office,  on  Saturday,  by  Two  o'Clock. 

Mr.  MORGAN'S 

CONTINUOUS   INJECTOR  FOR  THE  URETHRA. 

IHE  ADVANTAGES  gained   by  this  mode  of   injection 
JL     render  it  superior  to  any  other  in  use,  as  both  hands  are  left  free. 


A  copious  injection  can  be  used  so  as  thoroughly  to  fill  the  urethra  ; 
and  the  injecting  force  can  be  accurately  regulated  by  the  patient. 


Fill  up  n.-arly  to  tin'  top  nnd  cork  tight:;/:  intro.lmv  (In-  ! 
will.     By  blowing  ktoragk  the  niouli  nuous  inj.vtion  can 

IA.  SoMbyM.-    •      I   \\NINandOo.,41(ii-iifton  st.; 
and  Messrs.  MoADAM  and  CORCORAN,  Bachelor's  Walk. 
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ARMAGH  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

KEADT  DISPENSARY. 

The  following  letter  was  read  by  the  clerk  : — 

Ready  Disper 
15th  Aug.,  1870." 
To  the  Board  of  Guardians, 

ARMAGH   UNION". 

Gentlemen', — I  enclose  Dr.  Rae's  bill  for  acting  as 
medical  attendant  to  the  Ready  Dispensary  for  the  past 
six  weeks. 

Dr.  Rae  has  filled  up  all  the  books,  and  fully  discharged 
the  various  duties  of  the  situation  during  the  above  period. 
I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

Leeper. 

The  clerk  said  that  at  the  time  Dr.  Leeper  obtained 
leave  of  absence  for  six  weeks,  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
Rae  as  his  substitute  at  a  salary  of  £2  a  week  was  noted 
in  the  minutes  ;  but  up  to  the  present  the  Commissioners 
have  not  given  their  sanction  to  the  payment  of  the  money. 
He  wished  to  be  instructed  as  to  what  he  should  do.  He 
coujd  not  draw  the  cheque  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Commissioner;?. 

Mr.  Best  said  that  when  the  application  was  made  for 
leave  of  absence  there  was  a  very  small  Board.  The  pay- 
ment of  Dr.  Leeper's  substitute  was  opposed  by  him  and 
a  few  other  guardians  ;  but  they  were  out  voted  ;  and 
since  then  no  notice  of  this  claim  has  been  given  to  the 
guardians.  He  thought  it  should  first  be  sanctioned  by  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Small. — This  is  a  most  unprecedented  claim.  Dr. 
Leeper  very  lately,  by  means  of  establishing  a  precedent, 
put  this  Union  to  an  expense  of  about  £2  >•  I  a  year.  He 
now  brings  forward  another  precedent,  by  which  every 
medical  man  in  the  Union  may  put  us  to  an  expense  of 
twelve  guineas  a  year  more.  We  have  always  acted  well 
to  our  medical  officers — if  they  were  ill  we  paid  them,  and 
paid  a  substitute.  I  am  willing  we  should  do  so  still,  pro- 
vided a  proper  ground  exists  for  it — as,  for  an  example,  an 
accident,  or  illness  caught  in  the  discharge  of  public  duty. 
But  in  this  instance  Dr.  Leeper  complained  of  rheuma- 
tism— a  complaint  to  which  many  men  of  his  age  — myself 
for  example — are  subject.  Mr.  Kirk,  M.P.  for  N 
employs  Dr.  Leeper  to  accompany  him  to  Germany  to  take 
care  of  his  precious  person,  and  Dr.  Leeper  accepts  the 
employment,  and  takes  advantage  of  the  occasion  to  drink 
from  the  spas  of  Germany.  He  applies  to  us  for  liberty  to 
go  ;  we  give  him  the  liberty,  and  we  pay  him  his  salary  ; 
Dr.  Leeper  is  well  again,  and  I  congratulate  him  on  it  ; 
but  now  here  we  have  a  claim  for  twelve  guineas  to  pay 
Dr.  Rae,  which  I  oppose  and  will  oppose  as  far  as  I  can. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Kirk  said  that  observations  had  been  made 
in  connexion  with  this  subject  which  were  quite  uncalled 
for.  Dr.  Leeper  had  been  twenty-seven  years  in  connexion 
with  the  dispensary.  During  the  whole  of  that  time  he 
never  had  sought  for  or  obtained  leave  of  absence  for  a 


single  week.  He  was  attacked  with  rheumatism  of  a  most 
virulent  type,  and  would  have  been  obliged  to  give  up.  He 
took  advantage  of  Mr.  Kirk's  going  to  Germany  to  try  the 
German  spas,  and  his  illness  had  been  removed.  I  thought 
the  union  had  been  a  gainer  by  this  because  the  sendee  of 
an  able  and  popular  practitioner  have  been  retained  to  the 
Keady  dispensary,  and  the  payment  of  the  claim  establishes 
no  precedent. 

Mr.  Winder. — This  was  all  discussed  before. 

irmun. — The  commissioners  have  not  yet  sanctioned 
the  payment  of  it.  The  question  is,  are  we  in  the  habit 
of  paying  a  substitute  for  a  medical  officer  who  goes  away 
in  ill  health. 

Mr.  Small.— Yes  :  if  he  be  in  ill  health.  I  had  rheu- 
matism the  other  day  ;  but  I  don't  call  that  ill  health. 

Mr.  Best.— In  Richhill  we  paid  our  doctor 

Mr.  Small.— But  that  wan  a  righteous  case  ;  that  man 
got  his  thigh  broken,  and  he  got  it  broken  again,  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty  to  this  Board.  But  I  consider  this 
the  most  ridiculous  claim  I  ever  heard  of. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the  Board  directed  the 
clerk  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Poor-law  Commissioners, 
and  to  request  an  answer,  and  then  to  refer  the  question 
to  a  special  meeting  of  Guardians  on  the  6th  proximo. 


LIMERICK  UNION 

THE   MEDICAL     OFFICER   OF   CASTLECONNELL     DISPENSARY 
DISTRICT. 

The  Clerk  read  a  letter  from  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners, stating  that  they  had  dismissed  Dr.  Porter,  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Castleconnell  dispensary  district,  by 
sealed  order,  as  they  believed  the  charges  made  against 
him  by  the  committee  of  management  to  be  correct. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan  enquired  whether  Dr.  Porter  had  asked 
for  a  swoin  enquiry  into  the  matter,  and  if  so,  whether  it 
had  been  refused  by  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Gabbett,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of  Manage- 
ment, said  he  would  inform  the  Board  of  the  facts. 

Dr.  0  Sullivan  said  he  merely  wanted  to  know  whether 
an  enquiry  had  been  refused. 

Mr.  Cronin  enquired  whether  it  was  customary  for  the 
Board  to  be  informed  of  the  business  of  the  committee. 

The  Chairman  replied  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Gabbett  said  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Man- 
agement had  been  held  by  direction  of  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  giving  their  observations 
on  a  report  furnished  by  Dr.  Porter  to  the  Commissioners. 
The  Committee  framed  a  report  on  the  subject,  and 
directed  it  to  be  forwarded  to  the  same  body.  At  that 
meeting  a  member  stood  up  and  produced  an  anonymous 
letter  which  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  speak  about. 
They  sent  it  to  the  Commissioners  for  their  opinion,  ac- 
companied by  a  resolution,  to  which  they  had  agreed. 
He  (Mr.  Gabbett)  as  secretary,  sent  a  copy  of  that  resolu- 
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tion  to  Dr.  Porter  on  that  day,  and  on  the  succeeding  day 
he  received  a  letter  frorn  Dr.  Porter,  declining  to  accede  to 
the  request  of  the  Committee  by  sending  in  his  resigna- 
tion. He  further  stated  that  he  would  have  a  sworn 
inquiry,  and  as  far  as  he  (Mr.  Gabbett)  recollected,  added 
that  he  hoped  his  accusers  would  not  be  his  judges.  In 
the  course  of  that  week  I  got  a  letter  from  the  commis- 
sioners containing  their  reply  to  our  report,  and  to  our 
resolution  forwarded  to  them  with  the  anonymous  letter. 
I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring  that  letter  here. 
They  (the  commissioners)  wrote  to  Dr.  Porter  requiring 
his  explanation,  and  I  believe  Dr.  Porter  wrote  a  reply, 
which  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Tinsley  said  there  was  one  thing  that  had  escaped 
Mr.  Gabbett's  notice  in  reference  to  Dr.  Porter's  letter, 
but  which  he  (Mr.  Tiusley)  recollected.  Dr.  Porter,  as  a 
person  charged  with  a  criminal  offence,  asked  the  commis- 
sioners to  send  him  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  he  was 
charged  with  writing,  and  as  soon  as  he  should  have  re- 
ceived it  he  would  then  give  them  a  reply.  The  com- 
missioners' reply  was  the  sealed  order  dismissing  him 
from  office.  He  would  ask  Mr.  Gabbett  whether  this 
was  correct. 

Mr.  Gabbett  repeated  that  so  far  as  his  recollection  of 
the  letter  was  concerned  he  believed  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Tinsley  was  partly  right  and  partly  wrong,  and  he  (Mr. 
Tinsley)  could  give  no  more  than  his  opinion  respecting 
the  letter,  and  neither  could  he  (Mr.  Gabbett).  It  is  true 
that  with  the  letter  they  furnished  me  they  also  furnished 
me  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  they  wrote  to  Dr.  Porter.  In 
the  first  place  they  say  they  asked  a  statement  from  Dr. 
Porter  with  reference  to  the  anonymous  letter.  They 
stated  in  their  letter  that  he  required  from  them  a  copy 
of  the  letter,  with  the  date  of  its  receipt  and  the  name  of 
its  recipient.  They,  the  Commissioners,  in  their  letter 
to  Dr.  Porter,  declined  to  do  this,  and  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  this,  far  from  being  an  explanation,  was  an 
aggravation  of  the  offence  ;  and  they  wound  up  by  saying 
that  in  their  opinion  the  anonymous  letter  was  written 
by  himself  (sensation).  In  that  particular  your  statement 
was  incorrect,  and  I  now  state  it  because  you  brought  it 
out  of  me  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Tinsley  said  when  the  letter  was  received, 
the  meeting  dissented,  and  stated  their  opinions  on  the 
acts  of  the  Commissioners,  which  they  considered  most 
arbitrary.  When  any  man  was  charged — no  matter  how 
humble  his  rank  might  be  he  should  first  be  tried.  He 
cared  nothing  about  Dr.  Porter,  and  knew  nothing  about 
him.  If  he  was  guilty  he  ought  to  be  tried,  but  what  he 
(Mr.  Tinsley)  complained  of  was  that  he  was  condemned 
behind  his  back,  found  guilty — the  strongest  censure  was 

}>ut  upon  him— he  was  deprived  of  the  means  of  earning 
lis  bread — he  was  dismissed  by  sealed  order  without  the 
option  of  an  investigation,  at  which  he  might  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  defending  himself.  If  an  enquiry  had 
been  instituted,  and  the  Commissioners  had  come  to  that 
resolution,  he  wonld  say  they  would  have  been  perfectly 
right  ;  but  Dr.  Porter  had  no  trial  at  all.  The  first  day 
there  were  certain  charges  made  against  him  and  he  apolo- 
gised— he  (Mr.  Tinsley)  used  the  word  advisedly — and  a 
large  number  of  the  committee  accepted  the  apology.  This 
was  in  reference  to  the  principal  charge  brought  against 
him  that  day.  A  gentleman  produced  this  anonymous 
letter,  and  another  gentleman  stated  that  he  believed  it 
had  been  written  by  Dr.  Porter.  The  latter  then  stood  up 
greatly  excited,  and  in  the  strongest  possible  manner  re- 
pudiated the  charge,  and  denied  that  he  knew  anything 
about  it.  He  beame  so  excited  that  he  was  requested  to 
leave  the  room,  which  he  did.  He  was  subsequently 
called  in  and  informed  that  the  majority  of  the  Board  had 
resolved  that  he  should  be  called  upon  for  his  resignation. 
He  (Mr.  T.)would  state  that  several  of  the  members  were 
under  the  impression  that  he  would  be  called  on  for  his 
resignation  by  the  Commissioners,  but  it  was  afterwards 
decided  by  the  Secretary  that  it  was  the  Committee  who 


had  called  upon  him  for  his  resignation.  The  doctor 
would  not  get  an  hour  to  make  his  defence,  which  he 
(Mr.  T.)  thought  extremely  harsh.  Even  though  he  were 
guilty  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  he  should  not  have 
been  convicted  and  judged  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes, 
without  an  opportunity  of  making  his  defence.  He  did 
not  wish  to  stand  up  as  an  advocate  of  his  innocence, 
but  he  should  be  held  to  be  innocent  until  found  guilty. 
At  the  last  meeting  it  was  perfectly  obvious  that  he  could 
not  hold  his  position  at  Castleconnel.  If  he  were  even 
innocent  he  could  not  hold  his  office  in  the  union. 

Mr.  Tinsley.— It  would  be  better  to  ask  the  Commis- 
sioners to  withdraw  the  sealed  order,  and  to  permit  the 
doctor  to  ask  for  an  enquiry.  We  think  it  better  that  a 
termination  should  be  put  to  this  unseemly  and  un- 
pleasant piece  of  business  that  has  been  going  on  at  Cas- 
tleconnell such  a  length  of  time.  I  may  say  that  I  made 
it  my  business  to  enquire  how  he  discharged  his  duty, 
and  I  have  been  told  that  he  discharged  it  with  ability 
and  attention.  He  may  have  had  private  faults,  but  I 
must  say  that  the  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  dis- 
trict I  was  in  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him  ;  and  it  is 
not  for  any  dereliction  of  duty  that  he  is  discharged. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan  again  put  his  previous  question  as  to 
whether  an  enquiry  had  been  refused. 

Mr.  Browne. — There  were  assertions  made  here  against 
myself  as  a  member  of  the  committee ;  for  from  the 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Tinsley  has  put  the  case  before  the 
members  of  the  Press  here,  it  appears  to  be  a  most  out- 
rageous thing. 

Mr.  Cronin. — No  mistake  about  it. 

Mr.  Myles.— Order. 

Mr.  Brown. — Why  it  was  not  Dr.  Porter  who  was  on 
his  trial,  but  the  committee.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  on  their  defence,  for  they  were  accused  of 
dereliction  of  duty.  It  was  I  who  moved  the  resolution 
that  he  be  called  upon  to  resign  ;  and  I  did  it  entirely 
irrespective  of  those  letters  ;  and  the  very  words  I  used 
were  that — Irrespective  or  those  letters  there  was  quite 
sufficient  in  what  occurred — coupled  with  what  took 
place  before — to  show  that  Dr.  Porter  was  unfit  to  fill 
the  position  he  held  in  Castleconnell.  It  was  on  the 
grounds  of  his  bringing  a  charge  against  the  committee, 
and  which  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw — that  our  charge 
against  him  was  based.  If  these  letters  had  never  been 
brought,  the  majority  of  the  committee  would  have  voted 
that  a  resolution  calling  on  him  to  resign  be  forwarded 
to  the  commisioners. 

Mr.  Tinsley. — It  is  right  for  me  to  say  that  Mr.  Bourke, 
P.  L.  I.  stated  that  his  qualifications  as  a  medical  man 
were  unexceptional,  and  I  would  take  his  opinion  res- 
pecting his  skill  before  Mr.  Gabbett's.  He  (the  doctor) 
complained  of  want  of  accommodation  at  both  stations. 
In  one  of  them  he  had  no  place  to  privately  examine  pa- 
tients, owing  to  females  occupying  both  apartments  of 
the  house.  And  in  reference  to  this  he  complained  that 
his  report  had  been  "  cushioned.''  All  this  shows  the 
downright  necessity  of  having  the  Press  present  to  report 
such  proceedings;  for  had  they  been  present  we  would 
have  had  an  accurate  report  of  the  entire  matter,  and 
gentlemen  would  not  now  be  contradicting  each  other  in 
this  unseemly  manner.  .An  investigation  should  take 
place,  and  this  unfortunate  man  should  not  be  prevented 
from  getting  a  situation  in  any  part  of  this  country. 

After  some  further  discussion,   on   the  motion  of  Mr. 
Brown,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Lallan,  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously: — "That  the  requ< 
the  Castleconnell  Dispensary  Committee  to  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners,  dated  August  22nd,  to  withdraw  their 

sealed  order  dismissing  Dr.  Porfeer,  and  allow    him  to  1 1 ■  - 

sign,  be  complied  prith  ;  or  if  they  find  they  must  adhere 
to  their  sealed  order,  that  they  will  grant  him  an  inquiry 
if  he  demands  it,'' 
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BELFAST  BOARD  OF  GUARDIAN-. 

VACCIXATIOX   OF    CHILDREN. 

Dr.  Martin  returned  a  list  to  the  Board  of  533  persons 
in  his  district  who  had  not  complied  with  the  Act,  in 
having  their  children  vaccinated. 

Mr.  Humphrey,  relieving  officer,  stated  that  in  Dr.  Rea's 
and  Dr.  Newett's  districts  there  were  TOO  cases.  Tbey 
were  proceeding  with  the  inquiry,  and  action  had  been 
taken  to  enforce  compliance  with  the  Act  in  several  of 
the  c 

Mr.  T.  Wilson,  relieving  officer,  said  he  had  completed 
Dr.  Browne's  list  of  151  cases.  On  inquiry;  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  in  98  of  the  cases  the  children  had  been  vac- 
cinated, and  with  regard  to  24  of  the  cases  legal  proceed- 
ings had  been  taken  before  the  magistrate. 

Some  conversation  took  place  as  to  who  should  take 
charge  of  this  matter,  as  the  relieving  officers  complained 
that  it  interfered  too  much  with  their  other  duties. 

Some  members  thought  that  the  medical  officers  were 
the  proper  parties  to  take  charge  of  this  matter,  but  the 
majority  of  the  members  considered  that  the  relieving 
officers  were  the  most  suitable  persons  to  be  entrusted 
with  it. 

Mr.  Gaffikin  asked  was  there  not  some  expense  in- 
curred in  getting  the  law  enforced  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Humphrey  said  there  was  expense  and  very  con- 
siderable trouble. 

Mr.  Teirney — It  would  be  a  good  way  if  the  magis- 
trates gave  the  relieving  officers  the  fines  in  each.  I'll 
warrant  you  they  would  soon  hunt  them  all  up  then. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr.  Gaffikin— Oh,  I  think  if  they  got  a  shilling  in 
every  case  in  which  there  was  a  conviction,  it  wouM  do 
very  well. 

Mr.  Humphrey — The  magistrates  can  give  that  if  they 
choose,  as  well  as  full  expenses. 

Mr.  Gaffikin — It  is  the  least  the  relieving-officer  should 
get  for  his  trouble.  (To  the  relieving-officers) — We'll 
give  you  a  shilling  in  each  case. 

Mr.  Teirney — Ah,  give  them  all  the  fines.  That  will 
never  make  them  catch  them.     (Laughter*) 

Mr.  Gaffikin  said  he  understood  a  great  many  parents 
got  their  children  vaccinated  by  private  medical  gentle- 
men, and  it  would  save  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  the 
relieving-officers,  as  well  as  inconvenience  and  expense 
to  themselves  in  being  summoned,  if  they  sent  in  the 
certificates  of  vaccination  to  the  proper  parties  to  receive 
them.  Out  of  600  returned  as  not  complying  with  the 
Act,  there  might  not  be  200  who  would  be  required  to  be 
summoned. 

The  relieving-officers  were  then  directed  to  proceed 
at  once  and  summon  all  the  defaulters  in  each  of  the 
districts. 

The  remaining  business  was  routine. 


CORK   UNION. 


A  commcxicatiox  from  the  Commissioners  was  also 
read,  asking  whether  the  resolution  of  the  Board  pro- 
posing to  increase  the  salaries  of  the  several  medical 
officers  of  the  rural  dispensary  districts  of  the  union  by 
£2  )  per  annum,  was  intended  to  extend  to  the  medical 
officer  and  apothecary  in  the  Queenstown  district,  whose 
salaries  had  been  lately  increased. 

It  was  decided  to  inform  the  Commissioners  that  Dr. 
Lawler  was  included  in  the  resolution,  but  the  others 
were  not. 


Dr.  A.  Wiltshire  has  treated  successfully  five  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  with  the  large  doses  of  digitalis  that 
have  been  previously  recommended.  We  still  should  hesi- 
tate at  these  half-ounce  doses  of  tincture  of  so  uncertain  a 
drug. 


ADDRESS  AND  PRESENTATION  TO  WM. 
SCOTT,  ESQ.,  M.D.,  J.P. 
A  meeting  was  held  in  the  Aughnacloy  Court  House 
on  Saturday,  the  20th  instant,  which  was  largely  attended 
by  the  gentry  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  the  object 
being  to  present  an  address  and  testimonial  to  their  emi- 
nent and  respectable  fellow-townsman,  Dr.  Scott,  J.P.,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  resignation  of  the  charge  of  the 
Aughnacloy  Dispensary  District,  with  which  he  has  been 
for  many  years  connected,  and  where,  by  the  kind  and 
zealous  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties,  endeared 
himself  to  alL  The  poor  ever  found  him  ready  to  minister 
to  their  ailments  or  console  and  advise  them  in  their  dis- 
tress, and  to  all  he  was  the  able  physician  and  genial 
friend.  It  is  hoped  that  his  retirement  from  the  onerous 
public  duties  he  has  hitherto  so  efficiently  discharged  will 
enable  him  to  pursue  with  his  wonted  vigour  his  arduous 
professional  duties,  of  which  the  constant  attention  he  has 
always  bestowed  on  the  hospital,  irrespective  of  other  calls 
on  his  valuable  time,  form  no  inconsiderate  part. 

HEALTH  0*F  DUBLIN. 

la  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered 
during  the  week  ending  August  20th,  amounted  to  180— 
90  boys  and  90  girls.  The  average  number  in  the  cor- 
responding week  of  the  years  1864  to  1869  inclusive  was 
152. 

The  deaths  registered  during  the  week  were  123.  The 
average  number  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous 
six  years  was  133. 

a  deaths  resulted  from  fever,  viz.  : — 2  from  typhus, 
3  from  typhoid  or  enteric,  and  2  from  simple  continued 
fever. 

Scarlet  fever  proved  fatal  in  5  instances,  and  measles 
in  2. 

J  i  teen  deaths  were  ascribed  to  diarrhoea,  and  1  to 
simple  cholera. 

The  deaths  of  1 1  children  were  referred  to  convulsions. 

Bronchitis  caused  5  deaths,  and  pneumonia  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  1. 

Four  deaths  were  attributed  to  heart  disease. 

Paralysis  was  the  cause  of  3  deaths,  and  apoplexy  of  1, 

Two  deaths  from  kidney  disease,  and  1  from  nephria,  or 
Bright 's  disease,  were  registered. 

Diseases  of  the  liver  caused  3  deaths. 

Five  deaths  from  violence  were  registered,  4  of  which 
were  from  accidental  causes,  and  the  fifth,  which  occurred 
in  the  Richmond  Hospital,  was  returned  as  "  fracture  of 
skull,"  but  how  caused  is  not  stated. 

Of  the  deaths  registered  53  were  of  persons  under  5 
years  of  age,  and  25  were  persons  60  years  old  and 
upwards. 

♦ 

DEATH  OF  MR.  CLEMENT,  M.P.  FOR 
SHREWSBURY. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Clement, 
M.P.  for  Shrewsbury,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  born  in  the  town,  which  he  has  represented  in 
Parliament  since  1S65.  He  was  partially  educated  there, 
but  afterwards  went  to  Edinburgh.  In  1S44  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  England  elected  him  an  Honorary 
Fellow.  He  obtained  the  Fothergiilian  Gold  Medal  for 
his  essay  on  "  The  Urinary  Organs,"  and  has  contributed 
some  practical  papers  to  the  medical  journals. 


Death  of  Dr.  Alex.  H.  CjOKE. — We  regret  to  an- 
nounce the  demise  of  Alexander  H.  Cooke, 
M.R  C.S.E.,  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Cooke,  which  took 
place  on  Friday,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Skelly, 
Greenwood,  Saintfield,  where  he  had  been  on  a  visit 
sinced  Wednesday  last.  The  deceased  was  Assistant- 
Surgeon  in  the  Antrim  Artillery,  and  was  much  esteemed 
by  all  who  knew  him.  He  had  been  in  delicate  health 
for  some  time,  and  was  in  a  weak  state  when  he  ai . 
at  Mr.  Skelly's,  from  Carrickfergus.  Dr.  Smyth,  of 
Saintfield,  was  most  attentive  to  him,  but  medical  skill 
was  unavailing. 
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DEFECTIVE  ARRANGEMENTS  OE  DISPEN- 
SARIES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF     THE  IRISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL. 
Sir — In  this  period  of  progress,  I  cannot  suppose  that  the 
obvious  defects  of  our  medical  institutions  will   bo  allowed  to 
remain  unremedied.     When  the  attempt  is  being  made  those 
who  are  interested  may  deem  the  following  circumstances,  in 
reference  to  our  Dispensaries  deserving  of  their  consideration. 
There  are  seven  hundred  and  eighteen  Dispensary  Districts  in 
Ireland,  which  are  attended  by  seven-hundred  and  ninety-six 
medical  officers.     The  Poor  Law   Valuation  is  £13,117,769, 
which  gives  an  average  valuation  of  £18,369,  for  each  district, 
and  of  £16,  4S0  for  each  of   the  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six 
medical  officers.     If  each  medical  officer  could  be  located  in  a 
district  of  £16, 4S0  a  year,  which  is  about  a  rental  of  £20,000, 
the  proprietary  and  occupiers  of  the  the  district  would  afford 
means  of  enabling  him  to  support  the  position  in  which  he 
ought  to  be  placed  ;  but  an  examination  of  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners reports  shows  that   there  are   one-hundred    and 
twenty-nine   dispensary   districts,   whose   valuation  is   under 
£10,000,    and  of  these  that  forty-one  are  under  valuations  of 
three,   four,   five,  and    £6,000.     Several  of  these  small  dis- 
pensary districts  are,  it  is  true,  joined  to  others  to  form  one, 
for  a  medical  officer,   but  the  property  of  many   districts  is 
manifestly  insufficient  to  afford  him  practice,  which,  of  course 
is  his  chief  object.     Again,  the  average  population  of  seven- 
hundred  and  eighteen  districts  is  eight  thousand,  and  seventy- 
six,  and  is  only  seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
for  each  of  the  seven  hundred  and  ninety-six  medical  officers. 
This  population  with  a  valuation  property  of  £16,480  if  avail- 
able, would  answer  pre  tty  well.     But  there  are  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dispensary  districts  whose  populations  are  very  limi- 
ted,   five  are  under  two  thousand  ;  twenty-two  under  three 
thousand  ;  forty-seven  under  four  thousand ;  and  seventy-six 
under  five  thousand.     Though  some  of  these  districts  have 
considerable  property,  most  have  not,  and  when  both  elements 
for  medical  practice — property  and  population — are  limited, 
the  local  authorities  have  less  inducement  to  give  the  medical 
officer  a  fair  salary,  or  when  he  is  in  the  fit  condition  to  retire, 
to  superannuate  him  fairly.     On  the  other  hand,  where  there 
is  population  to  be  attended,  and  property  to  be  rated,  salary 
and  superannuation  will  be  much  more  freely  given.     Again, 
I  find  that  each  of  forty-four  dispensary  districts  to  each  of 
which  only  one  medical  officer  is  attached,   has  an  average 
population  of  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two, 
some  sixteen  thousand,    twenty  thousand,   and  twenty-three 
thousand,    that    the    property    valuation    of    each    averages 
£26,658,  and  that  the  districts  average  thirty-two  thousand 
and  seventy-two  acres,   or  fifty  square  miles.     It  appears  to 
be  impossible  for  one  person  to  attend  the  sick  of  so  large  a 
population  scattered  over  so  great  an  area,  even  some  having 
an  area  of  forty  thousand,  forty-eight  thousand,    seventy-two 
thousand,  and  ninety- three  thousand  acres,  and  as  the  property 
in  each  is  large,  there  is  evidently  room  for  change  and  im- 
provement.    These  facts    show  that  a  re-arrangement  of  the 
dispensaries  of  many  districts  is  desirable,  for  which  there  is 
provision  in  the  Medical  Charities  Act.     The  public  at  large 
but  particularly    the  medical  officers,  and  indeed,  the  whole 
medical  profession,   owe  a  great  debt   of  gratitude  to  Lord 
Athlumney,  for  the  pains  which  he  bestowed  in  preparing  and 
passing  that  Act,  the  sixth  clause  of  which  Act  empowers  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  to  divide  the  Unions  into  so  many  dis- 
pensary districts,  "  having  regard  to  the  extent  and  population, 
as  may  appear  to  them  to  be  necessary, "  subject  of  course,  to 
the   approval  of  the  Commissioners.     With  such  a  power,  it 
was  natural  that  guardians  of  influence  should  wish  to  estab- 
lish dispensary  districts,  for  their  own  more  special  convuii- 
ence,  and  hence  we  find  that  many  were  established  with  too 


limited  population  and  property,  and  some  with  too  great  a  popu- 
lation and  area.  Several  of  the  former  dispensaries  were  located 
in  this  manner,  and  the  same  influence  caused  the  continuance  of 
the  institution.  If  two  such  limited  dispensary  districts  were 
immediately  contiguous,  to  be  placed  under  one  medical  officer, 
it  would  be  all  right,  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  as  often 
happens,  the  establishment  of  small  dispensary  districts  has 
many  disadvantages.  It  apparently  offers  a  situation  and  a 
field  of  practice  for  medical  men,  and  thus  induces  too  many 
to  enter  on  that  profession,  and  to  locate  themselves  where, 
though  they  may  have  a  tolerable  salary,  they  have  not  the 
elements  for  a  fair  practice — that  is,  property  and  population. 
Political  economists  tell  us  that  where  those  offering  for  em- 
ployment are  even  only  very  few  more  than  there  is  a  demand 
for,  these  few  will  cause  the  wages  of  all  to  be  much  lower 
than  if  there  was  employment  for  all ;  and  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple an  excess  of  unemployed  medical  men,  or  of  medical 
men  located  in  districts  which  cannot  afford  them  fair  practice, 
is  sure  to  lower  the  professional  earning  that  would  be  had 
under  a  dispensary  system  where  each  of  those  institutions 
had  sufficient  population  and  property.  At  present  the  re- 
tiring allowance  of  the  dispensary  medical  officer  is  charged 
on  the  property  of  the  electoral  divisions  of  the  dispensary 
district,  unless  when  the  whole  union  forms  that  district,  which 
is  only  the  case  in  a  few  instances.  In  England  the  superan- 
nuation is  charged  to  the  property  of  the  union  at  large,  and 
until  similar  legislation  takes  place  here,  the  guardians  and 
members  of  small  dispensary  districts  will  be  slow  to  give  fair 
superannuations  to  their  medical  officers,  or  to  superannuate 
them  at  all.  If,  for  instance,  either  of  the  five  medical  officers 
of  the  Donegal  Union  were  in  a  condition  to  be  superannuated, 
how  much  more  likely  would  the  dispensary  committees  be  to 
give  fair  superannuations  when  they  know  that  the  retiring 
allowance  would  be  charged  on  the  union  property,  £34,621 
yearly,  rather  than  as  now  on  the  district  valuations,  ranging 
from  £9,665  to  £4,258,  and  there  are  many  unions  and  dis- 
tricts similarly  circumstanced.  Union  rating  in  place  of  elec- 
toral division  rating  would  remove  this  objection,  and  would 
also  induce  the  guardians  of  these  small  dispensary  districts  to 
give  higher  salaries,  and  yet  I  have  not  seen  that  the  Medical 
Association,  or  any  medical  party*  has  taken  any  step  in 
favour  of  union  rating,  a  measure  so  immediately  tending  to 
benefit  the  Poor-law  officers  of  all  classes.  Had  the  dispensary 
districts  been  satisfactorily  arranged  at  first,  of  course,  it 
would  have  been  far  better,  but  though  it  may  appear  difficult 
to  do  so  now,  that  difficulty  would  give  way  on  the  work  being 
undertaken  in  a  determined  spirit.  The  above  returns  show 
that  there  is  a  necessity  for  much  improvement,  and  if  the 
Poor-law  medical  officers  apply  to  Parliament  early  in  the  next 
session,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  they  will  get  rid  of  the 
thousands  of  wealthy  pauper  patients,  and  that  their  condition 
will  be  much  improved. 

Denis  Puelan. 


Hidhated  chloride  of  aluminium  is  said  to  be  a  capital 
antiseptic.  Mr.  John  Gamgee  having  introduced  it,  we 
may  expect  soon  to  find  it  freely  in  the  market. 

Mr.  Mason  is  trying  to  remoYe  the'  deformity  caused  by 
a  contracted  cicatrix  after  a  burn,  by  utilizing  M.  Re- 
vendin's  method  of  skin  grafting. 

*  I  find  that  I  have  overlooked  a  petition  to  Parliament 
from  the  medical  practitioners  of  the  town  of  Enniscortliy, 
which  petition  contains  a  series  of  excellent  resolutions  on 
union  rating,  and  on  other  important  matters  respecting  dis- 
pensary and  workhouse  medical  officers,  and  was  presented  by 
Mr.  M'Mahon  in  1864. 


Printed  and  Published  for  tho  Proprietor,  at  the  Office  of  the  "Modical 
Press  and  Circular,"  6  D'Olier  street,  Dublin. 
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(Continued.) 

These  cases  I  have  selected  from  many  others  under 
treatment,  and  where  the  inoculations  have  been  made  so 
as  to  test  the  question  of  the  source  of  the  soft-chancroid, 
or  usual  sore. 

It  seems  to  be  essential  that  the  system  shall  be  under 
the  influence  of  the  constitutional  poison  in  order  that  the 
vaginal  discharge  may  be  capable  of  producing  the  cha- 
racteristic pustule  and  sore.  My  inoculations,  I  think, 
tend  to  this  conclusion  ;  but  I  hesitate  as  yet  to  pronounce 
it  as  an  invariable  rule. 

In  the  series  of  cases  tested  and  treated  by  the  inocula- 
tion method,  the  result  has  been  most  favourable  in  many 
instances,  especially  in  those  who  were  most  prostrated  by 
the  disease,  and  thoroughly  cachectic.  No  matter  what 
our  prejudices  may  be,  or  the  difliculty  that  we  may  meet 
in  explaining  satisfactorily  the  mode  of  cure,  we  should 
not,  I  think,  neglect  any  proposition  based  on  practical 
results,  which  may  enable  us  to  combat  the  varying  phases, 
and  subtleties  of  the  disease  with  greater  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. The  progress  made  towards  recovery  in  cases  of 
great  intensity  as  in  those  forming  Series  3,  9,  was  most 
striking,  and  was  even  more  remarkable  in  a  case  of  acute 
rupia,  lately  under  my  care  (occurring  as  the  first  eruption 
after  a  primary  sore)  in  a  girl  of  twentv,  who  showed  the 
most  striking  improvement  when  inoculation  had  been 


performed ;  two  inoculations  failed,  the  third  succeeded  ; 
the  rupious  crusts  fell  off  and  healed  most  satisfactorily 
within  a  fortnight.  Every  one  conversant  with  the  sub- 
ject of  constitutional  syphilis  has  seen  the  inexplicable 
freaks  and  spontaneous  cures  which  occur ;  but  where 
after  inoculation  we  see  almost  every  case  undergo  a 
marked  improvement,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  this  to 
some  accident  or  cause  unknown. 

I  do  not  repeat  the  inoculation  till  the  previous  one  has 
healed,  and  sometimes  this  lasts  three  weeks  or  one  month, 
and  it  is  a  remarkable  physiological  fact,  that  the  more  in- 
fected and  debilitated  the  patient,  as  in  Series  3  and  9, 
the  greater  is  the  resistance  to  the  inoculation,  and,  when 
produced,  the  greater  is  the  tendency  to  heal  ;  while  in 
the  more  vigorous  and  less  depressed  cases,  as  in  Series  f?, 
the  contrary  holds  good. 

The  natural  shrinking  from  the  responsibility  of  inocu- 
lating a  new  virus  on  a  patient  probably  already  much 
reduced  in  strength,  and  suffering  from  the  full  influence 
of  the  venereal  poison,  has  been  one  of  the  chief  difficulties 
in  the  consideration  and  application  of  this  mode  of  treat- 
ment, which,  at  first  sight,  may  be  distasteful  to  the  ideas 
either  of  the  surgeon  or  the  patient.  However,  if  it  has  been 
questioned  that  good  results  have  not  invariably  followed 
its  practice,  certainly  no  injurious  ones  have  been  recorded 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  forbid  the  method  or  form  the  basis 
of  any  objection  to  its  use. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  idea,  by  M.  Auzias  Turenne, 
that  there  was  such  an  attainable  condition  as  syphilization, 
or  a  stage  of  non-receptivity,  of  the  venereal  poison,  much 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject.  Sperino,  of 
Turin,  and  Boeck,  of  Christiania,  have  followed  up  the 
idea,  and  the  latter  has  particularly  applied  it  on  a  large 
scale  for  the  cure  of  the  worst  forms  of  syphilis.  While 
the  idea  entertained  by  Auzias  Turenne  in  1844  was  that 
such  a  saturation  of  the  system  was  arrived  at,  that  im- 
munity from  the  effect  of  any  further  syphilitic  influence 
was  gained,  Professor  Boeck  candidly  admits  his  inability 
to  explain  the  process,  but  that  he  has  found  by  practice 
that  the  method  of  repeated  inoculations  has  been  satis- 
factory. Others  believe  that  the  beneficial  effects  of  inocu- 
lations merely  consist  in  the  depurative  action  on  the 
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system  by  means  of  counter-irritation,  such  as  would  be 
obtained  by  blistering  or  the  use  of  a  seton,  and  have 
imitated  the  process  by  the  use  of  tartar  emetic  ointment, 
or  the  application  of  blisters.  Others,  as  Professor  Paye, 
are  inclined  to  think  that  a  temporary  immunity  is  gained 
by  the  over-stimulated  skin,  when  the  method  used  by 
Professor  Boeck  is  put  in  practice,  of  keeping  up  a  per- 
petual series  of  re-inoculations  on  the  patient's  body.  The 
practice  has  been  so  often  referred  to  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  describe  it  here,  more  than  to  state  that  Boeck 
uses  the  matter  of  what  is  described  as  being  the. hard  or 
infectiug  sore,  having  previously  irritated  the  surface  by 
the  use  of  a  stimulating  application,  and  that  he  renews 
the  inoculations  from  each  succeeding  sore  until  immunity 
or  non-receptivity  is  reached,  and  the  symptoms  yield. 

The  source  from  which  I  have  derived  the  inoculation 
agent  has  hitherto,  I  believe,  never  been  tested.  I  do 
not  assume  that  it  is  the  secretion  of  a  *  hard  "  or  "  soft " 
type  of  sore  ;  but  a  muco-purulent  discharge  ;  the  result 
has  always  been  the  characteristic  pustule  and  inoculable 
sores  of  the  so-called  non-infecting  or  soft  ulcer,  and  the 
patient  from  whom  the  inoculative  agent  is  derived  never 
was  known  to  have  had  a  true  infecting  type  of  sore,  or 
enlarged  inguinal  gland,  and  yet  is  thoroughly  infected ;  as 
the  statistics  of  the  Lock  Hospital  here  infallibly  prove 
that  quite  irrespective  of  the  form  of  the  primary  sores 
constitutional  signs  are  almost  invariable  sequences  ;  in- 
deed, some  of  the  most  intensely  syphilitic  patients  have  been 
those  who  suffered  from  the  phenomena  usual  to  the  soft 
or  non-infecting  type  of  sore. 

It  appears  with  regard  to  the  inoculative  power  or  re- 
ceptivity of  some  patients,  that  the  differences  are  very 
remarkable,  and  bear  a  ratio  to  the  apparent  saturation  of 
the  patient  with  the  syphilitic  poison.  This  is  very  remark- 
ably shown  and  illustrated  by  the  results  of  some  of  the 
inoculations  of  Series  12;  the  contrast  of  the  effects  of 
inoculation  with  the  same  drop  of  matter  on  different  sub- 
jects is  highly  interesting,  and  goes  far  to  prove  that  a  pro- 
gressive state  of  non-receptivity  whether  depending  on 
constitution,  state  of  health,  or  syphilization,  is  capable  of 
being  obtained. 

From  a  drop  of  matter,  or  vaginal  secretion,  of 
Series  12,  I  inoculated  No.  1,193  on  the  side  of  the  ab- 
domen on  July  7th.  This  patient  was  at  the  time 
rather  florid,  and  in  tolerably  good  condition,  and  was 
but  a  little  over  a  year  living  irregularly  ;  she  was  aged 
about  eighteen,  and  was  suffering  from  patches  around  the 
vulva,  alopecia,  and  nocturnal  pains  ;  in  fact,  in  the  early 
stage  of  syphilitic  evolution,  but  in  rather  good  health. 
The  inoculation  was  performed  with  a  new  pin  (so  there 
could  be  no  error  on  the  score  of  cleanliness) ;  a  character- 
istic pustide  was  produced,  becoming  a  sore  within  a  week, 
and  a  most  perfect  chancroid  with  characteristic  edges 
surface  and  discharge,  formed.  The  sore  became  fully 
formed,  and  now  has  the  appearance  and  size  of  the  illus- 
tration (Series  13),  August  18th,  being  more  than  five 
weeks  alter  its  first  inoculation.  The  general  condition  is 
immensely  improved,  the  pains  and  patches  having  disap- 
peared completely.  It  is  evident  in  this  case,  that  the  in- 
oculated matter  was  most  effective  as  to  its  result,  and  that 
the  soil  in  which  it  was  sown  was  eminently  suited  to  its 
fructification. 

In  contrast  to  this,  the  next  case  is  very  remark- 
able. I  inoculated  from  the  very  same  drop  of  pus, 
within  the  same  five  minutes,  on  the  same  part  of  the  body, 
and  with  anew  pin,  No.  1,075,  a  strong,  healthy  patient 
of  twenty-one,  who  had  not  been  more  than  a  few  months 
living  irregularly,  and  was  suffering  from  early  constitutional 
signs.  She  had  been  inoculated  on  June  13,  and  at  this 
time  (July  7th)  presented  absolutely  a  nearly  healed  sore, 
the  result  of  inoculation  with  No.  1,098.  The  effect 
in  this  case  was  by  no  means  so  persistent  as  in  the 
former ;  the  pustule  produced  was  characteristic,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  perfectly-shaped   chancroid  by  the  I  1th.     This 

soro  became  about  the  size  of  sixpence,  ami  then  < 

nienced  to  heal.    The  patient  left  Hospital,  July  1th,  free 


from  all  constitutional  signs,  having  been  sixty  eignt  days 
under  treatment. 

At  the  same  time,  and  from  the  same  sore,  and  on  the 
same  part  of  the  body,  I  inoculated  No.  021,  a  patient 
suffering  from  intense  chronic  syphilitic  intoxication,  havin^ 
had  iritis,  nodes,  rash,  and  gummata,  and  who  had  be  en 
inoculated  on  four  occasions  previously  ;  in  three  days  a 
pustule  was  fully  formed,  which  became  a  feebly  marked 
ulcer,  and  healed  within  fourteen  days  from  its  first  ap- 
pearance. 

In  like  manner,  I  inoculated  at  the  same  date  No.  988, 
who  had  been  intensely  syphilitic,  and  had  been  ten 
times  inoculated  as  referred  to  at  Series  3.  The  pustule 
formed  was  imperfect  and  feeble,  and  the  ulceration  healed 
within  one  week.  This  patient  was  discharged  August  1st, 
having  been  133  days  under  treatment,  perfectly  free  from 
all  signs. 

In  like  manner,  and  at  the  same  date,  I  Inoculated  No. 
1,000  (forming  Series  9),  who  had  been  eight  times 
inoculated,  producing  but  an  ill-formed,  though  charac- 
teristic, pustule  and  small  chancroid,  which  healed  within 
fourteen  days. 

In  like  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  I  inoculated  No. 
1,083,  a  patient  not  before  inoculated,  but  who  had  suffered 
from  the  most  intense  syphilis  for  over  eight  months,  having 
had  double  iritis,  papular  rash,  patchy  ulceration  of  the 
mouth  and  throat,  extreme  alopecia,  pains  and  cachexia. 
A  characteristic  pustule  formed,  succeeded  by  a  sore 
equalling  a  shilling  in  size,  which  lasted  for  sixteen  days, 
when  it  presented  the  appearance  given  in  the  illustration 
(Series  14)  ;  now  healing  rapidly  (July  29  th).  This  pa- 
tient left  the  hospital  August  11th,  thirty-five  days  after 
the  production  of  the  inoculation,  and  three  days  after  its 
being  healed,  free  from  all  constitutional  signs,  though  thin 
and  still  delicate  looking. 

On  an  analysis  of  these  cases,  it  is  evident  that  inocu- 
lation from  the  same  particle  of  pus  produced  different 
effects  and  sores  of  a  persistence  and  character  propor- 
tioned to  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

The  illustrations  show  this  :  In  the  first  (Series  13) 
the  sore  is  of  characteristic  shape  and  considerable  size, 
having  existed  for  more  than  five  weeks,  but  the  patient 
was  in  comparatively  good  health,  and  had  not  suffered 
from  any  severe  constitutional  manifestation  ;  while  in  the 
second  illustration  (Series  14),  the  reverse  exactly  was  the 
case,  the  patient  having  suffered  severely,  and  never  having 
been  before  inoculated  ;  here  the  sore  was  well  marked 
and  of  tolerable  size  and  persistence,  but  soon  healed. 

A  consideration  of  the  other  cases  given,  will  sho.v  the 
gradations  of  non-receptivity. 

Thus,  No,  1,075  who  was  at  the  time  under  the  influence  ' 
of  an  inoculation — a  stout  and  rather  florid  patient — not 
having  suffered  very  severely  from  constitutional    signs, 
developed  a  sore  less  intense,  and  sooner  disposed  to  heal,   | 
than  the  preceding. 

No.  921,  who  had  been  intensely  syphilitic,  and  who  had 
been  inoculated  four  times,  a  feebly  marked  ulcer  only  was     j 
produced,  which  healed  within  a  fortnight  .  I 

No.   908   (forming   Series   3),   a  patient  who  had  b 
greatly  prostrated  by  syphilitic  constitutional  into\ical  ion,      / 
and  who  had  been  ten  time3  inoculated,  produce  1   a 
which  healed  within  a- week. 

As  these  cases  WON  all  inoculated  from  absolutely  tho 
same  drop  of  pus,  ;it  the  same  time,  and  with  a  different 
instrument,  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  the  inocula- 
tions taking  place  from  mingled  or  diverse  pas;  and  the 
Conclusion  is  pressed  upon  us  that  there   existed  some  • 

dition  in  the  patient  which  resisted  -the  formation  of  these 
I,  and  was  antagonistic,  Or  non-receptive 
of  the  poison  so  freely  inoculable  on  others,  and  derived 
from  a  patient  at  the  time,  showing  evidences  of  infection. 
Ditlicult  as  the  question  is,  these  instances  go  Art  to  bear 
out  the  theory  oi  syphilizatiorj ;  the  activity  of  the  result- 
ing  inoculations    havin--    home  an  i  vmt  proportion  lithe 

ity  of  the  .syphilitic  manifestations,  and  becoming 
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PLATE    III. 


Sbbii 

Result  of  inoculation  from  a  vaginal  discharge 
on  a  patient  not  highly  syphilized  forty-two  days 
after   inoculation. 


Series  li. 

Result  of  inoculation  from  the  same 
drop  of  pus  as  that  causing  Series  1 3, 
twenty-two  clays  after  inoculation,  the 
recipient  being  highly  syphilized  at  th 
time. 


Sbbi  ■ 
Result  of  inoculations  from   a  vaginal 
discharge  on  a  patient  not  highly  syphi- 
lized forty-six  days  after  inoculation. 
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gradually  non-effective  where  the  patient  had  been  fre- 
quently inoculated,  as  in  the  last  example  quoted. 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  duality  of  the  venereal  poison, 
these  instances  are  instructive  :  if  the  virus  was  the  virus 
of  a  simple  soft  or  chancroid  sore,  it  should  have  been 
regularly  inoculable,  or  productive,  in  all  these  cases  ;  and 
if  the  virus  of  the  true  chancre,  or  infecting  sore  :t  ~v  -<uld, 
according  to  theory,  have  been  inoculable  in  none,  at  least 
with  great  difficulty.  Yet,  though  all  the  patients  were 
suffering  from  constitutional  manifestations,  the  immediate 
results  in  each  were  widely  diverse,  and,  as  I  have  detailed, 
proportioned  to  their  syphilized  condition. 

I  have  selected  another  case  to  illustrate  this  remarkable 
property  of  the  virus,  as  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
particle  of  pus  in  this  case  just  alluded  to,  had  some 
special  quality.  The  illustration  (Series  15)  represents  the 
result  of  an  inoculation  performed  on  June  30th,  men- 
tioned when  detailing  Series  11.  I  inoculated  several  per- 
sons with  the  vaginal  discharge  of  No.  1,185,  who  had 
been  in  hospital  twenty-nine  days  when  this  was  per- 
formed ;  the  patient  operated  upon  was  free  from  any 
rash  or  severe  signs,  but  had  rather  extensive  patches  and 
superficial  ulceration  about  the  vulva,  and  remarkable 
syphilitic  ulcerations  between  the  toas,  with  some  large 
papulo-pustular  rash  on  the  feet  ;  she  had  some  nocturnal 
pains,  and  was  a  married  woman  ;  infected  by  her  husband, 
to  whom  she  was  only  a  short  time  married,  and  was  now 
about  six  months  pregnant  ;  otherwise  free  from  any 
syphilitic  signs.  The  pustule  wh  most  marked,  and  the 
resulting  sore  remarkably  developed,  having  attained  the 
size  and  appearance  shewn  in  the  illustration,  Series  15. 

August  15th,  now  forty-six  days  from  the  date  of  in- 
oculation, all  the  other  inoculations  derived  from  this 
source  (Series  11)  and  practised  on  eight  other  patients 
have  healed,  thus  : — 

No.  1,093. — Inoculated  June  7th  ;  formed  a  perfect  sore, 
equalling  a  fourpenny  piece  in  size,  by  July  12th,  and 
healed  by  the  20th  July,  the  patient  having  been  before 
inoculated,  and  being  intensely  syphilitic,  pregnant,  and 
suffering  from  patches,  pains,  and  rash. 

No.  1,098. —  Inoculated  June  27  ;  formed  a  perfect  sore, 
equalling  a  fourpenny  piece  in  size  ;  fully  formed  by  the 
loth  July,  from  which  date  it  commenced  to  heal ;  the 
patient  had  been  before  inoculated,  and  was  suffering  from 
patches,  pains,  alopecia,  hoarseness,  and  copious  papular 
and  roseolar  rash.  She  was  a  married  woman  infected  by 
her  husband,  and  was  discharged  July  20th  perfectly  free 
from  all  symptoms  ;  fat,  and  in  good,  condition,  having 
been  treated  only  with  inoculation  and  hot  air  baths. 

No.  1,112. — Inoculated  June  27th  ;  suffering  from  pa- 
pules, alopecia,  and  pains  ;  had  been  before  inoculated ; 
sore  formed  by  10th  July,  equalling  a  sixpence  in  size,  and 
healed  by  the  30th. 

The  patient's  condition  greatly  improved  at  that  date  ; 
she  is  now  a  ward-maid  in  the  hospital. 

It  is  here  remarkable  that  the  only  |  '.o  did  not 

present  evidences  of  a  severe  nature,  and  v..  i  '.ad  not 
been  long  under  the  influence  of  the  constitutional  infec- 
tion, afforded  the  best  nidus  for  the  implantation  and 
growth  of  the  inoculated  virus.  The  cases  tested  on  the 
27th  were  inoculated  from  the  same  drop  of  pus,  and  that 
from  which  the  illustration,  Series  15,  is  taken  was  inocu- 
lated, though  not  from  the  same  particle,  yet  from  the 
same  source,  viz.,  the  vaginal  discharge  of  the  same  patient, 
No.  1,185,  whose  history  has  been  before  reviewed  at 
Series  11  ;  the  theory  of  non-receptivity  or  syphilization, 
attainable  by  the  process  of  the  late  Annas  Turenne, 
doubtless  receives  some  support  from  these  results,  and 
goes  against  that  of  "  elimination  "  or  u  derivation,"  by 
which  some  have  thought  the  inoculation  treatment  acts. 
In  Hay's  American  Journal  of  last  month,  the  results  of 
some  cases,  lately  treated  by  the  inoculation  method,  have 
been  reported  by  Professor  Bumstead,  and  instances  are 
given  in  illustration.  The  question  is  thus  put  by  Pro- 
fessor Bumstead—"  Is  syphilization  to  be  recommended  for 


general  adoption  ?"  He  answers— "In  the  preceding  pages 
I  have  said  much  in  favour  of  this  method  of  treatment, 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  to  its  full  credit,  from 
what  I  have  personally  witnessed,  and  from  the  accounts 
of  others,  I  believe  that  it  is  a  very  effective  method  for 
the  treatment  of  syphilis." 

But,  on  the  opposite  side  is  put  the  discomfort  caused  by 
submission  to  the  treatment,  and  the  markings  caused  by 
the  cicatrizations  of  so  many  pustules. 

This,  no  doubt,  is  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  a  serious 
matter  when  applied  to  the  treatment  of  a  disease  which 
is  not  necessarily  fatal,  as  it  brands  indelibly  the  body, 
with  evidences  of  having  suffered  from  an  affection  so  re- 
pugnant. I  believe  it  woidd  be  most  important  to  avoid 
this  branding,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  moral,  but  the 
physical  discomfort  attending  it — so  great,  indeed,  that  it 
is  now  urged  as  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  practice  of  this 
method,  which,  though  not  more  inexplicable,  and  by 
no  means  so  astonishing,  as  that  vaccination  should  be  a 
guarantee  against  small-pox — seems,  in  many  extreme 
to  be  attendant  with  such  good  results  that,  as 
above  quoted  from  an  unbiassed  and  independent  observer, 
it  is  found  to  be  *  a  very  effective  method  for  the  treatment 
of  syphilis.'"' 

From  my  experience  with  the  inoculation  derived  from 
the  vaginal  discharge  of  patients  under  the  syphilitic  in- 
fluence, I  believe  that  the  chief  objection,  arising  from  the 
discomfort  and  markings  caused  by  the  continuous  inocu- 
lation, may  be  obviated  to  a  great  degree.  Thus,  in  the 
cases  to  which  the  inoculation  method  is  specially  applic- 
able, where  the  syphilitic  cachexia  is  intense,  as  in  Series 
3,  6,  7,  8,  9,  already  related,  the  inoculations  were  more 
persistent,  and  did  not  require  that  repetition  of  the  pus- 
tulating and  scarring  process  which  is  essential  to  the 
syphilization  method  of  Professor  Boeck.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  the  receptivity  of  the  patient  seemed  to 
bear  a  ratio  to  the  condition  and  the  manifestations  of 
syphilitic  intoxication,  as  fully  illustrated  by  the  Series  13, 
11,  and  15. 

As  to  any  inconvenience  caused  to  the  patient  I  have 
seen  very  little.  The  largest  resulting  sore  I  have  wit- 
nessed is  that  of  Series  13.  The  pustule  produced  by  the 
inoculations  is  hardly  painful,  and  the  resulting  ulcer  is 
not  very  sensitive,  or  likely  to  prevent  the  patient  pur- 
suing any  ordinary  avocations.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  higher  on  the  side  of  the  abdomen  the  inoculations 
are  made  the  less  inconvenience  do  they  give. 

The  question  of  the  character  of  the  sore,  from  whence 
the  inoculative  virus  is  derived,  is  a  matter  of  interest. 
Boeck  and  others  profess  to  practise  the  method  from  the 
hard,  or  infecting  sore,  when  previously  irritated  ;  though, 

in  theearli .vperiments,  the  pus  of  chancroids  was  used. 

However,  the  result  in  either  case  is  a  characteristic  pus- 
tule peculiar  to  chancroidal  inoculation.  In  the  late  cases 
related  by  Bumstead  the  matter  used  for  inoculation  was, 
on  several  occasions,  confessedly  that  of  the  soft,  or  chan- 
croidal sore,  yet  the  resulting  pustules  were  similar.  The 
appearances  of  outline,  and  surface  ir  the  inoculation  sores 
I  have  represented  are  very  characteristic  of  the  chan- 
croidal sore  ;  yet  they  were  produced  r  either  from  a  sore 
or  pustule,  but  from  a  vaginal  discharge,  as  I  believe,  ne- 
cessarily occurring  in  a  patient  under  the  constitutional 
syphilitic  influence. 

The  same  characteristic  pustules  have  been  produced  by 
Dr,  Gjor,  from  the  secretion  of  mucous  patches.  1  have 
myself  produced  successful  inoculations  from  the  mucous 
patches  of  a  child  hardly  two  years  old  suffering  from  con- 
stitutional syphilis. 

Dr.  Richardson  (Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  August, 
1870,  p.  86)  relates  a  similar  case  of  auto-inoculation  pro- 
duced from  a  mucous  tubercle  in  an  adult.  It  is  evident 
from  my  inoculations  that  vaginal  discharge  furnishes  a 
more  vigorous  pustule,  and  a  lesulting  sore  which,  by  its 
less  evanescent  property,  obviates  one  of  the  chie/  objec- 
tions at  present  brought  against  the  process  of  syphilization, 
or  the  treatment  by  inoculation. 
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II. — The  Conservatism  of  Modern  Surgery. 

{Continued  from  page  159.) 

One  at  least  of  the  most  important  elements  in  the  success- 
ful treatment  of  such  cases  is  to  be  found  in  the  great  principle 
of  rest,  as  carried  out  by  means  of  apparatus  which  shall  at 
the  same  time  perfectly  support  the  limb  and  retain  it  in 
position,  and  allow  dressings  to  be  applied  without  disturbing 

it 

It  happens  now  and  then  that  our  attempts  to  save  limbs, 
though  successful,  end  in  disappointment ;  the  limb  preserved 
being  from  some  cause  less  useful  than  an  artificial  limb,  and  a 
source  of  discomfort  to  the  owner.  Such  a  misfortune  may 
occur  in  consequence  of  an  extensive  destruction  of  integument 
so  that  a  raw  surface  which  nature  has  not  sufficient  resources 
to  cover  in  is  left,  to  the  continued  annoyance  of  the  patient, 
who  will  sometimes  ask  to  be  relieved  of  the  extremity  which 
it  has  taken  so  much  trouble  to  preserve.  We  might  fairly 
consider  the  new  proceeding  of  grafting  a  portion  of  epidermis 
upon  the  gap  to  be  filled  up  as,  in  such  cases,  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  conservatism.  Or  this  inutility  may  arise  from  mal- 
union,  the  causes  of  which  I  need  not  here  enter  upon. 

There  is  here  a  cast  of  a  badly-united  leg,  which  was  almost 
useless,  and  the  seat  of  constant  pain.  The  patient  would 
gladly  have  exchanged  his  burdensome  limb  for  a  wooden  pin, 
but  acting  in  the  spirit  of  conservatism,  although  the  word  was 
not  then  used,  I  cut  out  a  wedge  from  the  projecting  tibia, 
divided  the  fibula  with  cutting  pliers,  and  set  the  bones  straight. 
The  result  is  seen  in  the  fellow  cast.  This  operation  was  per- 
formed more  than  twenty  years  ago  ;  but  I  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  patient  a  few  days  since,  and  he  informed  me 
that,  although  the  leg  operated  upon  is  somewhat  shorter  than 
the  other,  he  has  never  experienced  the  slightest  inconvenience, 
and  for  these  twenty  years  it  has  been  a  good  serviceable*  limb 
to  him. 

The  term  conservative  as  employed  and  understood  by  its 
distinguished  originator  does  not,  as  already  indicated,  entirely 
cover  the  tendency  of  modern  operative  Surgery  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  the  knife,  and  substitute  other  milder  and  safer 
proceedings.  I  shall  venture,  nevertheless,  to  include  among 
these  illustrations  of  the  conservatism  of  modern  operative  Sur- 
gery some  such  examples  of  abstention  from  the  knife,  since 
the  spirit  which  pervades  them  is  absolutely  identical  with  that 
of  conservative  Surgery. 

There  are  few  structures  of  the  body  which  have  been  the 
field  of  more  brilliant  and  daring  operations  than  the  arterial, 
whether  these  have  been  executed  to  stanch  the  flow  of  blood 
from  a  wounded  vessel  or  for  the  cure  of  aneurismal  disease. 
Such  operations  have  been  oftentimes  as  successful  as  they 
have  been  daring,  but  too  often,  also,  they  have  been  brilliant 
failures,  followed  by  a  fatal  result ;  sometimes  life  has  only 
been  preserved  at  the  expense  of  a  limb.  Much  has  already 
been  done  in  modern  times  to  diminish  the  number  of  such 
failures  and  to  further  the  conservation  of  limbs  by  the  employ- 
ment of  mechanical  measures  in  the  place  of  cutting  operations. 
In  carefully  adjusted  position,  for  instance,  we  have  a  ready 
means  of  modifying  the  force  of  the  arterial  stream.  The 
mere  elevation  of  a  limb  exercises  considerable  influence  over 
its  circulation  ;  but  other  positions,  such  as  extreme  extension 
and  flexion,  either  with  or  without  elevation,  may  be  so 
employed  as  to  keep  the  blood  stream  under  almost  perfect 
control. 

A  young  woman  was  admitted  into  University  College  Hos- 
pital, a  good  many  years  ago  now,  whilst  I  held  the  office  of 
House-Surgeon  under  Liston  in  that  institution,  with  a  wound 
of  the  superficialis  vol&'  artery,  inflicted  by  the  point  of  an 
oyster-knife.  The  injury  had  been  done  some  days  before  her 
admission,  repeated  attacks  of  bleeding  had  occurred,  and  vain 
attempts  had  been  made  to  secure  the  ends  of  the  vessel  in  the 
wound  ;  the  hand  was  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  the  wound  in 
a  sloughy  condition.  I  had  her  arm  raised  very  high  upon 
pillows,  and  stretched  out  in  the  extended  position  by  bandages 
to  the  hand,  whilst  irrigation  with  cold  water  was  employed 
to  the  wound,  which  was  uncovered.  No  bleeding  recurred. 
At  that  time  I  believed  that  the  elevation  of  the  limb  was  the 
sole  cause  of  the  arrest  of  bleeding,  but  I  am  now  inclined  to 
think  that  the  extended  position  of  the  arm  was  also  not  with- 
out Borne  effect. 


My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  effect  of  this  position 
two  years  ago  by  one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Lariboisiere,  who 
informed  me  that  he  had  ascertained  by  experiment  that  by 
extreme  extension  the  force  of  the  arterial  circulation  might 
be  materially  modified.  I  have  myself  experimented  upon  this 
position,  and  find  that,  in  thin  persons  particularly,  extreme 
extension,  or,  as  it  may  be  shortly  called,  ' '  over-extension,"  of 
the  elbow-joint  enfeebles  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  where  the 
elbow-joint  admits  of  being  so  extended  that  the  end  of  the 
humerus  presses  forward  against  the  artery  the  pulse  is 
entirely  extinguished.  Abduction  of  the  shoulder-joint  and 
over  extension  of  the  wrist  aid  this  effect.  In  the  lower  ex- 
tremity, if  a  hard  cushion  be  placed  under  the  buttock,  and 
the  hip  and  the  knee-joints  over-extended,  the  pulse  at  the 
ankle  is  also  very  greatly  enfeebled.  I  have  not  employed  this 
method  in  cases  of  actual  bleeding  ;  but  although  the  position 
might  be  difficult  to  enforce,  believe  that  it  would  be  useful,  at 
least  as  an  auxiliary  measure. 

A  French  Surgeon  has  recently  impugned  the  efficacy  of 
flexion  as  a  blood-stopping  means.  I  have  therefore  had  some 
experiments  done  at  the  Infirmary  here,  with  a  view  *o  test  the 
effect  of  this  position  upon  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  at  the 
ankle. 

These  experiments  were  done  at  different  times,  and  on 
several  different  individuals,  by  Dr.  Page,  our  excellent  House - 
Surgeon  ;  and  by  myself  separately,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Kaye,  my  dresser,  with  the  following  results  : — 

A.  Upper  Extremity. — 1 .  Forearm  bent  on  arm  by  muscular 
action  of  the  individual  experimented  on.  In  persons  with 
considerable  muscular  development,  pulse  at  the  wrist  entirely 
stopped. 

2.  Forearm  bent  on  arm  simply,  with  the  hand  flat  on  the 
shoulder.  Pulse  weak  and  indistinct,  sometimes  quite  stopped  ; 
this  rarely. 

3.  Forearm  bent  on  arm,  with  hand  pronated.  Pulse  more 
weakened,  sometimes  entirely  stopped. 

4.  Forearm  bent  on  arm,  hand  pronated  and  extended. 
Pulse  usually  quite  stopped. 

5.  Forearm  bent  on  arm,  hand  pronated,  and  bent  at  wjist. 
Pulse  either  almost  imperceptible  or  quite  stopped. 

6.  Forearm  bent  on  arm,  with  a  roll  of  lint  or  cambric 
pocket-handkerchief,  rolled  up  and  laid  in  bend  of  elbow. 
Pulse  always  stopped. 

B.  Lower  Extremity. — 1.  Leg  fixed  on  thigh.  Pulse  in  pos- 
terior tibial  artery  much  weakened. 

2.  Leg  flexed  on  thigh,  and  high  on  abdomen.  Pulse  in 
posterior  tibial  stopped  altogether  almost  invariably. 

3.  Leg  flexed  on  thigh,  with  a  roll  of  lint  or  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchief  laid  in  the  bend  of  the  knee.  Pulse  stopped  in 
some  cases,  not  always  ;  but  with  flexion  of  thigh  on  abdomen 
also,  pulse  invariably  stopped. 

4.  Thigh  flexed  on  abdomen,  the  trunk  bent  forward.  Pulse 
materially  weakened. 

From  these  experiments,  as  well  as  from  those  cases  of  actual 
bleeding,  in  which  this  method  has  been  used,  it  may  be  fairly 
inferred  that  we  possess,  in  over-flexion,  a  blood-controlling 
agent  of  considerable  power,  which  can  be  applied  on  the 
shortest  notice  :  which  requires  neither  instruments  nor  appa- 
ratus other  than  can  be  obtained  in  the  poorest  cottage  ;  which 
can  be  put  in  force  by  any  one  possessing  neither  special  know- 
ledge nor  operative  skill  ;  which  is  not  dangerous  in  itself  ;  and 
which  may  be  relied  upon  with  certainty  to  restrain  bleeding, 
at  least  temporarily,  even  when  it  may  fail  permanently  to 
arrest  it.  The  bleeding  from  a  wounded  artery  is  so  striking 
a  thing — so  many  circumstances  concur  to  attract  the  eye  and 
arrest  the  attention — the  crimson  blood  flying  in  jets  across 
the  room,  or  welling  from  the  wound  ;  the  death-like  aspect  of 
the  bleeding  man — his  livid  pallor  and  convulsive  notation, 
these  are  so  appalling,  the  absolute  danger  is  so  great  and 
imminent,  that  we  do  not  wonder  if  the  ordinary  byatan 
palsied  by  affright,  and  the  Surgeon  himself  deeply  impressed 
by  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  It  is  to  such  a  scene  that 
suddenly,  and  without  preparation,  he  may  be  summoned, 
perhaps  to  some  remote  place,  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  tlM 
night.  Without  assistants,  except  the  terror-stricken  spectators 
who  encumber  the  room  ;  by  a  flickering  light  of  the  candle,  a 
practised  operator  might  hesitate  to  undertake  the  search  after 
the  wounded  vessel. 

If,  then,  at  such  a  time  the  mere  flexion  of  a  joint  will 
remove  the  danger,  allay  the  tumultuous  excitement,  dissipate. 
the  apprehension  and  anxiety,  and  relieve  the  Surgeon  from  an 
embarrassing  and  perhaps  doubtful  operation,  were  it  only 
temporarily,  it  is  surely  a  valuable  addition  to  our  resource!!. 
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But  when  I  find  that  in  the  upper  extremity  over-flexion  may 
be  relied  upon  as  a  permanently  efficacious  measure,  enabling 
us,  in  wounds  of  the  palmar  arch  for  instance,  to  avoid  a 
tedious  and  perhaps  mischievous  dissection  in  the  palm,  or  the 
ligature  of  all  the  arteries  of  the  forearm  or  of  the  brachial ; 
when  I  recall  to  mind  the  controversies  which  have  prevailed 
as  to  the  best  treatment  of  repeated  and  secondary  haemorr- 
hages ;  the  choice  offered  to  us  between  a  tedious,  difficult,  and 
uncertain  dissection  in  the  midst  of  an  ill-conditioned  wound, 
or  among  a  huge  collection  of  clots,  in  search  of  the  bleeding 
orifices,  and  a  serious  operation  to  ligature  the  trunk,  in  the 
lower  extremity  at  least — an  uncertain,  not  always  effectual, 
and  sometimes  dangerous,  proceeding ;  when  I  read  in  the 
most  recent  sj  stematic  works  on  Surgery,  that  secondary  hae- 
morrhage from  the  deep  arteries  of  the  leg  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  amputation,  and  remember  that  I  have  myself  seen  a  per- 
son narrowly  escape  amputation  of  the  hand  in  consequence  of 
wound  of  the  palmar  arch,  I  cannot  but  think  I  am  justified 
in  offering  to  your  consideration  this  method  as  an  illustration 
of  conservatism  in  Surgery.  If  you  consider  this  account 
tedious  and  unnecessarily  long,  I  must  express  my  regret  ;  but 
as  this  mode  of  staying  the  flow  of  blood  from  bleeding  arteries 
is  only  just  mentioned  in  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  Erichsen's 
"  Science  and  Art  of  Surgery,"  and  not  even  alluded  to  in  Mr. 
Holmes's — the  most  complete  and  popular  systematic  works  on 
Surgery  of  the  day — it  seem3  that  some  account  of  my  own 
experience  of  the  effect  of  position  might  not  be  altogether 
uninteresting. 

A  more  remarkable  example  of  abstention  from  the  knife  is 
to  be  found  in  the  pressure  treatment  of  aneurism.  Sir  Wm. 
Fergusson  remarks  that  when  Hunter  tied  the  superficial 
femoral  for  the  cure  of  popliteal  aneurism,  he  performed  a 
great  act  of  conservatism  ;  but  modern  Surgery  has  acquired 
in  the  same  direction  results  still  more  important  and  more 
beneficial  to  humanity  ;  aneurism  of  nearly  every  artery  in 
the  body,  including  the  carotid,  the  subclavian,  the  iliacs,  and 
the  aorta,  having  now  been  cured  by  pressure.  The  old  or 
slow  pressure  method  was  an  advance  upon  the  ligature  ;  but 
what  I  believe  was  first  named  by  myself — the  "  rapid  pres- 
sure treatment  " — must  be  considered  to  be  in  some  respects 
even  a  greater  improvement  upon  the  older  plan.  Having 
arranged  to  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  it  is  not  my  intention 
now  to  enter  into  it ;  but  here  in  Newcastle,  where  the  method 
originated,  it  could  not  be  passed  over  without  mention. 

The  rapid  pressure  treatment  may  be  considered  but  the 
natural  development  of  the  older  method,  and,  like  so  many 
other  triumphs  of  modern  Surgery,  owes  its  practicability  to 
chloroform.  Having  been  myself  somewhat  concerned  in  it« 
introduction,  it  would  not  become  me  to  speak  too  strongly  in 
laudation  of  it. 

I  should  rather  leave  to  those  who  best  know  what  dangers 
encompass  him  who  is  submitted  to  the  knife  and  the  ligature 
— the  shock,  the  suppuration,  the  erysipelas,  the  pyaemia,  the 
gangrene,  and  the  secondary  haemorrhage — the  appraisement 
of  a  measure  which,  after  a  few  hours'  sleep,  leaves  the 
awakened  patient  free  from  his  disease,  with  no  wound  to 
heal,  no  further  risk  to  run,  and  to  say  whether  any  Surgical 
proceeding  ever  more  truly  deserved  the  application  of  the  old 
maxim—  Cito,  tuto,  etjucunde. 

III. — The  Success  of  Modern  Operative  Surgery. 

It  is  in  one  sense  a  matter  of  indifference  to  what  part  of 
operative  Surgery  I  turn  for  illustrations  of  its  success  ;  they 
abound  everywhere.  They  might  be  found  in  the  subjects  we 
have  already  treated  ;  or  I  might  take  to  choosing  at  random 
some  special  department,  say  the  orthopaedic,  and  adduce  the 
wondrous  metamorphoses  produced  by  its  agency  in  proof  of 
my  position — the  variously  twisted  and  useless  feet  opened  out, 
straightened,  and  made  serviceable  ;  the  withered  bent  limbs 
made  strong  and  shapely  ;  the  hideously  distorted  trunks  con- 
jured into  symmetry  ;  transformations  worked  with  a  perfection, 
a  facility,  and  an  absence  of  pain  to  the  patient  which  seem 
little  short  of  miraculous  when  we  look  at  the  condition  of  this 
branch  of  our  art  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  Transforma- 
tions, too,  not  now  confined  to  some  special  metropolitan 
Hospital,  but  which  may  be  undertaken  by  any  provincial 
Surgeon  to  overcome  difficulties  and  enable  him  to  complete 
the  transformations,  towards  which  the  division  of  tendons  is 
only  the  first  step.  Here,  too,  I  might  refer  to  an  aspect  of 
our  art  most  interesting  to  study — the  moral  effect  produced  by 
raising  a  misshapen,  halting  creature  to  the  condition  of  a 
straight  and  well-proportioned  man — an  aspect  which  brings 
mechanical  art  into  a  close  and  remarkable  relation  with  the 


subtle  and  mysterious  problems  of  psychology.  I  prefer,  how- 
ever, as  more  in  consonance  with  my  design,  to  take  examples 
from  fields  which  have  been  more  generally  cultivated,  and  for 
a  longer  period,  by  the  great  body  of  the  Profession,  and  from 
operations  which  contain  in  themselves  all  the  essentials  of 
treatment  independent  of  the  assistance  of  the  mechanist.  The 
operation  of  cutting  for  the  stone,  for  instance,  furnishes  an 
example  of  this  description.  There  have  always  been  individual 
operators  who  have  have  been  remarkable  for  their  success  in 
cutting  for  the  stone  ;  thus  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty,  as  many 
as  forty  persons  have  been  cut  in  succession  by  different 
Surgeons  without  a  death  ;  but  such  examples  would  not  serve 
the  purpose  I  have  in  view,  which  is  to  show  the  success  of 
modern  operative  Surgery  in  this  operation,  not  the  skill  of 
any  individual.  Let  us  take,  then,  the  lithotomy  operations 
performed  at  any  provincial  Hospital  throughout  a  series  of 
years  and  distributed  among  several  different  Surgeons —say, 
for  instance,  the  Newcastle  Infirmary.  In  this  institution, 
between  the  years  1S59  and  1S69,  both  being  included,  lithotomy 
has  been  performed  sixty -four  times,  and  of  this  number  two 
operations  only  have  been  followed  by  fatal  results.  These 
sixty-four  operations  occurred  in  different  proportions  in  the 
practice  of  six  different  Surgeons,  who,  during  the  time  stated, 
have  held  office  at  the  Infirmary  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 
The  ages  of  the  patients  varied  from  two  and  a  half  years  up 
to  seventy,  both  of  these  extremes  being  among  the  successful 
cases  ;  twenty-nine  were  ten  years  of  age  or  under  ten  ;  six- 
teen were  upwards  of  forty  years  old.  Of  the  two  fatal  cases 
one  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  the  other  fifty-two.  The 
average  time  between  the  operation  and  the  date  of  dismissal 
from  the  Infirmary  was  twenty-eight  days.  The  operation 
performed  was  the  ordinary  lateral  one,  which,  introduced  by 
Cheselden  and  modified  by  Listen,  is  that,  I  believe,  most 
usually  practised  by  British  Surgeons. 

These  cases,  then,  were  not  of  an  exceptional  character ;  but 
in  every  way  examples  of  the  ordinary  kind  of  cases  which 
may  be  expected  to  occur  in  Hospital  practice  ;  they  were  not 
in  an  unusual  proportion  of  the  most  favourable  age  ;  they 
were  not  all  in  the  hand  of  one  operator,  who  might  be  sup- 
posed possessed  of  unusual  skill ;  nor  did  they  come  under 
treatment  during  one  particular  short  period,  when  for  some 
special  reason  it  might  be  thought  that  a  run  of  favourable 
cases  might  have  occurred  ;  and  they  were  operated  upon  in  a 
provincial  Hospital,  where  we  do  not  arrogate  the  possession 
of  unusual  skill  or  success.  We  may  therefore  fairly  assume 
that  the  results  give  us  at  least  an  approximation  to  the  ave- 
rage success  which  the  operation  of  lithotomy  had  attained  at 
the  period  of  their  occurrence. 

The  ordinary  rate  of  mortality  after  this  operation,  as  cal- 
culated from  a  large  number  of  cases,  not  confined  to  recent 
years,  is  stated  by  Coulson  and  others  to  be  about  one  in  seven. 
Sir  William  Fergusson  states  that  out  of  fifty  patients  under 
fifty  years  of  age  cut  by  him  in  the  whole  course  of  his  experi- 
ence, two  died  :  this  is  above  the  average  of  success  as  given 
by  Coulson  for  the  same  age,  but  it  must  be  considered  below 
the  rate  of  success  of  the  Newcastle  Infirmary  for  the  time 
stated,  the  operations  at  this  Institution  being  on  persons  of 
ill  ages. 

If,  then,  I  am  correct  in  putting  forward  these  cases  as  re- 
presenting an  approximation  to  the  average  results  of  modern 
lithotomy,  it  must  be  conceded  that  they  constitute  good  illus- 
trations of  modern  operative  Surgery. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  operation  performed  wa. 
the  ordinary  lateral  one,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  was 
any  peculiarity  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  carried  out  by  any 
of  the  operators  ;  with  the  exception  that  in  some  of  the  opera- 
tions on  children,  performed  by  myself,  the  stone  was  removed 
by  the  finger  alone  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and  without 
the  employment  of  forceps  ;  nor  in  the  after-treatment  em- 
ployed. The  instruments  used  were  of  the  simplest  description 
— the  usual  laterally  grooved  staff,  sharp-pointed  lithotomy 
scalpel,  and  forceps. 

The  success  of  the  modern  operation  of  lithotomy  may  be 
attributed  in  part  to  this  simplicity  of  the  instrument  used  ;  in 
part  to  the  greater  gentleness  with  which  in  modern  times  we 
employ  our  tools,  particularly  the  forceps,  so  that  we  avoid  the 
pulling  and  hauling  with  both  hands,  the  violent  movements 
of  instruments  from  side  to  side,  which  in  former  days  were 
not  unfrequently  witnessed,  and  the  consequent  bruising  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder  and  other  structures,  proceedings  fraught 
with  dangers  which  I  need  not  enumerate  ;  and  greatly  also  to 
the  use  of  chloroform,  by  which  the  operation  ia  robbed  of 
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more  than  half  its  terrors  ;  and  thus  patients  are  encouraged 
to  seek  relief  from  their  pain  at  an  earlier  period  than  formerly, 
and  whilst  the  urinary  organs  are  still  not  seriously  affected  by 
disease. 

The  modern  procedures  for  the  relief  of  strangulated  rupture, 
for  the  extraction  of  cataract,  and  of  ovariotomy,  will  afford  us 
equally  notable  examples  for  the  success  of  the  operative  Sur- 
gery of  the  day. 

By  the  modern  operation  for  hernia,  I  mean  especially  the 
operation  'without  opening  the  sac,  perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory and  successful  proceeding  in  the  whole  range  of  Sur- 
gery, aiming  at  so  splendid  a  result  as  the  rescue  of  a  life  from 
imminent  danger.  The  operation,  when  the  sac  is  opened,  is 
itself,  much  more  successful  in  the  present  day  than  it  was 
some  thirty  years  ago,  being  usually  put  in  practice  after  a 
much  shorter  period  of  strangulation,  and  followed  by  a  more 
sensible  and  rational  after-treatment ;  but  the  operation  with- 
out opening  the  sac  is,  I  believe,  as  absolutely  certain  of  success 
as  any  proceeding  can  be.  I  can  remember  when  the  result 
of  herniotomy  was  considered  so  doubtful  that  every  device 
was  had  recourse  to  avoid  it,  from  the  injection  of  tobacco  to 
placing  the  patient  on  his  head,  or  trundling  him  down  the 
street  on  a  barrel ;  and  I  have  heard  a  Physician  of  great 
repute  condemn  the  proceeding  altogether  as  dangerous  and 
unnecessary,  asserting  that  the  strangulation  might  always  be 
relieved  by  repeated  doses  of  calomel. 

It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  result  was  uncertain  when  we 
consider  the  mode  of  operation  not  unfrequently  adopted  in 
those  days.  After  a  long  and  dangerous  period  of  strangula- 
tion, we  had  an  external  incision  running  the  whole  length  of 
the  hernial  tumour,  followed  by  a  painfully  tedious  dissection, 
occupying  sometimes  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  layer  by  layer 
down  to  the  sac  ;  this  reached,  it  was  opened  to  an  extent 
commensurate  with  the  external  incision,  and  its  contents 
assiduously  manipulated,  probably  by  more  than  one  pair  of 
hands,  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  bowel ;  the  stricture 
was  then  divided,  the  knife  being  passed  in  dangerous 
proximity  to  the  bowel,  which  occasionally  has  been  wounded 
even  by  the  best  operators  ;  and  when  the  operation  was.  over, 
the  Surgeon  was  not  satisfied  until  the  maimed  and  bruised 
bowel  had  been  further  tortured  by  purgatives  and  coerced  into 
unnatural  action. 

How  different  is  the  modern  proceeding  !  A  small  cut  less 
than  two  inches  in  length  is  made  over  the  neck  of  the  sac ;  a 
little  dissection  with  the  handle  of  the  knife  or  the  finger-nail 
reveals  the  edge  of  the  ligamentous  structure  ;  a  few  fibres  are 
divided  ;  gentle  pressure  is  made  upon  the  sac,  which  may  not 
even  have  been  seen ;  the  bowel  slips  up,  and  all  is  over.  The 
whole  business  not  occupying  ten  minutes,  an  opiate  is  given, 
and  the  Surgeon  has  no  further  anxiety  about  his  patient. 

I  know  it  may  be  said  that  this  method  cannot  always  be 
adopted  ;  and  indeed,  in  looking  over  some  recently  published 
cases  of  herniotomy,  I  must  acknowledge  to  have  felt  some 
surprise  at  the  frequency  with  which  the  sac  has  been  opened. 

It  has  fallen  to  my  lot,  as  jndeed  to  that  of  most  operators, 
to  operate  in  such  cases  pretty  frequently  ;  and  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  I  have  rarely  found  it  necessary  to  open  the  sac. 
Unless,  indeed,  there  is  some  special  reason  for  doing  this,  such 
as  the  great  length  of  time  during  which  the  rupture  has  been 
down,  the  manifest  pressure  of  a  large  mass  of  omentum,  or 
indubitable  signs  of  change  in  the  bowel,  emphysema,  putrid 
smell,  or  the  like,  I  invariably  attempt  the  reduction  without 
opening  the  sac  ;  and,  according  to  my  own  experience,  the 
test  of  the  propriety  of  the  proceeding  is  in  its  practicability, 
for  I  have  never  in  my  own  practice  known  a  fatal  result  where 
the  sac  was  not  opened. 

By  the  modern  operation  for  the  extraction  of  cataract,  I 
mean  the  method — by  whatever  special  name  we  call  it, 
whether  scoop-extraction,  or  Schift's  operation,  or  modified  flap 
extraction  ;  whether  the  iris  is  touched  before  or  after  the 
extraction  of  the  lens,  immediately  before  or  some  time  before, 
which  consists  essentially  in  a  comparatively  small  incision 
through  the  cornea,  the  removal  of  a,  portion  of  the  iris  and 
extraction  of  the  cataractous  lens  by  gentle  manipulation, 
sided  by  spoon,  curette,  vectis,  or  other  similar  instrument, 
diversely  employed  ;  for  I  take  it  the  lamn  principle  pervades 
all  these  methods,  however  they  may  differ  in  minute  di 

I  claim  for  these  modern  operations,  although  each  may  be 
more  particularly  applicable  in  special  cases,  a  greater  and 
IBON  uniform  success  than  belonged  to  tin;  old  llap-opcrat  ion. 

I  acknowledge  that  nothing  can  be  more  brilliant  and  striking 
in  its  performance,   nor  more  excellent  in  its  result,  than  a 


perfectly  successful  flap -operation  after  the  old  mode.  After 
such  a  proceeding,  when  entirely  successful,  there  is  a  scarcely 
perceptible  cicatrix,  a  transparent  cornea,  an  unmutilated  iris, 
an  undisplaced,  round,  central,  clear,  black  pupil,  and  con- 
sequently sight  as  perfect  as  is  possible  after  the  removal  of  the 
lens.  But  then,  how  frequently  does  this  perfect  and  complete 
result  ensue  ?  We  must  confess  but  rarely.  How  often,  on 
the  contrary,  are  the  hope3  of  the  operator  disappointed  even 
when  all  goes  well  at  the  operation  ?  How  often  do  we  find 
that  the  edges  of  the  wound  become  separated,  that  part  of  the 
iris  protrudes,  that  the  healing  is  delayed,  and  that  ultimately 
there  is  a  partially  closed  or  distorted  pupil,  with  broad  cicatrix 
and  more  or  less  imperfect  sight  ? 

In  the  modern  operation,  although  the  pupil  is  necessarily 
somewhat  misshapen,  we  can  yet  reckon  with  considerable  if 
not  absolute  certainty  upon  a  result  so  far  successful  as  to  give 
good  useful  sight.  Although,  then,  the  old  operation  in  excep- 
tional cases  gave  a  result  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  the 
new  operation  gives  a  more  universal  and  assured  success. 

I  need  not  detain  you  by  any  lengthy  reasoning  to  show  the 
success  of  "ovariotomy"  in  recent  times.  You  know  that 
from  being  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  performances 
a  Surgeon  could  undertake  ;  from  being  stigmatised  by  some 
of  the  greatest  men  as  a  frightful  butchery,  it  has  risen  to  take 
its  place  as  a  well-recognised  proceeding — more  successful  than 
some  older  and  long  established  operations.  It  is,  indeed,  em- 
phatically one  of  the  most  brilliant  examples  of  the  success  of 
modern  operative  Surgery. 

These  three  operations  do  not,  at  first,  appear  to  bear  any 
close  resemblance  to  each  other,  being  undertaken  for  very- 
different  purposes,  and  one  taking  place  in  a  little  world  as  it 
were  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  body  ;  yet  a  brief  examination 
will  show  that  they  possess  some  features  in  common  ;  and 
although  each  may  depend  for  its  success  upon  some  particular 
proceeding  more  or  less  special  to  itself,  will  enable  us  to 
discern  certain  principles  common  to  all  three  greatly  in- 
fluencing their  favourable  termination.  Thus  in  all  three 
operations,  a  serous  cavity  containing  important  structures  is 
more  or  less  involved,  and  each  may  fail  by  reason  of  inflam- 
matory action  destroying  or  impairing  the  functions  of  these 
structures  ;  or  as  in  ovariotomy  and  hernia,  by  reason  of  other 
more  serious  consequences,  to  which  procedures  affecting  such 
regions  are  more  particularly  liable. 

The  operation,  without  opening  the  sac,  manifestly  owes  its 
success  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  peritoneum  is  not  opened, 
and  to  the  consequent  exclusion  of  air,  blood,  or  other  con- 
taminating fluids  from  the  abdominal  cavity  ;  but  the  small 
size  of  the  external  incision  as  compared  with  the  importance 
of  the  structures  actually  divided,  and  the  still  greater  import- 
ance of  those  indirectly  affected,  is  also  not  without  an  im- 
portant influence,  as  well  as  the  trifling  amount  of  bleeding 
and  consequent  absence  of  blood  within  the  external  wound. 

The  modern  modes  of  extracting  cataract  are  less  frequently 
followed  by  unfavourable  results,  mainly  because  the  removal 
of  the  iris  prevents  prolapse  of  that  structure  between  the  lips 
of  the  wound  and  consequent  delay  in  healing,  morbid  changes 
in  the  cornea,  and  contraction  of  the  pupil  ;  but  the  limited 
size  of  the  corneal  wound  prevents  loss  of  vitreous  humour, 
excludes  air  from  the  anterior  chamber,  assists  generally  in 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  eye,  and  admits  of  more  rapid 
healing  ;  whilst  the  entrance  of  blood  into  the  chamber  is 
always  an  accident  to  be  deplored,  and  sometimes  injuriously 
affects  the  result  of  the  operation.  And  in  ovariotomy,  although 
special  circumstances  affecting  either  the  tumour  or  the  p 
exercise  undoubtedly  great  influence  over  the  result,  never- 
theless I  conceive  that  this  remarkable  operation,  which 
not  really  require  great  operative  skill  or  extra  irdinary  manual 
dexterity,  and  which  not  unfrequently  succeeds  under  appa- 
rently unfavourable  conditions,  as  when  adhesions  exist,  or 
when  the  patient  is  reduced  to  a  condition  of  extreme  weakness, 
is  most  likely  to  have  a  favourable  termination  where  the 
wound  in  the  abdominal  parietal  is  small,  four  inches  or  under 
in  length  ;  when  the  time  occupied  is  comparatively  short  ; 
where  the  abdominal  cavity  and  its  contents  have  been  little 
exposed  to  tin'  air  ;  and  where,  in  particular,  neither  blood  nor 
Other  kidl  have  entered  in  any  quantity,  or  remain  in  the 
abdominal  cavity.  Ligatures,  whose  material  seems  almost  a 
matter  of  indiU'erenee  -  wire,  oMgut,  or  hemp  -may  remain 
with  impunity,  but  not  blood,  at  least  in  any  quantity. 

Here,  then,  are  certain  common  principles  greatly  alh 
the   success    6f   each    of   these  different  proceedings.       1.     The 
limitation  of  the  external  wound,  as  compared  either  with  the 
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magnitude  of  the  part  to  be  removed,  or  the  importance  of  the 
deeper  structures  involved,  or  the  greatness  of  the  result  to  be 
obtained,  or,  in  other  words,  the  approximation  of  the  operation 
to  a  subcutaneous  wound.  Herniotomy  without  opening  the 
sac,  and  the  new  operation  for  cataraet,  may  be  really  regarded 
as  equivalent  to  subcutaneous  operations ;  whilst  the  small 
opening  in  the  abdominal  wall,  through  which  the  enormous 
mass  of  disease  i3  drawn,"  really  gives  to  ovariotomy  a  certain 
approximation  to  that  form  of  proceeding.  2.  The  exclusion 
of  air  from  the  wound  itself,  or  from  the  serous  cavities  involved. 
3.  And  last,  but  not  least  important,  the  exclusion  of  blood 
from  the  wound  itself,  or  from  the  cavities  involved.  Although 
these  principles  may  be  considered  specially  important  in  such 
cases  as  th'ese,  where  a  serous  cavity  is  implicated,  we  have 
constant  opportunities  of  observing  their  importance  in  opera- 
tions generally.  Indeed,  it  is  but  natural  to  infer  that  the 
principles  which,  carefully  carried  out,  lead  to  the  success  of 
such  an  operation  as  ovariotomy,  should  also  powerfully  affect 
the  success  of  proceedings  upon  less  important  structures. 

In  the  excision  of  joints  as  now  performed,  as  well  as  in  the 
extirpation  of  growths  from  the  bones  of  the  face,  we  have 
examples  of  the  limitation  of  external  incisions.  This  prin- 
ciple, quite  distinct  from  conservatism,  not  only  favours  rapid 
healing  and  diminishes  deformity,  but,  also,  by  covering  in  raw 
surfaces  more  effectually  and  permanently,  diminishes  the  risk 
of  entrance  of  air  into  wounds. 

Amputation  by  anterior  flap,  though  not  an  example  of  the 
limitation  of  incision,  shows  the  good  effect  of  the  complete 
covering  in  of  raw  surfaces.  There  is  a  cast  here  of  another 
stump  left  after  amputation  of  the  knee-joint,  where  a  pos- 
terior flap  was  formed.  The  flap  was  amply  sufficient  to  cover 
the  bone  at  the  time  ;  but,  primary  union  not  taking  place,  the 
flap  gradually  slid  down,  leaving  a  raw  surface  uncovered. 
Healing  was  long  delayed,  and  the  patient  necessarily  exposed 
to  many  risks  which  I  need  not  enumerate. 

The  importance  of  the  exclusion  of  blood  from  wounds  left 
by  operation  can  hardly  be  overrated.  Every  amputation  of  a 
limb,  or  removal  of  a  tumour  or  diseased  breast,  affords  an 
example  of  the  impossibility  of  effecting  rapid  union  where 
blood  or  bloody  serum  is  allowed  to  collect  between  flaps  or  in 
the  cavity  of  a  wound ;  and  the  danger  of  septicaemia  from 
such  a  cause  in  the  early  days  of  an  operation  will  be  recognised 
by  every  one.  The  application  of  torsion  to  bleeding  arteries 
will  greatly  assist  us  in  carrying  out  this  principle  ;  and  the 
exclusion  of  air  has  been  considered  a  matter  of  sxich  importance, 
that  a  variety  of  means  have  been  employed  to  effect  it,  which 
I  can  only  allude  to  here,  such  as  the  water-bath  used  in  Berlin 
and  the  appartil  pneumatiqtu  at  the  Hotel-Dieu.  But,  with- 
out employing  any  such  special  apparatus,  by  the  management 
of  our  preliminary  incisions,  and  by  methods  of  dressing,  with 
or  without  antiseptics,  much  may  be  done  to  effect  this  im- 
portant end. — From  the  Ad 

■■upon-Tync,  by  George  Y.  Heath, 
M.B.,  Surgeon  to  (he  Infirmary,  S- 
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BANBURY  SEWAGE  FARM. 

The  sewage  farm  is  about  one  mile  east  of  the  town  of 
Banbury.  It  consists  of  about  136  acres  of  a  sandy  clay 
soil,  not  very  porous  ;  and  about  forty-eight  acres  are 
under  Italian  rye  grass,  and  the  rest  is  pasture. 

The  population    of    Banbury   is   between    11,000  and 
12,000,  and  the  sewage  amounts  to  about  300,000  gallons 
a  day.     It  flows  by  gravitation  from  the  town  to  the  tanks 
of  the  old  sewage  works,  where  it  settles  for  a  time,  the  I 
mud  and  scum  being  removed  from  it  and  mixed  witli 
street  sweepings  and  other  refuse,   and   sold  in  a  solid  j 
state  for  manure.     The  liquid  portion  is  lifted  by  steaiu  ; 
power  and  conveyed  to  the  head  of  the  sewage  farm,  which  ' 
is  rather  more  than  a  mile  off,  and  about  twenty-one  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  tanks.      It  then  runs  by  carriers  ; 
over  the  ground,  and  finally  into  the  river  Cherwell,  which 
is  close  to  the  bwer  part  of  the  farm. 


At  the  time  of  our  visit,  in  the  month  of  April  last,  the 
ground  was  sodden  with  sewage,  and  the  side  ditches  were 
full  of  decomposing  sewage,  the  smell  from  which  was 
very  offensive.  There  is  only  one  house  near  the  farm, 
and  that  is  a  little  beerhouse  called  the  Bowling  Green, 
the  landlady  of  which  said  that  the  smell  from  the  farm 
was  sometimes  most  sickening.  "We  took  a  sample  of  the 
sewage  at  the  head  of  the  farm,  and  another  from  the 
effluent  channel  as  it  ran  from  the  subsoil  drain  into  the 
culvert  which  passes  under  the  railway  to  the  river  Cher- 
well,  and  the  following  are  the  results  of  the  analyses  : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 

Eaw  sewage. 

Effluent  water. 

Grain*. 

Grains. 

■d  . 

3973 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

8-94 

B*46 

Organic  matter  . 

16-49 

12-21 

Ammonia  .... 

381 

0-48 

Do.      organic 

0-28 

0-05 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates,  &c.     . 

000 

063 

Oxygen  required  to  oxydise 

1-42 

Matters  in  suspension 

27 

Organic  matter  . 

1-86 

013 

Mineral  ditto 

1-41 

o-Sfi 

A  large  portion  of  sewage  was  passing  from  the  side 
ditches  of  the  irrigated  ground  into  the  water  course 
which  flowed  towards  the  river,  and  this  was  much  worse 
than  the  above,  which  was  from  the  subsoil  drain. 

Five  thousand  pounds  have  been  borrowed  to  make  the 
ground  fit  for  irrigation,  and  a  rental  of  .£4  10s.  an  acre  is 
paid  for  the  land.  Last  year  the  returns  from  sale  of 
crops,  &c,  was  £160  less  than  expenses  and  interest  of 
money. 

♦ 

WARWICK  SEWAGE  FARM. 

Tnis  farm  was  visited  in  the  month  of  April  last.  It 
is  situated  about  one  mile  from  the  town,  and  consists  of 
about  102  acres  of  stiff  clay  land  under  cultivation  with 
Italian  rye  grass.  The  population  of  Warwick  is  about 
11,000,  and  the  sewage  amounts  to  about  600,000  gallons 
a  day.  It  runs  by  gravitation  from  the  town  to  the  sub- 
siding tanks,  where  the  suspended  matters  are  in  great 
part  removed  from  it,  and  it  is  then  pumped  to  the  head 
of  the  farm,  which  is  about  fifty  feet  above  the  tanks. 

The  farm  was  in  a  sad  plight  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
for  the  winter  frost  had  killed  the  grass  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  farm,  and  the  sewage  was  running  over  the 
ground  in  a  very  offensive  state. 

Samples  of  the  sewage  were  taken  at  the  entrance  to 
the  farm  and  at  its  exit  from  it  ;  and  the  following  are 
the  results  of  the  analysis  of  each  sample  : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 

Raw  sewage. 

Effluent  water. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Solid  matter  in  solution  . 

4721 

52-63 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

11-04 

0-12 

Organic  matter  . 

1295 

7-42 

Ammonia  .... 

2*20 

0-52 

Ditto  organic 

014 

0-03 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates,  &c.    . 

— 

o-io 

Oxygen  required  to  oxydise 

0-86 

0*48 

Matters  in  suspension 

24-C7 

0-26 

Organic  matter  . 

11-87 

0-13 

Mineral  ditto 

12*80 

0-13 
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The  farm  has  been  in  hand  about  two  years,  and  it  cost 
about  £12,000  for  plant  and  for  laying  it  out,  and  a  rent  is 
paid  of  £3  an  acre,  and  £1  for  taxes,  making  a  total  of 
£4  per  annum  per  acre  ;  and  last  year  the  produce  just 
paid  the  working  expenses  of  the  farm,  without  interest  of 
money  or  cost  of  superintendance. 
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LORD  DERBY  ON  PREVENTIBLE  DISEASE. 

Those  who  have  the  cause  of  medical  science  at  heart 
must  always  rejoice  when  any  extra-professional  person 
of  eminence  can  be  found  to  interest  himself  intensely  in 
aught  that  pertains  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  people 
at  large.  Not  that  we  have  not  plenty  of  examples  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high  rank  taking  up  with 
some  new-fangled  medical  doctrine,  such  as  homoeopathy, 
or  mesmerism,  or  spiritualism.  Enough  and  to  spare  of 
these  we  have.  It  is,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be  expected  that 
persons  who,  like  hereditary  monarchs,  never  have 
the  slightest  inducement  to  study  any  subject  seriously, 
should  be  always  more  or  less  amateurs  in  their  pursuits 
in  life.  In  Lord  Derby  we  have  a  man  of  a  very  different 
calibre.  His  grasp  of  scientific  questions  is  always  pro- 
found, and  his  deductions  logical  and  instructive.  Though 
not  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  we  are  convinced 
that  a  profound  mathematician  and  man  of  science  as  he 
is,  has  found  it  necessary,  in  these  days  of  positive 
science,  to  make  the  study  of  biology  and  pathology  part 
of  his  occupation  in  life.  And,  as  he  is  in  that  sublime 
position  that  no  one  can  believe  or  assert  that  any  of  his 
medical  opinions  are  delivered  for  the  sake  of  gaining 
public  applause  and  emoluments  thereby,  all  that  falls 
from  his  lips  on  the  subject  of  hygiene  must  prove  fraught 
with  interest  to  the  earnest  physician  or  medical  enquirer. 

In  an  eastern  suburb  of  one  of  our  most  unhealthy 
commercial  cities,  Liverpool,  among  fetid  brick-fields  and 
other  unlovely  accompaniments  of  modern  money-getting, 
a  new  hospital  has  been  inaugurated  by  Lord  Derby,  on 
which  occasion  words  to  the  following  effect  fell  from  him. 
At  the  very  outset  of  his  speech  he  mentions  the  conflict- 
ing opinions  now  held  as  to  the  question  whether  hospi- 


tals should  be  erected  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  or  by 
each  city  or  authorities  of  each  parish.     It  is  fairly  main- 
tainable as  a  proposition  that  the  relief  of  sickness  stands 
on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  the  relief  from  destitu- 
tion, and  that  an  hospital  rate  would  not  be  less  justi- 
fiable than  a  poor-rate  or  an  education  rate,  and  probably 
this  may  ere  long  be  thought  generally.     In  the  mean- 
time there  is  much,  says  the  speaker,  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  leaving  hospitals  to  the  care  of  private  charity.     But, 
even  at  the  present  time,  says  Lord  Derby,  with  great 
truth,  many  of  us  are  far  too  apt,  even  in  these  days  of 
supposed  sanitary  knowledge,  to  talk  and  think  of  disease 
as  if  it  were  a  calamity  inflicted  on  us  by  the  direct  act 
of  a  higher  power  ;  and,  as  if  all  we  could  do  in  regard  to 
it,  were  to  observe  some  well-known  public  precautions, 
and  then  to  wait,  and  only  hope  to  mitigate  its  violence 
in  individual  cases.     There  is  an  amount  of  truth  con- 
tained in  this  expression  of  the  speaker  which  is  quite  in- 
calculable.    He  adds  that  he  thinks  that  he  will  not  be 
accused  of  exaggeration  when  he  states  that  if  we  could 
deduct  from  the  actual  amount  of  disease  at  any  one  time 
existing  in  the  country,  all  that  can  be  clearly  and  unmis- 
takeably  traced  to  human    and  preventible  causes,  we 
would  have  a  comparatively  small  amount  to  deal  with. 
This  is,  of  course,  a  necessary  deduction  from  the  well- 
known  fact  that  in  many  large  towns,  such  as  Glasgow, 
and  several  others,  the  death-rate  is  higher  than  thirty 
per  thousand,  whilst  in  healthy  rural  districts  it  is  not 
much  more  than  half  that  rate.      Consumption,  rickets, 
and  scrofula  haunt  our  large  cities,  and  cut  off  children 
and  young  adults  in  a  dreadful  manner.    No  figures  of 
statistics  can  give  us  the  immensely  large  number  of  da- 
maged existences  which  are  the  consequences  of  our  pre- 
sent system  of  living  in  large  cities.    What  statistics  can 
tell  of  the  ruined  health  of  the  poor  work-people  confined 
from  morning  to  night  in  some  sedentary  occupation  in 
dirty  towns,  or  of  the  numbers  of  persons  who  fall  vic- 
tims to  great  fatigue  conjoined  with  scanty  nourishment 
in  all  our  hives  of  industry  ? 

Look  at  questions  such  as  this  !  Contemplate  the  vast 
mass  of  indigence,  for  instance,  congregated  even  in 
wealthy  London  :  123,000  paupers  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, 1870.  The  more  you  reflect  over  such  gigantic 
poverty  and  such  detestable  circumstances,  says  Lord 
Derby,  the  more  easily  will  any  man  of  reason  accept  the 
consoling  conclusion  that  in  sanitary  matters  at  least  the 
world's  future  need  not  be  like  the  past  ;  that  for  the 
worst  of  the  material  evils  which  beset  us,  the  cause  is 
not  in  the  arrangements  of  nature,  but  in  ourselves.  This 
is  the  age  of  great  cities.  It  seems  impossible  to  carry  on 
the  complicated  business  of  modern  society  without  such 
gigantic  cities.  This  being  the  case,  we  must  accept  the 
fact,  and  endeavour  to  do  our  best  to  make  town  life  as 
healthy,  both  physically  and  morally,  as  country  life. 
Broad  streets,  good  drainage,  plenty  of  open  spaces,  plenty 
of  light  and  air,  are,  of  course,  if  possible,  to  be  secured. 
Good  and  cleanly  houses  for  the  poorest  classes ;  baths 
aud  wash-houses  ;  fields  for  open-air  exercise,  and  places 
of  artistic  amusement  for  the  leisure  hours  of  the  citizen, 
are  all  required.  Unless  we  try  to  accomplish  such  aims, 
much  of  our  boasted  civilisation  is  but  an  empty  sound- 
ing lie.  For,  after  all,  is  it  not  evidently  the  bounden 
duty  of  truly  civilised  states  to  see  that  the  happiness  of 
every  persou  in  the  community  is  up  to  a  certain  stan- 
dard.    Who  with  any  knowledge  of  matters  as  they  exist 
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at  present  can  feel  content  with  hu  man  science  ?  As 
Lord  Derby  says  with  his  usual  profundity,  "  All  the 
true  wealth  of  a  state  is  not  shown  in  the  lists  of  its  ex- 
ports and  imports,  nor  in  a  vast  revenue  easily  raised,  nor 
in  its  enormous  yearly  savings,  of  which  our  statistical 
writers  boast,"  (Porter's  Progress  of  the  Nation  is  a  good 
example  of  the  empty  glorification  referred  to  by  the 
speaker.)  "  All  these  things  are  excellent  in  their  way  ; 
but  excellent  though  they  may  be,  they  are  means,  not 
ends,  and  the  end  of  them  all  is  that  we  should  have 
living  on  this  English  soil  a  population  not  squalid  with 
dirt,  nor  decimated  by  disease,  but  healthy  in  body  and 
mind,  trained  for  all  needful  purposes,  whether  of  peace 
or  war,  living  in  houses  which  make  self-respect  possible, 
and  attached  to  a  country  which  has  done  its  duty  to- 
wards them." 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  concluding  sentences  of 
this  speech  will  not  be  remembered  as  among  the  very 
best  utterances  ever  made  by  that  accomplished  scholar 
and  gentleman.  We  have  often  heard  it  said  that  it  re- 
quires the  highest  of  all  intellects  to  sympathise  in  the 
sufferings  of  others,  and  this  truth  is  well  shown  forth  in 
this  touching  appeal  to  the  British  nation  to  be  mindful 
of  the  amount  of  poverty  and  preventible  disease  weigh- 
ing us  down  in  the  midst  of  all  our  progress  in  other 
directions.  It  is  easy  to  see  traces  of  the  philosophy 
which  guides  the  illustrious  speaker  in  his  utterances. 
No  transcendentalist  he.  No  half  and  half  believer  in  ex- 
perience as  the  only  road  to  knowledge.  No  Kantist, 
nor  Hegelian,  nor  disciple  of  Cousin,  could  speak  as  Lord 
Derby  doas.  Positive  science  is  evidently  his  guiding 
star.  He  reverences  all  that  is  attainable,  and  hence 
knows  how  to  sympathise  with  the  aspirations  of  the  great 
physicians  and  medical  men  of  all  countries.  A  thorough 
political  economist  and  enlightened  follower  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Ricardo,  James,  and  J.  S.  Mill,  we  are  proud  to 
know  that  this  country  possesses  such  statesmen  as  he.  Ear- 
nest, thoughtful,  and  without  a  shade  of  frivolity,  he  sets  a 
bright  example  of  steadfast  faith  in  better  times  to  those 
unscientific  drivellers  who  deny  the  power  of  science  to 
effect  any  amelioration  in  the  condition  of  our  race.  It 
is  no  time  for  such  idle  talk  when  France  is  being  over- 
whelmed in  consequence  of  its  scepticism  in  the  wisdom 
of  any  of  its  former  able  statesmen.  With  a  Gladstone 
and  a  Derby,  we  may  be  proud  of  possessing  the  ablest 
and  most  earnest  politicians  in  Europe  at  the  present 
moment.  Nor  do  we  fear  for  the  future  of  public  health 
questions  when  we  have  such  eloquent  advocates  to  plead 
our  cause  as  the  Earl  of  Derby. 


THE    IRISH  LICENSING  CORPORATIONS. 

The  fact  which  our  analysis  of  Sir  John  Gray's  return 
elicited  last  week — that  the  "College  and  Hall"  exercise 
all  but  a  monopoly  of  the  qualifying  powers  in  England, 
and  that  the  University  contingent  is  little  more  than  one 
twentieth  of  the  whole — applies  in  no  respect  to  Ireland, 
where  medical  licensing  is  exercised  by  five  licensing 
bodies  under  the  influence  of  a  very  active  and,  we  presume, 
useful  competition.  Here  the  whole  condition  is  changed, 
and  the  Universities  claim  a  much  larger  share  in  the 
duties  and  emoluments  of  licensing  than  in  England.  The 
reason  of  this  fact  seems  to  us  to  be  obvious.  In  England 
the  purpose  of  the  two  senior  Universities  is  not  in  the 
education  of  professional  men  at  all ;  it  is  devoted  to  the 
conferring  on  the  sons  of  the  gentry  that  patent  of  educa- 


tion which  is  felt  to  be  a  necessity  of  social  position. 
Therefore,  their  teaching  is  almost  altogether  applied  to 
arts  and  literature,  and  not  to  the  making  of  doctors, 
engineers,  or  even  to  any  great  number  of  clergymen. 

In  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  University  education  is 
usually  taken  as  a  means  to  the  higher  walks  of  professional 
life,  and,  therefore,  education  in  special  sciences  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  Arts  instruction,  and  are  as  much,  or  more,  a 
means  of  livelihood  of  the  Universities  than  literary 
education. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  find  a  much  more  equal  level  occupied 
by  the  medical  licensing  bodies.  The  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  has  conferred,  in  the  five  years  ending  1S69,  an 
average  of  ninety-five  surgical  diplomas  each  year,  and  ad- 
mitted eight  fellows  to  its  Corporation.  It  seems  to  main- 
tain, and  even  improve,  its  position  in  spite  of  the  com- 
petition to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  for  the  licenses 
granted  for  the  last  two  years  are  in  excess  of  those  of  any 
of  the  previous  three. 

Of  its  annual  influx  of  licentiates,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  (eight)  seek  its  midwifery  diploma,  while  a  still 
smaller  number  have  for  the  last  three  years  gone  forward 
to  its  fellowship.  The  causes  of  these  two  regrettable 
facts  may  not  be  comprehended  by  our  readers,  but  they 
are  none  the  less  obvious. 

The  medical  qualification  of  the  licentiates  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons  is  usually  taken,  not  from  the  L'niversities, 
but  from  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  Dublin  or  Edin- 
burgh ;  and,  as  midwifery  is  likely  to  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  phase  of  medicine  than  of  surgery,  and  the  College 
of  Physicians  in  Ireland  gives  the  qualification  to  its  own 
licentiates  for  an  extra  fee  of  five  shillings,  while  the  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  charges  a  guinea,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
students  prefer  to  combine  that  branch  of  their  education 
(if  they  take  it  at  all)  with  medicine  rather  than  with 
surgery. 

The  College  of  Physicians  of  Ireland  is  so  close  to  the 
College  of  Surgeons  in  its  annual  grant  of  licences  that  the 
dependence  of  the  Colleges  on  each  other  may  fairly  be, 
to  a  certain  extent,  assumed.  It  admitted  in  the  five 
years  an  average  of  eighty-one  licentiates  in  medicine  in 
each  year,  and  on  sixty-four  of  them  conferred  its  mid- 
wifery diploma,  and  it  may  thus  be  roughly  calculated  that 
of  the  ninety-five  men  qualified  by  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
eighty  take  their  second  degree  in  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  fifteen  go  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow. 

These  figures  ought  to  serve  a  good  purpose  by  showing 
the  Colleges  how  close  their  connexion  naturally  is,  and 
how  wise  a  step  it  would  be  that  that  connexion  should  be 
drawn  closer  together.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  now  that 
it  is  shown,  that  the  diplomas  of  each  College  are  almost 
always  sought  for  by  the  same  candidate  that  monetary 
difficulties  should  oblige  that  candidate  to  undergo  two  ex- 
aminations instead  of  one,  and  should  imperil  the  pros- 
perity of  each  Corporation  by  enforcing  an  artificial 
separation. 

This  argument  would  seem  to  apply  most  forcibly  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  because  that  body  is  not  in  as  good 
a  position  to  maintain  its  position  without  the  patronage 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  as  is  the  College  of  Surgeons 
to  sustain  its  supremacy  without  aid  from  the  College  of 
Physicians. 

In  the  present  state  of  medico-educational  feeling, 
surgery,  undoubtedly,  takes  rank  with  the  general  practi- 
tioner as  the  more  important  branch,  and  candidates  will 
always  look  first  for  their  surgical  degree,  and  afterwards 
for  the  most  convenient  medical  qualification.  Moreover, 
the  College  of  Surgeons  has  a  choice  of  Corporations,  from 
which  its  alumni  may  take  their  medical  degree,  while  the 
College  of  Physicians,  having  no  reasonable  expectation  of 
Scotch  or  English  patronage,  have,  in  Ireland,  no  other 
source  of  supply  than  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  College  of  Physicians  has,  however,  no  occasion  for 
despair  in  the  contemplation  of  the  figures  before  us  ;  for, 
it  has  established  a  substantial  increase  in  the  demand  for 
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its  licenses  within  the  last  five  years.  In  1865  it  gave  only 
sixty-six  licenses  in  medicine,  and  forty-seven  in  midwifery, 
while  in  1868  it  conferred  respectively  a  hundred,  and 
seventy-six. 

The  University  of  Dublin  labours,  of  course,  under  the 
competitive  disadvantage  of  seeing  the  demand  for  its 
medical  and  surgical  degrees  clogged  by  the  necessity  for 
a  full  curriculum  in  Arts.  Nevertheless,  under  the  ener- 
getic administration  of  its  Medical  Registrar,  the  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Haughton,  it  has  been  placed,  as  regards  medical 
qualifications,  in  the  foremost  rank  amongst  Universities 
which  insist  on  a  complete  Arts  curriculum. 

The  supremacy  of  Trinity  College,  in  this  respect,  may 
probably  owe  something  to  the  recent  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  for  the  activity  which  has,  hitherto, 
reigned  in  its  Divinity  School  has  been  diverted,  pro- 
bably in  anticipation  of  reduced  revenues  from  clerical 
sources,  to  the  Medical  Faculty.  To  whatever  cause  the 
amelioration  may  be  attributed,  it  appears  that  the  Uni- 
versity has  made  consecutive  and  rapid  advances  in  the 
numbers  of  medical  graduates  within  the  last  five  years. 
It  commenced  in  1865  with  nineteen  Baccalaurreates  in 
medicine  and  eleven  Masterships  in  surgery  ;  and  in  1869 
these  numbers  had  increased,  cequo  ptUtoH,  to  forty-one  and 
nineteen  respectively,  an  advance  of  exactly  100  per 
cent. 

The  University  of  Dublin  also  evinces  a  very  laudable 
desire  to  maintain  the  educational  rank  of  its  graduates, 
for  it  has  almost  altogether  laid  aside  the  licences  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  which  were  set  up  some  years  ago 
for  the  purpose  of  competing  with  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  and  for  which  only  a  nominal  qualification  in 
Arts  was  demanded.  On  the  whole,  the  University  of 
Dublin  occupies,  in  matters  medical,  a  very  creditable 
position,  and  seems  quite  able  by  its  own  exertions,  and 
its  well-earned  prestige,  to  retain  the  confidence  of  the 
Profession,  ia  spite  of  the  blandishments  which  the 
Queen's  University  exerts  to  attract  students. 

The  Queen's  University  in  Ireland,  although  it  has  not 
thriven  at  the  expense  of  Trinity  College,  occupies  a  very 
respectable  rank  amongst  Irish  Licensing  Bodies,  and  has 
effected  a  very  unequivocal  progress  within  the  last  five 
years,  albeit  it,  as  yet,  does  not  at  all  realise  the  grandeur 
of  its  conception  as  the  National  University.  Its  piece  cle 
resistance  is  the  M.D.,  of  which  it  granted  thirty-one  in 
1865,  and  fifty-one  in  1869.  Granting  in  these  years  re- 
spectively twenty-four  and  thirty-three  Masterships  in 
surgery,  an  increase  of  nearly  30  per  cent,  in  its  total  of 
medical  graduation.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
University  M.B.  costs  ,£99  4s.,  the  success  of  a  £o  licence 
will  be  easily  understood ;  yet  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 
the  Queen's  University  has  not  climbed  into  the  degree  of 
success  which  it  has  attained  by  depreciation  of  their 
curriculum,  or  a  make-believe  examination. 

The  last  of  the  Irish  Licensing  Bodies  is  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  ;  and  the  melancholy  condition  of  star- 
vation in  which  that  Corporation  exists,  quoad  its  licensing 
powers,  ought  to  be  taken  to  heart  by  all  qualifying  bodies. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  we  pointed  hist  week  to  the 
London  Apothecaries'  Company  as  enjoying  the  confidence, 
and  receiving  the  adhesion  of,  nearly  seven-tenths  of  the 
entire  number  of  English  licentiates. 

The  Dublin  Apothecaries'  Company  forgot  its  duties  and 
privileges  as  the  Pharmaceutical  Corporation  of  Ireland,' 
and  took  to  the  manufacture  of  doctors.  With  what  re- 
sult ?  It  put  its  seal  last  year  on  twenty  licentiates  la 
medicine,  which,  at  10s.  each,  produced  it  a  gross  incom  e 
from  this  source  of  _£]<>. 

And  this  while  the  state  of  Pharmacy  in  Ireland  was  a 
bye-word,  and  even  sleepy  governments  were  moved  by 
shame  to  seek  a  remedy.  Already  lias  the  Dublin  Apo- 
thecaries' Company  ceased,  as  an  examining  or  qualifying 
body,  to  exist,  and  if  our  anticipations  are  verified,  Boon 
will  it  cease  to  exorcise  any  power  even  in  the  regulation 
of  Pharmacy  in  Ireland. 


fte  0H  feral  %a$m. 

About  the  War  and  Wounded. 

The  startling  intelligence  of  the  last  few  days  may  seem 
to  throw  some  of  the  expressions  in  the  following  para- 
graphs behind  date,  but  as  made  from  time  during  the 
week,  we  have  not  thought  it  advisable  to  revise  the 
phraseology. 

The  readers  of  newspapers  who  seem  to  labour  under  a 
morbid  excitement,  that  some  proprietors  were  stimulating 
by  most  reprehensible  practices,  have  surely  this  week 
had  enough  of  carnage.  The  appetite  for  the  horrible 
too  has  been  further  pandered  to  by  estimates  of  the  slain. 
Thus,  by  one  journal  we  are  told  that  the  German  losses 
reach  200,000,  and  though  this  is  the  highest  number  we 
have  seen  quoted,  we  know  they  must  have  been  enormous, 
and  it  is  significant  that  no  official  publications  of  the 
numbers  are  made.  But,  whatever  the  totals,  we  know 
that  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  are  beyond  ordinary 
comprehension,  and  our  predictions  that  pestilence  would 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  armies  seem  already  to  be 
realised.  Fever,  pyeemia,  dysentery  are  known  to  be  now 
prevalent,  and  there  are  whispers  of  cholera — a  disease 
which  will  terrify  troops  who  have  no  fear  of  the  mitrail- 
leuse, and  will  demoralize  armies  more  than  defeat.  The 
time,  then,  draws  nigh  when  disease  will  asert  its  influence 
as  greater  than  that  of  the  sword,  and  when  the  sick  may 
be  more  numerous  than  the  wounded. 

We  have  already  pleaded  for  contributions  in  kind 
rather  than  in  money.  Of  course,  those  who  cannot  give 
time  and  trouble,  may  assist  by  giving  money  ;  but  what 
will  be  most  needed  wo  have  already  specified,  and 
thousands  of  ladies  can  find  material  and  time  to  make 
bandages,  charpie,  and  so  on.  Our  Profession  can  vastly 
help  by  teaching  kind-hearted  patients  how  to  make  them. 
Plenty  only  need  to  be  told  how  to  roll  up  a  bandage,  and 
the  lengths  and  widths  most  useful  to  set  them  to  work 
with  a  will.  Last  week  we  informed  a  lady  that  calico, 
flannel,  &c,  torn  in  strips  of  1^  inches  to  3  inches,  and 
any  proportionate,  intermediate  widths,  and  of  three,  four, 
six,  or  more  yards  length,  Avould  be  particularly  useful, 
when  the  material  was  at  once  procured,  and  at  our  second 
visit,  we  were  required  to  show  how  to  roll  up  one  ban- 
dage. The  result  of  this  was,  that  a  most  useful  packet 
has  already  reached  the  Seat  of  War. 

Again,  we  were  asked  about  charpie,  and  explained  that 
very  old  soft,  but  scrupulously  clean  linen,  cut  into  squares 
of  twoinches  or  a  little  more,  could  easily  be  picked  to  pieces 
with  the  fingers — every  thread  being  separated— and  that 
the  resulting  mass  was  highly  prized  as  an  application  to 
wounds  by  French  surgeons.  Thereupon,  a  whole  family 
set  to  work,  the  children  kept  at  the  task  for  days,  and  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  a  large  package  to  the 
Palais  dc  l'lndustric,  where  Count  Flavigny's  committee 
sits  en  permanence. 

The  ladies  who  so  earnestly  made  bandages,  charpie, 
having  disposed  of  all  the  material  in  their  h 
quested  the  gentlemen  of  their  households  to  hand  to  them 
instead  of  a  society,  the  pecuniary  contributions  they  in- 
tended for  the  wounded,  that  its  value  might  be  enhanced 
by  their  labour.  Armed  with  this  money  and  the  thrift 
and    the    foresight  of   their  sex,  they  requested   then 
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drapers  to  sell  the  calico,  flannel,  linen,  &c,  required, 
at  a  reduced  price  for  this  purpose.  The  drapers  at  once 
agreed  to  let  them  have  what  they  required  at  cost 
price,  and  so  they  had  so  much  the  more  material  on 
which  to  bestow  their  work  for  the  wounded.  By  the 
time  our  patients  had  finished  the  work  they  had  become 
so  interested  in  it,  that  they  next  proceeded  to  enlist  their 
friends,  giving  each  a  lesson  ;  so  that  others  are  now  busy 
in  the  same  way,  and  who  knows  how  far  the  good  work 
may  spread  ? 

Every  medical  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  instruct  some 
patient,  and  by  so  doing,  may  do  more  than  by  soliciting 
contributions  of  money.  This  is  the  way  in  which  our  Pro- 
fession may  best  help  the  wounded. 

We  may  now  give  an  example  0/  how  the  leaves  of 
human  kindness  will  spread.  On  the  invitation  of  one  of 
those  we  had  instructed  in  rolling  bandages,  we  went  for  a 
visit  with  a  family  from  Saturday  to  Monday.  The  Satur- 
day afternoon  was  passed  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fresh 
country  air  and  lovely  scenery.  On  Sunday  morning, 
however,  the  weather  being  less  propitious,  an  immense 
roll  of  calico  was  produced  with  the  remark  "  better  day,'' 
"better  deed,"  it  was  proposed  that  the  invalids  who 
could  not  go  to  church  should  spend  their  time  in  making 
bandages.  The  result  was,  that  all  preferred  the  latter 
employment,  and  we  had  the  option  of  walking  to  church 
alone,  or  joining  in  the  work.  We  chose  to  work  for  the 
wounded,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  every  one  of  us  were  hard 
at  it.  We  worked  with  a  will,  so  that  on  Monday  morn- 
ing a  large  package  of  well  made  bandages  was  despatched 
to  Paris. 

Dr.  Russell  bears  testimony  to  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  German  bra  (bearers  of  the  sick) 

carry  on  their  arduous  duties.  The  moment  the  fire 
slackens  in  any  part  of  the  field,  they  proceed  on  their 
errand  of  mercy  and  carry  the  wounded  to  the  waggon. 
He  incidentally  alludes,  too,  to  one  cf  the  most  terrible 
tortures  of  war — thirst.  "  Water — water — for  pity's  sake, 
give  me  some  water,"  was  a  cry  that  reached  him 
wherever  he  went  on  one  hot  day  ;  and  an  officer  accepted 
from  him,  as  better  than  champagne,  some  of  the  dirtiest 
water  he  ever  saw. 

The  tortures  that  must  be  endured  from  thirst  by  these 
poor  fellows,  left,  as  so  many  have  been,  for  whole  days 
without  help,  is  fearful  to  contemplate,  and  may  induce 
a  reverse  of  the  sentence  passed  by  some  writers,  that 
only  skilled  attendants  are  of  any  use. 

Besides  those  left  on  the  field,  many  are  speedily  con- 
veyed to  the  nearest  villages.  After  a  battle,  it  is  neces- 
MUty  to  improvise  hospitals  in  the  speediest  manner.  For 
transport,  every  hay  cart  or  farm  waggon  is  pressed  into 
the  service  of  mercy ;  doctors  are  overburdened  with 
work  both  on  the  field,  on  the  route,  and  in  the  village 
hospitals.  Priests  and  sisters  of  mercy  of  all  orders  lend 
willing  service,  the  former  often  walking  beside  the 
waggon  or  cart  in  the  capacity  of  driver,  the  latter  dis- 
charging all  the  duties  of  nurses  and  domestic  servants 
combined.  The  picture  of  all  these  mangled  human 
forms  coming  in  every  kind  of  rough,  jolting  conveyance 
is  too  painful  to  dwell  upon.  It  is  only  alleviated  by  the 
devotion  of  the  men  and  women  who  strive  to  assuage 
the  sorrows  of  war — the  medical  profession  and  its  best 
assistants,  volunteer  nui 


A  correspondent  wishes  each  soldier  to  be  provided 
with  a  piece  of  lead  foil,  an  india-rubber  ball,  and  a  ring 
of  the  same  material,  which,  he  thinks,  with  a  couple  of 
pieces  of  wood  to  be  frequently  found  on  the  field,  would 
euable  him  to  staunch  a  wound. 

A  German  correspondent,  who  speaks  of  all  the  towns 
and  villages  near  him  as  crowded  with  wounded,  esti- 
mates the  losses  of  Prussia  at  40,000  killed,  another 
40,000  wounded,  in  addition  to  very  many  thousands  of 
men  prostrate  with  disease,  such  as  dysentery  and  fever. 
Well  may  it  be  asked,  "  Who  can  rejoice  over  such  vic- 
tories ? " 

Who  can  help  regretting  the  allegations  that  have  been 
made  about  firing  on  the  ambulances  ?  We  do  not  place 
much  reliance  on  the  statements  made  in  German  des- 
patches. We  do  not  believe  the  French  are  so  uncivi- 
lized. Mistakes  may  have  occurred,  and  the  question  of 
a  more  distinctive  badge  is  very  properly  revived,  The 
idea  of  the  bright  yellow  uniform — one  not  used  by  any 
European  army,  having  long  been  relinquished  by  Spain 
— has,  at  least,  the  merit  of  rendering  mistakes  less  likely 
to  occur.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  well  for  something  of 
the  kind  to  be  done  ;  but,  meantime,  every  ambulance 
ought  to  carry  large  white  flags  with  the  red  cross.  The 
French  assert  that  the  Germans  hoisted  the  neutral  flag 
to  protect  their  ammunition  waggons.  If  this  be  true, 
the  act  deserves  the  execration  of  all  Europe  as  likely  to 
destroy  the  most  successful  effort  yet  made  to  alleviate 
the  horrors  of  war.  A  nation  guilty  of  such  a  trick 
should  find  itself  under  the  ban  of  all  others. 

The  question  of  allowing  the  wounded  to  pass  through 
neutral  territory  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  of  our  con- 
temporaries in  a  very  flippant  way.  No  doubt  for  the 
wounded,  in  some  cases,  this  would  be  a  great  boon  ;  but 
the  Geneva  Convention  was  not  designed  to  be  turned 
into  a  weapon,  and  no  General  in  front  of  an  equal  foe 
would  suffer  such  transit,  for  the  simple  reason  that  by 
so  doing  he  would  set  free  other  lines  of  railway  by  which 
his  enemy's  army  might  be  fed  or  re-mforced. 

We  are  very  glad  to  announce  that  our  advice  has  been 
taken,  and  that  Dr.  Gordon,  C.B.,  Deputy  Inspector- 
General,  than  whom  no  one  is  more  capable,  has  been 
accredited  to  the  French  army  to  report  on  the  field  hos- 
pitals and  other  matters.  He  is  to  be  assisted  by  Sur- 
geon-Major Wyatt,  of  the  Guards.  Professor  Parkes,  of 
Netley,  will,  we  understand,  proceed  to  the  German  army. 
We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  much  more  liberal  adoption 
of  our  suggestions.  Drs.  Gordon  and  Parkes  will  do  all 
that  can  be  accomplished  by  two  men  ;  but  there  is  an 
inexhaustible  field  for  acquiring  military  surgical  expe- 
perience,  and  we  have  hundreds  of  army  surgeons  who 
sadly  need,  and  would  rejoice  to  acquire,  such  practice. 
It  is  losing  a  grand  occasion,  one  we  may  hope  will  not 
return,  for  our  army  surgeons  to  be  at  home  learning 
nothing.  If  ourselves  involved  in  war  in  this  genera- 
tion, who  can  calculate  the  gain  to  our  wounded  of  such 
experience  as  that  now  being  lost ! 

Our  Paris  correspondent  has  more  than  once  alluded 
to  the  defective  organisation  in  France,  and  the  subjection 
of  the  medical  to  the  Intendance  department.  This  seems 
to  be  the  reason  why  hundreds  of  men  are  now  waiting 
in  idleness  instead  of  being  at  the  front.    Is  it  not  grie- 
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vous,  when  thousands  of  wounded  are  dying  for  want  of 
professional  aid,  that  as  cursed  a  system  of  Red  Tape  as 
England's  own  is  keeping  the  surgeons  from  the  patients 
they  long  to  relieve  1 

We  hope  our  recommendation  to  send  out  foods  in 
concentrated  form3  will  be  adopted  extensively.  The 
sick  as  well  as  the  wounded  need  these,  and  they  can  he 
given  where  the  doctors  are  not  present.  Liebig's  extract 
of  meat  is  one  of  the  most  useful  articles.  Another  is 
Newnham's  condensed  milk.  We  have  been  trying  this 
last  article  lately,  and  find  it  fully  equal  to  the  promises 
held  out.  We  have  no  doubt  Messrs.  Crosse  and  Black- 
well,  the  London  agents',  would  supply  it  to  the  com- 
mittees at  a  very  reasonable  price,  and  no  medical  man 
need  be  told  the  value  of  milk.  A  full  supply  of  it 
would  save  many  lives.  We  are  informed  that,  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  friend  of  ours,  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  a  supply.  Paris  would  do  well  to  lay 
in  a  large  store  instead  of  the  milch  cows,  which  will  re- 
quire feeding.  Again,  we  should  think  that  our  great 
manufacturers  of  preserved  soups  and  meat  essences  of 
all  kinds  would  supply  the  committees,  who  will  send  out 
goods  instead  of  money  at  very  low  rates.  Another  in- 
valuable thing — so  much  more  highly  appreciated  abroad 
than  among  ourselves— is  chocolate.  The  nutrient  power 
of  chocolate  is  very  useful,  and  do  not  foreigners — above 
all,  Frenchmen — often  make  a  meal  of  a  stick  of  it  ? 
Such  provisions  as  these  will  be  of  greater  use  than  sur- 
gical appliances,  which  may  remain  useless  when  needed 
from  the  absence  of  surgeons. 

The  newspapers  have  published  many  extracts  from 
letters  sent  to  the  committees,  and  also  many  letters  from 
their  own  correspondents,  containing  important  medical 
facts.  One  letter  indignantly  denies  the  assertion  that 
personal  help  is  not  needed,  and  describes  heart-rending 
scenes.  He  also  declares  that  the  French  wounded  are 
not  so  well  attended  as  the  Prussians.  At  St.  Privat  he 
did  not  see  a  wounded  Prussian  without  a  mattrass  and  a 
blanket ;  but  on  going  into  the  French  hospital,  he  found 
everyone  with  nothing  to  cover  him  but  his  own  great 
coat,  and  nothing  to  lie  on  but  straw.  Another  letter 
tells  us  that  at  Pont-a-Mousson,  the  lady  nurse3  had  to 
sleep  on  straw  in  the  open  air.  From  many  sources,  too, 
we  learn  of  fearful  distress  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
war-stricken  districts.  Famine  and  pestilence  usually 
follow  war,  and  we  may  expect  that  Europe  will  suffer 
from  all  three  scourges. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Committees.  The  work  of  all 
deserves  our  sympathies.  The  National  Society  is  the 
largest  one,  and  has  done,  of  course,  more  than  the  others. 
Col.  Lindsay  is  chairman.  It  has  sent  out  some  forty  sur- 
geons, and  much  material.  It  is  in  relation  with  the  Na- 
tional Societies  of  the  Continent,  and  its  help  is  afforded 
to  both  sides  alike.  The  German  Aid  Society  in  this 
country  seems  to  have  flourished  abundantly  and  requires* 
no  good  word  from  us,  The  French  do  not  seem  to  do 
so  well.  We  observe  they  have  two  or  three  independent 
Committees.  Could  they  not  effect  a  union?  L' Union 
fait  la  force.  The  French  have  much  to  learn  in  the  way 
of  organising  as  the  English  understand  it,  and  when  they 
have  learned  it  they  will  find  more  abundant  help  from 
English  warm  hearts.     Verbum  sapientibus  tatis  est. 


One  of  the  very  best  things  yet  accomplished  by  the 
Committees  is,  the  establishment  of  an  International  Field 
Hospital  at  Bingen.  Dr.  Thudichum  is  to  have  the  charge 
of  it,  and  Mr.  Simon  will  give  him  his  personal  assistance. 
The  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  may  here  reap 
real  laurels,  and  forget  his  blunders  about  Medical  Reform, 
The  hospital  is  to  have  200  beds.  The  German  Aid  So- 
ciety supplied  the  tents  and  bedding,  the  German  Govern- 
ment gives  the  rations,  and  the  English  National  Society 
provides  the  other  requisites.  We  hope  great  things  from 
the  hospital  which  is  on  the  neutral  territory  of  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Another  happy  instance  of  union  is  seen  in  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  French  and  American  Societies  in  Paris  with 
the  English.  This  co-operation  is  adding  greatly  to  the 
influence  and  usefulness  of  all. 

The  wounded  fill  many  towns  in  Germany  where  they 
have  been  removed  as  stated  in  our  last  issue.  Some 
were  obliged  to  be  left  in  the  streets,  so  fast  did  they  come 
in,  and  this  too  without  shelter.  In  one  case  400  peasant 
waggons  arriving  together,  the  wounded  in  them  who  had 
been  travelling  two  days  bad  to  be  left  all  night  in  the 
vehicles.  Still,  great  efforts  are  being  made  at  Hanover, 
Cologne,  Bonn,  Dusseldorf,  Mainz,  Munich,  Berlin,  and, 
in  fact,  throughout  Germany.  The  palaces  of  royal  and 
noble  families,  and  the  houses  of  others  are  being  rapidly 
transformed  into  hospitals,  and  the  proprietors  are,  many 
of  them,  busy  with  sewing-machines,  and,  in  other  ways, 
providing  what  is  needful. 


Medicine  and  the  "War. 

The  Birmingham  Post  says  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  there  has  been  a  great  rise  in  the  price  of  surgical 
instruments  and  of  certain  medicines.  Quinine  and 
chloroform  are  fast  going  up  in  value.  A  new  sedative 
remedy — chloral — of  which  there  are  only  moderate  quan- 
tities available,  is  becoming  scarce  ;  one  of  the  largest 
wholesale  houses  in  England  considered  itself  quite  for- 
tunate the  other  day  in  being  able  to  get  about  £30  worth 
of  it.  The  same  difficulty  occurs  with  regard  to  surgical 
instruments.  The  trade  is  a  small  one,  with  no  power  of 
quick  expansion,  and  the  stocks  being  exhausted,  instru- 
ments cannot  be  got.  Of  artery  forceps,  for  example,  we 
are  told,  there  is  not  a  pair  to  be  had  in  Sheffield,  and  the 
same  remark  applies  to  other  implements  necessary  to 
army  surgeons.  Indeed,  we  hear  that  in  order  to  make 
up  supplies  required  for  use  in  France  and  Germany,  even 
the  pawnbrokers'  shops  have  had  to  be  visited. 

Training  for  Slaughter. 
The  great  object  of  both  French  and  Prussians  at  the 
present  time  is  to  obtain  recruits.  We  are  informed  a 
fifth  of  the  men  being  quickly  trained  for  slaughter,  are 
unfit  either  by  constitution  or  in  physical  strength  to 
stand  against  long  and  fatiguing  marches,  or  hold  out 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  battle-field.  Some  of  the 
best  soldiers  being,  M  where  the  wicked  cease  from 
troubling  ai.d  the  weary  are  at  rest,"  those  who  take 
their  place  a-e  poor  substitutes,  so  that  we  must  not 
expect  tlum  to  compete  with  professional  soldiers  in  the 
hour  of  strife,  or  be  surpisedif  disease  infect  them.  They 
are  food  for  musketry,  and  possess  the  courage  to  fight, 
if  they  only  knew  how,  or  were  blessed  with  the  physical 
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powers  to  endure  privation.  Some  of  these  law  young 
countrymen  present  a  truly  pitiable  appearance  when 
first  forced  to  confront  danger.  Training  for  slaughter 
they  possess  our  sympathies,  for  the  fate  which  awaits 
them  is  deplorable  in  its  awful  certainty. 


Cooling  Drinks  for  the  Wounded. 
We  understand  there  is  a  great  lack  in  the  French  and 
Prussian  hospitals  of  refreshing  and  nutritious  beverages 
for  the  parched  soldier,  thirsty  with  the  heat  of  fever 
from  his  wounds.  We  suggest  to  those  ladies  and  phi- 
lanthropic gentleman  at  home  interested  in  sending  out 
lint  and  chloroform,  to  forward  a  supply  of  barley  and 
concentrated  solution  of  milk  ;  for  we  learn  great  num- 
bers of  the  wounded  soldiers  have  succumbed  to  diarrhoea, 
no  doubt  induced  by  the  acid  drinks  which  they  con- 
sume, that  may  for  a  time  appease  their  thirst,  but  never 
nourishes  them,  and  terminates  in  a  relaxation  of  the 
bowels,  which  is  invariably  fatal.  We  recommend  this 
important  subject  to  the  consideration  of  those  interested 
and  acting  at  home  through  pure  humanity.  Barley  for 
making  drinks  is  much  needed,  and  we  know  no  better 
article  than  it,  as  the  barley-water  can  be  prepared  ac- 
cording to  taste  with  a  little  lemon-juice. 


Nuisance  Prevention  in  Ireland. 

Bumbledom  is  as  efficient  in  its  guardianship  of  the 
public  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  and  we  are  occasionally 
reminded  rather  more  forcibly  than  agreeably  of  the  exe- 
cutive qualities  of  Boards  of  Guardians  and  Town  Coun- 
cils in  the  removal  of  dangerous  nuisances.  A  bad  form 
of  English  cholera,  with  a  widespread  epidemic  of  diar- 
rhoea, has  broken  out  in  Clonmel,  and  its  spread  is  re- 
ported by  Dr.  Fitzgibbon  to  his  Board  of  Guardians.  The 
Mayor,  as  Chairman,  thinks  the  occasion  one  for  glorifying 
the  Town  Council  as  to  its  activity  in  carrying  out  disin- 
fecting works,  but  the  effect  of  his  laudation  is  somewhat 
marred  by  the  following  statement  from  another  guardian: 

He  was  very  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  bring  before  the 
Board,  far  the  third  time,  a  terrible  nuisance  which  existed 
on  the  Cahir  road,  and  if  some  steps  were  not  taken  he 
would  communicate  with  the  Commissioners  direct.  There 
had  been  a  habit  of  throwing  dead  horses  into  the  quarry 
at  Tubberaheena,  but  latterly  they  had  left  the  carcases 
at  the  quarry  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  This  morning  iico 
were  there  exposed,  and  the  stench  from  them  was  fearful. 
Characteristically,  the  Mayor  and  Chairman  of  the  Guar- 
dians made  answer  to  this  statement  That  "three  or 
four  magistrates  passed  that  place  every  day.  It  was  not 
his  duty  to  look  after  the  matter,  and  he  would  not  do  so. 
He  considered  the  constabulary  had  power  to  prevent  this 
nuisance."'  A  guardian  said  he  had  brought  the  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  police,  who  certainly  did  what 
they  could.  The  Mayor  objected  to  the  posting  of  warning 
notices  or  the  appointment  of  a  nuisance  inspector.  "  If 
there  was  likely  to  be  a  continuance  of  the  disease  they 
might  get  assistance  for  Dr.  Fitzgibbon,  but  there  teas 
nothing  to  prevent  them  icaiting  for  a  wed:" 

From  proceedings  like  these,  and  from  a  long  and 
dearly-bought  experience  of  the  maladministration  and 
culpable  laziness  of  Boards  of  Guardians,  the  Legislature 
ought  long  since  have  satisfied  itself  that,  in  entrusting 
even  the  smallest  and  simplest  duty  to  such  persons,  they 
are  effectually  defeating  their  own  object  It  is  astonishing 


and  melancholy  to  see  how  completely  in  such  matters 
the  representative  system  breaks  down,  inasmuch  as  it 
places  important  responsibilities  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
know  nothing,  and  care  as  little  to  release  themselves  of 
them. 

The  Economy  of  Hill  Stations  in  Indian 
Military  Sanitation. 

The  history  of  the  58th  Regiment  during  its  stay  in 
India  affords  a  very  valuable  and  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  faultiness  and  wastefulness  of  the  existing  regimental 
arrangements  in  that  country ;  and,  as  an  illustration 
to  this  effect,  the  Pall  Mall  GazMe  has  recently  called 
attention  to  the  health  statistics  of  the  regiment. 

It  so  happened  that  for  a  long  period  half  the  regiment 
was  camped  in  the  plains  and  half  in  the  hills,  under  con- 
ditions in  which  a  comparison  of  the  effects  of  climate  in 
the  two  cases  could  be  made  with  every  chance  of  a  sound 
conclusion  being  drawn.  The  58th,  composed  of  very 
young  soldiers,  was  ordered  to  India  in  1864,  and  while 
quartered  at  Benares  in  1865  began  to  suffer  much  from 
sickness  ;  so  much  so,  that  the  ordinary  hospital  accom- 
modation had  to  be  supplemented  by  special  means.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  the  regiment,  out  of  an  average  of 
772  men,  had  lost  43  by  death,  and  41  by  invaliding,  or 
108-8  per  1,000  ;  further,  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  enfeebled  condition  presented  by  the  regiment 
on  parade  towards  the  end  of  the  year,"  and  the  truth  of 
this  statement  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  admissions 
to  hospital  were  1,945  during  the  twelvemonth  out  of  the 
772  men.  The  right  wing  was  now  ordered  to  Senchal, 
a  Himalayan  station,  8,600  feet  above  sea  level,  with  this 
result,  that  only  two  died  and  thirteen  were  invalidid 
during  the  first  year  of  residence.  In  the  following  two 
years  only  three  died,  and  the  average  daily  sick  did  not 
exceed  ten  in  a  strength  of  over  400  ;  in  fact,  the  right 
wing  exhibited  a  condition  of  health  quite  unsurpassed  in 
any  other  station  in  the  world.  In  the  left  wing  there  was 
quite  another  state  of  things.  It  remained  at  Benares, 
and  during  three  years  lost  annually  27 "2  by  death  and  44 
by  invaliding  per  1,000 ;  or,  in  other  words,  death  took 
away  seven  times  as  many  men  in  the  left  as  the  right 
wing,  the  invaliding  being  twice  as  great  in  the  former  as 
the  latter,  and  the  rate  was  rather  increased  in  the  right 
wing  from  the  fact  that  a  certain  number  of  sick  were  sent 
to  Senchal  from  time  to  time.  Now  came  a  change.  The 
regiment  in  1866  was  ordered  to  reassemble  at  Allahabad 
in  new  cantonments.  It  did  so,  and  lost  during  the  next 
year  123  by  death — 53  being  from  cholera — and  81  by  in- 
validing, or  279*3  per  1,000  from  death  and  invaliding  out 
of  a  force  of  729  men,  each  of  whom  had  been  on  an 
average  in  hospital  three  times  during  the  twelve  month. 
As  the  men  of  one  wing  suffered  in  about  equal  proportions 
with  those  of  the  other,  Dr.  Ambrose  concludes  that  the 
assertion  that  troops  which  have  resided  a  long  time  in  the 
hills  are  more  liable  to  be  attacked  by  endemic  disease  in 
the  malarial  plains  of  India,  when  called  upon  to  serve 
there,  is  not  true.  Dr.  Ambrose  forcibly  reminds  us  of 
the  costliness  of  the  present  system  of  keeping  the  great 
bulk  of  European  troops  in  the  pestiferous  plains  of  India. 
Taking  the  cost  of  replacing  each  European  soldier  in 
India  at  £100,  he  remarks  that  in  one  year  (1869)  the  loss 
to  the  State  induced  by  disease  in  the  58th  was  204  men 
out  of  729,  or  £20,400  exclusive  of  minor  expeases  for 
hospital  extras,  movirjg  from  camp  to  camp,  &c. 
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The  Fever  Epidemic  in  Liverpool. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  workhouse  committee,  on 
Wednesday,  the  Chairman  explained  that  the  workhouse 
committee  had  thought  it  right  to  ask  the  district  medical 
officers  to  meet  with  them  so  that  they  might  consult 
with  them  and  get  their  opinion  as  to  the  probable  cause 
of  the  fever,  and  whether  they  would  suggest  that  the 
patients  should  be  treated  at  home,  or  ask  the  select 
vestry  for  more  hospital  accommodation. 

Mr  Hagger,  vestry  clerk,  said  they  had  altogether  ac- 
commodation for  860  patients.  They  had  now  in  hospital 
731  patients,  and  last  week  they  had  resolved  to  set  to 
work  to  make  additional  accommodation  for  150  more, 
making  a  total  accommodation  for  a  number  slightly  over 
1,000.  The  question  came  upon  the  committee  whether 
they  should  content  themselves  with  the  present  accom- 
modation, and  ask  the  medical  officers  to  send  in  only 
such  cases  as  absolutely  required  to  be  sent  to  the  hospital, 
or  whether  the  committee  should  provide  still  farther 
accommodation. 

In  response  to  the  wish  of  the  committee,  the  medical 
gentlemen  then  each  gave  his  individual  experiences  in 
the  matter.  With  only  one  exception  they  were  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  removal  of  the  patients  to  the  hospital, 
as  they  were  there  better  treated,  and  their  removal  tended 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  infection.  They  were  all  as 
one  as  to  its  being  highly  infectious.  Dr.  De  Zouche,  in 
whose  district  it  first  broke  out,  said  he  could  not  say  the 
fever  was  abating.  If  all  the  patients  went  into  the 
hospital  a  great  deal  more  accommodation  would  be  re- 
quired. A  great  many  refused  to  go  there,  and  he  had 
treated  as  many  at  their  owii  houses  as  he  had  sent  to  the 
hospital. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Hagger,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  said  there  had 
only  been  five  or  six  deaths  in  the  hospital  from  relapsing 
fever  out  of  300  or  400  patients. 

Mr.  Scott  moved  that  a  shed  for  the  accommodation  of 
sixty  patients  be  at  once  erected  at  a  cost  of  £360,  which 
was  seconded  by  Mr.  Fowler. 

The  resolution  was  then  put,  and  was  carried  by  seven 
to  three  votes. 


Cheap  Physic. 

The  Metropolitan  Mutual  Medical  Aid  Society  is  not 
the  only  one — nor  the  worst  of  its  kind.  We  have  been 
favoured  with  a  circular  of  one  in  Kent  that  in  parsonic 
style  "  implores  the  working  men  for  their  own  good  to 
join  the  club  that  the  clergy  of  the  district  support,  and 
that  offers  them  advice  and  medicine  "  at  the  munificent 
rate  of  one  shilling  and  threepence  a  year.  Cheap  enough. 
Is  it  "  cheap  and  nasty  '!"  as  the  proverb  goes. 


Cholera. 

A  letter,  from  Russia  this  week  tells  us  of  great  tears 
about  cholera,  which,  as  we  have  already  announced,  has 
appeared  at  Odessa  and  other  towns.     Coupled  with  the 
rumours  from  the  Seat  of  War,  these  indications 
great  moment. 

The  Social  Science  Congress  is  to  be  held  at  Newcastlc- 
on-Tyne,  from  the  21st  to  the  28th  of  September. 
R.  Rawlinson,  Esq.,  C.E.,  will  preside  over  the  Health 
Department. 


Amendment  of  the  Medical  Act. 

The  following  letter,  which  sufficiently  explains  itself, 
appeared  in  the  Times  of  the  1st  of  September  : — 

Sir, — With  reference  to  a  recent  report  in  your 
columns,  we  beg  to  state  that  at  the  late  meeting  of  the 
British  Medical  Association,  held  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
we  found  ourselves  compelled  to  resign  our  seats  on  the 
council  of  that  body. 

As  members  of  the  General  Council  of  Medical  Educa- 
cation  and  Registration,  we  had  advocated  the  main  pro- 
visions of  the  Amended  Medical  Bill  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Lord  President  of  the  Privy 
Council — provisions  which,  in  our  judgment,  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  the  public  weal. 

The  Bill,  it  is  believed,  was  withdrawn  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Mr.  Forster,  in  consequence  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Direct  Representation  Committee  of  the 
Association.  That  course  was  subsequently  approved  by 
a  vote  of  the  Association  at  Newcastle. 

We,  therefore,  could  not,  in  justice  to  ourselves  or  to 
the  members  of  the  Association,  continue  any  longer  to 
belong  to  its  executive. 

The  question  of  the  permanent  construction  of  a  Me- 
dical Council  of  Education  is  one  of  grave  importance. 
It  is  intimately  connected  with  other  questions  and  in- 
terests entirely  extra-professional,  and  it  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  properly  dealt  with  by  any  hasty  or  one-sided 
legislation. 

We  are,  Sir,  your  obedient  servants, 
George  Paget,  Cambridge. 
William  Stokes,  Dublin. 
Henry  W.  Acland,  Oxford. 
H.  Wildbore  Rumsey,  Cheltenham. 
Dennis  Embleton,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


The  Result  of  the  Newcastle  Meeting. 

The  waning  power  of  the  British  Medical  Association 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Newcastle  Meeting  has  been 
followed  by  the  resignation  of  Drs.  Stokes,  Acland,  1 
Rumsey,  and  Embleton — perhaps  the  five  most  influential 
and  important  names,  all  members  of  the  Medical  Council 
also.  Who  will  now  deny  that  the  Association  is  ruled 
by  a  clique  ?  We  are  glad  that  these  upright  men  have 
withdrawn  their  countenance  from  such  a  body  as  that 
which  sealed  its  own  doom  by  its  action  at  the  Leeds 
meeting.  Newcastle,  we  are  told  by  those  of  our  stall 
who  were  present,  was  more  than  discontented,  not  only 
about  Medical  Reform,  but  about  the  other  conduct  of 
the  Council  and  its  precious  committee. 


Cypress  and  Laurel. 
Scaiht.lv  a  week  el&psea   that  we  have  not  the  melan- 
choly duty  of  recording  the  decease  of  some  esteemed  and 
gifted  member  of  our  Profession.     Last   week,  we  I 
to  learn,  Dr.  John  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  died.     During  the 
period  of  an  eventful  life,  this  gentlemen  did  much  valuable 
service  in  exalting   his  calling,  and   benefiting   his   fellow 
men.    Being  on  the  retired  Naval  list,  his  important 
cere  forgotten,  and,  when  in  the  decline  of  life,  I. 
offered  knighthood,  be  refused  it.    There  is  no  profe 

other  than  that  of  medicine,  where  the  honours  are  offered 
too  late  ;  or  what  is  worse,  most  frequently  not  at  all.  The 
odour  of  the  fresh  gathered  laurel-wreath  is   not  much 
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needed,  when  the  Cyprus  tree  beckons  to  rankly  waving 
grass  beneath.  Surely,  it  is  high  time  the  State  paid 
honour  to  our  leading  men  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
Members  of  what  class,  or  profession,  of  living  men  have 
done  more  than  these  for  suffering  humanity  ?  We  pray 
the  State  not  to  tarry  over  this  matter,  but  confer  the 
honours  whilst  they  will  prove  acceptable. 

The  Humanity  of  Guardians. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  the  following,  addr 
to  a  correspondent  of  ours  : — 

[original.] 
"  Sir, — The  following  remark  is  entered  in  my  applica- 
tion book  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  yesterday,  in  re- 
ference to  the  case  of  J.  M.,  wife  of 

"  'The  Board  think  it  strange  meat  should  be  given  to  a 
dying  person.' 

:- 1  am,  yours,  &c, 

A.,  Relieving  Officer. 
'•'August  24th,  191 

The  inhumanity  and  ignorance  of  the  Board  from  whom 
such  a  production  emanated  is  scarcely  worthy  of  alluding 
to,  but  the  absurdity  of  the  Chairman  is  only  equal  to  the 
hard-heartedness  and  ignorance  of  men  of  his  class,  who 
occupy  a  position  for  whieh  nature  never  intended  them. 
Meat  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  beef-tea,  even 
for  a  dying  person,  ought  not  to  be  '"  strange."  Perhaps 
the  Chairman  never  heard  of  beef-tea,  and  labours  under 
the  delusion  that  the  person  for  whom  it  was  intended 
should  eat  it  as  he  would.  We  suppose,  "  Where  ignor- 
ance is  bliss  it  is  folly  to  be  wise.7' 

The  Hunter's  Rupture. 
The  season  has  again  come  round  for  recommencing  the 
invigorating  and  exciting  amusement  of  "  riding  across 
country  "  after  the  hounds  or  harriers.  Hunting  is  one  of 
the  few  pleasures  which  the  country  practitioner  may  claim 
his  own,  and  of  which  he  often  takes  advantage, 
no  unusual  thing  to  find  the  doctor  after  hurrying  through 
his  morning  visits,  in  full  chase  in  the  hunting  field.  X  • 
one  knows  better  than  the  doctor  what  risks  corpulent  men 
advancing  in  years,  run  in  the  excitement  of  fast  riding 
over  a  rough  country,  taking  fences  as  they  come.  Their 
own  experience  recals  in  the  past  frequent  cases  of  rupture 
produced  by  hard  riding,  where  the  violent  pressure  from  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  led  to  sudden  protru- 
sion of  the  bowels,  where  the  parietes  were  weakest. 
Owing  to  the  violent  bodily  exertion  of  leaping  a  high 
fence,  where  rising  in  the  saddle  was  followed  by  falling 
heavily  forwards,  we  have  known  the  conjoined  t-ndons 
yield,  and  direct  hernia  occur.  Persons  ruptured  should 
never  dare,  unless  they  can  thoroughly  command  them- 
selves, to  hunt,  lest,  carried  away  by  a  mad  excitement, 
they  convert  an  old,  simple,  reducible  hernia,  into  an  irre- 
ducible and  strangulated  one.  For  some  seasons  we  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  recommending  patients  of  corpulent 
habit,  who  refused  to  deny  themselves  hunting,  the  wear- 
ing of  closely-fitting  abdominal  supports,  in  the  form  of 
flannel  belts.  These  should  be  made  to  fit  accurately  the 
person  for  whom  they  are  intended,  coming  down  to  the 
pubes  in  front,  and  kept  in  position  by  a  narrow  perineal 
strap  on  either  side  fastened  by  buttons ;  any  undue  pres- 
sure upon  any  particular  part  will  be  thus  overcome, 
whether  produced  by  a  concussion  in  the  saddle,  or  violent 
pressure  upon  the  abdomen  by  the  diaphragm  after  fast 
riding. 


Use  of  Anaesthetics  in  War  Hospitals. 

We  learn  with  much  dissatisfaction  that  the  barbarity 
towards  wounded  soldiers  involved  in  omitting  the  use  of 
anaesthetics  for  operations  on  them  is  being  practised  at 
the  Seat  of  the  Prusso-French  War,  in  a  degree  no  less 
than  that  which  it  reached  in  the  Crimea  and  in  the 
inhuman  American  conflict. 

To  state  that  it  is  found  impossible  to  make  use  of 
anaesthetics  for  capital  operations  in  military  hospitals  is 
as  much  as  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  medical 
war  arrangements  at  all  nearly  perf 

We  imagine,  however,  that  the  disuse  of  anaesthetics  is 
rather  a  matter  of  indifference  than  of  inconvenience,  and 
that  surgeons  are  responsible  in  many  cases  for  omitting 
to  employ  them  when,  though  perhaps  inconvenient, 
their  use  would  be  quite  feasible.  It  may  be  that 
surgeons  care  less  (under  sach  circumstances  than  they 
might)  for  the  infliction  of  pain,  and  we  can  easily  under- 
stand that  the  desire  to  maintain  a  courageous  bearing 
under  all  trials,  would  prevent  the  poor  wounded  soldier 
from  asking  to  be  saved  the  torture  of  an  amputation,  or 
extraction  of  a  ball,  performed  on  his  quivering  body. 
Every  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  surgeons 
in  a  war  hospital  are  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  cat 
as  operators  displaying  their  skill  in  an  hospital  theatre, 
yet  we  can  conceive  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
administration  of  chloroform  by  an  assistant  while  the 
its  its  turn  for  operation. 

We  ooafea  we  cannot  regard  as  feasible  the  si  . 
tion  put  forward  by  Dr.  Thudichum  in  the  Times  that 
bottles  of  nitrous  oxide  should  be  supplied  to  the  military 
hospitals.  That  agent  has  hardly  established  its  superiority 
even  in  short  operations  in  well -fitted  laboratories  ;  and 
for  operations  for  gunshot  wound,  or  for  use  by  inexpe- 
rienced hauds,  and  in  od  unorganised 
lis,  it  appears  to  be  the  very  worst  anaesthetic  which 
could  be  employed.  If  similar  difficulties  were  involved 
in  the  use  of  all  anaesthetics,  it  would  be  simply  out  of  the 
question  that  they  could  be  used  at  all. 


The  "Working  of  Syphilis  Prevention  in 

India. . 
The  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing  from  Calcutta, 

says  : — 

"  I  see  that  tire  opponents  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts  in  England  appeal  to  India  for  facts  to  support  their 
views.  I  express  no  opinion  on  either  side,  but  it  may  in- 
terest you  to  know  the  latest  facts  on  the  subject  in  iniH- 
tary  cantonments  and  in  the  cities  of  Calcutta  and 
Madras.  In  the  former,  an  attempt  has  been  made  for 
vears  to  secure  freedom  from  enthetic  disease  by  periodical 
inspection.  Here  and  there  a  Lock  hospital  has  been  es- 
tablished. When  the  doctor  and  the  commanding  officer 
of  a  regiment  worked  well  together,  and  the  former  was 
zealous  in  this  special  direction,  all  testimony  goes  to  show 
that  disease  was  kept  under.  Some  years  ago  cantonment 
Acts  were  passed,  under  which  inspection  ought  to  have 
become  systematic — I  mean  of  the  women.  The  cases 
seem  to  be  rare  in  which  the  old  parades  of  the  men  are 
kept  up.  This  ought  to  have  become  systematic,  but  never 
has  been  so.  I  have  carefully  gone  over  the  three  latest 
sanitary  reports  for  1SGS  of  the  three  Indian  armies, 
British  and  Sepoy,  and  each  is  clear  on  this  point,  that 
the  Lock  hospital  system  had  not  been  properly  worked. 
On  the  whole,  there  has  been  a  slight  reduction  of  enthetic 
disease,  but  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  diminu- 
tion is  due  to  preventive  measures,  just  as  it  is  to  say 
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that  preventive  measures  have  been  tried  and  have 
lamentably  failed.  The  experiment  has  yet  to  be  made  on 
a  proper  scale,  and  to  be  continued  with  unflagging  uni- 
formity in  every  corps  as  well  as  every  cantonment,  and 
for  a  considerable  radius  round  each  cantonment.  What 
are  the  facts  ?  In  all  India,  except  Madras,  Burmah,  and 
Bombay,  the  number  of  British  soldiers  admitted  to  hos- 
pital with  this  class  of  diseases  was  in  a  mean  strength  of 
33,452  so  many  as  217*7  per  thousand  in  1866,  was  166*6 
in  1869,  and  199 '2  in  1868.  Half  of  all  the  admissions 
were  due  to  fevers,  but  next  to  these  come  the  enthetic 
diseases  in  each  year.  The  reduction  might  seem  in  favour 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  but  Dr.  Cunningham,  the 
Sanitary  Commissioner,  writes  of  Lower  Bengal  that  the 
fact  that  663  soldiers  out  of  only  2,059  were  treated  shows 
that  the  Lock  hospitals  had  not  produced  the  beneficial 
effect  so  much  desired.  He  does  not  give  the  explanation, 
however,  that  with  large  cities  like  Calcutta,  and  civil 
stations  close  to  cantonments,  it  was  impossible  to  work 
these  hospitals.  If  we  look  at  daily  sick  alone,  these  dis- 
eases stand  above  fevers — 365  British  soldiers  were  on  an 
average  unfit  for  duty  every  day  of  the  year  from  this 
cause,  while  only  311  were  so  unfit  from  fevers.  We  are 
soon  told  the  cause.  "  In  many  stations  the  registration 
has  been  very  incomplete.  .  .  The  women  have  fre- 
quently escaped  surveillance."  Again,  "  The  irregularity 
in  the  attendance  of  the  women  .  .  .  has  been  com- 
plained of  .  .  .  but  the  remedy  which  the  rules  pro- 
vides for  this  had  not  been  put  in  force  as  it  ought  to  have 
been."  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  native  army, 
though  oractically  as  many  of  them  are  unmarried  or 
separated  from  their  families  as  among  the  Europeans, 
suffer  very  little  from  these  diseases  in  the  very  stations 
where  there  are  most  European  victims.  The  proportion  of 
admissions  per  thousands  of  Sepoys  was  54  in  1866,  45  in 
1867,  and  43  in  1868.  Caste,  cleanliness,  and  other 
causes  have  much  to  do  with  this  difference.  In  Madras 
the  state  of  the  case  is  much  worse.  The  proportion  of 
diseased  British  soldiers  per  thousand  in  a  mean  strength 
of  10,766  was  562*2  in  1866,  was  412*7  in  1867,  and  435*8 
in  1868,  or  almost  every  second  man.  Again,  we  are  told 
that  maDy  of  the  women  escape  registration,  and  there  is 
much  clandestine  intercourse.  In  Bombay,  in  1868,  the 
admissions  were  202  per  thousand  in  a  strength  of  10,524 
rank  and  file,  or  one  fifth  of  the  total  sickness.  Here  also 
we  are  assured  that  '  a  systematic  and  satisfactory  super- 
vision has  not  been  attained  in  any  of  the  large  stations  in 
the  Presidency.' " 

Worm  Cakes. 

We  are  led  to  understand  the  trade  in  worm-cakes  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  that  the  quantities  consumed  in 
some  districts  is  truly  enormous.  Correspondents,  resi- 
dent in  manufacturing  localities,  tell  us  of  the  common  and 
baneful  practice  which  only  too  generally  exists  of  parents 
indiscriminately  administering  to  their  children  these 
cakes  upon  the  first  approach  of  indisposition,  which  is 
usually  assigned,  upon  presumptive  evidence,  to  the  ex- 
istence of  worms  in  the  intestinal  tract.  Some  of  these 
nostrums,  we  believe,  contain  scammony,  baked  with 
brown  sugar  and  flour  into  an  agreeable  cake  which  chil- 
dren freely  eat. 

A  correspondent  narrates  to  us  a  series  of  cases  wherein 
a  most  violent  and  serious,  and,  in  three  cases,  fatal,  form 
of  diarrhcea  was  induced  by  the  consumption  of  cakes 
manufactured  by  a  certain  maker,  which  ho  considers  con- 
tain calomel.  The  process  of  baking  in  the  oven  is 
against  this.  One  description  of  worm -nut,  we  are  told,  has 
santonine,  and  another  simple  jalap.  Be  the  exact  formula 
what  it  may,  our  duty  owing  to  the  pernicious,  we  may  say 
dangerous,  nature  of  an  absurd  practice  of  treating  every 
child  without  discrimination  for  worms  is  to  onter  our  pro- 


test against  it,  and  to  recommend  when  fatal  cases  of  diar- 
rhcea occur  traceable  to  these  cakes,  for  the  medical  gentle- 
man in  attendance  to  communicate  with  the  Coroner. 


We  are  pleased  to  hear  that  Dr.  Andrew  Wood  has  in 
the  press  a  volume  of  translations  from  Horace. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeological  As- 
sociation is  now  being  held  at  Hereford. 


Hampstead  Heath  seems  again  to  be  in  danger.  Since 
the  law  suit  was  held  over,  more  land  has  been  enclosed. 
This  seems  to  be  a  want  of  good  faith. 


According  to  the  Eastern  Post  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment has  ordered  200,000  wooden  legs  in  this  country. 
What  a  grim  comment  on  glory  ! 


The  Government  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  ap- 
point a  gentleman  who  is  opposed  to  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  inquiring 
into  the  working  of  these  Acts. 


The  late  Sir  F.  Pollock  was  standing  counsel  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  and  otherwise  in- 
timately associated  with  the  profession,  in  which  he  always 
evinced  great  interest. 

The  fracas  between  a  surgeon  and  a  solicitor,  which  has 
created  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  gossip  in  and  around 
Nottingham  for  the  past  few  days,  has  been  settled  out  of 
Court,  by  mutual  arrangement,  our  confrere  handing  over 
to  the  fund  for  the  sick  and  wounded  a  cheque  for  £5. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Dr.  Bolley,  the 
celebrated  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Zurich.  The  deceased 
professor  was  but  fifty-eight  years  of  age.  His  famous 
work  on  Technico-Chtmical  Research  may  probably  be 
known  to  many  of  our  readers. 

In  our  supplement  last  week  we  announced  the  decease 
of  Mr.  Clement,  M.P.  He  practised  many  years  in 
Shrewsbury,  which  was  his  native  town.  He  was  one  of 
the  very  small  band  of  actual  practitioners  who  have  ob- 
tained a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  Fellow 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  author  of 
an  essay  on  "Urinary  Diseases,"  and  several  contributions 
to  the  medical  journals. 


Apropos  of  the  meeting  of  volunteer  medical  officers, 
our  able  contemporary,  the  Globe,  inquires  what  they 
have  hitherto  been  thinking  about.  Perhaps  the  inquiry 
may  stimulate  them  to  more  than  talk.  At  a  time  like 
this  the  volunteer-surgeon  should  be  as  effective  in  his 
department  as  the  rifleman  in  his.  We  have  already 
directed  attention  to  methods  of  obtaining  experience. 
Let  us  add  that  gentlemen  should  not  enter  this  service 
who  are  too  engrossed  in  practice  to  attend  to  it,  nor  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  merely  ornamental  one. 


EDINBURGH. 
The  University. — Mr.  Brodie  has  completed  hi*  basil 
of  the  late  Professors  Goodsir  and  Lee,  which  are  shortly 
to  be  presented  to  the  Senatus  of  the  University. 
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A  VISIT    TO    PARIS    IX    WAR    TIME. 

[LETTER    FROM   DR.  C.  R.  DRT3DALE.] 
TO   THE   EDITOR   OF  THE    MEDICAL  PRESS   AND   CIECrLAE- 
Sir, — Nothing  can  be  more  afflicting  to  those  who,  as  all 


syphilitic  and  venereal  disease  treated  in  the  out-patient  de- 
partments of  the  larger  hospitals.  iL  C.  Mauriac  replied 
that  it  depended  on  the  surgeon  who  gave  consultations  at  the 
large  hospitals  how  many  were  seen  there.  I  do  not  think, 
then,  that  M.  Lecour,  who,  I  believe,  is  not  a  medical  man,  is 
sufficiently  aware  of  these  facts  ;  and  I  therefore  believe  that 
his  hospital  statistics  are  almost  worthless,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  Midi,  Lourcine,  and  Saint  Lazare  Hospitals  are  concerned. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  are  large  dispensaries,  or  consult 
held  by  Dr.  Langlebert  and  other  doctors  of  the  "  Ecole 
Medicale  Libre,"  where  only  venereal  cases  are   seen,    and 


members  of  the  Medical  Profession  do,  take  an  interest  in  the 

physical  welfare  of  their  neighbours,  than  the  position  of  this  j  these  are  not  spoken  of  by  the  able  author,  Lecour,  in  his 

great  and  wealthy  city  at  the  present  moment.     Every  ques-  |  statistics. 


tion  relating  to  the  good  of  the  sick  and  suffering  is  postponed 
to  a  more  convenient  season.  No  topic  is  of  the  slightest  in- 
terest to  anyone,  medical  or  non-medical,  at  present  but  that 
of  how  to  kill  the  Prussians.    What  a  deplorable  effect  is  pro 


He  says,  indeed,  that  without  fear  of  being  taxed  with  ex- 
aggeration, we  may  consider  the  cypher  (9,500)  as  representing 
the  fifth  part  of  the  number  of  venereal  patients  at  Paris,  who 
are  treated  at  home  by  doctors,  or  who  go  for  prescriptions  to 


duced  by  the  ambition  of  the  few,  and  the  professional  zeal  of  I  chemists'  shops  ;  and  proposes  the  figure  47,500  as  the  num- 


those  officers  and  military  grandees  who  alone,  surely,  can 
ever  be  gainers  by  such  a  terrible  slaughter  as  is  afflicting  all 
our  hearts  at  present.  To  think  that  the  countrymen  of  La 
Place,  Laennec,  and  Voltaire  are  killing  and  being  killed  by  the 
countrymen  of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Virchow  is  a  bitter 
thought,  and  might  make  anyone  less  confident  in  the  ultimate 
power  of  science  in  civilising  mankind  despair  of  the  future  of 
the  race .  Intellect,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  but  a  weak  force 
in  society  a3  yet;  but,  as  science,  "the  only  regenerator  of 
mankind, "  is  daily  being  more  widely  worshipped  by  members 
of  all  civilized  nations,  we  may,  even  in  the  din  of  battles, 
maintain  a  hope  of  lasting  peace  after  this  sanguinary  con- 
flict. 

Thus,  notwithstanding  my  intense  sympathy  with  our  charm 
ing  French  neighbours  of  Paris,  and  the  almost  futile  task  of 
attempting  to  obtain  any  information  upon  ordinary  subjects 
this  year,  I  have,  nevertheless,  been  able  to  visit  one  or  two 
gentlemen  whose  opinion  I  have  long  wished  to  hear  upon 
certain  questions  of  national  importance,  as  the  matter  of 
public  hygiene— eg'..  I  have  long  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
question  of  whether  the  results  of  the  French  system  of  regu- 
lating and  registrating  prostitutes  had  really  produced  good 
results  or  not  in  France,  even  in  the  matter  of  the  prevention 
of  disease.  Our  most  respected  writer,  Mr.  Acton,  seems 
quite  convinced  that  the  French  system  has  made  Parisian 
prostitution  much  less  dangerous  to  the  health  of  those  who 
make  use  of  it.  And  I  think  that  Mr.  Berkeley  Hill  is  of  the 
same  opinion,  although  he  has  not  publicly  stated  his  convic- 
tion to  this  effect,  as  far  as  I  know.     To  assist  me  in  my  re 


ber  of  cases  of  venereal  disease  in  Paris  annually.  I  believe 
that  he  has  been  greatly  deceived  in  giving  such  a  low  figure, 
although  it  certainly  shows  that  all  the  reglewuniatiom  in  the 
world  has  anything  but  got  rid  of  the  contagion  it  has  been 
framed  to  prevent. 

Had  M.  Lecour  done  as  we  did  in  the  Harveian  Society  a 
Committee  in  1867— 4jt.,  written  notes  to  each  hospital  to  ask 
what  was  the  average  number  of  venereal  patients,  in  and  out 
patients,  of  each  hospital,  and  the  proportion  borne  by  these 
to  the  total  number  of  cases  seen,  both  in  Paris  and  in  the 
larger  towns  in  France,  he  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  found 
that  the  returns  would  have  shown  a  much  larger  cypher  than 
that  of  9,500  for  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  .  I  say  this  the  more 
frankly  because  I  see  that  M.  Lee  jut  has  quoted  largely  from 
the  report  on  the  quantity  of  venereal  diseases,  draw  up  chiefly 
by  myself  in  1S67  from  replies  sent  to  our  Harveian  Committee 
by  a  large  number  of  hospital  surgeons  or  house-surgeons  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

A  notable  fact  mu3t  be  kept  in  mind,  i.e.,  that'  the  size  of 
the  two  cities,  London  and  Paris,  seems  not  to  be  so  very  dif- 
ferent as  it  was.  Thus,  according  to  Lecour,  the  census  of 
1865  showed  that  Paris  contained  2,150,916  inhabitants,  and 
London  had  by  that  year's  estimate  2,303,939. 

The  work  of  M.  Lecour  is  a  curious  proof  how  persons  may 
demonstrate  a  proposition  to  others,  and  yet  think  that  they 
have  clearly  shown  the  very  contr..  t  to  be  true.    He 

shows  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  there  has  been  going  ou 
in  France  a  work  of  social  transformation.  "  The  religious 
sentiment  is  weakened  ;  toleration  for  venal  and  scandalous 


searches  in  this  matter,  I  first  called  the  other  day  on  M.  Le-  gallantry  has  become  a  part  of  our  manners,  whilst  prostitutes 
fort,  but  found  that  he  had  gone  off  to  the  war  as  surgeon  to  I  have  invoked,  or  rather  other  folks  have  invoked  for  them, 
the  first  ambulance.  Check  number  one.  I  then  went  to  the  ,  immunity  as  citizens  ....  so  that,  whatever  the  police  does 
famous  police  office  at  the  Hue  de  Jerusalem,  so  familiar  to  the  to  repress  and  watch  over  these  women  (and  the  duty  of  the 
readers  of  the  works  of  Balzac,  and  asked  for  the  head  of  the  :  police  is  a  more  complex  one  than  most  persons  dream  of),  it 
Bureau  cles  Mamrs,  M.  Lecour,  who  has  just  written  an  ad-  ,  does  not  satisfy  the  exclusive  exigences  of  medical  science, 


mirable  work  on  the  subject   of  prostitution  in  Paris  and 
London. 

This  gentleman,  to  whom  I  was  not  unknown,  as  he  has 
mentioned  my  name  as  an  authority  on  this  subject  in  his  re- 
cent work,  received  me  with  great  kindness ;  but,  after  a  very 
short  conversation,  informed  me  that  his  functions  as  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police  were  quite  at  an  end 
at  present,  and  that  he  was  constantly  and  absorbingly  en- 
gaged with  his  duties  as  Commissairc  Interrogattur  "  on  ac- 
count of  the  war. "  He  referred  me,  therefore,  for  this  year  to 
his  work  for  all  his  opinions,  merely  adding  thai  he  had  re 


whose  thoughts  are  solely  occupied  with  the  peril  arising  from 
syphilitic  contagion.'' 

In  another  part  of  his  work  (chap,  xvi.)  he  shows  that  the 

control  of   prostitution  is   slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

police,  as  follows  : — In  1855  there  were  611  girls  inscribed  on 

'  the  police  rolls  ;  in  1869  only  370      In  1355  there  were  204 

tolerated  houses  ;  in  1869  only  152.  In  1355  there  wer_ 
]  women  in  these  same  houses  ;  in  1S69  only  1,206.  In  1855 
!  there  were  2,429  isolated  prostitutes  ;  in  1S69,  2,525.  And, 
lastlv,  a  state  of  things  affecting  to  the  mind  of  any  true 
French  policeman,  or  English  imitator  of  that  type,  there  is  a 
ceived  from  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  pamphlets  on  the  side  of  considerable  increase  every  year  of  the  number  of  women 
abolition  of  the  system  for  which  he  is  so  staunch  an  advocate,  styled  insoumiscs,  or  unobjected.  This  is,  you  know,  Mr. 
We  separated,  in  hopes  of  better  limes,  when  murder  and  Editor,  the  most  thorough  "subjection  of  women"  known 
rapine  may  again  give  away  to  peace  ;  and  schemes  for  the  either  among  white  or  black  nations.  These  women  scarcely 
amelioration  of  unfortunate  women,  and  the  diminution  of  t  ever  marry,  or  get  out  of  the  souricurc  or  trap  laid  for  them 
indigence  may  again  be  considered  as  the  grand  aims  of  all  by  the  Bureau  des  Mceurs  ;  but  continue  at  their  miserable 
truly-civilised  and  intelligent  citizens.  \  trade  till  death  releases  them,  whilst  in  our  benighted  London, 

In  his  work  on    "  La  Prostitution  a  Paris  et  a  London, 


1/89-18/0,  '  M.  Lecour  asks  the  question — "  How  many  vene- 
real patients  are  there  in  Paris  ? "  and  attempts  to  answer  it 
by  saying  that  in  1868  the  Midi  Hospital  received  3,135  cases  ; 
the  Lourcine  1,024  ;  and  that  the  general  hospitals,  in  the 
same  year,  1,551  cases  ;  whilst  Saint  Lazare  had  1,694  venereal 
cases  in  that  year,  and  the  Military  Hospitals  1,907  cases.  He 
adds  to  these  435  cases  among  the  military  of  the  department, 
and  makes  a  sum  total  of  the  number  of  cases  of  venereal 
disease  of  about  9,500  among  hospital  patients.  Tins  cypher 
is  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  my  taste.  For  instance,  I  asked 
at  the  Hopital  du  Midi  whether  there  were  not  many  cases  of 


where  there  are  no  sousmises,  as  yet,  the  girl  of  the  town  gets 
married,  perhaps  as  easily  as  her  sister,  and  leaves  this  busi- 
ness in  a  short  time  for  ever. 

There  are,  you  know,  in  London  and  many  of  our  provincial 
towns,  societies  called  Refuge  Societies,  where  some  benevo- 
lent persons  strive  to  recall  some  of  their  unfortunate  fellow 
countrywomen  to  the  paths  of  industry,  frugality,  and  tem- 
perance by  addressing  them  in  the  words  of  the  great  founder 
of  Christianity,  "  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee."  I  have  my- 
self seen  my  friends  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  D.  Cooper  handing 
cards  to  the  poor  young  things,  whom  poverty  and  accursed 
circumstances,  for  the  most  part,  have  driven  upon  the  streets, 
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inviting  them  to  come,  when  tired  of  this  life,  to  one  of  the 
offices  in  London,  when  they  will  be  taken  into  a  home,  and 
assisted  in  every  way  to  re-enter  industrial  life,  and  become 
again  honest  and  useful  members  of  society.  I  have  seen  this 
with  great  pleasure — and  the  only  oasis,  in  my  mind,  in  the 
Parisian  system  of  total  subjection  and  slavery  of  prostitutes 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  some  slight,  but  most  inadequate  at- 
tempt made  to  get  a  few  of  these  poor  "  white  slaves  "  to  quit 
their  business. 

As  far  back  as  the  year  1198,  a  hospital,  which  has  now 
been  made  into  the  General  Hospital  of  Saint  Antoine,  re- 
ceived converted  public  girls.  At  present,  the  only  benevolent 
institutions  at  Paris,  which  are  in  relation  with  the  police 
office  are,  for  Catholics,  L'CEuvre  du  Bon-Pasteur,  and  L'Ouv- 
roir  de  Notre-Dame  de  la  Misericorde  ;  for  Protestants, 
L'CEuvre  des  Dames  des  Prisons  ;  for  Jews,  la  Maison  de 
Refuge.  The  CEuvre  du  Bon-Pasteur  was  founded  in  1819  by 
Abbe  Legris-Duval,  with  the  aid  of  two  ladies,  de  Croisy  and 
de  Vignolles.  It  receives,  in  an  Asylum  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  nuns  of  Saint  Thomas  de  Villeneuve,  young 
girls  from  sixteen  to  twenty-three,  who  have  been  drawn  into 
vice  by  abandonment,  solitude,  or  bad  example.  The  ladies 
of  this  Asylum  go  to  seek  the  girls,  either  in  the  Lourcine 
Hospital,  or  even  in  the  Saint  Lazare  Prison.  They  instruct 
them  and  exhort  them  with  a  view  of  making  them  virtuous  ; 
occupy  themselves  individually  with  each  ;  take  all  kinds  of 
pains  to  render  their  return  to  virtue  easy  ;  and,  without  pre- 
venting aid  to  them  by  other  methods,  as,  for  example,  their 
being  taken  by  provincial  families  as  domestics,  they  open  the 
doors  of  their  convent  to  them.  Those  whose  condition  of  ab- 
solute loneliness,  or  the  unworthiness  of  whose  parents  seems 
peculiarly  to  condemn  them  to  a  life  of  misery,  are  preferred 
for  admission  into  the  Bon-Pasteur,  where  their  time  is  di- 
vided between  religious  exercise  and  sewing.  I  wonder,  Mr. 
Editor,  how  many  men  would  become  chaste  if  this  were  the 
reward  of  their  chastity  ?  Women,  however,  are  easily  con- 
tented. These  girla,  whose  admission  into  the  convent  is 
gratuitous  and  voluntary,  are  always  left  free  to  quit  it  when 
they  please. 

This  Convent  of  the  Bon-Pasteur,  as  it  covers,  in  some 
measure,  with  its  protection  orphans  and  abandoned'and  suf- 
fering girl3,  who  are  the  least  fitted  to  confront  the  difficulties 
of  life,  has  but  little  renewal  of  its  protegees.  It  contains 
about  135  young  girls.  The  annual  number  of  admissions  is 
only  about  25  ;  and  most  generally  the  vacancies  are  caused 
by  the  death  of  one  of  the  young  women  from  consumption, 
or  **  some  disease  contracted  during  their  time  of  debauch. 
Many  of  these  unfortunates,  whose  health  has  been  ruined, 
become  infirm,  and  a  prey  to  sufferings  which  medical  science 
cannot  cure."  The  Convent  of  the  Bon- Pasteur  i3  insufficient 
as  a  building  and  resource  for  all  the  unfortunate  girls  who 
ask  for  its  aid  ;  and  thus  the  ladies  of  this  charity  seem  to 
occupy  themselves  almost  entirely  with  the  unsubjected  girls 
at  Saint  Lazare. 

The  introduction  into  the  service  of  the  Saint  Lazare  Hos- 
pital Prison  of  the  Nuns  of  the  order  of  Marie-Joseph  had,  as 
a  consequence,  the  creation  by  these  nuns  of  a  "work  "  called 
the  "  Ouvroir  bleu,"  a  name  derived  from  the  colour  of  a  rib 
bon  which  distinguishes  the  young  girls  received  into  it.  The 
rfuns,  who  are  daily  called  upon  by  their  mission  at  Saint 
Lazare  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  character  of  the  girls  con- 
fided to  their  care)%  could  not  long  remain  indifferent  to  the 
masks  of  repentance  exhibited  by  some  of  these  girls.  They 
were  terrified  at  the  ideas  of  such  re-entering  debauchery  again 
as  inscribed  prostitutes,  or  at  such  girls  in  whom  they  had  de- 
veloped good  feelings,  being  jostled  upon  the  streets  ;  and,  to 
secure  the  means  of  continuing  out-of-doors  their  work  of 
charity  towards  these  latter,  they  founded,  provisionally,  in  the 
prison  of  Saint  Lazare  itself,  with  the  assent  of  the  police,  the 
work  just  spoken  of,  and  in  which  they  retained,  in  the  name 
of  hospitality,  and  until  they  could  get  a  place  for  them,  the 
girls  who  asked  them  to  do  so,  and  who,  if  they  went  out, 
would  be  likely  to  find  themselves  exposed  without  any  asylum. 
This  society  ceased  to  exist  after  having  attained  admission  for 
its  protegees  into  the  Ouvroir  de  Notre-Dame  de  la  Misericorde, 
in  the  Rue  Pai  is-Vangirard,  No.  440.  This  "  home  "  is  placed 
under  the  direction  of  the  nuns  of  the  order  Marie-Joseph, 
and  was  founded  in  1843.  ll  receives  not  only  the  class  of 
girls  taken  in  by  the  lion-Pasteur,  but  also  all  girls  who  arc 
commencing  to  be  prostitutes,  and  who  would  inevitably  fall 
back  into  it  were  they  to  quit  the  Prison  Saint  Lazare  without 
aid  and  guidance.  The  girls  who  enter  are  employed  in  sewing ; 
and,  at  present,  there  are  about  90  of  them,  consisting  of  86 


young  girls,  aged  from  eighteen  to  twenty  year3,  and  4  married 
women.  After  a  certain  sojourn  in  thi3  establishment,  and 
when  they  appear  to  be  likely  to  conduct  themselves  well  out 
of  doors,  they  are  placed  by  the  nuns  as  domestic  servants,  or 
work-girls,  or  reconciled  with  their  parents.  Since  1862,  57 
have  returned  to  their  parents  ;  62  have  become  servants  ;  25 
have  become  work-girls  ;  19  have  got  married  ;  and  7  died. 
I  need  not  say  how  miserable  the  result  seems  in  comparison 
to  the  thousands  who  are  rescued  from  prostitution  by  the 
London  Societies.  A  certain  part  of  their  wages  is  set  apart 
for  them  to  buy  clothes  with  when  they  leave  this  "home." 
It  would  be  well  if  public  charity  would  help  on  so  good  a 
work  as  this. 

The  special  work  for  the  protestants,  called  "  (Euvre  Protes- 
tante  des  Prisons  de Femmes  de  Paris,"  was  founded  in  1839, 
and  is  now  attached  to  the  institution  of  the  Diaconesses, 
founded  in  Paris  in  1841  by  a  protestant  pastor  named 
Vermiel.  This  contains,  independently  of  a  reformatory, 
where  are  imprisoned  some  vicious  children  at  the  desire  of  the 
parents,  the  quarter  called  the  "  Refuge  et  la  Retenue,"  where 
young  girls  who  repent,  and  women,  are  received.  In  the 
twenty  years  ending  1861,  the  work  of  the  Diaconesses  has  re- 
ceived more  than  4, 0  30  persons  (sick  persons,  children,  and 
repentant  women).  Besides  the  girls  received  into  the  Refuge, 
the  Association  assists  women  when  liberated  from  prison, 
and  whom,  in  the  visits  paid  to  Saint  Lazare,  its  members 
think  to  be  most  worthy  of  being  assisted.  It  sends  some  of 
them  home  to  their  families  or  native  provinces,  and  for  those 
who  cannot  quit  Paris  it  tries  to  take  them  into  the  Refuge, 
or  get  them  into  service.  About  100  women  prisoners,  half  of 
them  French,  are  annually  assisted. 

The  work  of  the  Refuge  for  young  Jewish  girls  is  of  quite 
recent  creation — it  dates  from  1866,  and  has  for  its  principal 
object  those  young  women  of  the  prisons  judged  by  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Articles  66  and  67  of  the  penal  code— that  is, 
who  must  remain  in  the  house  of  correction  until  a  fixed  age. 
This  Society  also  receives  besides  some  young  girls,  for  the 
most  part  orphans,  who  cannot  remain  left  to  themselves,  or 
whose  conduct  is  not  free  from  reproach,  There  is  also  the 
Societe  of  Patronage  for  the  sending  home  of  the  young  girls 
who  have  no  place,  and  of  women  abandoned  by  their  friends. 
Since  the  year  1844  this  Society  ha3  paid  the  fare  of  more  than 
9,835  women  to  their  native  country. 

M.  Lecour  makes  a  remark,  which  will  be  felt  to  be  most 
true  by  all  persons  who  have  occupied  themselves  with  such 
subjects  in  London  and  Paris — "  Out  of  the  circle  of  their  as- 
sistance, and  of  the  pious  persons  who  devote  themselves  to 
this  service,  and  who  thus  fulfil  a  true  priesthood,  these  different 
societies,  so  beneficent  and  of  such  lofty  aims,  are,  with  us 
(in  Paris),  almost  unknown  by  the  public  and  the  poor.  In 
England,  where  individual  action  and  private  imitation  play  an 
important  part,  such  like  institutions  would  call  down  the  at- 
tention of  all  upon  them,  and  would  soon  see  flow  towards 
them  many  charitable  gifts,  which  could  not  choose  a  better 
employment."  With  this  sentiment  of  M.  Lecour's  I  heartily 
sympathise  ;  but  I  wonder  that  he  does  not  see  in  it  the  ex- 
planation of  the  failure  of  the  French  system,  which  he  has 
so  well  exhibited  in  his  work,  to  moralise  the  French  prosti- 
tute, or  prevent  the  utter  degradation  of  so  many  unfortunate 
French  women.  Many  of  his  compatriots  understand  this  far 
better  than  M.  Lecour. 

For  instance,  I  found,  in  a  conversation  which  I  had  the  day 
following  with  Dr.  Pascal,  the  eminent  editor  of  the  medical 
journal,  entitled  the  JTotttwmmf  MA/ i  cat,  that  ho  quite  took 
my  view  of  the  system,  remarking  that  as  a  means  of  public 
hygiene,  it  was  most  dangerous  to  take  the  matter  of  protec- 
tion from  venereal  disease  under  the  command  of  any  police. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  questions  of  hygiene,  the  only  way 
to  get  rid  effectually  of  such  contagions  is  to  instruct  the 
citizens  of  the  dangers  he  or  she  incurs  by  prostitution,  ami  to 
provide,  said  Dr.  Pascal,  sufficient  occupation  for  the  female 
sex.  All  other  measures  are  dangerous  to  liberty,  and  to  pub- 
lic health  itself,  as  they  give  a  fallacious  sense  of  security,  and 
thus  tempt  persons  into  dangerous  liasons.  As  to  the  pro- 
posal of  M.  Lefort  to  include  some  30,000  women  in  Paris  in 
tin  ranks  of  the  subjected,  we  both  agreed  that  it  v 
reductio  ad  absurdam  of  a  system,  which  has  had  its  Hnu ; 
but  now  requires  to  be  swept  away  before  better  systems  can 
be  applied.  There  are  some  other  remarks  on  the  causes  of 
prostitution  contained  in  the  works  of  M.  Lecour  which,  if  you 
will  grant  me  space  in  your  most  catholic  journal,  1  should 
like  to  criticise  in  a  short  time.  This  epistle  is  already  too 
long. 
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I  have  seen  very  few  of  the  wounded  soldiers  from  the  wars. 
Presumably,  they  will  soon  be  sent  into  Paris,  as  beds  are 
being;  kept  for  them  at  the  Midi  and  Saint  Louis,  and  other 
hospitals.  Still,  I  do  hope  that  very  few  of  them  will  be  put 
in  the  really  very  unhygienic  Parisian  Hospitals,  or  we  shall 
hear  of  a  terrible  mortality  among  these  poor  sufferers  from 
the  madness  of  a  few.  So  great  is  the  patriotism  of  all  with 
whom  I  come  in  contact  here,  that  I  think  it  probable  that 
all,  save  the  smallest  minority,  could  easily  find  place  in  pri- 
vate houses,  or  small  suburban  or  provincial  hospitals.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  subscriptions  for  these  brave  men  are  pouring 
in  both  in  England,  and  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  It  is  not 
the  poor  soldiers  who  are  in  fault,  but  the  thinkers  and  writers 
of  Germany  and  France,  and  the  accursed  love  of  power 
and  military  glory  which  still  exists  in  both  Prussia  and 
France. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Charle-s  R.  Drtsdale,  M.D., 
M.R.C.P.L.,  F.R.C.S.E. 
Paris,  August  21,  1370. 


some  misunderstanding,  says,  "  it  was  to  be  regretted  that  the 
manufacturers,  Hamilton,  Long,  and  Co.,  had  patented  the 
preparations,  thereby  adding  to  the  cost." 

As  this  would  lead  many  to  suppose  that  the  price  was  so 
high,  as  to  hunt  their  being  generally  used,  I  wish  to  say,  that 
these  preparations  have  not  been  patented,  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  formulae  freely  published  in  former  numbers  of  your  paper, 
with  the  feeling,  that  medical  men  have  a  right  to  know  what 
they  order  in  every  instance,  as  the  use  of  secret  nostrums  is 
mere  quackery. 

The  Government  stamp,  which  was  affixed  to  the  bottles,  is 
necessary  in  compliance  with  the  law  in  England,  with  regard 
to  all  preparations  of  medicine  made  up  for  sale  ;  no  such 
import  is  levied  in  Ireland. 

I  may  add  that  "  Liq.  Ergotae  "  to  which  these  remarks  more 
particularly  apply,  is  vended  at  about  the  price  of  powdered 
Ergot,  some  mere  trifle  being  added  to  cover  cost  of  bottles, 
&c.  Your  obedient  servant, 

Edward  Loxg. 

Dublin,  September  2nd,  1870. 


THE"TEAYELLIXG  OF  NEEDLES  under  THE 

skin. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF  THE  MEDICAL   TRESS  AXD   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — After  reading  the  interesting  case  narrated  in  your  in- 
dependent journal  of  the  17th  inst.,  from  the  pen  of  your 
clever  contributor  Dr.  Z.  L.  Johnston,  of  London,  and  the 
os  communication  of  your  much  respected  correspondent 
Dr.  Sharkey,  of  Ballinasloe,  Ireland,  respecting  the  meander- 
ings  of  needles  under  skin,  and  their  removal,  I  feel  tempted 
to  lay  before  your  numerous  readers  the  following  history  of  a 
regular  hitman  p  which  I  find  recorded  in  Wylie's 

"  Old  and  New  Nottingham  "  : — 

';  Kitty  Hudson,  who  at  one  period  was  known  as  the 
'Arnold  Post,'  was  born  at  that  village  in  1765,  and  when  six 
years  of  age  was  left  with  her  grandfather,  Mr.  White,  the 
sexton  of  St.  Mary's,  Nottingham.  Here  a  young  woman 
resided  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  who  used  to  reward  Kitty 
with  a  stick  of  toffy  for  every  '  mouthful '  of  pins  she  pro- 
cured in  sweeping  the  pews  and  aisles  of  the  church.  The 
poor  child  followed  this  practice  till  she  could  neither  eat, 
drink,  nor  sleep  without  pins  or  needles  in  her  mouth.  Often 
she  got  out  of  bed  to  supply  herself  with  them  that  she  might 
induce  sleep.  To  such  an  extent  did  she  carry  this  strange 
practice  that,  ere  it  was  discovered  by  her  friends,  her  double 
teeth  had  almost  disappeared.  At  length  she  began  to  per- 
ceive a  constant  numbness  in  her  limbs,  and  a  great  inability 
to  sleep.  After  various  medical  applications,  she  was  removed 
to  the  general  hospital.  Between  the  time  of  her  admission 
and  June  12th,  1735,  when  she  was  finally  '  dismissed  cured,' 
she  underwent  a  mo3t  astonishing  series  of  operations.  Quan- 
tities of  pins  and  needles,  and  pieces  of  bone  were  extracted 
from  her  feet,  legs,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  her  body,  whila 
portions  of  her  breasts  were  cut  off  with  the  knife.  While  in 
the  infirmary,  a  young  man  named  Goddard,  who  '  had  sweet- 
hearted  her-  from  a  child,'  happened  to  be  an  out-patient  for  a 
complaint  in  the  head,  through  which  he  lost  an  eye.  He  used 
to  cheer  her  by  saying  he  would  marry  her  if  she  lost  all  her 
limbs,  provided  her  life  was  spared  ;  and  she  afterwards  said 
it  was  the  kindness  of  this  young  man,  and  her  attachment  to 
him,  which  enabled  her  to  bear  up  under  her  protracted  suffer- 
Six  months  after  her  discharge  from  the  infirmary,  she 
was  married  to  the  faithful  Goddard,  to  whom  she  bore  nine- 
teen children.  It  i3  supposed  she  died  in  Derbyshire,  whither 
she  went  on  her  husband's  death. " 

Dr.  Sharkey  will  allow  in  Ballinasloe  parlance  that  the  above 
"bangs  Banagher;"  and  I  think  Dr.  Johnston  will  admit, 
however  ready  and  clear  his  plan  of  curing  a  patient  who 
baffled  so  manv,  that  Kitty  Hudson  takes  the  sunshine  out  of 
' '  Windfull's  "  husband. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Aug.  25th,  1870.  Caxtharides. 


PRIVATE  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF   THE    MEDICAL   PRESS  AXD  HKVUt 

Dear  Sir, — Permit  rae  briefly  to  thank  you  for  your  favour- 
able article  in  your  last  issue  on  the  subject  of  "  Private 
Asylums  for  the  Insane,"  especially  as  such  are  so  seldom 
noticed,  except  unfavourably  in  the  public  newspapers  and 
journals,  and  as  their  alleged  abuses  so  frequently  form  sub- 
jects for  sensation  chapters  in  novels  and  paragraphs  in  news- 
papers. 

But  would  it  not  now  be  but  just  to  us  in  Ireland  to  favour 
our  establishments  with  visits  similar  to  that  paid  by  you  to 
our  brothers  in  Wales,  and  if  we  shall  be  found  to  deserve  the 
same  favourable  publicity  of  names,  arrangements,  &c,  as  he 
has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  secure,  that  such  shall  be  allowed 
us. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  notwithstanding  considerable 
difficulties,  existing  in  Ireland,  not  in  England,  my  establish- 
ment can  favourably  compare  with  that  of  our  Welsh  friend. 
I  also  can  introduce  you  amongst  the  voluntary  inmates — 
insane  and  sane. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  my  brother  proprietors  of  "  Private 
Lunatic  Asylums,"  in  Ireland,  feel  as  I  do  in  this  matter, 
and  can   equally  with  me  fearlessly  invite  your  inspection. 

You  will,  I  doubt  not,  see  the  justice  of  publishing  this 
letter,  especially  as,  unfortunately,  without  sufficient  reason, 
their  exists  in  Ireland  a  tendency  Englandward,  in  more 
matters  than  the  treatment  of  the  Insane,  without  much  pro- 
bability of  a  return  flow  of  patronage. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

David  Jacob,  M.D., 
Proprietor,  Midland  Retreat. 

Maryboro,  September,  1870. 

[Our  Correspondent  only  anticipates  our  intention  to  give 
the  fullest  credit  to  the  excellent  arrangements  of  Private 
Asylums  in  Ireland.  We  had  intended  noticing  the  subject 
in  connection  with  the  "Report  of  the  Inspection  of  Lunatic 
Asylums,"  which  has  just  issued  from  the  press,  and  would 
have  done  so  in  our  present  publication,  but  that  we  cannot, 
in  view  of  the  issue  of  the  "  Student's  Number,"  next  week  take 
up  new  work.  The  matter  shall  have  the  earliest  attention. — 
Ed.  M.  P.  axd  C] 


§$ebical    ffrfos. 


LIQ.  PEPSIX.E  AXD  "  LIQ.  ERGOT  (LON 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   MEDICAL   PRESS   AXD   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — In  the  very  favourable  mention,  made  in  your  last 
number  of  the  preparations  of  "  Liq.  Pepsinae  "  and  <;  Liq. 
Ergotae  "  introduced  by  me  some  time  since,  and  described  in 
former  numbers  of  your  valuable  paper,  the  writer  through 


Ipecacuhana.- — It  is  satisfactory  the  Asiatic  remarks  that, 
amidst  all  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  financial  perplexities, 
the  authorities  are  not  neglecting  the  material  interests  of  Indio, 
by  directing  their  attention  to  the  introduction  of  one  of  the 
most  useful  plants  of  the  world,  ipecacuhana.  The  efficacy  of 
ipecacuhana  in  the  case  of  dysentery  is  said  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily established.  The  plant  thrives  both  on  the  plains  and 
the  hills,  the  gardens  at  the  Neilgherries  and  Calcutta  being 
equally  favourable  to  its  growth.  Dr.  John  Murray  has  the 
credit  of  directing  the  attention  of  Government  to  the  subject, 
and  as  a  nursery  is  to  be  established  in  England,  from  which 
strong  and  healthy  plants  will  be  sent  to  India,  we  may  fairly 
calculate  on  complete  success,  and  the  steady  extension  of  this 
valuable  remedy. 
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University  of  London. — The  following  gentlemen  have 
passed  the  First  M.B.  Examination  for  Honours: — 

Anatomy. — First  class. — Henry  James  Benham,  Exhibition 
and  Gold  Medal,  University  College  ;  Ebenezer  Geer  Russell, 
Gold  Medal,  Guy's  Hospital. 

Second  class. — William  Smith  Greenfield,  University  College ; 
George  Birt,  Sydenham  College,  Birmingham. 

Physiology,  Histology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy.— 
First  class. — Henry  James  Benham,  Gold  Medal,  University 
College  ;  Sidney  Coupland,  University  College — Ebenezer  Geer 
Russell,  Guy's  Hospital,  equal. 

Second  class.—  William  Smith  Greenfield,  University  Col- 
lege. 

Organic  Chemistry,  and  Materia  Medic  a  and  Pharma- 
ceutical Chemistry.— First  class. — Charles  Atkinson  Nanki- 
vell,  Exhibition  and  Gold  Medal,  University  College  ;  William 
Smith  Greenfield,  University  College  ;  Ebenezer  Geer  Russell, 
Guy's  Hospital ;  George  Birt,  Sydenham  College,  Birmingham. 

Second  class. — Sidney  Coupland,  University  College  ;  Henry 
James  Benham,  University  College. 

Sewage.— Mr.  Henry  Bird,  of  Christow,  writes  to  the 
Field: — Having  some  years  ago  recommended  the  use  of  alu- 
minous compounds,  sulphate  of  zinc,  middle  current  tanks, 
and  acre  filter  beds,  to  unload  sewage  waters  of  the  sewage 
they  have  conveyed  from  towns,  I  trust  you  will  do  me  the 
favour  to  insert  in  your  paper  the  following  remarks  : — 1. 
That  the  use  of  sulphated  clay  in  large  middle  current  tanks 
will  so  unload  the  sewage  water,  that  it  will  flow  into  large 
streams  and  the  sea  without  causing  any  nuisance.  2.  That 
acre  filter  beds,  one-sixth  part  being  used  at  a  time,  the  other 
five  parts  being  cultivated,  will  secure  the  filter  beds  from  the 
growth  of  the  sewage  plant,  and  render  the  waters  fit  to  flow 
into  any  streams  and  for  any  purposes.  One  acre  filter  bed  is 
sufficient  for  a  population  of  1,000  persons.  3.  Burned  bones 
greatly  assist  in  purifying  sewage,  and  increase  the  value  of 
the  dried  sewage.  4.  Sewage  dried  with  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  contains  most  ammonia,  and  is  worth  £1  Is.  per  ton,  and 
equal  in  value  to  100  tons  of  liquid  sewage,  4.  Sewage  irri- 
gation and  all  sewage  works  should  be  made  at  a  distance 
from  any  residence,  for  all  plans  give  off  unpleasant  smells  in 
certain  states  of  the  atmosphere.  In  drying  sewage  (with 
ordinary  care)  there  is  no  smell  occasioned  ;  the  burned  bones 
and  other  deodorants  prevent  it.  5.  For  small  towns  and 
villages  iron  charcoal  commodes  are  the.  best  for  collecting 
sewage.  6.  A  pair  of  large  tanks  or  ponds  with  a  vertical  and 
horizontal  culvert,  and  the  use  of  21b.  of  sulphate  of  iron  twice 
a  day,  would  render  waters  inert,  from  mines  containing  lead, 
arsenic,  and  copper. 

"Unfounded  Charge  against  a  Surgeon. — On  Thursday  last, 
the  jury  without  hesitation,  returned  a  verdict  of  "  Death  from 
Exhaustion,"  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Walker,  who  died  from 
flooding  after  delivery.  The  husband  however,  refused  to 
believe  this,  and  actually  charged  Mr.  Simpson  of  Clerkenwell, 
with  causing  her  death  by  the  use  of  instruments.  At  the 
trial  it  was  proved  that  no  instruments  whatever  were  used  in 
the  accouchment,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  whatever  for  such 
a  complaint.     Such  conduct  deserves  severe  punishment. 

American  Statue  to  Harvey.  — Nature  announces  that  it  is 
proposed  to  erect  a  statue  of  Harvey,  the  discoverer  of  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood,  in  the  Central  Park,  New  York,  and 
large  subscriptions  have  been  received  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
to  be  of  bronze,  of  colossal  proportions,  representing  "  Harvey 
at  the  moment  he  felt  convinced  he  had  made  the  great  dis- 
covery that  has  immortalised  his  name. "  Verily  the  American 
sculptors  have  a  pleasant  task  before  them.  How  does  a  philo- 
sopher usually  look  under  such  circumstances. 

Luxuries  without  Licence. — Mr.  Oakman,  a  surgeon  of 
.  Battersea,  was  last  week  fined  £G0  for  keeping  a  horse,  car- 
riage, and  servant,  without  the  licence  required  by  the  new 
Act.  We  commend  this  to  the  attention  of  any  of  our  readers 
who  may  have  overlooked  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

The  Siamese  Twins.  — We  hear  that  Chang  and  Eng,  arrived 
in  Jersey  City  on  the  13th  of  August  from  Europe.  Our 
readers  will  remember  that  some  time  since  they  came  to  this 
country  to  take  medical  advice  as  to  whether  they  could  safely 
be  severed  from  each  other.  About  two  days  out  from  Liver- 
pool Chang  was  stricken  by  a  paralytic  shock,  depriving  him  of 
the  use  of  his  left  side,  and  is  now  far  from  being  well,  while 
Eng  continues  in  perfect  health. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

%*  Correspondents  not  answered  in  the  current  number  should  look 
at  the  notices  in  the  following  week. 

NOTICE  TO  Subscbibeb3.— The  Publishers  beg  respectfully  to  remind  those 
Gentlemen  who  have  not  paid  their  Annual  Subscription,  now  overdue, 
that  the  most  convenient  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Post-office  Order,  or 
cheque,  which  should  be  maie  payable,  in  England,  to  Albert  Alfred 
Tindall ;  Ireland,  Hoffatt  and  Co. ;  Scotland,  Maclachlan  and 
Stewart. 

A  Constant  Reader.— The  Conference  in  Geneva,  in  October,  1863.— 
Captain  Brack enbury  thus  sums  up  the  work  it  accomplished  : — "  The 
Conference  was  attended  by  thirty-six  delegates,  fourteen  governments 
—including  those  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Austria,  Prussia, 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Sweden— being  officially  represented.  A  proposed 
code  of  international  enactments  was  discussed  during  four  days ;  and 
the  main  recommendations  agreed  to  were  the  formation  in  each  coun- 
try of  a  committee,  to  co-operate  with  the  army  sanitary  service,  in 
communication  with  the  Government ;  that  such  committee  should 
occupy  itself  in  peace  with  preparing  supplies  of  hospital  stores,  train- 
ing volunteer  nurses,  &c. ;  that  during  war  national  committees  should 
furnish  supplies  and  nurses  in  aid  of  their  respective  armies,  neutral 
nations  being  invited  to  aid — and  that,  if  permitted  by  the  military 
authorities,  volunteer  relief  agents  should  be  sent  to  the  battle-fields, 
wearing  a  badge  of  a  red  cross  on  a  white  ground.  The  Conference 
urged  Governments  to  aid  such  national  committees,  and  to  declare  the 
neutrality  of  hospitals,  of  the  official  personnel  of  the  sanitady  service, 
the  unpaid  nurses,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  might  aid  the 
wounded,  and  even  the  wounded  themselves  :  and  suggested  the  adop- 
tion of  a  distinctive  and  uniferm  badge  for  all  hospitals  and  sanitary' 
officials.  Within  a  few  months  fifteen  States  expressed  their  willingness 
to  accept  these  propositions  as  part  of  an  international  code,  and  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  summoned  a  Congress  to  complete  an  interna- 
tional convention.  The  representatives  of  sixteen  States  assembled  in 
Geneva  on  the  8th  of  August,  1865,  and  accepted,  with  small  modifica- 
tions, a  treaty  embodying  the  proposals  of  the  Conference  held  in  the 
preceding  year.  Twelve  of  the  sixteen  representatives  signed  tha  treaty 
at  once.  It  has  since  received  the  accession  of  all  the  civilized  powers 
of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  Austria,  Turkey,  and  the  United 
States." 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Deab  Sib,— How  will  the  '•  Poisons' Bill"  for  Ireland,  as  published 
in  last  Pbess  and  Circular,  affect  physicians  and  surgeons  not  acting 
as  apothecaries,  but  supplying  medicines  t  o  their  own  patients,  &c, 
and  in  very  many  cases  not  using  labels  !  Will  they  be  obliged  to  com- 
ply with  the  provisions  of  the  "  Bill,"  and  be  eternally  scribbling  in  a 
book  when  they  give  any  preparation  of  opium,  ergot  of  rye,  &c,  &c.  ? 
2.  Does  the  well  established  etiquette  in  our  Profession  of  attending, 
gratis,  on  its  members,  extend  to  the  widows  of  same  ! 

L.K.Q.C.P.L 

**»  The  Bill  will  affect  all  who  supply  medicines  for  gain,  and  they 
will  be  obliged  to  keep  the  necessary  record  of  poisonous  prescriptions. 
It  is  not  usual  to  refuse  gratuitous  attendance  upon  the  widow  of  a 
professional  brother,  so  long  as  she  remains  a  widow,  and  desires  to 
claim  the  privilege. 

Dr.  Martin.— You  will  receive  proof  of  your  communication  in  due 
course. 

Db.  Moobe  is  thanked  for  his  translation,  of  which  proof  shall  be 
sent  him. 

M.R.C.S.— You  will  find  the  paper  you  refer  to  in  the  number  of  this 
journal  for  March  2nd. 


BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  AND  MEDICAL  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 

Physiological  Essays.  By  Robert  Bird,  M.D.  London:  Triibner 
and  Co. 

The  True  Story  of  the  Introduction  of  Chloroform.  By  David  and 
George  Waldie. 

The  Sanitary  State  of  St.  Giles's  Parish.    By  George  Ross.  M.D. 

British  Journal  of  Dental  Science,  Boston  Medical  Journal.  Food 
Journal.  New  York  Medical  Gazette.  The  Dominion  Mejical  Journal. 
Homoeopathic  Review.  Science  Gossip.  The  Practiti-  ner.  Nature. 
Pacific  Medical  Journal. 


VACANCIES. 


Kent  County  Ophthalmic  Hospital—  House-Surgeon.  Salary  £100,  with 
residence. 

Surrey  Dispensary— House-Surgeon.    Election,  September  20th. 

Sussex  County  Hospital— Assistant-Physician.    Election,  14th  inst. 

NewportUnion— Resident  Medical  Officer  for  the  Marshncld  District. 
Salary,  £40,  exclusive  of  fees. 

Billericay  Union— Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £72,  with  extra  fees. 

Shrewsbury  Infirmary— A  Dispenser.     Salary,  £70. 

North  Shields  Dispensary— House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £100,  with  resi- 
dence. 

Castlebar  Union— Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £90,  exclusive  of  fees  («ee 
advt). 

♦ 

APPOINTMENTS. 
GBKEjruow,  E.  H.,  M,D.,  a  Physician  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 
Istajcck,  R.,  M.R.C.H.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Risca  District  of  the 

Newport  Union,  Monmouthshire. 
Jamks,  J.,  M.R.C.8.,  Asiatant  Medical  Officer  to  the  North   Walee 

Counties  Lunatic  Asylum,  Denbigh. 
Rcoo,  B  A.,  Resident-Surgeon  at  the  Bournemouth  Dispensary. 
Woodman,  J.,  F.R.C.B.,  Surgeon  to  the  London   and  South- Western 

Railway  Company  for  Exeter,  and  Surgeon  to  the  London   and 

South- Westei  n  Railway  Friendly  Society  for  the  Exeter  District. 
Wyllib,  R.,  Medical  Officer  for  the    Scalby   District,   Scarborough 

Union.  . 
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Ipniaye, 


Whishaw— Osbobse.— On  the  1st  inst ,  at  St.  James's  Church,  Picca- 
dilly, Dr.  Wishaw,  of  the  Iadian  Service,  to  Miss  Willoughby. 
daughter  of  General  Osborne. 


Ijtatfe, 


Bsett.— On  the  19th nit.,  E.  S.  Brett,  M.B.C.S.,  of  Bridlington,  aged  66, 
Clement.— On  the  29th  ult.,  at  Shrewsbury,  W.  J.  Clement,  M.P., 

Gorxax.— On  the  30th  ult,  Or.  John  Gorman,  of  Jeffrey  road,  Clapham 
road,  formerly  of  Cadiz,  aged  79.  __-.   ,. 

Johvsojc— On  the  24th  ult.,  at  Birmingham,  David  Johnson,  Esq., 
Surgeon,  late  of  Newhall  street,  aged  41. 

Ssitch  —On  the  31st  ult.,  in  London,  Charles  J.  Snitch,  M.D.,  aged  74. 


LIGHT  WINE  S.— Although  the  con- 
sumption of  Light  Wines  has  trebled  in  England  since 
the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty,  they  have  not  at  present 
taken  the  position  as  beverages  of  daily  and  general  consump- 
tion that  we  mav  confidently  anticipate  for  them  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  years.  That  there  has  not  been  a  more  rapid 
increase  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  high  prices  of  that 
particular  description  of  Light  "Wines,  viz.,  those  from  the 
district  of  the  Medoc,  which  more  than  any  other  is  suited  to 
the  taste  and  requirements  of  this  country.  Looking  at  the 
many  millions  of  Ckret  produced  annually  in  the  districts 
around  Bordeaux,  it  must  be  admitted  that  past  prices  have 
been  somewhat  fictitious.  Thus,  although  the  vintage  of  1S68 
was  as  abundant  and  similar  in  quality  to  those  of  1884  and 
1865,  the  prices  of  that  year  were  higher  than  were  ever  before 
known  in  Medoc.  Fortunately,  however,  the  year  1869  has 
also  produced  an  abundant  and  equally  fine  vintage,  and  this 
has  caused  a  great  change ;  the  prices  for  most  growths  having 
been  less  than  half  that  of  1868,  and  the  remaining  wines  of 
the  1868  vintage  in  Bordeaux  have  been  sold  at  prices  little 


in  excess  of  1869.  Thus,  while  the  ordinary  growths  of  the 
Medoc  have  been  secured  at  prices  admitting  of  their  being 
sold  as  cheaply  as  the  ordinary  wines  of  less  favoured  districts, 
the  choicest  growths  of  the  various  chateaux  need  no  longer 
be  regarded  as  luxuries  beyond  our  reach.  The  reports  from 
Bordeaux  mention  considerable  purchases  having  been  made 
by  the  firms  of  Gilbey,  Cruse,  Clossman,  Schroder,  Southard, 
Wustemburg,  &c,  and  we  may  presume  that  a  large  portion 
of  these  are  intended  for  the  English  market.  The  fact  that 
good  wholesome  Claret,  which  when  diluted  with  water  forms 
a  beverage  equally  as  cheap  as  beer,  aud  far  more  refreshing, 
can  be  obtained  through  the  medium  of  such  agencies  as 
Gilbey's  and  other  houses,  of  the  grocers  in  almost  every  town 
and  village,  is  a  great  boon,  and  will  no  doubt  bring  about 
what  medical  men  and  other  authorities  so  much  desire,  viz., 
a  large  consumption  in  this  country  of  Light  or  Natural 
Wines.  A3  far  as  price  is  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why 
Claret  should  not  be  consumed  as  freely  as  in  Paris,  the 
charges  for  duty  and  conveyance  being  about  the  same  to 
London  as  to  the  French  capital. — Morning  Post. 


JTATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  AID  TO  THE  SICK 

■**  AND  WOUNDED  LN  WAB. 

President— H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G. 
Chairman   of  Central  Committee— Lieutenant-Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay, 
V.C.,  M.P. 

A  Donation  of  £5  (payable  to  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand),  or  an 
Annual  Subscription  of  5s.  (.payable  to  the  Secretary),  constitutes  Mem- 
bership. 

The  Central  Committee  request  that  each  Local  Committee  will  remit 
every  Weduesday,  to  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  the  amount  collected,  ad- 
vertising detailsin  local  papers,  and  forwarding  a  list  of  Subscribers  to 
the  Secretary. 

They  also  request  each  Local  Committee  to  establish  its  own  Store, 
and  send  each  Saturday  to  the  Secretary  a  statement  of  Stores  in  hand, 
so  that  he  may  draw  upon  them  as  necessity  require - 

C.  J.  BUKGESS,  Secretary. 

2  St.  Martin's  place,  Trafalgar  square,  London. 


STURGES'     MONTSERRAT     COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


TRADE  MARK. 


LIME-FRUIT      JUICE, 

AND 

LIMETTA    CORDIAL. 

On  the  Medicinal  value  of  Lime  Juice  it  is  unnecessary  to  dilate ;  the  difficulty  has  been  to  obtain  a  pure  juice  that  will  keep  without  the 
deleterious  fortificatiov  by  Alcohol. 

No  longer  does  this  difficulty  exist.  The  enterprising  Chemical  Firm  in  Birmingham,  with  a  view  to  the  production  of  Citric  Acid,  reclaimed 
vast  estates  in  the  Island  of  Montserrat,  and  there  have  estaDlished  extensive  plantations,  on  which  more  than  50,000  Lime  Trees  are  now  in  full 
bearing.  The  fruit-juice,  being  carefully  expressed  from  theprimest  of  the  fruits,  is  reserved  for  shipment  as  Baw  Juice,  whilst  the  residue  is 
concentrated  and  shipped  for  the  manufacture  of  Citric  Acid. 

Of  the  Montserrat  Lime-Fruit  Juice  (nottcof  which  can  be  guaranteed  genuine  which  does  not  bear  the  Trade  Mark  of  the  consigntts  a*  al  I 
Lancet  report*,  June  18th,  1870  :— 

"Lixe-Fbuit  JriCE. — We  have  subjected  the  samples  of  the  Lime-Fruit  Juice  of  the  Sturges'  Montserrat  Company,  received  from  the  con- 
signees, to  full  analysis,  with  a  view  to  test  its  quality  and  purity.  We  have  found  it  to  be  in  sound  condition,  and  entirely  free  from  adultera- 
tion.   It  improves  with  age,  and  this  even  without  the  addition  of  alcohol." 

The  Medical  Press  reports  July  22nd,  1870  :— 

"  It  is  pressed  from  the  very  best  fruits  ;  so  that  now  we  have  offered  to  the  Fresh  Fruit  Lime  Juice  with  the  advantage  that  it  will  keep  any 
length  of  time  in  bottle.  "We  should  prefer  this  preparation  in  all  cases  in  which  Lime  Juice  is  prescribed  as  a  medicine.  We  have  diluted  it 
with  four  to  six  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  found  it  in  the  late  hot  weather  very  refreshing.    It  is  therefore  cheaper  than  represented.'* 

The  LIME-FRUIT  JUICE  contains  an  average  of  S  per  cent,  of  Citric  Acid,  or  12J  ozs.  to  the  gallon.  It  is,  moreover,  free  from  the  great 
excess  of  mucilage,  which  is  so  great  and  constant  a  deteriorant  of  Lemon  Juice. 


LIMETTA       CORDIAL. 

A  delicious  cooling  Summer  beverage,  prepared  by  a  simple  process  from  the  fruit  of  the  Lime-Tree,  grown  on  the  celebrated  Olveston 
Plantations,  in  the  Island  of  Montserrat. 

LTME-FROT  JUICE,  sold  in  bottles,  Imperial  Pints,  Is.  retail,  Dnperial  Quarts,  2s.  retail.    LLMETTA  CORDIAL,  sold  in  bottles,  Im- 
perial  Pints,  Is.  retail,  Imperial  Quarts,  2s.  retail. 

SOLE  CONSIGNEES  AND  MANUFACTURERS, 

EVANS,  SONS,  &  Co.,  Liverpool,        EVANS,    LESCHER,   &  EVANS,  London. 
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QOCIETY    FOR    THE    RELIEF    OF   WIDOWS 

°  AND  ORPHANS  OF  MEDICAL  MEN.  Founded 
1788.  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1864.  The  Members  are  re- 
minded that  a  QUARTERLY  COURT  OF  DIRECTORS  will  be  held 
on  the  12th  OCTOBER  next,  at  which  Candidates  for  admission  into 
the  Society  can  be  proposed.  It  is  desirable  that  the  Forms  of  Pro- 
posal be  filled  up  and  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  at  least  a  week 
before  the  meeting.  The  Forms  of  Proposal  may  be  obtained  of  the 
Secretary.  The  benefits  of  the  Society  are  restricted  to  the  Families 
of  Deceased  Members  of  not  less  than  Two  years'  standing.  The 
Secretary  attends  at  the  office  every  WEDNESDAY  and  FRIDAY, 
from  4  to  5  o'clock. 

J.  B.  BLACKETT,  Secretary. 
53  Berners  Street,  W.,  September,  1st,  1870. 

APOTHECARIES'    HALL,  BLACKFRIARS- 

■°"  The  next  EXAMINATION  in  ARTS  will  be  held  at  the 
HALL  on  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  SEPT.  23rd  and  24th,  1870. 
A  Syllabus  of  the  Subjects  for  Examination  may  be  had  on  application. 
An  Examination  in  ARTS  will  again  be  held  in  the  month  of 
JANUARY,  1871.        R.  H.  ROBERTSON,  Secretary  to  the  Board. 

PRIZES  IN  MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 

THE  NEXT  EXAMINATION  for  the  SOCIETY  of 
APOTHECARIES  ANNUAL  DISTRIBUTION  of  PRIZES 
in  MATERIA  MEDICA  and  PHARMACEUTICAL  CHEMISTRY 
will  be  held  at  the  HALL  of  the  SOCIETY  on  "WEDNESDAY,  the 
19th,  and  FRIDAY,  the  21st  of  OCTOBER,  at  TEN  a.m.  The  Prizes 
consist  of  a  Gold  Medal  and  a  Silver  Medal  and  a  Book. 

Gentlemen  intending  to  compete  for  these  Prizes  must  send  a  written 
notice  of  their  intention  to  the  Beadle,  on  or  before  the  Seventh  Day 
of  October,  which  notice  must  be  accompanied  by  evidence  of  their 
being  in  attendance  on  the  Third  Winter  Session  of  their  Medical 
Studies. — By  order  of  the  Court  of  Assistants, 

R.  B.  UPTON,  Clerk  to  the  Society. 
Apothecaries'  Hall,  London,  August,  1870. 


TJ 


DIVERSITY       OF      DURHAM- 
college  OF  MEDICINE,  NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  MONDAY,  OCTOBER 
3rd,  at  2  p.m..  when  the  President,  the  Rev.  Canon  Whitley,  M.A.. 
F.R  A. S.,  will  present  the  Medals  and  Certificates  of  Honour  to  the 
successful  Candidates. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  will  be  read  by  the  Registrar, 
Luke  Armstrong,  L.R.C.P.Ed. 

The  Inaugural  Address  will  be  delivered  by  T.  C.  Nesham,  M  .D. 

WINTER  SESSION,  commencing  October  3rd,  1870. 
Physiology— William  Murray,  M.D. 
Ananomy — T.  C  Nesham,  M.D. ;  Luke  Armstrong,  M.R.C.S.,   and  J. 

Russell,  M.R.CS. 
Dissections— T.  C.  Nesham,  M  D.,  and  Luke  Armstrong,  M.R.CS. 
Medicine— E  Charlton,  M.D.,  and  D.  Embleton,  M.D. 
Surgery— G.  Y.  Heath,  M.D. 
Principles  of  Chemistry— A.  F.  Marreco,  M.A. 
Practical  Pharmacy — Barnard  S.  Proctor. 

SUMMER  SESSION,  commencing  May  1st,  1871. 
Midwifery— C.  Gibson,  M.D. 
Botany— J.  Thornhill  and  W.  C.  Arnison,  M.D. 
Medical  Jurisprudence — A.  S.  Donkin,  M.D. 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics— Thomas  Humble,  M.D. 
Practical  Chemistry — A.  F.  Marreco.  MA. 
Operative  Surgery—  G.  Y.  Heath,  M.D. 

Pathological  Anatom-C.  J.  Gibb,  M.D.,  and  G.   H.   Philipson,  M.D. 
Medical  Tutor,  Supervisor  of  Dissections,  and  Curator  of  the  Museums 
— W.  H.  SpeDcer,  M.A,  F.L.S. 

Hospital  Practice  at  the  Newcastle  Infirmary,  which  contains  230 
beds,  and  in  which  the  required  Clinical  Lectures  are  delivered.  Num- 
ber of  Patients  last  year,  21,479. 

Perpetual  Fee,  17  guineas. 

Two  Resident  Clinical  Clerkships,  four  Resident  Dresserships,  and 
four  Non-resident  Dresserships,  are  gratuitous,  at  th<j  disposal  of  the 
Phy.-icians  and  8urgeons. 

Midwifery,  Diseasas  of  the  Eye,  Insanity,  and  Vaccination  can  be 
specially  studied. 

Perpetual  Fee  to  all  the  Lectures,  44  guineas. 

The  Laboratories,  Libraries,  and  Museums  are  open  daily. 

Medical  Scholarships  in  the  University: — Four  Scholarships  of  £25 
a  year,  each  tenable  for  four  year-;  by  Students  residing  nt  Durham  or 
Newcastle,  and  not  of  sufficient  standing  to  proceed  to  a  License  in 
Medicine.     A  Scholarship  will  be  awarded  in  October  next. 

Dickinson  Memorial  Scholarship,  viz.,  £15  for  gen  ral  proficiency. 

At  the  end  of  each  Session  a  Silver  Medal  and  Certificate  of  Honour 
will  be  awarded,  after  examination,  to  the  best  Student  in  each  class. 

By  a  recent  Act  of  Convocation,  the  terms  necessary  for  Degrees  in 
Medicine  and  Surgery  may  now  be  kept  by  residence  either  at  Durham 
or  Newcastle. 

Litkk  Armstrong,  L.R.C.r.,  Registrar. 
W.  Ciir.  Arnison,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  August  1870. 

LABELS    CUT   BY    MACHINERY. 


ADHESIVE  FOR  MARKING  GOODS,  Is.  per  1000 : 
Dispensing  or  Chemical,  2d.  per  100,  kept  in  stock  ;  with  Name 
and  Address,  2s.  per  1000 ;  Mixture,  Pills,  &c,  equally  moderate.  An 
assortment  of  Labels  of  all  trades.    Contract*  with  large  consumer*. 

J.  CROS8  AND  SON,  Engravers,  Steam  Machine  Printers,  Litho- 
graphers and  Stationers,  18  Holborn-Hill,  E.C.— Established  1613. 


St.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL  MEDICAL   SCHOOL. 

THE  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  MONDAY, 
3rd  OCTOBER,  with  an  Introductory  A'ldress  by  Mt  BROD- 
HURST,  at  2  p.m.,  in  the  Hospital. 

Consulting-Physicians.— Dr.  Wilson,  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  Dr.  Pitman. 

Physicians.— Dr.  Fuller,  Dr.  Barclay,  Dr.  John  Ogle,  Dr.  Wadham. 

Assistant- Physicians. — Dr.  Dickinson,  Dr.  William  Ogle. 

Physician-Accoucheur. — Dr.  John  Clarke. 

Consulting-Surgeons. — Mr.  C»sar  Hawkins,   Mr.  Cutler.  Mr.  Tatum. 

Surgeons.— Mr.  Hewett,  Mr.  Pollock,  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  Mr.  Holmes. 

Assistant-Surgeons.— Mr.  Rouse,  Mr.  Pick. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon — 

Orthopaedic  Surgeon— Mr.  Brodhurst. 

A  Maternity  Department  and  Departments  for  Ophthalmic  aud 
Dental  Surgery  are  arranged  in  connexion  with  the  Hospital  School. 

LECTURERS. 
Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy      .        .    Mr.  Rouse. 
Physiology  and  General  Anatomy       .        .    Dr.  Wm.  Ggle. 

Chemistry Dr.  Noad,  F.R.S. 

Medicine  Dr.  Barclay. 

Psychological  Medicine        ....    Dr.  Blandford. 

Surgery Mr.  Holmes. 

Ophthalmic  Surgery 

Orthopaedic  Surgery Mr.  Brodhurst. 

Operative  Surgery Mr.  Rouse. 

Pathology  and  Morbid  Anatomy         .        .    Dr.  John  Ogle. 

Midwifery Dr  John  Clarice. 

Materia  Medica Dr.  Dickinson. 

Forensic  Medicine Dr.  Wadham. 

Dental  Surgery Mr.  Vasey. 

Botany Mr.  Child,  F.L.S. 

Comparative  Anatomy Dr.  Cavafy. 

Clinical  Lectures  by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  every  week. 
A  Medical  Tutor  is  appointed  to  superintend  the  studies  of  the  pupils, 
and  hold  periodical  examinations. 

On  payment  of  one  hundred  guineas  at  entrance,  a  Pupil  becomes 
perpetual  to  the  Hospital  Practice  and  all  the  Lectures. 

Compounders  pay  forty  guineas  on  admission,  forty  guineas  for  the 
second  year,  and  ten  guineas  for  each  subsequent  year,  until  their  pay- 
ments shall  have  reached  one  hundred  and  ten  guineas,  when  they 
become  Perpetual  Pupils. 

Gentlemen  may  enter  separately  to  Medical  or  Surgical  Practice,  or 
to  any  single  course  of  Lectures. 
Dental  Pupils  are  admitted  on  payment  of  £15. 

The  Pupils  attending  the  Practice  of  the  Hospital  will  be  divided 
into  classes  among  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  rotation,  and  each 
of  them  will  be  required  to  act  as  Clinical  Clerks  and  Dressers  to  the 
Medical  Officer  to  whom  they  are  attached. 

Special  Demonstrations  of  Skin  Diseases  and  Lectures  ou  Public 
Health  will  form  part  of  the  course  of  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of 
Medicine;  anl  Students  will  be  required  also  to  attend  the  separate 
courses  of  Lectures  on  Pathology  and  Psychological  Medicine. 

In  connexion  with  the  Lectures  on  Surgery,  Demonstrations  will  be 
given  on  the  use  of  the  Laryngoscope.  A  separate  course  of  Lectures 
on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  with  Demonstrations  of  the  use  of  the  Ophthal- 
moscope, will  be  given,  as  well  as  Lectures  on  Orthopwdic  Surgery, 
with  Illustrations  of  Deformities  and  their  Treatment.  Attendance  ou 
each  of  these  courses  will  be  required  of  Surgical  Pupils. 

In  the  Maternity  Department,  special  Clinical  Instruction  will  be 
given  on  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women,  and  Practical  Instruction  in 
Vaccination  to  those  who  lequire  certificates  of  proficiency. 

House-Physicians  and  House-Surgcons  arc  selected  from  among  the 
senior  Students  according  to  merit,  without  further  payment  beyond  a 
small  sum  paid  to  the  Hospital  for  board. 

The  offices  of  Obstetric  Assistant,  Curator  of  the  Museum,  Medical 
and  Surgical  Registrars,  and  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  with  salaries 
of  from  £50  to  £100  attached  to  each,  are  held  out  for  competition  an- 
nually. The  William  Brown  Exhibition  of  £40  per  annum,  tenable  for 
three  years,  is  bestowed  after  a  competitive  examination.  Clinical 
Prizes  are  offered  annually  by  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  Dr.  Aoland. 
Sir  Charles  Clarke's  "Good  Conduct"  Prize,  the  Thompi  n  Medal, 
and  the  Johnson  .Memorial  Prize  are  also  to  be  competed  fi 
A  general  examination  of  all  the  Students  is  held  at  the  end  of  the 
Summer  Session,  and  Prizes  and  Certificates  of  General  Proficiency  arc 
given  to  the  most  deserving. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  Dr.  Barclay,  the  Trea- 
surer, or  Dr.  Wadham,  and   from  any  of  the  Lecturers  and  Xi 
Officeis  of  the  Hospital. 

GLASGOW. 
ANDERSON'S     UNIVERSITY. 

THE  MEDICAL  SESSION  will  be   opened   on 
TUESDAY,  the  26th  OCTOBER,   1870.     The  BUM- 
MRS  SESSION  on  the    FIBST  TUESDAY  of  MAY. 

Anatomy        Professor  George  Puehanau,  M.D. 

Chemistry Professor  Thorpe,  Ph.D. 

■  of  Medicine    (Physio-  i  Prole8SOr  Ebl,u  Watson,  M.D. 
lory]  I 

M  Medica       Professor  M'rtou,  M.D. 

Surgery  Professor  Dunlop,  M.D. 

Practice  of  Medicine  ..         ..     Professor  M'Oall   Anderson,  M.D. 

fury  (In  Summer)     Professor  J.  Gurlson,  M.D. 

al  Jurisprudence    (do.)     ..     Frofenaor  P.  A.  Simpson,  M.D. 
Ophthalmic  Modieinc  iSc  Surgery    Dr.  Wo]  e. 

Fee  for  each  Course  of  Lectures,  £2  2s. 
A  Syllabus,  with  full  particulars,  maybe  obtained  from  the  Janitor, 
at  204  George  Street,  or  from  6 

AKTHUR  FORBES,  Solicitor,  UG  Huchanmi  Bti 
Clerk  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Anderson's  University. 
August  30th,  1S70. 


LIMERICK  UNION 

the  Case  of  dr.  porter,  castlsookhkUi 

The  Clerk  announced  that  lie  had  received  a  sealed 
from  the  Commissioners,  which  he  read,  dism 

Dr.  Frank  Thorpe  Porter  from  the  office  of  Medical  Dis- 
pensary Officer  for  Castlecoimel  and  Annacotty. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan  said  lie  would  wish  to   be    informed 

her  a  sworn  investigation  was  asked  for  into  the 
■  preferred  Dr.  Porter,  and  whether  it  was 

refnseu.     He  had  been  told  by  one  member  of  the  com- 
mit iee  of  management  that  such  was  the  fact,  and  by 

aer  that  it  had  not  been  asked  for. 
Mr.  Gabbett  said  he  would  very  shortly  give  them  what 
occurred.      There  was  a  meeting  of   the  committee   of 
management  held  by  the  directions  of  the  Poordaw  I 

ners,  to  pass  their  observations  on  a  report  which 

furnished  to  them  by  Dr.  Porter.     As  secret 

the  committee,  he  furnished  Dr.  Porter  with  a  copy  of 

the  resolution,  and  in  reply  to  the  proposition  made  in  it, 

he  received  a  letter  from  Dr.  Porter  in  which  he  declined 

ede  to  the  request   expressed   in    the    resolution, 

ly,  that  he  would  resign  his  situation  as  Dispensary 
leconnel  and  Annacotty.     In  the  letter, 

'iter  said,  M I  wish  for  an  investigation;  but  hope 
that  my  accusers  will  uot  be  inyjudges,"  or  words  to  that 
mmissioners  wrote  to  Dr.  Porter  requiring  his 
explanation  on  the  subject.     He  wrote  a  letter  back  to 
them  which  they  did  not  deem  sati  'ecause  he 

(the  secretary)  shortly  afterwards  received  a  letter  en- 
closing the  sealed  order  for  his  dismissal. 

Alderman  Tinslv  said  he  wished  to  supply  one  link  in 
the  statement  Mr.  Gibbet  had  made.  Dr.  Porter,  in  the 
letter,  as  he  was  accused  of  a  criminal  offence,  asked  the 
Commissioners  for  a  copy  of  the  letters  which  he  was 

ed  with  having  written,  and  that  when  he  received 
them  he  would  give  the  explanation,  and  not  until  then. 
The  Commissioners  replied'  to  that  letter  by  saying  that 
Dr.  Porter's  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  letters  was  an 
ration  of  the  offence,  and  that  they  would  not  supply  a 
copy  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  Gabbett.— And  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  too, 
that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter.     II 

ett)  said  that  the  question  was  merely  between  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners  and  Dr.  Porter,  and  it  was  not 
a  matter  to  be  interfered  in  by  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

Alderman  Tinslv  said  Mr.  Gabbett  had  made  ah  addi- 
tion to  what  he  had  stated,— namelv,  that  the  Commis- 

: s  bad  expressed  their  opinion* that  Dr.  Porter  was 
the  writer  of  the  anonymous  letter.     What  right  had  the 

tnissionew  to  say  such  a  thing  when  they  had  no 
proof  that  he  did  write  it,  and  when  thev  would  not  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  defending  himself  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
Several  members  of  the  committee  stated  their  opinions 
that  the  act  of  the  Commissioners  in  the  matter  was  very 
arbitrary.  They  also  stated  that  no  matter  what  was  the 
rank  of  a  man  in  life,  he  had  a  right— a  perfect  right- 
to  be  allowed  to  defend  himself  from  any  charge°  pre- 


ferred against  him,  and  had  a  right  to  get  a  trial.  "What 
Dr.  Porter,  and  what  he,  as  an  independent  member  of 
that  board  and  of  the  dispensary  committee,  complained 
of  was,  that  he  was  not  allowed  an  opportunity  to  defend 
himself  from  the  charges  preferred  against  him.  Dr. 
Porter  should  be  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  had 
been  fouud  guilty  ;  but  that  was  not  done,  and  the 
strongest  censure  the  Commissioners  could  pass  upon 
him — a  censure  which  would  deprive  him  of  being  able 
to  earn  his  bread  as  a  professional  man,  was  passed  upon 
him — the  censure  of  dismissing  him  by  sealed  order. 
At  the  end  of  the  meeting  an  anonymous  letter  was  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  members,  and  it  was  (stated  to  have 
been  written  by  Dr.  Porter.  The  doctor  was  then  present ; 
and  when  that  letter  was  produced  he  became  most  ex- 
cited, and  in  a  very  warm  manner  repudiated  in  the 
strongest  terius  that  he  either  wrote  the  letter,  or  induced 
any  one  to  write  it,  or  that  he  knew  anything  at  all  about 
it.  He  became  so  excited  that  the  chairman  requested 
him  to  leave  the  room,  and  he  did  so.  During  his  absence 
from  the  room,  the  majority  of  the  members  present 
a  resolution  calling  on  the  Commissioner  to  call  on 
Dr.  Porter  for  hi  bion  of  the  office  he  held.     Be- 

fore the  meeting  of  the  committee  broke  up  on  that  day, 
iennan  Tinsley)  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that 
they  were  acting  prematurely  in  expressing  their  opinion 
on  that  day,  and  he  proposed  that  they  should  adjourn  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  for  one  week,  in  order  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  Dr.  Porter  to  defend  himself.  That 
proposition  was  rejected,  and  they  would  not  give  one  hour 
to  him,  but  passed  a  resolution  calling  upon  him  to  resign. 
That  was  extremely  harsh  (hear,  hear).  It  was  quite  out 
of  the  question,  even  if  he  were  innocent,  as  he  (Alderman 
Tinslv)  believed  he  was,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
him  to  maintain  his  position  in  the  Castleconnell  Dispen- 
sary District. 

Mr.  Browne  defended  the  conduct  of  the  committee  in 
acting  in  the  manner  in  which  they  did,  and  said  that  in 
reference  to  the  annonymous  letter,  when  it  was  pro- 
duced and  compared  with  one  written  by  Dr.  Porter, 
there  was  not  a  member  of  the  committea  who  had  the 
slightest  doubt  that  they  had  not  been  written  by  the  same 
hand. 

Alderman  Tiasly. — I  was  there  and  did  not  believe  they 
were  written  by  the  same  band. 

Mr.  Lati'an. — Neither  did  I. 

Mr.  Browne  referred  to  the  fact  that  when  the  letter  wa3 
produced,  and  before  a  word  had  been  said  of  what  it  con- 
tained, or  who  wrote  it,  Dr.  Porter  stood  up,  and  declared 
he  never  wrote  the  letter. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan  again,  when  Mr.  Browne  had  concluded, 
asked  for  an  answer  to  his  question,  whether  the  investiga» 
tion  had  been  asked  for,  and  was  refused  ? 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  no  doubt  but  it  was  asked 
for  and  refused. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan  proposed  that  the  Commissioners  should 
be  called  upon  to  hold  a  sworn  investigation. 

The  resolution,  which  was  secondedby  Mr*.  Cronin,  was 
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subsequently  withdrawn,  it  having  been  proposed  by  Mr. 
Browne,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  La-flan,  two  members  of  the 
committee,  that  the  Commissioners  be  requested  to  with- 
draw the  sealed  order,  and  that  Dr.  Porter  be  allowed  the 
option  of  resigning  the  situation. 

This  was  agreed  to  unanimously,  and  the  Board  soon 
after  adjourned. 

THE   DISMISSAL   OF  DR.  PORTER. 

The  Chairman  read  a  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioners, in  reply  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  request- 
ing them  to  withdraw  their  sealed  order  dismissing  Dr. 
Porter  from  the  Castleconnel  dispensary,  stating  that  in 
consequence  of  the  offensive  character  of  his  letters,  they 
thought  it  right  to  remove  him,  and  would,  therefore,  de- 
cline to  accede  to  the.  request  of  the  guardians.  His  re- 
moval would  not,  however,  as  the  guardians  feared,  de- 
prive him  of  a  situation  in  future  under  the  Poor-law 
Commissioners,  but  his  future  appointment  would  be 
subject  to  their  approval,  and  they  did  not  think  that 
such  appointment  was  probable. 

After  discussion,  in  which  Messrs.  Hosford,  Cronin, 
Cregan,  and  Sampson  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
Commissioners, 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cronin,  seconded  by  Dr.  O'Sul- 
livan,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Commissionei'3  request  the 
committee  to  furnish  the  Board  with  all  letters  and 
correspondence  on  the  subject. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Cregan,  seconded 
by  Alderman  Tinsley,  that  the  Board  consider  the  cor- 
respondence already  received  from  the  Commissioners 
incomplete,  and  that  they  had  no  doubt  the  grounds  on 
which  they  dismissed  Dr.  Porter  were  insufficient. 

The  Board  soon  after  adjourned. 


BELFAST  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS.— Tuesday. 

The  clerk  read  the  following  letter  : — 

"  Poor-law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 
"  29th  August,  1870. 
"Sir, — The  Commissioners  for  Administering  the  Laws 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  .desire  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  of 
Belfast  Union,  that,  Dr.  Knox  having  resigned  the  office 
of  Poor-law  and  Medical  Inspector,  the  union  has  been 
placed  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  O'Brien. 

"  By  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

B.  Banks,  Chief  Clerk. 
"To  the  Clerk  of  Belfast  Union." 

Mr. Teirney  proposed  the  following  resolution  : — "That 
we  cannot  allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  without  con- 
veying our  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  and  respect  to  Dr. 
Knox  for  the  kind  manner  in  which  lie  performed  his 
duties  towards  the  deserving  poor  of  the  union,  and  in 
seeing  that  the  Laws  of  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  were 
mercifully  administered  by  the  guardians  of  this  union 
during  his  term  of  office  ;  also  for  his  uniform  urbanity 
and  gentlemanly  conduct  towards  all  the  guardians  con- 
nected with  the  board." 

Mr.  Cailikin  seconded  t lie  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to.  The  remaining  business  was 
routine. 


MALLOW  UNION.— Friday. 

Mr.  IltiTCH  proposed  that  the  salaries  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Buttcvant  dispensary  district  be  inn 
from  £70  to  £100  a  year  each.  JIo  said  that  in  that  dis- 
trict the  population  amounted  to  8,551,  and  the  number 
of  tickets  issued  during  the  past  year  was  2,171,  while  the 
salaries  of  the  two  medical  officers  amounted  to  but  .£140 
a  year.  In  the  Ballyclogh  district  the  population  was 
3,122,  and  the  number  of  tickets  issued  in  1869  was  7  11, 
yet  in  that  district  the  medical  officer  had  £100  a  year.  In 
Kuban,  too,  the  medical  officer  had  £100  a  year,  while 


the  number  of  tickets  issued  there  during  the  past  year 
was  but  479.  The  same  state  of  things  prevailed  in  other 
districts,  which  showed  that  infinitely  more  work  was  done 
by  the  medical  officers  of  the  Buttevant  district  than  by 
the  others,  and  yet  the  former  had  but  £7<>  ayear  each 
while  the  latter  had  £100.  He  considered  that  the  Butte- 
vant physicians  were  well  entiled  to  the  same  salary,  and 
he  had  much  pleasure  in  moving  that  their  salaries  be  in- 
creased to  £100  a  year.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Moriarty  seconded  the  proposition,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent there  was  a  necessity  for  two  medical  officers  in  tho 
Buttevant  district  or  else  they  would  not  be  placed  there, 
and  when  it  was  necessary  to  have  them  they  should  be 
kept  in  a  suitable  position.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  considered 
that  £100  a  year  was  the  lowest  salary  that  could  be  paid 
them,  and  where  the  increase  was  recommended  by  the 
local  committee,  who  were  the  best  judges  in  the  matter, 
he  thought  the  Board  should  Unanimously  grant  the  in- 
crease.    (Hear,  hear.)  * 

Mr.  Pureed  said  he  should  on  principle  oppose  the  pro- 
position. He  had  not  the  smallest  word  to  say  against  the 
ability,  efficiency,  or  activity  of  the  medical  officers  in 
question,  but  he  thought  the  guardians  ought  to  exercise 
every  means  of  economy  towards  the  ratepayers.  (Hear, 
hear.)  He  did  not  see  any  ground  for  raising  the  salaries* 
There  were  two  gentlemen  in  the  Buttevant  district  to 
discharge  duties  which  in  other  districts  quite  as  large  were 
efficiently  done  by  one.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  he  saw- 
no  just  grounds  for  the  increase,  and  he  believed  if  the 
situations  were  vacant  to-morrow  there  would  be  plenty  of 
men  competing  for  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  fact  was 
the  raising  of  salaries  was  becoming  too  common  in  ad 
unions  (hear,  hear)  ;  but  he  thought  the  officers  holding 
the  situations  should  resign,  and  then  if  good  men  could 
not  be  got  to  do  the  duties  at  the  salary  let  it  be  raised. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Green  said  that  when  the  other  doctors  salaries  wn 
raised  they  were  not  called  on  to  resign.     (Hear.) 

Mr.  Barry  said  that  lately  additional  work  had   bee 
imposed  on  the  medical  officers  in  Buttevant,  and    that 
was  a  fact    that    ought    to  be  taken   into   consideration. 
(Hear.) 

Mr.  Magarth,  while  objecting  to  the  increase  asked, 
would  not  object  to  pay  something  additional  for  the  in- 
creased duties  thrown  on  the  medical  officers. 

Mr.  Pureed  moved  as  an  amendment,  that  the  gentle- 
men be  called  on  to  resign  before  the  question  of  increasing 
their  salaries  was  entertained.     (Hear,  and  no,  no). 

No  one  seconded  this. 

The  Chairman  said  that  the  argument  put  forward  in 
favour  of  the  Proposition  was,  that  the  medical  officers  of 
the  Buttevant  district  had  more  work  to  do  than  those  in 
other  districts,  which  at  first  sight  had  a  very  plausible  ap- 
pearance, but  to  his  mind  it  was  conclusive  against  the 
proposition,  for  not  only  was  the  work  in  the  Buttevant 
district  greater  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  union,  but 
it  was  greater  than  in  any  other  similar  district  in  Ireland. 
The  conclusion  he  arrived  at  was,  that  there  was  an  un- 
warrantable amount  of  tickets  issued  there,  and  that  the 
relief  was  most  indiscriminate  and  unjustifiable.  (Hear, 
and  no.) 

Mr.  Hutch  said  that  in  the  Mallow  district  the  popula- 
tion was  less  than  in  Buttevant,  yet  the  number  of  tickets 
issued  was  almost  the  same.      (Hear). 

The  Chairman  said  the  amount  of  medical  relief 
in  Buttevant  was  enormous,  and  as  an  amendment  he 
would  move  that  it  was  Imped  the  Commissioners  would 
not  sanction  any  increase  or  salary  to  the  Buttevant  medi- 
cal officers  until  it  was  satisfactorily  explained  that  the 
comparatively  enormous  issue  of  tickets  there,  involving  as 

it   did   increased  and    most  probably  superfluous  duties  on 

the   pari  of   the  medical    officers,  did  not  itself  constitute  a 

very  grave  abuse  requiring  reform. 
Mr.  "Willi  -!  odea  the  amendment 

Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Moriarity,  and  other  Guardians  pre- 
ach an  amendment,  as  it  involved  q  i  I 

against  the  Buttcvant  Dispensary  Committee 
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The  Chairman  said  he  made  no  charge,  hut  his  belief 
-was  there  was  an  unwarrantable  issue  of  tickets  in  Butte- 
vant. 

Mr.  Hutch  said  that  such  an  amendment  was  an  insult 
to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman  modified  his  amendment,  and  then  put  it 
to  the  Board,  when  it  was  rejected  without  a  division. 

Mr.  Magarth  then  moved  as  an  amendment  that  an  in- 
crease of  £15  a  year  be  granted  to  each  of  the  two  medical 
officers. 

Mr.  Barry  seconded  this,  but  it  was  rejected  also. 

A  conversation  ensued,  after  whibh  Mr.  Hutch  withdrew 
his  proposition,  and  a  division  was  taken  as  to  whether  the 
increase  should  be  £15  or  £90  a  year  to  each  officer.  For 
i'l")  there  appeared  seven  votes,  and  for  £20  ten.  The 
hitter  was  accordingly  carried  by  a  majority  of  three. — 
Adjourned. 


CLONMEL  UNION— Thursday. 

CHOLERAIC   DISEASE. 

The  following  letter  was  read  : — 

';  Clonmell,  August  24,  1  - 

"  Sir — I  think  it  my  duty  to  inform  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians that,  for  the  last  ten  days,  there  have  been  a  great 
many  cases  of  choleraic  diarrhoea,  with  some  very  decided 
of  cholera,  one  of  which  died  in  Mall  lane  ;  he  came 
to  Clonmell  from  Carrick-on-Suir,  very  ill.  Another  has 
been  sent  into  a  cholera  ward  in  the  fever  hospital.  I 
would  suggest  that  there  was  an  action  taken  at  once  in 
the  matter.  If  there  be  any  increase  in  the  disease,  it 
would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  me,  single-handed,  to 
attend  to  all  the  cases,  as  it  is,  I  have  worked  rather  too 
much.  They  should  be  compelled  to  go  into  hospital,  and 
a  proper  mode  of  conveyance  for  their  transmission  pro- 
vided ;  and  there  should  be  a  thorough  cleansing  and 
whitewashing  wherever  those  cases  occur. — I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"P.  Fitzgibbox.'' 

The  Chairman  said  he  had  the  authority  of  Dr.  Gitz- 
gibbon  for  stating  that  he  never  saw  the  lanes  of  Clonmell 
better  attended  as  to  whitewashing  and  cleanliness.  His 
(Mayor's)  instructions  to  the  Corporate  Inspector  was,  to 
carry  out  whatever  directions  he  receive  1  from  the  Doctor, 
as  to  whitewashing,  &c,  wherever  sickness  occurred.  Dr. 
Fitzgibbon  requested  him  to  mention  that  the  vehicle  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  patients  to  the  hospital  was  not  suit- 
able, and  he  recommended  that  a  kind  of  ambulance 
I  n  should  be  procured,  in  which  patients  could  lie 
down. 

Dr.  Scully  said  it  would  be  quite  dangerous  to  leave 
such  patient  on  a  seat  for  ten  minutes. 

Mr.  Davis  should  think  there  ought  to  be  something 
done  for  the  town,  independent  of  any  action  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians.  Within  the  borough  the  Guardians  had  no 
authority. 

The  Chairman  said  there  was  no  sanitary  board  within 
the  borough,  so  that  the  Guardians  where  the  proper  au- 
t  :ority. 

Dr.  Cantwell  said  that  the  Guardians  had  control  out- 
side the  borough,  but,  inside,  the  Corporation  was  the  au- 
thority. Mr.  Cantwell  here  said  that  he  was  very  sorry 
to  be  obliged  to  bring  before  the  board,  for  the  third  time. 
a  terrible  nuisance  that  existed  on  the  Cahir  road  ;  and  ii' 
some  steps  were  not  now  taken,  he  would  communicate 
with  the  Commissioners  direct.  There  had  been  a  habit  of 
throwing  dead  horses  into  the  old  quarry  at  Tubberaheena  ; 
but  latterly  they  had  left  the  carcases  at  the  quarry  at  the 
top  of  the  hill.  This  morning  two  were  there  exposed, 
and  the  stench  from  them  was  "fearful.  It  was  the  duty 
of  the  Board,  he  thought,  to  take  immediate  action  in  the 
matter. 

The  Chairman  said  the  remedy  was  very  plain  and 
simple.  The  parties  who  created  the  nuisauce  should  be 
summoned  ;  the  place  was  outside  his  jurisdiction. 


Mr.  MTmiery — If  the  stench  is  so  terrible,  how  is  it 
that  the  other  magistrates  don't  get  it  ? 

Mr.  Cantwell — If  you  doubt  what  I  say,  Mr.  M  Eniery, 
you  can  go  out  yourself  to  the  place  and  take  a  smell 
(laughter  . 

The  Mayor  said  that  the  Constabulary  had  power  to 
prevent  this  nuisance.  No  person  could  act  as  knacker 
without  a  license. 

Mr.  Cantwell  observed  that  he  had  brought  the  matter 
under  the  notice  of  the  police,  and  they  certainly  did  what 
they  could. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the  clerk 
should  communicate  with  the  police  authorities. 

The  discussion  of  Dr.  Fitzgibbon's  letter  was  resumed 
by 

Mr.  Davis,  who  said  they  should  take  it  step  by  step. 
One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done,  according  to  a  circular 
from  the  Commissioners  in  180b",  was,  when  they  receive 
a  communication  announcing  the  existence  of  cholera,  tu 
issue  notices  according  to  a  form  prescribed,  setting  forth 
the  situation  of  the  dispensary ;  and  that  when  persons 
suffered  from  diarrhoea,  they  should  at  once  gc  for  medical 
advice,  which  they  could  have  without  any  ticket.  The 
Guardians  ought  also  at  once  decide  on  a  ward  in  the  hos- 
pital for  cholera  patients. 

Dr.  Scully  said  that  the  one  case  admitted  was  now  con« 
valescent.  He  told  Dr.  Fitzgibbon  that  he  would  receive 
in  hospital  any  cases  of  cholera  sent  there,  and  attend  to 
them. 

The  Chairman  would  not  recommend  the  posting  of  the 
notices  suggeted  in  the  Commissioner's  letter,  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Davis,  as  doing  so  would  only  create  alarm. 

Mr.  Cantwell,  as  to  assistance  for  Dr.  Fitzgibbon,  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  in  1S(36,  when  there  we  similar  re- 
ports to  the  present,  Mr.  Ward  was  appointed  inspector  of 
nuisances.  He  thought  a  similar  course  might  be  adopted 
now. 

Mr.  Riall — It  would  not  help  us  one  iota. 

Mr.  Davis. — If  Mr.  Ward  were  a  medical  man  he  might 
help  us,  but  he  is  not.  The  relieving  officer  has  a  very 
simple  duty  to  perform  ;  he  need  not  wait  for  authority 
from  the  Board  to  get  houses  whitewashed  and  cleansed 
where  necessary. 

The  Chairman  said  if  there  was  likely  to  be  a  continuance 
of  the  disease  they  might  get  assistance  for  Dr.  Gitzgibbon, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  them  waiting  for  a  week. 
The  town  was  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  except  as 
to  water,  as  two  or  three  pumps  had  lately  run  dry. 

A  minute  was  drawn  up  stating  what  course  the  Guar- 
dians were  prepared  to  adopt,  and  the  master  was  directed 
to  go  to  the  Artillery  Barracks  in  order  to  see  an  ambu- 
lance waggon  with  a  view  of  having  one  constructed. 


DUNDRUM  DISPENSARY. 

SCPERANXUATIOX  ALLOWANCE   TO  DR.   BERNARD. — At 

tha  last  meeting  of  the  Rathdown  Board  of  Guardians,  it 
was  moved  by  Emanuel  James  Bayly,  J.P.,  seconded  by 
General  Hall,  C.B.,  that  "  Recognizing  the  long  and  meri- 
torious services  of  Dr.  Bernard,  late  medical  officer  of  the 
Dundrum  portion  of  the  Dundrum  and  Glencullen  Dis- 
pensary District,  thirty-one  years  in  the  Dundrum,  and 
four  years  in  the  Glencullen  portion  of  the  district,  and 
that  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties  he  has  contracted  a  per- 
manent infirmity  which  altogether  incapacitates  him  from 
the  efficient  performance  of  the  duties  of  medical  officer. 
This  Board  concurs  in  the  resolution  of  the  Dundrum  and 
Glencullen  Dispensary  Committee  assembled  at  the  ex- 
traordinary meeting  on  the  18th  July,  and  unanimously 
agreed  to,  '  That  the  highest  amount  of  superannuation 
allowance  be  recommended  for  Dr.  Bernard,  and  request 
that  the  Commissiondrs  will  sanction  the  Bane.1 "  The 
motion  was  carried  unanimously,  and  £00  per  annum 
voted. 
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NORTH  DUBLIN  UNION. 

Mr.  Wis.  L.  Ensox  has  given  notice  "that  on  Wednes- 
day the  14th  September  he  will  propose  that  the  salaries 
of  the  medical  officers,  visiting  and  resident,  of  the  North 
City  District,  shall  be  increased  by  £25  per  annum." 

Mr.  Franklin  gave  notice  "that  on  this  day  fortnight 
he  shall  move  that  the  doctors'  salary  of  the  rural  district 
of  the  North  Dublin  Union  be  increased  £25  per  annum." 

After  the  disposal  of  some  routine  business,  the  Board 
adjourned. 


Poor  Law  Inquiry. — An  investigation  was  opened  on 
Friday  last  at  the  Kildorry  Hospital,  County  Cork,  by 
William  O'Brien,  Esq.,  Poor-Law  Inspector,  into  charges 
preferred  against  Dr.  William  II.  Rogers,  the  physician 
of  the  dispensary,  by  several  inhabitants  of  the  district. 
These  people  were  examined  at  great  length,  and,  if  the 
report  of  their  evidence  in  the  local  papers  be  correct, 
they  charged  the  doctor  with  the  habitual  use  of  abusive 
language  to  them  when  they  sought  his  professional  help, 
negligence  in  attending  to  them,  and  intoxication.  It 
was  elicited  from  most  of  the  witnesses  or  complainants, 
on  cross-examination,  that  the  circumstances  of  which 
they  complained  took  place  as  long  as  two  years  since, 
and  that  they  would  not  have  made  any  complaint  of  Dr. 
Rogers  if  their  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Riordan,  had  not  ad- 
vised them  to  do  so.  Captain  Bowen  bore  testimony  to 
Dr.  Rogers'  urbanity  and  attention  to  his  duties.  The 
inqury  has  terminated,  but  no  action  has  yet  been  taken 
by  the  Commissioners  thereon. 


THE  HIGH-HANDED  COMMISSIONERS  OF 

POOR  LAWS. 

It  is  now  quite  certain  that  the  three  gentlemen  who 
sit  in  the  Custom  House,  Dublin,  and  regulate  the  affairs 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Laws  in 
Ireland,  are  determined  to  carry  matters  with  a  high  hand 
in  relation  to  the  Castleconnell  Dispensary  district.  They 
have  sent  a  letter,  we  understand,  to  the  authorities, 
stating  their  determination  to  adhere  to  their  sealed  order 
dismissing  Dr.  F.  T.  Porter  from  his  position  as  resident 
medical  officer ;  and  the  letter  has  been  received  this 
morning.  We  need  not  say  that  the  arbitrary  course 
taken  by  the  Commissioners  has  caused  universal  pain, 
dissatisfaction,  and  disgust.  Even  if  Dr.  Porter  were 
guilty  of  the  act  imputed  to  him — that  of  writing  an 
anonymous  letter  to  a  member  of  the  Committee,  is  it 
impossible  to  find  something  like  a  parallel  case  not  far 
from  home  ?  Surely  our  readers  must  have  exceedingly 
short  memories  if  they  be  not  aware  of  the  facts  to  which 
we  refer,  and  of  the  reward,  not  the  degradation,  which 
lias  resulted.  We  do  not  propose  to  vindicate  Dr.  Porter, 
but  we  do  protest  loudly — emphatically — and  in  the 
spirit  of  even-handed  justice,  against  the  course  that  has 
been  adopted  in  his  regard.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  course 
be  legal  ;  and  in  the  interests  of  persons  who  hold  offices 
under  the  Poor-law,  as  well  as  in  the  interest  of  Dr. 
Porter,  the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  extremely  arbitrary 
steps  taken  by  the  Commissioners  against  him  ought  to 
be  tested  in  a  court  of  law,  in  order  that  it  should  be  as- 
certained above  board  whether  the  course  in  question  is 
consistent  with  law — we  do  not  add  with  fair  play.  We 
do  not  believe  that  that  course  is  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  it  is  due  to  those  who 
have  given  a  consistent  and  unbiased  support  to  l>r. 
Porter  to  see  that  in  knife  case  at  least  the  powers  which 
the  Commissioners  assume  should  be  legally  tried  before 
the  competent  tribunal,  and  in  a  manner  which  will  de- 
velops the  facts  in  all  their  fulness  on  every  side.  What 
Dr.  Pinter's  opinions  in  the  matter  are  we  do  not  know  ; 
but  we  do  know  the  opinions  of  all  those  who  are  inde- 
pendent of  the  adverse  influences  which  have  prevailed 
against  him  ;  and  these  opinions  are  decided,  strong,  and 


earnest.  Even  the  Dispensary  Committee  became  re- 
morseful and  repentant  when  they  witnessed  the  severe 
usage  to  which  the  sealed  order  without  a  trial  subjected 
him  ;  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  unanimously  agreed 
to  request  the  Commissioners  to  withdraw  the  summary 
dismissal,  and  permit  Dr.  Porter  to  resign  a  situation 
which  it  is  obvious  he  could  not  hold  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  and  persistent  opposition.  If  tenure  depends  on 
so  slender  a  thread  as  the  dictum  of  the  Commissi' 
the  sooner  the  law  is  changed  the  better. — Limerick  Re- 
porter. 

We  have  over  and  over  again  endorsed  in  anticipation 
the  foregoing  observations,  and  though  wTell  aware  of  the 
futility  of  our  doing  so,  we  continue  to  protest  against 
the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  powers  wielded  by  the  Com- 
missioners. Whether  Dr.  Porter  did  or  did  not  commit 
the  fault  attributed  to  him,  or  did  or  did  not  deserve  dis- 
missal, is  nothing  to  us.  The  Commissioners  are  as  little 
in  a  position  to  decide  the  question  as  we  are,  for  they 
have  never  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire,  by  any  of  the 
means  at  their  disposal,  which  justice  requires  that  they 
should  avail  themselves  of. 

Their  inspector  did,  in  point  of  fact,  investigate  prior 
accusations,  and  did  practically  acquit  Dr.  Porter,  and 
now  the  Commissioners  have  dismissed  him,  not  because 
he  has  been  proved  to  have  neglected  his  duty  or  disre- 
garded his  instructions,  not  because  a  clique  in  his  Dis- 
pensary Committee  have  a  dislike  to  him  and  accuse  him 
of  a  fault  which  there  is  not  the  least  public  reason  to 
believe  he  ever  committed.  While  we  freely  acknowledge 
the  general  impartiality  of  the  Commissioners  in  their  ar- 
bitration between  doctors  and  their  taskmasters,  we  repeat 
that  neither  they  nor  any  other  persons  should  be  invested 
with  absolute  and  irresponsible  power,  which  from  time 
to  time,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Wright,  of  Acklow,  they 
have  been  betrayed  by  the  whisperings  of  influential 
persons  into  using  without  warrant  of  justice. 


Fruit. — We  believe  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  fruit 
crop  is  above  an  average  this  year.  We  learn  the  plum  trees 
are  laden,  and  that  in  most  places  they  are  to  be  obtained 
in  profusion  at  a  very  cheap  price.  Apples,  it  appears,  are 
very  abundant,  but  in  this  they  are  equalled  by  pears 
which  are  to  be  seen  hanging  very  thickly  "  on  walls, 
pyramids,  espaliers,  and  standards.''  Other  fruits  are  also 
plentiful,  as  apricots,  peaches,  and  nectarines  ;  but  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  those  kinds  which  are  most  consumed  by 
the  public.  Good  ripe  plums  we  consider  nutritious,  but 
they  should  be  always  consumed  after  meals.  We  have 
known  them  produce  a  very  severe  and  intractable  form  of 
diarrhoea.  Apples,  unless  very  ripe,  should  be  baked.  The 
number  of  cases  of  diarrhoea  in  children,  induced  by  eat- 
ing green,  acrid,  and  hard  apples,  is,  weekly,  very  great. 
We  Agree  with  a  writer  in  The  Field  who  deplores  that 
pears  are  not  more  extensively  used  as  an  article  of  diet  ; 
for  he  considers,  and  we  see  nothing  against  it,  that 
young,  ripe  pears  eaten  with  bread  ought  to  be 
pleasant  and  healthful  ;  when  they  are  not  ripe  we  recom- 
mend them  to  be  stewed,  when,  ii  eaten  with  bread,  they 
not  only  make  a  pleasant  meal,  but  prove]  exceedingly  nu- 
tritious. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fruits  are  more  viewed 
in  the  light  of  extras,  and  partaken  of  at  improper  times. 
If  fruit  he  good,  gathered  fresh,  ripe,  and  free  from  re;  or 
ii  with  care  and  prudence,  it  will  be  health- 
ful. After  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  no  fruit  should  be 
eaten,  owing  to  returning  chilly  evenings,  the  Btomachia 
slow  to  digest  cold,  acid  article*  of  diet,  so  thai  the  earlier 

time  of  the  day  will  he  found  safest.  A  little  fruit  by 
way  of  </>■<■<<  rt  after  a  hearty  dinner  is  an  exception  to  the 
rules  we  enforce. 
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STUDENTS'     NUMBER. 


WE  have  always  felt  that  the  information  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  the  expectant  Student  in  Medicine  or  his 
guardian  is  embodied  only  in  very  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient  form  in  Official  Regulations,  which,  when  de- 
sired, are  always  at  command.  We  have,  therefore,  accorded  to  such  matter  the  smallest  possible  space  consistent 
with  clearness,  confining  our  erasures  as  much  as  possible  to  technical  redundancies,  and  omitting  from  them  nothing 
which  seemed  of  the  least  importance. 

Into  the  space  which  this  epitomizing  has  given  us,  we  have  endeavoured  to  compress  as  much  practical,  everyday 
information  as  we  conceive  to  be  necessary,  and  writing  as  we  do  for  the  Students  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
not  solely  for  London,  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  predominance  to  the  educational  arrangements  of  no  special 
locality. 


THE  CAREER  OF  THE  ENGLISH  STUDENT. 

The  young  gentleman  who  is  about  to  enter  the  Medi- 
cal Profession  in  England  has  more  than  one  course  open 
to  him,  whether  he  decide  on  fulfilling  his  curriculum 
in  London  or  in  one  of  the  provincial  schools.  The  latter 
course  is  generally  determined  by  local  causes  with  which 
pupil  and  parent  are  both  familiar.  We  propose,  there- 
fore, in  this  place,  to  point  out  a  few  things  that  concern 
alike  the  London  or  provincial  medical  student. 

First  of  all,  as  to  apprenticeship.  The  only  English 
corporation  that  absolutely  requires  an  apprenticeship  is 
the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  which  is  bound  by  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  clause,  however,  is  very  liberally  in- 
terpreted, and  the  apprentice  may,  during  his  term,  fulfil 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  curriculum.  The  master  must 
possess  the  licence  of  the  Company,  but  he  may  practise 
any  department  of  the  Profession.  There  is  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  an  apprenticeship. 
Some  profess  to  despise  it,  and  regard  it  as  a  badge  of 
trade.  There  are,  however,  many  advantages  in  the 
system,  if  carried  out  in  the  liberal  mode  we  have  spoken 
of ;  and  we  feel  sure  neither  pupil  nor  parent  would  ever 
regret  having  entered  into  such  an  agreement  with  a 
medical  gentleman  of  position  and  honour.  Thus,  sup- 
pose a  pupd  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  a  Licentiate  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Company  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with 
the  right  to  attend  lectures  and  hospital  practice  during 
the  last  three  years,  he  enjoys  the  following  advantages  : 
In  the  early  part  of  his  pupilage  he  not  only  learns  prac- 
tical pharmacy,  and  becomes  acquainted  with  the  more 
generally  used  articles  of  the  Materia  Medica,  but  may 
be  assisted  in  preparing  for  the  Preliminary  Examination. 
Moreover,  he  prepares  himself  to  take,  should  he  ever 
wish  to  do  so,  the  post  of  assistant  to  a  general  practi- 
tioner, as  the  experience  he  has  thus  acquired  will  pro- 
cure him  a  situation  in  preference  to  prizes,  gold  medals, 
and  even  university  distinctions.  Again,  this  experience 
is  of  the  very  highest  value,  should  he  decide  on  settling 
in  general  practice  after  he  is  qualified.  On  the  whole, 
then,  this  modified  apprenticeship  system  is  equal  to  any. 


and  parents  who  know  a  practitioner  to  whom  they  would 
willingly  entrust  their  sons,  cannot  do  better  than  pay  him 
a  fair  premium.  Those  residing  near  will  occasionally 
be  able  to  arrange  for  an  out-door  apprenticeship. 

Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  plan  of  appren- 
ticeship be  rejected,  a  young  man  may  still  become  the 
pupil  of  some  one  in  practice.  This  is  often  done  by  those 
who  aim  at  the  higher  branches  of  practice.  A  physician 
or  surgeon  who  will  give  some  time  to  the  superintendence 
and  direction  of  a  pupil's  study  certainly  offers  him  great 
advantages,  and  those  who  can  afford  thus  to  act  will  not 
regret  the  expense  of  providing  their  sons  with  such  a 
guide. 

Lastly,  a  pupil  may  enter  at  any  of  the  London  hospitals 
without  any  such  preparation.  He  has  only,  provided  he 
has  passed  a  preliminary  examination,  to  pay  the  first  years 
fees,  and  he  is  admitted  at  once  to  all  the  dignity  of  a 
medical  student.  He  should  decide  on  the  diplomas  he 
requires,  and  guide  his  studies  accordingly.  Most  of  the 
schools  now  have  a  composition  fee,  entitling  to  all  re- 
quired for  the  ordinary  qualifications  in  medicine  and 
surgery.  They  also  mostly  have  another  sum,  very  little 
higher,  entitling  the  student  to  perpetual  attendance  on 
all  lectures  and  hospital  practice.  It  is  better  to  take  out 
the  perpetual  ticket,  as  all  contingencies  are  thereby  pro- 
vided for.  The  fees  are  mostly  payable  in  two  or  three 
instalments,  at  the  commencement  of  each  Winter  Session. 
The  Dean  will  always  forward  details,  as  well  as  any  special 
information  of  which  a  student  may  find  himself  in  need. 
The  first  instalment  varies  from  forty  to  fifty  guineas  ;  the 
second  is  a  like  sum  ;  the  third  usually  only  makes  the 
whole  paid  a  hundred  guineas  or  a  little  over. 

The  student  who  comes  from  the  country  to  enter  in 
London  not  unfrequently  requires  lodgings.  Those  who 
can  live  with  relatives  and  friends  are,  of  course,  best 
suited  ;  but  not  a  few  find  themselves  very  comfortable 
in  furnished  apartments,  which  are  to  be  had  in  respectable 
streets  near  all  the  hospitals.  Two  brothers  or  two  friends 
can,  of  course,  do  this  a  little  less  expensively  than  one. 
We  have  known  a  good  sitting-room  and  bed-room  hired 
for  the  Session  at  half  a  guinea  a  week,     The  price  v 
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with  the  season  a  little,  and  some  can  afford  more  than 
others,  and  therefore  can  always  bave  a  selection  of  better 
rooms. 

Kesidence  settled,  student  life  begins  on  the  1st  of 
October,  by  hearing  the  Introductory  Lecture,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  which  the  fees  may  be  paid,  unless  thej  have 
already  been  handed  over. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  one  or  two  of  the  medical 
schools  have  collegiate  institutions  in  connection  with  them, 
where  rooms  may  be  had  instead  of  the  more  usual  plan  of 
taking  lodgings.  Some  of  the  lecturers  at  most  schools 
receive  pupils,  and  all  of  them  will  at  any  time  afford 
special  information  to  those  who  may  inquire  of  them. 
It  is  therefore  a  good  plan  to  communicate  with  any  one  of 
them  with  whom  the  intending  pupil  or  his  parents  may 
have  any  acquaintance,  or  to  whom  an  introduction  can  be 
obtained.  Or,  in  any  case,  the  Dean  will  at  once  reply  to 
inquiries  by  post  and  forward  a  full  prospectus. 

As  to  contending  for  prizes,  there  are  differences  of 
opinion.  Diligent  attendance  on  the  classes  and  in  the 
wards  will  enable  the  student  to  store  his  mind  with  know- 
ledge fitting  him  for  his  profession,  and  this  should  be  his 
first  aim.  Gold  and  silver  medals  are  honourable  distinc- 
tions, but  only  secondary  ones.  We  never  competed  for 
them,  nor  encouraged  others  ;  and  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  hold  the  same  views.  Others,  however,  differ 
from  us,  and  the  pupil  may  judge  for  himself.  Competi- 
tion for  appointments  to  dresserships  and  other  offices, 
where  much  practice  is  seen,  stands  on  a  different  footing. 
No  prize  can  equal  such  posts  ;  and  the  possibility  of 
getting  them  should  influence  largely  the  choice  of  a 
school.  In  some  schools  they  must  be  paid  for.  In  others, 
the  diligent  gain  them  without  extra  expense.  The  stu- 
dent, having  selected  his  hospital  and  school,  has  chosen 
his  teachers.  We  have  only  to  remind  him  that  however 
able  they  may  be,  the  result  depends  on  his  own  applica- 
tion. Let  him  supplement  their  efforts  by  giving  all  his 
energy  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  there  is  not  one 
of  our  schools  of  medicine  in  which  he  will  not  acquire 
such  a  knowledge  of  his  profession,  that  when  the  time 
comes  he  will  pass  his  examination  with  ease,  and,  what 
is  more  important  still,  will  then  be  able  to  practise  in 
our  noble  profession  with  benefit  to  the  sick  to  whom  he 
may  minister. 

The  information  most  important  to  students  may  be 
divided  into  two  parts — first,  the  regulations  with  which 
they  must  comply  before  they  can  present  themselves  for 
examination  to  any  of  the  Licensing  Bodies  ;  second,  the 
means  that  exist  to  enable  them  to  do  so.  In  the  first 
category  are  to  be  placed  the  regulations  of  the  Corpora- 
tions ;  in  the  second,  some  account  of  the  many  Schools  of 
Medicine  and  Hospitals  where  professional  education  can 
be  pursued.  A  natural  supplement  to  this  information  is 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  open  to  young  men  after  they 
have  obtained  their  diplomas,  especially  in  the  Public 
Services.  Hence  we  furnish  some  particulars  that  will  be 
interesting  to  those  who  contemplate  entering  the  Army 
or  Navy,  or  taking  servico  under  the  Poor-law  Board. 

According  to  this  plan,  we  proceed  to  consider,  first  of 
all,  the  regulations  of  the  Qualifying  Bodies. 


Treatment  of  Haemateniesis. 

In  the  same  report  it  is  stated  that  alum  whey  is  very 
effectual  in  haematemeais  in  cases  of  perforating  ulcer  of  the 
stomach. 


THE    UNIVERSITIES. 


Oxford  and  Cambridge. — The  elder  English  Universities 
have  of  late  years  opened  their  doors  much  wider  than 
heretofore,  and  that  without  losing  any  of  the  prestige 
they  possessed.  Those  who  propose  to  follow  their  course 
of  education  need  not  any  longer  enter  at  any  particular 
College  or  Hall,  although  it  will  probably  be  long  before 
lodger  students  will  be  very  numerous.  There  are  ad- 
vantages in  the  College  life  that  will  not  be  willingly 
given  up  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  and,  for  a  purely 
medical  career,  it  would  be  perhaps  preferable  for  those 
who  would  not  like  to  enter  a  College  to  graduate  at  the 
London  University. 

We  would  here  urge  upon  every  student  who  may  enter 
any  University  the  great  advantages  they  would  derive 
from  a  course  of  study  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  and  we 
strongly  advise  every  one  who  has  the  time  to  take  a  De- 
gree in  Arts  before  commencing  his  medical  curriculum. 
A  Degree  in  Arts  stamps  a  man  for  life  ;  and  as  some 
examination  must  be  passed  before  the  commencement  of 
professional  study,  it  would  always  be  best  to  take  such  a 
degree.  A  University  Degree  in  Arts  is  recognized  uni- 
versally as  the  preliminary  examination,  and  possesses  its 
own  value,  besides  exempting  from  other  tests. 


University  of  London. — The  medical  degrees  of  this 
University  have  now  obtained  a  reputation  second  to  none, 
and  no  student  can  therefore  propose  to  himself  a  higher 
qualification.  The  training  is  rather  longer  than  that 
required  for  the  diplomas  of  most  of  the  corporations.  The 
examinations  are  very  stringent,  and  it  is  in  after  years 
that  the  student  will  feel  the  gratification  of  having  ob- 
tained such  a  degree.  Every  student  is  required  to  go 
through  the  full  course  of  hospital  studies  after  he  has 
passed  the  matriculation  examination.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  desirable  he  should  matriculate  before  entering  a 
medical  school,  otherwise  two  years  will  be  lost.  The 
matriculation  examination  of  this  University  is  accepted 
as  a  preliminary  by  the  Medical  Council,  and  therefore  the 
labour  bestowed  in  preparation  will  serve  the  student's 
purpose  even  if  he  do  not  proceed  to  a  degree.  The  medical 
degrees  of  the  University  are  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of 
Medicine,  .and  Bachelor  and  Master  in  Surgery.  Degrees 
of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Science  are  also  now  obtainable. 
There  are,  at  each  stage  of  the  graduate's  career,  examina- 
tions for  honours,  which  afford  the  student  the  opportunity 
of  gaining  highly-prized  distinctions  in  various  branches. 
There  are  also  scholarships  for  the  most  successful. 

University  of  Durham. — The  degrees  of  Bachelor  and 
Doctor  of  Medicine  are  granted  by  this  University,  as  is 
also  the  degree  of  Master  of  Surgery.  There  is  also  a 
licence  in  medicine,  to  obtain  which  residence  is  not  essen- 
tial. A  licentiate  cannot  v>ass  to  the  M.15.  until  ho  has 
obtained  the  degree  of  B.A.,  or  passed  an  'equivalent  ex- 
amination.  Only  MB.'s  of  twenty-one  terms'  standing 
can  proceed  to  M.D. 

There  is  a  medical  scholarship  of  i,'25  tenable  for  four 
years,  and  the  fees,  both  Collegiate  and  University,  are 
very  moderate. 

# 

THE    CORPORATIONS. 


From  the  Universities  we  pass  to  the  other  bodies  that 
can  give  authority  to  pracl 
KOYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS,  LONDON. 


THE    FKI.LoWSHIP. 


The  Fellowship  is  only  attainable  by  eleotion.    N"  on* 

can  lie  proposed  who  is  not  a  Member  of  (bur years'  stand- 
ing.    The  mode  of  election  has  long  given  much  di 
faction,  as  the  readers  of  The  Medical  Press  and  Cir- 
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cular  are  well  aware.  There  is  a  general  admission  as 
to  the  justice  of  our  strictures,  and  from  the  liberal  feeling 
of  the  majority  of  the  Fellows,  a  reform  has  already  been 
initiated,  which  is  sure  to  bear  good  fruit. 

THE   MEMBERSHIP. 

A  person  may  become  a  Member  of  this  College  without 
holding  a  degree  in  Medicine,  or  indeed  any  other  diploma. 
This  is  not  very  often  done  ;  for  the  Membership  gives  no 
right  to  the  use  of  the  title  doctor,  though  some  Members 
not  possessed  of  a  degree  do  so  style  themselves.  This  is, 
however,  in  direct  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  College  to 
which  a  Member  pledges  himself  on  admission.  The  cur- 
riculum extends  over  four  years . 

Graduates  in  Medicine  of  any  British  University  are 
admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  Membership.  Such 
graduates  are  exempt  from  some  parts  of  the  examination 
— e.g.,  anatomy  and  physiology.  Even  foreign  graduates 
of  accredited  Universities  have  no  difficulty  in  being  ad- 
mitted to  examination. 

THE   LICENCE. 

This  diploma  authorizes  the  holderto  practise  his  Profes- 
sion as  a  Licentiate  of  the  College.  Unless  a  graduate  of 
some  University,  he  is  forbidden  to  use  the  title  of  doctor, 
but  we  regret  to  say  many  do  so.  At  first  it  was  regarded 
as  a  medical  diploma  for,  the  general  practitioner,  int> 
to  supersede  that  of  the  Apothecaries'  Company.  The  ex- 
amination is  conducted  by  specially  appointed  examiners, 
and  is  complete  in  the  several  departments.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  give  this  licence  to  Licentiates  of  the  Apo- 
thecaries' Company,  on  payment  of  a  fee,  without  exami- 
nation. 

Not  quite  two  years  ago  we  had  to  record  the  most 
important  change  that  has  ever  occurred  in  reference  to 
the  qualifications  of  general  practitioners.  This  licence  of 
the  London  College  of  Physicians  was  then  recognized  by 
the  Poor-law  Board  as  a  qualification  in  surgery  as  well  as 
medicine.  Consequently,  this  single  diploma  is  sufficient 
to  enable  any  one  to  take  a  Poor-law  appointment.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  become  a  single  authority  to  practise 
every  department  of  the  Profession.  lit  such  case,  any 
one  contented  with  the  diploma  of  L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  would 
have  all  he  needed,  and  the  one  faculty  system  so  long 
desired  by  earnest  reformers  would  be  established. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  College  will  follow  up  its 
advantage,  and  protect  all  its  Licentiates  in  the  exercise 
of  all  branches  of  the  Art  of  Healing. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND. 

No  Corporation  has  exercised  so  great  an  influence  over 
the  Profession  in  England  as  this.  Without  the  M.R.C.S. 
it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  any  English  surgical  appointment. 
In  a  parish  appointment,its  membership,  though  no  longer 
essential,  carries  great  weight.  Hence,  most  English  stu- 
dents intend  to  prepare  themselves  for  this,  which,  together 
with  a  medical  qualification,  suffices  for  every  purpose  of 
the  general  practitioner.  The  College  has 'two  grades, 
Member  and  Fellow.  It  also  gives  a  diploma  in  midwifery, 
but  this  is  mostly  confined  to  those  who  are  already  Mem- 
bers. 

THE   FELLOWSHIP. 

Members  of  long  standing  can  be  admitted  by  election. 
As,  however,  this  grade  is  also  obtainable  by  examination, 
this  is  the  more  usual  mode.  Consulting  surgeons  mostly 
take  the  Fellowship  by  examination,  though  there  are 
many  hospital  surgeons  in  London  who  have  contented 
themselves  with  remaining  Members. 

A  Member  of  the  College  of  eight  years' standing  is  ad- 
mitted to  examination  on  the  production  of  a  certificate  of 
three  Fellows,  that  he  has  been  engaged  for  eight  years  in 
the  practice  of  surgery,  and  is  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  be 
admitted  a  Fellow. 

THE   MEMBERSHIP. 

This  diploma  gives  no  vote  in  the  affairs  of  the  College. 
It  is  in  effect  only  a  licence  to  practise,  and  corresponds 


with  the  licentiateship  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  Col- 
leges. Yet,  during  the  past  year,  the  Members,  as  well 
as  the  Fellows,  were  invited  to  a  public  meeting  in  the 
College. 

In  future,  candidates  for  the  diploma  will  be  examined 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  also  in  the  practical  em- 
ployment of  splints,  bandages,  and  other  surgical  appli- 


APOTHECARIES'  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

The  Licence  of  the  Worshipful  Society  of  Apothecaries 
i3  perhaps  the  most  useful  medical  diploma  for  the  general 
practitioner  in  England.  The  monoply  enjoyed  by  this 
body  for  many  years,  in  this  respect,  is  not  easily  to  be 
disturbed.  The  raws  of  many  institutions  require  their 
medical  officers  to  hold  this  diploma,  and  these  laws  are 
not  readily  altered.  Though  other  medical  qualifications 
are  recognized  by  the  Poor-law  Board,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  guardians  throughout  the  country — and  they  elect 
the  medical  officers — are  familiar  with  the  diploma  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Society,  and  it  is  to  them,  more  of  a  guar- 
antee than  other  qualifications,  of  the  value  of  which  they 
are  ignorant.  The  drawback  to  many  a  student  is  that, 
constrained  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Society  requires 
apprenticeship.  This  clause  has,  however,  received  a  very 
liberal  interpretation,  and  every  pupil  of  a  licentiate,  who 
is  certified  to  have  served  after  the  manner  of  an  ap- 
prentice, is  considered  to  have  fulfilled  the  requirement. 
During  this  term  he  may  also  have  carried  on  his  hospital 
studies.  Everyone,  therefore,  who  can  show  this  certificate, 
intending  to  settle  in  England  as  a  general  practitioner — 
even  if  he  take  other  diplomas — would  probably  consult 
his  own  interest  by  becoming  a  Licentiate  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Society  ;  and  as  the  fee  is  only  six  guineas,  a  very 
large  number  of  young  men  will,  we  doubt  not,  secure  this 
possible  avenue  to  appointments. 

The  next  "Examination  in  Arts"  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  the  23rd,  and  Saturday,  the  24th  inst,  and  the 
next  "  Registration "  will  be  commenced  on  the  1st  of 
October  and  ended  on  the  15th. 

Having  now  considered  the  qualifyingbodies  of  England, 
u  on  to  the  second  consideration — the  schools  of 
medicine  and  hospitals — and  first  of  all  take  those  of  the 
Metropolis. 


@irwoti0nri  iuslttutkiis* 


The  Schools  of  Medicine  and  the  Hospitals  to  which 
they  are  attached  next  demand  attention,  inasmuch  as  at 
one  of  them  the  Student  has  to  go  through  the  curriculum 
prescribed  by  the  licensing  bodies. 

In  entering  a  School  ot  Medicine,  application  is  to  be 
made  to  the  Dean.  In  London  the  fees  range  from  80  to 
120  guineas  for  the  course  of  study  required  for  the  ordi- 
nary diplomas.  The  sum,  if  paid  at  once,  is  less  than  if 
paid  in  two  or  three  instalments.  From  40  to  45  guineas 
at  the  commencement  of  each  of  the  two  first  years  is  an 
ordinary  arrangement,  the  remainder  being  paid  on  enter- 
ing the  third  winter.  The  amount  of  the  fees  does  not 
differ  so  much  as  to  make  it  of  importance  in  the  selection 
of  a  school. 

We  now  proceed  to  name  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
the  most  important  London  Schools. 

THE  LONDON  HOSPITAL, 

This  large  hospital  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  London, 
in  a  district  where  accidents  are  of  frequent  occurrence, 
and  as  a  field  for  the  study  of  surgery  has  always  been 
pre-eminent.  It  contains  upwards  of  500  beds  ;  of  these 
160  are  devoted  to  medical  cases,  and  the  remainder  to 
surgery.  About  200  are  reserved  for  cases  of  accidents. 
The  in-patients  number  about  5,000  a  year  ;  the  out- 
patients 35,000.     Special  departments  have  been  organised 
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for  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  and  skin.  Special  wards  are 
also  set  apart  for  venereal  and  obstetric  cases.  There  are 
many  prizes  offered,  and  perhaps  no  school  offers  so  many 
clinical  appointments  to  the  student  without  extra  fees. 


ST.  BARTHOLOMEW'S  HOSPITAL. 

The  great  city  hospital  has  always  attracted  large  num- 
bers of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  so  that  the 
school  is  very  flourishing. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  President  of  the 
hospital,  which  receives  within  its  walls  upwards  of  5,000 
in-patients  annually,  and  its  out-patients  and  casualties 
amount  to  more  than  100,000  annually.  It  contains  650 
beds,  of  which  403  are  allotted  to  surgical,  including  oph- 
thalmic, orthopedic,  aural,  and  syphilitic  cases,  and  247 
to  medical  cases  and  diseases  of  women  and  children.  One 
of  the  Assistant-Physicians  sees  the  medical  out-patients 
daily,  between  eleven  and  two  ;  and  one  of  the  Assistant- 
Surgeons  sees  the  surgical  patients  daily,  between  twelve 
and  two. 

Accommodation  is  provided  for  residence  of  students  in 
the  college  connected  with  the  institution,  for  which  an 
entrance  fee  of  21.  2s.,  and  a  further  payment  of  caution 
money,  31.  3s.,  is  required.  The  cost  of  maintenance  varies 
from  30s.  to  33s.  per  week,  payable  in  each  term  ;  and  the 
term  of  residence  is  unlimited. 


GUY'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  old  favourite  borough  school  still  attracts  as  many 
students  as  ever.  The  school  is,  we  believe,  one  of  the  most 
popular  in  the  metropolis,  and  from  the  excellence  of  its 
appointments,  its  situation,  and  superior  staff,  it  still  keeps 
up  its  old  renown.  In  special  departments,  Guy's  is  the 
most  advanced.  This  hospital  has  set  the  example  of 
giving  the  appointments  to  its  special  departments  to  gen- 
tleman not  on  the  staff.  This  liberality  has  enabled  it  to 
secure  the  leading  specialists  of  the  country  in  its  service, 
and  has  done  more  than  all  the  other  hospitals  together  to 
put  down  all  improper  coquetting  with  specialism. 

Guy's  is  situated  close  to  the  London  Bridge  Railways. 
Hence  great  facilities  for  getting  to  any  part  of  London  or 
the  country.  It  is  quite  practicable  for  students  to  reside 
a  little  distance  down  either  of  the  lines  that  converge  at 
this  point,  and  thus  enjoy  the  benefit  of  country  air  during 
their  hospital  career.  For  those  who  wish  to  live  close  to 
the  hospital,  there  are  many  lodgings  to  be  had  at  a 
moderate  price. 


ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  is  the  borough  hospital  which  was  removed  for  the 
Oharing-cross  Railway.  The  new  hospital  on  the  site  at 
Stangate  will  soon  be  finished,  when  a  new  impetus  must 
be  given  to  the  charity  and  the  school. 

There  will  be  accommodation  for  residence  and  free  main- 
tenance in  the  College-house  for  the  two  house-surgeons, 
resident  accoucheurs,  one  dresser,  one  obstetric  clerk,  and 
assistant  obstetric  clerk,  which  appointments  are  awarded 
by  competition. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  AND  HOSPITAL. 

This  is  situated  in  a  very  central  position,  near  tho 
Gower  street  Station  of  the  Underground  Railway,  afford- 
ing facilities  for  gentleman  residing  in  many  parts  of  Lon- 
don. The  College  gives  instruction  in  every  department 
of  knowledge,  and  specially  prepares  students  for  degrees 
in  all  the  Faculties  at  the  University  of  London.  There  is, 
however,  no  theological  faculty,  the  College,  like  the 
University  with  which  it  is  in  intimate  connection,  being 
founded  on  the  non-sectarian  principle.  The  Medical 
Faculty  and  the  Hospital  are  very  complete  and  flourish- 
ing aa  educational  institutions.  The  University  College 
School  specially  prepares  boys  to  be  ready  at  a  proper  age 
to  enter  the  College. 


KING'S  COLLEGE. 

This  College  gives  instruction  in  all  the  faculties,  and 
has  a  Theological  Department.  It  was  established  by 
Church  of  England  persons,  in  opposition  to  University 
College,  which  is  a  non-sectarian  institution.  King's, 
then,  is  the  Church  of  England  College.  The  College  is 
situated  close  to  Somerset  House,  having  a  frontage  on 
the  new  Thames  Embankment,  within  a  few  minutes'  walk 
of  a  station  on  the  Underground  Railway.  There  is  also 
a  junior  school  in  connection  with  this  College,  to  prepare 
boys  to  enter  the  College  at  a  proper  age.  The  Hospital 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  the  College,  and  although 
small,  the  renown  of  its  staff  lias  always  kept  up  its  repu- 
tation, so  that  King's  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the 
medical  educational  institutions  in  London. 


CHARING  CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital,  though  one  of  the  smaller  ones,  derives 
from  its  situation  great  advantages.  It  is  in  one  of  the 
most  central  positions  in  London,  where  there  is  constant 
communication  with  every  part.  In  connection  with  it 
the  practice  of  the  Royal  Western  Ophthalmic  Hospital 
close  by,  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  study  of 
that  branch  of  the  profession.  Other  special  departments 
have  been  established,  and  the  authorities  seem  to  have 
the  courage  to  establish  them  on  a  liberal  basis,  the  hospi- 
tal staff  not  monopolising  these  appointments. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 

The  chief  advantage  of  this  School  is  its  unrivalled 
position,  at  the  corner  of  Hyde  Park — perhaps  the  most 
salubrious  part  of  the  metropolis.  Students  can  easily 
find  lodgings  within  half  an  hour's  pleasant  walk.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  London  schools,  and 
the  present  staff  maintain  their  position  as  worthy  suc- 
cessors of  Hunter,  Brodie,  and  other  worthies  who  formerly 
taught  in  it. 

MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

The  hospital  contains  upwards  of  300  beds,  of  which 
184  are  for  surgical,  and  120  for  medical  cases.  There  is  a 
special  department  for  cancer  cases  affording  accommoda- 
tion for  thirty-three  in-patients,  whose  period  of  residence 
in  the  hospital  is  unlimited.  Wards  are  also  appropriated 
for  the  reception  of  cases  of  uterine  disease  and  of  syphilis, 
and  beds  are  set  apart  for  patients  suffering  from  diseases 
of  the  eye. 

Special  attention  is  bestowed  on  the  clinical  instruction 
of  the  students  both  in  the  wards  and  out-patients'  rooms. 
Three  clinical  prizes,  including  the  governors',  prize  of 
twenty  guineas,  are  annually  awarded  to  those  students 
who  pass  the  most  satisfactory  examination  at  the  bedside, 
and  in  the  post-mortem  room.  Class  prizes  are  also  given, 
and  six  resident  clinical  appointments  are  annually  awarded 
after  competitive  examination,  to  students  who  have  com-  V 
pleted  their  education  and  complied  with  the  regulations  \ 
of  the  school.  The  officers  thus  appointed  reside  and 
board  in  the  hospital  free  of  expense. 

The  college  tutor  assists  all  general  students  free  of 
charge,  especially  those  who  are  preparing  for  examination, 
and  his  daily  instruction  is  arranged  with  a  view  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  students  obtaining  any  private  teaching 
apart  from  that  of  the  medical  school. 

WESTMINSTER  HOSPITAL. 

This  is  near  the  Abbey  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
and  will  be  found  convenient  for  all  in  that  neighbourhood. 
It  is  well  appointed  in  every  respect,  and  one  of  the  moal 
moderate  in  respect  to  fees.  The  whole  course  of  study 
for  the  usual  examinations  may  here  be  completed  for 
seventy-five  guineas,  payable  in  instalments.  Ihe  perpe- 
tual fee  is  only  eighty  giuneas.    Resident  appointments, 
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clerkships,  and  dresserships  are  all  conferred  without  extra 
payments.  Suitable  lodgings  may  be  obtained  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  at  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hours' 
walk  from  the  hospital. 


ST.  MARYS  HOSPITAL. 

There  is  a  Medical  School  in  connection  with  this 
hospital,  which  is  located  at  Paddington,  in  close  proximity 
to  the  Great  Western  Terminus.  Students  with  slender 
purses  will  find  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hospital  a  very 
moderate  one  as  regards  lodgings,  and  easy  of  access  by 
omnibus  and  the  Underground  Railway  to  all  parts  of 
London.  The  Clinical  Department  is  very  complete. 
Wards  are  devoted  to  the  Diseases  of  Women,  including 
Ovariotomy,  and  to  Ophthalmic  Cases.  Special  study 
is  also  provided  for  in  the  Out-patient  Department  for 
Diseases  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  skin,  and  the  throat. 
Three  resident  medical  officers  are  appointed  for  twelve 
months,  and  an  obstetric  officer  for  six  months,  who  board 
free  of  expense  in  the  hospital.  A  resident  registrar  is 
also  appointed  from  amongst  the  students,  with  a  salary 
of  100/.  a-year.  These  appointments  are  awarded  after 
competition,  without  additional  fee. 


Ittstraciiaus  to    Stub  cuts  about  la 
cuter  il/.e  Mlebial  ^xoitmon. 


Ix  order  to  be  registered  as  a  Medical  Student  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  pass  a  Preliminary  Examination  in  Arts. 

The  following  are  the  Examinations,  Certificates  of  which 
are  at  present  recognised  by  the  General  Medical  Council. 

a.  A  Degree  in  Arts  of  any  University  of   the  United  King- 

dom, or  of  the  Colonies,  or  of  such  other  universities  as 
may  be  specially  recognised  from  time  to  time  by  the 
Medical  Council. 

b.  A  Certificate  of  either  of  the  following  : — 
Preliminary  Examination  in  Arts  of  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, Edinburgh  ;  Royal  College  of   Surgeons,    Edinburgh  ; 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,    Ireland  ;  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  ;  Apothecaries'  Hall,  Ireland. 

Oxford — Responsions  or  Moderations. 

Cambridge — Previous  Examinations. 

Durham — Examinations  for  Students  in  their  Second  and 
and  First  years. 

Durham— Registration  Examination  for  Medical  Students. 

Oxford,  Cambridge,  Durham — Local  Examinations  (Senior), 
Certificate  to  include  Latin  and  Mathematics. 

Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrew's — Prelimi- 
nary Examination  for  Graduation  in  Medicine  or  Surgery. 

Edinburgh — Examination  of  (Senior)  Candidates  for  Hono- 
rary Certificates  under  the  local  Examinations  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh. 

Dublin — University  Entrance  Examination. 

Queen's  University,  Ireland — Entrance  Examination  ;  Exa- 
mination for  the  Diploma  of  Licentiate  in  Arts  ;  Previous 
Examination  for  B.  A.  Degree. 

Eirst  Class  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Preceptors. 

University  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay — Entrance  Exa- 
mination ;  Certificate  to  include  Latin. 

M'Gill  College,  Montreal— Matriculation  Examination. 

University  of  Toronto  ;  King's  College,  Toronto  ;  Queen's 
College,  Kingston  ;  Victoria  College,  Upper  Canada — Matri- 
culation Examination. 

University  of  King's  College,  Nova  Scotia — Matriculation 
Examination  or  Responsions. 

University  of  Fredericton,  Xew  Brunswick— Matriculation 
Examination. 

University  of  Melbourne— Matriculation  Examination,  Cer- 
tificate to  include  all  the  subjects  required  by  the  General 
Medical  Council. 

University  of  Sydney — Matriculation  Examination. 

Codrington  College,  Barbadoes—  1.  English  Certificate  for 


Students  of  two  years'  standing,  specifying  the  subjects  of 
Examination.     2.  Latin  Certificate,  or  'Testamur.' 

Tasruanian  Council  of  Education — Examination  for  the  De- 
gree of  Associate  of  Arts,  Certificate  to  include  Latin  and 
Mathematics. 

Christ's  College,  Canterbury,  Xew  Zealand — Voluntary 
Examination,  Certificate  to  include  all  the  subjects  required 
by  the  General  Medical  Council. 

2. 
Supposing  a  Student  not  to  possess  a  Certificate  of  any  one 
of  the  preceding,  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  pass  one  or 
other  of  the  following  Preliminary  Examinations  before  he 
can  be  registered  as  a  Medical  Student  or  enter  a  Medical 
School.  (A.)  The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  (B.)  The 
Apothecaries'  HalL  (C.)  The  University  of  London.  The 
la3t  is  by  far  the  best,  as  it  gives  a  certain  status. 


REGISTRATION"   OF   MEDICAL   STCDBHTS. 

Every  Medical  Student  must  be  registered  in  the  manner 
prescribed  bv  the  General  Medical  Council,  within  fifteen 
:  commencing  study. 

Every  person  desirous  of  being  Registered  as  a  Medical 
Student  must  apply  to  the  Branch  Registrar  of  the  division  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  which  he  is  residing  ;  and  produce  or 
forward  to  the  Branch  Registrar  a  Certificate  of  his  having 
passed  a  Preliminary  Examination,  as  required  by  the  General 
Medical  Council,  and  a  statement  of  his  place  of  Medical 
study. 

The  several  Qualifying  Bodies  are  required  not  to  admit 
after  October,  IS 70,  to  the  final  Examination  for  a  Qualifica- 
tion under  the  Medical  Acts,  any  Candidate  (not  exempted 
from  Registration)  whose  names  had  not  been  entered  in  the 
Medical  Students'  Register  at  least  four  years  previously. 

In  the  case  of  Candidates  from  other  than  Schools  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Branch  Councils  have  power  to  admit 
exceptions  to  this  Recommendation. 


SPECIAL  DETAi:  TO    REGULATION 

OF    QUALIFYING      BODIES      THAT      DO 
NOT  REQUIKE  RESIDENCE. 

REQUIREMENTS  OF  QUALIFYING  BODIES. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Degrees  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  granted  by  the  Uni- 
versity. Students  are  required  to  pass — 1st,  the  Matricula- 
tion Examination  (General  Education)  ;  2nd,  the  Preliminary 
Scientific  (including  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Mechanical  and 
Natural  Philosophy.  Botany  and  Zoology).  The  Senate  of 
the  University  recommend  Students  to  pass  this  Examination 
before  commencing  their  Medical  studies  ;  3rd  the  first  M.B. 
Examination  (including  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia 
Medica,  and  Organic  Chemistry) ;  4th,  the  second  M.B.  Exa- 
mination (including  Medicine,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Forensic. 
Medicine,  Pathology,  Hygiene  ani  Therapeutics,  and  Hos- 
pital Medical  and  Surgical  Practice).  The  total  fees  for  the 
M.B.  degree  are  17?.,  for  the  M.S.  degree  5?.  additional. 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  OF  ENGLAND. 
Attendance  on  the  following  course  of  Lectures  is  required 
for  the  license  of  this  body,  i.e.,  Anatomy  (with  Dissections) 
and  Physiology,  during  two  winter  session  ;  Chemistry,  six 
months';  Practical  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Practical 
Pharmacy,  and  Botany,  three  months  each  ;  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy, six  months  ;  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  dur- 
ing two  winter  sessions  ;  Clinical  Medicine  during  three  winter 
and  three  summer  sessions  ;  Principles  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, during  two  winter  sessions  ;  Clinical  Surgery,  during 
two  winter  and  two  summer  sessions  ;  Midwifery  and  the 
Diseases  peculiar  to  Women,  and  Forensic  Medicine,  three 
months  each  ;  Hospital  practice — Medical,  three  winter  and 
three   summer  sessions  .',     three    winter    and   two 

summer  sessions  ;  Diseases  of  Women,  six  months  ;  Clinical 
Medical  Clerk,  at  least  six  months.  The  fee  for  the  license  is 
fifteen  guineas.  The  examination  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
from  the  first  of  which  a  candidate  is  exempted,  provided  he 
has  passed  the  first  or  Anatomical  Examination  of  any  other 
Examining  Board. 
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The  following  courses  of  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice 
are  required  for  the  diploma  of  this  body  ;  Practical  Phar- 
macy, three  months  ;  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy, 
Dissections,  Physiology,  Surgery,  two  courses  each  of  six 
months'  duration  ;  Medicine  and  Chemistry,  one  course  each 
of  six  months ;  Materia  Medica,  Midwifery,  with  practical 
instruction,  one  course  each,  of  three  months  ;  Instruction 
and  Proficiency  in  Vaccination.  Hospital  practice — Surgical, 
with  Clinical  Lectures,  three  winter  and  two  summer  ses- 
sions ;  Medical,  with  Clinical  Lectures,  one  winter  and  one 
summer  session ;  Dressership,  or  charge  of  patients,  six 
months  after  the  completion  of  the  second  year  of  professional 
study.  The  fee  for  the  diploma  is  221.  There  are  two  exa- 
minations, the  first  at  the  end  of  the  second  winter  in  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology,  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  in  Surgery,  Surgical  Pathology,  Medicine  and  Mid- 
wifery also. 

WORSHIPFUL    SOCIETY    OP    APOTHECARIES 
OP    LONDON. 

The  following  courses  are  required  for  the  license:  Des- 
criptive and  Surgical  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Dissections, 
Medicine,  two  courses,  of  six  months  each ;  Chemistry  and 
Morbid  Anatomy,  one  course,  of  six  months  each  ;  Practical 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Midwifery,  Forensic  Medicine, 
and  Toxicology,  and  Botany,  one  course,  of  three  months 
each.  Hospital  Medical  Practice  and  Clinical  Lectures,  two 
winter  and  two  summer  sessions.  An  apprenticeship  of  five 
years.  The  fee  for  the  license  is  61.  6s.  The  examination  is 
divided  into  two  parts. 

THE  SCOTTISH  DOUBLE   QUALIFICATION. 

Candidates  for  the  licences  of  these  bodies  are  required  to 
attend  the  following  courses  of  Lectures  :  Anatomy,  Prac- 
tical Anatomy,  Physiology,  Medicine,  and  Surgery,  two 
courses  of  six  months  each  ;  Materia  Medica,  Practical  ^Che- 
mistry, Forensic  Medicine,  Midwifery,  and  Diseases  of  Women 
and  Children,  Pathological  Anatomy,  Practical  Pharmacy,  one 
course  of  three  months  each.  Hospital  practice— Medical  and 
Surgical,  with  Clinical  Lectures,  two  winter  and  two  summer 
sessions  each  ;  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  Vaccination.  The 
fee  for  the  Double  Qualification  is  161.  There  are  two  Exa- 
minations. 

VACATIONS. 

There  are  Three  Months'  Vacations  during  the  year — viz., 
April,  after  the  Winter  Session,  and  August  and  September, 
after  the  Summer  Session. 

ORDER  OF  STUDY. 

The  followiag  Order  of  Study  meets  the  regulations  of  all 

the  above  Examining  Boards  : — 

Fikst  Winter  Session. — Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Physio- 
logy, Dissections,  Surgical  Hospital  Practice,  Surgical 
Clinical  Lectures. 

First  Summer  Session. — Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics, Botany,  Practical  Chemistry,  Practical  Pharmacy, 
Surgical  Hospital  Practice,  Surgical  Clinical  Lectures. 

Second  Winter  Session. — Anatomy,  Physiology,  Dissec- 
tions, Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Surgery,  Medical  Hospital  Practice,  Surgical  Hos- 
pital Practice,  Surgical  Clinical  Lectures. 

Second  Summer  Session. — Midwifery,  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence, Medical  Hospital  Practice,  Medical  Clinical  Lectures, 
Surgical  Hospital  Praciice,  Surgical  Clinical  Lectures,  De- 
monstrations of  Morbid  Anatomy. 

Third  Winter  Session. — Principles  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  Medical  Hos- 
pital Practice,  Medical  Clinical  Lectures,  Surgical  Hospital 
Practice,  Surgical  Clinical  Lectures,  Demonstrations  of  Mor- 
bid Anatomy,  Practical  Midwifery. 

Third  Summer  Session.— Medical  Hospital  Practice, 
Medical  Clinical  Lectures,  Demonstrations  of  Morbid  Ana' 
tomy,  Practical  Midwifery. 


HOSPITAL    PRACTICE    REQUIRED    FOR    THE 
ABOVE    DIPLOMAS. 


London. 


£    e.    d. 


St.  Bartholomew's(inthreehalf-yearly  insta'mentsof  31?.  10s  , 

Sll.  10s.,  and  3QI.  15s.) 99  15  0 

Charing-Cross  (in  three  yearly  instalmentsof36L  15s.,  311. 10s., 
and  14Z.  14s.,  in  the  case  of  Matriculated  Students  a  de- 
duction of  8  per  cent.)    82  19  0 

St.  George's  Hospital  (in  yearly  instalments  of  42?.,  42?.,  and 

10?.  10s.)       94  10  0 

Guy's  Hospital  (in  three  yearly  instalments  of  40?.,  49?.,  and 

10?.) 90  0  0 

King's  College  (in  one  sum) 100  0  0 

,,              (in  instalments  of  5-?.  10s.,  42?.,  and  10?.  10s.)  105  0  0 

London  Hospitai  (in  two  instalments  of  44?.  2s.  each.)         . .  68  4  0 

St.  Mary's  (in  one  sum)         81  4  0 

,,         (in  instalments  by  arrangement  with  the  Dean)  ..  84  5  0 

Middlesex,  unlimited  (or  in  yearly  instalments  of  35?.,  35?., 

and  20?.,  and  10?.  each  succeeding  year)       90  0  0 

St.  Thomas's  (in  yearly  instalments  of  40?.,  40?.,  and  10.)     ..  90  0  0 

University  College  (payable  in  yearly  instalments  of  54?.  6s., 

83?.  12s.,  and  71. 7s.)        95  5  0 

■Westminster  (in  one  sum) 70  0  0 

„           (in  yearly  instalments  of  35?.,  30?.,  and  10?.)    . .  75  0  0 

The  Provinces. 

Birmingham— Queen's  College  and  Hospital 84  0  0 

Birmingham — Queen's  College  and  General  Hospital  ..         ..  84  0  0 
Bristol  Medical  School  and  Bristol  Royal  Infirmary    . .         . .  103  15  0 
Bristol  Medical  School  and  Bristol  General  Hospital  . .         . .  92  10  0 
Leeds  Medical  School  and  Infirmary  (in  two  yearly  instal- 
ments)            88  2  0 

Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  School  (Lectures  only)      ..         ..  42  0  0 

Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  School  and  Northern  Hospital   . .  68  5  0 

Manchester  Medical  School  and  Infirmary        84  0  0 

Newcastle  School  and  Infirmary  (in  one  payment)      . .         . .  64  1  0 

Sheffield  Medical  School  and  Infirmary 76  15  0 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Professors  of  the  Medical  Faculty. — Winter  Courses  :  Medi- 
cine, Dr.  James  Russell,  Dr.  Balthazar  W.  Foster  ;  Surgery, 
Mr.  Oliver  Pemberton,  Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan  ;  Anatomy,  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Bracey,  M.B.  Lond.,  and  J.  F.  West,  F.R.C.  S.  j  Phy- 
siology, Dr.  Richard  Norris,  Mr.  T.  H.  Bartleet,  M.  B.  Lond.  ; 
Chemistry,  Dr.  Alfred  Hill,  F.C.S.  ;  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy, 
Mr.  William  Thomas,  M.B.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.  Summer 
Courses  :  Midwifery,  Mr.  John  Clay,  Mr.  John  Bassett  ; 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Mr.  Samuel  Berry  and 
Dr.  R.  C.  R.  Jordan  ;  Forensic  Medicine  and  Toxicology,  Mr. 
Thomas  Swain  arid  Dr.  Alfred  Hill  ;  .Practical  Chemistry, 
Mr.  Alfred  Anderson,  F.C.S.  ;  Botany,  Dr.  AViliam  Hinds; 
Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Mr.  J.  St.  S.  Wilders  and 
Mr.  Edward  Mackey,  M.B.  Lond.  ;  Ophthalmic  Surgery,  Mr. 
J.  Vose  Solomon  ;  Dental  Surgery,  Mr.  Thos.  Hawkins  ;  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  Dr.  Thomas  Savage  ;  Medical  Tutor  and 
Registrar,  Mr.  James  Hinds,  M.B.  Lond. 

Hospital  Practice  may  be  attended  at  either  the  General 
Hospital  or  the  Queen's  Hospital,  which  are  equidistant  from 
the  College. 

Resident  Students.— Students  may  reside  within  the  College, 
where  they  will  be  provided  with  rooms  and  hoard,  and  will  lie 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Warden  and  Resident  Tutors, 
Resident  Students  are  expected  to  attend  the  College  Chapel, 
unless  specially  exempted  by  the  Warden. 

Resident  Tutors.— The  Professor  of  Classics,  the  Profesor  of 
Mathematics,  and  the  Medical  Tutor. 

Sclwlarsh  I    izes.—  Two  Warneford  Scholarships,  the 

Sands  Cox  Prize  (value  of  20/.),  the  Warden's  Prize  (of  the 
valuo  of  five  guineas),  the  Percy  P'i/.e  (books  of  the  \:\\\w  of 
five  guineas),  and  Class  Prizes,  Medals,  and  Certinoatet  of 
Honour  are  awarded  annually. 

The  prospectus  of  the  Medical  Department,  and  farther  in- 
formation, mav  be  obtained  by  application  to  the  Rev.  the 
Warden  at  the  College  ;  or   to"  IV  .1>.   !    OM 

square,  Birmingham,  Physician  to  the  Goneral  Hospital;  or 
to  Professor  Furneaux  Jordan,  Colniore  row,  Birmingham, 
Surgeon  to  the  Queen's  Hospital. 
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THE  QUEERS  HOSPITAL,  BIRMINGHAM . 

Physicians.  Dr.  Fleming,  Dr.  Johnston,   Dr.  Heslop.     Sur- 
geons, Mr.  West,  Mr.  Gamgee,  Mr.  Furneaux  Jordan,  Mr.  J. 
Wilder*.     Dental  Surgeon,  Mr  Adams  Parker.     Resi- 
dent Physician   and  Medical  Tutor,    Dr.  Sawyer.     Resident 
Surgeon  and  Surgical  tutar,  Dr.  Jolly. 

Several  Clinical  Prizes  are  offered  for  competition  to  Students 
of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years.     They  vary  from  ! 
to  LI.  5s.  in  value. 

The  Hospital  has  special  wards  for  Diseases  of  Children  and 
Venereal  Diseases.  Clinical  Lectures  and  Instruction  are 
delivered  daily  at  the  Hospital  by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
Fees  are  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  H.  C.  Burdett,  Resident  Secretary 
to  the  Hospital.  The  register  of  tickets  for  attendance  on 
Clinical  Lectures,  and  on  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice,  is 
open  at  the  Hospital  from  October  1  to  October  15,  1870,  and 
May  1  to  May  15,1871.  Special  instruction  in  Dental  Surgery 
by  Mr.  Adams  Parker.     1- 


GENERAL  HOSPITAL,   BIRMINGHAM. 

Physicians,  Dr.  Bell  Fletcher,  Dr.  Russell,  Dr.  Wade,  Dr. 
Foster.  Surgeons,  Mr.  Alfred  Baker,  Mr.  Oliver  Pemberton, 
Mr.  T.  H.  Bartleet,  Mr.  W.  P.  Goodhall.  Resident  Physician 
and  Tutor,  Dr.  Welch.     Resident  Surgeon,  Mr.  May. 

Clinical  Lectures  are  delivered  by  the  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  every  week  during  the  Session. 


BRISTOL  MEDICAL    SCHOOL,  SESSION  1870-71. 

The  Winter  Session  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  3, 
1870.  Medicine,  Dr.  Martyn  and  Dr.  Fox,  Surgery,  Mr.  Coe 
and  Mr.  Leonard.  General  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Messrs. 
Atchley  and  Steele.  Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy,  Mr. 
Lansdown  and  Mr.  Tibbits.  Superintendence  of  Dissections, 
Messrs.  Dowson  and  Dobson.     Chemistry,  Mr.  Coomber. 

The  Summer  Session  will  commence  on  May  1,  1871.  Mid- 
wifery, and  Diseases  of  Women,  Dr.  J.  G.  Swayne.  Forensic 
Medicine,  Mr.  E.C.  Board.  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics, 
Dr.  G.  F.  Burder.  Botany,  Mr.  A.  Leipner.  Practical  Che- 
mistry, Mr.  Coomber.     Comparative  Anatomy,  Mr.  Atchley. 

Competitive  Examinations  are  held  amongst  Students  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  years  respectively  ;  and  prizes  of  money, 
instruments,  and  books,  are  annually  awarded. 

Medical  and  Surgical  Hospital  Practice  and  Clinical  Lec- 
tures are  attended  at  the  Royal  Infirmary  or  at  the  General 
Hospital. 

BRISTOL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

The  Infirmary  contains  212  beds.  Physicians,  Dr.  Brittan, 
Dr.  Fairbrother,  Dr.  Fox,  Dr.  Beddoe.  Surgeons,  Mr.  Bernard, 
Mr.  Leonard,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Tibbits,  and  Mr.  Steele. 

Clinical  Clerks  are  appointed  without  extra  fee.  A  Gold 
Medal  and  other  Prizes  are  awarded  annually.  Patients 
admitted  in  1669;  In-patients,  2,655;  out-patients,  21,933; 
total,  24,588. 


BRISTOL  GENERAL  HOSPITAL. 

The  Hospital  contains  130  beds.  Physicians,  Dr.  Martyn, 
Dr.  Burder,  Dr.  Fripp.  Surgeons,  Mr."  Coe,  Mr.  Lansdown, 
Dr.  H.  Marshal],  Mr.  G.  F.  Atchley.  Physician-accoucheur, 
Dr.  Swayne.  Two  Scholarships  of  15/.  each  are  awarded 
annually.  Also  a  Scholarship,  called  the  Sanders  Scholarship 
for  the  study  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  being  the  interest  of 
500/.  (to  be  given  annually),  bequeathed  to  the  Hospital  by 
the  late  J.  N.  Sanders,  Esq. 

Resident  Pupils  (including  board,  lodging,  and  washing), 
100/.  for  the  first  year,  60/.  for  each  subsequent  year.  Or  for 
five  years,  with  apprenticeship  to  the  Hospital,  260/. 


LEEDS  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 
The  Winter  Session  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  3, 
1 870.  Anatomy,  by  James  Seaton,  M. R.  C.S.,  Robert  T.  Land, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  and  John  A.  Nunneley,  M.B.,  M  R.C.S. 
Physiology,  by  William  Hall,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Thomas  R. 
Jessop,  F.R.C.S.  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by 
Charles  Chadwick,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  John  D.  Heaton,  M.D., 


F.R.C.P.,  and  T.  C.  Allbutt,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  Principles 
and  Practice  of  Surgery,  by  Claudius  G.  Wheelhouse,  F.B.C.S., 
and  T.  Pridgin  Teale,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.  Chemistry,  by  J. 
Chapman  Wilson,  F .  C.  S.  Mater i  a  M  edica,  by  John  E .  Eddison, 
M.D.  Midwifery,  by  W.Hall,  M.R.C.S.  Forsenic  Medicine, 
by  Thomas  Scattergood,  M.R.C.S.  Botany,  by  Edward 
Atkinson,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.  Comparative  Anatomy,  bv  C.  G. 
Wheelhouse,  F.R.C.S.,  andT.  C.  Allbutt.  II. A.,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 
Assistant-Demonstrators  of  Anatomv,  Robert  Parr  Oglesby, 
M.R.C.S.,  and  Charles  James  Wright,  M.R.C.S.  Demon- 
strations in  Operative  Surgery,  by  Messrs.  S.  Hey,  C.  G. 
Wheelhouse,  and  Pridgin  Teale.  Demonstrations  of  Skin 
Diseases,  by  Dr.  Allbutt,  at  the  Infirmary.  Ophthalmoscopic 
Demonstrations,  by  Mr.  T.  Prigdin  Teale. 

Prizes. — At  the  close  of  each  Session,  Examinations  for 
Prizes  are  held,  when  Silver  and  Bronze  Medals,  Books,  and 
Certificates  of  Honour  are  presented  according  to  merit.  Two 
Clinical  Prizes  of  10/.  each,  a  Forsenic  Medicine  prize  of  10/., 
and  two  Chemical  Scholarships,  are  awarded  to  Students. 

thips  and  Dresserships. — In  accordance  with 
the  recent  requirements  of  the  Examining  Boards,  it  is  now 
arranged  that  every  Student  in  turn  shall  pass  through  the 
offices  of  Clinical  Clerk  and  Dresser.  Nd  Certificate  of  Hos- 
pital Practice  will  be  granted  to  Students  who  have  not  held 
faces. 

il  Officers. — Four  House -Surgeons  are  elected 
for  the  service  of  the  Infirmary,  to  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Resident  Medical  Officer.  They  are  chosen  from  those 
senior  Students  who  have  shown  industry  and  skill  as  Dressers 
and  Clinical  Clerks.  They  are  provided  with  private  apart- 
ments, board,  gas,  and  coal,  in  the  Hospital,  without  charge. 

Honorary  Medical  Officers  of  the  Hospital. — Consulting  Sur- 
geon :  William  Hey.  F.R.  C.S.  Phvsicians  :  Charles  Chadwick, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P. ;  John  Deakin  Heaton.  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.;  and 
T.  Clifford  Allbutt,  M.A,  M.D.,  F.L.S.  Surgeons  :  Samuel 
Hey,    F.R.'  ,  Wheelhouse,   F.R.C.S.;   T.    Pridgin 

Teale,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S. ;  T.  R.  Jessop,  F.R.C.S. 


LIVERPOOL  ROYAL  INFIRMARY  SCHOOL  OF 

MEDICINE. 

The  Introductory  Address  will  be  delivered  on  October  3, 
1870,  at  3  p.m.,  by  Dr.  Brown. 

Hospital  Practice,  Royal  Infirmary. — Physicians,  Dr.  Vose, 
Dr.  Turnbull,  Dr.  Inman.  Surgeons,  Mr.  Stubbs,  Mr. 
Bickersteth,  Mr.  Hakes.  Assistant-Surgeons,  Mr.  Harrison. 
House-Surgeons,  Dr.  Cleaver  and  Mr.  Matthews.  Pathologist, 
Mr.  Banks.     Dental  Surgeon,  Mr.  Snape. 

tor  Session. — Medicine,  Dr.  Cameron.  Sur- 
gery, Mr.  Harrison.  Physiology,  Dr.  Waters.  Anatomy, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Banks.  Dissection,  Dr.  Glynn  and  Mr.  E.  A. 
Browne.     Chemistry,  Dr.  Brown. 

ires,  Summer  Session. — Midwifery,  Dr.  Steele.  Diseases 
of  Children,  Dr.  Gee.  Materia  Medica,  Dr.  Nevins.  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  Dr.  E.  Whittle,  Toxicology  and  Practical 
Chemistry,  Dr.  Brown.  Botany,  Dr.  W.  Carter.  Ophthalmic 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  Dr.  fiibbert  Taylor.  Comparative 
Aaatomy  and  Zoology,  Dr.  Davidson. 

Exhibitions. — Royal  Infirmary  Medical  Scholarship — value 
42/. — consisting  of  Gold  Medal,  value  10/.  10s.,  and  Six 
Months'  Free  Board  and  Residence,  with  Clerkship  and 
Dressership,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary. — Four  Exhibitions  — 
value  31/.  10s.  each — consisting  of  Six  Months'  Free  Board 
and  Residence  in  the  Royal  Lnfirmary. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  SCHOOL    OF   MEDICINE. 

Hospital  Practice  is  obtained  at  the  Newcastle  Infirmary, 
which  contains  230  beds,  and  in  which  the  required  Clinical 
Lectures  are  delivered.  Two  Resident  Clinical  Clerkships, 
four  Resident  Dresserships,  and  four  Non-resident  Dresser- 
ships, are  gratuitous,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  There  are  four  Scholarships  of  25/.  a-year,  each 
tenable  for  four  years  by  Students  residing  at  Durham,  or 
Newcastle,  also  the  Dickinson  Scholarship  of  15/.  for  general 
proficiency.  At  the  end  of  each  Session  a  Silver  Medal  and 
Certificate  of  Honour  will  be  awarded,  after  examination,  to 
the  best  Student  in  each  class. 
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SHEFFIELD  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  practice  at  this  school  affords  an  excellent  field  for 
study,  especially  Operative  Surgery,  in  consequence  of  the 
large  number  of  Accidents  continually  occuring  in  the  manu- 
facturing Establishments  surrounding.  The  Sheffield  Royal 
Infirmary  contains  150  beds,  and  is  an  admirably  appointed  in- 
stitution . 

MANCHESTER  ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY,  FAULKNER  STREET. 

The  Winter  Session  will  commence  October  3,  with  an  Intro- 
ductory Address  by  L.  H.  Grindon. 

Winter  Session,  1870-71. — Physiology,  by  Mr.  Smith.  De- 
scriptive Anatomy,  by  Mr.  Lund  and  Mr.  Bradley.  Practical 
Anatomy,  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Bradley.  Chemistry,  by  Mr.  Stone. 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Roberts  and  Dr. 
Morgan.  Principles,  Practice,  and  Operations  of  Surgery,  by 
Mr.  Southam.  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Pathology,  of  the 
Eye,  by  Mr.  Hunt. 

Summer  Session. — Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and 
Children,  Dr.  Thorburn.  General  Pathology  and  Morbid  Ana- 
tomy, by  Dr.  Simpson.  Materia  Medica,  Medical  Botany,  and 
Therapeutics,  by  Mr.  Somers.  Forensic  Medicine,  by  Mr. 
Harrison.  Botany,  by  Mr.  Grindon.  Practical  Chemistry,  by 
Mr.  Stone.     Comparative  Anatomy,  by  Mr.  Bradley. 

ScholarsJiips.  — In  addition  to  prizes,  amounting  to  36  guineas 
for  general  proficiency,  Three  Scholarships  for  perpetual  stu- 
dents will  be  offered  for  competition—one  of  201.  for  third  year's 
students;  one  of  151.  for  second  year's  students  ;  one  of  101.  for 
first  year's  students. 

ROYAL  INFIRMARY,  EDINBURGH. 

In  this  Hospital  a  portion  of  the  beds  is  set  apart  for  Clini- 
cal Instruction  by  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Courses  of  Clinical  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  also 
given  by  the  Ordinary  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Separate 
Wards  are  devoted  to  Fever,  Small-pox,  Venereal  Diseases, 
Diseases  of  Women,  Diseases  of  the  Eye  ;  also  to  cases  of  In- 
cidental Delirium  or  Insanity.  Post-mortem  Examinations 
are  conducted  in  the  Anatomical  Theatre  by  the  Pathologist, 
who  also  gives  Practical  Instruction  in  Pathological  Anatomy 
and  Histology.  Professors  of  Clinical  Medicine,  Dr.  Bennett, 
Dr.  Laycock,  Dr.  Maclagan,  Dr.  Sanders.  Extra  Physician 
and  Lecturer  on  Diseases  Peculiar  to  Women,  Dr.  J.  Mat- 
thews Duncan.  Ordinary  Physicians  and  Lecturers  on  Clini- 
cal Medicines,  Dr.  Rutherford  Haldane,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Balfour, 
Dr.  T.  Grainger  Stewart.  Assistant-Physicians,  Dr.  Claud 
Muirhead,  Dr.  Thos.  R.  Fraser.  Consulting-Surgeon,  Dr. 
Dunsmure.  Professor  of  Surgery,  Mr.  Spence.  Ordinary 
Acting-Surgeons,  Dr.  J.  D.  Gillespie  (Lecturer  on  Clinical 
Surgery),  Dr.  P.  H.  Watson,  Mr.  Thos.  Annandale.  Professor 
of  Clinical  Surgery,  Mr.  Lister.  Ophthalmic  Surgeons,  Mr. 
Walker,  Dr.  D.  A.  Robertson.  Assistant-Surgeons,  Dr.  Joseph 
Bell,  Dr.  John  Duncan.  Dental  Surgeon,  Dr.  John  Smith. 
Pathologist,  Dr.  James  B.  Pettigrew.  Hospital  Tickets. — 
Perpetual,  in  One  Payment,  10Z.  ;  Annual,  51.  5s.  ;  Half- 
yearly,  31.  3s.  ;  Quarterly,  11.  lis.  6d.  Separate  payments 
for  Two  Years  entitle  the  Student  to  a  Perpetual  Ticket. 
No  Fees  are  payable  for  any  Medical  or  Surgical  Appointment 
in  this  Hospital. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ABERDEEN. 

Faculty  of    Medicine — Session  1870-71. 

Winter  Session  commencing  on  Wednesday,  October  26. — 
Anatomy,  Professor  Struthers,  M.D.,  31.  3s.  Practical  Anatomy 
and  Demonstrations,  Professor  Struthers  and  the  Demonstrator, 
21.  28.  Chemistry,  Professor  Brazier,  31.  3s.  Institutes  of 
Medicine,  Professor  Ogilvie,  31.  3s.  Surgery,  Professor  Pirrie, 
31. 3s.  Practice  of  Medicine,  Professor  Macrobin,  M.D.,  3Z.  3s. 
Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Professor 
Inglis,  3/.  3s.  Zoology,  with  Comparative  Anatomy,  Professor 
NicoL  3/.  3s.   Medical  Jurisprudence,  Professor  Ogston,  31.  3s. 

Summer  Session,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  in  May. — 
Botany,  Professor  Dickie,  3/.  3s.  Materia  Medica  (100  Lec- 
tures), Professor  Harvey,  3/.  3s.  Practical  Anatomy  and 
Histology,  Professor  Struthers  and  the  Demonstrator,  21.  2s. 
Practical  Chemistry,  Professor  Brazier,  3/.  3s.  Zoology,  with 
Comparative  Anatomy,  Professor  Nichol,  31.  3s. 


Matriculation  Fee  for  the  Winter  and  Summer  Sessions,  11. 
For  the  Summer  Session  alone  1 0s. 

Royal  Infirmary  :  Perpetual  Fee  to  Hospital  Practice,  61.  ; 
or  First  Year,  31.  10s.  ;  Second  Year,  31.  Clinical  Medicine, 
Drs.  Harvey  and  Smith,  31.  3s.  Clinical  Surgery,  Drs.  Pirrie, 
Kerr,  and  Fiddes,  31.  3s.  Pathology,  Dr.  Rodger,  21.  2s. 
Dental  Surgery,  Mr.  Williamson. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  GLASGOW. 

Faculty  of  Medicine. — The  Classes  open  for  the  Winter  Ses- 
sion on  Tuesday,  October  25,  1870,  when  an  Introductory  Lec- 
ture will  be  given  by  Professor  Young. 

Chemistry,  Practical  Chemistry,  and  Chemical  Laboratory, 
Dr.  Anderson,  31.  3s.  Practice  of  Physic,  Dr.  Gairdner,  31.  3s. 
Anatomy,  Anatomical  Demonstrations,  and  Practical  Anatomy, 
Dr.  Allen  Thomson  and  Demonstrator,  81.  8s.  Materia  Medica, 
Dr.  Cowan,  31.  3s.  Forensic  Medicine,  Dr.  Rainy,  31.  3s.  Sur- 
gery, Dr.  Macleod,  31.  3s.  Midwifery,  Dr.  Leishman,  31.  3a. 
Institutes  of  Medicine,  Dr.  A.  Buchanan,  31.  3s.  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Clinical  Surgery,  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
Royal  Infirmary. 


ANDERSON'S    UNIVERSITY,    GLASGOW. 

Winter  Session  1870  opens  October  26. 

Chemistry,  Practical  Chemistry,  and  Laboratory,  Vacant  ; 
Surgery,  Dr.  James  Dunlop  ;  Institutes  of  Medicine  (Phy- 
siology), Dr. Watson  ;  Anatomy,  Anatomical  Demonstrations, 
Practical  Anatomy,  or  Dissection,  Dr.  G.  Buchanan  ;  Practice 
of  Medicine,  Dr.  M'Call  Anderson  ;  Materia  Medica,  Dr. 
Morton  ;  Hospital  Practice  in  Royal  Infirmary  ;  Clinical  Lec- 
tures in  Royal  Infirmary. 

Summer  Session. 

Midwifery,  Dr.  J.  G.  Wilson  ;  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Dr. 
P.  A.  Simpson;  Surgical  Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy,  Osteo- 
logy for  beginners,  Dr.  George  Buchanan  ;  Practical  Che- 
mistry, Vacant. 

Class  Fees  :  For  each  of  the  above  Courses  of  Lectures,  first 
Session,  21.  2s.  ;  second  Session,  11.  Is.  ;  afterwards  free. 

Anatomy  Class  Fees  :  For  both  Courses  (Lectures  and  De- 
monstrations), first  Session,  41.  4s.  ;  second  Session,  41.  4s.  : 
afterwards  free. 

Practical  Anatomy  ;  The  Dissecting-room  is  free  for  two 
Sessions  to  those  who  attend  both  Courses  of  Anatomy.  After 
the  second  year  the  fee  for  Practical  Anatomy  is  11.  Is.  per 
Session. 

The  Fees  for  all  the  Lectures  and  Hospital  Practice  required 
of  Candidates  for  the  Diplomas  of  Physicians  and  Surgeon 
amount  to  45 1. 


GLASGOW  ROYAL  INFIRMARY. 

The  Winter  Session  commences  on  November  1,  1870.  Phy- 
sicians, Drs.W.  T.  Gairdner,  Steven  Perry,  M'Call  Anderson, 
and  Scott  Orr.  Surgeons,  Drs.  E.Watson,  Dewat,  Macleod,  G. 
Buchanan,  and  J.  Morton.  Fever  Physicians,  Drs.  James  Mae- 
laren  and  M.  Charteris. 

Number  of  beds,  583. 

Besides  the  Clinical  Instruction  given  at  the  bedside,  Lec- 
tures on  the  Cases  are  given  four  times  weekly,  at"  9  a.m., 
during  the  Winter  and  Summer  Sessions.  Regular  Operating 
days — Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 

The  valuable  Pathological  Museum  is  open  to  all  Students 
who  desire  to  examine  the  Preparations. 

Five  Physicians'  and  Five  Surgeons'  Assistants  perform  the 
duties  of  House-Physicians  and  House-Surgeons.  These  offiotl, 
held  for  one  year,  are  open  to  Students  of  the  fourth  year.  They 
are  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  Hospital  for  23f.  per  annum. 
Dressers  to  the  Surgical  Wards  and  Clerks  to  the  Dispensary 
are  appointed  without  fee. 

Feus  admitting  to  the  Medical  and  Surgical  Practice  and  the 
Clinical  Lectures  : — For  Ticket  :  the  first  year,  3/.  3s.;  second 
year,  31.  3*.  ;  third  and  perpetual,  11.  Is.  ;  for  six  months' 
attendance,  21.  2s.  ;  three  months',  12.  lis.  6d.  Practical  Phar- 
macy, six  months,  31.  3a. 

Fees  for  Clinical  Lectures,  on  Medicine,  31.  3s.,  on  Surgery, 
Zl.  3s. 
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IRELAND. 

The  p  ractice  of  the  Profession  in  Ireland,  though  not  nearly 
as  remunerative  as  in  England,  still  affords  a  certain  prospect 
to  any  Medical  man  who  is  content  with  modest  independence. 
Irish  Medical  men  pride  themselves  on  holding  a  higher 
social  position  than  the  English  general  Medical  practitioner. 
They  are  entitled  to  meet  the  gentry  of  their  locality  on  terms 
of  equality,  and  it  is  not  necessary  or  usual  for  them  to  endanger 
their  prestige  by  the  adoption  of  the  trading  or  Christmas  bill 
system  which  obtains  elsewhere.  In  fact,  what  they  lose  in 
income  they  gain  in  rank. 

In  order  to  put  the  career  of  the  Irish  Student  as  plainly  as 
possible,  we  narrate  the  progress  of  an  ideal  person,  from  the 
day  on  which  he  takes  his  first  step  towards  medicine  to  the 
hour  of  his  issue  from  the  cocoon  of  studentship,  a  fully- 
developed  surgeon. 

The  parents  and  guardians  of  Master  Robert  Sawyer  have, 
after  much  discussion,  decided  that  he  shall  be  a  doctor.  He 
has  had  a  moderate  amount  of  schooling,  at  least  the  very 
moderate  amount  which  is  essential  for  the  Medical  prelimi- 
nary examinations,  and  his  father  is  ready  to  expend  at  least 
£130  on  his  Medical  education,  that  sum  being  divided  over 
four  years,  or  paid  down  in  order  to  secure  the  advantage  of 
a  considerable  saving. 

THE   CHOICE    OF    SCHOOLS   AND    COLLEGES 

will  depend  on  various  circumstances,  and  on  the  aspirations 
of  Master  Sawyer.  If  he's  intended  to  make  a  fortune  and 
enlighten  his  generation  as  a  metropolitan  practitioner,  and  if 
money  and  education  are  plenty,  he  will  probably  take  Uni- 
versity degrees  in  Arts  and  in  his  profession.  If  the  attain- 
ment of  fair  professional  rank  on  moderate  terms  be  desired, 
the  College  of  Surgeons  and  College  of  Physicians  will  serve 
every  purpose.  If  cheapness  and  the  obtaining  a  licence  to 
practise  without  much  trouble  or  3evere  study  be  the  object, 
there  are  Licensing  Bodies  who  will  be  glad  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  candidate. 

The  choice  of  a  School,  Hospital,  and  College  having  been 
made,  Master — now  Mister — Sawyer  is  perhaps  sent  to  those 
to  pass  his 

PRELIMINARY   EXAMINATION 

in  general  education,  but  if  he  be  either  lazy  or  ignorant, 
he  may  adjourn  that  unpleasant  process,  dc  die  in 
until  the  eve  of  his  final  qualification  as  a  Surgeon.  The 
preliminary  examination  is,  however,  not  to  be  feared,  inas- 
much as  most  Licensing  Bodies  are  anxious  to  secure  students 
by  making  the  first  steps  in  learning  very  easy. 

The  preliminary  examination  (of  the  subjects  of  which 
details  will  be  found  in  the  official  regulations  of  each  College) 
having  been  passed  or  postponed,  Mr.  Sawyer  comes  to  town 
to  begin  work. 

He  may  do  so  either  (1.)  on  his  own  account,  or  (2.)  he  may 
become  voluntarily  a  pupil  of  some  Medical  man,  usually  a 
teacher  or  hospital  surgeon,  who  can  assist  him  in  his  stu- 
dential  course.  This  is  by  no  means  a  requirement  of  any  of 
the  Colleges  ;  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  option.  Should  the 
student  pursue  the  first  course,  he  usually  comes  to  town, 
takes  a  lodging  close  to  his  School  and  Hospital,  either  by 
himself  or  in  companionship  with  some  chum,  and  either 
arranges  to  maintain  himself  or  to  board  with  his  landlady. 
There  is,  of  course,  every  degree  of  expense  and  of  comfort,  but 
we  should  say  that  reasonable  yet  frugal  living  may  be  had  in 
Dublin  at  about  10s.  per  week  for  lodging,  and  £5  to  £6  per 
month  for  maintenance. 

We  would  here,  as  a  matter  of  private  judgment,  remark 
that  it  is  better  for  parents  to  have  board  provided  on  a  good  sub- 
stantial scale  by  the  house.  Young  men  are  too  apt  to 
spend  their  money  on  luxuries  or  extravagancies,  and  make 
up  the  deficit  by  using  insufficient  food,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  health. 


APPRENTICESHIP. 

Should  the  student  prefer  becoming  a  pupil  of  some  Medical 
man,  hospital  surgeon  or  lecturer,  he  can  make  terms  by 
private  agreement,  either  as  a  resident  in  the  house  of  his 
master  or  as  an  extern  pupil.  The  terms  for  such  advantages 
vary  considerably.  A  usual  bargain  is  that  the  master  shall, 
in  consideration  of  a  payment  varying  from  £125  to  £150,  un- 
dertake to  pay  all  educational  expenses  whatsoever,  and,  in 
addition,  the  intern  pupil  pays  £6  6s.  per  month  for  his  main- 
tenance during  the  nine  months  he  is  in  town.  Under  other 
arrangements  the  master  will  receive,  say  £100,  for  a  session 
of  nine  months,  and  will  undertake  all  expenses,  whether 
professional  or  domestic. 

These  sums  are  what  we  would  consider  fair  to  both  sides  ; 
but  as  it  is  a  matter  of  voluntary  arrangement  and  of  superiority 
of  advantages,  experience,  and  success  offered,  we  can  only 
suggest  what  seems  equitable. 

COST   OF   EDUCATION. 

Should  the  student  proceed  on  his  account,  the  lectures 
necessary  for  the  L.R.  C.S.I,  will  amount  to  £65  ;  hospital 
attendance  about  £25  ;  lying-in  hospital  from  £4  4s.  to  £7  7s. 
These,  with  the  diploma  fee  of  £26  5s.,  represent  the  essen- 
tials. The  sum  of  £52  10s.,  paid  down  at  the  commencement, 
is  taken  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  as  payment  in  full  for  all 
lectures  requisite,  and  all  the  hospitals  allow  a  considerable 
discount.  Thus,  the  absolute  payment  will  amount  to  some- 
where about  £83,  taking  the  minimum  mode  of  payment.  In 
addition  to  this  sum  are  to  be  considered  the  payments  for 
"grinding  "  or  "  coaching,"  as  the  Londoners  call  it,  the  fixed 
sum  is,  for  private  teaching,  £15  15s.  for  the  surgical  and 
medical  qualifications,  and  £5  5s.  for  pharmacy,  &c.  Should 
the  candidate  "grind"  for  the  army  and  navy  examinations, 
a  fee  varying  from  £10  10s.  to  £21  is,  we  believe,  usual. 
Should  the  candidate  perform  operations  on  the  subject  as  a 
practice,  they  will  cost  something  extra.  So  that,  assuming 
the  extras  or  voluntary  costs  are  incurred,  the  total  will  vary 
say  from  £114  to  £120  on  a  moderate  scale  ;  it  is  of  course  to 
be  expected  that  pupil  holders  should  have  some  extra  pay- 
ment, we,  therefore,  have  named  £155. 

It  Mr.  Sawyer  becomes  an  apprentice,  he  need  trouble  him- 
self nothing  about  his  payments.  If  he  is  his  own  manager, 
he  must  enter  his  name  with  the  Secretaries  of  the  School  and 
Hospital,  and  pay  for  the  Lectures  and  Hospital  he  intends  to 
take  out.  If  he  is  wise  he  will  not  adjourn  the  majority  of 
his  lectures,  as  he  may,  to  the  next  year,  but  will  take  in  his 
first  year  a  full  third  of  his  curriculum.  He  is  supposed  to 
pay  the  Professor's  fee  or  Hospital  fee  in  full  on  entering  his 
name,  but  few  students  do  so,  and  many,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
are  in  the  habit  of  entering  for  the  minimum  allowable  num- 
ber of  lectures,  and  paying  the  minimum  allowable  pro- 
portion of  the  fee,  putting  off  the  attendance  perhaps  for 
ever,  certainly  until  the  last  moment,  and  adjourning  the  pay- 
ment until  they  must  take  up  the  certificates. 

The  entry  of  names  and  commencement  of  study  is  sup- 
posed to  date  from  the  1st  of  October  in  each  year,  but  really 
does  date  from  the  1st  of  November,  and  may  be  delayed 
by  the  dilatory  until  the  25th  of  the  same  month. 

Mr.  Sawyer  then  begins  work,  attending  Hospital  each 
morning  at  nine  o'clock,  and  occupying  his  day  from  half-past 
eleven  to  five  between  lectures  and  dissections.  His  holidays 
— if  the  term  be  not  ignoble — are  a  fortnight  at  Christmas 
and  a  week  at  Easter,  and  he  finally  returns  home  at  the  end 
of  July. 

The  progress  of  eaoh  year  is  the  same,  except  that  he  usually 
devotes  more  attention  to  "grinding,"  dissection,  and  hospital 
dressership3,  and  less  to  lectures  in  his  latter  years  of  study, 
and  after  the  expiration  of  his  third  session,  his  student-hie, 
whether  it  tegin  in  laziness  and  end  in  hurry  and  incom- 
petency, or  whether  it  commence  in  diligence  and  end  in  the 
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confidence  of  proficiency,  ends  with  his  last  examination,  and 
he  goes  forth  into  the  world  either  an  ignoramus  or  a  reliable 
:  urgeon,  whichever  his  choice  may  have  been. 


UNIVERSITY  OF   DUBLIN. 

The  following  Degrees  and  Licences  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery  are  granted  by  the  University  of  Dublin  : — 

1.  Bachelor  in  Medicine.  2.  Doctor  in  Medicine.  3,  Mas- 
ter in  Surgery.  4.  Licentiate  in  Medicine.  5.  Licentiate  in 
Surgery. 

Matriculation. 

Every  student  must  be  matriculated  by  the  senior  lecturer, 
for  which  a  fee  of  five  shillings  is  payable  ;  but  he  need  not 
have  his  name  on  the  College  books,  or  attend  any  of  the 
academical  duties,  unless  he  desire  to  obtain  a  Licence  or  De- 
gree in  Medicine  or  Surgery.  No  student  can  be  admitted  for 
the  Winter  Courses  after  the  25th  of  November. 

QUALIFICATIONS   FOB   DEGREES   AND   LICENCES. 

Bachelor  in  Medicine. 

Candidates  must  be  graduates  in  Arts,  and  may  obtain  the 
degrees  at  the  aame  commencements  as  the  B.A.,  or  at  any 
subsequent  one.  The  medical  education  of  a  Bachelor  in 
Medicine  is  of  four  years'  duration,  and  comprises  the  following 
lectures  :  — 

Winter  Courses. — Anatomy  and  Physiology — Practical  Ana- 
tomy with  Dissections— Surgery— Chemistry — Practice  of 
Medicine — Midwifery. 

Summer  Courses. — Botany — Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy 
— Institutes  of  Medicine — Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Hospital  attendance  on  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  during  nine 
months,  with  three  consecutive  coui'ses  of  clinical  lectures. 
Also  nine  months'  additional  attendance  on  a  recognised 
hospital,  and  Practical  Midwifery. 

Any  of  the  courses  may  be  attended  at  any  recognized  medi- 
cal school,  and  three  of  them  at  Edinburgh  University,  pro- 
vided the  candidates  have  kept  an  Annus  Medicus  in  the 
School  of  Physic. 

The  schools  recognised  are — 1.  The  School  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  2.  The  Carmichael  School. 
3.  The  School  of  Steevens  'Hospital.  4.  The  Ledwich  School. 
5.  The  Cecilia-street  School. 

An  Annus  Medicus  may  be  kept  in  three  ways  1.  By 
attending  two  winter  courses.  2.  Or  one  winter  and  two  sum- 
mer courses.  3.  By  nine  months'  attendance  on  Sir  Patrick 
Dun's  Hospital  and  Clinical  Lectures  :  together  -with  one 
winter  course  or  two  summer  courses  of  three  months'  duration. 

The  fee  for  nine  months'  attendance  at  Sir  Patrick  Dun's 
Hospital  is  twelve  guineas. 

The  fee  for  the  Liceat  ad  Examinandum  is  £5. 

The  fee  for  the  degree  of  M.B.  is  £11. 

Dtctor  in  Medicine. 
A  doctor  in  medicine  must  be  M.B.  of  at  least  three  years' 
standing,  and  requires  no  other  qualification. 
Total  fees  for  this  degree,  £13. 

Master  in  Surgery. 

Thii  degree  can  only  be  obtained  by  Bachelors  of  Arts.  The 
curriculum  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  Licentiate  in  Surgery, 
as  given  below. 

Candidates  will  also  be  required  to  perform  surgical  opera- 
tions on  the  dead  subject. 

Total  amount  of  fees  for  the  degree  of  Ch.M.,  £16. 

Licentiate  in  Medic 
Candidates  for  the  licence  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  must  be 
matriculated  in  Medicine,  and  must  hive  completed  four  w.ns 
in  medical  studies,  and  must  pass  an  examination  in  Arts,  in- 
cluding  Greek,  Latin,  English,  and  M athematioa,  unless  they 
be  students  in  the  Senior  Freshman,  or  some  higher  class.  The 
Medical  course  necessary  for  a  Licence  in  Medicine  is  the  same 
a§  for  the  degree  of  M.B.     A  fee  of  £5  is  charged  on  taking 


the  Licence.  Licenciates  in  Surgery  of  the  Royal  Colleges 
of  Surgeons,  on  passing  the  Art  Examination,  will  be  admitted 
to  examination  for  the  Licence  in  Medicine.  Such  candidates 
will  be  exempted  from  examination  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery  : 
Fee  for  the  Liceat  ad  Examinandum,  £5.  Fee  for  the  Licence 
in  Medicine,  £5. 

Licentiate  in  Surgery. 
Candidates  must  have  kept  one  full  year  in  Arts,  and  will  be 
required  to  perform  surgical  operations  on  the  dead  subject. 
The  curriculum  extends  over  four  years,  and  is  as  follows  : — 
Two  courses  each  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Surgery  ;  three  courses  of  Demonstrations  and 
Dissections  ;  and  one  course  each  of  Practice  of  Medicine, 
Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Midwifery,  Laboratory  Chemistry, 
Botany,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Also  attendance  for 
three  Sessions,  each  of  nine  months,  on  a  recognized  hospital. 
Of  the  courses  of  lectures,  which  are  of  six  months'  duration, 
not  more  than  three  can  be  attended  during  any  one  session. 
Any  of  the  above-named  courses  may  be  attended  at  any  of 
the  medical  schools  at  Dublin,  provided  the  candidate  has  kept 
an  Annus  Medicus.  A  fee  of  £5  is  charged  for  the  licence, 
and  £5  for  the  Liceat. 

SESSIONAL  EXAMINATIONS. 
Candidates  for  degrees  and  licences  will  be  subjected  to  two 
examinations,  one  of  them  preliminary,  which  will  be  held  at 
the  close  of  the  second  year,  and  the  other,  after  the  full  curri- 
culum has  been  completed.  The  subjects  of  the  preliminary 
examination  are  the  following  :  Descriptive  Anatomy,  Botany, 
and  Materia  Medica,  Pharmacy,  Chemistry,  theoretical  and 
practical,  with  Chemical  Physics.  The  best  answers  at  the 
preliminary  examinations  will  be  elected  to  the  scholarships, 
provided  they  are  in  the  Senior  Freshman,  or  some  higher 
class,  and  have  kept  one  Annus  Medicus. 

PRIVILEGES   OF   MEDICAL   STUDENTS. 

Medical  students,  being  junior  or  senior  sophisters,  and  in 
attendance  on  the  full  courses  necessary  for  an  Annus  Medicus, 
are  exempted  from  the  classics  of  the  junior  sophister  year, 
and  from  one  of  the  three  optional  courses  (Mathematical 
Physics,  Experimental  Physics,  or  Classics)  of  the  senior 
sophister  year.  To  obtain  this  privilege  the  student  must  be 
matriculated,  and  the  certificate  of  his  attendance  on  lectures 
be  submitted  to  the  senior  lecturer. 

FREE  COURSES. 

Students  in  Arts  having  their  names  on  the  College-books 
will  be  permitted  to  attend  one  course  free  of  expense  with 
the  Professor  of  Botany,  and  to  attend  the  lectures  of  the 
University  Professors  at  half  price. 

MEDICAL     SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Two  medical  scholarships  are  given  annually,  value  207.  per 
annum  each,  tenable  for  two  years,  the°examinations  for  which 
are  held  each  year  in  June,  in  the  following  subjects  : — 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  and 
Botany. 

Medical  School  Exhibition. 

The  professors  of  the  University  school  give  three  exhibitions 
annually:  two  senior,  value  157.  and  107.,  open  to  all  students 
who  have  been  three  years  attending  the  school.  The  subjects 
being — Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  Pathology,  and  Forensic 
Medicine. 

One  junior,  value  157. — the  time  and  subjects  of  examina- 
tion being  the  same  as  those  for  the  medical  scholarship. 

Expense  of  obtaining  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  in  Medicine 
and  Master  in  Surgery  in  the  Universitv  of  Dublin  :— Lectures, 
497.  7s.  ;  Hospitals,  287.  7s.  ;  Degree  Fees,  327.  =1097.  14s.  ; 
Private  Tuition,  say,  207.  ;  Total,  1297.  14s. 

N.B. — As  no  degrees  in  Medicine  or  Surgery  are  conferred 
except  upon  graduates  in  Arts,  the  expense  of  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Arts,  amounting  altogether  to  837.  4s.,  should  bo 
added  to  the  foregoing,  making  the  total  cost  something  over 
2007. 

The  Board  of  Trinity  College  have  recently  passed  orders  :  — 
1.  That  three-fourths  of  tho  courses  of  lectures  must  be  in  all 
cases  attended.  2.  That  the  system  of  perpetual  pupils  be 
abolished.  3.  That  a  daily  roll  be  called  by  each  l^rof 
4.  Students  in  Arts  shall  be  entitled  to  attend  one  ootu 
Botany,  and  to  receive  a  certificate  free  of  charge.,  5.  '  'an- 
didates  for  degrees  and  licences  in  Surgery  shall  be  required 
to  attend  one  course  only  on  Anatomy,  for  which  he  shall  be 
charged  three  guineas.  6.  The  two  courses  delivered  by  tilt 
Professor  of  Surgery  shall  include  practical  inatruolion  in 
Operative  Surgery  on  the  dead  subject  :  and  for  e*OB  the 
professor  shall  charge  four  guineas.     7.  The  Professor  shall 
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charge  three  guineas  for  the  winter  lecture  in  Chemistry.  8.  I 
Laboratory  instruction  shall  be  substituted  for  the  second 
course  of  chemistry,  hitherto  delivered,  for  which  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry  shall  charge  five  guinea.?.  9.  Students  in 
Arts  mayattend  the  Professors  of  Surgery  and  Chemistry,  and 
to  receive  certificates  on  payment  of  half  the  fees.  10.  That 
after  Shrovetide,  1S63,  all  candidates  in  Medicine  shall  produce  | 
certificates  in  practical  Midwifery,  incuding  at  least  six 
deliveries. 

See  advertisements  of  School  of  Physic  and  Sir  Patrick 
Dun's  Hospital. 

THE  QUEENS   UNIVERSITY  IS   IRELAND. 
FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE. 

DEGREE   OF    DOCTOR   OF    MEDICINE. 

Each  candidate  for  the  degree  is  require  I — 

1.  To  have  passed  in  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  the  exami- 
nation for  Matriculation  in  Arts,*  and  to  have  been  Matricu- 
lated in  Medicine.     2.   To  have  attended  in  one  of  the  Queen's  | 
Colleges,  Lectures  on  one  Continental  language  for  six  months, 
and   on   Natural    Philosophy  for   six    months.     3.  To   have 
attended,   in  some   one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  two  other  ' 
courses  of  the  medical  curriculum.     For  the*  remainder  of  the 
courses,    certificates    will  be   received  from  the  Lecturers  in  I 
Schools,  recognized  by  the  Senate.     4.  To  pass  two  University  ! 
Examinations — the    First  University   Examination    and    the  j 
Degree  Examination. 

The  curriculum  of  Medical  study  extends  over  four  years,  j 
and  is  divided  into  two  periods  of  two  years  each. 

The  first  period  comprises  attendance  on  Chemistry,  Natural 
History,  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Practical  Anatomy,  and 
Materia  Medica.  Practical  Chemistry  in  a  recognized  La- 
boratory is  also  to  be  attended  during  the  first  period,  and  the 
practice  during  six  months  of  a  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital, 
containing  at  least  sixty  beds,  together  with  the  Clinical  Lee-  I 
tures  delivered  therein. 

The  second  period  comprises  attendance  on  Anatomy  and  j 
Physiology,   Practical  Anatomy,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur-  I 
gery,  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Theory 
and  Practice  of   Medicine,    Medical   Jurisprudence.     During  j 
this  period  Students  attend  Practical  Midwifery,  and  eighteen 
months'  practice  of  a  Medico-Chiurgical  Hospital,  containing 
at  least  sixty  beds,  and  in  which  clinical  instruction  is  de-  I 
livered. 

At  least  two  of  the  above  courses  of  Lectures  must  be 
attended  in  some  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  ;  the  remainder 
may  be  taken  at  the  option  of  the  candidate,  m  any  Univer- 
sity, College,  or  School  recognized  by  the  Senate  of  the  Queen's 
University. 

The  University  Examinations  are  held  twice  in  each  year,  in 
June  and  September. 

The  June  Examinations  are  Pass  Examinations,  and  com- 
mence on  the  Tuesday  following  the  second  Saturday  in  June. 

The  Honour  Examinations  commence  on  the  last  Tuesday 
in  September,  and  are  followed  by  Pass  Examinations. 

Each  candidate  for  examination  in  June  must  forward  to  the 
Secretary,  before  the  1st  of  June,  notice  of  his  intention  to 
offer  himself,  along  with  his  certificates ;  and  each  candidate  for 
examination  in  September  or  October  must  forward  simi- 
lar notice,  along  with  his  certificates,  before  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber. 

THE  FIRST  UNTVERSTTT  EXAMINATION  IN  MEDICINE. 

The  First  Examination  may  be  passed  either  in  June  or 
September. 

Students  may  present  themselves  for  this  Examination  at 
the  termination  of  the  first  period  of  the  Curriculum,  or  at 
any  subsequent  period. 

Before  being  examined,  each  Candidate  must  produce  evi- 
dence of  having  completed  the  course  recommended  for  study 
during  the  first  period. 

The  First  University  Examination  comprises  the  subjects 
recommended  for  study  during  the  first  period,  along  with 
which  any  Candidate  may  present  himself  for  Examination 
in  Experimental  Physics  and  Modern  Languages,  if  he  has 
attended  in  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  the  courses  on  these 
subjects. 

*  The  1'  he  subjects  of  Examination.     Home 

•   I,  II   (omit  ing  Catalogue  of  Ships;,   III:  Lueian's   I 
(Walker's  ed  phon's   Anabasis,    Books   I,   II,    III;  Virgil, 

.  Books,  I,  II,  III ;  :-allust;  Horace,  Satires;  Latin  Prose  Com- 
positon  ;  English  Prose  Composition ;  English  Historv ;  Modern  Geo- 
graphy ;  Arithmetic  ;  Algebra,  to  the  end  of  Simple  Equations  ;  Euclid, 
Books  I,  II,  HI. 


English  Composition  forms  a  part  of  all  University  Ex- 
aminations. 

HONOURS. 

Competitors  for  Honours  will  be  examined  in  all  the  sub  - 
jects  of  the  First  Medical  Examination,  including  Experimental 
Physics  and  Modern  Langua. 

Two  Exhibitions,  one  consisting  of  two  instalments  of  20/. 
each,  the  other  of  two  instalments  of  151-  each,  are  awarded 
under  certain  conditions  at  this  examin . 

The  candidates  who  pass  with  Honours  will  be  arranged 
in  three  classes. 

Candidates  who  defer  passing  their  First  Medical  Examina- 
tion until  they  present  themselves  at  the  degree  examination 
are  not  eligible  for  Honours  with  the  First  Examination. 

Honour  and  Pass  Examinations   are   held  in   September. 
The  Examination  held  in  June  is  a  Pass  Examination. 
DEGREE  EXAMINATION  IN  MEDICINE. 

Examinations  for  the  M.D.  will  be  held  in  June  and  Sep- 
tember.    The  fee  is  5/. 

Each  candidate  must  produce  — 

1.  A  certificate  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Queen's  Univer- 
sity, that  he  has  passed  the  previous  examination,  unless  he 
presents  himself  for  both  examinations  simultaneously. 

2.  From  the  Council  of  his  College  that  he  has  passed  a  full 
examination  for  Matriculation  in  Arts,  and  has  been  admitted 
a  Matriculated  Student  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

3.  That  he  has  attended  in  the  College  lectures  on  one 
Modern  Language,  on  Experimental  Physics,  and  two  other 
courses. 

i.  That  he  has  completed  all  other  prescribed  cor. 

The  Degree  Examination  comprises  the  subjects  recom- 
mended for  study  during  the  second  period,  along  with  Experi- 
mental Physics  and  one  Modern  Language,  unless  an  Exami- 
nation in  these  subjects  have  been  already  passed  at  the  pre- 
'Tedical  Examination. 

The  Examination  for  the  Degree  of  M.Ch.  comprises  in 
addition  an  examination  in  Operative  Surgery. 

Candidates  who  graduated  with  Honours  will  be  arranged 
in  three  classes.  Candidates  who  take  a  first  class  will  receive 
a  medal  and  prize.  Candidates  who  take  a  second  class  will 
receive  a  prize.  Candidates  who  take  a  third  class  will  re- 
ceive a  certificate  of  honour. 

The  examination  for  the  Degree  with  Honours  will  com- 
mence on  the  hast  Tuesday  in  September,  and  will  be  followed 
by  the  examination  of  those  candidates  who  seek  to  graduate 
without  honours. 

See  advertisements  of  Queen's  Colleges,  Belfast  and  Cork. 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS    IN    IRELAND. 

The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  is  the  principal  Surgical 
Licensing  Corporation  of  Ireland,  and  confers  the  great 
majority  of  the  surgical  qualifications  granted  in  that  divi- 
sion of  the  Lrnited  Kingdom.  Although  there  is  a  medical 
school  attached  to  it,  the  College  receives  and  grants  its 
diplomas  on  certificates  from  all  medical  schools  of  stand- 
ing. The  letters  testimonial  confer  the  title  of  licentiate, 
with  full  qualification  to  practise  ;  but  the  exercise  of  the 
privileges  of  attending  and  voting  as  a  member  of  the  Col- 
lege is  reserved  for  Fellows.  The  Medical  School  of  the 
College  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council,  by 
whom  the  Professors  are  elected.  Important  modifications 
have  been  recently  made  in  the  system  of  examination, 
quarterly  sessions  of  the  court  having  been  established, 
and  voting  by  numbers  instead  of  u  Yes  ■  and  "  No  "  in- 
troduced. '  Full  information  as  to  these  changes  will  be 
found  in  the  appended  regulations.  Operations  on  the 
subject  are  required  to  be  performed  by  candidates  for  the 
diploma,  and  after  January  1,  1871,  clinical  examinations 
will  also  be  carried  out. 

REGISTRATION   OF   PUPILS. 

Every  person,  and  without  any  examination,  shall  be  regis- 
tered as  a  pupil  on  the  college  books  on  payment  of  five 
guineas,  which  is  allowed  in  his  diploma  fee  as  part  payment. 

Registered  pupils  can  study  in  the  museum  on  two  days  in 
each  week,  and  read  in  the  library  every  day,  from  ten  to 
one.  They  may  also  attend  the  Lectures  on  Comparative 
Anatomy,  and  obtain  the  certificate  without  payment.  No 
student  is  admitted  to  the  sessional  or  final  examination  for 
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letters  testimonial  until  he  becomes  a  registered  pupil,  but  he 
may  register  at  any  time  previous. 

CLASSICAL    EXAMINATION. 

Students  are  admitted  to  this  examination  at  any  period 
previous  to  the  final  examination  for  letters  testimonial. 

The  following  are  the  subjects  for  the  Preliminary  Exami- 
nation : — The  English  Language,  including  Grammar  and 
Composition.  Arithmetic,  including  Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Fractions.  Algebra,  including  Simple  Equations.  Geometry, 
first  two  books  of  Euclid.  Latin  and  Greek,  including  Trans- 
lation and  Grammar.  In  Greek — The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  the 
Menippus  of  Lucian,  or  the  Fir3t  Book  of  Xenophon's  Anabasis. 
In  Latin — The  First  and  Second  Books  of  the  ^Eneid  of  Virgil, 
the  Jugurthine  War  of  Sallust,  or  the  Third  Book  of  Livy. 
These  examinations  are  hald  quarterly,  viz.  :  —On  the  third 
Wednesday  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  in  each  year. 
Fee,  ten  shillings. 

THE  FELLOWSHIP. 

Candidates  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  have  studied 
six  years,  and  have  attended  a  course  on  Comparative  Anatomy, 
on  Botany,  and  Natural  Philosophy.  The  fee  is  thirty  guineas 
for  a  resident  in  Dublin,  and  twenty  for  a  non-resident,  having 
been  previously  a  licentiate. 

LETTERS     TESTINONIAL. 

Every  registered  pupil  shall  be  admitted  to  an  examination 
if  he  shall  have  laid  before  the  Council — a.  A  receipt  showing 
that  he  has  lodged  twenty  guineas,  b.  A  certificate  of  an 
examination  in  Greek  and  Latin,  e.  Certificates  of  four  year's 
study,  d.  Certificates  of  three  years'  hospital  attendance.* 
e.  Certificates  of  attendance  on  the  following  lectures  : — 

Three  Courses. — Anatomy  and  Physiology ;  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Surgery  ;  Dissections  with  Demonstrations. 

Two  Courses. — Chemistry  (or  one  on  general  and  pne  on 
practical  Chemistry). 

One  Course.  — Midwifery  ;  Medical  Jurisprudence  ;  Botany ; 
Materia  Medica  ;  Practice  of  Medicine. 

DIPLOMA   IN    MIDWIFERY. 

Any  Eellow  or  Licentiate  shall  be  admitted  to  an  examina- 
tion upon  the  following  documents  : — 

a.  Certificates  of  one  course  of  lectures  on  Midwifery  and 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

b.  That  he  has  attended  a  recognized  lying-in  hospital  for 
six  months  ;  or  a  recognized  dispensary  for  lying-in  women  and 
children,  devoted  to  this  branch  of  surgery  alone. 

c.  That  he  has  conducted  thirty  labour  cases.  Candidates 
for  the  Midwifery  Diploma  shall  be  examined  on  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  female  ;  the  growth  and  peculiarities  of  the  foetus  ; 
the  practice  of  Midwifery,  and  the  diseases  of  women  and 
children. 

The  Candidate  pays  £1  6s.  for  the  Midwifery  Diploma  pro- 
vided he  takes  it  out  within  one  month  from  the  date  of  his 
Letters  Testimonial ;  after  that  date  the  Fee  will  be  Two 
Guineas. 


REGULATIONS    A3    TO    EXAMINATIONS. 

Letters  Testimonial. 

Five  examiners  at  least  are  present.  Each  candidate  shall 
be  examined  upon  Anatomy,  Physiology,  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  Materia  Medica  and  the  form 
of  prescription,  and  shall  perform  such  surgical  operations  or 
dissections,  or  explain  such  anatomical  and  pathological  pre- 
parations as  the  examiners  may  require. 
^  Licentiates  of  a  college  of  physicians  or  graduates  in  medi- 
cine of  a  University,  shall  be  examined  in  general  and  descrip- 
tive Anatomy,  Physiology,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery, and  Operative  Surgery.  Rejected  candidates  cannot 
present  themselves  until  after  six  months.  In  addition  to  the 
oral  examinations,  candidates  are  required  to  give  written 
answers  to  written  questions. 


Attrndancs  on  Provincial  Hospitals.— Candidates  who  shall 
have  attended  recognized  hospitals  during  three  Winters,  sh:ill  be 
admitted,  if  they  shall  produco  certificates  of  attendance  during  a 
tike  number  of  months  at  a  County  Infirmary,  or  Provincial  Surgical 
nimpitil,  containing  at  least  llfty  beds,  provided  the  surgeons  shall 
make  returns  m  the  months  of  May  and  November  of  the  number  ol 
students  so  attending. 


FELLOWSHIP   EXAMINATIONS. 

Five  examiners  at  least,  together  with  the  president,  or  vice- 
president,  and  two  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  present. 
Each  candidate  shall  be  examined  on  two  days.  The  subjects 
of  the  first  examination  shall  be  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
(human  and  comparative)  ;  those  of  the  second,  Pathology, 
Therapeutics,  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. In  addition  to  the  oral  examinations,  candidates  shall 
be  required  to  give  written  answers  to  written  questions.  The 
candidates  shall  also  perform  dissection  and  operations  on  the 
dead  body.  Rejected  candidates  cannot  present  themselves 
until  after  one  year. 

ORDER  OF  QUARTERLY  EXAMINATIONS. 

1st.  Candidates  shall  return  their  names  to  the  Registrar, 
and  lodge  their  fees  and  certificates  one  week  before  examina- 
tion. 

2nd.  Candidates  shall  be  examined  in  alphabetical  order. 

WRITTEN   EXAMINATION. 

3rd.  The  candidates  assemble  at  three  o'clock  P.M.,  when 
twelve,  selected  according  to  alphabetical  order,  will  each  (for 
the  junior  class)  receive  three  written  questions  on  Anatomy 
and  Physiology,  and  one  on  Materia  Medica,  and  (for  the 
senior)  four  written  questions  on  Surgery  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  which  they  will  be  required  to  answer  within  one 
hour  ;  at  the  end  of  the  hour  each  candidate  shall  enclose  his 
questions  and  answers  in  an  envelope,  with  his  name  on  the 
back,  and  hand  same  to  the  examiner  superintending. 

ORAL  EXAMINATION. 

4th.  The  seven  examiners  shall  attend  on  each  day  at  four 
o'clock,  to  commence  the  Oral  Examinations,  and  four  of  them 
shall  examine  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  at  four  separate  tables 
in  the  junior  class — viz.,  three  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
and  one  on  Materia  Medica,  and  in  the  senior  class,  three  on 
Surgery  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  one  on  the  form  of 
prescriptions. 

5th.  Two  councillors  shall  be  summoned  to  witness  the  ex- 
amination of  each  candidate,  and  shall  accompany  him  from 
table  to  table  till  his  examination  be  completed,  when  the 
voting  papers  having  been  examined,  and  the  result  declared, 
the  name  of  each  successful  candidate  shall  be  enrolled  in  a 
book  kept  for  that  purpose  in  the  College. 

Examinations  shall  be  held  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in 
January,  April,  July,  and  October,  at  which  candidates  shall 
be  divided  into  two  classes — junior  and  senior. 

Curricula. 

The  Junior  Class  shall  produce  certificates  of  three  courses  of 
Lectures  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  three  courses  on  Prac- 
tical Anatomy,  with  dissections  ;  two  courses  on  Chemistry, 
one  course  on  Materia  Medica,  one  course  on  Botany,  and  one 
course  on  Forensic  Medicine. 

This  class  shall  be  examined  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and 
Materia  Medica. 

The  Senior  Class  shall  produce  certificates  of  three  courses 
on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Surgery,  one  course  on  the 
Practice  of  Medicine,  and  one  course  on  Midwifery  ;  also  of 
attendance  at  a  recognized  hospital  for  three  Winter  and  three 
Summer  Sessions. 

This  class  shall  be  examined  in  Surgery,  Operative  Surgery, 
the  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  form  of  prescription. 

6th.  The  examinations  in  Operative  Surgery  are  conducted 
by  the  four  surgical  examiners.  The  questions  are  written 
upon  cards,  deposited  in  a  balloting-box,  from  which  each  can- 
didate, as  called  up,  draws  his  question,  and  perforins  the 
operations  there  indicated. 

7th.  Any  candidate  rejected  in  Operative  Surgery  is  not 
permitted  to  present  himself  for  the  senior  viva  voce  examina- 
tion. 

Both  these  examinations  shall  be  partly  written  and  partly 
oral. 

The  fee  for  this  examination  shall  be  fifteen  guineas. 
Fees  to  be  paid  by  Candidates  for  Letters  Testimonial. 

1st.  The  candidate  pays  ten  shillings  for  his  preliminary 
examination. 

2nd.  Five  guineas  as  registered  pupil  of  the  College. 

3rd.  Five  guineas  for  the  Junior  Class  examination,  which 
is  not  returned  in  case  of  rejection,  but  is  allowed  in  the  fee 
for  his  second  examination. 

4th.  Fifteen  guineas  for  the  Senior  Class  examination — 
total,  £26  lGs. 
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5th.  Every  candidate  rejected  at  the  quarterly  examinations 
shall  be  required  to  pay  to  the  College  the  8um  of  two  guineas 
on  applying  for  re-examination. 

6th.  The  Registrar  receives  £1  Is.  on  handing  over  the 
diploma. 

See  advertisement  of  school  in  connection  tcith  College. 

KING  AND  QUEENS  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS 
IX  IRELAND. 

REGULATIONS    RELATIVE    TO    THE    LICENCE    IN*    MEDICINE. 

Examinations  are  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  each 
month. 

The  name  of  every  Candidate,  together  with  his  Schedule 
and  the  essential  documents  must  first  be  submitted  to  the  Col- 
lege on  the  first  Friday  in  each  month,  and  no  name  can  be  re- 
ceived later  than  the  Monday  previous. 

REGULATIONS    RESPECTING    THE    LICENCES    IN    MEDICINE    AND 
MIDWIFERY. 

Candidates  who  have  not  obtained  some  of  the  qualifications 
of  preliminary  examination  must  give  proof  of  four  years' 
study  ;  and  of  having  studied  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Prac- 
tical Anatomy,  Chemistry,  Practical  Chemistry,  Materia 
Medica,  Botany,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Practice  of  Medicine, 
and  Pathology,  Surgery,  Midwifery. 

Of  having  attended  a  Medicc-Chirurgical  Hospital,  with 
Clinical  Lectures,  for  twenty -seven  months. 

Of  six  months'  Practical  Midwifery  at  a  hospital,  or  other 
evidence  of  having  attended  Practical  Midwifery. 

Testimonials  of  character  from  two  registered  Physicians  or 
Surgeons. 

A  Candidate  who  has  already  obtained  a  Medical  or  Surgical 
Qualification  is  required  to  fill  up  a  Schedule  ;  but  he  is  only 
required  to  produce  his  Diploma  or  Certificate  of  Registration, 
and  the  Certificate  of  Practical  Midwifery,  and  Testimonials 
as  to  character. 

The  examination  is  by  written  questions,  and  Vivd  Voce,  *nd 
divided  into  two  parts  : — 

First  part. — Anatomy,  Physiology,  Botany,  and  Chemistry. 

Second  part.  — Materia  Medica,  Practice  of  Medicine,  Medi- 
cal Jurisprudence,  and  Midwifery. 

Candidates  qualified  as  follows  are  required  to  undergo  the 
second  part  only — viz..  1.  Graduates  in  Medicine  of  a  Uni- 
versity. 2.  Fellows,  Members,  or  Licentiates,  of  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  of  London  or  Edinburgh,  admitted  upon  exami- 
nation. 3.  Graduates  or  Licentiates  in  Surgery.  4.  Candi- 
dates who,  having  completed  the  curriculum,  shall  have  passed 
the  previous  examination  of  any  of  the  Licensing  Corporations 
in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Under  this  last  regulation  gentlemen  who  have  passed  the 
first  portion  of  the  examination  for  the  Licence  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  Ireland  or  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  England  are  exempted  from  the  first  part  of  the  examina- 
tion. 

Candidates  who  have  been  five  years  in  practice  are  not  re- 
quired to  undergo  the  written  portion  of  the  examination. 

RBGCLATI0N3    RELATIVE   TO    THE    DIPLOMA   IN    MIDWIFERY. 

Examinations  for  the  Diploma  in  Midwifery  are  held  on  the 
day  after  the  Licence  in  Medicine. 

Candidates  not  being  Licentiates  will  be  admitted  on  the 
following  qualifications  : — The  Degree  or  Licence  in  Medicine 
or  Surgery,  with  a  Certificate  of  six  months'  Lectures  on 
Midwifery,  with  six  months  at  a  recognized  lying-in  Hospital, 
or  of  having  attended  Practical  Midwifery  for  six  months  at  a 
recognized  lying-in  Hospital,  or  other  evidence  of  having  at- 
tended Practical  Midwifery. 

FEES   FOR   LICENCE   AND   EXAMINATIONS. 

The  Fee  for  the  Licence  is  £15  15s. 

The  Fee  for  the  Midwifery  Diploma  is  £3  3s. 

The  Fee  for  the  Licence  in  Medicine  and  Diploma  in  Mid- 
wifery, if  taken  out  within  one  month,  £16. 

Further  information  and  blank  schedules  may  be  obtained 
by  application  personally,  or  by  letter,  to  the  Registrar,  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  Kildare  street,  Dublin. 

THE  APOTHECARIES'  HALL  OF  IRELAND. 

REGULATIONS   REGARDING   THE   LICENCE. 

Every  candidate  is  required  to  undergo  a  preliminary  and  a 
professional  examination. 


THE   PRELIMTNART    EDUCATION   AND   EXAMINATION 

Include — 1.  English ;  2.  Mathematics ;  3.  French  ;  4. 
Latin  ;  5.  Greek  ;  6.  Natural  Philosophy  ;  7.  Natural 
History. 

A  preliminary  examination  will  be  held  at  the  Hall  four 
times  iii  the  year — viz.,  on  the  third  Friday  in  the  months  of 
January,  April,  July,  and  October,  at  two  o'clock  p.m.  This 
examination  will  be  conducted  by  printed  pap  ers  and  written 
answers,  and  conducted  by  graduates  in  Arts  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  with  assessors  from  the  Court  of  the  HalL 

Unsuccessful  candidates  will  not  be  re -admitted  to  examina- 
tion until  after  six  months. 

Certificates  in  Arts  granted  by  any  of  the  bodies  named  in 
the  Medical  Act,  or  by  any  educational  institution  approved 
of  by  the  Medical  Council,  will  be  recognized. 

The  Apothecaries  Company  of  Ireland  was  incorporated  as 
the  Pharmaceutical  Licensing  Body  of  Ireland.  It  practi- 
cally abrogated  that  function  some  years  ago  by  converting 
its  Licence  into  a  Medical  Diploma.  As  no  more  than  twenty 
persons  out  of  the  whole  number  qualified  last  year  iu  Ireland 
took  the  L  A.  H.,  and  as  it  is  expected  that  the  Pharmacy 
Act  of  England  wdl  be  shortly  extended  to  Ireland,  and  the 
Examination  in  Pharmacy  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Society,  we  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  occupy 
our  space  at  length  with  the  official  regulations  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Hall. 

Every  candidate  must  produce  certificates: — 1.  Of  having 
passed  an  examination  in  Arts  previous  to  professional 
study.  2.  Of  being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  of  good 
moral  character.  3.  Of  apprenticeship  to  a  qualified  apothe- 
cary, or  of  having  been  engaged  at  practical  pharmacy 
with  an  apothecary  for  three  years  subsequent  to  having 
passed  the  examination  in  Arts.  4.  Of  having  spent 
four  years  in  professional  study.  5.  Of  having  attended  the 
following  courses — viz.  : — Chemistry,  one  winter  session  ; 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,  two  winter  sessions  ;  Demonstra- 
tions and  Dissections,  two  winter  sessions  ;  Botany  and  Na- 
tural History,  one  summer  session  ;  Materia  Medica  and 
Therapeutics,  one  summer  session  ;  Practical  Chemistry,  three 
months  ;  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  ona  winter 
session  ;  Practical  Midwifery  at  a  recognised  hospital  (atten- 
dance upon  twenty  cases)  ;  Surgery,  one  winter  session  ; 
Medical  Jurisprudence,  one  summer  session  ;  Instruction  in 
the  Practice  of  Vaccination.  Of  having  attended  at  a  re- 
cognised hospital  the  Practice  of  Medicine  and  Clinical  Lec- 
tures during  two  winter  and  two  summer  sessions  ;  also  the 
Practice  of  Surgery  and  Clinical  Lectures,  one  winter  and 
one  summer  session.  7.  Of  having  performed  vaccination" 
under  a  recognised  vaccinator. 

CERTIFICATE    OF    ASSISTANT. 

The  Licence  Examination  is  divided  into  two  parts  : — First, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica, 
and  Pharmacy.  Second — Medicine,  Surgery,  Pathology, 
Midwifery,  Forensic  Medicine,  and  Hygiene.  The  First  Part 
may  be  undergone  after  the  second  Winter  and  after  the  Can- 
didate has  attended  Courses  on  the  subjects  named  for  this 
Examination  ;  and  the  Second  after  the  completion  of  his 
studies. 

A  candidate  for  the  certificate  of  assistant  to  an  apothecary 
must  have  completed  at  least  three  years  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, or  have  a  certificate  from  an  apothecary  of  having  been 
engaged  at  practical  pharmacy  for  three  years,  together  with 
a  certificate  of  good  moral  character. 

The  examination  of  the  intended  assistant  will  be  restricted 
to  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  and  to  Pharmacy,  scientific  and 
practical,  including  the  history  and  character  of  medicines, 
their  preparations,  combination,  and  doses,  and  the  transla- 
tion of  Latin  prescriptions. 

THE   PROFESSIONAL   EXAMINATION. 

The  Professional  Examinations  will  be  held  quarterly,  and 
will  commence  on  the  first  and  second  Mondays  in  the  months 
of  January,  April,  July,  and  October.  They  will  be  carried 
on  as  follows  : — The  First  Part,  for  Junior  Students,  by 
papers,  on  the  first  Monday,  at  twelve  o'clock,  noon  ;  and 
orally,  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  succeeding,  at  the 
same  hour.  The  Second  Part,  or  Pass  Examination  for  Senior 
Students,  by  papers,  on  the  second  Mondav,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
noon ;  and  orally,  on  the  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  succeed' 
ing,  at  the  same  hour. 

Candidates  who  fail  to  pass  the  first  part  of  the  professional 
I  examination  will  be  remitted  to  their  studies  for  three  months. 
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Numerical  values  will  *be  assigned  to  the  Answers  both 
written  and  oral,  in  the  several  Examinations,  and  only  can- 
didates who  possess  a  certain  proficiency  of  Medical  knowledge 
in  all  the  subjects  will  obtain  "  the  licence  to  practice." 

Unsuccessful  candidates  at  the  Pass  Examination  will  not 
be  re-admitted  until  after  the  expiration  of  six  months. 

Doctors  of  Medicine  of  any  University,  or  Surgeons  of  any 
College  of  Surgeons,  who  have  served  an  Apprenticeship,  or 
the  required  term  at  practical  Pharmacy,  to  a  qualified  Apo- 
thecary, may  obtain  the  Licence  by  undergoing  one  day's 
Examination — the  former  in  Pharmacy  and  the  latter  in 
Medicine  and  Pharmacy. 

Candidates  for  the  Licence  must  lodge  their  Testimonials 
and  enrol  their  names  and  address  with  the  Clerk  at  the  Hall, 
in  Dublin,  a  week  prior  to  the  examination. 

See  the  advertisement  in  another  part  of  our  issue. 
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SCHOOL  OF  PHYSIC,  UNIVERSITY  OF  DUBLIN. 

This  School  was  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  40  George 
III.,  and  is  under  the  joint  government  of  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  and  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of   Physicians. 

Institutes  of  Medicine,  Professor  Law.  Materia  Medica 
and  Pharmacy,  Professor  A.  Smith.  Surgery,  Professor  R. 
Smith.     Anatomy  and  Chirurgery,  Professor  MacDowel. 

Its  Medical  School  is  at  Trinity  College,  where  a  spacious 
dissecting-room  has  recently  been  erected.  Information  as  to 
the  Medical  Scholarships  and  Exhibitions  in  this  School  will 
be  found  amongst  the  regulations  of  the  University  of  Dublin. 

For  further  particulars  sec  advertisement. 


SCHOOL  OF  SURGEBY,  BOYAL  COLLEGE  QF 

SURGEONS. 

This  School  is  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Council  of 
the  College,  who  appoint  the  professors.  The  Introductory 
Address  will  be  given  on  the  first  Monday  in  November. 
The  Professor  of  Physiology  will  commence  his  course  with  a 
series  of  twelve  lectures  on  Comparative  Anatomy — free  to  the 
public.  The  dissecting-rooms  have  been  recently  much  en- 
larged. Arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  increased  fa- 
cilities for  instruction  in  Operative  Surgery  and  Chemical 
Analysis.  Prizes  in  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Surgery, 
will  be  awarded  at  the  end  of  the  Winter  Session.  The 
Junior  Surgical  Society  meets  fortnightly  in  the  school,  and 
several  prizes  have  been  offered  for  the  best  essays  read  during 
the  Session. 

For  further  particulars  see  advertisement. 


THE   LEDWICH    SCHOOL    OF    MEDICINE, 
PETER  STREET. 

This  School,  claiming  priority  of  foundation  before  any  of 
its  kindred  unchartered  institutions  were  projected,  was  es- 
tablished in  1810  by  J.  Kirby,  and  has,  since  then,  under 
the  energetic  administration  of  the  Messrs.  Ledwich  and  Dr. 
Mason,  maintained  a  very  high  prestige  as  an  educational  in- 
stitution. It  is  situated  next  door  to  the  Adelaide  Hospital  in 
Peter  street,  about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Meath  Hospi- 
tal, Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Mercers'  Hospital,  and 
the  Coombe  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  ten  minutes  from  the 
Catholic  University  School,  the  University  and  the  City  of 
Dublin  Hospital.  The  hospital  in  most  immediate  connexion 
with  it  is  Mercer's.         — 

'For  further  partimlars  see  advertisement. 


STEEVENS'  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL. 

This  hospital  is  conducted  on  the  plan  of  the  London  Hos- 
pital Schools,  combining,  in  one  establishment,  all  the  depart- 
ments of  medical  education.  Situated  in  the  centre  Of  a 
district  occupied  by  some  of  the  largest  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, its  beds  are  constantly  filled  with  accidents  of  a  serious 
nature.       Immediately  adjoining   is    St.   Patrick's  (Swift's) 


Asylum  for  the  Insane,  Dr.  Croker,  consulting  physician,  being 
one  of  the  medical  attendants.  All  morbid  specimens  are 
most  carefully  examined  and  preserved  by  the  curator,  who  is 
an  officer  regularly  appointed  and  paid  by  the  Board  of 
Governors. 

There  is  accommodation  for  residence  of  seven  surgical  and 
four  medical  residents  ;  besides  whom  the  Resident- Surgeon 
receives  house  pupils.  The  fees  payable  for  the  privilege  of 
residence  are  21  guineas,  winter  ;  15  guineas,  summer  six 
months  ;  including  hospital  ticket ;  students  have  apartmeuts, 
coal,  gas,  and  furniture. 

Accommodation  outside  the  hospital,  in  the  neighbourhood, 
is  arranged  by  the  hospital  authorities. 
PRIZES, 

3  Cusack  Medical  and  Exhibition,  of  &l,  51,  21 ;  2  Midwifery 
Assistants,  30?  each  ;  1  Medical  Clinical  Prize,  10?  10a  ;  1 
Surgical  Prize,  10?  10s. 

The  session  opens  with  the  distribution  of  prizes  in  the  first 
week  in  November. 

For  further  particulars  see  advertisement. 


THE  CARMICHAEL   SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  various  lectures  are  now  delivered,  and  the  dissections 
carried  on  in  the  new  building,  which  the  munificence  of  the 
late  Surgeon  Carmichael  has  given  to  the  proprietors.  As  the 
building  was  designed  with  special  reference  to  the  require- 
ments of  a  large  medical  class,  every  convenience  is  afforded 
to  the  student  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies. 

The  proximity  of  this  School  with  the  House  of  Industry 
Hospitals,  and  its  connections  with  these  institutions  as  well  as 
with  the  Mater  Misericoi-diae,  Meath,  and  Jervis  street  Hospi- 
tals, through  its  teachers,  ensures  equal  opportunities  to  the 
pupils  of  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  more  im- 
mediately practical  part  of  their  profession. 

Arrangements  have  now  been  completed  for  rendering  more 
available  the  Carmichael  premium  bequest,  which  will  hence- 
forth enable  the  proprietors  to  distribute  prizes  to  the  amount 
of  60?.  yearly  ;  and  the  Scholarship,  value  152.  yearly,  which 
the  friends  of  the  late  Dr.  Mayne  have  founded  in  his  name, 
will  be  allotted  at  the  termination  of  the  "Winter  Session. 

For  further  particulars  see  advertisement. 


THE  CITY  OF  DUBLIN  HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  is  situated  in  Upper  Baggot  street,  about  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and  the 
Medical  School  of  Trinity  College,  and  twelve  from  the  Led- 
wich Schools  and  the  School  of  the  Catholic  University. 
Physicians  and  surgeons  are,  with  two  exceptions,  either  Pro- 
fessors or  Demonstrators  in  the  School  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  in  Ireland.  The  hospital  contains  104  beds,  and  ac- 
commodates about  800  intern  patients  annually.  There. are 
special  wards  for  ophthalmic  and  aural  diseases  (on  which  sub- 
jects a  special  course  of  lectures  is  delivered  by  Dr.  Loftie 
Stoney),  and  for  diseases  of  children.  A  new  wing  has  been 
lately  opened  for  the  reception  of  fever  and  other  infectious 
diseases.  The  "Purser"  Studentship  of  20/.  per  annum  (with 
apartments)  is  obtainable  by  competitive  examinations  by  all 
students,  and  a  special  certificate  is  granted.  The  fees  far 
hospital  attendance  are — nine  months,  S?.  Ss.  ;  six  months, 
61.  Gs.  ;  summer  three  months,  3?.  3s.     Perpetual,  21?. 

A  special  course  of  lectures  on  ophthalmic  surgery  is  now 
required  for  the  surgical  qualifications  of  the  University  of 
Dublin. 

For  further  particulars  sccadirrtisfmcnt. 


THE  MEATH  HOSPITAL  AND    COUNTY  DUBLIN 

INFIKMAKV. 

This  hospital  is  situated  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk 
from  the  University,  and  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  < 
of  Surgeons  and  the  Ledwich  Schools  of  Medicine;  affords 
every  facility  for  the  treatment  and  study  of  diseai  e.  Its  salu- 
brious position  am!  long-established  character  call  for  constant 
admission  to  its  accident,  chronic,  fever,  Burgicftl,  and  children's 
wards,  which  arc  thus  constantly  occupied  with  cases  illustra- 
tive of  medicine  and  sur 

Four  prizes  will  be  given  at  tho  termination  of  the  winter 
course  to  tho  best  answerers  in  their  respective  classes, 
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The  office  of  resident  pupil  is  open  to  pupils  as  well  as 
apprentices. 

■  further  particulars  see  advertisement. 


ST.   VINCENT'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  was  established  in  1834  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  some  of  whom  had  studied  the  system  of  the  Parisian 
hospitals,  after  which  it  was  modelled.     The  ward  for  ' '  E 

es  "  is  an  interesting  feature.  The  hospital  has  over  a 
hundred  beds  constantly  full,  and  each  sister  has  charge  of 
about  twelve  patients.  In  connection  with  it  a  Convalescent 
Home  was  established  two  years  since  at  Stillorgan,  the 
greatest  benefitin  the  way  of  rapid  recoveries  and  convalescence 
after  acute  attack  lias  followed.  These  institutions  are  wholly 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  clinical  instruction 
in  medicine  and  surgery  is  given  by  Dr.  Quinlan,  Dr.  Mapother, 
Mr.  O'Leary,  and  Dr.  Cryau.  Prizes  are  awarded  at  the  end 
of  the  winter  session.  * 

For  further  particulars  sec  advertisement. 


THE  ADELAIDE  HOSPITAL 

Is  id  Peter-street,  next  door  to  the  Ledwich  School.  From 
the  1st  of  October,  the  physicians  and  surgeons  will  visit  the 
wards,  and  give  instruction  at  the  bed-side,  at  the  advertised 
hours,  aud  the  course  of  clinical  lectures  will  be  commenced  in 
the  beginning  of  November. 

For  further  particulars  se 


SIR  PATRICK  DUX'S   HOSPITAL, 

Founded  on  the  endowment  of  Sir  P.  Dun.  and  for  many 
years  receiving  nothing  but  purely  medical  cases,  has  been 
lately  reconstituted  as  a  Medico-Chirurgical  Hospital.  It  is 
in  immediate  connection  with  the  School  of  Physic,  and  its 
physicians  and  surgeons  are  all  professors  in  that  School.  The 
University  requires  nine  months'  attendance  at  this  hospital 
from  candidates  for  the  M.  B. 

Hospital  fee  for  twelve  months,  including  nine  months' 
clinical  lectures,  nine  guineas. 

For  further  particulars  see  advertisement. 


MERCER'S  HOSPITAL. 

Is  situated  within  a  few  minute's  walk  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  Ledwich  School,  Trinity  College,  and  Catholic 
University  School. 

"Wards  for  the  reception  of  fever  and  contagious  diseases  are 
now  open,  in  addition  to  the  previous  accommodation  of  the 
hospital. 

Terms  of  Attendance. — Six  months,  six  guineas;  nine 
months,  eight  guineas  ;  perpetual  pupils,  21/. 

For  further  particulars  see  advertise/        . 


JERVIS-STREET  HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  is  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Car- 
michael  and  Catholic  University  Schools,  and  in  a  part  of  the 
city  not  otherwise  provided  with  hospital  relief. 

For  further  particulars  see  advertisement. 

ROTUXDO  lyixg-in  hospital. 

This  well-known  institution  is  the  largest  and  oldest  mater- 
nity hospital  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  repute  in  which 
it  is  held  attracts  students  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
accommodates  an  average  of  1,700  intern  patients,  including 
those  admitted  to  the  chronic  wards  lalJburing  under  the 
various  forms  of  uterine  complaiBts,  and  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Master,  who  is  elected  every  seven  years,  and  two 
tants,  who  hold  these  appointments  for  three  years.  The 
mastership  is  at  present  held  by  Dr.  Johnston,  and  the  assis- 
tants are  Dr.  Thomas  More  Madden,  and  Dr.  Alexander 
Taylor.  There  is,  in  addition,  an  external  mat  emit  v  depart- 
ment, where  patients,  procuring  a  ticket  properly  signed,  can 
be  attended  at  their  own  homes  ;  also,  a  dispensary  is  held 
every  morning  for  diseases  of  women  and  children.  Clinical 
instruction  is  given  each  morning  both  in  the  labour  as  well  as 
in  the  chronic  wards,  and  two  courses  of  lectures  are  delivered 
in  the  year,  which  are  recognized  by  all  the  licensing  bodies. 


A  student  entering  for  the  practice  of  the  hospital  pays  a 
fee  of  10/.  10s.  for  six  months.  During  that  time  he  is  required 
to  attend  at  least  thirty  cases,  either  within  the  walls  of  the 
hospital  or  at  the  residence  of  patients  who  may  apply  for  assis- 
tance. For  this  course  of  study,  on  examination,  a  diploma 
is  given,  which  is  received  as  a  qualification  in  midwifery  in 
the  public  services. 

A  limited  number  of  students  is  admitted  to  reside  in  the 
hospital,  for  which  they  pay  a  fee  of  20  guineas  for  six  months. 


COOMBE  LYIXG-IX  HOSPITAL. 

This  hospital  was  founded  in  L326,  but  it  was  not  till  1867 
that  it  was  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  which  enables  its 
medical  officers  to  issue  diplomas  qualifying  the  holders  to 
practise  midwifery.  By  a  clause  in  the  charter  the  diplomas 
issued  antecedent  to  its  date  have  been  made  of  equal  force  and 
value  with  those  issued  subsequent  thereto.  This  hospital 
divides  with  the  Rotundo  almost  the  entire  of  the  obstetric 
hospital  practice  of  Dublin.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
district  densely  populated  by  the  lower  orders,  and  thus  affords 
the  amplest  opportunities  for  practice.  It  accommodates  about 
600  labour  cases  within  its  walls,  while  those  attended  as  ex- 
terns  amount  to  nearly  double  that  number.  Moreover,  the 
chronic  ward  for  the  reception  of  cases  of  tke  diseases  of  females, 
gives  admission  to  about  eighty  patients  annually.  Its  wards 
are  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Ringland  and  Dr.  Sawyer,  as  mas- 
ters, and  Dr.  Roe,  as  assistant  master,  whilst  the  chronic 
ward  for  the  diseases  of  females  is  under  th©  charge  of  Dr. 
Kidd,  the  obstetric  surgeon  of  the  institution.  The  fee  for 
attendance  is  41  4s  for  six  months  as  extern,  and  10/  10s  as 
as  intern  pupil.  During  that  period  the  student  attends  on  a 
given  night  in  each  week,  or  oftener,  if  circumstances  permit, 
and  takes  charge  in  his  turn  of  any  cases  that  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  labour  wards,  or  may  call  for  his  assistance 
outside.  In  difficult  cases  he  has  the  superintendence  of  the 
resident  medical  officer,  and  of  the  masters  when  necessary. 
An  annual  examination  is  held  in  May  and  November,  at 
which  prizes  of  considerable  amount  are  awarded,  and  certifi- 
cates of  good  answering  granted.  Two  paid  resident  pupil 
midwifery  assistantshins  are  obtainable  annually  by  competi- 
tive examination,  for  which  all  pupils  who  have  obtained  their 
midwifery  diploma  are  eligible. 

For  further  particulars  see  advertise, 


Irotunchl  Colleges  of  Ireland 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  BELFAST. 

The  first  Matriculation  Examination  will  commence 
in  October.  Theie  will  be  additional  Matriculation 
Examinations  on  the  14th  November  for  those  who 
have  not  been  able  to  present  themselves  at  the  first. 
Lectures  will  commence  on  1st  November.  No  student 
can  be  permitted  to  enter  after  the  14th  November.  Two 
junior  scholarships,  value  £25  each,  are  awarded  to  matri- 
culated students  commencing  the  first  year  of  their  study. 
The  examination  for  these  will  take  place  immediately 
after  the  first  Matriculation  Examination.  Two  of  similar 
value  to  students  of  the  second  year,  two  to  students  of 
the  third  year,  and  two  to  students  of  the  fourth  year. 

For  subjects  of  examination  and  other  information  see 
Queen's  College  Calendar  for  1865.  At  the  termination 
of  the  session,  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  proficiency  in  the 
several  class 

The  trustees  of  the  "Charters'  Educational  Fund" 
grant  annually,  for  ten  years,  a  sum  of  £50,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  exhibition  in  connection  with  the 
Belfast  School  of  Medicine.  The  competitive  examina- 
tion for  this  exhibition  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the  se£- 
sion,  at  which  all  medicul  students  can  compete. 

Fees — Practical  chemistry,  3/.  Anatomy  and  physiology, 
first  coursy,  3/.  ;  subsequent  course,  21.  Anatomical  demon- 
strations and  practical  anatomy,  each  course,  ol.  ;  for  subjecta 
each  session,  15s.  Other  medical  lectures,  first  course,  21.  ; 
each  subsequent  course,  1/. 
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BELFAST  GENERAL  DISPENSARY. 

This  institution  is  the  only  hospital  for  the  reception 
of  injuries  and  surgical  diseases  in  Belfast,  and  contains 
150  beds. 

For  further  particulars  see  advertisenient. 


QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  CORK. 

MEDICAL   SCHOLARSHIPS. 

FlEST  tear. — One  to  the  candidate  who  shall  have  most 
distinguished  himself  at  the  examination  for  science  scholar- 
ships of  the  first  year  in  Arts,  and  one  to  the  caudidate  who 
shall  have  most  distinguished  himself  at  the  examination  for 
literary  scholarships  of  the  first  year  in  Arts.  Candidates  for 
these  scholarships  shall  have  previously  declared  themselves, 
and  have  matriculated  as  medical  students. 

Subjects  for  the  second  year — Anatomy  and  physiology, 
chemistry,  general  physics,  zoology  and  botany,  the  French 
language. 

Subjects  for  third  year — Anatomy  and  physiology,  practical 
anatomy,  materia  medica,  practical  chemistry. 

Subjects  for  fourth  year — Anatomy  and  physiology,  prac- 
tical anatomy,  therapeutics,  pathology  and  morbid  anatomy, 
surgery,  midwifery. 

The  fees,  whether  matriculated  or  non- matriculated  for  at- 
tendance on  lectures,  are  11.  for  each  course,  when  attended 
for  the  first  time,  and  11.  for  each  re-attendance  on  the  same  ; 
except  that  the  fee  for  anatomy  and  physiology  shall  be  31. 
when  attended  for  the  first  time,  and  21.  for  every  subsequent 
attendance  ;  and  that  for  practical  anatomy  or  practical  che- 
mistry shall  be  3Z.  for  each  attendance. 

For  further  particulars  see  advertisement. 

QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  GALWAY. 

FACULTY   OF  MEDICINE. 

The  College  Session. 

The  College  Session  is  divided  into  three  terms.  The  first 
term  commences  October  19th. 

Matriculation. 

The  Matriculation  Examination  is  held  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  term  ;  but  additional  examinations  are  held 
before  the  close  of  the  term.  The  last  Matriculation  Exa- 
mination is  held  on  the  16th  November.  Each  candidate 
before  being  admitted  to  examination  must  pay  a  fee  of  ten 
shillings,  which  will  be  returned  to  such  as  fail  to  pass. 
Attendance  on  Lectures. 

All  students  shall  pay  the  College  fee,  and  a  moiety  of 
their  class  fees,  and  enter  their  names  with  the  Registrar, 
before  they  are  admitted  to  the  classes  of  the  several  Pro- 
fessors.- No  student  shall  have  his  name  replaced  on  the  rolls 
at  the  second  term  who  has  not  paid  the  second  moiety  of  his 
class  fees.  No  student  shall  be  regarded  a.s  having  kept  a 
course  of  lectures  who  has  not  attended  two-thirds  of  the  en- 
tire number. 

Examinations. 

A  Sessional  Examination  is  held  at  the  close  of  each  ses- 
sion in  the  subjects  of  lectures.  There  is  also  a  Supplemen- 
tary Examination  on  the  same  subjects  at  the  commencement 
of  the  following  session. 

Scholarships. 

Eight  junior  scholarships,  of  the  value  of  25Z.  each,  are 
awarded  to  students  pursuing  the  course  for  the  degree  of 
M.D.  The  examinations  for  junior  scholarships  are  held  at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  term.  Junior  scholars  are 
exempted  from  one  moiety  of  the  class  fees.  The  College  is 
empowered  to  award  exhibitions,  varying  in  value  from  101. 
to  18Z.,  at  the  same  examinations  as  the  scholarships,  and  to 
be  held  upon  the  same  terms. 

For  further  particulars  see  advertisement. 


RICHMOND,  WHITWORTH,  AND    HARDWICKE 

HOSPITALS,  NORTH  BRUNSWICK  STREET, 

DUBLIN. 

These  Hospitals  contain  312  beds  ;  110  for  Surgical, 
82  for  Medical,  120  for  Fever  and  other  epidemic  Diseases. 
The  Truss  Establishment,  for  the  distribution  of  trasses 
to  the  ruptured  poor  of  Ireland,  is  connected  with  these 


Hospitals.  There  is  an  extensive  Pathological  Museum, 
containing  above  4,000  drawings,  casts,  and  preparations, 
with  the  history  of  each  case  recorded.  There  is  also  a 
well-selected  Medical  and  Surgical  Lending  Library. 
Two  Clinical  Lectures  are  delivered  in  each  week,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  Bed-side  Clinical  Instruction  which 
is  given  daily  by  the  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  There 
will  be  a  distinct  Course  of  Lectures  and  Clinical  Instruc- 
tion on  Fevers.  A  course  of  Practical  Instruction  in 
Ophthalmic  Surgery,  as  required  by  the  Board  of  Trinity 
College  for  Surgical  Degrees,  will  be  given.  Surgical 
Operations  are  performed  on  Wednesday  mornings  only, 
except  in  cases  of  emergency.  Eight  resident  Clinical 
Clerks  and  the  Dressers  are  selected  each  half-year  from 
among  the  best  qualified  of  the  pupils,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  additional  fee.  Eight  Interns  will  be  ap- 
pointed on  the  1st  of  November,  and  provided  with 
furnished  apartments,  fuel,  &c,  &c.  At  the  termination 
of  the  Session,  premiums  will  be  awarded  in  Clinical 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  Richmond  Institution  for 
the  Insane,  containing  1,000  beds,  adjoins  these  Hospitals, 
affording  every  facility  for  the  study  of  mental  diseases. 
The  Carmichael  School  of  Medicine,  in  which  all  the 
Courses  of  Lectures  required  by  the  different  Colleges  are 
delivered  is  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  these  Hospitals  ; 
the  student  is  thus  furnished  with  every  facility  for  com- 
pleting his  professional  education. 


RELATIVE  COST  OF   MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN 
IRELAND. 
University  of  Dublin,  M.B. 

I.  Lectures 
II.   Hospitals     ...         ...         .,. 

III.  Degrees 


Expense  of  Degree  in  Arts 

Total         £198     8     0 

Queen's  University  M.D.  and  M.Ch. 
If  two  years'  Lectures  and  Hospital  be 

taken  in  Dublin,  about  ...         ...    £67     0     0 

Colleges  of  Surgeons  and  Physicians. 
About        - £140     0     0 

On  these  terms  a  reduction  may  be  made  by  cash  payments 
to  Hospital  and  College  at  the  commencement  of  study. 


and  M.Ch. 

£    s. 

(1. 

...       49  12 

0 

...       33  12 

0 

...       32     0 

0 

115     4 

0 

...       83     4 

0 

We  now  turn  to  the  various  bodies  in  Scotland.  First, 
as  to  the  Universities. 

University  of  Edinburgh. — This  is  a  teaching  as  well 
as  a  qualifying  body,  and  the  other  faculties  are  as  com- 
plete as  that  of  medicine.  The  University  confers  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  and  M.B.,  as  well  as  that  of  CM.,  and  so 
affords  its  graduates  the  opportunity  of  obtaining,  at  the 
same  time,  a  Surgical,  in  addition  to  the  Medical  diploma. 
The  CM.  is  not  conferred  on  any  one  who  does  not  take  at 
the  same  time  the  M.B.  For  the  degrees  of  M.B.  and  CM., 
four  years  of  professional  study  must  be  completed  after 
passing  a  preliminary  examination  recognized  by  (lit1  Medi- 
cal Council.  A  degree  in  Arts  in  any  British  University 
exempts  from  the  preliminary  examination.  Of  these  four 
years,  one  must  be  passed  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  one  other  either  in  that  or  some  other  University  enti- 
tled to  confer  the  degree  of  M.D. 

The  University  recognizes  tho  courses  of  lectures  of 
extra-academical  teachers  in  Edinburgh,  subject  to  certain 
regulation!, 
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University  of  St.  Andreitts. — This  University  confers  the 
Decree  of  Master  in  Surgery  (CM.),  as  well  as  the  Degrees 
of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine.  For  many  years  the 
University  did  not  require  residence,  and  large  numbers  of 
medical  men  resorted  to  it  in  order  to  obtain  the  Doctor- 
ship  by  examination  only.  In  this  the  University  closely 
assimilated  itself  to  the  University  of  London,  which  is 
exclusively  an  examining  body.  The  large  number  of 
practitioners  who  obtained  the  Degree  after  an  examination 
extending  over  three  or  four  days,  attests  the  wisdom  of  a 
policy  which  was  almost  reversed  by  the  University  Com- 
missioners. Only  ten  persons  per  annum  can  now  obtain 
the  St.  Andrew's  Degree  without  residence.  There  are  not 
a  few  of  the  old  graduates  who  look  upon  this  policy  as 
retrograde  and  illiberal.  The  University  of  London  main- 
tains its  position  without  requiring  academical  residence, 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's 
might  have  pursued  the  same  course  with  great  success, 
and  by  so  doing  conferred  a  benefit  on  the  profession. 
Those  who  have  not  now  fulfilled  their  course  in  a  Uni- 
versity must  either  go  to  the  University  of  London  or  fore- 
go a  degree.  The  London  University  compels  matricula- 
tion before  commencing  Hospital  study.  Only  a  relaxa- 
tion of  this  rule  can  secure  to  all  who  desire  it  the  oppor- 
tunity of  being  examined  for  a  degree. 


—This  is  a  large  teaching  body, 
as  well  as  one  entitled  to  confer  degrees  in  all  the  faculties. 
The  curriculum  required  for  medical  degrees  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Thus  four 
years  of  professional  study,  after  passing  a  preliminary 
examination,  is  essential.  One  year  must  be  passed  at 
Aberdeen.  The  lectures  qualifying  for  this  and  other  ex- 
amining bodies  are  delivered  by  the  Professors  in  the  Uni- 
versity. 


University  of  Glasgow.— This  is  a  large  teaching  as  well 
as  examining  body.  The  same  degrees  are  conferred  as  in 
the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's.  The 
course  of  study  and  regulations  to  be  served  by  candidates 
are  the  s;une  as  those  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  one 
year's  compulsory  residence  at  the  University  of  Glasgow 
being  required  instead  of  at  Edinburgh.  The  examinations 
are  conducted  by  the  Pro!'  dicine,  together  with 

the  three  Assessors  appointed  by  the  University  Court. 
The  fees  for  degrees  in  all  four  of  the  Scottish  Universities 
are  uniform— viz.  :  M.B.,  L5&  15s.  (being  5'.  5s.  at  each  of 
the  three  examinations) ;  CM.,  5 '.  is.  in  addition  to  the  fees 
for  M.B.;  ;  M.D  .  5^.  5s.  (in  addition  to  the  fees  for  M.B.)  ; 
and  107.  3s.  for  Government  stamp.  The  lectures  qualify- 
ing for  the  degrees  are  delivered  by  the  Professors  in  the 
University,  and  the  hospital  practice  is  attended  at  the 
Glasgow  Royal  Infirmary. 

Now  as  to  the  Corporation?. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh.— This,  like 
its  London  sister,  is  exclusively  a  licensing  body,  though, 
since  the  arrangement  for  the  double  qualification  has 
been  carried  out,  it  may  possess  some  additional  control 
over  the  teaching  at  Surgeons'  HalL  By  this  arrange- 
ment students  who  have  fulfilled  the  prescribed  curricu- 
lum may  pass  the  joint  examination  of  this  College  and 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  obtain  the  two  diplo- 
ma?. They  can  thus  at  once  register  both  a  medical  and 
surgical  qualification. 

THE   FELLOWSHIP. 

This  is  conferred  only  by  election,  and  no  one  can  be 
balloted  for  until  he  has  been  a  member  for  one  year. 

TEE  MEMBERSHIP 

Is  conferred  on  licentiates  of  a  College  of  Physicians,  or 
graduates  of  a  University,  who  are  24  years  of  age,  and 
satisfy  the  College  of  their  knowledge  of  medical  and 
general  science. 


THE   LICENCE. 

The  regulations  are  the  same  a?  those  for  the  joint  exa- 
mination for  the  Scotch  Double  Qualification,  with  the 
following  exceptions  : — Anatomy,  Practical  Anatomy,  and 
Surgery,  six  months  ;  Clinical  Surgery,  three  month*. 

Candidates  for  the  Licence  of  the  College  who  already 
-s  a  qualification  from  a  recognised  licensing  body, 
or  who  have  passed  the  first  Professional  Examination 
before  a  qualifying  body,  will  not  be  required  to  be  re- 
examined in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Cnemistry. 

The  following  are  the  Fees,  payable  in  all  cases  in  ad- 
vance : — 

By  a  Licentiate,  Ten  Guineas.  By  a  Member,  Thirty 
Guineas. 

When  a  Licentiate  shall  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  Mem- 
ber, Twenty  Guineas. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeon*  of  Edinburgh. — The  Fellow- 
ship is  conferred  only  on  persons  who  have  obtained  a 
diploma  from  this  or  one  of  the  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of 
England  or  Ireland,  or  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  who  are  25  years  of  age.  At 
the  election,  three-fourths  of  the  votes  are  required  to  be 
in  the  candidate's  favour,  and  he  has  to  maintain  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  College  and  obey  its  laws.  Fellows  are  for- 
bidden to  keep  open  shops,  to  be  connected  with  secret 
remedies,  or  to  sulfer  their  names  to  be  used  in  indelicate 
advertisements  or  publications. 

THE   LICENCE. 

The  regulations  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  Joint  Exa- 
minations, conducted  by  I..  jea  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons,  with  the  following  exceptions  : — Botany  is  not 
required.     A  second  course  of  Medicine  is  not  required. 

The  first  Professional  Examination  embraces  Anatomy, 
Physiology,  and  Chemistry.  The  second,  Snrgery  and 
Surgical  Anatomy,  also  Medicine,  Midwifery,  Materia 
Medica,  Medical  Jurisprudence,  and  Clinical  Surgery. 

Registered  medical  practitioners,  whose  degree  or  licence 
iicine  dates  prior  to  October  1st,  IbGl,  are  exempt 
from  the  first  Professional  Examination. 

Fee  for  the  diploma,  £10. 


Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow. — This 
body  has  similar  powers  to  those  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  and  its  regulations  for  Licence 
and  Fellowship  are  similar.  It  has  also  the  same  ar- 
rangement with  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians  for 
a  double  diploma. 

The  Scotch  Double  Qua!  i feat  ion. — As  already  stated,  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh  have  made 
arrangements  with  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Glasgow,  by  which,  after  one  series  of  examinations, 
the  successful  candidate  receives  two  diplomas,  and  is 
thus  able  to  register  a  medical  and  a  surgical  qualifica- 
tion undei  the  Medical  Act,  thu-    — 

Lie.  Roy.  Coll.  of  Phys.  Ed.,  and  Lie.  R.  C.  S.  Edin.,  or 
Lie.  R.  Coll.  of  Phys.  Ed.,  and  L.  Fac.  Phys.  aud  Surg. 
Gla-.,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  principle  on  which  the  joint  examinations  are  con- 
ducted is  a  simple  compromise  by  which  the  College  of 
Physicians  takes  exclusive  charge  of  the  examination  in 
medicine;  the  College  of  Surgeons  or  the  Glasgow  Faculty, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  examination  in  surgery  ;  while 
the  examination  in  subjects  common  to  both  medicine 
and  surgery  is  conducted  by  a  Board,  in  which  each  of 
the  bodies  is  represented. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  such  arrangements  as  those 
weie  contemplated  by  the  Medical  Act  and  authorised  by 
Section  XIX.,  while  those  under  consideration  were  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Medical  Council  on  the  7th  August,  1859. 

Candidates  for  the  double  qualification  having  fulfilled 
the  prescribed  curriculum  are  subjected  to  two  profes- 
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sional  examinations.  The  preliminary  examination  for 
future  students  must  be  passed  before  commencing  pro- 
fessional study,  and  in  other  respects  be  in  accordance 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Medical  Council. 


Anderson's  University,  Glasgow. — This  is  exclusively  a 
teaching  body.  It  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  ac- 
quiring a  complete  medical  education,  and  the  expenses 
are  very  much  below  those  of  any  other  institution.  The 
fame  of  Glasgow  as  a  place  for  clinical  instruction  has 
long  been  known,  and  this  school  affords  the  means  of 
dissectien,  and  the  pursuit  of  other  practical  knowledge 
throughout  the  year.  Hospital  practice  at  the  Glasgow 
Royal  Infirmary.  Every  information  will  be  given  on 
application  to  Dr.  McCall  Anderson,  1  Woodside  cres- 
cent, Glasgow,  both  as  to  the  University,  the  Hospital, 
and  Diploma. 

+ 

THE  GENERAL  MEDICAL  COUNCIL. 

To  this  body  is  entrusted  the  supervision  of  medical 
education,  and  it  has  made  a  number  of  recommenda- 
tions, the  majority  of  which  have  been  accepted  by  all  the 
Examining  Bodies,  and  are,  consequently,  found  in  their 
regulations.  The  student  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Council,  except  that  he  must  take  care  to  be  duly 
registered  as  a  student  of  medicine,  at  the  commencement 
of  his  career,  at  the  office,  Soho  Square. 


MEDICAL  REGISTRATION. 

All  duly  qualified  Physicians,  Surgeons,  Medical  Gra- 
duates, and  Apothecaries,  are  required  by  the  Medical 
Act  21  and  22  Vic.  c.  90,  to  be  registered  before  they  can 
hold  any  public  medical  or  surgical  appointment,  or  issue 
valid  medical  certificates. 

The  Medical  Registration  of  any  Practitioner  may  be 
effected,  on  application,  in  writing  (according  to  a  form  to 
be  had  at  the  Office,  35  Dawson  street,  Dublin)  and  pro- 
ducing, or  transmitting  with  such  requisition  the  Diplomas 
to  be  registered,  and  also  paying  or  remitting  the  fee  which 
is  regulated  by  the  Medical  Council,  viz.,  £5  for  first 
registration,  and  5s.  for  every  qualification  which  may  be 
subsequently  added.  Drafts  on  Banks,  and  Post-office 
orders,  to  he  drawn  in  favour  of  W.  E.  Steele,  M.D., 
Registrar,  Dublin. 

Medical  Students  who  have  passed  a  preliminary 
Arts  Examination  are  required  by  the  Medical  Council  to 
be  registered.  In  order  to  effect  this  each  student  should 
apply  according  to  a  form  (to  be  had  on  application  as 
above),  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  his  having  passed 
such  examination,  same  to  be  lodged  with  the  Registrar 
(W.  E.  Steele,  M.D.)  who  will  thereupon  enter  the  name 
in  the  Students'  Register,  and  issue  a  certificate  to  that 
effect.  No  fee  is  required  from  Medical  Studm  ts  for  their 
registration. 
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ARMY  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

The  appointment  of  assistant-surgeon  in  the  Army  is 
open  to  ail  who  can  prove  their  claim  to  it  by  superior 
answering.  The  competitive  examinations  are  held  at 
Chelsea,  usually  in  the  first  wicks  of  February  and 
August.  The  candidate  is  not  required  to  produce  any 
other  qualification  before  presenting  himself  sox  examina- 
tion than  his  licences  to  practise  and  certificate  of  I 
tration. 

Having  received  his  diplomas  in  surgery  and  medicine, 
both  of  which  are  essential  to  his  competition,  the  student 


is  obliged  to  apply  himself  vigorously  to  the  study  of 
certain  collateral  subjects,  which  he  does  usually  through 
the  medium  of  a  "grinder."  He  must  perfect  himself  in 
chemistry,  pathology,  and  comparative  anatomy,  and  if 
he  can  throw  a  proficiency  in  botany  and  natural  history 
into  the  scale,  he  will  materially  improve  his  position  in 
the  scale  of  merit,  and  establish  for  himself  a  character 
with  the  authorities  for  industry  and  scientific  attain- 
ments. 

The  assistant-surgeon  is  subjected  to  three  separate 
examinations  within  the  first  ten  years  of  his  service, 
each  examination  having  a  definite  object — the  first,  to 
ascertain,  previous  to  his  admission  into  the  service  as  a 
candidate,  his  scientific  and  professional  education,  and 
to  test  his  acquirements  in  the  various  branches  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  ;  the  second,  after  having  passed 
through  a  course  of  special  instruction  in  the  Army 
Medical  School,  to  test  his  knowledge  of  the  special 
duties  of  an  army  medical  officer  ;  and  the  third,  pre- 
vious to  his  promotion,  to  ascertain  that  he  has  kept  pace 
with  the  progress  of  medical  science. 

The  candidate  having  sent  in  his  papers,  and  followed 
them  to  London,  meets  his  competitors  at  Chelsea. 

For  the  first  two  days  of  his  examination  he  is  em- 
ployed in  penning  answers  to  printed  questions  ;  for  the 
third  and  fourth  days  he  is  examined  vivd  voce  on  all 
subjects  ;  and  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  he  is  tested  by 
the  diagnosis  of  disease  at  the  bedside  in  the  hospital,  by 
the  application  of  surgical  apparatus,  and  by  operations 
on  the  dead  subject.  This  trial  finished,  the  successful 
candidates  (varying  in  number  from  fifteen  to  thirty)  are 
selected. 

SERVICE   ON  THE  WEST   COAST   OF  AFRICA. 

A  certain  number  of  candidates,  whose  answering  has 
been  satisfactory,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  entitle  them 
to  a  place,  are  offered  appointments  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  These  situations,  while  they  are  subject  to  strong 
objection  on  the  score  of  the  deleterious  nature  of  the 
climate,  possess  some  advantages  for  those  whose  health 
can  resist  its  influence.  The  districts  comprised  under 
the  West  Coast  districts  are  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  and 
Cape  Coast  Castle.  If  the  candidate  accepts  the  appoint- 
ment he  is  sent  out  at  once,  without  the  period  of  proba- 
tion to  which  others  are  subjected  at  Netley  Hospital. 
He  is  allowed  to  spend  a  year  at  home,  on  full  pay,  for 
every  year  spent  in  Africa,  and  the  entire  period  at  home 
and  abroad  counts  as  service  for  pension.  The  promo- 
tion is  sometimes  rapid,  owing  to  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  climate  ;  and  we  have  known  the  rank  of  full  surgeon 
reached  in  five  years  from  the  date  of  appoint ment  as 
assistant-surgeon. 

PROBATION   AT   NETLEY   HOSPITAL. 

The  competitor  who  has  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
a  place  in  the  ordinary  service  is  not  allowed  to  join  a 
regiment  at  once.  He  is  obliged  to  undergo  a  probation 
of  four  months  at  Netley  Hospital,  near  Southampton, 
where  he  is  compelled  to  attend  the  following 
viz. :  Hygiene,  by  Dr.  Parkes  ;  Pathology,  by  Dr.  Ait- 
ken  ;  Military  Surgery,  by  Dr.  Longinore  ;  and  Tropical* 
Diseases,  by  Dr.  Maclean.  The  lectures  on  Military  Sur- 
gery include  gunshot  and  other  wounds  ;  arrangements 
tor  the  transport  of  wounded  ;  duties  of  Army  Surgeons 
in  the  field,  during  sieges,  on  transport,  &c.  j  and  other 
special  subjects.  Those  on  Military  Medicine  refer  to  the 
tropica]  and  other  diseases  of  the  British  possessions  and 
colonies,  and  to  the  losses  by  disease.  The  Lectures  on 
Hygiene  relate  to  the  examination  of  water,  air,  food, 
clothing,  &c,  of  the  soldier  ;  his  duties  and  exercise,  and 
the  circumstances  affecting  his  health,  nieteort 
tistics,  and  prevention  of  disease.  The  lectures  on  Patho- 
logy have  i  liielly  to  the  scientific  examination 
ol  tropical  diseases,  and  of  the  oilier  complaints  which 
the  Army  Surgeon  is  especially  called  on  to  investigate. 
The  candidates  also  attend  the  wards  of  the  hospital 
under  the  Professors  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  to  make 
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themselves  acquainted  with  the  system  of  recruiting,  and 
the  mode3  of  keeping  the  Army  Medical  Returns.  They 
are  also  called  on  to  make  post-mortem  examinations,  to 
operate  on  the  dead  body,  and  pass  through  laboratory 
practice  on  the  modes  of  recognizing  the  qualities  and 
adulterations  of  food,  and  on  microscopic  examination  of 
morbid  tissues  and  adulterations  of  food,  &c.  During  his 
preliminary  training  here  the  student  is  understood  to  be 
in  Her  Majesty's  service  ;  he  wears  uniform,  is  under  mili- 
tary -discipline,  and  receives  pay  at  the  rate  of  five  shil- 
lings per  dav,  and  two  shillings  per  day  for  lodging 
money,  if  he  "be  not  provided  with  lodgings  in  the  hospi- 
tal. A.  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  half-yearly  interest  on 
£1,200,  the  surplus  from  the  "  Herbert  Memorial,"  is  at 
the  end  of  each  session  awarded  to  the  candidate  who  has 
the  highest  number  of  marks  ;  the  fortunate  young  man 
who  wins  this  "  Blue  Ribbon  of  Netley  "  being  tolerably 
certain  to  be  well  provided  for.  At  the  termination  of 
the  four  months  he  is  again  examined  in  the  subjects  in 
which  he  has  been  instructed  during  that  period,  his 
marks  are  added  to  those  obtained  by  him  at  the  Compe- 
titive Examination,  and  his  position  on  the  list  of  merit 
determined  by  the  total.  Successful  candidates  are  now 
eligible  to  be  gazetted  to  a  regiment,  or  employed  on  the 
stall,  and  enjoy  all  the  rank  and  honour,  pay  and  privi- 
lege, of  A~f-tant-Surgeons,  as  provided  by  the  regula- 
tions. 

Thus  it  will  be  observed  that  the  first,  or  Chelsea  exa- 
mination, simply  admits  the  candidate  to  the  service,  and 
the  conjoined  result  of  it  and  the  Xetley  examination 
determines  his  order  of  merit. 

THE   PROMOTION   EXAMINATION. 

But  there  is  still  one  other  which  must  be  passed  before 
he  is  promoted  to  full  Surgeoncy,  and  may  be  passed  at 
any  time  alter  five  years'  service. 

A  series  of  printed  questions  will  be  sent  by  the  Direc- 
tor-General to  the  principal  medical  officers  of  stations 
where  Assistant-Surgeons  may  be  serving,  who  will  de- 
liver these  sealed  questions  to  the  Assistant-Surgeons,  and 
to  see  that  they  are  answered  without  the  assistance  of 
books,  notes,  or  communication  with  any  other  person. 
The  answers  aie  to  be  signed,  and  delivered  sealed  to  the 
principal  medical  officer,  who  is  to  send  them,  unopened, 
to  the  Director-General,  together  with  a  certificate  from 
the  Surgeon  of  the  Regiment,  or  other  superior  medical 
Officer,  that  the  Assistant-Surgeon  has  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  of  practising  surgical  operations  on  the 
dead  body. 

The  Assistant-Surgeon  will  also  be  required  to  transmit 
a  Medico-Topographical  account  of  the  station  where  he 
may  happen  to  be,  or  of  some  other  station  where  he  may 
have  been  resident,  or  else  a  Medico-Statistical  "report  of 
his  regiment  for  twrelve  months. 

If  the  Examining  Board  and  the  Director-General  are 
satisfied  with  the  certificates  and  answers,  and  with  the 
report,  the  Assistant-Surgeon  will  be  held  qualified  for 
promotion. 


NATAL  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

In  applying  to  be  admitted  as  an  assistant-surgeon  in 
the  Royal  Navy  it  is  merely  required  to  address  a  letter  to. 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  stating  that  you  are  in 
possession  of  a  diploma  from  such  a  College— naming  it ; 
that  you^  are  desirous  of  being  admitted  as  a  candidate ; 
when,  if  there  are  any  vacancies,  you  will  be  informed 
when  you  will  be  required  to  present  yourself  at  Somerses 
House,  London,  for  examination. 

Having  passed  your  examination,  you  will,  in  the  course 
of  the  following  day,  receive  your  appointment  as  acting 
assistant-surgeon  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships,  either  for 
service  on  board  that  ship,  or  for  service  on  shore,  at  one 
of  the  naval  hospitals— Haslar  or  Plymouth.  You  will  at 
the  same  time  be  informed  that  you  are  granted  two  or 


three  weeks,  as  you  may  require,  leave  of  absence,  to  enable 
you  to  provide  your  uniform  and  appointment.  These  you 
can  get  at  any  of  the  naval  outfitters. 

The  expense  of  an  assistant-surgeon's  uniform  is  about 
£47  5s.  These  are  credit  price?,  but  would,  I  presume, 
be  considerably  less  for  ready  money,  a  thing,  by-the-by, 
to  which  naval  tailors  are  not  much  accustomed.  You 
must  also  provide  yourself  with  a  set  of  surgical  instruments , 
which  will  cost  you  from  ten  to  fifteen  guineas.  All  kinds 
of  underclothing,  towels,  handkerchiefs,  &c,  may  be  pur- 
chased much  more  advantageously  from  a  regular  dealer  in 
those  things  than  from  any  naval  outfitter. 

ADVANCE   OF   PAT   ON   JOINING. 

On  joining  your  ship  you  will,  if  you  wish  it,  ba  paid 
what  is  termed  three  months  in  advance,  £30.  Of  course 
it  is  not  all  advance,  as  your  pay  will  have  been  going  on 
from  the  date  of  your  appointment. 

Every  article  of  mess  traps  is  now  furnished  by  the  Ad- 
miralty gratis.  The  same  with  your  cabin  furniture  ;  every 
necessary  article  except  bedding  is  supplied  from  the  dock- 
yards. An  officer  on  joining  his  ship  has,  therefore,  no- 
thing more  to  pay  than  his  mess  subscription  monthly. 
This  varies  imships  according  to  the  station  they  are  on, 
from  £2  10s.  to  £3  10s.  per  month.  This  subscription  does 
not  include  anything  for  wines  or  liquors  of  any  kind. 
Whatever  amount  of  these  you  may  consume  will  be  paid 
for  by  you  separately,  at  the  end  of  each  month  or  quarter. 
But  as  all  wines  are  permitted,  by  sanction  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, to  be  shipped  free  of  duty,  you  drink  them  so 
much  cheaper  on  board  than  you  could  the  same 
quabties  of  wine  on  shore.  The  monthly  subscription,  of 
say  £3,  with  the  Government  allowance  of  £11  3s.  8d.  per 
annum  to  each  member  in  bleu  of  provisions,  is  generally 
found  sufficient  to  meet  all  ordinary  expenses  of  messing. 

It  is  the  custom  in  all  wardroom  messes  to  have  an  extra 
dinner  on  two  days  of  the  week — generally  Monday  and 
Thursday.  The  days  so  selected  are  styled  "  field-days." 
It  is  on  these  days  that  guests  are  invited  to  dine  by  the 
mess.  The  guests  thus  invited  are  called  public  guests, 
and  such  invitations  entail  no  extra  subscription  from  any 
one,  except  for  the  extra  wine  consumed.  It  is  usual  to 
invite  the  captain,  and  other  superior  officer  that  may  be  on 
board,  once  a  week  ;  the  other  pubkc  guests  are  so 
many  of  the  junior  officers  of  the  ship  ;  and,  if  in  port, 
officers  of  the  sister  service,  and  other  public  functionaries. 
The  captain,  or  admiral,  if  there  be  one  on  board,  usually 
has  two  or  three  wardroom,  and  two  or  three  gunroom  officers, 
to  dine  with  him  on  every  other  day  of  the  week  than  that 
on  which  he  dines  in  the  wardroom.  Any  member  of  the 
wardroom  mess  inviting  a  private  friend  to  dine  with  him 
on  board,  pays  usually  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  (according  to 
the  rule  of  the  mess)  for  his  friend's  dinner,  in  addition  to 
any  extra  expense  for  wine. 

The  foregoing  are  the  whole  of  the  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary expenses  of  messing  in  the  wardrooms  of  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  and  which  should  not,  with  drinking  a 
reasonable  quantity  of  wine,  beer,  &c,  exceed  fifty  guineas 
per  annum. 

Officers  in  the  Navy,  wherever  they  may  be  serving,  can 
remit,  by  the  paymaster  of  the  ship,  without  any  expense, 
any  portion,  or  the  whole,  of  their  pay  that  may  be  due 
to  them  on  the  last  day  of  each  quarter. 

SERVANTS. 

Assistant-surgeons  are  allowed  only  half  a  servant  each  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  a  servant  between  two  of  them. 

These  servants  are  entered  on  the  ship's  books  with  the 
rating  of  officer's  servant.  Their  pay  from  the  Admiralty 
is  about  £17  per  annum  and  their  provisions  ;  and  where 
they  are  well  conducted,  attentive  lads,  it  is  usual  for  each 
of  their  masters  to  give  them  10s.  a  month,  which  makes 
their  pay  up  to  about  £29  per  annum. 

The  pay  of  naval  medical  officers  has  hitherto  been  the 
same  as  for  their  military  brethren. 
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£130 


£112 


EXTRA.   PAT   AND   ALLOWANCES. 

The  following   extra  pay  and  allowances   are   paid  to 

naval  medical  officers  under  the  conditions  stated  below  : — 

At  Home.        Abroad. 
Inspectors-General,  in  lieu  of  provisions  for  their  } 

servants,  and  of  the  orlinary  allowance  for  >  £54 

provisions  for  themselves  ..  ..      ; 

Deputy  Inspectors-Generals  Staff-Surgeons  and  >  .„_ 

Surgeons,                  do.                  do.          . .      j  fcdo 

Assistant-Surgeons,       do.                 do.          ..  £30             £108 

Staff-surgeons,  when  serving  in  flag-ships  on  foreign 
stations,  are  allowed  extra  pay  of  five  shillings  per  diera. 

Staff-surgeons,  surgeons,  and  assistant-surgeons,  when 
serving  in  ships  in  which  there  is  no  accommodation  for 
residing  on  board,  as  in  drill  ships  for  the  Royal  Naval 
Reserve,  are  allowed  £50  per  annum  for  lodgings,  and  one 
and  sixpence  per  diem  in  addition  in  lieu  of  ship's  rations. 

Whenever  medical  officers  are  employed  on  extra  duty, 
they  are  allowed  such  extra  pay  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  the  nature  of  the 
service  merits. 

Medical  officers,  when  travelling  on  the  public  service, 
are  allowed  on  the  home  stations — in  addition  to  all  ex- 
penses of  first  class  fare  by  rail  or  otherwise  —for  subsist- 
ence : — 

Special  Service  Ditto 

occupying  for  every 

12  hours.  24  hours. 


Inspector-General    and  Deputy     In-  i 
spectors-general  . .  ] 

S'aff -Surgeons  and  Surgeons  ..' 

Assistant-Surgeons 


£0  12  0 

0    7  6 
0    6  0 


£10  0 

0  10  0 
0    7  6 


PENSIONS   OF     MEDICAL    OFFICERS. 

Besides  the  half-pay  awarded  to  medical  officers,  there 
are  three  good-service  pensions  of  10s.  each  per  diem 
awarded  to  the  three  inspectors-general  who  have  completed 
the  longest  and  most  meritorious  services. 

There  is  also  one  Greenwich  Hospital  pension  of  ,£80 
per  annum  awarded  to  a  deputy  inspector-general. 

There  are  fourteen  other  Greenwich  Hospital  pensions 
of  £50  each  per  annum,  awarded  to  those  fourteen  deputy 
inspectors-general,  staff-surgeons,  and  surgeons  who  are 
considered  by  the  Admiralty  to  be  most  deserving  of  them. 

PROMOTIONS. 

An  assistant-surgeon  having  served  three  years  maybe  ex- 
amined as  to  his  qualifications  for  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
surgeon.  If  he  be  serving  abroad  he  may,  if  he  wish  it,  be 
examined  provisionally  by  an  inspector  or  deputy  inspector- 
general  and  three  surgeons  ;  and  as  soon  after  his  arrival 
in  England  as  may  be  convenient  for  him  to  present  him- 
self at  Somerset  House,  for  his  regular  and  final  examina- 
tion. To  enable  assistant-surgeons  topass  this  examination 
satisfactorily  they  are  granted,  on  application,  two  months' 
leave  of  absence  to  prepare  themselves  for  it.  The  use  of 
passing  the  provisional  examination  abroad  is,  that  the 
assitant-surgeon,  having  served  five  years,  is  then  eligible 
for  promotion  into  any  vacancy  that  may  occur,  as  acting 
surgeon. 

If  the  vacancy  occurring  shall  have  been  caused  by  the 
death  of  an  officer  of  superior  rank,  this  promotion  as  act- 
ing-surgeon will  be  confirmed  as  surgeon  on  passing  the 
regular  examination  at  Somerset  House.  If  the  vacancy 
has  occurred  from  any  other  cause  than  that  of  death,  the 
assistant-surgeon  appointed  to  fill  it,  whether  he  may  have 
passed  only  provisionally  or  finally,  will  be  appointed  only 
as  acting-surgeon  until  the  pleasure  of  the  Admiralty  be 
known,  who  may  either  confirm  him  in  it,  or  supersede 
him  by  the  appointment  of  a  surgeon  from  half-pay. 

Surgeons  are  promoted  to  the  rank  of  staff-surgeons  on 
twenty  years'  service,  provided  that  ten  years  have  been 
completed  since  passing  fur  the  rank  of  surgeon. 

By  an  Admiralty  regulation  dated  the  12th  of  July, 
1867,  promotion  to  staff -surgeon  is  to  be  open  to  officers  for 
distinguished  or  special  services,  although  they  may  not 
have  completed  twenty-years'  service. 

An  officer  may  be  promoted  to  the  rank  of  inspector- 
general  on  the  completion  of  thirteen  years'  service  from 
the  date  of  his  entry  into  the  Royal  Navy. 


PRIZE-MONET. 

Medical  officers  share  in  the  proceeds  of  all  prizes  cap- 
tured from  the  enemy,  of  captures  and  seizures  under  the 
several  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  relating  to  the  revenues 
of  customs,  and  to  trade  and  navigation,  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave  trade,  for  the  capture  and  destruction  of  pirates 
and  piratical  vessels ;  and  of  the  rewards  conferred  for  the 
same ;  as  also  in  the  awards  of  all  salvage  granted  to  the 
crews  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  with  other 
officers  of  corresponding  ranks. 


POOR-LAW  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

A  young  qualified  practitioner,  indisposed  to  be  an 
assistant,  and  desirous  of  commencing  general  practice 
without  investing  any  money  in  purchasing  a  succession, 
may,  perhaps,  obtain  a  Poor-law  appointment,  though  he 
should  scarcely  expect  to  obtain  a  livelihood  from  this 
inadequately  remunerated  employment. 

ENGLISH   POOR-LAW  MEDICAL   SERVICE. 

Prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act  of 
1867,  the  English  Poor-law  Medical  Service  may  be  said 
to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Guardians,  supervised 
by  the  Poor-law  Board.  Each  parish  in  England  and 
Wales  had  its  guardians  of  the  poor,  and  these  parishes 
were  grouped  together  to  form  unions.  The  unions  were 
divided  into  districts  for  medical  relief.  Union  medical 
officers,  therefore,  have  the  care  of  a  district,  or  some- 
times the  care  of  the  workhouse  of  the  union — sometimes 
of  both.  The  officer  was  elected  by  the  guardians,  and 
the  appointment  approved  by  the  Board.  He  was  re- 
quired to  have  both  a  medical  and  a  surgical  qualification. 
In  some  instances  these  were  specified,  but  almost  always 
the  London  College  of  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries'  Hall 
were  the  two  most  favoured  diplomas.  For  this  reason 
London  students  will  still  continue  to  take  these  quali- 
fications, whatever  else  they  may  add  to  them.  But 
the  L.R.C.P.  Loncl.  is  now  recognised  as  a  full  quali- 
fication, both  medical  and  surgical.  These  appoint- 
ments are  not  lucrative.  In  most  cases  the  salary  is 
very  low.  They  are,  however,  sought  after  by  young 
men  as  a  means  of  getting  into  practice,  and  are  often 
almost  obligatory  in  the  country  to  prevent  fresh  opposi- 
tion being  introduced.  The  Metropolitan  Poor-law  Act, 
1867,  assimilates  the  Poor-law,  so  far  as  London  is  con- 
cerned, to  that  of  Ireland,  and  it  will  probably  shortly 
be  extended  to  the  country.  It  establishes  in  London 
asylums  and  dispensaries,  and  distributes  the  cost  of  sop- 
porting  them  over  the  metropolis.  Unfortunately,  the 
Act  has  not  even  yet  come  into  full  operation.  The 
appointment  of  the  medical  officer  will  be  made  by 
the  Dispensary  Committee,  but  the  Poor-law  Board  has 
power  to  modify  many  of  the  arrangements.  The  Poor- 
law  Board  is  now  a  permanent  body  with  Increased 
powers,  but  since  the  Act  so  few  improvements  have 
been  effected  that  the  medical  officers  are  very  dissatisfied. 
A  Superannuation  Act,  similar  to  that  of  Ireland,  has 
been  passed. 


THE  IRISH  POOR-LAW  SERVK  I'. 

The  newly-qualified  Medical  Practitioner,  who  may  elect  to 
try  his  luck  in  the  Irish  provinces,  sets  his  hopes,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  upon  obtaining  one  or  nunc  Poor-law 
Medical  appointments  in  some  district  where  there  is  h 
private  practice.  There  are  1C3  workhouses  and  793  Dispen- 
sary Medical  Officers,  besides  apothecaries.  The  number  of 
vacancies  that  occur  annually  average  100.  Tho  av< 
salary  in  this  service  is  i.'90  ;  and  when  it  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  rural  districts,  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  horse,  and  in  some  a  boat  as  well,  the 
average  area  being  from  forty  to  sixty  square  miles,  it  is  plain 
that  there  will  not  be  a  very  largo  margin  left  from  the  public 
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emoluments.  The  Medical  Officer  will  also  have  the  refusal 
of  the  Registrarship  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths,  which 
office  in  country  districts  seldom  yields  more  than  £10  a  year, 
and  often  not  half  that  amount.  Despite  the  miserable  salary 
and  the  very  many  discomforts  of  a  dispensary  life,  these  ap- 
pointments are  generally  eagerly  sought  for — firstly,  because 
they  afford  the  new  comer  a  certain  though  hardly- earned 
salary  to  supplement  his  private  earnings  ;  and,  secondly,  be- 
cause, if  not  secured  by  the  new  comer,  they  would  of  necessity 
bring  a  competitor  for  practice  into  the  field,  and  inasmuch  as 
private  income  is  of  far  greater  import  than  public  earnings, 
country  Medical  practitioners  are  obliged  to  undertake  the 
public  duty  in  order  to  save  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of 
their  private  emoluments. 

APPOIXTMEXT. 

The  qualifications  required  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioners 
are  a  licence  in  Surgery  or  a  diploma  in  Medicine,  and  a 
diploma  in  Midwifery :  the  candidate  must  also  be  twenty- 
three  years  of  age. 

The  appointment  lies  with  the  Dispensary  Committee,  who 
elect  by  vote.  As  politics  and  religious  feeling  run  high  in 
Ireland,  these  elements  enter  into  the  election  of  Poor-law 
Medical  Officers.     Family  interest  also  possesses  great  weight. 

The  candidate  will  do  well  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  as 
his  personal  attendance  on  the  day  of  election  will  be  required. 
And  whatever  other  qualification  he  may  have,  he  will  then 
find  that  his  compatibility  in  these  respects  with  the  majority 
of  the  committee  is  essential.  And,  accordingly,  he  had  better 
first  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  local  peculiarity,  what- 
ever it  may  bo,  before  he  enters  on  his  candidature,  otherwise, 
in  all  probability,  any  expenditure  that  he  may  make  in  the 
matter  will  be  simply  thrown  away.  We  may  here  observe, 
also,  that  in  very  many  instances  the  appointment  is  virtually 
made  before  the  advertisement  appears  for  a  Medical  Officer, 
in  which  case  also  candidates  are  put  to  unnecessary  trouble 
and  expense  under  false  pretences. 

COXTBOL. 

Each  district  is  under  the  direct  control  of  a  committee 
composed  of  the  neighbouring  landholders,  the  appointment 
of  medical  and  other  officers  are  made  by  this  committee,  and 
the  entire  management  of  the  district  is  under  their  control. 
Their  acts  are,  however,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  who  have  the  power  either  of  interposing 
their  veto  on  any  appointment,  or  even  of  expelling  an  officer 
by  a  "sealed  order,"  without  trial  or  accusation,  and  without 
the  resource  of  appeal  or  investigation.  This  salary  is  paid 
by  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  no  increase  or  decrease  can  be 
made  in  the  amount  without  their  assent  and  that  of  the  Com- 
missioners. Under  the  late  Sanitary  Act  the  committee  may 
recompense  the  Medical  Officer  for  special  services,  such  as 
those  during  an  epidemic  of  cholera,  or  for  sanitary  reports. 
The  number  of  unions  in  Ireland  is  163,  to  each  of  which  is 
attached  a  Medical  Officer,  who  is  appointed  and  controlled  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Dispensary 
Surgeon  is  by  his  committee.  The  salary  is  usually  better 
than  that  of  the  Dispensary  Doctor,  and  the  duties  of  a  more 
easy  and  satisfactory  description,  inasmuch  as  the  duty  is 
confined  to  daily  attendance  at  the  Workhouse  Hospital,  and 
no  night  visits  out  of  doors  or  any  long  journeys  across  the 
country  are  involved. 

TIES. 

The  duty  of  the  Dispensary  Doctor  is  twofold.  He  is  to 
attend  his  Dispensary  on  a  given  day  or  days  in  the  week. 
Frequently  there  are  two  dispensaries  in  the  district,  separated 
from  each  other  by  several  miles,  and  he  will  have,  perhaps, 
to  attend  two  days  at  each.  He  has  also  to  visit  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night  a  sick  person,  for  whose  relief  a  visiting 
ticket  has  been  issued  by  a  member  of  the  committee  or  by 


the  relieving  officer,  and  to  continue  his  attendance  as  often 
as  may  be  necessary  until  a  termination  of  the  case.  More- 
over, he  ha3  a  great  many  registry  books  to  keep,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  returns  to  make,  and  in  the  majority  of  districts  he 
has  to  make  up  all  the  medicines  for  the  poor. 

The  pressure  of  these  duties  is  in  the  greatest  duty  dependent 
on  the  goodwill  of  the  members  of  bis  committee.  If  the 
medical  man  be  a  favourite  with  his  masters  they  will  give 
him  very  little  trouble  with  "  scarlet  runners,"  as  the  visiting 
tickets  are  humorously  called,  and  will  be  unwilling  to  trouble 
him  even  with  cases  deserving  of  personal  attendance. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  his  misfortune  to  come. in  con- 
tact with  some  of  the  half-bred  committee-men,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  treatment  fit  for  an  educated  gentleman,  or 
cherish  a  personal  spite,  the  discharge  of  his  duties  may  be- 
come simply  unbearable.  He  may  be  peremptorily  summoned, 
in  any  weather,  at  any  hour,  and  to  any  distance,  to  a  case 
which  he  may  probably  find  to  be  altogether  trivial,  or  to  a 
person  whom  he  may  know  to  be  perfectly  well,  able  to  pay — 
Aye  !  even  the  committeeman's  own  brother  or  daughter.  The 
law  unfortunately  leaves  the  Poor-law  Medical  Officer  no  pro- 
tection, and  no  alternative  is  open  to  him  but  to  resign  or 
endure  insults  and  annoyances  of  the  most  galling  description. 

By  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  Poor-law  Medical  Officers 
may  now  now  receive  a  pension  of  one-sixtieth  of  their  salary 
for  each  year  of  service  on  being  incapacitated  from  illness  or 
old  age.  This  grant  is  strictly  at  the  discretion  of  the  guar- 
dians, nevertheless  it  has  been  given  in  about  eightee:. 
in  the  course  of  the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Act. 


THE  MEDICAL  ASSISTANT. 

Almost  every  provincial  general  medical  practitioner 
in  England  has  his  qualified  or  unqualified  assistant,  and 
the  probationary  service  of  the  private  practitioner  himself 
is  thus  very  frequently  in  this  capacity.  As  may  be  pre- 
sumed, the  duties  of  the  office  are  very  various,  and  the 
relations  between  principal  and  assistant  very  complex, 
so  much  so  as  to  demand  a  special  volume  for  themselves, 
which,  from  the  experienced  pen  of  Mr.  Langley,  has,  under 
the  title  of  Via  Medica,  passed  through  several  editions. 

♦ 

NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 
Gentlemen  wh9  haye  so  kindly  forwarded  us  information  and 
corrections,  will  please  receive  our  best  thanks. 

Re-Opesixg  of  the^Aexy  Medical  Department. — We  learn  on 
authority  on  which  we  have  reliance,  that  the  Competitive  Exam: : 

9  ;r?eoncies  in  the  Army,  which  have^ceased  for  nearly  two 
years,  will  be  recommenced  in  November  next.  This  will  open  another 
field  for  medical  students. 

A  Cosstaxt  Reader. — You  will  find  a  foil  description  of  the  uses  of 
hydrate  of  chloral  in  the  letter  of  our  Paris  Correspondent,  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Medical  Press  on  the  9th  of  March  last.  Several  origi- 
nal communications  respecting'  chloral  have  also  appeared  in  our  Journal 
during  the  last  few  months.  The  manufacture  is  difficult,  and  for  a 
practitioner  impracticable. 

ApponmtEsrr  of  Queen's  Physician-. — Dr.  James  Salmon,  Inspector- 
Genera!  of  Hospitals  and  Fleets,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment of  Haslar  Hospital,  has  been  appointed  to  the  vacant  office  of 
Physician  to  Her  M:: 

Mr.  Balfour  Browxk  on  "  Feigned  Insanity.'' — At  an  early  date. 

"We  haTe  in  type — 

Dr  Warmg-Curran  on  "  Ischuria." 

Dr.  Bleloch  on  "Correlation  of  Forces." 

Dr.  Waring-Corran  on  "  Fracture  of  the  Pelvic  Bones — Recovery.'' 

H.  M.  Jones,  M.D.,  on  "  Case  of  Melanotic  Disease  of  Eye — Removal." 

J.  A.  Waldenstrom  on  "  Alteration  in  the  Urine  from  the  Use  of  Car- 
rbolic  Acid." 

John  A.  Bolton.  M.D.,  of  Leicester,  on  ■  Rheumatism  and  Gont." 

Our  Special  Correspondents'  Letters  from  Paris  and  other  places. 

Accepted  articles  by  Drs.  Thorowgood,  Martin, [Bains,  and  others,  will 
appear  as  soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  Moore.— Your  interesting  translation  has  been  received,  and  will 
be  placed  in  the  printer's  hands  at  once. 

The  Sewage  Qcestiox.— Our  "Special  Reports"  will  be  continued  in 
our  next  issue,  and  then  from  week  to  week. 


Sffarriaflc. 


as 

Mapother— Tobin-,— On  September  7,  at  St  Mary's  Cathedral,  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia,  by  his  Grace  the  Archbishop,  Edward  Dillon  Mapother, 
M.D.,  Dublin,  to  Eilen,  youngest  daughter  of  the  iate  John" ] 
Esq.,  M.P.  for  the  city. 
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rPHE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  AID  TO  THE 

"*"  SICK  AND  WOUNDED  1ST  AVAR. 

President— H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  K.G.,  &c. 
Chairman  of  Central  Committee— Lieutenant-Colonel  Loyd-Lindsay, 
V.C.,  M.P. 

The  Central  Committee  request  that  Local  Committees  will  remit 
each  Wednesday,  to  Messrs.  Coutts  and  Co.,  the  amount  collected 
daring  the  preceding  week,  advertising  the  names  of  Subscribers  in  the 
local  Newspapers,  and  sending  a  copy  of  the  same  to  t-ie  Secretary.  It 
is  also  urgently  requested,  that  they  will  have  all  Material  of  the  same 
sort  packed  together,  a  list  of  contents  written  on  each  bale,  and  an 
invoice  of  the  same  sent  to  the  Secretary  every  Saturday.  The  Stores 
to  be  retained  by  Local  Committees  until  orders  „are  given  about 
them. 

In  future  Subscriptions  of  less  than  £5  will  not  be  advertised  se- 
parately. 

The  Committee  cannot  receive  contributions  sent  for  the  wounded  of 
one  billigerent  army,  but  will  expend  everything  as  impartially  as 
possible. 

C.  J.  BURGESS,  Secretary. 

2  St.  Martin's  place,  Trafalgar  square,  7th  September,  1870. 


OR,    WEEKLY   REGISTER 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  REQUIRING  ASSISTANTS, 

AND  FOR  ASSISTANTS  SEEKING  APPOINTMENTS. 


J? AC II  Announcement  of  Three  Lines — about  thirty  words — 
v:ill  be  charged  at  the  nominal  rate  of  ONE  SHILLING  j>er  insertion 
(6d.  each  additional  line). 

As  this  Calendar  will  be  /or  the  use  of  the  Headers  of  this  Journal,  and 
from  which  no  pecuniary  advantage  will  acrue  to  the  Proprietor,  each 
Advertisement  must  be  accompanied  b'j  Postage  Stamps  {Penny)  in  pre- 
payment. 


A 


University  Graduate,  M.B.,  and  L.M.,  of  energy  and 
ability,  and  good  experience,  desires  an  Engagement  as  Assistant 
with  an  elderly  Practitioner  with  a  view  to  Partnership. — Address?  Dr. 
C.  P., at  Dr  Waring  Curran's,  OsmanjHouse,  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  Notts, 
for  a  month. 


A  duly  qualified  and  registered  Surgeon  Wanted  in  an 
extensive  manufacturing  and  Colliery   Practice.     Must  not  fear 
work. — Address,  Chirurgcon,  Alfreton,  Derbyshire,  to  be  called  for. 

A  Gentleman  who  has  served  his  apprenticeship  to  an 
apothecary.  Wants  a  Situation  in  an  English  town  where  there  is 
a  Medical  School,  to  dispense  and  keep  boo:;s.  Salary  expected,  £30 
per  annum,  with  board  and  residence. — Address,  R.  T.  L.,  General 
Post-office,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

"vyanted,  an  unqualified  Irish  Assistant,  to  dispense 
' '    and  keep  books.    One  who  has  attended  a  Dublin  School  of  Medicine 
and  could  prescribe  in  absence  of  principal  preferred.    Terms  £40  per 
annum  in-door.— Address,  M.  D.,  Newchurch, near  Manchester. 

\y anted,  a  Locum  Tenens,  who  must  be  qualified  for 
*'      the  end  of  September  and  October. — Medicds,  New  Radford, 
Nottingham. 

Ty anted  immediately,  an  In-door  Dispensing  Assistant 
"'  in  a  Branch  Practice  in  the  Country,  to  visit  (on  foot),  and  attend 
ordinary  midwifery  occasionally.  Situation  light.  Salary  £30  per 
annum. — Address,  stating  age,  to  R.  S.  Surgeon,  Post-office,  Epper- 
stone,  near  Southwell. 

"\y anted,  by  an  M.B.,  CM.,  registered,  of  considerable 
"      experience,  an  In- or  Out-door  appointment.    Can  ride  or  drive. 
— Address,  M.D.,  51  Preston  place,  Bradford,  York. 

"\y  anted,  for  a  country  practice,  an  experienced,  steady, 
"  qualified,  and  active  Assistant. — Address,  by  letter,  Mclicus,  cave 
of  J.  S.  Moon,  Esq.,  75  Old  Broad  street,  EC,  London. 

\y anted,  an  Assistant,   to  dispense,  and   visit  occa- 
"      siomilly.     Salary  £40— Address,    T.  T.,   Oi 


Company,  Berners  street,  Dublin. 


General   Apotll 


Assistant  Wanted,  sine  diploma,  to  visit,  dispense, 
■"•  attend  Midwifery,  ami  keep  book*,  Welsh  Indispensable.  None 
ne<- ]  ripply  who  cannot  produce  testimonials  and  good  references  from 
last  employer.— 'Address,  staling  age,  height,  weight,  and  with  carte, 
to  Jas.  It.  Walker,  Surg'  <  .  N\  Wales. 

rpo    Medical    Students.— Wanted,  during   the   Winter 
-1-    Session,  a  Gentleman  competent  t"  prescribe  and  visit  • 
weekly— mornings,  9  tolj  I  to  10.-  Address,  by  letb 

stating  term.",  with   any  Other   information,    to   8.   Durrant,   E 
Green  street,  Victoria  park,  X.  K. 

T)ispenser.— Situation  Wanted  by  the  Advertiser,  as 

■^   (liHpensor.'nnd  book-keeper,  in  tli 

Outrdoor.     Can  be  well  recommended  1 

M.,  careof  Messrs.  Oldman  and  Holdcrncss,  Surgeons,  Huntingdon. 


J. 


Established  1S4S. 

PROFESSIONAL  AGENCY  AND  MEDICAL  TRANSFER  OFFICE, 

50  Lincoln's-inn  fields,  W.C. 

BAXTER    LANGLEY,     LL.D.,   M.R.C.S.,    F.L.S., 

&c,  (Kino's  Coll.),  and  Author  of  VIA  MEDICA,  has  always 
upon  his  books  a  large  number  of  desirable  investments  and  available 
Appointments  for  negotiation.  Gentlemen  wishing  to  relinquish  prac- 
tice can  be  introduced  without  delay  to  suitable  successors  with  means 
at  their  disposal. 

Dr.  Langley  devotes  his  prompt  personal  attention  to  the  negotia- 
tions entrusted  to  him,  which  are  treated  with  the  most  scrupulous 
reserve. 

The  business  of  the  Professional  Agency  is  based  upon  the  general 
principle  that  no  charge  is  made  unless  work  has  been  done  and  services 
rendered. 

Dr.  .Langley  can  refer  to  many  of  the  leading  Members  of  the  learned 
Professions  in  town  and  country  as  a  guarantee  of  his  integrity  and 
honour  in  all  matters  of  business  entrusted  to  him. 

Full  information  as  to  terms,  &c,  sent  free  on  application. 
Office  hours,  from  11  till  4;  Saturdays,  from  11  till  2. 


COMPETENT  ASSISTANTS  provided  without  expense  to  principals. 
No  Gentlemen  recommended  whose  antecedents  have  not  been 
inquired  into. 

LOCUM  TENENS.— Dr.  Langley  has  now  organised  a  thoroughly 
reliable  Staff  of  Suitable  Gentlemen  to  take  full  Charge  of  any 
Practice  which  may  require  it  in  the  absence  of  the  principal,  at 
fees  from  £2  2s.  upward-*,  according  to  age,  experience,  qualifi- 
cations, &c.  One  of  those  Gentlemen  can  be  despatched  by  an 
early  train  after  receipt  of  telegram  or  letter  stating  duties  and 
terms.    Office  fee  10s.  6d.  payable  by  the  principal. 

PRACTICES    AND     PARTNERSHIPS    NOW   OPEN 
for  negotiation   (in  addition  to  those  advertised  in  Dr.  Langley's 
List,  which  is  sent  post  Lee  on  receipt  of  two  stamps)  as  below  :— 

Y  34.  NORTHERN  COUNTIES.— Safe  investment,  practice  unopposed. 

Income  between  £300  and  £400,  including  transferable  appoint- 
ments. The  residence  is  convenient  and  well  situate;  can  be 
bought  or  rented. 

Y  33  DEATH  VACANCY  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  pleasant  town  in 

the  SOUTHERN  COUNTIES.     Population  of  locality  1,600.     No 

opposition  within  two  miles.     The  income  of  late  incumbent  was 
about  £200.  but  was  at  one  time  much  larger,  anil  could  I  - 
increased.     Patients  of  a  good  elus--.     House  contains  10  rooms, 
with  stabling,  coach  house,  garden,  and  orchard.    Rent  £!0.    An 
efficient  in  'reduction  can  be  given. 

Y  20.  Pleasant  Suburb  of  a  large  town.     Income  £400,  capable  of  in- 

crease to  £1,000.  It  is  easily  worked,  as  the  patients  reside  with- 
in a  narrow  area.  Furniture  may  be  taken  if  desired,  and  a  re- 
duced premium  will  be  accepted,  as  the  vendor  is  going  abroad  on 
account  of  his  health. 

X  860.— PARTNERSHIP  in  a  first-class  Practice  in  a  London  Suburb. 
Gross  receipts,  £2,500  a  year.  Two  years'  purchase  required  for 
shire  taken.  One-third  or  one-fourth  for  disposal.  A  prelimi- 
nary term  of  Assistantship  would  be  permitted  ;  but  no  gentle- 
man could  be  negotiated  with  unless  he  has  at  disposal  the  re- 
quired capital.  The  incoming  partner  must  bo  welriqualitied,  not 
under  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  accustomed  to  good  society. 

Y  13.  In  a  good  MARKET  TOWN  a  well  established  PRACTL 

TRANSFER,  on  easy  terms,  with  a  preliminary 
if  desired.     Receipts   £500  a-year.    Appointments  £140.     Good 
house,  with  an  acre  of  land.     Rent  £20.    All  expenses  of  work- 
ing the  Practice  very  moderate.     Any  length  of  introduction  will 
be  given,  aud  the  books  are  open  to  the  fullest  investigation. 

Y  19.   In  a  Central  situation  in  LONDON,  with  m 

increase.  Present  receipts  at  the  rate  of  £400  a-Tl  Vt.  I  6 
Practice  has  been  established  upwards  Tie- vendor 

relinquishes  it  in  consequence  of  illness.  The  house  contains  12 
rooms,  is  very  conveniently  situate;  and  held  on   a  bei 

at  a  rental  of  £55  a-year.    The  workil  i.' light, 

and  the  midwifery  fees  are  chiefly  £3  2s.  and  upwards. 

Y  23.  PARTNERSHIP  introduction  to  a  flrst-cla  [OE,  the 

m  which  are  i  bly  above 

£1,000  a-year.    The  best  families  in  the  district  are  included  in 
onnection,  and  the  successor  must  bo 
y.    Locality  i  wn  in  the  Midland  < 

OCe  is  the    vendor's   freehold,  well    situate,  with    | 
stabling,  Are.    Rent  ZM. 

Y  24.  In  an  old  MARKET  TOWN  with  a  apod  neighbourhood.     In- 

(o,ne  £400  a  year,  <  nsiderable  increase.  The 

are  very  moderate,   and   there  is   onfj 

an   excellent   residence  oontalning  ti  rooms,  and   ei 

\enicncc  ;  vent  £30.     A  thoroughly  efficient  introduction  can  be 

guaranteed. 

Y32.  £1.2(0  a-year.  In  LONDON.  Connexion  old  i 

well  situate,  with  open  surgery,  the  profits  of  which  ■ 
a-year,  •  nee  Is  held  on  \<  .  ind  the 

whole  connexion  can  he  saf<  Iy  transferred.  Premium  £1,350  for 
the  whole,  Includin 
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BRITISH  ASSOCIATION    FOR    THE 
YAXCEMEXT  OF  SCIENCE 


AD- 


Professor  Hciley,  the  President,  delivered  his  ad- 
dress on  Wednesday  evening,  14th  inst.,  at  the  Philhar- 
monic flail.  This  Hall  is  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest in  the  kingdom,  and  it  was  filled  to  suffocation. 
About  half  the  audience  were  ladies.  Professor  Stokes, 
the  Rajah  of  Kallipore,  Earl  of  Derby,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison,  Professor  Williamson,  and  many  other  savants 
too  numerous  to  mention  were  present.  Professor  Hux- 
ley was  received  with  great  applause.  He  commenced  by 
saying  he  would  not  attempt  to  give  a  panoramic  survey 
of  the  world  of  science,  but  would  endeavour  to  put  be- 
fore his  audience  the  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  a 
single  biological  doctrjne. 

The  Oeigix  of  Life. — The  philosophers  of  antiquity,  in- 
terrogated as  to  the  cause  of  these  phenomena,  were  provided 
with  a  ready  and  plausible  answer.  It  did  not  enter  their 
minds  even  to  doubt  that  these  low  forms  of  life  were  gene- 
rated in  the  matters  in  which  they  made  their  appearance. 


doctrine  of  learned  and  unlearned  Europe  through  the  middle 
ages  down  even  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

It  is  commonly  counted  among  the  many  merits  of  our  great 
countryman,  Harvey,  that  he  was  the  first  to  declare  the  op- 
position of  fact  to  venerable  authority  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters  ;  but  I  can  discover  no  justification  for  this  widespread 
notion.  After  careful  search  through  the  "  Exercitations  de 
Generatione, "  the  most  that  appears  clear  to  me  is,  that  Har- 
vey believed  all  animals  and  plants  to  spring  from  what  he 
terms  a  "primordium  vegetate"  a  phrase  which  may  nowaday* 
be  rendered  "a  vegetative  germ  ;  and  this,  he  says,  is  "  ort- 
formt,"  or  "egg-like;"  not,  he  is  careful  to  add,  that  it 
necessarily  has  the  shape  of  an  egg,  but  because  it  has  the 
constitution  and  nature  of  one.  That  this  ' '  primordium  ovir 
forme  "  must  needs,  in  all  cases,  proceed  from  a  living  parent 
is  nowhere  expressly  maintained  by  Harvey,  though  such  an 
opinion  may  be  thought  to  be  implied  in  one  or  two  passages  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  does,  more  than  once,  use  langu- 
age which  is  consistent  only  with  a  full  belief  in  spontaneous 
or  equivocal  generation.  In  fact,  the  main  concern  of  Har- 
vey's wonderful  little  treatise  is  not  with  generation,  in  the 
physiological  sense,  at  all,  but  with  development  ;  and  his 
great  object  is  the  establishment  of  the  doctrine  of  epigenesis. 
The   first   distinct  enunciation  of    the  hypothesis  that  all 


living  matter  has  sprung  from  preexisting  living  matter  came 

j  from  a  contemporary,  though  a  junior,  of  Harvey,  a  native  of 

!  that  country,  fertile  in  men  great  in  all  departments  of  human 

Lucretius,  who  had  drunk  deeper  of  the  scientific  spirit  than    activitv   which  wa3to  intellectual  Europe,  in  the  sixteenth  and 

any  poet  of  ancient  or  modern  times  except  Goethe,  intends  !  8eventeenth  centuries,  what  Germany  is  in  the  nineteenth.    It 


to  speak  as  a  philosopher,  rather  than  as  a  poet,  when  he  writes 
that  "  with  good  reason  the  earth  has  gotten  the  name  mother, 
since  all  things  are  produced  out  of  the  earth.  And  many 
living  creatues,  even  now,  spring  out  of  the  earth,  taking  form 


was  in  Italy,  and  from  Italian  teachers,  that  Harvey  received 
the  most  important  part  of  his  scientific  education.  And  it 
was  a  student  trained  in  the  same  schools,  Francesco  Eedi — a 
man  of  the  widest  knowledge  and  most  versatile  abilities,  dia- 


Sw*  ^w^  hCat  °f.thVun-"  Jhe.  axiom  of  ancient    toguished"  alike  "as  achcU^'poet.  physician,  and  naturaHst- 

mo*  I  who,  just  two  hundred  andtwo  years  ago,  published  his 
"  Esperienze  intorno  alia  Generazione  degl'  Insetti,"  and  gave 
to  the  world  the  idea,  the  growth  of  which  it  is  my  purpose  to 
trace.  Redi's  book  went  through  five  editions  in  twenty  years  ; 
and  the  extreme  simplicity  of  his  experiments,  and  the  clear- 
ness of  his  arguments,  gained  for  his  views,  and  for  their  con- 
sequences, almost  universal  acceptance. 

Spontaneous  Gexeratiox. — Eedi  did  not  trouble  himself 
much  with  speculative  considerations,  but  attacked  particular 
cases  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  "spontaneous  generation  " 
experimentally.     Here  are  dead  animals,  or  pieces  of  meat, 


ther,"  had  its  popular  embodiment  in  the  notion  that  a  seed 
dies  before  the  young  plant  springs  from  it :  a  belief  so  wide- 
spread and  so  fixed,  that  Saint  Paul  appeals  to  it  in  one  of  the 
most  splendid  outbursts  of  his  fervid  eloquence  : — 

"Thou  fool,  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  quickened,  ex- 
cept  it  die." 

The  proposition  that  life  may,  and  does,  procesd  from  that 
which  has  no  life,  then,  was  held  alike  by  the  philosophers, 
the  poets,  and  the  people,  of  the  most  enlightened  nations, 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago ;  and  it  remained  the  accepted 
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says  he  ;  I  expose  them  to  the  air  in  hot  weather,  and  in  a  few 
days  they  swarm  with  maggots.  You  tell  me  that  these  are 
generated  in  the  dead  flesh  ;  but  if  I  put  similar  bodies,  while 
quite  fresh,  into  a  jar,  and  tie  some  fine  gauze  over  the  top  of 
the  jar,  not  a  maggot  makes  its  appearance,  while  the  dead 
substances,  nevertheless,  putrefy  just  in  the  same  way  as  be- 
fore. It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  maggots  are  not  gene- 
rated by  the  corruption  of  the  meat ;  and  that  the  cause  of 
their  formation  must  be  a  something  which  is  kept  away  by 
gauze.  But  gauze  will  not  keep  away  aeriform  bodies,  or  fluids. 
This  something  must,  therefore,  exist  in  the  form  of  solid  par- 
ticles too  big  to  get  through  the  gauze.  Nor  is  one  long  left 
in  doubt  what  these  solid  particles  are  ;  for  the  blowflies,  at- 
tracted by  the  odour  of  the  meat,  swarm  round  the  vessel  and, 
urged  by  a  powerful,  but,  in  this  case,  misleading  instinct,  lay 
eggs,  out  of  which  maggots  are  immediately  hatched  upon  the 
gauze.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  unavoidable  ;  the  mag- 
gots are  not  generated  by  the  meat,  but  the  eggs  which  give 
rise  to  them  are  brought  through  the  air  by  flies. 

These  experiments  seem  almost  childishly  simple,  and  one 
wonders  how  it  was  that  no  one  never  thought  of  them  before. 
Simple  as  they  are,  however,  they  are  worthy  of  the  most 
careful  study,  for  every  piece  of  experimental  work  since  done, 
in  regard  to  this  subject,  has  been  shaped  upon  the  model  fur- 
nished by  the  Italian  philosopher.  As  the  results  of  hia  ex- 
periments were  the  same,  however  varied  the  nature  of  the 
materials  he  used,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  there  arose  in  Redi's 
mind  a  presumption,  that  in  all  such  cases  of  the  seeming  pro- 
duction of  life  from  dead  matter,  the  real  explanation  was  the 
introduction  of  living  germs  from  without  into  that  dead  mat- 
ter. And  thus  the  hypothesis  that  living  matter  always  arises 
by  the  agency  of  pre-existing  living  matter,  took  definite 
shape  ;  and  had,  henceforward,  a  right  to  be  considered  and  a 
claim  to  be  refuted,  in  each  particular  case,  before  the  pro- 
duction of  living  matter  in  any  other  way  could  be  admitted 
by  careful  reasoners.  It  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to 
this  hypothesis  so  frequently,  that,  to  save  circumlocution,  I 
shall  call  it  the  hypothesis  of  Biogenesis ;  and  I  shall  term  the 
contrary  doctrine — that  living  matter  may  be  produced  by  not 
living  matter — the  hypothesis  of  Abiogenesis. 

Professor  Huxley  then  refers  to  Biogenesis,  Revelations  of 
the  Microscope,  and  proceeds  to  review  the  lessons  of  Modern 
Chemistry  as  follows  : — 

The  Lessons  of  Modern  Chemistry.— Modern  chemistry, 
the  birth  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  grew 
apace,  and  soon  found  herself  face  to  face  with  the  great  pro- 
blems which  biology  had  vainly  tried  to  attack  without  her 
help.  The  discovery  of  oxygen  led  to  the  laying  of  the  foun- 
dations of  a  scientific  theory  of  respiration,  and  to  an  exami- 
nation of  the  marvellous  interactions  of  organic  substances 
with  oxygen.  The  presence  of  free  oxygen  appeared  to  be  one 
of  the  conditions  of  the  existence  of  life,  and  of  those  singular 
changes  in  organic  matters  which  are  known  as  fermentation 
and  putrefaction.  The  question  of  the  generation  of  the  in- 
fuBory  animalcules  thus  passed  into  a  new  phase.  For  what 
might  not  have  happened  to  the  organic  matter  of  the  infusions, 
or  to  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  in  Spallanzani's  experiments  ? 
What  security  was  there  that  the  development  of  life  which 
ought  to  have  taken  place  had  not  been  checked  or  prevented 
by  these  changes  ? 

The  battle  had  to  be  fought  again.  It  was  needful  to  re- 
peat the  experiments  under  conditions  which  would  make  sure 
that  neither  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  nor  the  composition  of  the 
organic  matter,  was  altered,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  interfere 
with  the  existence  of  life. 

Schulze  and  Schwann  took  up  the  question  from  this  point 
of  view  in  1836  and  1837.  Tho  passage  of  air  through  red- 
hot  glass  tubes,  or  through  strong  sulphuric  acid,  does  not 
alter  the  proportion  of  its  oxygen,  while  it  must  needs  arrest, 
or  destroy,  any  organic  matter  which  may  be  contained  in  the 
air.  These  experimenters,  therefore,  contrived  arrangements 
by  which  the  only  air  which  should  come  into  contact 
with  a  boiled  infusion  should  be  such  as  had  either  passed 
through  red-hot  tubes,  or  through  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The 
result  which  they  obtained  was  that  an  infusion  so  treated  de- 
veloped no  living  things,  while  if  the  same  infusion  was  after- 
wards exposed  to  the  air  such  things  appeared  rapidly  and 
abundantly.  The  accuracy  of  these  experiments  has  been  al- 
ternately denied  and  affirmed.  Supposing  them  to  be  accepted, 
however,  all  that  they  really  proved  was,  that  the  treatment 
to  which  the  air  was  subjected  destroyed  something  that  was 


essential  to  the  development  of  life  in  the  infusion.  This 
"something"  might  be  gaseous,  fluid,  or  solid  ;  that  it  con- 
sisted of  germs  remained  only  an  hypothesis  of  greater  or  less 
probability. 

After  touching  upon  the  subject  of  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction, and  life  germs  in  the  air,  he  epitomises  the  arguments 
as  follows  : — 

The  Arguments  Epitomised.— To  sum  up  the  effect  of  this 
long  chain  of  evidence  :  — 

It  is  demonstrable  that  a  fluid  eminently  fit  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  lowest  forms  of  life,  but  which  contains  neither 
germs  nor  any  protein  compound,  gives  rise  to  living  things  in 
great  abundance,  if  it  is  exposed  to  ordinary  air  ;  while  no 
such  development  takes  place  if  the  air  with  which  it  is  in  con- 
tact is  mechanically  freed  from  the  solid  particles  which  ordi- 
narily float  in  it,  and  which  may  be  made  visible  by  appro- 
priate means. 

It  is  demonstrable,  that  the  great  majority  of  these  parti- 
cles are  destructible  by  heat,  and  that  some  of  them  are  germs, 
or  living  particles,  capable  of  giving  rise  to  the  same  forms  of 
life  as  those  which  appear  when  the  fluid  is  exposed  to  un- 
purified  air. 

It  is  demonstrable,  that  inoculation  of  the  experimental 
fluid,  with  a  drop  of  liquid  known  to  contain  living  particles, 
gives  rise  to  the  same  phenomena  as  exposure  to  unpurified 
air. 

And  it  is  further  certain  that  these  living  particles  are  so 
minute  that  the  assumption  of  their  suspension  in  ordinary  air 
presents  not  the  slightest  difficulty.  On  the  contrary,  con- 
sidering their  lightness,  and  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  organ- 
isms which  produce  them,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  they 
should  not  be  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  in  myriads. 

Thus,  the  evidence,  direct  and  indirect,  in  favour  of  Bio- 
genesis for  all  known  forms  of  life  must,  I  think,  be  admitted 
to  be  of  great  weight. 

On  the  other  side,  the  sole  assertions  worthy  of  attention 
are,  that  hermetically  sealed  fluids,  which  have  been  exposed 
to  great  and  long-continued  heat,  have  sometimes  exhibited 
living  forms  of  low  organisation  when  they  have  been  opened. 

The  first  reply  that  suggests  itself  is  the  probability  that 
there  must  be  some  error  about  these  experiments,  because 
they  are  performed  on  an  enormous  scale  every  day  with  quite 
contrary  results.  Meat,  fruit,  vegetables,  the  very  materials 
of  the  most  fermentable  and  putrescible  infusions  are  preser- 
ved to  the  extent,  I  suppose  I  may  say,  of  thousands  of  tons 
every  year,  by  a  method  which  is  a  mere  application  of  Spal- 
lanzani's experiment.  The  matters  to  be  preserved  are  well 
boiled  in  a  tin  case  provided  with  a  small  hole,  and  this  hole  is 
soldered  up  when  all  the  air  in  the  case  has  been  replaced  by 
steam.  By  this  method  they  may  be  kept  for  years  without 
putrefying,  fermenting,  or  getting  mouldy.  Now  this  is  not 
because  oxygen  is  excluded,  inasmuch  as  it  is  now  proved  that 
free  oxygen  is  not  necessary  for  either  fermentation  or  putre- 
faction. It  is  not  because  the  tins  are  exhausted  of  air,  for 
Vibrionts  and  Bacteria  live,  as  Pasteur  has  shown,  without  air 
or  free  oxygen.  It  is  not  because  the  boiled  meats  or  vege- 
tables are  not  putrescible  or  fermentable,  as  those  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  in  a  ship  supplied  with  unskilfully 
closed  tins  well  know.  What  is  it, "therefore,  but  the  exclu- 
sion of  germs  ?  I  think  that  Abiogenists  are  bound  to  answer 
this  question  before  they  ask  us  to  consider  new  experiments 
of  precisely  the  same  order. 

And,  in  the  next  place,  if  the  results  of  the  experiments  I 
refer  to  are  really  trustworthy,  it  by  no  mean  follows  that 
Abiogenesis  has  taken  place.  The  resistance  of  living  matter 
to  heat  is  known  to  vary  within  considerable  limits,  and  to  de- 
pend, to  some  extent,  upon  the  chemical  and  physical  qualities 
of  the  surrounding  medium.  Hut  if,  in  the  present  state  of 
science,  the  alternative  is  offered  us,  either  germs  can  stand  a 
greater  heat  than  has  been  supposed,  or  the  molecules  of  dead 
matter,  for  no  valid  or  intelligible  reason  that  is  assigned,  are 
able  to  re-arrange  themselves  into  living  bodies,  exactly  such 
as  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  frequently  produced  in  another 
way,  I  cannot  understand  how  choice  can  be,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, doubtful. 

The  Origin  of  Life.— But  though  I  cannot  express  this 
conviction  of  mine  too  strongly,  I  must  carefully  guard  myself 
against  the  supposition  that  I  intend  to  suggest  that  no  such 
thing  as  Abiogenesis  ever  has  taken  place  in  the  past,  or  ever 
will  take  place  in  the  future.  With  organic  chemistry,  molecu- 
lar physics,  and  physiology  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  every  day 
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making  prodigious  strides,  I  think  it  would  be  the  height  of 
presumption  for  any  man  to  say  that  the  conditions  under 
which  matter  assumes  the  properties  we  call  "  vital"  may  not, 
some  day,  be  artificially  brought  together.  All 'I  feel  justified 
in  affirming  is,  that  I  see  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  feat 
has  been  performed  yet. 

And,  looking  back  through  the  prodigious  vista  of  the  past, 
I  find  no  record  of  the  commencement  of  life,  and  therefore  I 
am  devoid  of  any  means  of  forming  a  definite  conclusion  as  to 
the  conditions  of  its  appearance.  Belief,  in  the  scientific  sense 
of  the  word,  is  a  serious  matter,  and  needs  strong  foundations. 
To  say,  therefore,  in  the  admitted  absence  of  evidence,  that  I 
have  any  belief  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  existing  forms  of 
life  have  originated,  would  be  using  words  in  a  wrong  sense. 
But  expectation  is  permissible  where  belief  is  not  ;  and  if  it 
were  given  me  to  look  beyond  the  abyss  of  geologically-re- 
corded time  to  the  still  more  remote  period  when  the  earth 
was  passing  through  physical  and  chemical  conditions,  which 
it  can  no  more  see  again  than  a  man  can  recall  his  infancy,  I 
should  expect  to  be  a  witness  of  the  evolution  of  living  proto- 
plasm from  not  living  matter.  I  should  expect  to  see  it  appear 
under  forms  of  great  simplicity,  endowed  like  existing  Fungi, 
with  the  power  of  determining  the  formation  of  new  proto- 
plasm from  such  matters  as  ammonium  carbonates,  oxalates, 
and  tartrates,  alkaline  and  earthy  phosphates,  and  water,  with- 
out the  aid  of  light.  That  is  the  expectation  to  which  analo- 
gical reasoning  leads  me  ;  but  I  beg  you  once  more  to  recollect 
that  I  have  no  right  to  call  my  opinion  anything  but  an  act  of 
philosophical  faith. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  progress  of  Redi'3  great 
doctrine  of  Biogenesis,  which  appears  to  me,  with  the  limita- 
tions I  have  expressed,  to  be  victorious  along  the  whole  line 
at  the  present  day. 

Development  of  Species.  — As  regards  the  second  problem 
offered  to  us  by  Redi,  whether  Xenogenesis  obtains  side  by 
side  with  Homogenesis,  whether,  that  is,  there  exist  not  only 
the  ordinary  living  things,  giving  rise  to  offspring  which  run 
through  the  same  cycle  as  themselves,  but  also  others,  pro- 
ducing offspring  which  are  of  a  totally  different  character  from 
themselves, — the  researches  of  two  centuries  have  led  to  a 
different  result.  That  the  grubs  found  in  galls  are  no  product 
of  the  plants  on  which  the  galls  grow,  but  are  the  result  of 
the  introduction  of  the  eggs  of  insects  into  the  substance  of 
these  plants,  was  made  out  by  Vallisnieri,  Keaumur,  and 
others,  before  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. The  tapeworms,  bladderworms,  and  flukes  continued 
to  be  a  stronghold  of  the  advocates  of  Xenogenesis  for  a  much 
longer  period.  Indeed,  it  is  only  within  the  last  thirty  years 
that  the  splendid  patience  of  Von  Siebold,  Van  Benedeu, 
Leuckart,  Kiichenmeister,  and  other  helminthologists,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  every  such  parasite,  often  through  the 
strangest  wanderings  and  metamorphoses,  to  an  egg  derived 
from  a  parent,  actually  or  potentially  like  itself  ;  and  the  ten- 
dency of  inquiries  elsewhere  has  all  been  in  the  same  direction. 
A  plant  may  throw  off  bulbs,  but  these,  sooner  or  later,  give 
rise  to  seeds  or  spores,  which  develope  into  the  original  form. 
A  polype  may  give  rise  to  Medusae,  or  a  pluteus  to  an  Echino- 
derm  ;  but  the  Medusae  and  the  Echinoderra  give  rise  to  eggs 
which  produce  polypes  or  plutei,  and  they  are  therefore  only 
stages  in  the  cycle  of  life  of  the  species.  ,  „  . 

But  if  we  turn  to  pathology  it  offers  us  some  remarkable 
approximations  to  true  Xenogenesis.         -  • 

As  I  have  already  mentioned,  it  has  been  known  since  the 
time  of  Vallisnieri  and  of  Reaumur,  that  galls  in  plants  and 
tumours  in  cattle  are  caused,  by  insects,  which  lay  their  eggs 
in  those  parts  of  the  animal  or  vegetable  frame  of  which  these 
morbid  structures  are  outgrowth?.  Again,  it  is  a  matter  of 
famiiiar  experience  to  everybody  that  mere  pressure  on  the 
skin  will  give  rise  to  a  corn."  Now,  the  gall,  the  tumour,  and 
the  corn  are  parts  of  the  living  body,  which  have  become,  to 
a  certain  degree,  independent  and  distinct  organisms.  Under 
the  influence  of  certain  external  conditions,  elements  of  the 
body,  which  should  have  developed  in  due  subordination  to  its 
general  plan,  set  up  for  themselves,  and  apply  the  nourishment 
which  they  receive  to  their  own  purposes. 

From  such  innocent  productions  as  corns  and  warts  there  are 
all  gradations,  to  the  serious  tumours  which,  by  their  mere 
size  and  the  mechanical  obstruction  they  cause,  destroy  the 
organism  out  of  which  they  are  developed" ;  while,  finally,  in 
those  terrible  structures  known  as  cancers,  the  abnormal 
growth  has  acquired  powers  of  reproduction  and  multiplica- 
tion, and  is  only  morphologically  distinguishable  from   the 


parasitic  worm,   the  life  of  which  is,  neither  more  nor  less, 
closely  bound  up  with  that  of  the  infested  organism. 

If  there  were  a  kind  of  diseased  structure  the  histological 
elements  of  which  were  capable  of  maintaining  a  separate  and 
independent  existence  out  of  the  body,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  shadowy  boundary  between  morbid  growth  and  . 
genesis  would  be  effaced.  And  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  progress  of  discovery  has  almost  brought  us  to  this  point 
already.  I  have  been  favoured  by  Mr.  Simon  with  an  early 
copy  of  the  last  published  of  the  valuable  "  Reports  on  the 
Public  Health,"  which,  in  his  capacity  of  their  medical  officer, 
he  annually  presents  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Council, 
appendix^to  this  report  contains  an  introductory  essay  "  On 
the  Intimate  Pathology'of  Contagion,"  by  Dr.  Burdon  San- 
derson, which  is  one  of  the  clearest,  most  comprehensive,  and 
well-reasoned  discussions  of  a  great  question  which  has  come 
under  my  notice  for  a  long  time.  I  refer  you  to  it  for 
details  and  for  the  authorities  for  the  statements  I  am  about 
to  make. 

Vaccination. — You  are  familiar  with  what  happens  a 
cination.  A  minute  cut  is  made  in  the  skin,  and  an  infinitesi- 
mal quantity  of  vaccine  matter  is  inserted  into  the  wound. 
Within  a  certain  time  a  vesicle  appears  in  the  place  of  the 
wound,  and  the  fluid  which  distends  this  vesicle  is  vaccine 
matter,  m  quantity  a  hundred  or  a  thousandfold  that  which 
was  originally  inserted.  Xow  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  this  operation  ?  Has  the  vaccine  matter  by  its  irri- 
tative property  produced  a  mere  blister,  the  fluid  of  which 
has  the  same  irritative  property  ?  Or  does  the  vaccine  matter 
contain  living  particles,  which  have  grown  and  multiplied 
where  they  have  been  planted  ?  The  observations  of  M. 
Chauveau,  extended  and  confirmed  by  Dr.  Sanderson  him- 
self, appear  to  leave  no  doubt  upon  tins  head.  Experiments, 
similar  in  principle  to  those  of  Helmholtz  on  fermentation  and 
putrefaction,  have  proved  that  the  active  element  in  the  vac- 
cine lymph  is  non -diffusible,  and  consists  of.  minute  particles 
not  exceeding  l-20,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  are 
made  visible  in  the  lymph  by  the  microscope.  Similar  experi- 
ments have  proved  that  two  of  the  most  destructive  of 
epizootic  diseases,  sheep-pox  and  glanders;  are  also  dependent 
for  their  existence  and- their  propagation  upon  extremely  small 
living  solid  particles,  to  which  the  title  of  microzymes  is 
applied.  An  animal  suffering  under  either  of  these  terrible 
diseases  is  a  source  of  infection  and  contagion  to  others,  for 
precisely  the  same  reason  as  a  tub  of  fermenting  beer  is  capa- 
ble of  propagating  its  fermentation  by  **  infection  "  or  "  con- 
tagion," to  fresh  wort.  In  both  cases  it  is  the  solid  living 
particles  which  are  efficient  ;  the  liquid  in  which  they  float, 
and  at  the  expense  of  which  they  live,  being  altogether 
passive. 

Now  arises  the  question,  are  these  microzymes  the  results 
of  Homogenesis,  or  of  Xenogenesis;  are  they  capable,  like  the 
Torulce,  of  yeast,  of  arising  only  by  the  development  of  pre- 
existing germs  ;  or  may  they  be,  hike  the  constituents  of  a 
nut-gall,  the  results  of  a  modification  and  individualization  of 
the  tissues  of  the  body  in  which  they  are  found,  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  certain  conditions  ?  Are  they  parasites  in 
the  zoological  sense,  or  are  they  merely  what  Virchow  has 
called  "  heterologous  growths  ?"'  It  is  obvious  that  this  ques- 
tion has  the  most  profound  importance,  whether  we  look  at  it 
from  a  practical  or  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.  A  para- 
site may  be  stamped  out  by  destroying  its  germs,  but  a  patho- 
logical product  can  only  be  annihilated  by  removing  the  con- 
ditions which  give  rise  to  it. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  great  problem  will  have  to  be 
solved  for  each  zymotic  disease  separately,  for  analogy  cuts 
two  ways.  I  have  dwelt  upon  the  analogy  of  pathological 
modification,  which  is  in  favour  of  the  xenogenetic  origin  of 
microzymes  ;  but  I  must  now  speak  of  the  equally  strong 
analogies  in  favour  of  the  origin  of  such  pestiferous  particles 
by  the  ordinary  process  of  the  generation  of  like  from  like. 

It  is,  at  present,  a  well-established  .fact  that  certain  diseases, 
both  of  plants  and  of  animals,,  which  have  all  the  characters  of 
contagious  and  infectious  epidemics,  are  caused  by  minute 
organisms.  The  smut  of  _,wheat  is  a  well-known  instance  of 
such  a  disease,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  thegra 
and  the  potato  disease  fall  under  the  same  category.  Among 
animals,  insects  are  wonderfully  liable  to  the  ravages  of  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases  3aused  by  microscopic  Fungi. 

Fly  Plagues. — In  autumn  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  flies 
motionless  upon  a  window-pane,  with  a  sort  of  magic  cuv' 
white,  drawn  round  them.     On,  mi 
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magic  circle  is  found  to  consist  of  innumerable  spores,  which 
have  been  thrown  off  in  all  directions  by  a  minute  fungus 
called  Empusa  muscce,  the  spore -forming  filaments  of  which 
stand  out  like  a  pile  of  velvet  from  the  body  of  the  fly.  These 
spore-forming  filaments  are  connected  with  others,  which  fill 
the  interior  of  the  fly's  body  like  so  much  fine  wool,  having 
eaten  away  and  destroyed  the  creature's  viscera.  This  is  the 
full-grown  condition  of  the  Empusa.  If  traced  back  to  its 
earlier  stages,  in  flies  which  are  still  active,  and  to  all  appear- 
ance healthy,  it  is  found  to  exist  in  the  form  of  minute  cor- 
puscles which  float  in  the  blood  of  the  fly.  These  multiply 
and  lengthen  into  filaments,  at  the  expense  of  the  fly's  sub- 
stance ;  and  when  they  have  at  last  killed  the  patient,  they 
grow  out  of  its  body  and  give  off  spores.  Healthy  flies  shut 
up  with  diseased  ones  catch  this  mortal  disease  and  perish  like 
the  others.  A  most  competent  observer,  M.  Cohn,  who 
Btudied  the  development  of  the  Empusa  in  the  fly  very  care- 
fully, was  utterly  unable  to  discover  in  what  manner  the 
smallest  germs  of  the  Empusa  got  into  the  fly.  The  spores 
could  not  be  made  to  give  rise  to  such  germs  by  cultivation  ; 
nor  were  such  germs  discoverable  in  the  air,  or  in  the  food  of 
the  fly.  It  looked  exceedingly  like  a  case  of  Abiogenesis,  or, 
at  any  rate,  of  Xenogenesis  ;  and  it  is  only  quite  recently  that 
the  real  course  of  events  has  been  made  out.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  when  one  of  the  spores  falls  upon  the  body 
of  a  fly  it  begins  to  germinate  and  sends  out  a  process  which 
bores  its  way  through  the  fly's  skin  ;  this,  having  reached  the 
interior  cavities  of  its  body,  gives  off  the  minute  floating  cor- 
puscles which  are  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Empusa.  The  dis- 
ease is  ' '  contagious,"  because  a  healthy  fly  coming  in  contact 
with  a  diseased  one,  from  which  the  spore-bearing  filaments 
protrude,  is  pretty  sure  to  carry  off  a  spore  or  two.  It  is 
"  infectious, "  because  the  spores  become  scattered  about  all 
sorts  of  matter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  slain  flies. 

Diseases  op  the  Silkwokm. — The  silkworm  has  long  been 
known  to  be  subject  to  a  very  fatal  contagious  and  infectious 
disease  called  the  Muscardinc.  Audouin  transmitted  it  by  in- 
oculation. This  disease  is  entirely  due  to  the  development  of  a 
fungus,  Botrytis  Bassiana,  in  the  body  of  the  caterpillar ;  and 
its  contagiousness  and  infectiousness  are  accounted  for  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  the  fly-disease.  But  of  late  years  a  still 
more  serious  epizootic  has  appeared  among  the  silkworms ;  and 
I  may  mention  a  few  facts  which  will  give  you  some  conception 
of  the  gravity  of  the  injury  which  it  has  inflicted  on  France 
alone. 

The  production  of  silk  has  been,  for  centuries,  an  important 
branch  of  industry  in  Southern  France,  and  in  the  year  1853 
it  had  attained  such  a  magnitude  that  the  annual  produce  of 
the  French  sericulture  was  estimated  to  amount  to  a  tenth  of 
that  of  the  whole  world,  and  represented  a  money  value  of 
1 1 7,000,000  of  francs,  or  nearly  five  millions  sterling.  What  may 
be  the  sum  which  would  represent  the  money  value  of  all  the 
industries  connected  with  the  working-up  of  the  raw  silk  thus 
produced  is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  estimate.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  city  of  Lyons  is  built  upon  French  silk,  as  much 
as  Manchester  was  upon  American  cotton  before  the  civil  war. 

Silkworms  are  liable  to  many  diseases  ;  and,  even  before 
1853,  a  peculiar  epizootic,  frequently  accompanied  by  the 
appearance  of  dark  spots  upon  the  skin  (whence  the  name  of 
"  Pebrine  "  which  it  has  received),  had  been  noted  for  its  mor- 
tality. But  in  the  years  following  1853  this  malady  broke  out 
with  such  extreme  violence  that  in  1856  the  silk  crop  was  re- 
duced to  a  third  of  the  amount  which  it  had  reached  in  1853  ; 
and,  up  till  within  the  last  year  or  two,  it  has  never  attained 
half  the  yield  of  1853.  This  means  not  only  that  the  great 
number  of  people  engaged  in  silk-growing  are  some  thirty  mil- 
lions sterling  poorer  than  they  might  have  been  ;  it  meaus  not 
only  that  high  prices  have  had  to  be  paid  for  imported  silk- 
worm eggs,  and  that,  after  investing  his  money  in  thum,  in 
paying  for  mulberry-leaves  and  for  attendance,  the  cultivator 
has  constantly  seen  his  silkworms  perish  and  himself  plunged 
in  ruin — but  it  means  that  the  looms  of  Lyons  have  lacked  em- 
ployment, and  that,  for  years,  enforced  idleness  and  misery 
have  been  the  portion  of  a  vast  population  which,  iu  former 
days,  was  industrious  and  well  to  do. 

In  1858  the  gravity  of  the  situation  caused  the  Froncli  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  to  appoint  commissioners,  of  whom  a  distin- 
guished naturalist,  M.  de  Quatrefagea,  was  one,  to  in-juiro  into 
the  nature  of  this  disease,  and,  if  possible,  to  devise  some 
means  of  staying  the  plague  In  reading  the  report  DO 
M.  de  Quatrefages,  iu  1859,  it  is  exceedingly  interesting  to 
observe  that  hid  elaborate  study  of  the  Pebriuo  forced  tho  con- 


viction upon  his  mind  that,  iu  its  mode  of  occurrence  and  pro- 
pagation, the  disease  of  the  silkworm  is,  in  every  respect, 
comparable  to  the  cholera  among  mankind.  But  it  differs 
from  the  cholera,  and,  so  far,  is  a  more  formidable  disease,  in 
being  hereditary,  and  in  being,  under  some  circumstances,  con- 
tagious, as  well  as  infectious. 

The  Italian  naturalist,  Filippi,  discovered  in  the  blood  of 
the  silkworms  affected  by  this  strange  disease  a  multitude  of 
cylindrical  corpuscles,  each  about  1-6000  of  an  inch  long. 
These  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Lebert,  and  named  by 
him  Panhistophyton ;  for  the  reason  that,  in  subjects  in  which 
the  disease  is  strongly  developed,  the  corpuscles  swarm  in  every 
tissue  and  organ  of  the  body,  and  even  pass  into  the  unde- 
veloped eggs  of  the  female  moth.  But  are  these  corpuscles 
causes,  or  mere  concomitants,  of  the  disease  ?  Some  natura- 
lists took  one  view  and  some  another ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  French  Government  alarmed  by  the  continued  ravages  of 
the  malady,  and  the  inefficiency  of  the  remedies  which  had 
been  suggested,  dispatched  M.  Pasteur  to  study  it,  that  the 
question  received  its  final  settlement ;  at  a  great  sacrifice,  not 
only  of  the  time  and  peace  of  mind  of  that  eminent  philosopher 
but,  I  regret,  to  have  to  add,  of  his  health. 

But  the  sacrifice  has  not  been  in  vain.  It  is  now  certain 
that  this  devastating,  cholera-like,  Pebrine  is  the  effect  of  the 
growth  and  multiplication  of  the  Panhistophyton  in  the  silk- 
worm. It  is  contagious  and  infectious  because  the  corpuscles 
of  the  Panhistophyton  pass  away  from  the  bodies  of  tho 
diseased  caterpillars,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  alimentary 
canal  of  healthy  silkworms  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  it  is  here- 
ditary, because  the  corpuscles  enter  into  the  eggs  while  they 
are  being  formed,  and  consequently  are  carried  within  thorn 
when  they  are  laid  ;  and  for  this  reason,  also,  it  presents  tho 
very  singular  peculiarity  of  being  inherited  only  on  the  mother's 
side.  There  is  not  a  single  one  of  all  the  apparently  capri- 
cious and  unaccountable  phenomena  presented  by  tho  Pe- 
brine but  has  received  its  explanation  from  the  fact  that  the 
disease  is  the  result  of  the  presence  of  microscopic  organism, 
Panhistophyton. 

Such  being  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  Pebrine,  what  are 
the  indications  as  to  the  method  of  preventing  it  ?  It  is 
obvious  that  this  depends  upon  tho  way  in  which  the 
Panhistophyton  is  generated.  If  it  may  be  generated  by 
Abiogenesis,  or  by  Zenogenesis,  within  the  silkworm  or  its 
moth,  the  extirpation  of  the  disease  must  depend  upon  the 
prevention  of  the  occurrence  of  the  conditions  under  which 
this  generation  takes  place.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Panhistophyton  is  an  independent  organism,  which  is  no  more 
generated,  by  the  silkworm  than  the  misletoe  is  generated  by 
the  oak,  or  the  apple-tree,  on  which  it  grows,  though  it  may 
need  the  silkworm  for  its  development  in  the  same  way  as  tho 
misletoe  needs  the  tree,  then  the  indications  are  totally  dif- 
ferent. The  sole  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  rid  of,  and  keep 
away  the  germs  of  the  Panistophyton.  As  might  be  imagined, 
from  tho  course  of  his  previous  investigations,  M.  Pasteur  was 
led  to  believe  that  the  latter  was  the  right  theory  ;  and  guided 
by  that  theory,  he  has  devised  a  method  of  extirpating  the 
disease,  which  has  proved  to  be  completely  successful  where- 
ever  it  has  been  properly  carried  out. 

There  can  be  no  reason,  then,  for  doubting  that,  among 
insect?,  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  of  great  malignity, 
are  caused  by  minute  organisms  which  are  produced  from  [ire- 
existing  germs,  or  by  Homogenosis  ;  and  there  is  no  reason, 
that  I  know  of,  for  believing  that  what  happens  iu  insects 
may  not  take  place  in  the  highest  animals.  Indeed,  there  is 
already  strong  evidence  that  some  diseases  of  an  "extremely 
malignant  and  fatal  character  to  which  man  is  subject,  are.  as 
much  tho  work  of  minute  organisms  as  is  tho  Pebrine.  1 
refer  for  this  evidence  to  the  very  inking  facta  adduced  bj 
Professor  Lister  in  his  various  well-known  publications  on  the 
antiseptic  method  of  treatment.  It  seems  to  me  impossible  to 
rise  from  tho  perusal  of  those  publications  without  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  lamentable  mortality  which  so  frequ 
dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  most  skilful  operator,  and  those 
deadly  consequencos  of  wounds  and  injuries  which  teem  to 
haunt  the.  very  Walls  of  great  hospitals,  and  are,  even  now, 
destroying  more  nun  than  die  of  bullet,  or  bayonet,  are  duo 
to  tho  importation  of  minute  organisms  into  wounds,  and 
their  increase  and  multiplication;  and  that  tho  surgeon  who 
saves  most  lives  will  be  be  who  best  works  out  the  practical 
consequences  of  tho  hypothesis  of  liedi. 

Conclusions.— I  commenced  this  address  by  asking  ; 
follow  mo  iu  uu  attempt  to  Uuoo  tho  path  which  has  been 
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followed  by  a  scientific  idea,  in  its  long  and  slow  progress 
from  the  position  of  a  probable  hypothesis  to  that  of  an 
established  law  of  nature.  Our  survey  has  not  taken  ns  into 
very  attractive  regions  ;  it  has  lain,  chiefly,  in  a  land  flowing 
with  the  abominable,  and  peopled  with  mere  grnb3  and  mouldi- 
ness.  And  it  may  be  imagined  with  what  smiles  and  shrugs 
practical  and  serious  contemporaries  of  Bedi  and  of  Spallanzani 
may  have  commented  on  the  waste  of  their  high  abilities  in 
toiling  at  the  solution  of  problems  which,  though  curious 
enougli  in  themselves,  could  be  of  no  conceivable  utility  to 
mankind. 

Nevertheless,  you  will  have  observed  that  before  we  had 
travelled  very  far  upon  our  road  there  appeared  on  the  right 
hand  and  on  the  left  fields  laden  with  a  harvest  of  golden  grain, 
immediately  convertible  into  those  things  which  the  most 
sordidly  practical  of  men  will  admit  to  have  value — namely, 
money  and  life. 

The  direct  loss  to  France  caused  by  the  Pebrine  in  seventeen 
years  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  fifty  million  sterling ; 
and  if  we  add  to  this  what  Redi's  idea,  in  Pasteur's  hands,  has 
done  for  the  wine-grower  and  for  the  vinegar  maker,  and  try 
to  capitalise  its  value,  we  shall  find  that  it  will  go  a  long  way 
towards  repairing  the  money  losses  caused  by  the  frightful 
and  calamitous  war  of  this  autumn. 

And  as  to  the  equivalent  of  Redi's  thought  in  life,  how  can 
we  over-estimate  the  value  of  that  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
epidemic  and  epizootic  diseases,  and  consequently  of  the 
means  of  checking  or  eradicating  them,  the  dawn  of  which 
has  assuredly  commenced. 

Lo  oking  back  no  further  than  ten  years,  it  is  possible  to 
select  three  (1863,  1364,  and  1S69)  in  which  the  total  number 
of  deaths  from  scarlet  /ever  alone  amounted  to  ninety  thousand, 
is  the  return  of  killed,  the  maimed  and  disabled  being 
left  out  of  sight.  "Why,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  list  of  killed 
in  the  present  bloodiest  or  all  wars  will  not  amount  to  more 
than  this  !  But  the  facts  which  I  have  placed  before  you 
must  leave  the  least  sanguine  without  a  doubt  that  the  nature 
and  the  causes  of  this  scourge  will,  one  day,  be  as  well  under- 
stood as  those  of  the  Pebrine  are  now  ;  and  that  the  long  suf- 
fered massacre  of  our  innocents  will  come  to  an  end. 

And  thus  mankind  will  have  one  more  admonition  that 
"the  people  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge;"  and  that  the 
alleviation  of  the  miseries  and  the  promotion  of  the  welfare 
of  men  must  be  sought  by  those  who  will  not  lose  their  pains 
in  that  diligent,  patient,  loving  study  of  all  the  multitudinous 
aspects  of  nature,  the  results  of  which  constitute  exact  know- 
ledge or  science. 

It  is  the  justification  and  the  glory  of  this  great  meeting 
that  it  is  gathered  together  for  no  other  object  than  the 
advancement  of  the  moiety  of  science  which  deals  with  those 
phenomena  of  nature  which  we  call  physical.  May  its  "endea- 
vours be  crowned  with  a  full  measure  of  sulx 
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The  President  of  this,  the  seventh  meeting,  was  Mr.  J. 
Stoddart,  F.C.S.,  of  Bristol. 

His  Inaugural  Address  was  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, Liverpool,  and  recalled  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent observations  and  discoveries  of  the  previous  year. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  Conference  was  the  further- 
ance of  pharmacy  proper,  by  directing  attention  to  the  proper 
means  of  scientific  education  or  judicious  training,  and  the 
advancement  of  the  pharmaceutists'  status  as  a  profession. 
He  could  not  endorse  Adam  Smith's  observation,  that  a  philo- 
sopher was  a  person  ' '  whose  trade  is  to  do  nothing  and  specu- 
late in  everything."  Where  would  be  our  telegraph  if 
Faraday  and  (Erstadt  had  not  studied  the  properties  of  an 
electrified  wire  ;  or  the  wonderful  calculations  of  astronomy 
if  Newton  had  let  the  fall  of  an  apple  pass  by  unheeded  ?  To 
the  student  nothing  was  too  trifling  or  unimportant.  We 
lived  in  complete  subjection  to  Nature's  laws,  and  how  foolish 
not  to  learn  what  those  laws  required,  so  that  we  might  have 
them  with  us  and  not  against  us  !  Pharmacy,  of  all  pursuits, 
was  the  one  most  dependent  on  the  proper  use  of  these  laws, 
and  the  pharmaceutist  must  make  the  most  he  could  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances  with  which  he  had 
ta  do,  with  the  view  of  producing  the  best  results.     The  Phar. 


macy  Act  obtained  two  years  ago  had  worked  well,  but  its 
expected  benefits  were  more  decidedly  in  the  future.  Let 
them,  however,  beware  of  infusing  a  mercenary  spirit  into  the 
conduct  of  their  society.  Its  main  object  ever  must  be  the 
upraising  of  their  pharmaceutical  education,  and  not  the 
lowering  it  into  a  trades  union,  a  spirit  which  would  prove  its 
ruin.  Chemistry,  botany,  and  physics  were  to  them  only  se- 
condary in  importance  to  a  well-grounded  general  education, 
and  the  study  of  botany  was  peculiarly  a  necessity. 

After  describing  most  of  the  important  discoveries  of  the 

year  in  chemistry,  he  went  on  to  say  : — 

The  vegetable  alkaloids,  it  was  true,  had  not  yet  been  arti- 
ficially produced,  but  so  great  an  advance  was  being  made  in 
the  formation  of  organic  compounds  by  artificial  means,  that 
it  was  too  chimerical  an  idea  lo  expect  a  pharmaceutical  solu- 
tion of  the  philosophers  stone  problem,  and  to  manufacture 
quinia  and  morphia  on  a  large  scale,  so  as  to  be  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  cinchonacea?  and  puparaceae,  on  which  we  now 
entirely  rely  for  these  invaluable  medicines.  The  President 
illustrated  the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  natural  physics, 
because  many  of  the  most  beautiful  phenomena  pass  under 
the  dispenser's  eye  every  day.  By  means  of  the  spectroscope 
many  elements  had  been  detected  in  articles  of  the  materia 
medica  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  considered  great  rarities. 
On  the  table  he  exhibited  the  ashes  of  many  pharmacopoeia! 
substances  containing  the  metals  nubidium.  lithium,  and 
strontium.  In  a  case  of  cattle  poisoning  at  Wells  assizes  the 
animals  were  proved  to  have  been  killed  by  eating  plants  con- 
taining lead  derived  from  the  soil  on  which  they  grew.  Analy- 
sis showed  that  the  grass,  weeds,  fungi,  thistles,  and  shrubs 
contained  a  ponderous  quantity  of  lead,  although  totally  un- 
affected in  their  growth.  The  past  year  had  been  prolific  in 
so  many  new  and  important  discoveries  that  it  became  difficult 
to  point  out  one  or  two  only  for  consideration.  At  the  last 
meeting  chloral-hydrate  was  an  expensive  curiosity  ;  now  it 
was  manufactured  in  enormous  quantities,  and  he  regretted 
that  already  another  preparation  had  been  introduced,  con- 
taining only  70  instead  of  90  per  cent,  of  chloral,  and  was 
declared  by  Dr.  Liebreicht  to  be  devoid  of  therapeutic  power. 
Sulpho-carbolic  acid  was  another  preparation  that  had  reoently 
been  brought  into  use.  It  was  made  by  combining  sulphuric 
and  carbolic  acids  in  their  molecular  weights  (49  to  94),  at  a 
temperature  of  290  Fahr.  Many  physicians  affirmed  that  it 
was  a  more  powerful  disinfectant  than  plain  carbolic  acid. 
The  madder  plant  was  employed  as  a  medicinal  agent  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  principally  for  tincturial  purposes, 
and  £1,000,000  was  annually  paid  by  us  for  foreign  madder. 
Two  Germans  had  recently  succeeded  in  artificially  making 
aligarine,  the  colouring  matter  of  madder.  Since  the  Exeter 
meeting,  an  international  congress  of  pharmaceutists  had  been 
held  at  Vienna .  He  trusted  that  the  opportunity  would  occur 
for  reciprocating  the  friendly  feeling  exercised  on  that  occa- 
sion by  a  cordial  invitation  to  our  own  shores.  In  conclusion, 
he  impressed  on  the  Conference  the  importance  of  sinking 
petty  differences  of  opinion,  and  advancing  the  promotion  of 
pharmacy.  Government  showed  a  disposition  to  help  them  in 
every  way,  and  would  give  a  decided  preference  to  those  who 
passed  the  examinations.  For  instance,  they  would  admit  no 
candidate  for  the  office  of  naval  dispenser  until  he  had  a 
satisfactory  diploma  from  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  In 
return,  the  members  of  the  Society  were  in  duty  bound  to  see 
that  they  fulfilled  their  trust,  and  discharged  the  moral  obli- 
gation that  they  had  entrusted  to  their  care.  As  the  general 
tendency  of  the  medical  profession  was  to  leave  the  dispensing 
of  prescriptions  to  pharmacists,  it  was  therefore  their  duty  to 
lose  no  time  in  rendering  themselves  competent  to  undertake 
the  office  in  the  best  manner. 

The  address  was  much  applauded,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Mackie  (Edinburgh),  seconded  by  Mr.  Williams  (London), 
thanks  were  voted  to  the  President  for  his  very  able  address. 

The  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  stated  that  during 
the  year  they  had  been  engaged  in  organising  the  production 
of  such  a  year-book  for  1S70  as  the  Exeter  Conference  decided 
should  be  issued  ;  in  the  completion  of  a  system  of  canvassing 
for  members  among  the  pharmaceutists  of  England,  with  the 
object  of  advancing  the  general  aims  of  the  Conference,  and 
securing  sufficient  for  the  uninterrupted  production  of  a  year- 
book ;  and  in  the  appropriate  disposal  of  the  Bell  and  Hills' 
Library  Fund,  a  sum  of  50  guineas,  generously  given  by  Mr. 
Thos.  Hyde  Hills  for  stimulating  pharmaceutical  education. 
The  services  of  Mr.  John  Cargill  Brough  had  been  obtained 
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as  editor  of  the  year-book,  and  the  volume  was  to  be  issued 
not  later  than  December  1  at.  The  number  of  members  had 
been  increased  from  600  to  about  1,500,  and  a  still  further 
increase  was  anticipated  upon  the  distribution  of  the  year- 
book and  a  recognition  of  its  value.  The  scheme  connected 
with  the  Bell  and  Hills'  Library  Fund  is  the  presentation  of 
ten  guineas'  worth  of  books  to  the  pharmaceutical  chymists — 
the  chymists  and  druggists  of  the  cities  and  towns  in  which 
the  Conference  meets — as  an  addition  to,  or  the  nucleus  for, 
the  formation  of  a  library  where  assistants  or  apprentices  may 
study  and  improve  themselves  ;  and  this  had  already  been 
done  at  Exeter. 


On  the  two  following  days  communications  were  read  by 
Dr.  Attfield  "  On  Bitter  Cassava  Juice,  and  its  supposed 
Antiseptic  Properties,"  Mr.  Rimmington  "On  Citrate  of 
Magnesia,"  Mr.  J.  Watts,  B.Sc,  «  On  the  Chemical  Constitu- 
tion of  Sulphurated  Potash,"  Mr.  C.  Tichborne,  F.C.S.,  "  On 
Sulphite  of  Zinc,"  and  others  from  Messrs.  J.  Ince,  W. 
Tilden,  Morson,  &c.  , 


ftrighutl  Stiimmmxhixtittn*. 

CORRELATION  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  VITAL 
FORCES. 

By  Archibald  Bleloch,  A.M.,  Glasg.,  D.Sc,  M.B. 
and    CM.  Ed. 

In  physical  science,  electricity,  magnetism,  galvanism, 
mechanical  force,  heat,  light,  motion,  are  various  terms  ex- 
pressing the  same  thing  under  different  conditions,  and  in 
varying  relations.  The  terms  are  convertible  because  the 
things  signified  are  all  of  one  nature.  Motion  is  the 
ultima  reductio  ;  each  is  convertible  into  the  other  without 
any  residuum.  In  natural  science  we  have  terms  of  cor- 
responding import,  and  the  things  signified  are  also  of  one 
nature.  The  terms  vis  nervosa,  muscular  contraction, 
animal  caloric,  growth,  and  nutrition,  are  expressive  of  the 
same  thing  under  different  conditions  and  in  varying  rela- 
tions. Each  is  convertible  into  the  other  without  any 
residuum.     Motion  is  the  ultima  reductio. 

In  physical  science  we  have  inorganic  substrata  neces- 
sary  to  the   phenomena  of  physical    force.      In  natural 
science  we  have  organic  substrata  necessary  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  vital  force.      The  difference  resides  in  the  sub- 
strata, and  not  in  the  forces.     The  words  vital  and  phy- 
sical are  wholly  concerned  with  the  substrata,  and  hence, 
when  the  substrata  are  changed,  vital  force  passes  into 
physical  force  and  vice  versd.      The  different  phases  of 
vital  force  are  allotropic  of  the  different  phases  of  physical 
force,  and  the  same  correlation  is  observable  in  both  the 
one  and  the  other.     "When  we  speak  of  vis  nervosa  being 
eliminated  and  transmitted,  we  understand  by  these  terms 
the  origination  and  propagation  of  motion  in  the  tissues 
which  make  up  the  nerve  centres  and  nerve  tubes.     This 
particular  kind  of  motion  is  originated  in  the  cells  and 
granules  of  the  nerve  centres,  and  is  propagated  from  par- 
ticle to  particle  of  the  fluid  in  the  nerve  tubes  until  it 
reaches  the  muscle,  when  it  is  immediately  converted  into 
contractile  force.     The  vis  nervosa,  allotropic  of  electricity 
or  galvanism,  passes  from  the  axis  cylinder  of  the  nerve 
tube  to  the  fibrinogen  and  fibrino-plastic  of  the  muscular 
structure,   and  contraction    is    the    result.     What  takes 
place  here,  in  natural  science  is  exactly  analogous  to  what 
happens  when  the  physicist   converts  electricity  or  gal- 
vanism into  mechanical  force.     The  difference  in  the  sub- 
strata modifies  the  quality  of  the  force,  but  the  correlation 
remains  the  same.      Heat,  light,  electricity  assumed  the 
character  of  vital  forces  when  they  operate  in  an  organized 
■tructure  fitted  to  the  particular  kind  of  motion  which 
they  severally  represent  ;  and  as  heat  becomes  electricity 
by  passing  through  a  certain  combination  of  metals,  so  vis 
nervosa  becomes  animal  caloric  in  certain  conditions  of 


organised  tissue.     A  change  in  the   substrata  coincides 
with  a  conversion  of  the  force  into  some  one  or  other  of  its 
allotropic  forms  whether  that  force  operates,  for  the  time 
being,  in  organised  living  tissue,  or  in  inorganic  matter  as 
such.     It  is  well  known  that  a  current  of  electricity  passes 
into  muscular  contractile  force,  without  the  mediation  of 
vis  nervosa,  when  conducted  to  living  muscular  structure 
and  it  has  also  been  abundantly  proved  that  electricity  is 
equally  productive  of  muscular  contractile  force  through 
this  mediation,      The  explanation  is  simple  :  electricity, 
vis  nervosa,  and  muscular  contractile  force  are  different 
forms  of  one  and  the  same  thing.     The  substrata  change, 
and,  therefore,  the  phenomena.     The  experiment  insti- 
tuted to  prove  that  electricity  is  not  vis  nervosa,  by  divid- 
ing the  nerve  tube  and  substituting  a  piece  of  metallic 
wire,  is  not  scientific.     It  confounds  the  organic  with  the 
inorganic  world.     It  forgets  that  while  an  organism  lives, 
all  the  physical  forces  are  modified  to  its  acquirements. 
It  is  not  meant  by  this  that  a  living  organised  being  is 
exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  physical  forces  as  such. 
The  physical  forces  embrace  all  matter,  organic  and  inor- 
ganic in  their  operations.     What  is  meant  is,  that  the 
functions  of  the  living  being  are  carried  on  by  allotropic 
forms  of  the  physical  forces,  and  that  these  forms  are  de- 
termined by  the  substrata.     Life  is  the  sum  of  the  allo- 
tropic forms  which  the  physical  forces  assume  in  the  sub- 
strata of  the  living  organism.     Death  takes  place  when 
these  substrata  are  no  longer  able  to  modify  the  physical 
forces  so  as  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  life.      To  prove 
this  we  have  only  to  place  a  seed  in  circumstances  where 
the  physical  forces,  and  the  elements  essential  to  growth 
and  nutrition  are  present.     The  seed  forms  the  substrata 
altogether  apart  from  the  forces  which  effect  the  growth  of 
[  the  tree.      A  seed  does  not  live  until  the  substrata  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
physical  forces,  heat,  light,  electricity,  &c.      These  enter 
the  substrata  and  regulate,  under    allotropic  forms,  the 
growth  and  nutrition  of  the  plant.      In  fact,  they  consti- 
tute its  life,  continuing  to  operate  so  long  as  nutrient 
materials  are  supplied,  and  the  substrata  do  not  become 
effete — when  this  takes  place  the  plant  dies.  If  it  be  asked 
whence  came  the  substrata  ?    We  reply  that  the  physical 
forces  through  their  allotropic  forms  perpetuate  the  sub- 
strata of  the  different  species  of  plants  and  animals,   but 
they  cannot    originate    organic    substrata,    because    this 
would  imply  that  they  can  assume  the   characteristics  of 
vital  forces  in  purely  inorganic  substrata  which  is  impos- 
sible.    There  is,  therefore,  no  need  of  experiment  to  de- 
termine the  question  of  spontaneous  generation.     It  is  an 
absurdity.     It  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  physical  science. 
This,  however,  does  not  alter  the  fact  of  the  correlations 
of  the  physical  and  vital  forces.     A  sound  is  propagated 
through  unorganised  matter  by  the  rapid  oscillation  of  the 
inorganic  molecules,  and  in  the  same  manner  it  strikes  the 
tympanum,  and  thence  through  the  ossicles  of  the  internal 
ear,  until  it  reaches  the  wonderful  apparatus  in  which  the 
auditory  nerve  terminates,  when  it  is  immediately  con- 
verted into  vis  nervosa,  and  the  phenomenon  of  sound  is 
conveyed  to  the  intelligence.     The  latter  half  of  the  pro- 
cess is  effected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  former.     The 
one  is  effected  through  the  oscillation  of  inorganic  particles, 
the   other  is  effected  through   the  oscillation  of  organic 
nerve  cells,  granules,  and  the  particles  of  nervous  fluid. 
It  is  now  held  that  the  phenomenon  of  light  is  the  result 
of  a  certain  form  of  motion  in  what  is  termed  a  lumini- 
ferous  ether  pervading  space,  and  which  exists  between 
the  molecules  of  transparent    bodies.      Undulations  are 
propagated  through  this  medium,  and,  so  long  as  the  par- 
ticles moved  are  inorganic,  they  maintain  the  character- 
istics of  a  purely  physical  force,  and  as  such  they  pass 
through  the  lenses  of  the  eye,  but  when  they  reach  the 
retina,  their  allotropic  form  light  is  propagated  by  that 
apparatus  through  the  optic  nerve  to  the  intelligence.    In 
the  case  of  the  sense  of  touch,  we  have  an  instance  of 
simple  mechanical  force  converted  into  vis  nervosa.     The 
terminations  of  the  sensory  nerves  in  the  dermal  surface 
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are  said  to  receive  an  impression,  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
mechanical  impact  or  force  applied  to  the  tactile  bodies  in 
which  the  sensory  nerves  terminate,  passes  into  a  succes- 
sive oscillation  of  the  particles  of  fluid  in  the  sensory  nerve 
tubes.  The  sensation  of  touch  is  the  consciousne-s  of  the 
oscillation  of  these  particles,  carried  up  to  the  sensorium. 
So  also  with  the  other  senses,  taste  and  smell.  They  are 
closely  allied  to  the  sense  of  touch.  They  have  special 
nerves,  but  communicate  with  the  intelligence  in  a  similar 
manner. 

When  vis  nervosa  passes  along  the  nutrient  nerve  tubes 
it  assumes  the  character  of  an  allotropic  form  of  magnet- 
ism. It  is  animal  magnetism.  It  operates  in  the  or- 
ganized structure  and  attracts  the  nutrient  materials  ap- 
propriate to  the  growth  and  nutrition  of  the  different  parts. 
Again,  when  the  vis  nervosa  passes  along  the  nerve  tubes 
that  supply  the  various  secreting  cells,  as  for  instance, 
those  of  the  kidneys,  those  of  the  liver,  or  those  of  the 
intestinal  glands,  it  assumes  the  form  cf  a  vital  chemical 
affinity.  It  passes  into  the  various  elaborations,  and  in 
these  remains  stored  up  for  further  service,  or  for  elimina- 
tion. When  the  n*  nervosa  in  the  nerves  is  deranged 
through  some  disease  of  the  nerve  centre,  the  physio -che- 
mical result  becomes  vitiated.  We  have  then  diabetes, 
oxaluria,  excess  of  uric  acid,  and  such  like.  All  this  be- 
comes intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  the  physical  and 
vital  forces  are  correlated,  and  that  the  one  passes  into 
the  other  when  the  substrata  necessary  to  their  different 
phenomena  are  presented. 


FRACTURE    OF   THE  PELVIC  BONES- 
RECOVERY. 
By  J.  Warixg-Curran,  L.K.  &  Q.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  &c. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  I  recorded  in  the  columns  of 
The  Press  and  Circular  the  particulars  of  a  case  of 
fractured  pelvis,  which  terminated  fatally.  The  paper  was 
copied  into  the  American  and  Australian  medical  journals, 
and  attracted  some  attention  at  the  time.  The  history  of 
the  following  case  is  interesting  considering  the  important 
nature  of  the  injuries  sustained,  and  the  fact  of  the  patient 
recovering,  or  making  as  good  a  recovery  as  the  nature 
of  the  case  would,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
permit. 

B.  B.,  a  collier,  aged  two-and-thirty  years,  whilst  at  work 
in  the  pit  was  severely  crushed  by  the  "fall  of  at  least  five  tons 
of  coal  upon  him.  When  extricated  by  his  fellow  work- 
men, it  was  discovered  the  greater  part  of  the  coal  had 
fallen  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  When  I  visited  him 
lie  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and,  upon  removing  his  gar- 
ments, discovered  that  he  had  passed  urine,  that  the 
horizontal  rami  of  ischiun  and  pubis  were  depressed  ;  and 
having  satisfied  myself  that  there  was  no  fracture  or  dislo- 
cation of  the  extremities  to  be  reduced,  I  had  him  placed 
in  a  warm  bed,  with  hot  water  bottles,  and  resorted  to  the 
other  usual  means  for  bringing  about  reaction.  Upon 
visiting  him  two  hours  afterwards,  I  found  him  rational.  He 
told  me  he  was  in  a  stooping  position  when  the  fall  of  "bind  " 
and  coal  took  him  in  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  which  pressed 
out  his  water.  He  complained  of  excruciating  pain,  deep 
seated,  in  the  pelvic  region.  He  was  unable  to  lie  on  his 
back  or  side,  but  was  being  supported  by  two  men,  one  on 
either  side,  around  whose  neck  he  placed  his  arms  and 
kept  the  pelvis  off  the  bed.  I  administered  an  opiate,  and, 
as  it  was  dark,  delayed  any  further  examination  until  the 
morning  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  I  was  hastily 
summoned,  as  he  required  to  pass  water  and  was  unable  to 
do  so.  I  found  urine  in  the  bladder,  and  tried  to  intro- 
duce a  catheter,  but  failed,  as  the  point  of  the  instrument 
reached  about  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament,  it  was 
met  by  a  firm  resistance,  in  trying  to  manoeuvre  my  instru- 
ment past  the  obstruction,  I  conceived  that  it  grated 
against  a  piece  of  jagged  bone,  but  past  it  the  catheter 
would  not  20. 


Another  surgeon,  at  my  request,  came  to  my  assistance, 
and  he  also  failed  to  pass  the  instrument.  The  symptoms 
were  not  sufficiently  urgent  to  demand  tapping,  so  that  we 
delayed  further  interference  until  the  next  day,  when  I  was 
met  by,  what  is  called  in  colliery  districts,  "  The  Field 
Doctor."  He  also  tried  to  pass  the  instrument,  and  with- 
out success.  Xow,  urine  was  evidently  infiltrated  into  the 
perineum  and  scrotal  tissue.  A  water  cushion  was  pro- 
vided, and,  curious  to  say,  the  man  in  the- evening  passed 
a  quantity  of  bloody  urine  with  a  strong  ammoniacal 
odour  through  the  natural  channel ;  he  had  no  con- 
trol over  the  stream.  We  were  able  to  detect  crepitus 
over  the  horizontal  rami  of  ischiun  and  pubis,  and 
had  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a  fracture  of  the 
descending  rami  of  the  left  side,  the  end  of  either 
fragment  being  directed  inwards  upon  the  urethra ;  I 
tried  to  pass  a  catheter,  but  without  success  ;  the  obstruc- 
tion, and  that  bony,  was  still  readily  felt  ;  no  doubt 
a  false  passage  existed.  The  patient  was  well  sustained, 
and  every  little  symptom  attended  to  with  zeal  and  assi- 
duous care  by  "  The  Field -Doctor."  In  nine  weeks  he  was 
able  to  leave  his  bed  ;  in  twelve,  he  could  place  the  right 
foot  to  the  ground,  but  the  left '  he  was  unable  to 
straighten  without  excruciating  pain.  Supplied  with 
crutches,  and  accommodated  with  a  hollow  seated  padded 
chair,  with  an  eminence  on  either  side  to  support  the 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia,  he  was  got  into  another  room 
each  day.  The  passage  of  the  water  again  stopped,  when 
an  instrument  was  passed  in  through  a  tortuous  urethra  as 
the  obstruction  still  existed. 

It  is  now  nine  months  since  the  date  of  the  accident  ; 
the  man  is  able  to  walk,  but  still  unfit  to  follow  his  usual 
occupation.  There  is  great  weakness  of  the  left  side,  and 
occasionally  the  water  has  to  be  drawn  off  through  an  in- 
strument He  suffers  from  spasmodic  pains  at  times,  which 
a  warm  bath  generally  relieves,  otherwise  the  man  appears 
well.  He  thinks  in  a  couple  of  weeks  of  resuming  his 
employment,  but  he  is  unable  to  bend  the  body,  or  stoop 
as  in  the  act  of  lifting  an  object  from  the  ground. 

The  case  is  interesting,  considering  the  very  grave 
nature  of  the  accident,  and  the  result  is  most  satisfactory  ; 
whilst  it  teaches  the  lesson  that  we  should  not  be  too 
officious,  but  wait  Nature's  efforts.  I  am  free  to  confess, 
we  might  have  forced  a  passage  at  once,  or  tapped  the 
bladder,  were  it  not  from  the  existence  of  different  frac- 
tures that  we  considered  the  case  hopeless,  and  that  it 
would  only  be  unnecessary  cruelty  punishing  the  patient 
more. 


THE  SEWAGE  aUESTION. 


SPECIAL  KEPOKT. 
(Prepared  expressly  for  the  Medical  Press.) 
Xo.  IV. 
RUGBY  SEWAGE  FARM. 
The  population  of  Rugby  i3  about  9,000,  and  the  sew- 
age  amounts  to  from  220,000  to  250,000  gallons  a  day.    It 
flows  by  gravitation  partly  to  the  old  works,  which  dis- 
tribute the  sewage  to  the  low  level  fields,  and  partly  to  the 
new  works,  at  a  higher  level.     At  both  places,  however, 
the  operations  are  the   same — the  sewage  being  strained 
through  perforated  boards,  with  holes  about  one  and  quar- 
ter inch  diameter,  and  six  inches  apart ;  and  then  it  flows 
by  open  carriers  over  the  ground. 

At  the  low  level  works  the  sewage  (amounting  to  about 
one-third  of  the  whole  supply)  is  distributed  over  about 
sixteen  acres  of  land,  of  the  nature  of  a  loose  gravelly  clay, 
upon  a  subsoil  of  clay  which  rests  upon  stone. 

The  high  level  sewage  (amounting  to  two-thirds  of  the 
supply)  is  distributed  upon  forty-nine  acres  of  land,  of  the 
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same  nature  of  soil,  and  which  is  entirely  laid  out  with 
Italian  rye  grass. 

The  farm  is  about  a  mile  west  of  Rugby,  and  at  the 
time  of  onr  visit  it  was,  in  places,  quite  saturated  with  sew- 
age, and  had  an  offensive  odour,  and  it  was  not  until  it  had 
flowed  successively  over  three  or  four  portions  of  land 
that  it  was  sufficiently  purified  to  be  admissible  into 
a  running  stream. 

"We  took  samples  of  sewage  at  its  entrance  upon  the 
farm,  and  at  its  exit  at  two  places  into  the  river  Avon,  and 
the  following  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  them  : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 


Solid  matter  in  solution 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Organic  matter     - 
Ammonia  - 
Ditto  organic 
Nitrogen  as  nitrates,  &c 


Oxygen     required 
oxydise 


to 


Matter  in  suspension 
Organic  matter  - 
Mineral  ditto 


Raw 
sewage. 


Grains. 

36-67 
8-41 

12-36 
4-43 
0-16 

o-oo 

0-92 


1-28 
0-64 
0-64 


Effluent 
water. 


Grains. 

37-87 
7-44 
9-69 
1-28 
0-08 
0-21 

0-42 


0-32 
0-13 
0-19 


Effluent 
water. 


Grains. 

38-60 
8-39 

11-51 
1-28 
0-08 
0-13 

0-63 


1-15 
0-58 
0-57 


On  another  occasion,  when  samples  were  taken,  they 
yielded  the  following  results  : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 


Solid  matter  in  solution 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Organic  matter  . 
Ammonia  . 

Do.       organic 
Nitrogen  as  nitrates,  &c. 
Oxygen  required  to  oxydise 


Matters  in  suspension 
Organic  matter  . 
Mineral  ditto 


Eaw  sewage.    Effluent  water. 


Grains. 
43-30 

6-10 

3-841 

0-120 

0-220 

0.953 


9-52 
4-48 
5-34 


Grains. 
36-11 

2-49 

0-480 

0-080 

0-231 

0-302 


o-oo 
o-oo 

0  00 


The  farm,  which  has  been  worked  for  many  years  by 
enthusiastic  irrigators,  has  been  in  several  hands,  who 
have  invariably  abandoned  it  at  last,  on  account  of  the  un- 
profitable results,  and  for  the  last  two  years  it  has  been 
worked  as  a  matter  of  necessity  by  the  local  Board  of 
Health,  who  have  spent  about  £5,000  upon  it,  and  who 
pay  a  rental  of  £4  an  acre  for  the  land,  which,  with  rates 
and  taxes,  amounts  to  £4  10s.  an  acre. 

Last  year  the  receipts  were  from  £70  to  £80  over  the 
working  expenses  ;  but  this  does  not  include  the  interest 
of  the  money  borrowed,  or  the  cost  of  superintendence. 


Foot  and  Month  ligease.— Three  fresh  outbreaks  of  this 
malady  in  the  Dorchester  division  were  reported  on  Saturday  ; 
in  that  division  alone  it  prevails  on  nineteen  farms.  Thirty 
fi ■<  1)  cases  are  also  reported  from  Yeovil.  In  other  districts 
of  Dorset  the  diseaso  continues  to  spread. 
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WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1870. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

The  address  of  the  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of.  Science — our  Academy  of 
Sciences— is  always  looked  forward  to  with  interest,  and 
this  year  expectation  has  been  on  tip-toe  as  to  the  utter- 
ances of  Professor  Huxley.  He  has  spoken,  and  his  ad- 
dress will  be  everywhere  read  with  intense  interest — in 
many  places  with  intense  relief.  He  has  admitted  in  set 
terms  the  doctrine  that  life,  so  far  as  we  can  trace,  pro- 
ceeds only  from  life.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  fit  is  a  very  old 
proverb,  and  after  centuries  of  controversy  science  is 
coming  round  to  recognise  the  truth  of  the  adage.  Not 
that  Dr.  Huxley  altogether  resigns  the  rather  heterodox 
notion  many  expected  him  to  advocate,  for,  after  showing 
that  science  points  clearly  to  the  fact  that  life  is  the  pro- 
duct of  previously  living  organisms,  he  expressly  stated 
that  if  he  could  look  beyond  the  abyss  of  geological 
periods,  he  would  anticipate  seeing  the  evolution  of 
living  protoplasm  from  not  living  matter.  We  cannot 
dignify  such  an  anticipation  as  a  "  philosophical  faith." 
He  does  not  deny  that  it  is  not  a  conclusion  from  the 
data  before  us.  His  own  address  throughout  leads  up  to 
the  very  opposite  conclusion,  and  the  introduction  of  such 
a  speculation  jars  upon  us,  as  we  calmly  read  his  elaborate 
essay,  like  a  loud  discordant  note  amidst  the  murmur  of 
soft  melody.  In  fact,  while  Professor  Huxley  reasons 
carefully  enough  up  to  this  point,  and  displays  the  do- 
cility of  the  philosopher  to  the  teaching  of  science,  here 
lie  appears  to  abandon  himself  suddenly  to  wild  con- 
jecture. Impatient  of  the  limits  imposed  on  human 
reason,  he  hazards  a  mere  guess  at  the  mystery  which 
ever  meets  us.  Of  course,  he  is  as  free  to  guess  us  in- 
ferior minds  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  guessing,  it  may  well 
be  that  a  child  is  as  wise  as  a  philosopher.  Having  said 
thus  much,  we  need  not  follow  Professor  Huxley  through 
his  address.  All  our  readers  will  find  much  in  it  to  in- 
terest them,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  then 
in  our  present  issue  with  a  full  rhuim-  prepared  for  OB 
by  one  of  our  own  staff  who  attended  the  great  scientific 
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congress  at  Liverpool,  and  who  'will  further  furnish  us 
■with  a  careful  abstract  of  all  the  proceedings  that  espe- 
cially interest  our  profession.  This  will  exact  a  large 
portion  of  our  space,  but  after  all,  the  medical  profes- 
sion is  unquestionably  the  most  scientific,  and  a  medical 
journal  must  of  necessity  have  the  largest  number  of 
scientific  readers.  Moreover,  it  is  more  important  to 
have  good  reports  of  the  British  Scientific  Association 
than  of  its  feeble  imitator,  that  confines  itself  to  medicine 
onlv. 


ffotcs  on  fcmrt  Stogies. 

About  the  War  and  Wounded. 

The  National  Society  ha3  sent  out  sixty-two  surgeons 
and  sixteen  lady  nurses.  It  has  forwarded  1,000  bales  of 
material  for  their  use,  averaging  some  three  tons  per  diem. 
The  payments  have  been  £20,000,  and  credit  for  abroad 
for  £30,000  more. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Society 
of  Medicine,  of  Marseilles,  the  medical  men  who  have 
been  called  into  military  service,  have  been  invited  to 
place  a  list  of  their  private  patients  in  the  hands  of  one 
or  more  of  their  brethren  chosen  by  themselves,  and  th  e 
medical  men  who  remain  at  home  have  undertaken  charge 
of  the  patients  for  the  benefit  of  their  absent  brethren. 

The  Prussian  surgeons,  it  is  said,  have  discontinued  the 
use  of  charpie,  and  have  replaced  it  by  cotton  wool, 
which  is  boiled  with  certain  agents,  and  then  dried  in 
hot  air. 

The  reduction  in  temperature  on  the  Continent  has 
caused  the  epidemics  of  typhus  and  of  hospital  gangrene 
to  disappear. 

The  Oazttte  Medicale  de  Paris  announces  in  its  la*t 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  impending  siege,  it  ceases  to 
be  published  for  the  present.     Th  ro.licale,  on 

the  other  hand,  announces  that  it  will  continue  to  be  pub- 
lished and  distributed  to  its  Metropolitan  subscribers 
until  the  bombardment  (Dii  av>:rtanl)  shall  render  com- 
munication impossible. 


Too  good  to  be  True. 
The  newspapers  say  that  the  Government  intend  to 
greatly  increase  the  number  of  medical  officers  who  are 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  sanitary  supervision  under  the 
Privy  Council  ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  kingdom  will  be 
divided  into  sanitary  districts,  each  under  a  medical  officer 
with  a  salary  of  not  less  than  £600  per  annum.  No  doubt 
it  would  be  true  economy  to  prevent  disease  ;  but  can  we 
really  hope  for  such  a  bold  measure  ? 


Winter  Climates  and  the  War. 
"V\  e  are  assured  by  those  who  are  personally  acquainted 
with  many  inhabitants  of  Nice,  that  the  disturbances  there 
might  have  been  anticipated,  and  that  throughout  the 
whole  district  annexed  by  Napoleon  there  is  a  dangerous 
excitement.  It  will  be  attempted  to  be  shown  by° hotel 
and  lodging-house  keepers,  and  possibly  by  interested 
doctors,  that  only  a  few  roughs  have  broken  out  and  that 
they  will  be  kept  down.  Prudent  people  will,  however, 
refuse  to  locate  themselves  on  the  smouldering  volcano,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  the  journey.    Mentone  and 


Monaco  are  even  more  dangerous  than  Nice— in  fact,  a 
small  rebellion  broke  out  there  last  year.  It  is  said  by 
interested  people  that  English  persons  and  property  are 
sure  to  be  safe,  but  who  can  answer  for  such  a  mob  of 
Socialists  as  that  which  a  few  days  ago  broke  open  the 
prisons  at  Nice  and  set  the  convicts  free.  We  advise 
our  bretheren  to  be  careful  how  they  recommend  their  pa- 
tients to  winter  in  any  of  the  places  named,  and  our  ad- 
vice is  based  on  authentic  statements  by  the  last  post  that 
has  reached  London,  and  the  representations  of  those  who 
have  had  every  opportunity  of  acquiring  personal  know- 
ledge of  the  condition  of  affairs.  Even  Italy  is  safer  than 
France.  There  are  thousands  of  cases  that  would  do  very 
well  on  our  own  coast,  and  really  this  seems  like  a  time 
when  preference  should  be  given  to  the  many  sheltered 
nooks  of  Old  Albion. 


Warm  Clothing. 
It  behoves  those  of  our  brethren  who  have  much  night 
work,  or  long  country  journeys  to  make,  to  see  after  some 
additional  clothing  now  that  the  season  is  altered  and  cold 
sharp  winds  invade  us.  How  many  of  our  hard-working 
practitioners  fall  victims  at  Om  season  to  diseases  engen- 
dered through  neglect,  which  a  little  foresight  might  have 
guarded  against ;  when  the  miasma  arising  in  fenny  dis- 
tricts is  most  virulent,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  atmos- 
phere from  heat  to  cold  most  appreciable.  Last  winter 
the  Messrs.  McGee  and  Co.,  of  High  street,  Belfast,  intro- 
duced an  admirable  overcoat  of  their  manufacture,  which 
proved  a  great  boon  to  the  much  exposed  country  practi- 
tioner. The  nature  of  the  material  and  the  artistic  work- 
manship revealed  in  its  clever  make  and  becoming  shape, 
rendered  it  a  general  favourite  as  a  most  useful  and  com- 
fortable garment.  We  hope  to  see  Mr.  McGee 's  coat  re- 
produced this  approaching  winter,  and  worn  by  all 
threatened  with  chest  affections. 


Therapeutical    Action    of  Cold  Affusions  in 
Typhoid   Fever. 
M.  de  Lambert,  who  has  lately  written  at  length  on 
this  subject,  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  : — 

1. — Cold  affusions  are  especially  advantageous  in  typhoid, 
and  the  eruptive  fevers. 

2. — They  act  on  the  principal,  and  most  constant  phe- 
nomenon in  these  diseases,  namely,  the  elevation  of  the 
temperature  by  diminishing  it.  They  are,  consequently, 
in  the  highest  degree,  anti-pyretic  They  bring  down  the 
temperature  from  0-5°  to  3  0°  (centigrade). 

3. — They  favour  the  restoration  of  a  full,  deep,  and 
regidar  respiration. 

4. — They  stimulate  the  peripheral  circulation  by  strong 
and  rhythmical  contractions  of  the  capillary  vessels,  con- 
tractions caused  by  reflex  action. 

5. — They  stimulate  all  the  physiological  secretions. 

6. — They  restore  to  the  skin  its  suppleness,  its  moisture, 
and  its  healthy  colour. 

7. — They,  in  general,  favour  the  appearance  of  the  erup- 
tion, and  recall  it  when  it  has  disappeared. 

8. — They  calm  cerebral  agitation  in  awaking  activity 
of  the  cerebral  circulation  ;  they  suppress  delirium,  coma, 
and  lessen  prostration. 

9. — They  cause  a  general  feeling  of  comfort,  which  allows 
the  patient  to  sleep  quietly. 
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10. — They  diminish  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  by  8  to 
20  or  30  beats. 

11. — They  relieve  headache. 

12. — Their  anti-pyretic  action  lasts  for  two  to  six  or 
eight  hours. 

13. — They  should,  as  a  rule,  be  repeated  from  two  to  four 
times  in  twenty-four  hours. 

14. — They  are  specially  indicated  in  the  severe  cases  of 
typhoid  fever,  or  of  one  of  the  malignant  eruptive 
fevers. 

15. — They  do  not  influence  the  duration  of  these  diseases, 
but  render  them  lighter,  or  lessen  their  severity. 

16. — They  are  not  indicated  in  all  cases  of  these  diseases 
without  exception,  they  do  not,  therefore,  constitute  a 
general  method  of  treatment  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
concomitant  therapeutical  means. 

17. — They  may  be  advantageously  associated  with  ap- 
plication of  cold  bandages,  or  with  the  employment  of  cold 
lotion. 

17. — Their  application  is  easy,  and  is  not  attended  by 
untoward  results  to  the  patient. 

19. — Their  methodical  and  rational  employment  is 
based  on  the  principles  of  clinical  physiology. 


The  Bone-Setter. 
Our  recent  editorial  annotation  depicting  the  bone- 
setter,  and  showing  the  dangerous  nature  of  practice  followed 
by  this  worthy,  together  with  the  communication  of  Dr. 
Clarke,  published  recently  in  these  columns,  has  been 
the  means  of  eliciting  much  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  from  various  sources.  Our  attention  has  been 
directed  to  the  following  paragraph,  demonstrating  the  ig- 
norance of  the  bone-setting  class,  and  published  in  the 
columns  of  an  admirable  contemporary,  The  Lincolnshire 
Chronicle : — 

A  Professional  Opinion. — The  following  is  a  tran- 
script, verbatum  et  literatim,  of  a  certificate  recently  given 
by  a  gentleman  of  the  profession  known  as  that  of  a  bone- 
setter.  The  original  document  may  be  seen  at  the  office 
of  thi3  paper  : — 

Billinghay 
1879  Augest  20 
Mr  William  Flartes  A  Plyed  to  Mee  Been  Lame  of  is 
Left  knee  A  Strange  Inflemastne  in  the  gainte  the  coveren 
of  the  knee  Muived  this  Man  Must  Rest  A  time  of  it 
Mr  H  Mastin 
Bane  Scetter 


The  Milk  of  Diseased  Cows. 
We  are  informed  by  a  well  known  physician,  resident 
in  a  Midland  county,  in  whose  district  the  cattle  have 
been  infected  with  the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  that  he 
has  traced  cases  of  apthous  ulceration  of  tongue  and  fauces, 
with  a  general  disordered  condition  of  system  to  the  use 
directly,  in  many  instances,  of  milk  from  diseased  cows, 
and  in  others  who  consumed  milk  from  a  suspicious  source. 
Upon  enquiring  further  into  the  subject  we  find  the  milk 
given  by  cows  suffering  from  foot  and  mouth  disease  is 
altered  in  character,  as  it  is  diminished  in  quantity.  Wo 
are  told  the  milkers  notice  its  being  ropy,  and  tenacious 
to  the  fingers,  owing  to  the  largo  quantity  of  mucus  it 
contains.  It  i3  remarked  to  possess  somewhat  the  ap- 
pearance and  taste  of  milk  given  by  cows  within  a  few 
weeks  of  calving.    There  can  be  no  question  of  doubt  res- 


pecting the  alteration  in  character  of  the  milk,  and  we 
believe  we  can  implicitly  rely  upon  the  authority  of  our 
correspondent  who  assures  us  that  the  milk  given  by  cows 
diseased  is,  if  extensively  used  as  an  article  of  diet,  sure  to 
manifest  its  deleterious  influence  upon  the  system,  and 
that  delicate  women  and  weakly  children  are  more  gene- 
rally affected.  In  one  farmer's  house  every  member  of  the 
family  suffered  from  parasitic  thrush ;  they  were  consum- 
ing milk  from  diseased  cattle,  and  the  medical  attendant 
ascribed  the  existence  of  oidium  albicans  to  some  materies 
morbi  existing  in  the  milk,  for  when  the  use  of  it  was  dis- 
continued the  mucous  surfaces  affected  speedily  recovered 
their  normal  state.  So  it  has  been  noticed  by  others  that 
when  suspected  milk  was  used  and  aphtha*  were  produced, 
that  a  discontinuance  of  the  milk  soon  permitted  the 
disease  to  yield  to  simple  treatment.  To  direct  the  sepa- 
ration of  infected  cows,  or  to  order  that  the  milk  which 
must  be  taken  away  from  their  udder,  be  given  to  pigs,  is 
advice  not  likely  to  be  followed  since  milk  is  so  valuable 
a  commodity,  carrying  with  it  so  high  a  price  in  the 
market.  We  think,  then,  in  every  district  the  authorities 
should  direct  their  attention  to  the  subject,  that  they 
should  enforce  some  stringent  measure  whereby  the  sale  ol 
diseased  milk  might  be  prevented,  as  we  fear  most  persons 
are  in  happy  ignorance  of  a  disagreeable  fact,  and  that  when 
cows  are  infected  the  occurrence  should  be  reported,  and 
some  understanding  given  or  arrangement  entered  upon 
between  the  parties,  whereby  the  sale  to  others,  or  the  use 
by  any  of  diseased  milk  may  be  prohibited  and  prevented. 
This  is  a  subject  of  much  importance,  which  we  hope  to 
find  attended  to  by  those  whose  province  it  is  to  regulate 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  improper  food. 

Colour-Blindness  and  Railway  Officials. 

To  Dalton  and  Herschel  belong  the  credit  of  first  direct- 
ing attention  to  persons  suffering  from  colour-blindness, 
who  may  even  themselves  be  in  happy  ignorance  of  the 
fact,  because  of  this  peculiar  condition  of  vision  not  neces- 
sarily defecting  the  eye  or  interfering  with  the  ordinary 
requirements  of  sight.  We  understand  that  those  practi- 
tioners who  examine  men  for  employment  upon  railways 
and  who  take  the  trouble  of  testing  whether  the  person 
before  him  suffers  from  colour-blindness  or  not,  discover  it 
no  unusual  fact  to  find  them  erroneous  in  recognizing  cer- 
tain colour  rays,  and  that  the  shades  wherein  most  err  are 
red,  yellow,  green  and  blue,  the  red  being  mistaken  foryellow 
by  some,  the  yellow  for  green,  the  pale  green  for  cloudy 
white,  and  the  blue  for  black,  the  very  shades  which  all 
persons  working  upon,  or  connected  with  railways  or 
holding  situations  wherein  coloured  lights  are  employed, 
as  in  vessels  at  sea,  or  light-houses  should  be  perfect  in, 
as  a  mistake  might  prove  disastrous  to  many.  Indeed, 
very  few  persons  are  perfect  in  their  colour  vision.  Dr. 
Wilson,  who  is  an  authority  on  the  subject,  states  that  one 
person  in  every  eighteen  is  colour-blind  in  some  marked 
degree,  and  that  one  in  every  fifty-five  confounds  red 
with  green.  Any  one  of  this  fifty-five  must  needs  be  a  dan- 
gerous person  if  entrusted  with  the  working  of  coloured 
signals,  accordingly  it  behoves  railway  companies  to  test 
periodically,  through  their  medical  officer,  the  condition  of 
vision  in  detecting  colours  of  their  operatives,  for  if  co- 
lour-blindness exists  we  know  education  of  the  oye  or 
treatment  will  not  improve  it.  We  know  a  gentleman 
who  always  recognized  light  red  as  violet,  and  when  light- 
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ning  existed  in  the  atmosphere  the  flash  always  assumed 
a  violet  hue  to  him.  Men,  then,  who  pace  the  deck  of  a 
steamer  on  watch,  signal-workers  and  railway-guards 
should  be  even  above  suspicion  of  being  colour-blind  ;  for 
an  obvious  reason,  and  to  avoid  danger,  their  efficiency 
should  be  properly  tested. 


A  Journalistic  Nondescript. 

If  anything  could  render  the  position  of  the  Council 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  relation  to  the  jour- 
nal, whose  officials  they  are,  more  anomalous  or  less 
dignified  than  it  is,  the  publications  of  that  periodical 
for  the  last  fortnight  could  not  fail  to  do  so. 

The  journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  for  the  11th  instant  contains,  in  an  immense 
bulk  of  thoroughly  unreadable  matter,  just  one-third  of 
a  column  of  any  matter  relating  to  the  Association.  The 
remainder  of  the  publication  consisted  almost  solely  of 
closely  printed  official  regulation?,  and  the  issue  of  the 
17th  is  largely  occupied  with  similar  matter. 

We  venture  to  inquire  what  may  be  the  concern  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  with  such  matter,  and  what 
is  become  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Associations,  Metro- 
politan and  Provincial,  which  the  journal  is  supposed  to 
chronicle  ?  and,  lastly,  what  has  become  of  the  Council 
which  permits  the  Association  to  be  temporarily  extin- 
guished while  the  journal  refreshes  itself  with  a  little 
trading  ? 

The  Journal  of  the  Sxieiy  of  Arte,  or  the  Pharmaceutical 
Journal  are  not  permitted  thus  to  set  aside  their  duty, 
and,  that  the  British  Mtdical  Journal  should  do  so,  con- 
clusively proves  that,  in  the  Association,  neither  the 
Country  Branches  nor  the  Central  Council  are  anything  or 
anybody  so  long  as  the  printer  stops  the  way. 


Over  Crowding  of  the  Irish  Population. 

By  those  who  attach  great  importance  to  the  influences, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  of  everyday  domestic  life  on  the  un- 
educated classes,  the  condition  of  the  Irish  poor  in  respect 
of  their  dwellings  may  be  quoted  as  accounting  for  the 
low  degree  of  civilisation  attributed  to  them.  It  is,  in- 
deed, hard  to  suppose  that  undisciplined  minds,  subjected 
at  every  moment  to  contact  with  squalor,  irregularity,  and 
slovenliness,  shall  be  very  deeply  ingrained  with  respect 
for  law,  order  and  discipline.  While  we  are  quite  of 
opinion  that  model  dwellings  cannot  exist  without  model 
females  to  live  in  them,  and  that  an  improvident,  lazy,  or 
dirty  household  will  infallibly  convert  the  most  charming 
of  dwellings  into  a  filthy  grovelling  cabin,  yet  it  seems 
to  be  common  sense  that  people  who  are  really  and  wil- 
ling to  bring  up  their  families  in  that  cleanliness  which 
is  next  to  Godliness,  ought  to  be  afforded  the  chance 
of  doing  so,  and  not  driven  to  herd  in  a  filthy  stye  at  an 
exorbitant  rent. 

The  Irish  Registrar  General,  in  his  last  Agricultural 
report,  says — 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  both  on  social  and  sanitary 
grounds,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  improving  the 
labouring  classes  ;  the  Legislature  has  enabled  the  Trea- 
sury to  grant  loans  for  this  most  desirable  object  through 
the  medium  of  the  Board  of  Public  Work?.  According 
to  the  census  of  1861,  the  number  of  fourth-class  houses 
in  Ireland,  each  of  which  had  but  one  room  for  the  entire 
family  of  every  age  ahd  sex,  was  89,374 — and  in  these 
were  living  nearly  half  a  million  of  persons. 


It  is  evidently  useless  for  the  Treasury  to  put  the 
means  of  providing  improved  dwellings  at  the  disposal  of 
money-grubbing  tenement  landlords,  or  lazy-minded 
tenants.  Permissory  powers  are  as  useless,  to  such  per- 
sons as  Town  Councils  and  Boards  of  Guardins.  Why, 
then,  should  not  a  model  lodging-house  be  provided  at 
Government  expense  in  every  place  where  they  are  wan- 
ted, under  Poor-law  administration,  and  careful,  but  not 
officious,  police  control  f  The  scheme  at  first  blush 
looks  feasible,  and  the  objects  are  certainly  worth  the 
attempt. 

Bristol  and  Clifton. 

It  is  but  fair  to  give  prominence  to  the  fact  lately 
brought  forward,  that  the  worst  slums  of  Bristol  are  in  the 
Union  of  Clifton.  This  goes  far  to  explain  the  dispropor- 
tion observed  in  the  health  of  the  two  places.  Dr.  Budd's 
attention  is  invited  to  the  influence  this  fact  would 
exercise  on  his  statistics,  which  were  supposed  to  show 
that  there  had  been  much  less  scarlet  fever  in  Bristol  than 
CHfton. 


Our  Navy. 

The  world  has  seen  lately  how  much  depends  on  the 
medical  department  of  an  Army.  The  Navy  needs  a 
medical  service  just  as  efficient.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  men 
cannot  be  found  to  fill  up  the  complement  of  navy  sur- 
geons .  The  public  should  be  told  why  again  and  again. 
It  is  only  because  the  authorities  will  not  treat  the  medi- 
cal staff  as  gentlemen,  and  will  not  keep  the  promises  that 
have  been  made.  England  might  have  the  finest  naval 
medical  service  in  the  world  by  merely  doing  justice.  Let 
the  country  know  that  on  the  slightest  strain  that  service 
will  surely  break  down  through  the  refusal  of  the  Ad- 
miralty to  make  the  Navy,  what  it  might  be,  the  most 
attractive  national  service. 


Life  Assurance. 

By  the  new  Act,  a  company  must  not  start  without 
some  paid-up  capital,  and  must  not  cover  bankruptcy  by 
amalgamation.  Thus  two  modes  of  swindling  are  guarded 
against.  A  more  important  provision  is  the  regular  publi- 
cation of  certified  accounts.  To  publish  incorrect  accounts 
will  be  an  indictable  offence.  Every  policy  holder  will  do 
well  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  by  investigating  the  accounts 
of  his  office  as  soon  as  they  shall  appear,  or,  if  he  cannot 
comprehend  the  figures,  submitting  them  to  some  friend 
who  can.  Intending  assurers  will  have  themselves  to 
blame  if  they  do  not  look  into  this  matter  before  taking 
a  policy. 

The  Bengal  Medical  Retiring  Fund. 
This  is  a  fund  which,  when  it  started  into  existence 
many  years  ago,  1836,  promised  to  medical  officers  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  Service  an  annuity  of 
£300  a  year  in  rotation  after  seventeen  years'  service,  pro- 
vided that  the  applicant  had  paid  the  half  value  of  the 
annuity.  At  first  it  was  regarded  as  a  great  boon,  but 
afterwards  it  was  viewed  with  chagrin  and  vexation  ;  now, 
by  most  of  the  subscribing  members,  mo3t  certainly  by  the 
juniors,  it  is  looked  upon  as  the  curse  of  the  service,  as  a 
dead  loss,  in  fact,  of  £2,000  or  £3,000.  There  are  many 
juniors  who  will  never  obtain  an  annuity ;  unless,  which 
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is  not  likely,  they  lire  far  beyond  the  average  age  of  man. 
And  every  sixpence  they  are  now  subscribing  is  passing 
away  into  a  sinking  fund,  not  one  farthing's  value  of  which 
can  they  or  will  they  ever  realize.  The  best  placed  mem- 
bers on  the  list  of  the  fund  cannot  expect  an  annuity  under 
twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  years'  service  ;  the  juniors  may 
whistle  for  their's  till  doomsday. 

The  Delhi  Gazette  understands  that  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  has  been  memorialized  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  subscribing  members,  who  earnestly  pray  to  be 
relieved  of  this  penal  incubus  which  must  inevitably  rob 
them  of  a  large  sum  of  money — the  larger  the  sum  the 
longer  they  continue  to  serve  H.  M.  in  India.  There  are 
many  who  would  give  up  all  claim  to  the  fund,  and  to  the 
money  they  have  under  compulsion  subscribed  to  it,  if  they 
were  only  permitted  to  withdraw  from  it  altogether  and  to 
cease  to  subscribe. 


Tenure  of  English  Poor-law  Medical 
Appointments. 

The  Poor-law  Board  transmitted  last  week  to  the  St. 
Pancras  Guardians  the  following  important  communication 
in  reference  to  out-door  medical  relief,  and  the  construc- 
tion to  be  put  upon  their  recent  order  with  regard  to  the 
permanency  of  appointment  of  medical  officers.  "  Poor- 
law  Board,  Whitehall,  September  8th,  1870.  Sir, — I  am 
directedby  the  Poor-law  Board  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  1st  inst,  with  regard  to  arrangements 
for  affording  medical  relief  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras. 
The  Board  directs  me  to  state  that  the  provisions  of  the 
order  referred  to  by  the  guardians  only  apply  to  medical 
officers  who  are  appointed  after  the  29th  instant,  and  that 
if  the  guardians  prior  to  that  date  appoint  the  medical 
officers  for  a  period  of  three  months  as  suggested,  their 
terms  of  office  will  cease  at  the  expiration  of  that  time. 
The  Board,  on  the  representation  of  the  guardians,  with 
reference  to  the  temporary  arrangements  recommended  by 
them,  are  prepared  to  assent  to  their  proposal.  The  Board 
also  direct  me  to  state  that  they  have  been  anxious  to 
issue  their  order  as  to  the  regulation  of  dispensaries  with 
the  least  possible  delay,  but  that  before  doing  so  they 
considered  it  desirable  that  a  certain  number  of  dispen- 
saries should  be  established  and  set  in  operation,  so  that 
the  regulations  might  be  framed  with  reference  to  the 
actual  necessities  of  the  case. — I  am,  sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  Fras.  Fletcher,  Assistant  Secretary. — To  Mr. 
D.  Fildew,  Clerk  to  the  Guardians,  St.  Pancras."  Mr. 
Salter  considered  this  communication  satisfactory.  He 
moved  that  it  be  received  and  entered  upon  the  minutes, 
and  that  the  out-door  medical  officers  be  re-appointed  for 
a  further  period  of  three  months,  from  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber to  25th  December,  1870.  The  motion  was  carried, 
and  the  clerk  ordered  to  write  to  the  medical  offieers  to 
know  if  they  agreed  to  the  arrangement. 

The  Velocipedist's  Disease. 
A  correspondent  enjoying  an  extensive  field  for  ob- 
serving professional  velocipedists,  directs  our  attention  to 
the  variety  of  diseases  to  which  they  are  specially  liable. 
Although  our  authority  is  pleased  to  designate  the  com- 
plaint Velocij>edist''s  Disease,  we  find  it  nothing  more  or  less 
than  varicocele  and  a  varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  the 
leg.  However,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  working 
of  a  velocipede  tends  to  produce  so  disagreeable  a  disease. 


We  allow  that  a  long  continued  obstruction  of,  or  an 
undue  amount  of  pressure  upon  the  veins  of  the  extremities 
will  cause  varix ;  still,  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
there  must  be  some  inherent  weakness  of  structure  as  well 
existing.  This  opinion  we  find  corroborated  by  a  remark 
from  your  correspondent  who  states  that  the  temporary 
pressure  upon  the  veins  through  working  the  velocipede 
must  be  the  cause,  per  se,  for  he  observes  when  the  pres- 
sure is  removed  and  velocipeding  dispensed  with,  that  the 
tortuous  condition  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum  and  extremity 
recover  their  normal  condition  and  all  tenderness  and 
swelling  soon  subsides.  We  recommend  all  who  suffer 
from  varix,  or  evince  any  sign  or  symptom  of  it  appearing 
to  lay  aside  their  velocipede  that  further  enlargement  of 
the  veins  may  be  prevented,  and  if  already  distended  that 
the  contraction  of  their  coats  may  be  induced. 


The  Sanitary  State  of  Lincoln. 
We  understand  the  sanitary  state  of  Lincoln  is  in  a  very 
backward  and  deplorable  condition.  The  appearance  of 
the  town  built  on  a  hill  is  apt  to  deceive,  but  a  writer  in  the 
Lincolnshire  Chronicle  accounts  for  the  bad  health  of  the 
town  to  the  houses  being  drained  into  cesspools,  which 
store  up  the  poison  year  after  year.  In  only  very  few 
instances  have  these  cesspools  become  filled,  and  conse- 
quently emptied  because  the  sewage  escapes  through  the 
porous  layers  of  stone  upon  which  Lincoln  is  built.  Last 
week  we  learn  enteric  fever  and  scarlet  fever  broke  out  on 
the  waterside.  The  medical  officer  states  they  are  both  of 
malignant  character,  and  are  probably  occasioned  by  the 
putrid  emanations  from  the  river.  Surely,  with  this  tes- 
timony before  them  it  is  high  time  the  local  Board  took 
action  in  the  matter,  and  endeavoured  to  remedy  an  exist- 
ing evil  which  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  break  out  viru- 
lently and  affect  the  health  of  the  whole  community.  It 
is  not  when  disease  presents  itself,  and  poor  people  are 
infected  that  sewage  wants  attending  to.  We  understand 
the  Local  Board  are  very  obstinate  in  this  matter.  We 
recommend,  then,  as  deaths  occur  from  diseases  traceable  to 
wilful  neglect  of  the  gentlemen  who  sit  upon  the  Board, 
that  inquests  should  be  held,  and  the  thoughtless  stupid 
members  of  it  censured  as  they  deserve.  Some  people 
require  to  be  driven  to  do  that  which  is  proper.  Let  us 
hope  the  Board  of  Health  of  Lincoln  will  be  quietly  led 
by  their  medical  advisers  into  doing  that  which  is  right, 
and  has  for  its  immediate  object  the  welfare  of  the  people 
in  preserving  the  health  of  the  town. 


The  Sewing-Machine  and  its  effect  on 
Health. 
Communications  from  various  sources  reach  us  in  cor- 
roboration of  our  remarks  made  recently  on  the  Sewing- 
machine  and  its  effect  on  health.  The  unfounded  and 
absurd  announcement  promulgated  by  a  contemporary  that 
sewing-machines  induced  ovarian  excitement  of  an  unde- 
sirable character  turn  out  as  foolish  as  they  prove  ground- 
less statements — the  ephemeral  supposition  of  some  fertile 
imagination.  The  essence  of  our  correspondent's  letters 
is  that  frame-work-knitters— women  who  work  stocking- 
frames — weavers  in  cotton-mills,  and  females  who  follow 
the  occupation  of  machinists  are,  as  a  rule,  very  frequently 
the  subjects  as  tho  case  may  be  of  monorrhagia*,  teucor- 
rhoea,  ovarian  or  uterine  neuralgias,  miscarriages,  and  un- 
natural labours  ;  but  we  learn  thoso  who  work  the  sewing- 
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machine,  involve  by  their  occupation,  no  more  danger  to 
health  nor  have  any  particular  train  of  phenomena  unna- 
turally increased  than  those  who  follow  a  sedentary  occu- 
pation, and  they  account  for  this  fact  by  the  mild,  agree- 
able, and  less  fatiguing  nature  of  the  employment  com- 
pared with  frame-work -knitting  or  calico-weaving.  These 
conclusions  arrived  at  by,  and  gathered  from,  men  of  large 
experience  and  great  observation  endorse,  what  may  be 
termed,  the  pith  of  M.  Decaisnes's  communication  laid 
before  the  Paris  Academy  in  June  last,  who  founded  the 
tenor  of  his  remarks  after  observing  661  workwomen. 

Now  that  several  medical  men  who  have  observed 
thousands  of  females  so  employed  coincide  with  our 
Parisian  authority,  and  bear  us  out  in  our  observations, 
we  cannot  refrain  charging  our  contemporary  with  heart- 
less cruelty,  and  illogical  sensation,  in  trying  to  injure  a 
valuable  form  of  employment.  When  the  fox  gets  among 
the  geese  who  will  believe  it  after  so  much  chimerical 
nonsense  of  the  lowest  order  ? 

New  Questions. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  see  that  one  of  our 
respected  contemporaries  has  devoted  some  leading  ar- 
ticles to  the  subject  of  the  Functional  Disease*  of  th. 
Sex.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  marks  of  a  want  of 
supremacy  in  the  medical  art,  that  our  profession  has 
allowed  its  views  on  such  questions  to  be  overshadowed 
by  the  miserable  "  purism "  of  the  Judaiacal  philosophy. 
There  has  been  too,  a  sort  of  dominant  priesthood  among 
some  of  our  fraternity,  which  has  hitherto  done  the  "  dig- 
nity "  for  the  rest,  and  kept  us,  of  course,  in  wholesome 
ignorance  and  subjection  thereby.  Medicine  must  become 
henceforth  a  more  positive  science.  It  will  not  do  for  us 
any  longer  to  try  to  make  human  nature  square  with  the 
as  of  manners  framed  long  ago  by  ignorant  priests. 
Wt  are  the  true  priests  of  the  human  body,  and  our  duty 
is  to  find  out,  irrespective  of  all  dogmas,  what  injures 
health,  and  how  the  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  is  to  be  maintained.  At  present,  the 
questions  of  male  functional  disease  are  treated  by  one  or 
two  members  of  our  body,  and,  for  the  most  part,  left  to 
the  uninstructed  or  designing  advice  of  "  goody  "  tutors 
or  traders.  "We  must  have  no  more  of  this  ;  and  hence, 
we  congratulate  our  readers  that  there  seems  to  be  a  day 
coming  when  nothing  in  medical  art  shall  be  considered 
"  common  or  unclean."  We  shall  endeavour  soon  to  criti- 
cise the  advice  given  in  the  articles  referred  to,  and  hope 
that  some  of  our  readers  may  join  in  the  debate. 


The  English  Poor-law  Medical  Officers' 
Superannuation  Act. 
At  the  request  of  a  correspondent  we  publish  the  Su- 
perannuation Act  which  has  just  received  the  Royal 
assent,  and  also  an  Abstract  of  the  clauses  of  the  Act 
under  which  the  rate  of  superannuation  is  regulated. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  Superannuation  Allowances  to  Medical 
Oficcrs  of  Unions,  Districts,  and  Parishes  in  England 
and  Wales,  A.D.  1: 
WHEREAS  it  is  expedient  that  provision  shoidd  be  made 
to  enable  superannuation  allowances  to  be  granted  to 
medical  officers  of  unions,  districts,  and  parishes  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  who  become  disabled,  either  by  infirmity 
or  age,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  their  offices  : 


Be  it  therefore  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent 
Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows  : 

1.  The  board  of  guardians  of  any  union  or  parish,  and 
the  board  of  management  of  any  district,  may,  at  their 
discretion,  with  the  consent  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  grant 
to  any  medical  officer  of  such  union,  district,  or  parish,  an 
annual  allowance,  under  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  to  provide  for  superannuation  allowances  to  officers 
of  the  unions,  passed  in  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty- 
eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty,  chapter  forty-two,* 
notwithstanding  such  medieal  officer  shall  not  have  de- 
voted his  entire  time  to  the  services  of  the  union,  district, 
or  parish,  and  such  allowance  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
common  fund  of  the  union  or  district,  or  out  of  the  poor 
rate  of  the  parish,  as  the  case  may  require,  exclusively, 
and  no  contribution  shall  be  made  thereto  out  of  any 
moneys  voted  by  Parliament. 

■2.  >~o  allowance  shall  be  obtained  by  any  officer  under 
this  Act  on  the  ground  of  permanent  infirmity  of  mind  or 
body  unless  a  Poor-law  inspector,  or  some  person  in  that 
behalf  authorised  by  the  Poor-law  Board,  shall  have  first 
certified  that  in  his  opinion  such  officer  ha3  by  reason  of 
such  infirmity  become  incapable  of  performing  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  efficiency. 

Drugging  the  Drink. 

Recekt  revelations  disclose  the  fact  that  it  is  no  un- 
common practice  for  designing  prostitutes  who  contemplate 
robbing  some  unfortunate  wight  entangled  in  their  meshes, 
to  drug  the  beer  or  porter  being  drunk  in  order  to  render 
their  victim  insensible  that  they  may  complete  the  object  in 
view.  With  such  a  heartless  and  dangerous  intention,  we 
understand  a  certain  class  of  prostitutes  actually  carries 
snuff  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  drugging  as  suitable 
cases  offer  and  an  opportunity  is  allowed  them.  The 
usual  practice  is  to  have  the  ale  or  stout  "  mulled,"  some 
ginger  sprinkled  over  it  and  to  this  a  piece  of  tobacco,  or 
a  tolerable  dose  of  snuff  is  secretly  introduced.  We  were 
told  by  an  hospital  patient  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
dosed,  or  in  other  words,  poisoned,  that  after  he  drank  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  the  liquor  drugged,  that  he  endured  a 
rapid  feeling  of  great  depression,  with  the  most  intolerable 
nausea  unaccompanied  by  vomiting,  that  he  knew  every- 
thing going  on  around,  and  while  the  cold  perspiration 
trickled  down  his  face,  he  had  not  the  power  left  of  moving 

*  Abstract  of  Clauses  of  the  Act. — 1.  The  Guardians  of 
any  Union  or  Parish,  and  the  Trustees  or  Overseers  of  any 
parish  incorporated  under  a  Local  Act,  may,  at  their  discre- 
tion with  the  consent  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  grant  to  any 
officer  who  shall  become  incapable  of  discharging  the  duties 
of  his  office  with  efficiency  by  reason  of  a  permanent  infirmity 
of  mind  or  body  or  old  age,  upon  his  resigning  or  otherwise 
ceasing  to  hold  his  office,  an  annual  allowance  not  exceeding 
in  any  case  two-thirds  of  his  then  salary,  whether  computed 
according  to  a  fixed  sum  or  to  a  poundage. 

2.  This  allowance  shall  be  payable  to,  or  in  trust  for,  such 
officer  only,  and  shall  not  be  chargeable  with  his  debts  or 
other  liabilities. 

•3.  No  officer  shall  be  entitled  to  such  allowance  on  the 
ground  of  age  who  shall  not  have  completed  the  full  age  of 
sixty  years,  and  shall  not  have  served  as  an  officer  of  some 
union  or  parish  for  twenty  years  at  least. 

4.  Xo  grant  shall  be  made  without  one  month's  notice  in 
writing  to  every  Guardian. 
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hand  or  foot.  When  being  deprived  of  his  purse  and 
watch,  he  had  an  inward  consciousness  of  the  act  being 
perpetrated,  but  did  not  possess  the  power  to  resist  or  call 
for  assistance,  and  that  it  was  only  after  being  removed 
from  the  parlour  of  the  public-house  as  drunk  and  inca- 
pable, that  the  intense  sickness  began  to  abate,  and  the 
great  depression  about  the  heart  and  chest  to  pass  off.  "We 
have  known  it  stated  that  when  a  number  of  young  men 
meet  together  and  they  design  the  intoxication  of  a  mem- 
ber of  their  party,  that  a  pinch  of  snuff  achieves  their  cruel 
object.  In  both  cases  that  of  the  prostitute  for  gain,  and 
that  of  the  student  for  vulgar  frolic  ;  the  practice  is  alike 
dangerous  and  criminal.  The  action  of  tobacco,  its  power- 
ful sedative  effect  upon  the  heart,  and  the  great  depres- 
sion it  thereby  induces,  is  only  too  well  known,  as  it  is  too 
easily  obtained  for  the  practical  purpose  above  described. 
However,  we  hope  the  police,  and  above  all,  public- 
house  keepers,  will  be  alive  to  the  subject,  and  that  magis- 
trates will  punish  severely  where  the  case  is  established. 


We  are  enabled  to  announce  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
will  take  place  at  Edinburgh. 


We  regret  to  hear  that  cholera  is  rapidly  spreading  at 
Havana. 


The  Baby-farming  case  is  to  be  tried  about  the  time 
our  readers  receive  this  number. 


The  Brentford  magistrates  have  fined  a  farmer  for  not 
giving  notice  of  the  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease 
among  his  cattle. 

We  underatand  that  the  ex-Empress  of  the  French,  who 
is  at  present  staying  at  one  of  our  most  healthy  and 
fashionable  watering  places  on  the  South  coast,  has  almost 
recovered  from  the  fatigue  which  had  so  materially  affected 
her  health,  and,  but  for  the  annoyance  she  experiences  from 
the  obtrusiveness  of  the  visitors  who  have  flocked  there 
since  her  arrival,  would  have  made  a  much  more  lengthy 
stay.  As  it  is,  Hastings  will  shortly  lose  the  presence  of 
her  ex-Imperial  Majesty;  and  we  sincerely  trust  that, 
profiting  by  the  lesson  this  town  has  received,  Torquay 
will  pay  that  deference  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  its 
illustrious  visitor,  as  her  unfortunate  position  and  delicate 
state  of  health  absolutely  requires. 


SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh. — It  has  been  definitively  arranged  that  the 
foundation  stone  of  the  New  Royal  Infirmary  is  to  bo  laid 
on  the  13th  October  by  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 


Glasgow. — Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.,  has  given 
the  munificent  sum  of  .£1,000  in  aid  of  the  University 
Building  Fund. 

♦- 

Practical  Method  of  disguising  the  Taste  of  Bitter  Sub- 
stances—In  the  Bulletin  de  Thhapeutique,  July  30th,  1870 
M.  Bouilhon  suggests  the  chewing  of  a  portion  of  liquorice 
root  after  taking  Bulphate  of  quinia,  colocynth,  aloes,  quassia, 
and  other  bitters.  The  active  principle  of  the  liquorice,  gly- 
cyrrhizine,  seems  to  possess  tho  property  of  nullifying  and  re- 
placing tastes  dissimilar  to  its  own. 


SPECIAL    CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM    OUR   SPECIAL   CORRESPONDENT. 
[third  LETTER.] 

Paris,  August  1870. 

Is  a  former  letter  I  gave  an  account  of  the  lectures  of 
M.  Charcot,  at  the  Hospice  de  la  Salpetriere,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  disturbance  of  nutrition,  caused  by  lesions  of  the 
spinal  cord.  In  his  next  lecture  the  learned  Professor 
spoke  of  certain  cutaneous  eruptions,  arising  sometimes  in 
the  course  of  progressive  locomotive  ataxy.  M.  Charcot 
observed  that  papular  eruptions  sometimes  appeared  with 
urticaria,  h.  zoster,  and,  more  rarely,  pustules.  All  of 
these  eruptions  had  this  in  common,  that  they  appear 
simultaneously,  with  certain  exceptionally  intense  exacer- 
bations of  pain,  "  douleurs  fulgurantes."  The  eruptions 
generally  are  seated  on  the  course  of  the  nerves,  which  are 
the  seat  of  pain.  The  pains  which  are  so  marked  in  cases 
of  sclerosis  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  in  all 
probability,  he  thinks,  depend  on  the  irritation  they  under- 
go in  their  passage  through  the  interosseous  foramina  by 
some  of  the  prolongations  of  the  posterior  roots.  Another 
cutaneous  affection,  witnessed  in  like  cases,  is  seen  in  the 
form  of  erythematous  patches,  on  which  soon  are  developed 
vesicular  eruptions  or  bullae,  which  soon  turn  to  eschars. 
This  secondary  affection  generally  is  seen  on  the  nates ;  but 
may  arise  on  all  the  parts  of  the  trunk  or  limbs,  which  are 
for  a  long  time  submitted,  whilst  the  patient  is  lying  down, 
to  a  prolonged  pressure.  It  is  very  different  from  all  the 
very  various  eruptions  observed  on  the  nates  in  patients 
attacked  with  different  diseases,  all  of  which  necessitate  a 
long  stay  in  bed.  These  eruptions,  at  one  time  like  lichen, 
erythematous,  pustular,  or  ulcerous,  sometimes  very  like 
mucous  plates,  are  most  commonly  occasioned  by  the  fre- 
quent contact  of  irritating  matters,  such,  for  example,  as 
urine.  Just  like  erythematous  and  vesicular  or  bullous 
eruptions,  these  eruptions  may  become  the  starting  point 
of  veritable  eschars.  Their  commencement,  shortly  after 
that  of  the  primitive  disease,  and  their  rapid  evolution, 
are  two  characters  which  only  belong  to  the  first. 

On  account  of  the  interest  attached  to  it,  this  affection 
would  deserve  certainly  to  be  called  by  a  proper  name. 
The  name  "  acute  decubitus  "  has  been  proposed.  Here  are 
the  first  phenomena  which  occur  in  this  affection  in  cases 
of  apoplexy  from  haemorrhage  or  softening  : — 1.  At  tho 
outset  there  is  simple  erythema,  sometimes  of  dusky  hue, 
which  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  finger.  It  makes  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  side  opposite  to  the  paralysed  one, 
which  remains  free  in  cases  of  apoplexy  from  cerebral 
haemorrhage.  In  rare  cases  we  observe  phlegmonous  and 
very  painful  swellings,  if  the  part  has  retained  its  sensibi- 
lity. Next  day,  or  shortly  after  that,  the  central  part  of 
the  erythematous  plate  becomes  the  seat  of  one  or  more 
bullae  or  vesicles,  containing  a  liquid  sometimes  very  abun- 
dant. These  may  appear  on  the  heel,  on  the  nates,  tho 
malleoli,  the  inner  aspect  of  the  knee,  or  the  sacral  region. 
The  liquid  is  sometimes  clear,  sometimes  reddish.  Tho 
bulla  bursts  ;  the  epidermis,  raised  up,  is  detached ;  and 
we  then  have  before  us  a  damp  surface  of  lively  red  hue, 
or,  in  addition  to  this,  strewed  with  bluish  points  or  plates 
of  a  violet  hue,  which  are  caused  by  an  infiltration  of 
blood  into  the  derma.  The  cellular  tissue  in  such  cases, 
and  sometimes  even  the  subjacent  muscles,  are  invaded  by 
infiltration  of  blood.  These  violet  plates  and  the  detach- 
ment of  the  epidermis  extend  rapidly  in  breadth,  and 
soon  at  the  points  they  occupy  is  produced  a  mortification, 
which,  at  first,  is  superficial,  and  then  extends  in  depth. 
The  eschar  is  formed,  and  the  period  of  reaction  and 
elimination  commences,  followed,  in  fortunate  cases,  by  a 
period  of  reparation  too  often  arrested  in  its  development. 
Dr  Bright  has  figured  in  wax — and  this  figure  is  probably 
to  be  seen  in  Guy's  Hospital  Museum — the  bullae  of  this 
description  observed  in  a  case  of  paraplegia  occurring  from 
traumatic  causes. 
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These  eschars  form  a  focus  of  infection,  which  occasions 
various    accidents  : — 1.  Putrid    infection,    whose    capital 
symptom  is  a  remittent  fever,  due  to  the  septic  intoxica- 
tion which  terminates  so  many  spinal  affections.     2.  Puru-  j 
lent  infection,  with  production  of  metastatic  abscess.     3.  ! 
Gangrenous  embolia.     In  this  last  variety,  thrombi,  im-  j 
pregnated  with  gangrenous  ichor,  are  transported  to  a  dis-  ' 
tance,  and  give  rise,  when  deposited  in  the  lung3  espe- 
cially, to  gangrenous  metastasis,  as  described  by  Ball  and 
Charcot  in  1857.     It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
M.  Foville  has  expressed  the  opinion,  before  these  gentle-  ■ 
men,  that  a  pretty  considerable    number  of  pulmonary  j 
gangrene  cases  observed  among  the  insane  were  caused  by 
the  transporting  into  the  lung  of  a  part  of  the  fluid  which  j 
bathes  the  eschars.     The  mortification  and  ulcerative  pro-  i 
cess  goes  on  and  attacks   the   deep  tissues.      Then  the  { 
serous  bursae  of  the  trochanters  are  sometimes  opened, 
and  the  trochanters  stripped  of  their  periosteum,  or  the  j 
■acrum  and  coccyx  are  denuded.     In  this  last  case,  the  } 
most  grave  complications  may  arise.     In  the  first  place,  | 
the  pus  and  the  ichor  of  the  gangrene  penetrate  through  j 
the  foramina,  and,  if  the  dura  mater  is  intact,  the  fatty 
cellular  tissue  around  it  is  alone  bathed  by  the  pus  ;  or,  ! 
again,  if  the  dura  mater  is  opened,  we  may  observe  the  j 
following  accidents  : — There    may  be   simple  ascending  ' 
purulent  meningitis,  or  ichorous  ascending  meningitis.     In 
the  last  case,  a  greyish  fetid  pus  surrounds  the  meninges, 
and  the  cord  itself,  in  its  whole  length  ;  we  find  it  at  the 
base  of  the  brain,  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  fissure  of 
sylvius,  and  the  lateral  ventricles.     The  brain  substance  is 
tinged  at  its  surface  and  sometimes  in  its  depth  with  a 
clay  colour,  which  has,  on  several  occasions,  been  men- 
tioned and  described  under  the  name  of  gangrene  of  the 
brain.     But,  in  reality,  this  is  merely  a  phenomenon  of 
imbibition.     This  is  so  true,  that  in  cases  of  cancroid  of 
the  face,  which  extend  to  the  dura  mater,  this  same  clay 
colour  has  been  remarked  limited  to  the  anterior  lobes  of 
the  cerebrum  at  the  point  corresponding  with  the  bottom 
of  the  ulcer.     "We  observe,  especially,  cases  of  this  kind 
in  the  apoplexy  which  follows  on  haemorrhage  into   or 
softening  of  the  brain  ;  but  they  may  occur  also  in  me- 
ningeal haemorrhage,  in  thickening  of  the  meninges,  and 
in  cases  where  cerebral  tumours  give  rise  to  apoplectiform 
attacks.     It  has  its  seat  generally,  or,  at  any  rate,  predo- 
minates, in  these  different  circumstances  on  the  nates  of 
the  paralysed  side.      It    frequently  comes  on   from  the 
second  to  the  fourth  day,  sometimes  further  on.     On  ac- 
count of  the  conditions  in  which  it  arises,  it  rarely  goes 
so  far  as  to  confirmed  eschar.     We,  perhaps,  never  see  it 
in  cases  which  should  terminate  in  a  favourable  manner, 
and,  consequently,  it  constitutes  a  sign  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing augury.      This  sign  is  scarcely  ever  fallacious  ; 
and  as  it  is  possible  to  remark  its  appearance  from  the 
very  first  day,  it,  on  this  account,  is  of  great  value  in 
prognosis  in  difficult  cases.     A  considerable  diminution  of 
the  central  temperature,  remarked  at  the  onset  by  means 
of  the  thermometer,  is,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  sole  sign 
which,  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  coming  on  suddenly,  can 
rival,  as  far  as  prognosis  is  concerned,  in  importance  with 
this. 

Pressure  cannot  be  looked  on  as  an  important  element 
in  the  causation  of  such  lesions,  since  this  is  equal  for 
both  nates  ;  and  frequently,  although  the  patient  is  care- 
fully turned  on  the  non-paralysed  side  during  the  great 
part  of  the  day,  this  precaution  in  no  way  modifies  the 
production  of  the  eschar.  Besides,  what,  in  such  a  case 
as  this,  can  be  the  influence  of  a  pressure  which  has  only 
been  exercised  during  two  or  three  days  ?  We  cannot, 
again,  invoke  as  a  cause  the  contact  of  the  urine,  &c.  ; 
even  when  carefully  prevented  from  soiling  the  patient, 
the  eschar  will  arise.  According  to  M.  Charcot,  the  cause 
of  this  disturbance  in  nutrition  will  be  found  to  reside  in 
an  irritation  of  certain  regions  of  the  cord,  produced  at  a 
distance  as  a  kind  of  echo,  under  the  influence  of  the 
brain  lesion.  In  cases  where  there  is  affection  of  the 
spinal  cord,  the  position  of   this  affection  is  variable, 


Sometimes,  and  most  frequently,  it  is  median  or  bilateral ; 
and  it  is  at  the  sacral  region  or  at  the  region  of  the  tro- 
chanters that  eschars  are  formed.  Sometimes  it  is  uni- 
lateral— for  instance,  in  the  somewhat  rare  case  of  spinal 
hemiplegia— and  then  the  eschar  generally  occupies  the 
side  opposite  to  the  spinal  lesion.  And,  lastly,  all  the 
parts  which  suffer  the  slightest  pressure — the  heels,  the 
bodies  of  the  limbs,  or  the  internal  aspects  of  the  knee — 
may  have  lesions  of  the  kind.  As  a  general  rule,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  spinal  lesions  which  produce  eschars  such 
as  these  are  the  same  as  those  which  give  rise  to  acute 
muscular  atrophy  and  other  troubles  of  nutrition  of  like 
kind.  It  is  important  to  remark  that  all  these  consecu- 
tive affections  appear  often  simultaneously,  as  if  they  arose 
from  a  common  cause.  We  may  mention,  firstly,  the 
traumatic  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord.  A  rebel,  whose  case 
is  mentioned  by  M.  Vignes,  received,  between  the  ninth 
and  tenth  dorsal  vertebra,  a  sword-cut,  which  wounded, 
especially,  the  left  side  of  the  cord.  Soon  after  this,  para- 
plegia ensued,  chiefly  on  the  left  side.  The  twelfth  day  after 
the  accident,  there  appeared  on  the  left  side  an  arthro- 
pathy, characterised  by  a  painful  swelling  of  the  knee  with 
hydrarthosis  ;  and  on  the  thirteenth  day  an  eschar  on  the 
left  nates.  In  the  third  place,  fractures  of  the  vertebral 
column  may  be  referred  to.  In  numerous  cases  cited  by 
Brodie,  &c,  we  see  eschars  appear  on  the  first,  third, 
seventh,  or  twelfth  day,  whether  or  not  there  was  anaesthe- 
sia of  the  parts  whose  motion  was  paralysed.  The  forma- 
tion of  eschars  is,  in  such  cases,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  cord,  such  as  spinal 
epilepsy,  passing  convulsions,  or  acute  pains.  In  all  these 
cases  just  enumerated  there  is  attrition,  red  softening  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  grey  luatter  to  a 
certain  extent ;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance  that  we 
must  doubtless  attach  the  production  of  the  eschars  as 
that  of  the  acute  muscular  atrophy. 

(To  be  continued. ) 
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DR.  DRYSDALE'S  PARISIAN  LETTERS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   Or   THE   MEDICAL    PBBS3    ASD    CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — I  think  Dr.  Drysdale  will  agree  with  me  that  we  have 
both  digressed  from  the  original  subject  of  Prostitution  and  the 
Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  taken  unfair  advantage  of  that 
universally-recognised  and  admired  liberty  and  independence 
of  principle  which  characterises  the  method  upon  which  the 
Medical  Press  is  conducted,  when  we  find  ourselves  at  issue 
upon  a  religious  question,  which  should  not  be  argued  in  the 
columns  of  a  scientific  journal  for  very  obvioas  reasons. 

As  far  as  that  portion  of  Dr.  Drysdale's  first  Parisian  com- 
munication refers  to  me,  I  trust  I  may,  in  conclusion  of  the 
subject,  be  permitted  space  to  reply,  and  in  doing  so,  I  cannot 
refrain  expressing  surprise  at  the  ungenerous  and  inaccurate 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  my  friend.  I  would  not  take  the 
trouble  of  answering  them  were  I  not  thoroughly  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  there  is  no  truer  friend  of  Ireland  than  Dr. 
Drysdale  himself.  In  the  past  he  has  proved  it  without  doubt, 
and  I  can  only  account  for  bis  inaccuracies  by  the  fact  that 
he  wrote  confusedly  and  thoughtlessly  in  Paris  amidst  the  din 
of  the  war  drum  and  the  revolutionary  cry  of  red  republicans. 

lstly.  I  never  attempted  defending  chivalrously  the  clergy 
of  the  Irish  Church, — they  are  only  too  able  to  defend  them- 
selves when  the  occasion  require*  it, — but  I  did  ascribe  the 
spirit  of  true  religion  infused  into  the  breasts  of  the  people 
keeping  down  profligacy,  and  doing  such  successful  battle 
against  prostitution  in  Ireland.  I  might  have  gone  further, 
and  compared  England,  '  with  its  wholesale  murderers, 
poisoners,  and  abortion-mongers,  with  much-maligned  Ireland, 
where  the  worst  crime  is  "  tumbling  "  the  tyrannical  landlord 
in  the  hour  of  cruel  oppression  ;  but  the  galling  chain  of  serf- 
dom explains,  whilst  it  excuse*  much  that  is  done  by  him  who 
is  robbed  of  hearth  and  home,  and  driven  from  the  eol\  of  his 
fathers  to  take  refuge  on  a  foreign  chore, 
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2ndly.  The  physiological  error  committed  by  Dr.  Drysdale 
is  of  so  delicate  a  nature  that  I  dislike  alluding  to  it ;  but 
there  is  no  alternative  left  me.  It  is  the  spiteful  remark  of  a 
man  who  knows  tetter ;  accordingly  there  is  no  excuse  for 
blunder.  Because  the  Irish  Church  refuses  to  annul  the  holy 
tie  of  matrimony  to  suit  those  who  advocate  facility  of  divorce 
in  preference  to  Him  who  taught  that  those  whom  God  joins 
together  let  no  man  put  asunder,  Dr.  Drysdale  fires  a  single 
shot  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  clergy  as  cruel  and  illogical  as 
it  will  be  pleasing  to  the  enemies  of  true  religion  ;  but  every 
physiologist  knows  the  fallacy  of  the  argument.  Dr.  Drys- 
dale leaves  no  alternative  between  matrimony  or  sexual  inter- 
course of  some  kind  and  the  disgusting  practice  of  masturba- 
tion. To  the  libidinous-minded,  granted  ;  but  surely  allusion 
to  the  dirty  subject  suffices,  without  further  explanation  of  the 
absurdity  and  ridiculous  nature  of  the  unclean  belief  advanced. 
Dr.  Drysdale  might  as  well  preach  that  the  mammary  gland 
of  one  of  his  fashionable  lady  patients  in  the  West-End  should 
be  constantly  secreting  milk,  as  tell  us  that  the  testes  should 
be  ever  in  action,  or  that  the  vcsiculce  seminales  should  be  ever 
distended.  Dr.  Drysdale  knows  better.  MacMahon's  troops 
smashed  their  chassepots  sooner  than  the  invading  Prussians 
at  Sedan  should  possess  them.  Dr.  Drysdale  tries  the  same 
plan  :  catches  at  illusory  straws  when  he  finds  his  facility  of 
divorce  sentiments  passing  down  so  gracefully  to  Averuus. 

I  hope  Dr.  Drysdale  will  not  consider  me  over  severe.  I 
could  not  deal  with  the  subject  otherwise  than  in  a  tone  of 
hard  dissent.  I  retain  my  high  opinion  of  him  as  a  physician 
of  good  ability,  as  a  man  who  has  done  much  to  benefit  his 
brethren  and  exalt  his  calling,  and,  above  all,  notwithstanding 
his  ungenerous  sneer  across  the  straits  of  Dover,  a  true  friend 
at  heart  of  the  Irish  Celt,  whom  he  has  ever  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

One  word,  and  I  have  done.  Dr.  Drysdale  will  join  with 
me  in  offering  our  thanks  to  the  Editors  of  the  Medical 
Press,  who  are  ever  ready  to  allow  their  valuable  journal  to 
be  the  medium  of  doing  that  which  is  impartial  and  just,  re- 
gardless of  sect  or  person. 

It  is  the  only  journal  our  profession  possesses  as  such  :  ac- 
cordingly we  should  value  it  the  more,  and  not  take  undue 
advantage  of  its  independent  workings.  That  we  have  both 
wandered  from  our  original  subject  there  is  no  disputing, 
whilst  the  accidental  introduction  of  the  religious  element  is 
to  ce  deplored  ;  but  "out  of  evil  springeth good." 

I  am,  &c, 

J.  Waring-Curran. 
Osman  House,  Sutton,  Notts.,  Sept.  14,  1870. 


THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  CELIBACY. 

TO   THE   EDITOE  OF   THE   MEDICAL   PRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — You,  with  your  usual  impartiality,  will  please  give 
insertion  to  the  following  in  your  deservedly-popular  and  truly 
independent  journal. 

I  don't  undertake  to  answer  for,  nor  have  I  the  slightest 
intention  of  taking  the  pen  from  Dr.  Curran's  hand,  who  is 
able  to  use  it  in  a  masterly,  well-tempered,  unprejudiced,  and 
gentleman-like  manner ;  but,  as  an  humble  member  of  the 
profession,  I  feel  impelled,  by  a  sense  of  right  and  spirit  of 
fair  play,  to  pass  a  few  remarks  on  the  correspondence  (which 
has  been  published  in  the  Medical  Pbebs  and  Circular) 
between  Drs.  Waring- Curran  and  Drysdale. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Dr.  Drysdale  has  dealt  rather 
unfairly  with  Dr.  Curran  in  making  the  broad  assertion  that 
Dr.  Curran  has  chivalrously  defended  the  clergy  of  his  native 
country.  Dr.  Curran  states  that  there  must  be  tomething  re- 
markable in  that  religion,  which  so  characteristically  fosters 
virtue  (or  chastity),  and  suppresses  such  an  amount  of  crime. 
That  is  evidently,  and  without  an  approach  to  sophistry,  the 
simple  meaning  of  the  sentence  referred  to. 

Dr.  Drysdale  must  have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the 
study  of  metaphysics,  when  he  puts  the  celibacy  of  the  soldier 
and  priest  on  an  equality  (or  in  the  same  category).  We  all 
must  admit  that  mind,  education,  circumstances,  and  the  va- 
rious contingents  connected  with  our  existence  have  a  vast 
deal  to  do  with,  and  exert  almost  a  mesmeric  influence,  in  the 
regulation  of  temperament  and  formation  of  habits. 

It  appears  the  greatest  conceivable   stretch   of    a    bl 
mind  to  institute  a  comparison   between   both  olaM6U,    even 
admitting  the  truth  of  the  lino  of  the  Roman  poet,  "Si  natu 
ram  furca  repellas,  tamen  reourrit."        L  f*"£i 


The  soldier,  in  most  instances,  is  one  who  is  reared  up  in 
an  immoral  atmosphere,  so  to  speak,  his  unchecked  nature 
and  surrounding  circumstances  tending  inevitably  to  develop 
the  coarsest  passions. 

The  Catholic  clergy,  on  the  other  hand,  are,  from  their 
boyhood,  imbued  with  a  love  of  chastity,  and  are  selected  by 
their  parents  from  amongst  their  families  as  manifesting  the 
keenest  appreciation  of  virtue  ;  and  from  the  time  they  handle 
the  Latin  grammar  until  they  finish  their  course  of  studies, 
they  are  removed  away  from  all  circumstances  and  associa- 
tions which  would  cast  a  stain  on  a  pure  mind. 

The  course  of  studies  they  have  to  pursue  comprises  all  the 
requisites  for  the  development  of  the  most  refined  and  noblest 
attributes  of  the  thinking  principle,  and  make  mind  to  dust 
superior,  and,  consequently,  must  impress  them  with  a  detes- 
tation of  vice,  and  a  disgust  of  that  degrading  habit  which 
Dr.  Drysdale  would  insinuate.  In  fact,  the  whole  preparation 
for  the  arduous  profession  of  their  adoption  consists  of  a 
training  for  warfare  with  depravity  of  the  intellect,  and  they 
enter  the  arena  of  public  life  with  the  sole  determination  of 
suppressing  sensuality  in  all  its  shapes  and  forms.  I  state 
these  facts  as  being  one  who  studied  with  a  great  number  of 
the  clergymen  (of  that  Church  which  Dr.  Curran  has  com- 
plimented), and  sharply  observed  their  propensities  ;  and  I  am 
confident  that  they  have  as  great  an  abhorrence  of  indulgence 
of  the  sensual  proclivities  as  Dr.  Drysdale  has  of  holy  » 

Introducing  what  may  not  be  considered  appropriate  in  a 
medical  journal  in  this  advanced  age  of  ours,  but  which  is 
always  refreshing  to  a  believer's  mind,  and  which  cheers  him 
on  his  rugged  path,  viz.,  a  text  of  Scripture,  which  production 
Dr.  Drysdale  may  smile  at  as  being  a  structure  too  complex 
for  his  way  of  thinking,  complex  as  is  his  way  of  thinking  on 
social  questions  : — 

Matthew,  xix  chapter,  12  v. — "For  there  are  eunuchs  who 
were  born  so  from  their  mother's  womb,  and  there  are  eunuchs 
who  were  made  so  by  men,  and  there  are  eunuchs  who  made 
themselves  eunuchs  for  the  kingdom  of  Heaven's  sake.  He 
that  can  receive  it,  let  him  receive  it. " 

The  profession  would  feel  very  thankful  to  Dr.  Drysdale 
for  an  explanation  of  the  foregoing,  as  he  is  such  an  adept  in 
theological  codes. 

In  reference  to  Dr.  Drysdale's  opinion  of  the  theological 
dogma,  "  un  peche-  mortel,"  to  restrain  the  numbers  of  a 
family  by  any  means  save  that  of  abstinence,  although  being 
a  junior  member  of  that  profession  which  Dr.  Drysdale  so 
pre-eminently  ornaments,  I  would  consider  any  other  means 
of  restraining  the  numbers  of  a  family  as  most  deteriorating 
in  the  moral  sense,  and  subversive  of  all  the  innate  sense  of 
delicacy  and  rectitude  which  actuates  the  human  breast.  As 
for  this  doctrine  of  the  Catholic  Church  alienating  most  men 
and  women  from  the  confessional,  I,  for  the  life  of  me,  cannot 
understand.  I  suppose  he  (Dr.  Drysdale),  being  outside  the 
pale  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  being  completely  opposed  to 
her  tenets,  cannot  possibly  be  looked  on  as  a  high  authority  as 
to  what  may  attract  to,  or  alienate  from,  the  confessional. 

I  maintain  that,    when   medical  men  enunciate  principles 
which  are  supposed  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of,  and 
their  fellow  men  in,  the  social  scale,  they  ought  not  to  be  of 
that  class  which,  instead  of  tending  to  make   the    "h 
man  "  the  man  of  noble  mien,  would  make  him  of  acne-orna- 
mented visage,  with  nature  frustrated  stamped  on  his  brow. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  Dr.   Drysdale  would  I 
theological   problems   and  the   weighing   of  sins,     ''un    i 
mortel,"  &e.,  to   properly-accredited  ministers  of  religion,  and 
let  them  amuse  themselves  in  doing  so,  —even  if  Dr.  I  trysdale 
does  pot  believe  in  their  office — and  leave  the  improvement  of 
his  kind  (although  he  intends  well)  to   others   until  he  in. 
inspired  with  other  means  to  attain  the  object,  besides  I 
means  that  would  upset  the  very  principles  which  bind  society 
together. 

Yours  faithfully, 

\\  .  V.  Vision-, 
L.R.C.P.E.,  L.R.C.S.l  ,  I 
Clogheen,  September  8,  1870. 


TO  Till:  EDITOR  OK  Till:    MEDICAL   PBESa   ami   eiROOLAB. 
Siu, — In  your  issue  of  August  31st,  there  appears  a 
from  pr,  C.  Et  Drysdale,  a  portion  of  which  cannot  fail  t"  be 
extremely  offensive  to  many  Irish  praotitionen,     1  allude  to 
that  part  in  which  he  ipeaks  ef  the  Catholic  eli 

It  will  make  but  little    diU'civiic  to  iho.se   gentlemen  whom 
Dr.   Drysdale    condescendingly    designates     "our    Catholic 
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brethren  of  the  Church  "  as  to  whether  or  not  he  agrees  with 
them  on  the  two  points  to  which  he  refers  ;  but  there  is,  at 
least,  one  member  of  the  laity  who  considers  it  a  deliberate 
insult  to  his  religion  to  have  any  of  its  tenets  spoken  of  as  a 
"silly  doctrine,"  and  marriage,  which  is,  in  the  eyes  of 
Catholics,  a  most  holy  sacrament,  treated  of  in  such  slighting 
terms. 

With  excellent  taste  and  gentlemanly  feeling,  Dr.  Drysdale 
classes  together  soldiers,  who  are,  as  a  role,  the  refuse  of 
society,  and  priest3,  who  are,  as  a  rule,  educated  gentlemen, 
and  just  as  incapable  of  the  vice  to  which  he  alludes  as  are,  I 
should  hope,  the  unmarried  clergy  of  any  other  denomination.  I 

Dr.  Drysdale  states  that  Dr.  W.    Curran  chivalrously  de-  j 
fends  the  clergy  of  his  native  country  and  their  dogmas.     All 
honour  to  that  accomplished  gentleman  for  so  doing.     He  has, 
at  least,  the  hearty  good  wishes  of  an 

Irish  Dispensary  Doctor. 

P.  S. — I  enclose  my  card,  but  not  for  publication. 

*#*  We  insert  these  letters  as  a  set-off  to  the  obnoxious 
statements  of  Dr.  Drysdale's  which  our  correspondents  have 
unfortunately  thought  fit  more,  Hibernico  to  convert  into  a 
religious  controversy.  The  "  Irish  Dispensary  Doctor,"  who 
is  so  good  as  to  afford  U3  the  results  of  his  valuable  experience 
as  to  our  editorial  duties,  and  to  demand  an  apology  from  us 
for  giving  space  to  Dr.  Drysdale,  appears  to  be  quite  ignorant 
that,  while  the  responsibility  of  unsigned  letters  is  ours  (and 
we  have,  therefore,  availed  ourselves  of  our  right  to  strip  his 
own  communication  of  unnecessary  and  irrelevant  matter*,  we 
have  no  authority  to  refuse  to  an  author  who  attaches  his 
name  to  his  communication  perfect  freedom  of  speech  so  long 
as  his  use  of  the  privilege  is  neither  immoral,  libellous,  nor 
nonsensical.  We  close  the  correspondence  now  in  obedience 
to  the  recollection  that  we  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  cater- 
ing for  the  profession  of  an  unfortunate  country,  where  the 
very  wind  blows  either  Protestant  or  Ultramontane,  and  the 
air  of  Heaven  is  equally  compounded  of  the  bigotry  of  Orange 
and  Green.  If  our  correspondents  will  only  let  us  alone,  we 
do  not  desire  to  know  that  such  a  word  as  "religion" — that 
ill-used  watchcry  of  every  sort  of  unchristian  rancour— exists 
at  alL— Ed.  M.  P.  &  C. 


cases  have  come  since  I  arrived  here,  but  we  expect  them 
every  day.  They  have  got  up  a  small  hospital  of  ten  beds,  of 
which  I  shall  have  sole  charge. 

"  Your  affectionate  son, 

"Alfred  H.  Martin."' 
Gelsenkerchen,  Sept.  2,  1  \ 


Use  of  Carbolic  Acid. 


The  medical  journals  of  Germany  are  largely  occupied  with 
reports  and  discussions  on  Lister's  method  of  treating  abs 
and  compound  fracture,  the  balance  of  opinion  being  strongly 
in  favour  of  it.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  J.  Steinitz 
(Inaug.  Dissert.  Brcslau),  of  poisonous  symptoms  being  caused 
by  the  application  of  the  acid  to  a  large  abscess  of  the  thigh. 
After  two  days,  severe  vomiting  came  on  ;  the  urine  was 
almost  black,  and  showed  distinct  traces  of  the  acid.  After 
being  omitted  for  four  days,  the  same  treatment  was  again 
resorted  to  with  a  good  result. 

In  the  report  of  the  General  Hospital  in  Vienna,  for 
Prof.  Hebra  gives  his  experience  of  the  use  of  carbolic  acid 
internally  in  various  skin  diseases.  He  found  the  remedy 
generally  well  borne,  even  in  large  doses.  In  cases  of  pso- 
riasis a  cure  is  often  attained  in  as  short  a  time  as  three  weeks. 
In  prurigo  the  tormenting  itching  is  mitigated  in  an  astonish- 
ingly short  time. 

♦ 

||Tcbtc:tl    |Tc(uh, 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  WOUXDED. 

TO   THE    EDITOR   OF    THE    MEDICAL    PRESS    AND    CIRCULAR. 

Dear  Sib, — I  send  you  an  extract  from  a  letter  I  received 
to-day  from  my  son,  who  went  out  to  Gelsenkerchen,  a  town 
near  Dusseldorf,  to  assist  in  the  care  of  the  wounded  sent  to 
the  hospital  of  that  town. 

Yours  trulv, 

J.  W.  Martin,  M.D. 
Portlaw,  September  6,  1870. 

"  I  went,  the  morning  after  my  arrival,  to  the  hospital, 
when  I  saw  more  gun-shot  wounds  than  may  ever  fall  to  my 
lot  to  see  again  in  the  course  of  my  life. 

' "  There  were  several  curious  wounds  :  one  man  received 
the  ball  under  the  right  clavicle  ;  it  came  out  between  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  scapula  and  the  vertebra?,  and  from  the 
position,  must,  I  think,  have  passed  through  the  apex  of  the 
right  lung.  He  is,  however,  convalescent,  and  will  soon  be 
off  to  duty  again.  In  another  case,  the  ball  entered  the  back 
of  the  hand  below  the  wrist  joint,  aud  came  out  on  the  palmar 
aspect  of  the  fore-arm  near  the  elbow.  Strange  to  say,  there 
was  no  fracture  or  wound  of  large  vessels,  and  he  is  recovering 
rapidly.  A  third  received  the  bullet  just  above  the  axilla, 
it  escaped  at  the  elbow,  passing  very  close  to  the  axillary  and 
brachial  arteries,  and  it  looks  strange,  when  dressing  him,  to 
see  the  water  syringed  into  the  wound  above  escape  below. 
Dr.  Wheitz  is  very  civil  to  me.  I  go  to  the  hospital  every 
morning,  and  dress  any  amount  of  wounds.  There  is  one 
very  bad  case,  where  the  bullet  entered  the  knee-joint ;  but 
we  can  neither  resect  or  amputate  until  the  fever  subsides, 
when  I  fear  the  leg  must  come  off. 

"  The  treatment  is  simple  :  all  the  wounds  are  syringed  with 
decoction  of  camomile.  Charpie  is  then  applied,  and  covered 
with  simple  ointment  and  moderately  tight  bandage,  and  in 
this  way  the  wounds  recover  very  rapidly.     Very  few  new 


Apothecaries'  Society  of  England. — At  a  Court  of  Exa- 
miners, held  on  the  15th  instant,  Mr.  B.  S.  Ringer,  of  the 
Metropobltan  Free  Hospital,  wa3  admitted  a  licentiate.  Messrs. 
A.  R.  Lee  and  Francis  W.  H.  Popham,  of  University  College 
Hospital,  Joseph  Shaw,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and 
Frank  Wacher,  of  Guy's  Hospital,  passed  the  primary  profes- 
sional examination. 

Metropolitan  Poor-law  Association. — It  was  moved  by  Dr. 
Dixon,  seconded  by  Dr.  Pinder,  and  carried  unanimouslv, 
' '  That  Dr.  Dudfield's  resignation  be  accepted  with  great 
regret,  and  that  the  best  thanks  of  the  Council  be  tendered  to 
him  for  the  able  and  willing  services  which  he  has  at  all  times 
rendered  to  the  Association,  and  also  for  the  invariable  courtesy 
and  kindness  which  characterised  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
as  Honorary  Secretary  for  the  past  four  years." 

Hambro'  Wine. —Under  the  title  of  "  Good  News  for  the 
Faculty,"  Ridley's  Circular  of  Sept.  10th  says:  "On  the 
1st  inst.  no  less  than  11,21-1,  and  on  the  6th  inst.,  11,075 
gallons  of  Hambro'  ' '  Sherry "  were  paid  duty  on  at  the 
London  Custom  House,  upwards  of  10,000  gallons  on  each 
day  being  cleared  by  one  firm,  Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Gilbey. 

••Eied  from  the  Effects  of  Improper  Food." — This  some- 
what remarkable  verdict  was  recently  recorded  in  the  Brighton 
newspapers,  and  is  worthy  of  notice,  because  it  states  the 
facts  of  the  case  under  investigation  upon  the  occasion  of  an 
inquest  referring  to  the  sudden  death  of  an  infant.     I 
similar  circumstances  the  verdict  is  generally   "Death  from 
natural  causes,"  the  truth  being  that   the    "  causes  "  are  very 
unnatural,  when  death  arises  from  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the 
grossest  kind.     In  the  case  alluded  to,  the  medical  witn-r 
his  duty,  and  the  verdict  as  above  stated  was  the  result.     It 
|  would  be  well  for   humanity's  sake  if   the   members  of   the 
medical  profession,   when    called   upon    to   give    an    opinion, 
would,  in  every  case   of  the   kind,  state  the  facts  as  they  find 
them,  and,  when  death  occurs  from  intentional  starvation,  or 
'  the  use  of  improper  food,  let  us  not  have  verdicts  of  "  Xa- 
'  tural  death,"  or  "  Convulsions  from  teething,"  or  any  of  the 
|  numerous  apologies  for  verdicts  of  "Manslaughter,"  which  in 
l  many  cases  would  be  the  just  and  proper  result  of  such  in- 
1  quiries. 

Lady  Doctors. — Lady  Amberley  has  offered  to  women  de- 
|  sirous  of  studying  medicine  a  scholarship  of  £50  a  year,  ten- 
j  able  for  three  years,  to  be  awarded  next  month  at  Edinburgh 
by  competitive  examination. 

Lithotomy  Forceps. — The  last  forceps  constructed  under  the 
advice  of  the  celebrated  Surgeon  M.  Amussat,  are  so  arranged 
that  the  branches  when  in  the  bladder,  may  be  brought  to  a 
right  angle  with  the  handles,  so  as  t«  seize  hold  of  the  stone  in 
the  fundus.  The  mechanism  consists  mainly  in  a  rack  worked 
at  the  junction  of  the  branches. 
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NOTICES     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Notice.— "We  are  compelled  to  hold  over  several  interesting  letters, 
amongst  which  is  one  from  our  Special  Correspondent  in  Paris. 
POOR-LAW  MEDICAL  REFORM. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir,— Will  you  permit  me,  through  your  columns,  to  remind  my  pro- 
fessional brethren  interested  in  this  important  question,  that  Dr.  Brady 
has  resolved,  aided  by  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
to  introduce  a  Bill  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  having  for  its  ob- 
ject a  very  considerable  reform  in  the  administration  of  medical  relief 
to  the  poor,  and  largely  affecting  the  status  of  Poor-law  Medical  Officers. 

In  order  to  strengthen  his  hands  in  every  possible  way,  I  would  ap- 
peal to  all  my  brethren  who  are  in  a  position  so  to  do,  to  forward  me  a 
statement  of  any  facts  which  they  may  consider  useful,  in  demonstra- 
tion of  the  inefficiency  of  the  pieeent  system,  whereby  vast  sums  of 
money  are  yearly  squandered  in  dealing  with  the  consequences  of  sick- 
ness, which  applied  to  its  prevention,  would  result  in  an  enormous 
saving  to  the  ratepayers.  In  using  any  such  information,  the  names  of 
the  contributors  -will  be  in  every  case  withheld,  unless  distinct  permis- 
sion to  publish  them  be  given. 

As  it  is  most  desirable  to  collect  any  such  information  without  delay, 
I  would  urge  such  gentlemen  as  are  willing  to  assist,  to  communicate 
with  me  as  early  as  possible. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

83  Dean  street,  Sept.  10th,  1670.  Joseph  Rogers. 

Chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. — 
In  consequence  of  continued  indisposition,  Professor  Allman  has  decided 
to  resign  the  Chair  of  Natural  History,  which  he  has  held  since  1855. 
Dr.  Allman  suffers  from  a  bronchial  affection,  and  has  been  recom- 
mended a  residence  in  the  South  of  France.  This  resignation  will  be 
officially  intimated  to  the  Senators  immediately,  to  allow  the  winter 
arrangements  to  be  made.  The  names  of  several  eminent  men  are 
mentioned  as  likely  to  seek  the  appointment.  The  Crown  has  the- 
patronage  of  this  Chair. 

Royal  Infirmary.— There  has  not  been  a  case  of  typhus  fever  ad- 
mitted since  July  21st.  The  few  cases  of  fever  admitted  since  then 
have  been  principally  relapsing,  but  some  enteric. 

Geography  of  Disease. — We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Lord  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  have  intimated  to  Mr.  Haviland, 
through  the  Registrar-General,  their  approval  of  a  grant  of  money  being 
paid  to  him  for  the  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  correcting  the  registra- 
tion maps  of  England  and  "Wales.  By  our  advertising  columns  it  will 
be  seen  that  Mr.  Haviland  will  give  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  "  Geo- 
graphical Distribution  of  Disease,''  at  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  during 
the  approaching  "Winter  Session. 

A  New  Chair  in  Geology  and"Mineralogy. — Wc  hear  (hatifcis  the 
intention  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchisonto  found  and  endow  a  Chair  for  the 
cultivation  of  these  sciences  at  the  Edinburgh  University.  Six  thousand 
pounds  is  the  sum  named  as  likely  to  be  given  by  Sir  Roderick  for  this 
purpose. 

CUI BONO  ? 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir, — "  There  is  always  some  man  of  whom  the  human  viscera  stands 
in  greater  need  than  of  any  other  person,  who  is  supposed,  for  the  time 
being,  to  be  the  only  person  wh  o  can  dart  his  pill  into  their  inmost  re- 
cesses, and  biod  them  over,  in  medical  recognisances,  to  assimilate  and 
digest."  Granted  ;  but  what  futile  imagination  ever  could  have  con- 
ceived the  ex-Emperor  of  unhappy  France  sending  for  one  of  the  staff 
of  8t.  George's  Hospital,  other  than  the  editor  of  the  "Roasted-Apple 
Association  Journal."  It  is  humiliating,  but  true,  the  lesson  taught  by 
our  admirable  contemporary,  the  Graphic,  who  very  plainly  tells  us  of 
certain  persons  not  only  circulating  untruthful  reports,  but  revealing, 
for  the  sake  of  vulgar  applause,  professional  information  which  should 
be  confidential.  I  commenced  with  Sydney  Smith,  and  I  terminated  by 
reproducing  his  Mr.  Brown,  who,  be  it  remembered,  danced  with  such 
alacrity  and  vigour,  that  he  threw  the  Queen  of  Naples  into  convulsions 
of  laughter,  which  terminated  in  a  miscarriage,  and  thereby  changed 
the  dynasty  of  the  Neapolitan  throne.  I  hope  a  similar  fate  is  not  im- 
pending the  Roasted-Apple  Association. 

I  am.  Sir,  Cantharides. 

Member  of  a  Vox  et  Praterea  Nihil  Association. 

Podalirius.—  You  are  quite  correct.  The  author  of  the  letter  to 
which  you  refer  labours  under  a  delusion,  and  the  editor  of  the  Journal 
appears  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  fractured  collar-bone  does  not  come 
within  the  extra  system,  and  that  the  Poor-law  Board  do  not  sanction 
a  fee  for  such  an  injury. 

J.  M.  D.,  Halifax. — The  "  Midwifery  Notes'*  are  interesting,  and  will 
appear  as  soon  as  space  permits.  Shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  case  of 
"  Aortic  Aneurism,"  of  which  you  gave  a  slight  outline,  and  sent  us  a 
photograph. 

Dr.  Abbotts  Smith.— Your  communication  is  accepted,  and  will  ap- 
pear as  soon  as  space  permits. 

Dr.  Martin.— Thanks ;  proofs  will  be  sent  you  in  due  course. 

F.R.C.8.  "  On  the  Celibacy  of  Priests."— We  are  sorry  to  refuse  in- 
sertion to  your  letter,  but  this  is  not  a  religious  journal,  and  our  space 
is  already  too  much  occupied  with  matters  professional,  for  theological 
disquisitions.  Our  columns  are  open  impartially  to;  yon,  as  to  every 
member  of  the  Profession,  upon  subjects  pertaining  to  it.  Wc  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  profession  of  your  faith,  and  the  t it  t 
of  your  belonging  to  this  or  that  creed,  would  not  InflMMM  Of,  or  cause, 
u  departure  from  our  firm  rule  of  independence  end  impartiality.  We 
commend  to  the  attention  of  our  correspondent  the  admirably  tem- 
perate letter  of  Dr.  Fenton  in  another  column,  snd  whilst  we,  perforce, 
allow  reference  to  religion  when  it  is  affected  by  the  question  under  dis- 
cussion, we  at  the  same  time  cannot  permit  a  theological  controversy. 

Caution.— The  Terras  Tin  Mining  Company,  Limited— Wo  think  it 
right,  in  the  interest*  of  our  readers,  to  caution  them  against  pergons 


calling  themselves  Messrs.  Mackenzie  and  Co.,  Share  Brokers,  of  Win- 
chester Buildings,  London,  and  advertising  extensively  in  the  country 
papers  to  sell  shares  in  the  above-named  company  "at  £2  10s.,  which 
will  be  worth  £10  within  a  month."  An  order  for  the  insertion  of  their 
long  advertisement  in  our  columns  was  sent  to  one  of  our  branch 
offices  ;  but  before  allowing  such  of  our  friends  as  have  money  to  invest 
to  part  with  it  in  reply  to  so  alluring  an  advertistment,  we  instituted 
enquiries,  and  find  that  the  individuals  who  so  pompously  describe 
themselves  as  of  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3  Winchester  Buildings,  have — with  the 
permission  of  a  second  party,  who  occupies  an  office  about  the  size  of  a 
cupboard  at  the  top  of  one  of  these  houses— the  privilege  of  receiving 
letters  addressed  as  above,  which,  unfortunately  for  the  poor  victims, 
were  not  a  few  by  Monday's  post,  they  thus  fleece  the  credulous,  and 
by  being  not  known  when  sought  after,  evade  the  law.  We  have,  there- 
fore, no  hesitation  in  characterising  the  whole  affair  as  "a  gross 
swindle,''  and  feel  thankful  that  we  are  able  in  time  to  protect  our 
subscribers  from  what  has  doubtless  proved  to  many  through  the  in- 
sertion of  the  advertisement  in  other  journals,  a  Tin  Mining  Company 
of  a  very  objectionable  sort. 

The  Ladies  and  the  War.— Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Butler,  a  clergy- 
man's wife  and  a  distinguished  lecturess  on  syphilis  and  cognate  sexual 
matters,  has  undertaken  to  protest  the  Prussian  forces  out  of  the  field 
by  her  infallible  panacea  femaie  votes,  and  has  favoured  us  with  a  copy 
of  the  document  to  which  she  solicits  signatures.  We  do  not  advise 
sensible  Englishwomen  to  submit  themselves  to  a  similar  snub  to  that 
administered  by  an  Irish  judge  to  a  flippant  lawyer  who  commenced  a 
remonstrance,  "My  Lord,  I  protest."  "Well,  sir,  protest,  and  go 
about  your  business. 

♦ 

VACANCIES. 

University  of  Aberden— Three  examiners  for  graduation  in  medicine. 

St.  George's  Dispensary,  London,  W. — Hon.  Physician-Accoucheur. 

Leeds  Public  Dispensary — Physician, 

Kirkaldy  Union,  Fife— Medical  Officer. 

Sherbourne  Ui.ion,  Dorset— Medical  Officer. 

Kells  Union,  Nobber  District— Medical  Officer.  Salary.  £100.  (See 
advt). 

Applecross  Union,  Ross— Medical  Officer. 

Tredegar  Ironworks — Assistant  Surgeon.     Salary,  Indoor,  £100. 

Westminster  Hospital— Resident  House-Physician.  Board  and  lodg 
ing,  but  without  sa'ary. 

Kidderminster  Infirmary— House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £150,  with  resi- 
dence. 

Liverpool  Dispensaries— Resident  House-Surgeon.    Salary,  £140. 

Kingsbridge  Union — Medical  Officer.  Salary,  £25,  to  include  medicines, 
attendances,  surgical  appliances.  <£c. 

Narbeith  Union — Medical  Officer.    Salary,  £35,  with  extras. 

Leicester  Dispensary — Two  additional  medical  officers.  Salaries  de- 
pendant upon  receipts  from  free  members  of  the  Association. 

Surrey  Dispensary— House-Surgeon.    Election  26th  inst. 

Bolton  Infirmary— House-Surgeon.  Salary,  £120,  with  residence  and 
partial  board. 

APPOINTMENTS. 
Baker,  O.,  L.R.C.P.,  House-Surgeon  to  the  York  County  Hospital. 
Busby,  Mr.  A.  R.,  Resident  Medical  Officer  to  the  Royal  Hospital,  Bath. 
Evans,  O.,  M.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Pentrefoelas  District  of 

the  Llanrwst  Union,  Denbighshire. 
Freeman,  D.,  M.R.C.S.   Surgeon  to  the  St.  George  Dispensary. 
Furlong,  Dr.,  Demonstrator  of  Auatomy  at  the  Catholic  University, 

Dublin. 
Hayes,  P.  J.,  L.R.C.P.Ed.,  Senior  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  the 

Catholic  University,  Dublin,  has  been  appointed  Medical  Registrar. 
Hogg,  A.  J.,  L.R.C.P.,  House-Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos 

pital. 
Horsfall,  J.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Leeds  Public  Dispensary, 
Hoyle,  R.  C,  L.B.C.P.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Barnstaple  Un  on. 
Manning.  F.  N.,  M.D.,  Inspector  of  the  Insane  of  New  South  Wales, 

and  Superintendent  of  the  Hospital  near  Sidney. 
Seccombb,  E.  H,  M.B.,  Assistant  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Royal 

"India  Lunatic  Asylum,  Ealing. 
Taylor,  F.,  M.B.,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  at  Guy's  Hospital. 
Thomas,  Mr.  A.,  a  Junior  Resident  Medical  Officer  to  the  Royal  Free 

Hospital. 
Walkf.r,  T.  A.,  M.R.C.8.,  Resident  Medical  Officer  Dudley  Dispensary 
Wall,  Mr.  A  J.,  a  House-Surgeon  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 
Whittle,  A.,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Stanley  Hospital,  Liverpool. 


Sargent— Peabcr. — On  the  6th  inst.,  at  Holsworthy,  Devon,  Henry  E. 

Sargent,  M.D.,  of  Poliphant,   Lounceston,  to  Anna  Maria  OJjura, 

only  daughter  of  Thomas  Pearce,  Surgeon,  of  Holsworthy. 
Stephens— Bennett.— On  the  14th  iest.,  at  Falmouth,  R.  F.  Stephens, 

Surgeon,  ef  St.  Austell,  Cornwall,  to  Bessie,  daughter  of  the  late 

John  Bennett,  Esq.,  of  Redruth. 


FEARN.-On  the  8th  inst.,   at   Samaden,   Switzerland,   S.    W.  Fearn. 

F.R.C.S.E  ,  a  Consultiug-Surgeou  to  the  Derbyshire  General  imlr- 

mary,  Uertr/, 
Hall.— On  the  4th  inst.,  at,  Telgnmonth,  Mary,  widovi   of   U 

Richard  Hall,  M.U.,  Surgeon  UrtliO  7th  Dragoon  Guards. 
Leared.— On  the  7th  inst.,  at  10  Old  Burlington  street,  London,  (ho 

wife  of  Arthur  1.  M  D. 

Macaui.ay.— On  the  1st  inst.,  at  Liverpool,  Dr.  Dunoan  Macaulay, 

aged  78. 
OwEN.-On  the  8th  inst.,  at  Brixton,  Lydia,  wife  of  J.  Owan,  M  D> 
Biuaois.— On  th  j  bth  inst.,  Charles Sturgea,  M.R.C.S.,  L.8.A-,  *fj*d  83  , 


DOWNPATRICK  EOARD  OF  GUARDIA: 

PARLIAMENTARY  GRANT  FOR   MEDICAL  AND  EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSES. 

The  Clerk  read  the  following  letter  : — 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin,  . 
26th  August,  1 

Sir, — The  Commissioners  for  Administering  the  Laws 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  transmit  to  you  here- 
with a  draft  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland  for  the  sum   of 
.£288  3s.  4d.,  being  the  balance  of  the  amount  payable  to 
Downpatrick  Union  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  medi- 
cine! and  educational  purposes  in  Unions  in  Ireland  in 
the  year  ending  31st  March,  1870,  as  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying statement,  together  with  the  amount  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  previous  remittances  on  account  of  the  grant  for  J 
the  year  ended  31st  March,  1869.     The  Commissioners  j 
observe  that  the  statement  for  the  year  shows  that  the 
claim   for   medical   purposes    exceeds   the   estimate    by  ' 
174  14b.  9d.,  which  is  mainly  caused  by  the  large  expen- 
diture for  medicine  in  the  workhouse,  amounting  for  the 
year   ended   25th  March,  1870,  to   £316  while 

the  average  expenditure  for  the  three  vears  ending  29th 
September,  186S,  was  only  £109. 

It  also  appears  that  in  the  Downpatrick  Dispensary 
District  the  expenditure  for  medicine  for  the  year  ended 
the  25th  March,  1870,  was  £71  4s.  10d.,  or  Is.  4d.  per 
head  on  the  number  relieved  for  the  year  ended  29th 
September  last,  the  average  for  all  Ireland  being  only 
sevenpence. 

It  further  appears  that  the  cost  of  medicines  for  the 
Strangford  Dispensary  District  has  also  been  large,  being 
£58  2a.  for  the  year  ended  29th  Septamber  last,  or  nearly 
r  head  on  the  number  relieved,  viz.,  592  ;  and  the 
Commissioners  request  that  the  Medical  Officers  of  the 
Workhouse  and  of  the  Dispensary  Districts  referred  to 
may  be  called  upon  for  their  observations  on  the  subject. 
— By  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

B.  Banks,  Chief  Clerk. 

THE   MEDICAL   OFFICER   AND   THE   BOARD. 

The  Clerk  read  the  following  letter  add  essed  by  the 
Commissioners  to  the  Medical  Officer  of   the  Work:, 
and  forwarded  by  them  for  the  information  of  the  Board. 

Poor  Law  Commission  Office,  Dublin, 
August  26th,  1670. 
SIB,— The  Commissioners  for  Administering  the  Laws 
for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  the  12th  inst ,  enclosing  an  extract 
from  the  Downpatrick  Reorder  relative  to  the  proceeding 
at  the  Downpatnck  Board  of  Guardians  on  the  Saturdry 
previous,  and  requesting  the  intervention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  a  matter  that  may  compromise,  in  your  opi- 
nion, the  lives  of  the  persons  under  your  care,  as  the 
proposal  put  forward  by  the  Chairman,  you  state  will 


render  yon  powerless  to  deal  with  your  hospital  ca 
you  think  their  exigencies  may  require. 

In  reply,  the  Commissioners  desire  to  inform  you  that 
they  infer  from  your  letter  that  you  consider  yourself 
entitled,  as  Medical  Officer  of  the  Workhouse,  to  take  a 
position  independent  of  the  Bxvrd  of  Guardians  as  to  the 
indulgence  of  the  inmltes  in  the  case  of  stimulants,  such 
as  wine  and  whiskey,  and  other  luxuries,  such  as  tobacco 
and  snuff. 

The  quantity  of  such  stimulants  consumed  in  Down- 
patriek  Workhouse  under  your  direction  would  appear  to 
imply  that  their  use  is  not  entirely  limited  to  the  inmates 
of  the  sick  and  lunatic  wards,  as  provided  in  Arties  19  of 
the  Workhouse  rules,  and  the  Commissioners  presume 
that  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
snuff  by  the  inmates  generally  under  your  direction. 

Thus  yon  appear  to  have  assumed  authority  to  give 
orders  to  the  Master  for  supplies  of  the  two  articles  last 
mentioned,  which  authority  you  do  not  in  fact  possess  ; 
and  you  will  probably  be  held  liable  by  the  Auditor  for 
the  expense  so  incurred- 

You  will  find  from  a  careful  peiusal  of  the  General 
Regulations  for  the  government  of  Worknouses,  that  the 
Medical  Officer  is  invested  with  adequate  power  to  pro- 
vide for  the  net  tment  of  the  sick  and  lunatic 
classes,  and  with  the  privilege,  also,  of  recommending 
changes  in  the  diet  of  the  othes  inmates,  or  particular 
classes  thereof,  but  that  the  Guardians  alone  have  autho- 
rity to  give  effect  to  such  recommendations. 

The  Medical  Officers  of  Workhouses  generally  have  not 
found  it  difficult,  under  these  rules,  to  ensure  sufficient 
liberality  at  the  hands  of  Boards  of  Guardians  in  these 
matters  ;  but  the  very  worst  way  in  which  a  Medical 
Officer  can  attempt  to  secure  that  object  is  to  assume  an 
authority  independent  of  the  Guardians  which  he  does 
not  legally  possess.  Neither  is  it  ri»ht  towards  the  rate- 
payers and  their  representatives  that  such  liberality  as 
may  properly  be  conceded  in  regard  to  dietaries  and  sti- 
mulants should  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  generosity 
of  the  Medical  Officer  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  tho 
Board  of  Guardians. 

The  Commissioners  recommend  you  hereafter  to  govern 
your  conduct  in  thi>  re-p  cr  l>y  a  careful  compliance  with 
the  regulation-  in  force  l<>r  the  government  of  Work- 
houses,— By  order  of  the  Commissioners, 

B.  Banks,  Chief  Clerk. 


LIMERICK  UXIOX— Wedkesdat. 
Dr.  O'Scllivan  said  he  would  give  the  Board  an  op- 
portunity of  discussing  the  question  again,  and  handed  in 
the  following  notice  of  motion  ! — n  I  will  move,  on  this 
day  fortnight,  that  our  County  and  City  members  1 
quested  to  lay  the  ea*e  of  Dr.F.  T.  Porter  [late  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Castleconnell  Dispensary  District)  before 
Parliament,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  whether  '"  the 
Commissioners  for  administering  the  laws  for  the  relief  of 
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the  poor  in  Ireland,"  exceed  the  power  vested  in  them  by 
summarily  dismissing  by  sealed  order  Dr.  Porter  from  his 
office  without  a  sworn  investigation,  or  affording  him  the 
necessary  information  to  enable  him  to  disprove  the  au- 
thorship of  a  certain  anonymous  letter,  or  letters  (the 
alleged  cause  of  dismissal),  and  if  such  arbitrary  power 
had  been  given  to  the  aforesaid  Commissioners  by  law, 
that  said  law  may  be  so  altered  as  to  afford  the  Poor-law 
Medical  Officers  of  Ireland  the  same  amount  of  justice 
granted  to  the  most  contemptible  criminal,  namely,  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial. 

THE   REGISTER. 

The  Chairman  called  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  two 
children  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  hospital  on  a 
ticket  of  Dr.  Kavanagh's,  but  who  were  deemed  unfit  cases 
for  such  a  class  of  relief,  by  Dr.  Phayer,  and  were  sent 
into  the  body  of  the  house.  There  father  was  alive  but 
was  sick,  and  he  (the  Chairman)  thought  the  case  one 
which  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Board  as  one  of  the  class 
referred  to  in  late  discussions.  A  resolution  had  been 
passed  on  last  board  day  stating  that  all  cases  which  could 
be  effectually  dealt  with  at  the  dispensary  should  not  be 
sent  into  the  house. 

The  Master  said  they  were  two  children  who  had  been 
in  and  out  of  the  house  for  the  last  two  years.  They  were 
also  occasionally  in  hospital  and  only  recently  discharged. 

Mr.  Delmege  agreed  with  the  chairman.  The  case  was 
one  which  should  be  inquired  into — it  was  one  of  that 
class  which  very  much  swelled  the  numbers  in  the  house, 
and  which  were  much  complained  of.  He  proposed  the 
attention  of  the  commissioners  be  called  to  the  matter. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan  said  it  appeared  according  to  the  Master's 
statement  that  the  boys  were  constantly  in  and  out  of  hos- 
pital, and  the  medical  gentleman  might  have  good  reason 
for  sending  them  back  to  hospital.  He  believed  it  would 
be  right  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  Cronin — I  think  we  should  have  Dr.  Kavanagh's 
explanation.  He  is  one  of  our  ablest  and  most  experienced 
physicians,  and  would  do  nothing,  professionally  or  legally, 
Avhich  he  deemed  to  be  incorrect.  (Hear,  hear).  The 
least  courtesy  we  could  show  him  would  be  to  postpone 
this  matter  until  he  has  an  opportuity  of  replying  to  a 
communication  from  us.  I  therefore  propose  the  matter 
be  communicated  to  him  with  that  view.     (Hear,  hear). 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — And  I  second  it. 

Mr.  Delmege  said  the  case  ought  to  be  inquired  fnto, 
but  it  was  right  that  Dr.  Kavanagh's  explanation  should 
be  heard.  However,  it  appeared  to  be  wrong  that  the 
boys  were  admitted  into  hospital. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan — That  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Browne  said  that  the  question  for  admitting  such 
cases  into  the  house  at  all  would  have  to  be  discussed. 
There  was  no  reason  why  the  sick  father  should  be  re- 
tained outside  and  the  children  sent  into  the  house. 

Dr.  O'Sullivan  asked  what  evidence  had  they  that  the 
father  was  in  such  a  state  that  he  could  be  removed  at  all. 

Mr.  Cronin's  resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 


TIPPERARY    UNION. 


PAYMENT   OF   LAW   COSTS   OF   VACCINATION  PROSECUTIONS. 

Mr.  Dwyer  said,  as  regarded  the  summonses  in  vaccina- 
tion cases,  a  case  came  before  the  Bansha  Petty  Sessions 
on  the  previous  day,  when  Captain  Dawson  presided,  and 
the  professional  gentleman  engaged  for  the  prosecution 
applied  for  30s.  costs 

The  bencli  had,  however,  reduced  the  amount  to  7s.  Gd., 
and  2s.  6d.  for  the  fine  and  costs  of  court.  It  was  said  at 
the  board  that  a  small  fine  inflicted  in  a  few  cases  would 
be  a  caution  to  persons  not  to  infringe  the  law,  in  the  case 
to  which  he  referred  the  child  had  been  vaccinated,  but  lie 
was  not  brought  for  inspection  at  the  end  of  eight  days. 
The  man  swore  that  when  the  doctor  told  him  to  bring 
the  child,  after  thirteen  or  fourteen  clays,  he  at  once  did 
so. 


Colonel  Purefoy  observed  that  they  were  only  losing 
time  in  discussing  this  matter,  for  they  could  not  control 
the  magistrates.  In  future  they  would  not  need  a  solicitor, 
as  Captain  Hamilton  had  said  it  was  not  necessary  to  have 
one.  He  thought  it  was  perfectly  right  that  persons  who 
did  not  comply  with  the  Vaccination  Act  should  be  sum- 
moned. In  consequence  of  the  attention  paid  to  it  in  some 
districts  there  was  no  small-pox  to  be  found,  and  if  it  were 
properly  carried  out  the  disease  would  be  gone  entirely. 

Captain  Dawson  was  sorry  that  the  poor  man  at  the 
Bansha  sessions  had  been  fined  so  much,  but  the  magistrates 
could  not  act  otherwise  than  they  did.  He  had  been  sent 
to  several  times  to  bring  in  his  child,  but  did  not  do  so. 
Then  when  he  was  summoned  he  engaged  an  attorney  to 
defend  him,  and  the  board  had  another  to  meet  him. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quillinan,  the  clerk  read  the  com- 
missioners' letter,  stating  that  the  prosecutions  could  be 
brought  by  the  clerk  or  relieving  officers,  and  not  by  the 
board  as  a  corporate  body. 


CLONMEL  UNION. 


On  the  question  of  the  Resignation  of-  Dr.  Pros.=or. — 
A  discussion  then  arose  as  to  whether  the  board  had  power 
to  accept  the  resignation  at  all,  and  whether  it  should  not 
first  have  been  forwarded  to  the  dispensary  committee. 

Mr.  Shee  said  he  thought  it  would  be  their  duty  to  ad- 
vertise, and  proced  to  elect  a  successor. 

Mr.  Davis  read  from  the  regulations  that  the  power  lay 
in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  and 

Mr.  Riall  read  from  the  Act  of  Parliament,  showing  that 
the  guardians  could  elect. 

Alderman  Hackett  suggested  they  should  notify  the  re- 
signation to  the  commissioners,  and  its  acceptance  by  the 
board,  and  then  wait  directions  from,  them  as  to  the  course 
to  be  followed. 

Mr.  Cantwell  thought  they  could  not  accept  the  resig- 
nation before  the  committee. 

The  Chairman  said  it  had  been  accepted,  and  signed  by 
him. 

It  was  finally  agreed  to  direct  the  clerk  to  inform  the 
secretary  of  the  committee  of  the  resignation,  in  order  that 
he  might  take  such  measures  as  are  necessary  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  successor  to  Dr.  Prossor. 

Mr.  Thomas  Cantwell  then  gave  notice  of  motion  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Prossor,  through 
ill-health,  he  would  move  that  he  get  the  usual  superannua- 
tion allowance  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act, 


(&mi$$o\\fo\m. 


TO   THE   MEMBERS   OF   TUE   IRISU   MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION. 

Gentlemen,— It  has  been  long  felt  by  myself  and  many  of 
the  profession,  who  have  given  their  attention  to  the    subject, 
that,  instead  of  coming  before  the  country  as  it  wore  "  in  forma 
pauperis,"  when  seeking  by  Act  of  Parliament  for  Supei  anima- 
tion Allowance,  we  should,  in  the  first   instance,  have  i 
voured  to  prove  to  the  world  that  we  were  able  ami  Willi 
make  an    independent    effort  for   ourselves.      The   ancient's 
inculcated  a  wise  principle  of  self-reliance  in  the  adage,  "  The 
Gods  help  those  who  help  themselves,"  and  I  am  com  .. 
that,  had  we  in  the  Stmujtk  <;/'  Union  given  evidence  of  that 
aelf -reliance,  we  should  have  carried  the  opinion  of  the  country 
with  us,  and  with  it,  a  substantial  recognition  of  our  s> ■>. 
instead  of  being,  as  we  were  the  long  baflled  and   disappi 
suers  for  the  sparing  and  hard-handed  bounty  at  length  wrung 
from  unwilling  rate-payers  ;   I    ought  not  to  use    the    word 
ICrUng,  for  by  the  careful  omission  of  the  compulsory  clause, 
they  have  secured  for  themselves  the  power  of    denyin 
ptittmce  authorized  by  law  to  those,  who,  however 
just  their  claims  may  lie,  are  not   fortunate  (  nottgh  to  j 
sufficient  local  influence  for  commanding   a  majori 
guardians,    who,   apart   from   euch   influence,   will   assuredly 
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weigh  well  the  value  of  an  additional  farthing  in  the  poundage- 
rate  as  against  the  just  claims  of  their  worn  out  officer. 

They  have  the  further  power  of  ignoring  any  length  of  ser- 
vice, as  a  claim  for  Superannuation,  if  such  service  has  been 
in  any  Union  save  the  one  where  the  claim  i3  preferred,  thus 
a  man  may  have  spent  his  professional  life  in  the  Poor-law 
Medical  Service,  and  yet  have  been  only  just  long  enough  in 
any  one  union  to  be  looked  upon  as  "Nobody's  Child." 
I  endeavoured  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  last  year 
to  convince  my  medical  brethren,  that  the  Superannua- 
tion likely  to  be  obtained  by  the  Act  then  sought  for,  would  be 
paltry  and  insufficient,  even  if  we  were  able  to  carry  a  Com- 
v  Clause,  but  as  a  mere  Permissive  Bill  it  could  prove 
nothing  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ;  I  then  suggested  that  the 
better  course  would  be,  to  seek  for  the  legalised  establishment 
of  a  Poor-law  Medical  Officer's  Retiring  Fund,  on  the  basis, 
and  as  far  as  possible  on  the  plan  of  the  Constabulary  Fund  : 
endeavouring  at  the  same  time  to  obtain,  if  possible,  an 
Annual  Parliamentary  Grant,  as  an  auxiliary  aid  to  our  self 
created  Fund,  equal  to  one  third  ?  of  the  sum  annually  stopped 
from  our  salaries  as  contribution  to  the  Fund.  I  was  met  by 
the  objections,  that  the  Bill  was  then  too  far  advanced  to  be 
changed  or  withdrawn,  that  it  was  better  to  get  in  (through 
the  Bill)  the  fine  end  of  the  wedge  in  the  hope  of  driving  it 
further  at  a  future  time,  and  that  the  taking  of  such  a  course 
in  no  wise  prevented  us  from  establishing  such  a  Fund,  which 
they,  the  objectors,  thought  highly  desireable.  Such  were  the 
opinions  expressed  by  those  gentlemen  who  had  been  exerting 
Ives  for  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  and  notably,  of  our 
worthy  and  esteemed  President,  Dr.  M'Xamara.  Under  those 
circumstances,  and  in  the  face  of  such  an  opposition  I  had  to 
subside  for  the  time,  though  unconvinced,  but  I  think  now, 
when  it  has  been  proved  how  very  fine  and  very  week  the  point 
of  our  wedge  is,  how  unlikely  to  be  driven  for  any  reasonable 
depth  into  the  block  opposed  to  U3,  how  very  inadequate  the 
retiring  allowance,  even  on  the  full  legalized  scale  of  the  act, 
would  be,  either  as  a  reward  for  long  service,  or  as  a  means 
for  maintaining  an  educated  man  through  the  years  of  his 
declining  life,  even  if  it  were  to  be  obtained  as  a  certainty, 
through  length  of  service  or  loss  of  health,  how  much  less  so, 
when  the  obtaining  of  it,  being  but  permissive,  is  most  uncer- 
tain. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Poor-law  Medical  Officers, 
should,  as  a  united  body,  make  an  effort,  if  they  would 
secure  for  themselves  and  those  dependant  on  them,  the 
means  of  a  decent  existence  when  the  time  for  the  active 
exercise  of  their  profession  has  passed  by.  I  select  this  time 
for  bringing  the  subject  prominently  before  the  profession, 
knowing  that  the  establishment  of  a  Co-operative  Fund  for  the 
benefit  of  Poor-law  Medical  Officers  Widows,  is  in  contempla- 
md  will  soon  be  brought  under  consideration.  Now, 
nothing  can  be  more  lamdable  than  the  establishment  of  such 
a  fund,  but,  as  many  of  us  are  not  married,  and  some  of  us 
never  will  be,  such  a  scheme  must  of  necessity  be  limited  in 
its  appeal  for  supjort,  to  those  who  will  join  it  voluntarily, 
as  Benedicts,  actual  or  prospective,  or  such  as  sympathize 
strongly  with  those  who  are  in  that  happy  state.  Feeling 
therefore,  that  a  Superannuation  Fund  established  on  the 
Constabulary  Fund  basis,  and  to  which  all  m  ust  contribute, 
would  be  a  positive  success  ;  and  believing,  that  a  Widow's 
1  and,  by  itself,  and  unconnected  with  the  Superannuation 
Fund,  would  be  much  less  likely  to  succeed,  and  possibly  result 
in  failure,  I  would  strongly  recommend,  that  both  should  go 
hand  in  hard,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Poor-law  Medical 
Sen  ice  be  incorporated  under  the  Benevolent  Society's  Act, 
having  the  style  and  title  of  the  Poor-law  Medical  Officers' 
iiing  Superannuation  Fund  and  Widows  Annuity 
hat  the  accounts  of  the  Superannuation  Fund,  and 
those  of  the  Widows'  Fund  be  kept  separately,  that  the  con- 
tribution to  the  first  shall  embrace  all  Poor-law  Medical 
Officers ;  shall  be  compulsory,  and  by  deduction  from  pay,  as 
in  the  constabulary,  while  membership  in  the  "  Widows'  Fund 
Di?  i!  iShaU  be  voluntary.  bit  that  the  contributions  there- 
to shall  be  pa-.a  by  members  in  a  similar  way  as  that  to  the 
ing  r  und,  that  is.  by  deduction  from  pay  as  in  the  present 
C  onstabulary  Offices  Widows*  Fund  »  I  am  not  aware  whether 
there  be  any  legal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  conjoining  the  two 
1  und*,  under  one  and  the  same  Co-operative  Societv,  inasmuch 


expenses  for  having  the  advice  of  counsel,  the  services  of  an 

actuary,  and  for  the  advising  on,  and  consideration   of,  the 

subject,  between  a  well  selected  committee  of  our  profession, 

and  those  gentlemen   who  have  had  experience  in,  and  are 

conservant  with,  the  working  of  the  constabulary  and  other 

similar  Funds  ?  to  such  preliminary  expenses  I  as  an  humble 

|  individual,  will  be  most  happy  to  contribute.    I  annex  a  crude 

;  sketch  of  rules  for  both  branches  of  the   Society,  based  upon 

I  the  Constabulary  system,  but  necessarily  differing  in  some  res- 

'  pects.     I  only  mean  them  for  an  outline  to  be  altered  and  filled 

>  up  by  the  working  committee,   who  may   (should  our  plans 

i  prosper),    have  the  organizing  of  the   scheme.     With  every 

I  apology  for  this   long  and,  in  many  respects  imperfect,  letter, 

|  and  in  the  hope  that  it  will  draw  the  attention  of  abler  heads 

I  and  abler  pens  to  a  subject  of  such  importance. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  gentlemen,  your  obedient   servant, 

E.M.  Tagebt. 
Carrickmaoross,  August  25th,  1870. 


subject  of  such  paramount 
im[  ortance  to  the  profession,  as  to  be  well  worthy  of  our  most 
serious  consideration,  and  as    well  worthy  any  preliminary 


Sketch  draft  of  Rules  for  "  The  Poor-law  Medical  Officers 
Retiring  Superannuation  Fund  and  Widows'  Annuity 
Society." 

No.  1. 
Rules  specially  applicable  to  the  Superannuation  Fund. 

1.  That  the  Society  be  incorporated  under  the  style  and  title 

of  the  Poor-law  Medical  Officers'  Retiring  Superannua- 
tion Fund  and  Widows'  Annuity  Society. 

2.  That  its  place  of  meeting  shall  for  the  present  be  the  College 

of  Surgeons,  Dublin. 

3.  That  the  following  persons  with  others,  shall  be  Trustees 

of  the  Funds  (to  be  filled  up),  and  shall  continue  so  to  be, 
till  removed  by  a  majority  of  members  present  at  a  full 
meeting. 

4.  That  it  be  compulsory   on  all  Poor-law  Medical  Officers 

from  the  date  of  enrollment  to  pay,  by  way  of  deduction 
from  their  salaries,  quarterly,  or  as  such  may  be  paid  to 
them,  6d.  per  pound  on  their  gross  pay,  towards  the  Retir- 
ing Superannuation  Fund,  this  will  give  an  annual  income 
of  about  £2,000. 

5.  That  in  order  to  create  a  Fund,  and  to  enable  such  medical 

officers,  as  may  wish,  to  come  under  the  more  immediate 
benefit  of  the  Society's  Funds,  it  will  be  optional  for  such 
members  to  pay  a  sum  on  enrolment  equal  to  years' 
contribution  to  the  Fund,  with  interest  thereon  at  five  per 
cent. 

6.  Th  it  with  the  exceptional  benefit  to  be  secured  to  members 

by  the  optional  payment  under  the  foregoing  rule,  the 
amount  of  which  benefit  is  to  be  settled  by  Committee, 
no  member  can  derive  any  benefit  who  has  not  been 
years  a  contributor  to  the  Fund. 

7.  That  a  medical  officer  of  thirty  years  service,  and  over  sixty 

years  of  age,  may  retire  on  lull  pay  ?  provided  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Fund,  with  compound  interest  thereon  at 
five  per  cent,  have  amounted  to  the  sum  of. 

8.  That  a  Poor-law  Medical  Officer  of  less  than  thirty  years' 

service,  voluntarily  retiring  from  the  Poor-law  Medical 
Service,  may  either  receive  such  amount  of  compensation, 
or  annuity,  a?  the  Committee  may  deem  fit,  according  to 
his  length  of  service,  or  he  may  have  the  option  of  con- 
tinuing a  member  for  the  residue  of  the  thirty  years  by 
payment  of  his  contributions  as  hitherto. 

9.  That  dismissal  from  the  Poor-law  Medical  Service  may  void 

membership,  and  be  a  bar  to  the  receiving  of  any  benefit 
from  the  Fund,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  operation  of 
the  following  rule. 

10.  That  any  member  who  may  have  been  dismissed  the 
service,  or  compelled  to  resigu,  by  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners can  bring  his  case  before  a  full  meeting  of  the 
mrnibers,  and  should  two-thirds  of  the  members  present 
aud  voting,  find,  after  due  hearing  and  consideration  of 
the  case,  that  the  circumstances  did  not  warrant  his  dis- 
missal, the  application  of  Rule  9  be  remitted  in  his  case, 
so  far  as  the  meeting  may  decide, 

11.  That  all  contributions  to  the  Fund  shall  be  paid  in  to 
bank  to  credit  of  the  Trustees,  who  shall  invest  them  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

12.  That  voluntary  gifts,  donations,  or  subscriptions,  in  aid  of 
this  Fund,  be  received  and  duly  placed  to  the  credit  of  the 
Trustees,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

13.  That  a  Committee  of  Management  be  appointed,  also  a 
paid  Secretary  and  Auditor. 
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No  2. 
Rules  specially  applicable  to  the  Widows  Fund  Branch  of  the 

Society. 


1. 


That  it  be  constituted  and  named  "  The  Widows'  Fund 
Branch  of  the  Poor-law  Medical  Officers  Superannuation 
Fund  and  Widow's  Annuity  Society,"  holding  its  meetings 
at  tre  same  place. 

That  its  object  be,  to  create  a  Fund,  from  which  annuities 
will  be  paid  to  the  widows  of  such  Poor-law  Medical 
Officers  as  shall  have  been  members,  and  contributors,  at 
the  period  of  their  death. 

That  membership  in  the  Widow's  Branch  shall  be  voluntary, 
but  while  it  is  specially  calculated  for  the  benefit  of 
married  officers,  the  unmarried  are  eligible  for  member- 
ship on  paying  one-half  the  entry  and  contributions  so 
long  as  they  remain  single. 

That  the  rate  of  contribution  shall  be  four-pence  in  the 
pound  on  their  pay  for  each  married  member,  to  be  paid 
in  a  similar  manner  as  that  to  the  Superannuation  Fund. 

That  in  order  to  create  a  starting  Fund  each  member  on 
admission  shall  pay  as  an  entry  fee,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
amount  of  one  years  contribution  (or  an  average  sum 
of). 

That  the  following  gentlemen,  with  others,  shall  be  Trustees 
to  the  Fund,  and  shall  continue  so  to  be,  until  removed 
by  vote  of  a  majority  of  members  present,  and  voting  at  a 
full  meeting. 

That  monies  and  contributions  due  to  the  Society  Branch 
shall  be  lodged  in  bank  to  credit  of  the  Trustees,  who 
6hall  invest  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 

That  voluntary  gifts,  donations,  and  subscriptions,  may  be 
received  and  duly  lodged  to  the  credit  of  the  Trustees,  and 
invested  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  contributions. 

That  in  consideration  of  the  contributions  paid  into  the 
Funds  of  the  Society  by  members,  the  widows  of  such 
members  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  of*  £40, 
subject  to  revision  from  time  to  time  by  vote  of  a  general 
meeting,  and  upon  the  calculation  of  an  actuary.  Such 
annuity  to  cease  in  the  event  of  the  widow  contracting 
another  marriage. 

That  should  the  wife  of  a  member  die  before  her  husband, 
the  amount  which  should  have  been  paid  to  the  widow, 
shall  be  paid  in  due  proportion  for  the  benefit  of  the 
orphan  children,  until  the  youngest  attains  the  age  of 
eighteen. 

That  medical  officers  retain  the  rights  of  membership,  and 
all  benefits  dependant  thereon,  notwithstanding  their 
retirement  from  the  Poor-law  Medical  Service,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  continuing  to  pay  regularly  the  same  amount 
of  contribution  as  hitherto. 

That  any  married  Poor-law  Medical  Officers  who  shall 
neglect  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  membership 
for  six  months  from  enrolment  of  the  Society,  can  only 
join  the  Society  afterwards  by  payment  of  a  sum  equal 
to  the  contributions  he  should  have  paid  from  the  time  he 
was  first  entitled  to  join  the  Society  as  a  married  man, 
together  with  double  entry  fee. 

That  all  members  on  admission  shall  sign  the  deed  of 
settlement,  and  any  other  covenants  binding  them  to  con- 
form to  the  Society's  Rules. 

That  a  Committee  of  Management  be  appointed,  also  a 
Secretary  and  Auditor,  and  that  separate  accounts  shall 
be  kept  for  each  member. 


to   THE  EDITOR  OF    THE  IRISH   MEDICAL  ABSOCIATION 
tfOURNAI.. 

Slit,— Vour  account  of  the  proceedings  at  Castleconnell, 
co.  Limerick,  are  calculated  to  awaken  unpleasant  reflec- 
tions in  the  minds  of  Poor-law  Medical  Officers.  If  tlio 
Poor-law  Commissioners  can  dismiss  an  officer  on  a  charge 
preferred  by  an  individual,  or  a  clique,  without  a  fair  trial 
by  sworn  investigation,  after  the  accused  has  demanded 
such,  thereby  clearly  raising  the  question  of  his  guilt  or 
innocence,  it  surely  looks  rather  (■»>  arbitrary  in  days 
when  even-handed  justice  is  the  professed  rule  whi 
the  British  flag  waves  and  British  huv  heirs  sway.  Even 
the  best  conducted  officer  could  not  feel  secure  for  a  week 


if  such  high  handed  practice  should  or  could  be  carried 
out.  Because  there  are  generally  two  parties,  at  leasf,  to 
be  conciliated  in  every  Board,  or  Committee,  and  the 
doctor  will  find  it  hard,  or  impossible,  to  keep  both  on  his 
side.  Besides  this,  there  is  an  evident  antagonism  between 
the  interests  of  the  poor  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  rate- 
payers (represented  by  the  committee)  on  the  other  ;  and 
if  the  doctor  insists  on  the  former  getting  their  dues,  he 
treads  on  the  corns  of  the  latter,  and  is  often  discounten- 
anced and  persecuted. 

The  visits  of  inspectors  once  in  one,  three,  or  five  years, 
useful  as  far  as  they  go,  seem  of  little  use  in  correcting 
these  evils,  and  the  Commissioners  (with  great  respect  be 
it  said)  seem  to  know  nothing  about  them.  So  long 
as  matters  go  on  smoothly,  and  the  doctor  can  manage  to 
conciliate  his  governors,  so  as  to  avoid  complaints,  he  may 
do  pretty  much  as  he  pleases,  that  is  if  he  has  a  conscience 
or  anything   of  that  sort  he  will  try  to   do   his  duty  to 

the  poor ;  but,  if  not, .     But  if  a  complaint  be 

made  by  a  committee  man,  or  a  guardian,  woe  to  the  un- 
lucky doctor  who  has  managed  so  awkwardly  as  to  come 
into  collision  with  one  of  these  powerful  potentates.  How- 
ever frivolous  the  charge,  it  must  be  fully  met  and 
answered,  although  it  cost  quires  of  writing  (as  you  know 
a  fool  may  start  an  objection  or  insinuate  a  complaint 
which  a  wise  man  will  find  it  hard  to  answer),  otherwise 
comes  the  sworn  investigation  with  all  its  disagreeable 
concomitants,  or  it  may  be,  as  in  this  case,  dismissal  by 
sealed  order.  It  is  no  wonder  the  medical  officer  (although 
the  working  bee  of  the  system,  and  the  man  who  knows 
most  about  it)  is  afraid  to  say  or  do  anything  which  might 
give  offence  to  one  of  those  who  can  work  him  so  much 
trouble  at  so  little  cost  to  themselves,  and  in  whose  hands 
is  placed  —not  wisely — the  regulation  of  his  salary. 

It  is  some  little  credit  and  comfort  that  among  Dr. 
Porters's  committee,  one  has  been  found  to  express  him- 
self in  a  manner  which  embodies  the  idea  of  perfect 
justice.  Mr.  Tinsley  said — "  I  neither  know,  nor  care  for, 
Dr.  Porter,  but  by  all  means  let  him  have  a  fair  trial,"  or 
words  to  that  effect.  That  is  spoken  like  a  man  of  honour. 
Would  there  were  many  Mr.  Tinsleys  on  Dispensary 
Committees  !  We  should  not  then  have  the  hole  and 
corner  work  so  much  in  favour  in  some  quarters. 

I  am,  yours,  &c., 

"  M.  0.  OF  18  years'  standing." 


MONETARY  QUALIFICATIONS   FOR    DISPEN- 
SARIES. 

On  the  justice  of  the  course  which  a  persecuting  clique 
have  adopted  towards  Dr.  Porter,  of  Castle  Council,  and 
which  the  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  considered  them- 
selves justified  in  countenancing  and  abetting,  wc  have 
spoken  freely  in  another  part  of  this  issue.  We  think  it 
proper,  however,  to  observe  that  the  LimcrickRegwrUr  has 
put  forth,  in  several  successive  publications,  an  argument 
in  Dr.  Porter's  favour,  which  we  think  requires  repudia- 
tion on  the  behalf  of  the  Profession.  It  is  stated  that 
Dr.  Porter  paid  the  widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Bomford 
on  assuming  t lie  appointment. 

We  venture  to  remark  that  this  seems  to  n 
reason  Which  rather  goes  to  palliate  the  act  of  the  Com- 
missioners  in  dismissing  the  medical  officer.  It  would  be 
a  precedent  destructive  of  the  interests  of  the  poor  and 
the  just  claims  of  Poor-law  Medical  men,  if  such  a 
taxation  of  the  incoming  officer  were  hell  in  any  r< 
to  entitle  him  to  special  consideration,  or  to  give  him  any 
lien  whatever  on  the  appointment  If  his  duties  \wiv 
neglected,  or  his  official  position  infringe  1  in  any  respect, 
the  dismiMal  of  Dr.  Porter,  or  any  other  medical  officer, 
would  be  perfectly  proper  ;  and  a^  to  the  hardship  he 
would  sull'er  iii  losing  his  money,  we  should  be  disposed 
to  say,  serve  him  rigw  ! 


Zlu 


&  Cimtlar, 
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THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 


PROFESSOR  TYNDALL  ON  THE  SCIENTIFIC   USE 
OF   THE  IMAGINATION. 

Prof.  Tynpai.l  lectured  on  Friday  evening  upon  the  above 
subject  in  the   Philharmonic  Hall  at  Liverpool  ;  it  was  one  of 
the  most   important  evening!  during  the  whole   of  British 
uition  meetings.     Prof.  Tyndall,  upon  coming  forward, 
was  greeted  with  loud   cheers.     He  began  by  detailing  the 
circumstances   under  which  the  lecture  had  been  composed, 
and  proceeded  to  give  instances  of  the  use  that  scientific  men 
had  already  made  of  the  power  of  imagination.     In  the  phe- 
nomena of  souud  they  travelled  a  very  little  way  from  down- 
right sensible  experience  ;  yet  still  the  imagination  was  to 
some  extent  exercised.     The  bodily  eye,  for  example,  could 
not  see  the  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  waves  of 
sound.    They  were  constructed  in  thought,  and  their  existence 
as  firmly  believed  in  as  that  of  the  air  itself.     But  their  ex- 
perience had  to  be  carried  into  a  new  region,  where  a  new  use 
was  to   he   made   of    it.     Having   mastered   the   cause   and 
mechanism  of  sound,  it  was  desired  to  know  the  cause  and 
mechanism  of  light.     The  lecturer  proceeded  to  show  how,  be 
the  force  of  imagination  and  reason  combined,  the  mysteries 
connected  with  the  phenomena  of  light  may  be  penetrated, 
owed  that  in  the  atmosphere  there  are  particles  which 
oth  the  microscope  and  the  balance,  which  do  not  darken 
ir,  and  which  exist,  nevertheless,  in  multitudes  suflicient 
to  reduce  to  insignificance  the  Israelit'.sh  hvberbole  regarding 
the  sands  upon  the  sea-shore.     It  could  not  be  too  distinctly 
borne  in  mind  that  between  the  microscopic  limit  and  the  true 
molecular  limit  there   was  room  for  ii  finite  permutations  and 
combinations.     It  was  in  this  region  that  the  poles   of  the 
atoms  were  arranged,  that  tendency  was  given  to  their  powers, 
so  that   when   these   poles  and  powers  had  free  action  and 
r  stimulus  in  a  suitable  environment,  they  determined 
first  the  genu,  and  afterwards  the  complete  organism.     This 
first  marshalling  of  the  atoms,  on  which  all  subsequent  action 
depended,  baffled  a  keener  power  than  that  of  the  microscope. 


At  all  events,  it  was  plain  that  beyond  the  present  outposts 
of  microscopic  inquiry  lay  an  immense  field  for  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination. 

ling  to  the  primordial  germ  theory  which  Mr.  Darwin 
placed  at  the  root  of  life  in  his  ';  Origin  of  Species,"  he  said 
the  human  imagination  would  infallibly  look  behind  the  germ 
and  inquire  into  the  historyof  its  genesis.   From  the  examina- 
tion of  the  solar  system,  Kant  and  Laplace,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  its  various  bodies  once  formed  part  of  the  same 
undislocated  mass  ;  in  our  day  this  hypothesis  had  received  the 
independent  countenance  of  spectrum  analysis,  which  proved 
the  same  substance  to  be  common  to  the  earth  and  sfm.     Life 
could  hardly  have  been  present  on  the  earth,  how  then  did  it 
come  there.     Two  views  offered  themselves.    Life  was  present 
potentially  in  matter  when  in  the  nebulous  form,  and  was  un- 
folded from  it  by  the  way  of  natural  development  ;  or  it  was  a 
principal  inserted  into  matterat  a  later  date.  After  paying  a  pass- 
ing compliment  to  the  readiness  of  the  clergy  to  receive  and 
argue  these  theories,  in  which  he  said  that  the  greatest  cowards 
of  the  present  day  were  not  to  be  found  among  the  clergy,  but 
,  within  the  pale  of  science  itself,  Prof.  Tyndall  proceeded  to 
i  observe  that  there  were  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing 
i  that  during  a  certain  period  of  its  history  the  earth  was  not, 
j  nor  w:is  it  fit  to  be,  the  theatre  of  life.     Whether  this  was 
ever  the  nebulous  period,  or  merely  a  molton  period,  did  not 
I  much  matter,  and  if  he  reverted  to  the  nebulous  condition,  it 
!  was  because  the  probabilities  were  really  on  its  sid  e.     The 
'  question  was  this — did  creative  energy  pause  until  the  nebulous 
;  matter  had  condensed,  until  the  earth  had  been  detached,  until 
the  solar  fire  had  so  far  withdrawn  from  the  earth's  vicinity  as 
'.  to  permit  a  crust  to  gather  round  the  planet  ?  Did  it  wait  until 
i  the  air  was  isolated,  until  the  seas  were  formed,  until  evapora- 
i  tion,  condensation,  and  the  descent  of  rain  had  begun,  until  the 
eroding  forces  of  the  atmosphere  had  weathered  and  decomposed 
I  the  molten  rocks  so  as  to  form  soils,  until  the  snn's  rays  had 
!  become  so  tempered  by  distance  and  by  waste  as  to  be  chemi- 
cally fit  for  the  decompositions  necessary  to  vegetable  life  ? 
Having  waited  through  these  ^Eons  until  the  proper  conditions 
had  set  in,  did  he  send  the  fiat  forth,  "  Let  life  be  !"    These 
'  questions  dtfined  a  hypothesis  not  without  its   difficulties  ; 
1  but  they  might  rest  secure  in  the  belief  that  it  could  never  be 
stormed  and  that  it  was  sure  if  it  yielded  at  all  to  yield  to  a 
prolonged  siege.    The  process  must  be  slow  and  secular  which 
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commended  the  rival  hypothesis  of  natural  evolution  to  the 
public  mind.  For  what  were  the  core  and  essence  of  this  hy- 
pothesis ?  Strip  it  naked,  and  we  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
notion  that  not  alone  the  more  ignoble  forms  of  animalcular 
or  animal  life,  not  alone  the  nobler  forms  of  the  horse  and  lion, 
not  only  the  exquisite  and  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  human 
body,  but  that  the  human  mind  itself — emotion,  intellect,  will, 
and  all  their  phenomena — were  once  latent  in  a  fiery  cloud. 
Surely,  the  mere  statement  of  such  a  notion  was  more  than  a 
refutation.  But  the  hypothesis  would  probably  go  even  farther 
than  this.  Many  who  hold  it  would  probably  assent  to  the  posi- 
tion thatat  the  presentmoment  all  our  philosophy,  all  our  poetry, 
all  our  science,  and  all  our  art— Plato,  Shakespeare,  Newton, 
and  Raphael — are  potential  in  the  fires  of  the  sun.  We  longed 
to  learn  something  of  our  origin.  If  the  evolution  hypothesis 
were  correct,  even  this  unsatisfied  yearning  must  have  come  to 
U3  across  the  ages  which  separated  the  unconscious  primaeval 
mist  from  the  consciousness  of  to-day.  Surely  these  notions 
represented  an  absurdity  too  monstrous  to  be  entertained  by 
any  sane  mind.  Why  were  these  notions  absurd,  and  why 
should  sanity  reject  them  ?  The  law  of  relativity  which  played 
so  important  a  part  might  find  its  application  here.  These 
evolution  notions  were  absurd,  monstrous,  and  fit  only  for  the 
intellectual  gibbet  in  relation  to  the  ideas  concerning  matter 
which  were  drilled  into  us  when  young.  Spirit  and  matter 
had  ever  been  presented  to  us  in  the  modest  contrast,  — the  one 
as  all-noble,  the  other  a3  all-vile.  But  was  this  correct  ?  Did 
it  represent  what  our  mightiest  spiritual  teacher  would  call 
the  eternal  fact  of  the  universe  ?  Supposing  instead  of  having 
the  foregoing  antithesis  of  spirit  and  matter  we  had  been 
taught  to  regard  them  as  equally  worthy  and  equally  wonder- 
ful ;  to  consider  them  in  fact  as  two  opposite  faces  of  the  self- 
same mystery.  Was  it  not  probable  that  our  repugnance  to 
the  idea  of  primaeval  union  between  spirit  and  matter  might  be 
considerably  abated  ?  Without  this  total  revolution  the  evo- 
lution hypothesis  must  stand  condemned,  but  in  many  pro- 
foundly thoughtful  minds  such  a  revolution  had  already  taken 
place.  In  substance,  if  not  in  word,  their  position  as  regarded 
spirit  and  matter  was  "What  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
not  man  put  asunder.  "  He  had  thus  led  them  to  the  outer 
rim  of  speculative  science,  for  beyond  the  nebula  scientific 
thought  had  never  ventured  hitherto  ;  and  he  had  tried  to  state 
that  which  ought  in  fairness  to  be  outspoken.  This  evolution 
hypothesis  was  not  to  be  flouted  away  contemptuously,  nor  to 
be  denounced  as  wicked ;  and,  instead  of  fearing  the  hypo- 
thesis, we  should  seek  to  steady  ourselves  in  its  presence  upon 
our  faith  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth. 

Its  existence  as  a  hypothesis  in  the  mind  was,  we  might  be- 
lieve him,  quite  compatible  with  the  simultaneous  existence  of 
all  those  virtues  to  which  the  term  Christian  had  been  applied. 
For,  granting  the  nebula  and  its  potential  life,  there  still  re- 
mained to  baffle  and  bewilder  the  question  whence  came  they  ? 
The  advocates  regarded  the  nebula  hypothesis  as  probable,  and, 
in  the  utter  absence  of  any  evidence  to  prove  the  act  illegal, 
they  extended  the  method  of  nature  from  the  present  into  the 
past.  They  accepted  as  probable  the  unbroken  sequence  of 
development  from  the  nebula  to  the  present  time.  They  had 
as  little  fellowship  with  the  atheist  who  said  there  was  no  God, 
as  with  the  atheist  who  professed  to  know  the  mind  of  God. 
"Two  things,  "  said  Immanuel  Kant,  "fill  me  with  awe — the 
starry  heavens  and  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  in  man.  " 
And  in  his  hours  of  health  and  strength  and  sanity,  when  the 
stroke  of  action  has  set  in,  the  scientific  investigator  finds  him- 
self overshadowed  by  the  same  awe.  Breaking  contact  with 
the  hampering  details  of  earth,  it  associates  him  with  a  power 
which  gives  fulness  and  tone  to  the  existence,  but  which  he 
can  neither  analyse  nor  comprehend. 

As  one  of  the  local  papers  said  the  Professor  ended  his 
theme  as  if  thinking  aloud.  He  ceased,  and  the  spell  which 
had  bound  his  hearers  was  broken,  and  an  outburst  of  applause 
followed  loud  and  long. 

CHEMICAL    SECTION. 

This  section  was  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  H.  E. 
Roscoe,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.C.S.,  who,  in  his  address  re- 
viewed the  progress  of  chemical  science  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  association  in  Exeter.  Thepresiduntpointedout  that  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  and  important  brilliant  discoveries  of  which 
every  year  has  to  boast,  we  are  really  but  very  imperfectly, 
acquainted  with  the  fundamental  laws  which  regulate  chemical 
actions,  and  that  our  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  constitution  of 


matter  upon  which  those  laws  were  based,  was  but  of  the  most 
elementary  nature.  In  proof  of  this  he  referred  to  the  dif- 
ference now  existing  among  chemists  as  to  the  existence  of 
atoms,  some  regarding  it  as  the  very  life  of  chemistry  ;  while 
others,  while  admitting  that  the  theory  explains  certa'in  che- 
mical facts,  are  reluctant  to  accept  it  a3  true.  Sir  Wm. 
Thompson  had  not  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  matter  is 
not  infinitely  divisible  (and  therefore  that  atoms  exist),  but 
had  attempted  to  give  an  idea  of  their  size, — "  the  mean  dis- 
tance between  the  centres  of  contiguous  molecules  is  less 
than  the  hundred-millionth,  and  greater  than  the  two-thousand 
millionth,  of  a  centimetre."  Professor  Roscoe  said  he  con- 
sidered that  the  results  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  gases 

which  presupposed  molecules— rendered  the  existence  of  indi- 
visible particles  more  thau  likely.  In  this  connection  he 
referred  to  the  death  of  Graham  and  his  researches  in  molecular 
chemistry.  The  next  topic  was  Dr.  Andrew's  (of  Belfast) 
experiments  with  gases,  which  have  upset  the  theory  that  the 
three  states  of  matter,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous,  were  distinct, 
and  dependent  upon  pressure  or  temperature,  lie  had  proved 
that  a  large  number  of,  and  probably  all,  easily  condensible 
gases  possess  a  critical  point  of  temperature  at  and  above  which 
no  increase  of  pressure  can  be  made  to  effect  a  change  into 
the  liquid  state,  the  body  remaining  a3  a  homogeneous  fluid, 
whilst  below  this  critical  temperature  certain  increase  of  pres- 
sure always  effects  a  separation  into  two  layers  of  liquid  and 
gaseous  matter.  As  examples  of  the  power  of  modern  methods 
of  research,  the  president  referred  to  the  researches  in  solar 
physics  of  Frankland,  Lockyer,  and  Zollner,  the  latter  chemist 
having  arrived  at  the  probable  absolute  temperature  of  the 
sun's  atmosphere  as  well  as  that  of  the  internal  molten  mass. 
These  results,  said  Professor  Roscoe,  are  so  interesting  and 
remarkable  as  being  arrived  at  by  the  combination  of  recent 
spectroscopic  observation  with  high  mathematical  analysis, 
that  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  shortly  to  state  them.  Start- 
ing from  the  eruptive  nature  of  a  certain  class  of  solar 
protuberances,  Zollner  thinks  that  the  extraordinary  rapidity 
with  which  these  red  flames  shoot  forth  proves  that  the  hy- 
drogen of  which  they  are  mainly  composed  must  have  burst 
out  from  under  great  pressure  ;  and  if  so,  the  hydrogen  must 
have  been  confined  by  a  zone  or  layer  of  liquid  from  which  it 
breaks  loose.  Assuming  the  existence  of  such  a  layer  of  incan- 
descent liquid,  then  applying  to  the  problem  the  principles  and 
methods  of  the  mechanical  theory  of  gases,  and  placing  in  his 
formula;  the  data  of  pressure  and  rate  of  motion  as  observed 
by  Lockyer  on  the  sun's  surface,  Zollner  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  difference  of  pressure  needed  to  produce  an 
explosion  capable  of  projecting  a  prominence  to  the  height  of 
3  "0  minutes  above  the  sun's  surface,  a  height  not  unfrequently 
noticed,  is  4,070,000  atmospheres.  Thi3  enormous  pressure  is 
attained  at  a  depth  of  139  geographical  miles  under  the  sun's 
surface,  or  at  that  of  1 -658th  part  of  the  sun's  semi-diameter. 
In  order  to  produce  this  gigantic  pressure  the  diil'erence  in 
temperature  between  the  inclosed  hydrogen  and  that  existing 
in  the  solar  atmosphere  amounts  to  74,910  deg.  Cent.  In  a 
similar  way  Zollner  calculates  the  approximate  absolute  tem- 
perature of  the  sun's  atmosphere,  which  he  finds  to  be  27,700 
deg.  Cent. — a  temperature  about  eight  times  as  high  as  that 
given  by  Bunsen  for  the  oxhydrogen  flame,  and  one  at  which 
iron  must  exist  in  a  permanently  gaseous  form.  Among  the 
more  purely  chemical  subjects  to  which  the  president  went  on 
to  refer  were  :  the  experiments  of  Julius  Thompson,  of  Copen- 
hagen, as  to  the  heat  of  chemical  combinations  ;  the  invention 
of  a  new  galvanic  battery  by  Bunsen,  the  eleotro-motive  force 
of  which  to  the  most  powerful  battery  now  known  is  as  25  to 
18 ;  to  the  discovery  in  organic  chemistry  of  a  missing  link 
among  the  oxy-sulphur  acids — hydro-sulphurous  acid  II  2  So  2  ; 
to  the  metallic  vandates  which  had  been  found  to  have  a 
corresponding  order  of  salts  to  the  phosphates.  In  organic 
chemistry  he  referred  at  some  length  to  the  investigations  on 
mellitic  acid.  The  discovery  of  the  sedative  properties  of  chloral 
hydrate"  marked  an  era  in  medical  chemistry  second  only  to 
the  discovery  of  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  chloroform.  The 
chemistry  of  colouring  matters  had  received  an  enormous 
impetus  in  the  practical  working  of  the  brilliant  discovery  of 
the  production  of  artificial  alizarine,  the  colouring  matter  of 
madder.  This  discovery  differs  from  all  former  results,  inas- 
much as  it  has  reference  to  the  artificial  production  of  a 
natural  vegetable  colouring  substance  in  enormous  demand. 
During  the  past  year  much  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
practical  working  of  the  processes  by  which  the  colouring 
matter  is  obtained.  The  president  referred  in  the  last  place 
to  the  utilisation  of  waste  products  in  manufacture,  and  euu- 
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merated  three  valuable  processes  recently  introduced  into  our 
most  important  chemical  manufacture — that  of  alkali,  Dr. 
Mori's  method  of  recovering  sulphur  from  the  vat  waste, 
Weldon's  process  for  the  recovery  of  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
and  Mr.  Deacon's  mode  of  producing  chlorine  from  hydrochloric 
acid  without  the  aid  of  manganese. 

SECTION  FOR  BIOLOGY. 

Professor  Rolleston  presided  in  this  section,  which  was 
divided  into  three  departments,  that  of  zoology  and  botany, 
that  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  that  of  ethnology  and 
anthropology. 

Professor  Rolleston,  in  his  opening  address,  drew  attention 
to  the  importance  in  the  interests  of  science  of  trained  students 
observing  natural  history,  and  he  especially  urged  the  neces- 
sity of  local  observations.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  there  was 
in  every  district  a  Gilbert  White  to  write  its  natural  history,  as 
White  wrote  that  of  Selborne.  He  urged  the  desirableness  of 
establishing  "  field  clubs,  "  and  expressed  an  opinion  that  it 
was  to  the  development  of  provincial  museums  that  we  must 
look  in  the  future  for  the  extension  of  intellectual  pursuits 
throughout  the  land.  From  these  museums,  while  the  chief 
object  of  them  should  be  to  obtain  collections  from  the  districts 
in  which  they  were  placed,  he  would  not  exclude  foreign  speci- 
mens, but  he  insisted  upon  the  proper  classifying  and  catalogu- 
ing of  all  specimens.  While  not  depreciating  scientific  in- 
struction as  a  means  of  traiuing  the  mind,  he  cautioned  scien- 
tific students  against  the  neglect  of  literary  pursuits.  Pro- 
ceeding to  review  the  subjects  which  will  be  considered  in  the 
section,  Professor  llolleston  said  that  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  subjects,  that  of  spantaneous  generation,  touched 
upon  certain  susceptibilities  lying  outside  the  realm  of  science. 
He,  however,  reminded  his  audience  that  in  the  sectional  dis- 
cussions they  had  only  to  do  with  the  scientific  arguments 
bearing  upon  the  questions  ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  committee 
would  be  supported  by  the  members  in  excluding  all  extra- 
neous considerations.  Truth  being  one,  all  roads  leading  to  it 
would  assuredly  converge  sooner  or  later ;  their  business  was  to 
see  that  the  road  with  which  they  were  particularly  concerned 
was  properly  laid  out.  In  this  view  he  was  triad  to  be  able  to 
fortify  himself  by  the  dictum  of  Archbishop  Whately  : — ilThe 
possessor  of  real  faith  will  be  fully  convinced  that  whatever 
suppressed  physical  fact  appears  to  militate  against  his  religion 
will  be  proved  to  be  natural,  or  else  be  reconcilable  with  his 
religion.  "  The  archbishop  further  said  that  if  he  were  to 
found  a  church  he  would  make  it  one  of  his  articles  that  it 
should  not  be  lawful  to  bring  forward  Scripture  or  religious 
considerations  to  disprove  scientific  theory,  which  only  should 
be  applied  in  the  region  of  morals.  He  (the  lecturer)  wished 
that  Archbishop  Whately  had  founded  such  a  church.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.)  This,  and  other  testimonies  which  he 
quoted,  were  most  important,  but  he  could  not  forbear  to 
point  out  what  might  seem  to  be  a  want  even  in  the  dicta  of 
such  men.  They  had  allotted  the  privilege  of  error  of  teach- 
ing to  the  utterances  of  only  one  of  the  parties  concerned  ; 
they  had  forgotten  the  woe  which  religious  men  and  theolo- 
gians had  brought  upon  the  world  because  of  the  offences  which 
they,  with  ill-CDnsidered  zeal,  had  created.  They  had  left 
something  unsaid  which  might  be  summed  up  in  the  homely 
caution  that  ' '  there  may  be  faults  on  both  sides. "  He 
trusted  that  discussion  upon  the  scientific  aspects  of  these  great 
questions  would  not  be  restrained,  it  being  kept  in  mind  that 
mutual  forbearance  might  slacken  progress  as  well  as  excite 
mutual  jealousies.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  association  would  adopt  some  means  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestions he  had  made  in  the  opening  of  his  address.  He  would 
be  more  than  satisfied,  and  all  his  objects  would  be  fully  ac- 
complished, if  only  as  much  money  could  be  obtained  for  these 
purposes  as  was  lost  to  the  people  every  year  through  suffering 
and  death,  occasioned  directly  by  ignorance  of  scientific  facts 
and  principles  relating  to  sanitary  arrangements  alone. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS  FOR  1870. 

The  annual  congress  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  was  opened  last  Wednesday  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  when  the  inaugural  address  was  de- 
livered by  the  Puke  of  Northumberland,  the  president  of  the 
year. 

His  Grace,  who  was  received  with  cheers,  proceeded,  after  i 


some  opening  remarks,  to  discourse  with  much  eloquence  on 
the  suitability  of  Newcastle  for  the  meeting  of  a  congress 
assembled  to  discuss  important  problems  relating  to  the  im- 
provement and  welfare  of  the  human  race. 

He  then  proceeded  to  review  a  number  of  social  or  socio- 
political topics  of  great  general  interest.  The  pressure  on  our 
space  prevents  us  giving  more  than  a  few  extracts  from  the 
duke's  address,  selected  with  a  view  to  their  suitability  to  our 
columns. 

EDUCATION. 

With  regard  to  the  instruction  of  youth,  I  think  we  may 
congratulate  ourselves  on  the  passing  of  a  measure  calculated 
to  reconcile,  as  f  jr  as  they  can  be  reconciled,  the  advocates  of 
the  rival  systems  the  merits  of  which  have  been  so  warmly 
contended  for  in  the  late  discussions  upon  this  much-debated 
matter.  Yet  the  measure  now  become  law  must  be  considered 
rather  as  a  preliminary  preparation  for  the  fulfilment  of  a 
scheme  than  a  scheme  itself.  It  has  not  proscribed  religious, 
though  it  has  dogmatic,  teaching  in  the  schools  hereafter  to 
be  created  by  rating,  and  the  country  must  be  congratulated 
on  having  brought  to  bear  the  practical  good  sense  of  the 
nation  on  this  all  important  point  at  a  moment  when  the 
authors  of  the  measure  might  have  been  induced  to  yield  to 
pressure  in  the  opposite  direction.  Holding  the  conviction 
that  education  in  its  proper  sense  is  the  fostering  and  directing 
the  growth  of  the  spiritual  as  well  as  intellectual  part  of  man's 
nature  (though  I  am  somewhat  loath  to  repeat  what  many 
will  consider  an  universally  acknowledged  truism),  I  esteem  it 
a  miserable  mistake  to  look  on  instruction,  which  is  only  con- 
veying information,  as  satisfying  the  real  requisites  of  society 
in  this  matter,  which  ought  to  be  the  fitting  of  the  man,  not 
only  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  station  allotted  to 
him  here  below,  but  for  the  far  higher  one  he  ought  to  aspire 
to  hereafter— the  education  of  the  whole  man,  not  merely  the 
cultivation  of  the  intellect. 

HI  -I  must  express  my  regret 

that  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  the 
Education  Bill  were  induced  to  consent  to  the  clause  forbidding 
the  teaching  of  any  forinuke  in  the  schools  maintained  by 
rates.  It  is  not  so  much  on  account  of  my  attachment  to  the 
Church  of  England  tlr.it  I  lament  it,  as  on  account  of  its  ig- 
noring that  which  I  h'ddjto  be  a  necessity  with  most  minds — 
the  adoption  of  some  concrete  form  or  creed  by  which  religion 
can  be  engraved  on  the  memory,  if  not  on  the  heart.  Abstract 
principles  find  no  holding  ground  in  ordinary  intellects.  Most 
men  are  not  thinkers,  and  never  can  be,  but  an  idea  may  be 
impressed  on  their  minds  and  form  a  basis  of  action,  upon 
which  they  may  be  quite  unable  to  reason.  To  supply  this 
groundwork  is  the  office  of  definite  religious  formula?.  I  am 
sufficiently  narrow-minded  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  not  a 
sect  which  really  believes  in  Christ  whose  doctrines  would  not 
form  a  better  foundation  for  a  man's  life  than  a  mere  set  of 
philosophic  axioms,  which,  asserting  no  hold  over  the  heart, 
impress  themselves  but  very  feebly  on  the  ordinary  under- 
standing. The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  taught  by  mere  human 
authority  in  the  same  way  as  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  would, 
I  doubt  not,  have  as  little  influence  over  a  man's  conduct  as 
that  exercised  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Athenian  sages  or  the 
maxims  of  Confuciu3.  That  philosophy  has  failed  to  essen- 
tially ameliorate  or  elevate  mankind,  whilst  the  Christian 
religion,  in  spite  of,  and  even  perhaps  through,  the  very  an- 
tagonisms which  have  sprung  up  in  the  midst  of  the  Christian 
Church,  has  had  a  power  for  good,  to  which,  leaving  out  other 
proofs  of  a  more  general  and  cogent  description,  I  hope  our 
meeting  here  to-day  is  a  true,  though  perhaps  a  feeble  tes- 
timony. 

Compuhioa, — The  question  of  compulsory  education,  pro- 
perly so  called,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  received  a  solution 
anywhere,  and  I  may  well  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
it.  Abroad  its  success  has  been  extremely  doubtful.  In 
America  it  seems,  to  judge  from  their  own  statistics  as  well 
as  from  the  authorities,  both  native  and  foreign,  who  have 
written  on  the  subject,  that  apart  from  the  character  of  the 
education  given,  the  system  can  be  but  partially  carried  into 
effect  from  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  it  on  those  to  whom  it 
is  applicable  j  whilst,  as  might  be  expeoted,  greater  success 
has  attended  the  more  regular  and  despotic  pressure  of  the 
German  governments.  In  the  crowded  state  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  country,  the  difficulty  of  providing  tho  means  of 
subsistence  is  ho  great,  and,  with  regret  it  must  be  confessed, 
the  ignoring  of  the  advantages  of  instruction  so  common,  that 
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compulsory  measures  will  be  far  more  severely  felt  ;  and  the 
more  so  from  the  entire  freedom  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  in  this 
direction  too  often  misused  by  the  people  at  large.  I  fear 
that,  from  the  contemplation  of  society  in  America,  one  cannot 
conclude  that  the  system  of  education  in  operation  there  has 
produced  the  beneficial  effects  which  we  hope  to  see  result 
from  our  efforts.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  crowds  of 
foreigners  which,  hardly  landed  from  Europe,  find  themselves 
on  a  level  with  the  native  born,  we  cannot  but  mark  the  incli- 
nation to  maintain  the  exploded  errors  of  old  European 
societies,  and  observe  with  sadness  the  same  profound  ignorance 
of  the  truths  of  political  economy,  the  same  ruinous  inclina- 
tion to  consider  capital  as  the  enemy  of  labour,  and,  alas  !  the 
same  propensity  to  violence  and  outrage  which  prevails  so 
lamentably  in  certain  sections  of  our  own  working  classes, 
whilst  neither  morality  nor  sobriety  appear  to  have  been  pro- 
moted in  that  proportion  which  the  fond  hopes  of  the  founders 
of  their  educational  system  had  promised  to  their  posterity. 

The  Scotch  Plan. — The  plan  pursued  in  the  sister  kingdom 
of  Scotland  presents  in  many  respects  a  favourable  contrast. 
It  is  rendered  almost  compulsory  by  universal  usage  and  a 
deep  conviction  of  its  benefits,  the  best,  indeed  the  only  mode, 
in  which  one  would,  as  a  general  rule,  desire  to  see  education 
made  compulsorj' ;  and  yet,  deeply  rooted  as  it  is  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  Scotch  people,  and  quite  as  successful  as  any 
other  that  can  be  instanced,  it  is  a  question  whether  its  ten- 
dency has  been  to  foster  a  spirit  of  religious  charity  and  good- 
will amongst  the  different  classes  of  society,  content  with 
existing  institutions,  sobriety,  and  morality,  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  it  has  engendered  that  spirit  of  critical  disquisition  and 
inquiry,  as  well  as  of  self-reliance,  energy,  and  frugality  which 
are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  that  people. 

COMPETITIVE  EXAMINATIONS. 
The  competitive  examination,  now  the  only  mode  by  which 
entrance  is  to  be  obtained  through  the  straight  and  narrow 
gate  which  admits  to  government  employment,  has  two  great 
disadvantages — firstly,  that  of  being  in  itself  a  very  unfair  and 
unjust  test  as  regards  the  candidate  himself ;  and,  secondly, 
of  affording  no  proof  of  his  real  fitness  for  such  employment. 
With  respect  to  the  first,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  candi- 
date's success  must  depend  quite  as  much  on  the  attainments 
of  his  fellow  competitors  as  on  his  own  ;  it  is  complicated  by 
the  great  variations  unfairly  introduced  year  by  year  into  the 
standard  by  which  those  attainments  are  estimated,  whilst 
there  is  on  the  part  of  the  examiners  a  natural  and  ever-in- 
creasing propensity  to  raise  their  requirements.  The  result 
is  a  practice  has  been  introduced  too  well  known  by  the  name 
of  cramming— that  is,  gorging  the  memory  with  knowledge 
which  the  mind  is  not  required  or  enabled  to  digest,  so  that 
success  becomes  a  matter  of  memory  rather  than  of  intellectual 
power.  As  to  the  second  point,  the  candidate  who  is  success- 
ful too  often  brings  to  the  service  of  government  a  mind  and 
body  exhausted  by  premature  exertion,  to  whom  the  drudgery 
of  the  petty  duties  of  official  routine  is  disgusting,  the  more 
so  as  he  is  conscious  of  being  fitted  by  superior  attainments, 
if  not  by  superior  intellect,  for  far  higher  posts  and  occupa- 
tions. These  duties  are,  therefore,  performed  grudgingly  and 
without  spirit,  and  relinquished  for  any  employment  holding 
out  brighter  prospects  than  the  niggardly  pay  doled  out  by 
the  parsimony  of  the  Government  to  its  servants.  It  is  not 
less  doubtful  whether  this  measure  has  been  successful  in  pro- 
ducing the  changes  which  it  was  supposed  would  result  from 
it.  The  humble  talent  which  it  was  one  of  the  alleged  objects 
of  those  who  introduced  the  practice  to  bring  forward  for  the 
higher  offices,  finds  itself,  as  a  general  rule,  placed  at  great 
disadvantage  in  the  race  with  the  richer  class  of  competitors, 
to  whom  money  must,  as  it  does  in  other  things,  smooth  and 
facilitate  the  road  to  the  attainments  required.  May  we  not 
conclude  that,  after  all,  a  less  rigid  rule  would  in  reality  be 
advantageous  to  all  parties  ?  Without  advocating  the  practice 
of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  where  any  and  every  one,  from 
the  rail-splitter  to  the  millionaire,  may  pretend  to  fill  any 
office  in  the  State,  can  it  be  desirable  that  Government  em- 
ployment in  this  country  should  be  closed  to  every  man  who 
cannot,  before  he  arrives  at  manhood,  pass  on  examination 
which  the  highest  medical  authorities  declare  to  be  generally 
injurious  to  the  body,  and  many  well  qualified  to  decide,  have 
declared  to  be  almost  as  detrimental  to  the  mind  end  intellect. 
These  are  not  solely  my  own  opinions,  l>ut  in  my  inter 
with  men  who  have  administered  every  department  in  the 
State,  many  of  them  foremost  in  the  advancement  of  what 
are  usually  called  Liberal  ideas,  they  have  expressed  to  me  in 


private  their  concurrence  in  the  views  I  now  state,  though 
they  are  too  conscious  of  the  hold  that  the  present  system 
has  on  the  public  mind  to  be  willing  to  run  counter  to  it. 
Possibly,  however,  and  I  trust  it  may  be  so,  my  words  may 
find  an  echo  in  the  breasts  of  some  of  those  around  me,  whose 
minds  refuse  to  bow  before  the  tyranny  of  the  popular  creed 
of  the  day,  or  to  be  cramped  by  the  teaching  of  a  narrow  an.  I 
unpractical  philosophy,  which  holds  knowledge,  however  deep 
and  solid,  insignificant  when  weighed  against  multifarious 
attainment,  however  superficial,  or  versatility  of  genius,  how- 
ever useless  for  practical  purposes.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
cruelty  to  the  candidates  rejected  in  competition  from  no  fault 
of  their  own,  and  yet  on  whom  the  disappointment  of  failure 
and  a  certain  stigma  must  rest,  than  which  there  are  few 
things  harder  for  the  young  to  bear,  or  more  injurious  to  their 
characters.  Speaking  in  a  general  sense,  it  is  not  by  confining 
minds  to  distinct  channels  of  occupation,  by  immuring  them 
within  the  close  limits  of  particular  callings  and  professions, 
ignoring  all  talent  unless  exercised  in  a  particular  groove — 
thus  imitating  under  another  form  the  long-exploded  mistake 
which  permitted  no  man  to  practise  any  trade,  or  as  it  was 
called,  mystery,  unless  he  belonged  to  some  guild  or  associa- 
tion, hermetically  sealed  to  all  but  those  to  whom  the  jealousy 
of  the  ruling  members  from  time  to  time  vouchsafed  an  en- 
trance— that  society  will  make  progress  in  the  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  maintaining  and  increasing  the  welfare  of  an 
ever-growing  population.  It  is  rather  by  giving  as  free  scope 
as  possible  to  the  display  of  the  talents  and  the  exercise  of  the 
energies  of  the  individuals  composing  it,  and  by  removing  im- 
pediments to  the  employment  of  such  energies  and  such  talents 
for  the  public  benefit. 

SANITATION. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  bringing  the  necessary  sup- 
plies of  pure  water  to  most  of.  our  cities  and  great  towns.  The 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  it  after  it  has  been  rendered  noxious 
by  the  uses  to  which  it  is  there  applied,  and  its  consequent 
pollution  with  refuse  matter  of  every  description,  is  princi- 
pally that  of  carriage.  Some  recommend  its  purification  by 
filtering,  which,  supposing  this  effectually  done,  still  leaves 
the  trouble  and  expense  to  bo  incurred  of  conveying  away  the 
solid  residue.  Others,  and  I  think  it  the  more  correct  solution 
of  the  problem,  recommend  that  the  water  should  continue  to 
convey  its  burden  to  sites  where  it  can  be  allowed  to  deposit, 
it  as  a  fertilizing  agent  in  the  soil,  and,  whatever  the  cist  in 
particular  localities,  this  appears,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
natural  and  the  least  operose  of  the  schemes  devised,  and  by 
the  proof  of  experience  effectual  for  the  object  desired.  The 
state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  poisonous  products  which 
some  manufactories  discharge  into  the  sewers,  and  which  thus 
find  their  way  into  waters  hitherto  uncontaminated,  will 
scarcely  be  thought  sufficiently  stringent  by  those  who  arc  ex- 
posed to  suffer  from  this  unwarrantable  proceeding.  I  trust 
that  the  reading  of  some  papers  on  this  subject,  which  we  may 
hope  to  hear  from  those  of  our  members  who  have  examined 
into  this  matte/  on  behalf  of  the  government,  will  demonstrate 
to  all  concerned  that  the  prevention  of  the  mischief  is  alike 
practicable  and  generally  inexpensive  ;  but  at  all  events,  it 
should  be  considered  by  the  manufacturer  as  part  of  th- 
of  the  processes,  and  as  a  first  charge  on  the  profits  of  his 
manufacture. 

EMIGRATION. 

The  physical  evils  affecting  the  condition  of  the  huge  masses 
crowded  into  the  comparatively  narrow  area  of  our.large  towns 
arc  hardly  less  palpable  than  the  moral  mischief  consequent  on 
this  unnatural  and  unwholesome  condition.  But  these  latter, 
alas  !  admit  of  no  more  physical  remedy,  Falliatives  must,  of 
course,  be  applied  in  the  shape  of  improved  lodging,  greater 
facilities  for  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  better  supplies  of 
water,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the  enforcement  of  the  provi- 
sions against  the  pollution  of  the  air  by  smoke  ;  but  th< 
but  palliatives  which  can  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  a  far 
more  close  and  diligent  system  of  supervision  than  is,  or  per- 
haps can  be,  at  present  exercised.  It  is  a  saddening  thought 
that,  raise  the  existing  population  to  whatever  pitch  of  com- 
fort and  prosperity  you  may,  that  very  prosperity  only  invhV  ■ 
tli«.  influx  of  the  needier  portion  of  that  of  the  surrounding 

districts,  and  when  the  reverses  to  which  all  commercial  and 
manufacturing  societies  air  exposed  take  place,  the  new 
comers  do  not  as  ;i  rule  return  to  their  original  localities,  imt 
i.  main  an  ever  Increasing  burden  of  want,  wretohedne  b,  nnd 
mora]  debasement  on  the  communities  into  which  they  have 
migrated.     What  remedy  is  there  ?    I  see  none,  unless  it  be 
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the  bringing  over  the  distance,  so  to  speak,  between  the 
labouring  population  of  this  country  and  those  regions  where 
the  demand  for  labour  is  greater  than  the  supply,  by  a  regular 
and  systematic  plan  of  emigration,  which  shall,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, surround  the  emigrant  on  hi3  arrival  in  another  land 
with  the  same  influences,  institutions,  and  advantages  as  he 
leaves  in  the  mother  country.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  amongst 
the  subjects  to  be  submitted  to  your  attention  this  is  likely  to 
be  fully  canvassed,  and  that  there  are  those  amongst  U3  v.ho 
will  bring  to  bear  on  it  the  experience  of  many  years  of  foreign 
service  in  a  great  variety  of  our  colonies.  Hitherto  govern- 
ment emigration  may  be  said  to  have  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  labouring  class,  and  to  the  protection  of  that 
class  its  attention  has  been  solely  directed.  No  one  thinks 
that  it  ought  to  have  been  less.  But  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  it  might  not  go  further,  and  that  by  some  admixture 
of  emigrants  of  a  higher  class  great  benefit  m'ght  not  be  con- 
ferred on  both.  It  is  generally  held  that  without  some  capital 
a  man  above  the  rank  of  a  labourer  or  workman  is  useless  as  a 
colonist.  Is  it  possible  to  devise  some  course  of  special  instruc- 
tion and  training  by  which  such  persons  may  be  fitted  to  seek 
abroad  a  freer  existence  than  that  afforded  by  the  only  occu- 
pations which  are  open  to  them  at  home,  overstocked  as  the 
market  for  their  employment,  and  consequently  ill  paid  as 
their  service,  is  •  But  if  this  idea  be  held  to  partake  a  little 
of  the  visionary,  no  one  will  be  inclined  to  dispute  the  advan- 
tages emigration  offers  to  every  one,  whatever  may  be  his 
antecedents,  who  seeks  a  market  for  the  manual  labour  he 
cannot  dispose  of  at  home. 


©rig  hut  I  ©awmuui  rati  aus. 

A  CASE  OF  RUPTURED  UTERI'S  SUCCESS- 
FULLY TREATED. 
By  Dh.  Scott,  of  Bagnalstown. 

On  Thursday,  the  28th  of  July,  I  was  sent  for  to 
attend  in  her  confinement  a  poor  woman  residing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  town.  As  I  happened  to  be  from 
home  at  the  time,  Mr.  Borthistle,  of  the  City  of  Dublin 
Hospital,  who  was  on  a  visit  at  my  home,  kindly  attended. 
On  examining  the  case  he  found  some  symptoms  of  rup- 
tured uterus,  and  knowing  the  woman  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  at  once  despatched  a  messenger  for  me.  I 
arrived  about  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  bringing  my  midwifery 
instruments  with  me,  and  found  the  patient  in  bed-  She 
was  a  thin,  spare  woman  of  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
and  the  mother  of  five  children.  Her  previous  labours 
had  been  natural  and  of  short  duration.  She  always 
enjoyed  good  health.  Her  pains,  I  was  told,  set  in  about 
six  o'clock  the  evening  before,  after  a  row  she  had  with  a 
neighbouring  woman,  but  they  were  not  troublesome  until 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
flooding.  The  waters  came  away  about  ten  o'clock,  and 
for  two  hours  the  pains  were  very  violent.  The  nurse  in 
attendance  stated  that  she  expected  the  birth  of  the  child 
every  moment  as  the  head  was  well  down  on  the  perinaeum. 
The  patient  was  resting  on  her  knees  and  elbows,  and, 
during  a  very  violent  pain,  she  suddenly  found  something 
break  (own  words),  and  she  described  the  rupture  as  some- 
thing like  the  bursting  of  a  bladder,  with  a  rush  of  water 
in  the  lower  part  of  abdomen.  Labour  pains  at  once 
ceased,  but  a  more  distressing  pun  set  in  about  the  pit  of 
her  stomach,  with  great  tenderness  to  the  touch,  and  sick- 
ness with  inclination  to  vomit.  On  examining  the  abdo- 
men externally,  I  felt  the  limbs  of  the  child  through  the 
thin  walls,  about  two  or  three  inches  below  the  ensiform 
cartilage  ;  and,  on  examining  per  vaginam,  I  found  the 
head  had  receded  about  four  inches,  which  helped  to  con- 
firm the  diagnosis  Mr.  B.  had  made,  that  there  was  an  ex- 
tensive rupture,  and  that  the  child  had  partly  escaped.  It 
was  my  duty  to  deliver  her  immediately,  but  from  circum- 
stances over  which  I  had  no  control,  did  not  attempt  to 
operate  until  after  eight  o'clock— remaining  with  her  all 


the  time.  Previous  to  operating,  I  gave  a  full  dose  of 
opium  with  brandy.  I  had  very  little  trouble  in  getting  on 
the  forceps,  but  had  a  deal  of  pulling  before  I  delivered 
her  of  a  very  large  male  child,  who  was,  of  course,  dead. 
As  there  was  no  haemorrhage,  I  let  the  woman  rest  for 
about  twenty  minutes,  then  introduced  my  hand  to  take 
away  the  placenta,  which  I  found  over  the  right  ileum 
floating  in  fluid.  On  gently  pulling  the  funis,  it  came 
away,  followed  by  about  a  pint  of  dark  grumous  blood. 
While  my  hand  was  in  the  abdomen  I  could  distinctly  feel 
the  uterus  firmly  contracted.  After  giving  her  some  stimu- 
lants with  laudanum,  I  attempted  to  put  on  the  bandage, 
but  the  tenderness  of  which  she  all  along  complained  was 
so  great,  that  she  would  not  allow  me  to  tighten  it  on  her. 
My  young  friend,  Mr.  B.,  suggested  grain  doses  of 
opium,  which  I  gave  her  every  two  hours,  combined  with 
two  grains  of  the  grey  powder,  and  this  she  continued  to 
take  until  the  gums  became  quite  tender  ;  linseed  poul- 
tice- and  stupes  being  kept  applied  to  the  abdomen.  Im- 
mediately the  gums  were  affected  she  began  to  get  relief 
from-the  pain  and  tenderness.  Her  diet  consisted  of  milk, 
chicken  broth,  &c,  but  no  more  stimulants  were  allowed, 
nor  were  they  much  needed.  What  appeared  strange  there 
was  no  lochia,  or  other  discharge,  during  recovery.  The 
woman  is  now  quite  convalescent  (August  29th),  and  able 
to  go  about.  The  cause  of  the  rupture  I  cannot  say ; 
there  may  have  been  some  thinning  at  the  seat  of  rup- 
ture, which  could  not  resist  the  strcng  labour  pains. 


CLINICAL  MEMORANDA.— SUBCUTANEOUS  IN- 
JECTION OF  MORPHIA  CASES. 

Reported   by  John    Martix,  M.D.,   M.Ch.,    Assistant- 
Surgeon  to  Mayfield  Factory  Dispensary. 

The  subcutaneous  method  of  administering  morphh  has 
now  so  firmly  established  its  claims  to  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  the  Profession,  that  I  feel  it  would  be  a  task, 
quite  superfluous  on  my  part,  to  say  much  in  its  advocacy. 
No  greater  boon  could  have  been  conferred  upon  those, 
whose  duty  leads  them  to  scenes  of  pain  and  anguish,  than 
the  power  of  giving  immediate  ease  ;  and  how  often  is  it 
the  lot  of  those,  who  in  such  cases,  proper  to  its  use,  have 
called  to  their  aid  the  hypodermic  syringe  and  morphia  so- 
lution, to  see  the  agonies  subside,  even  before  the  operation 
is  concluded,  and  the  worn-out  sufferer  sink  into  a  quiet 
sleep.  Such  are,  indeed,  moments  of  happiness  to  those 
who  love  their  Profession,  for  the  good  it  is  able  to  accom- 
plish. In  offering  the  following  brief  notes  of  cases,  in 
which  the  good  results  obtainable  from  the  hypodermic  use 
of  morphia  were  apparent,  I  do  so  merely  to  record  my 
experiences  for  the  encouragement  of  others,  and  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  this  branch  of  therapeutics, 
for  I  am  convinced  as  time  goes  on,  that  the  subcutaneous 
administration  of  the  active  principles  of  medicines,  will 
receive  a  larger  and  more  deserved  amount  of  attention 
than  it  does  even  at  the  present  time. 

First  Case. — Anne  McClelland,  ast.  thirty.  Until  about 
three  years  previous  to  commencement  of  present  illness 
had  been  a  weaver  in  a  cotton  factory  ;  since  leaving  that 
employment  has  been  a  needlewoman.  Has  at  all  times 
been  delicate  and  weak-chested.  Health  began  to  show 
decided  symptoms  of  a  break-up  about  three  months  pre- 
vious to  the  date  of  present  notes,  July  10th,  1670,  since 
when  preliminary  consumption  has  made  rapid  progress. 
During  the  last  two  months  has  suffered  terribly  from 
violent  headaches,  profuse  perspirations,  obstinate  consti- 
pation, loss  of  sleep,  wasting  and  extreme  emaciation,  and 
for  the  last  ten  days  she  has  been  losing  her  appetite, 
which  up  to  that  time  had  held  good. 

Physical  examination  showed  that  both  lungs  were  uni- 
versally and  deeply  implicated  :  loud  bruits  were  to  be 
heard  over  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves.  There  was  no 
enlargement  of  the   area  of  cardiac  dulness.      She  was 
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dreadfully  harassed  with  a  racking  cough,  attended  by 
muco -purulent  expectoration.  She  had  been  over  two 
nioDths  unable  to  stir  from  her  bed,  and  signs  of  bedsores 
were  becoming  apparent.  Altogether,  she  was  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  misery,  and  death  seemed  the  only  possible  re- 
lief to  her  sufferings.  Opium  and  morphia  failed  com- 
pletely in  giving  her  any  rest  at  night.  I  then  commenced 
giving  her  subcutaneously  every  night  one-third  of  a  grain 
of  morphia,  first  trying  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  her 
with  a  quarter  grain  dose.  This  I  continued  until  August 
the  17th,  1870,  the  date  of  her  death,  with  the  following 
results  : — 

1.  Night  sweats  stopped  ;  felt  quite  cool  all  night  ;  im- 
mediately after  the  operation  she  felt  a  pleasant  glow 
spread  over  her  whole  body,  but  this  subsided  after  a 
little. 

2.  Slept  well ;  at  first  was  a  little  thirsty. 

3.  The  harassing  cough  greatly  diminished. 

4.  Regained  strength — being  able  after  eight  days  to 
leave  the  bed,  and  sit  up  for  a  little  every  day,  until  about 
ten  days  before  her  death. 

5.  Appetite  returned ;  drank  plenty  of  milk,  whilst 
taking  other  nourishment,  such  as  beef  tea,  &c. 

6.  Bowels,  previously  costive,  acted  regularly,  requiring 
no  medicine  to  move  them. 

7.  Death  came  gradually,  unattended  by  much  pain  or 
suffering,  to  the  last  the  morphia  giving  her  a  good  night's 
rest. 

8.  Any  omission  to  give  the  injection  was  followed  by  a 
relapse. 

This  was  one  of  the  most  forcible  illustrations  of  the 
good  effects  of  morphia  given  hypodermically.  Though  no 
other  result  but  death  could  be  hoped  for  in  her  case,  yet 
it  served  admirably  to  smooth  her  path  to  the  grave, 
giving  her  ease  and  comfort  when  she  might  have  been 
suffering  the  most  intolerable  misery. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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No.  V. 

THE  WORTHING  SEWAGE   FARM. 

The  sewage  of  Worthing  is  leased  by  the  local  board  of 
the  place  to  a  company  called  the  Worthing  Land  Im- 
provement Society,  who  have  contracted  to  take  the 
sewage  for  twenty-one  years  on  the  following  terms — 
namely,  for  the  first  seven  years  for  nothing,  for  the  second 
seven  years  at  a  rental  of  .£10  per  annum,  and  for  the 
third  seven  years  at  an  estimated  value  derived  from  the 
previous  fourteen  years'  experience.  The  local  board  is 
under  an  obligation  to  deliver  it,  on  the  above  terms,  upon 
the  land  of  the  society,  and  the  society  have  wisely  agreed 
to  take  no  more  of  the  sewage  than  they  like,  and  only 
when  they  like. 

The  sewage  farm  consists  of  about  ninety-six  acres,  of 
which  about  eighty-three  are  under  irrigation,  half  being 
pasture  land  and  the  rest  Italian  rye  grass. 

The  soil  is  a  very  porous  loam  to  the  depth  of  from  two 
to  six  feet,  under  which  there  is  gravel  lying  upon  chalk. 
The  soil  is,  therefore,  admirably  suited  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses. 

The  town  of  Worthing  has  a  resident  population  of 
about  7,500,  and  it  is  so  well  drained  and  sewered  that 
the  flow  of  sewage  during  the  day  time  is  at  the  rate  of 
66,000  gallons  per  hour. 

For  thesakoof  economising  the  steam-engine  pov. 


the  water-works,  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of  the  town  is 
brought  by  gravitation  to  two  sewage  tanks  or  wells  about 
thirty  feet  deep,  adjoining  the  chalk  wells  from  which  the 
water-supply  of  the  town  is  obtained,  and  it  is  lifted  from 
these  tanks  by  the  water-works'  engine  to  a  height  of 
about  nine  feet  above  the  ground,  and  delivered  by  means 
of  a  wooden  trough  to  the  irrigation  grounds  belonging 
to  the  Land  Improvement  Society.  In  this  manner  about 
four-fifths  of  the  day  sewage,  but  none  of  the  night,  is  dis- 
tributed upon  the  land,  which,  as  usual,  is  sodden  and 
offensive.  The  composition  of  the  sewage  and  of  the  effluent 
water  was  as  follows  : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 

Kaw  sewage. 

Effluent  water. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Total  solid  matter  in  solution . 

30-33 

40-67 

Chloride  of  sodium    . 

— 

— 

Organic  matter  . 

2-37 

1-25 

Ammonia  .... 

0235 

0*089 

Ditto  organic 

0-075 

0-021 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates,  &c.     . 

0-338 

0-340 

Oxygen  required  to  oxydise 

0-323 

0423 

Matters  in  suspension 

4-38 

o-oo 

Organic  matter  . 

0-87 

o-oo 

Mineral  ditto 

351 

o-oo 

It  is  evident,  from  these  results,  that  the  sewage  of 
Worthing  is  largely  diluted  with  subsoil  water,  and  that 
it  is  of  little  value  for  agricultural  purposes  ;  but,  diluted 
as  it  is,  the  Land  Society  do  not  take  one-third  of  it,  the 
rest  being  allowed  to  flow  from  the  tanks  into  the  Teville 
stream,  which  carries  it  into  the  sea  to  the  eastward  of  the 
town.  Time  will  show  how  far  the  undertaking  of  the 
company  is  a  sanitary  success,  for  the  condition  of  the 
Teville  is  still  very  unsatisfactory,  and  the  proximity  of 
the  sewage  well  to  the  water-supply  well  is,  at  least,  sus- 
picious. 

As  to  the  commercial  profits  of  the  undertaking,  we 
could  obtain  but  little  information,  but  they  ought  to  be 
considerable,  seeing  that  the  sewage  is  put  upon  the  land 
and  given  to  the  company  by  the  local  authoritiy,  and  that 
the  company  can  take  it  only  when  they  choose. 


No.   VI. 

THE  SEWAGE  MEADOWS  AT  CARLISLE. 

The  population  of  Carlisle  is  about  31,000,  and  the 
sewage  of  the  town  amounts  to  about  800,000  or  900,000 
gallons  per  day.  It  flows  towards  the  river  Eden  by  two 
outfalls,  one  of  which  still  runs  into  the  bed  of  the  river, 
and  the  other  is  leased  to  Mr.  McDougall,  at  a  nominal 
rent,  for  fourteen  or  twenty-one  years.  The  Bewage  from 
this  outfall  amounts  to  about  600,000  gallons  a  day.  and 
it  flows  by  gravitation  to  a  well  at  Willow-holme,  which  is 
at  the  head  of  the  irrigation  fields.  It  is  then-  treated 
with  a  solution  of  carbolate  of  lime  in  the  proportion  of 
two  gallons  of  crudo  carbolic  acid  and  18  lbs.  of  lime  to 
the  day's  .sewage.  The  carholate  of  lime  runs  into  the 
now. igo  in  a  graduated  stream,  ami  the  mixture  u  lifted 
by  u  Gywnn's  pump,  that  li  worked  by  a  steam  ei 
of  eight-horsepower,  and  dkohasgtd  bio  ■  trough  upon 
a  rathe!  high  bank  which  skirts  ilm  fajfU)  '"»'  "OWil  bait  I 
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mile.  From  this  trough  it  is  distributed  upon  the  land, 
wherever  it  is  required,  by  moveable  iron  gutters,  about 
six  feet  long  and  a  foot  wide,  placed  end  to  end.  There 
are  about  forty  of  these  discharges,  and  they  are  changed 
every  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  so  that  the  -whole  of  the 
land,  amounting  to  about  120  acres,  i3  thus  irrigated  at 
least  three  times  a  year.  The  land  is  entirely  grazing 
land  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  is  let  to  a  butcher  of  the 
town  at  a  rental  of  £S  an  acre. 

The  soil  is  composed  to  a  considerable  depth  of  disin- 
tegrated red  sandstone,  and  is  so  porous  that  the  sewage 
quickly  disappears  from  the  surface,  and  is  lost  in  the 
subsoil  water,  there  being  no  actual  outfall  into  the  river. 
To  obtain,  therefore,  a  sample  of  the  effluent  water,  we 
were  obliged  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  collect  the 
subsoil  water.  This,  together  with  a  sample  of  the  original 
sewage,  was  snbmitted  to  analysis,  with  the  following  re- 
sults : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 


i  Raw  sewage.    Effluent  water 


Solid  matter  in  solution  . 
Chloride  of  sodium     . 
Organic  matter  . 
Ammonia  . 
Ditto  organic 
Nitrogen  as  nitrates,  &c.    . 
Oxygen  required  to  oxydise 


Mali-  nrion 

Organic  matter  . 
Mineral  ditto 


Grains. 

3017 

625 
1-920 
0*180 
0*036 


Grains. 
1767 

215 

0192 

0020 
0-103 
0278 


2- 17 
1-45 


Not 
ascertain- 
able. 


In  this  case  the  sewage  was  much  below  the  average 
strength,  and  was  evidently  diluted  to  a  large  extent  with 
subsoil  .  water  before  it  reached  the  works  ;  and  the 
effluent  water  obtained  from  the  hole  in  the  ground  was 
also  much  diluted  with  river  water,  so  that  the  purifying 
effect  of  the  land  upon  it  was  not  clearly  discoverable. 

One  fact,  however,  of  great  importance  was  manifest, 
namely,  that  the  addition  of  carbolate  of  lime  to  the 
sewage  arrested  its  decomposition,  and  prevented  it  from 
being  offensive  when  distributed  over  the  ground,  without 
injuring  vegetation. 

The  commercial  profits  of  this  undertaking  are  not  very 
clear,  although  we  were  informed  by  Mr.  McDougall  that 
he  had  spent  about  £1,800  upon  the  plant,  &c ,  of  the 
farm,  and  that  he  paid  all  the  cost  of  distributing  the 
sewage  upon  the  ground,  as  well  as  the  rent  of  it  (i'4  an 
acre)  ;  and  that  in  return  he  obtained  £8  an  acre  for  the 
land.     This  was  the  condition  of  things  in  1567. 
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(Continued.) 

Paris,  September,  1870. 
Having  now  considered  the  influence  of  traumatic 
lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  production  of  eschars,  it 
remains  to  pass  in  review  the  spontaneous  diseases  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  to  discover  which  are  those  which  more 
peculiarly  favour  its  development.  Intra-spinal  haemor- 
rhage and  acute  central  myelitis,  both  one  and  the  other 


producing  irritation  of  all  the  parts  of  the  grey  matter 
in  a  certain  extent  of  its  length,  give  rise,  generally,  to 
the  rapid  formation  of  eschars.  On  the  other  hand,  es- 
chars usually  are  wanting  in  cases  where  the  grey  sub- 
stance is  not  affected  in  the  central  parts,  but  only  in  the 
area  of  the  anterior  cornua?,  as  is  seen  in  infantile  paraly- 
sis and  general  spinal  palsy.  Diseases  almost  exclusively 
limited  to  the  whole  columns  do  not  produce  them.  And 
we  may  say  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  tumours,  Pott's 
disease,  or  partial  myelitis,  which,  in  truth,  alter  the 
spinal  cord  in  its  whole  thickness,  but  only  for  a  very 
short  part  of  its  length.  Thus,  eschars  in  case  of  spinal 
disease  are  the  consequence,  not  of  absence  of  action  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  centre,  but  of  irritation  of  some  of  its 
parts. 

Disturbance  of  the  nutrition  of  parts  consecutive  on 
lesions  of  the  nerve-centres  have  pietty  frequently  their 
seat  in  the  joints.  The  differences  which  these  articular 
affections  present,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  primitive 
lesions,  authorise  us  to  distinguish  two  principal  groups  of 
these.  The  first  comprehends  those  resembling  acute  or 
sub-acute  rheumatism,  that  is  accompanied  by  swelling, 
redness  and  pain,  sometimes  rather  acute  and  sometimes 
ending  in  effusion  into  the  joints.  Acute  or  sub-acute  in- 
flammation of  the  joints  of  paralysed  limbs  may  also  arise  in 
myelitis,  as  is  shown  by  the  cases  of  Gull  and  others  where 
joint  affections  developed  themselves  whilst  eschars  were 
arising.  In  the  joint  affections  of  hemiplegic  patients, 
described  first  in  1846  by  Scott  Alison  and  then  by  Brown- 
Sequard,  these  are  limited  to  the  paralysed  limbs,  and 
particularly  to  the  upper  extremity.  They  occur  more 
frequently  after  softening  of  the  brain,  more  rarely 
after  cerebral  haemorrhage.  They  habitually  arise  fifteen 
days  or  a  month  alter  the  attack,  at  the  moment  of  the 
appearance  of  tardy  contractions,  or  even  later  than  this. 
We  easily  comprehend  the  interest  which  these  affe. 
present  in  a  diagnostic  point  of  view,  since  acute  articular 
rheumatism  is  an  affection  which  is  often  bound  up  with 
certain  forms  of  cerebral  softening,  and  also  sometimes 
appears  after  wounds.  On  the  other  hand,  many  spinal 
affections  are  wrongly  attributed  to  rheumatism,  because 
of  the  existence  of  joint  complications.  The  clinical 
characters  which  make  the  latter  easily  recognisable  are 
principally : — Their  limitation  to  the  joints  of  the 
paralysed  limbs,  and  the  co  existence  of  other  disorders 
of  nutrition  of  the  same  kind,  such  as  eschar-,  and,  when 
the  cord  is  affected,  acute  muscular  atrophy  and  cystitis, 
The  type  of  the  second  group  of  spinal  joint  affec- 
tions is  met  with  in  locomotor  ataxy.  This  affection 
coincides,  it  may  be  said,  with  the  debut  of  the  ataxv. 
Without  any  external  cause,  a  swelling  of  the  limb  may 
appear,  generally  without  pain  or  fever.  In  a  few  days 
the  general  tumefaction  disappears,  but  there  remains  at 
the  level  of  the  joint  a  swelling  resulting  from  hydrar- 
throsis. One  or  two  weeks  after  the  invasion  we  find  a 
crackling,  which  shows  an  already  grave  alteration  of  the 
articular  surfaces.  Consecutive  luxations  sometimes 
occur.  These  joint  affections  occupy  most  frequently  the 
knee,  the  shoulder,  or  the  elbow.  The  ends  of  the  arti- 
culations become  sometimes  greatly  wasted.  Thus,  to 
three  months'  time,  the  head  of  the  humerus  may  be- 
come entirely  destroyed.  M.  Charcot  remarks  that  there 
is  usually  complete  absence  of  any  traumatic,  or  rheurua- 
tismal,  or  gouty  cause  for  such  phenomena.  Volkmann 
has  given  it  as  hi3  opinion  that  the  joint  affections  of 
ataxic  patients  is  simply  the  result  of  the  distortion  which 
the  ligaments  undergo  ;  but  they  occur  also  in  the  upper 
extremity.  The  clinical  characters  of  these  joint  affec- 
tions are  truly  specific.  The  debut  is  sudden,  marked  by 
a  general  swelling  of  the  limb,  not  produced  by  ordinary 
cedema  ;  the  rapid  alteration  of  the  osseous  surfaces,  and, 
lastly,  its  appearance  at  a  determinate  epoch  of  the 
disease  to  which  it  is  related,  are  all  curi 

The  following  is  the  direct  answer  to  the  question  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  joint  affection.  Believing,  as  If. 
Charcot  did,  that  it  was,  indeed,  a  lesion  belonging  to 
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the  spinal  affection,  he  found  by  minute  examination 
that  it  could  not  be  attributed  to  any  lesion  of  the  nerves 
of  the  periphery.  He  therefore  believes  that  he  has 
shown  that  the  lesions  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  are 
the  origin  of  these  joint  affections  in  locomotor  ataxy. 
It  is  not  rare  to  see  the  grey  matter  affected  in  this 
disease  ;  but  generally  it  is  only  so  in  the  posterior  horns 
of  the  cord.  But  this  was  not  the  case  in  two  cases  of 
locomotor  ataxia  with  joint  affection,  in  which  micro- 
scopic examination  was  made  of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
anterior  cornua  were,  in  these  two  cases,  remarkably 
atrophied ;  a  certain  number  of  nerve-cells,  especially 
those  of  the  external  group,  had  disappeared  without 
leaving  any  trace.  The  alteration,  besides,  was  chiefly 
noticeable  in  the  anterior  cornu  on  the  side  corresponding 
to  the  articular  lesion.  It  was  seated  in  the  cervical 
region  in  the  shoulder-joint  affection,  above  the  lumbar 
region  in  the  knee-joint  affection.  Above  and  below 
these  points,  the  grey  substances  of  the  anterior  cornua 
were  healthy.  From  all  of  the  foregoing,  it  is  probable 
that  the  inflammatory  process,  primarily  developed  in 
the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  by  extending  itself 
gradually  to  certain  regions  of  the  anterior  cornua,  has 
been  enabled  to  develope  the  joint  affection.  If  this 
were  the  case,  we  might  naturally  be  inclined  to  admit 
that  the  joint  affections  of  myelitis  and  those  ensuing 
after  softening  of  the  brain  result  from  the  invasion  of 
these  same  grey  regions  of  the  spinal  cord.  In  the  case 
of  cerebral  softening,  the  descending  sclerosis  of  one  of 
the  lateral  columns  might  b3  looked  upon  as  the  point  of 
departure  of  the  diffusion  of  the  inflammatory  process. 
Remak  and  others  have  recently  remarked,  in  progressive 
muscular  atrophy,  some  joint  affections  which  much  re- 
semble by  their  characters  the  joint  affection  of  the 
ataxy.  There  is  nothing  which  ought  to  surprise  us  in 
this,  when  we  consider  that  a  lesion  of  the  nerve-cells  of 
the  anterior  cornua  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  ap- 
pears to  be  the  origin  of  progressive  muscular  atrophy. 
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[letter  from  our  special  correspondent.] 

Reception  Room,  Liverpool, 

21st  September,  1870. 

The  Fortieth  Meeting  of  this  Association  has,  without 
doubt,  been  a  special  success.  The  previous  Liverpool 
meeting  had  been  held  sixteen  years  before  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby.  The  progress  of 
the  town,  with  its  gorgeous  buildings  (unequalled  out  of 
London),  is  but  typical  of  the  stride  that  science  itself  has 
made  in  this  term  of  sixteen  years.  The  local  papers 
seem  to  think  "  the  present  gathering  not  so  remarkable 
for  the  presence  of  distinguished  men  as  that  held  here  on 
that  occasion."  We  confess  we  do  not  see  the  point  of 
this  observation.  When  we  meet  in  street  or  platform 
the  familiar  faces  of  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Murchison,  Cob- 
bold,  Farr,  Gassiot,  Houghton,  Jevons,  Lyell,  Lubbock, 
Lankester,  Stokes  (Cambridge),  Rolleston,  Richardson, 
Roscoe,  Angus  Smith,  Thomson,  Williamson,  Grove,  and 
many  others  who  are  the  bone  and  sinews  of  progressive 
knowledge — can  we  wish  for  much  more. 

It  is  true  that  we  missed  the  foreigners.  This  branch 
of  the  visitors  forms  one  of  the  most  admirable  adjuncts 
of  such  meetings  as  these,  but  the  iron  grip  of  war  has 
for  a  time  barbarianized  those  great  countries,Germany  and 
France- the  cradles  of  science — and  Great  Britain  bus 
on  this  occasion  been  thrown  upon  its  own  resources,  ami 
we  must  confess  that  it  has  done  its  duty  well.  Although 
restricted  from  this  particular  feast  of  Minerva,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  science  will,  like  the  Phoenix,  rise  with  re- 
doubled vigour  amongst  our  continental  brethren. 

The  visitors  at  the  Liverpool  meeting  had  an  oppor- 


tunity of  listening  to  perhaps  two  of  the  finest  orators 
within  the  realms  of  science.  The  president  is,  perhaps, 
one  of  the  best  chairmen,  or  impromptu  speakers,  I  have 
met,  and  it  is  really  a  treat  to  have  dropped  across  him 
in  a  "  Sectional  Meeting."  The  palm  of  oratory  must, 
however,  be  awarded  to  Tyndall,  whose  excellent  con- 
structive faculty,  finely  rounded  phrases,  and  rich 
imagery,  creates  a  feeling  of  intense  pleasure  to  the 
listener.  A  slight  touch  of  verbosity  occasionally  mars 
them,  but  what  of  that,  it  is  no  import.  His  discourse 
"  On  the  Scientific  use  of  the  Imagination  "  is  an  Essay 
equally  suited  to  quiet  perusal  as  it  was  to  delivery. 

In  the  Chemical  Section,  on  Tuesday  last,  Professor 
Williamson  brought  before  the  members  present,  the  im- 
portant question  of  Government  Aid  to  Science.  It 
seems  that  the  Government  Commissioners  propose  form- 
ing a  college  of  their  own  for  the  Indian  Service.  He  con- 
demned this,  and  other  contemplated  recommendations. 
The  feeling  against  Government  monopoly  of  scientific 
education  is  strongly  felt,  as  it  should  be,  by  the  "  B.A.s"  ; 
and,  when  we  consider  that  the  Commission  was  insti- 
tuted at  their  request,  their  opinion,  if  firmly  expressed, 
should  have  considerable  weight.  We  want  State  aid, 
but  not  monopoly.  We  want  development  of  talent,  not 
a  Government  nomination. 

The  Geographical  and  Biological  Sections,  as  usual,  at- 
tracted a  large  concourse  of  outsiders.  Letters,  such  as 
Sir  Samuel  Baker's,  from  the  White  Nile  in  Africa,  and 
Sir  Roderick  Murchison's  communication  about  Living- 
stone, could  not  fail  in  attracting  all  the  non-scientific 
public. 

Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  and  his  papers,  created  a  consider- 
able amount  of  interest,  particularly  as  there  was  an  at- 
tempt to  condemn  vivisection  by  practically  stopping  all 
grants  for  researches  in  which  vivisection  was  used.  As 
regards  the  use  of  vivisection  for  lecture  demonstration, 
it  is,  perhaps,  open  to  discussion,  but  that  such  can  be 
prohibited  in  original  research  is  absurd. 

The  prevailing  topic  at  the  Liverpool  Meeting  has  been 
Biogenesis  and  its  attendant  phenomena — changes  pro- 
duced by  germinal  ferments — infectious  diseases  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  &c.  The  term  Biogenesis  is 
used  by  Huxley  to  express  the  hypothesis  that  living 
matter  always  arises  from  the  agency  of  pre-existing 
living  matter. 

The  President's  address  was  completely  taken  up  with 
this  and  kindred  subjects.  The  discourse  of  Tyndall  was 
inseparably  connected  with  them,  whilst  there  were  no 
less  than  twelve  or  more  section  papers  all  dealing  with 
these  interesting  points  of  investigation.  Mr.  Tichborne 
entered  into  the  chemical  part  of  the  question  in  the 
Chemical  Section,  which  brought  forth  Professors  Roscoe, 
Williamson,  and  Angus  Smith. 

The  Committee  Reports  were  elaborate  and  important, 
but  it  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  do  them  justice, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  all  went  on  as  merrily  as  marriage 
bells,  and  only  one  little  point  tended  to  mar  the  hilarity 
of  the  Meeting  for  1870,  it  was  the  severe  and  sudden 
illnesss  of  one  of  the  most  valued  and  well-known  mem- 
bers of  the  Association.  His  necessitated  return  to  town 
cast  for  some  time  a  gloom  over  the  section,  where  he  was 
so  much  respected. 


Diphtheritic  Paralysis. 

Dr.  Leube  reports  a  case  (ArcJi.  /.  Klin.  Med),  in  which  in 
addition  to  tho  loss  of  motor  power,  there  were  lowering  of  the 
sensibility  of  the  skin,  and  complete  loss  of  sensation  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  tho  larynx  above  the  free  border  of  the 
vocal  cords  ;  whilst  coughing  waa  excited  as  soon  aa  a  sound 
was  passed  below  the  glottis.  The  difference  is  explained  by 
the  lower  part  being  Bupplied  by  the  tracheal  branch  of  the 
recurrent  as  well  aa  by  the  auperior  laryngeal  nerve.  The 
patient  waa  fed  for  ten  days  by  means  of  an  OMopfaagsftl  tube, 
and  treated  with  strychnine,  injected  subcutaneously  in 
of  gr.  1-12  to  1-4  daily.  There  waa  rapid  improvement  in  all 
the  symptoms. 
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BABY  FARMING. 


Margaret  Waters  has  been  found  guilty,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death.  This  conclusion  to  the  case  which  has  ?o 
long  agitated  the  public  mind  is  not  surprising.  From  the 
details  that  had  already  been  published,  and  from  what  we 
had  otherwise  learned,  we  were  quite  prepared  for  it. 
Until  the  trial  had  been  held,  we  felt  it  right  to  refrain 
from  the  expression  of  such  an  opinion,  but  now  there  can 
be  no  reason  for  reticence.  We  may  therefore  freely  state 
that  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  case  in  question  is  only 
one  of  many  in  which  traffic  in  human  life  is  constantly 
carried  on,  and  that  some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  put  an 
end  to  such  a  scandal. 

Before  we  offer  our  own  suggestion  as  to  the  step  we 
consider  advisable,  we  may,  however,  stay  to  make  one  or 
two  casual  observations  on  the  trial  itself.  In  the  first 
place  we  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  the  professional  evi- 
dence as  related  in  the  newspapers.  We  do  not  question 
that  narcotics  had  been  employed  as  believed  by  all  the 
medical  men  who  saw  the  infants.  The  symptoms  were, 
in  fact,  unmistakable.  But  we  object  to  the  very  positive 
terms  in  which  some  asserted  that  such  agents  should  never 
be  given  to  young  people.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  that 
the  younger  the  child,  the  more  susceptible  is  it  to  the  influ- 
ence of  narcotics,  and  that  they  ought  never  to  be  adminis- 
tered except  with  great  caution,  aud  under  medical  advice. 
But  we  are  free  to  confess  that  we  have  ourselves  given 
opiates  to  infants  with  great  success,  and  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  exclude  them  from  our  pharmacopoeia,  although 
told  rather  flippantly  that  they  kill  babies  "like  a  shot." 
Many  years  ago  we  related  to  a  coroner  our  practice  in 
this  respect,  and  thereby  saved  a  brother  practitioner  from 
an  undeserved  rebuke,  which  might  have  resulted  from 
such  positive  testimony  as  that  given  in  the  case  now 
under  consideration.  There  is  another  point  in  this  respect, 
everyone  knows  that  many  soothing  syrups  and  other  nos- 
trums, freely  sold  by  chemists,  contain  opiates,  and  are 
constantly  administered  without  medical  advice  to  young 
children  by  the  most  affectionate  mothers.     We  admit  the 


practice  is  to  be  reprehended  a3  highly  dangerous,  and  the 
public  sale  of  such  compounds  is  a  disgrace.  But  the  prac- 
tice exists.  Nay  !  Is  so  universal,  that  if  minute  doses  of 
opium  were  generally  fatal  to  babies,  there  would  be  few 
grown  up  people  in  these  islands. 

We  may  congratulate  one  witness  that  he  did  not  coun- 
tenance the  absurd  notion  of  the  public  that  lime-water 
was  added  to  the  milk  of  these  unfortunate  infants  with 
the  view  of  poisoning  them.  Even  baby  farmers  need  not 
be  painted  blacker  than  they  are,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  lime-water  was  used  in  good  faith. 

Let  us  guard  against  misunderstanding.  We  are  not 
controverting  the  statement  that  drugging  in  excess  was 
resorted  to,  to  shorten  the  lives  of  the  babies  at  Brixton — 
the  evidence  on  that  point  is  clear  enough.  There  is, 
therefore,  the  less  necessity  for  exaggerating  the  dangers  of 
giving  opium  to  children,  and  in  a  Law  Court  we  do  not 
like  to  see  statements  so  sweeping  as  to  exclude  exceptional 
instances. 

Having  discharged  a  duty  as  Medical  Journalists,  in  al- 
luding to  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  have  no  intention  of 
following  the  other  particulars  of  the  case.  The  public  has 
at  last  learned  what  many  have  long  felt  assured  was  the 
horrible  practice.  A  case  has  been  tracked  home,  and  yet 
we  do  not  think  that  it  is  an  isolated  one;  nor  do  we  be- 
lieve it  is  the  worst  in  existence.  We  are  now  brought 
face  to  face  with  a  social  plague-spot,  that  demands  the 
earnest  attention  of  all,  and  opens  up  many  problems 
to  which  we  have  not  to-day  space  to  allude. 

Nor  is  the  subject  new.  These  recent  disclosures  carry 
us  back  to  the  early  part  of  last  century,  when,  as  des- 
cribed by  Captain  Coram,  numbers  of  helpless  infants 
were  found  exposed  by  the  roadside.  Indeed,  we  appear 
to  have  retrograded,  for  in  those  days  there  is  reason  to 
believe  the  little  victims  were  the  offspring  of  the  poorer 
classes,  in  the  present  many  of  them  evidently  belong  to 
persons  removed  from  the  immediate  pressure  of  pecuniary 
difficulty.  In  the  columns  of  this  journal,  we  some  years 
since,  inserted  a  series  of  letters  disclosing  the  nefarious 
practices  of  advertising  quacks,  who,  under  various  aliases, 
ministered  to  the  vices  of  the  age  and  fleeced  their  victims. 
We  have  since  helped  to  expose  the  evils  of  Baby-farm3 
and  the  practice  of  Baby-farming,  it  is  now  our  purpose  to 
direct  attention  to  the  existence  of  a  kindred  evil,  not  less 
serious  in  its  nature,  and  we  fear  even  more  murderous  in 
practice. 

From  enquiries  we  have  instituted,  we  have  reason  to 
know  there  are  in  London  and  its  suburbs  numerous  es- 
tablishments in  which  "  ladies  may  receive  every  atten- 
tion during  confinement,  and  be  assured  of  the  strictest 
secresy."  The  mere  fact  of  a  woman  seeking  such  a  place, 
for  her  hour  of  trial  is  primd  facie  evidence  of  the  child 
being  not  welcome  ;  for  what  female  legitimately  about  to 
become  a  mother  would  desire  to  be  amongst  strangers  at 
such  a  time  ?  The  proprietors  of  these  establishments, 
well  versed  in  the  practice  of  their  art,  undertake  all  the 
duties  of  midwifery,  and  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt, 
although  legal  proof  may  be  wanting,  that  in  some  cases 
the  infant  never  sees  light  but  is  ruthlessly  stifled  in  its 
birth.  These  houses  are  well  known  to  the  police,  who 
are  convinced  that  it  is  from  them  that  the  still-born 
babes  found  in  the  neighbouring  gardens  must  have  come, 
but  they  are  unable  to  prove  it  therefore  are  prudently 
silent.     Yet,  day  after  day,  bodies  are  found  in  the  streets 
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and  squares  of  London,  scores  in  each  week,  thousands 
every  year,  and  nothing  is  done  to  check  the  practice. 

We  may  be  asked  what  can  be  done  ?  As  we  have 
pointed  out  the  evil  we  may  be  fairly  called  upon  to  pre- 
scribe the  remedy.  In  the  praceedings  of  the  Commission 
of  Inquiry  into  the  Trade  outrages  in  Sheffield,  we  have  a 
precedent  which  it  would  be  well  to  follow  in  the  present 
case.  As  we  have  stated  the  police  can  point  out  the 
houses  and  find  the  occupiers.  Cannot  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion be  appointed  to  induce  some  of  their  accomplices  by 
fear  of  punishment  or  hopes  of  pardon  to  disclose  the  work- 
ing of  the  system,  and  devise  some  means  for  regulating 
such  establishments  by  placing  them  under  the  inspection 
of  competent  medical  officers  ? 


§fote  0«  femtt  9flQif& 

About  the  War  and  Wounded 
Under  the  date  of  September  12th,  1870,  a  Paris  Corres- 
pondent writes  to  us  as  follows  : — 

I  suppose  I  must  tell  you  something  more  about  what  is 
going  on  in  this  sad  city,  with  respect  to  the  ambulances. 
It  has  been  noticed  that  the  wounded  soldiers  who  arrived 
recently  at  the  terminus  of  the  Strasbourg  railway  after  the 
last  combats,  in  place  of  being  installed,  as  they  generally 
have  been,  in  closed  railway  compartments,  are  laid  on  straw 
in  open  waggons.  This  mode  of  transport  is  recommended 
by  many  doctors  as  being  more  wholesome,  and  is  to  be 
adopted  whenever  the  weather  is  fine  enough  to  permit  of 
it.  It  is  curious  that  waggon  ambulances  have  not  been 
adopted,  like  those  made  use  of  in  the  United  States  during 
the  slave-war.  Dr.  Evans,  of  nitrous  oxide  celebrity, 
writes  to  say  that,  in  that  war  a  very  large  number  of  the 
wounded  had  to  be  transported  by  rail  to  the  Northern  States. 
Now,  the  shaking  of  ordinary  carriages  exposed  more  or  less 
the  wounded  to  painful  tortures.  Accordingly,  in  order  to 
lessen  or  prevent  these,  a  member  of  the  Sanitary  Commis- 
sion devised  the  model  of  a  waggon,  which,  by  mechanical 
means,  might  assure  the  comfortable  transport  of  the 
wounded.  Twelve  of  these  carriages,  communicating  be- 
tween the  army  and  the  hospitals,  were  constantly  in  use. 
Litter-beds,  which  could  be  detached  at  will,  without  dis- 
turbing the  patients,  are  disposed  regularly  on  each  side  of 
the  carriage,  and  hung  by  means  of  india-rubber  bands 
which  lessen  the  shocks.  The  ventilation  was  carefully 
attended  to,  and  the  light  softly  tempered.  There  were 
pipes  for  communicating  with  the  surgeons  and  the  male 
and  female  attendants.  These  latter  had  in  their  care, 
neatly  packed,  provisions  of  tea,  coffee,  and  drugs  ;  a  neat 
stove  for  cooking  was  in  the  carriage,  &c.  Dr.  Thurston, 
director-general  of  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  at 
Nashville,  said  he  was  persuaded  that  the  rapid  transport, 
the  careful  treatment  during  the  journey,  and  the  care  of 
the  attendants  had  saved  many  lives.  And  Dr.  Bantam 
made  the  observation,  that  he  had  transported  20,472 
patients  by  railway,  and  only  lost  one  of  them.  It  is  a 
great  pity  that,  as  the  French  and  German  people  have  de- 
termined to  kill  each  other  for  some  reason  or  other,  which 
I,  as  anon-fighting  man,  do  not  understand,  the  Army  au- 
thorities had  not  been  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  in 
that  admirable  work  the  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  United 
Slates. 
Dr.  Savoye,  an  old  M.P.  here  has  put  his  house  at  Exci- 


deuil  at  the  service  of  the  wounded,  and  Clichy  prison  has 
been  put  to  the  same  good  destination.  Versailles  and  St. 
Cloud  palaces,  too,  are  to  be  used  for  ambulances.  So  much 
for  utility  as  against  imperial  splendours.  There  are  four 
sedentary  ambulances  of  the  Parisian  press,  one  at  the  Ecole 
des  ponts-et-chausies,  in  the  Rue  des  Saints-piers,  another 
in  the  Avenue  de  TEmpereur  (now  I  believe  called  the 
Avenue  de  Victor  Noir),  a  third  in  the  Rue  de  Coureelles 
and  the  fourth  in  the  Conservation  des  Arts-et-metiers. 
Another  ambulance  of  forty  beds  is  established  at  Cour- 
bevoie  by  the  inhabitants  by  private  subscription,  and  the 
splendid  chateau  of  the  Central  Society  of  Agriculture  at 
Harcourt  (Eure)  has  been  made  into  an  hospital. 

An  admirable  writer  in  the  Mouvement  Medical  advises 
that  courses  on  diseases  of  armies  and  special  lectures  on 
bandages  and  the  dressing  of  wounds  should  be  carried  on 
continually,  and  that  there  should  be  also  lectures  on  the 
hygiene  of  camps  at  the  same  time.     According  to  the 
Debats,  there  are  a  good  number  of  the  wounded  soldiers 
from  Reichsoffen  now  in  the  military  hospital  of  Versailles. 
It  is  said  that  the  stupid  intendance  has  kept  many  mili- 
tary surgeons  at  Versailles,  instead  of  allowing  the  patients 
to  be  attended  to  by  civilian?,  and  sending  the  surgeons  to 
the  Seat  of  War,  when  they  were  so  greviously  wanted  re- 
cently.    The  best  thing  the  poor  senate  did  just  before  its 
dissolution,  was  to  grant  the  whole  of  the  vast  space  it  had 
at  its  command  for  an  ambulance.     M.  Nolaton,  himself  a 
senator,  was  to  be  the  director-general  of  this  great  ambu- 
lance, and  the  physicians  appointed  were  Dr.  Boyer  and 
Dr.  Constantin  Paul.     It  is  said  that  thousands  of  Prussian 
soldiers  are  in  the  hospitals  of  Nancy  and  other  towns, 
suffering  from    choleraic    dysentery.     Would    that    such 
miseries  would  soften  the  hearts  of  Bismarck  and  the  fata- 
list King  of  Prussia,  and  make  it  more  easy  to  make  peace 
in  this  distracted   land.     A  touching  visit  was  recently 
made  by  the  secretary  of  the  ambulance  of  the  Parisian 
Press,  accompanied  by  other  gentlemen  to  the  wounded 
sjldiers  in  the  military  hospitals  in  Paris,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  these  poor  fellows  would  like  to  be  sent  home 
to  their  native  villages  and  to  assist  them  and  their  families 
in  case  of  needy  circumstances.     This  is  to  be  done  to  all 
the  hospitals  for  wounded  throughout  France.     Verily,  Ave 
advance  in  civilisation  in  some  things  although,  we  appear 
to  retrograde  in  others.     The  following  letter  has  beeu 
written  to  General  Trochu  {Union  Medicate) 

"  General,  I  take  the  liberty  to  recommend  to  all  your 
solicitude  the  organisation  of  the  surgical  service  of  the 
Garde  Nationalc  Mobile,  which  in  a  few  days  may  be  in  face 
of  the  enemy.  As  it  at  present  is  constituted,  each  bat- 
talion has  only  an  assistant  major,  chosen  among -the  stu- 
dents, who  are  even  materially  unable  to  give  in  most  cases 
any  efficacious  assistance.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  if  an  appeal  were  made  to  the  young  doctors  of  the  civil 
hospitals,  they  would  not  be  long  in  sending  in  their  names, 
too  glad  to  be  of  service  to  their  friends. 

"  Signed,  Hourteloup.  " 

It  has  been  announced  that  If.  Husson  intended  to  re- 
tiin   all   the  "internes"  in  the  Parisian  hospitals.     But 

whatever  was  his  attentions,  it  is  certain  that  most  of  the 
hospitals  are  wanting  in  these  constituents  of  their  stalls. 

Russia,  it  is  said  has  appointed  a  commission  to  create 
B  medical  reserve  of  1,000  surgeons.  How  much  better 
would  it  have  been  for  the  combatants  had  such  a  step  been 
taken  by  them.     Wo   have  already  urged  that  this  should 
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be  done,  and  we  would  repeat  that  large  numbers  of  our 
Army  Surgeons  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  gain  experience 
in  the  field,  and  help  the  sick  and  wounded. 

Cattle  plague  is  seriously  inconveniencing  the  Prus- 
sians, especially  round  Metz. 

Fever,  cholera,  and  dysentery  are  also  committing 
ravages,  the  extent  of  which  is  being,  as  far  a3  possible, 
concealed.  When,  after  the  war,  the  long  list  of  dead 
is  reckoned,  it  will  be  seen  how  terrible  has  been  the 
havoc  of  disease. 

The  Irish  assistance  has  been  gratefully  accepted  by 
France. 

Extraordinary  cases  are  alluded  to  by  many  corres- 
pondents, and  after  the  war  is  over  we  do  not  doubt  that 
mo3t  valuable  contributions  to  military  surgery  will  be 
made.  We  are  only  sorry  so  few  of  our  own  military 
brethren  have  been  sent  to  profit  by  the  awful  lessons. 

Of  the  numerous  letters  from  the  Seat  of  War,  com- 
municated to  the  papers  by  the  National  Society,  that 
of  Dr.  M'Cormack,  dated  Sedan,  September  16th,  and 
published  in  all  the  dailies  last  Saturday,  will  attract  par- 
ticular attention.  Our  respected  confrere  is  chief  of  the 
Anglo-American  Ambulance  at  Sedan,  and  his  former  con- 
ributions  to  our  columns  will  make  his  name  familiar  to 
our  reader?.     We  regret  we  have  no  space  for  extracts. 


The  Liverpool  Reports. 
We  cannot  say  much  for  the  reports  of  the  Liverpool 
Scientific  Congress  that  have  appeared  in  the  p*per~.  l< 
it  the  war  that  has  upset  the  reporters,  and  made  the  staff 
look  upon  the  Congress  as  a  bore.  Even  UTature,  to  which 
we  looked  this  year  to  supply  such  an  account  as  we  should 
like  to  see,  has  disappointed  us.  When  we  saw  Xaturc's 
preliminary  articles  on  Liverpool,  we  exclaimed,  now  at 
last  we  shall  have  an  accurate  and  complete  resume"  of 
everything.  But  patience,  perhaps  another  year  we  shall 
have  peace,  and  then  science  may  be  better  served.  There 
is  enterprise  enough  amongst  as,  and  nowhere  more  mani- 
fest than  in  Nature,  but  here,  we  fancy,  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity has  been  thrown  away.  The  journal  of  science, 
jmr  excellence,  was  the  one  to  give  a  perfect  account  of  the 
Scientific  Congress  of  the  vear. 


Nephrotomy. 
A  new  operation  is  likely  to  be  introduced  under  this 
name.  In  the  Annates  de  la  Soc.  Me  J.  dt  Li'-je  are  given 
the  particulars  of  a  case  of  successful  excision  of  the  entire 
kidney.  The  operator  was  Professor  Simon,  and  the  occa- 
sion was  the  following  : — Having  met  with  strong  and  ex- 
tensive adhedons  in  a  case  of  ovariotomy,  M.  Simon  was 
obliged  to  excise  at  once  the  two  ovaries  and  the  uteru3  it- 
self. The  left  ureter,  involved  in  these  adhesions,  was 
divided,  and  from  this,  notwithstanding  the  cure,  a  double 
fistula  resulted  ;  one  opening  being  situated  below  the 
umbilicus  in  the  abdominal  cicatrix,  and  the  other  in  the 
stump  of  the  cervix  uteri  and  vagina.  It  being  impossible 
to  effect  the  occlusion  of  these  fistulas  by  the  autoplastic 
process,  VL  Simon  attempted  the  extirpation  of  the  kidney. 
Taking  his  stand  on  the  fact  that  ovariotomy,  uterotomy, 
and  splenotomy  are  even  more  serious  as  regards  the  injury 
done  to  the  peritoneum,  and  supposing  that  the  function  of 
the  excised  kidney  might  be  performed  by  its  fellow,  he 


made  some  experiments  so  as  to  judge  beforehand  of  the 
chances  of  this  operation.  Four  dogs  were  submitted  to 
it,  of  which  only  one  died,  the  other  three  recovered. 
From  this  he  concluded  that  life  is  compatible  with  the  re- 
moval of  a  kidney. 

On  the  2nd  of  August,  1S69,  the  operation  was  performed 
at  the  hospital  of  Heidelberg  as  follows: — The  patient 
being  chloroformed  and  laid  on  her  back,  a  first  incision  of 
the  integuments  was  carried  from  the  lower  edge  of  the 
eleventh  rib  to  half-way  between  the  twelfth  and  the  crest 
of  the  ilium  at  a  distance  of  some  six  centimetres  outside 
the  spinal  apophyses  of  the  vertebra.  Then  dividing  layer 
by  layer  the  subjacent  tissues,  the  aponeuroses  of  the  inter- 
nal oblique  and  tranversalis  muscles,  he  pressed  down  the 
external  border  of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  along  which  the 
incision  had  been  made,  and  the  quadratus  Inmborum  was 
divided.  The  kidney  being  thus  exposed  without  the 
infliction  of  injury  on  the  greater  or  less  abdominal  nerves, 
or  on  any  important  organ,  its  cellule-adipose  capsule  was 
opened  from  above  downwards,  and  the  organ  itself,  iso- 
lated, enucleated  with  the  finger,  sprang  out.  A  firm  liga- 
ture was  applied  to  the  renal  vessels,  and  the  excision  was 
made,  leaving  only  a  portion  of  the  hilu3  intended  to  act 
\nt  d'apjnii  to  the  ligature,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
slipping.  A  few  sutures  reunited  the  two  edges  of  the  in- 
cision. Forty  minutes  sufficed  for  the  performance  of  this 
delicate  operation. 

Next  day  bilious  vomitings,  probably  due  to  the  chloro- 
form, ensued  without  much  fever.  The  urine  was  turbid, 
and  in  small  quantity  ;  there  was  suppression  of  the  dis- 
charge by  the  fistula.     Skin  in 

Pulse  from  130  to  140  on  the  third  day  ;  symptoms  of 
incipient  peritonitis.  No  trace  of  the  paralysis  of  the 
lower  limbs  observed  in  the  dogs  which  had  undergone 
Nephrotomy.  No  delirium.  Local  state  satisfactory ;  pus 
in  small  amount  and  heilthy  ;  proud  flesh  at  the  bottom 
of  the  wound.  Some  points  of  suture  were  removed.  On 
November  (August  ?)  13th,  there  was  no  longer  any  fever, 
appetite  good  ;  the  patient  regained  strength,  and  began  to 
sit  up.  On  the  29th,  the  wound  had  cicatrised,  except  the 
opening  for  the  ligatures,  discharging  one  or  two  drops  of 
pus  daily,  the  patient  left  hospital  quite  well  some  days 
subsequently. 

"Peculiar"  Idiotcy. 

Tite  direction  of  the  learned  judge  that  the  jury  should 
acquit  the  "  Peculiar  People  "  of  criminal  negligence  in 
omitting  to  obtain  proper  medical  aid  for  their  dying  child, 
appears,  though  no  doubt  strictly  legal,  as  illogical  and 
unmeaning,  in  the  light  of  common  sense,  as  the  mania  of 
the  Peculiar  People  themselves.  His  lordship  directed  au 
acquittal  because  the  medical  witnesses  would  not  swear 
that  the  child  would  certainly  Lave  recovered  if  due  medi- 
cal care  had  been  given. 

The  evidence  was  thus  literally  at  fault,  because  there 
was  no  absolute  proof  that  the  witholding  of  treatment 
was  the  certain  cause  of  death. 

But  what  witness  can  conscientiously  swear  to  such  a 
statement  ?  Who  cau  say  that  any  patient  would  certainly 
have  lived,  or  would  certainly  have  died,  if  such  and  such 
things  were  done.  Such  a  dictum  does  not  belong  to  any- 
thing humane,  and  it  seems  therefore  ridiculous  to  require 
from  a  witness  any  more  specific  declaration  than  that  the 
child's  chances  of  recovery  were  criminally  prejudiced  by 
witholding  medical  aid. 
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The  Yellow  Fever  in  Spain. 

A  most  alarming  report  has  come  to  us  of  the  existence 
of  a  frightful  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Barcelona  in 
Spain,  to  which  more  than  1,000  persons  had  already  suc- 
cumbed. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Glasgow  Mail  communicates  to 
that  journal  a  statement  on  the  subject,  which  throw  ridi- 
cule and  doubt  upon  the  statement  and  which  we  give 
quantum  valeat,  because  it  seems  to  us  not  in  the  least  im- 
probable that  an  outcry  about  fever  might  be  discounted 
by  the  Spanish  authorities  at  a  very  good  price. 

The  correspondent  says  : — 

"  It  has  gone  all  over  Europe  that  the  yellow  fever 
exists  at  Barcelona.  So  it  does — officially.  But  I  hear  on 
excellent  authority  that  it  is  not  the  real  yellow  fever  of 
the  tropics  at  all,  but  a  '  relapsing  fever,'  such  as  prevailed 
in  London  a  year  or  two  ago — stimulated,  no  doubt,  by 
the  smells  from  the  harbour,  which  has  been  dredged 
lately,  and  by  the  dirty  habits  and  poor  style  of  living  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter  in  which  it  appeared. 
Nevertheless,  the  Board  of  Health  (Junta  de  Sanidad) 
maintains  that  yellow  fever  exists,  and  Barcelona  has  been 
declared  'foul,'  and  placed  in  quarantine.  Spanish  officials 
love  quarantine,  for  it  gives  admirable  opportunities  for 
corruption  ;  and  what  do  they  care  about  the  commercial 
losses  of  other  nations  ?  The  Barcelonese  fever  was  sup- 
posed to  be  brought  by  a  steamer  from  Havannah.  .  That 
steamer  was  notoriously  in  a  suspicious  condition,  but  its 
passengers  were  allowed  to  land  on  paying  half  a  dollar  a 
head  !  Now  mark  how  an  act  of  this  kind — dishonest  in 
itself — falls  peculiarly  hard  upon  foreigners.  Soon  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  steamer  just  mentioned,  and  the 
panic  consequent  on  the  rumours  of  yellow  fever,  comes 
an  English  steamer  from  Marseilles,  with  a  clean  bill  of 
health,  and  free  from  illness.  The  Junta  de  Sanidad  im- 
mediately make  her  the  scapegoat — the  populace  being  en- 
raged against  themselves — and  send  her  to  Port  Mahon  for 
ten  days'  quarantine,  on  the  pretext  that,  though  having 
come  clean  from  Marseilles,  she  had  loaded  in  the  Black 
Sea.  By  this  measure  a  loss  of  hundreds  is  imposed  upon 
the  steamer's  owners,  and  she  has  to  run  the  risk  of  her 
cargo  of  wheat  being  spoiled. 

Disease  in  Omnibuses. 
Last  Monday  morning  was  very  foggy  in  London. 
Getting  into  an  omnibus  we  were  a  little  surprised  to  find 
among  the  passengers  (in  its  mother's  lap)  a  child  in  a 
paroxysm  of  whooping-cough.  Many  are  the  reflections 
suggested  by  this  incident.  The  explanation  was  that  the 
child  was  on  the  way  to  one  of  the  large  hospitals.  If 
whooping-cough,  why  not  measles  also,  or  scarlatina,  or 
any  other  disease  ?  The  public  is  more  interested  than  tho 
Profession  in  this  matter. 


Nitro-Glycerine. 
New    interest   is   attached  to  this  substance  by  the  re- 
port of  its   employment  in  war.     It  is  said  that  it  may  be 
kept  in  a  condition  in  which  it  will  be  harmless  by  mixing 
it  with  alcohol. 

A  Baby  Show. 
OoR  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion,  yclept  a  Baby  Show,  held  at  Clay  Cross  on  Friday 


last,  in  the  Auction  Eoom  of  a  Mr.  Pearson.  We  know 
that  Clay  Cross  is  noted  for  the  superior  quality  of  its 
coal,  but  we  were  not  aware  the  residents  were  so  foolish, 
or  that  eighteen  mothers  could  have  been  found  mad 
enough  to  enter  their  last  born  as  candidates  in  competi- 
tion for  a  set  of  trays,  the  vulgar  offering  of  some  cheap 
John.  However  eighteen  mothers  did  enter  their  children. 
Two  persons  were  selected  from  a  vast  concourse  of  people 
— colliers,  we  presume,  out  for  a  holiday— whose  society 
tho  auctioneer  courts  to  weigh  the  candidates.  Tho  child 
of  a  woman  named  Collidge,  weighing  28|lbs,  stood  first 
on  the  list  of  the  eighteen  ;  and  the  next  weighed  25f  lbs. 
We  learn  further  Mr.  Pearson  presented  each  unsuccesssul 
child  with  a  useful  bread  knife  ! — to  eat  its  pap  with  ?  Is 
there  no  clergy  in  power  at  Clay  Cross,  or  do  they  want 
the  services  of  some  indefatigable  missionary  who  will  try 
to  civilize  them  1  This  baby-showing  needs  suppressing 
with  an  iron  hand,  and  we  hope  to  have  no  more  of  them. 


The  Operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts. 

A  report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  ^Police  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  on  the  Operation  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  in  the  Plymouth  and  Devonport  district  has 
just  been  presented  to  Parliament. 

The  Commissioner  says  these  Beturns  show  that  7,766 
women  have  been  placed  on  the  Eegister,  and  that  the 
following  numbers  have  been  removed  therefrom,  and  for 
the  causes  stated  : — 

Left  the  district      -  2,558 

Married 385 

Entered  homes        -  451 

Restored  to  Friends         ...     1,249 
Died 107 


Total 


4,750 


Leaving  3,016  still  on  the  Register. 

The  Returns  also  show  a  decrease  by  one-half  of  (he 
number  of  men  in  hospital  for  contagious  disease. 

In  order  to  show  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Act,  I 
am  desirous  of  calling  particular  attention  to  tho  effects 
produced  at  Plymouth.  There  has  been,  from  year  to 
year,  at  this  station  a  steady  and  increasing  diminution  in 
the  number  of  brothels,  as  likewise  of  prostitutes  frequent- 
ing the  same  ;  the  brothels  have  decreased  from  356  to 
131,  and  the  number  of  prostitutes  from  1,770  to  (It."). 

When  the  Act  of  1864  was  first  put  in  operation,  over 
300  of  the  youngest  prostitutes  left  tho  neighbourhood. 
These  were  mostly  country  girls  from  the  mining  districts, 
of  which  there  were  then  large  numbers  practising  prosti- 
tution at  Plymouth  and  its  neighbourhood  ;  and  as  many 
as  12  and  sometimes  18  herding  together  in  one  house,  in 
the  utmost  filth,  wretchedness,  and  disease,  and  in  such  a 
condition  of  privation  that  clothing  had  often  to  bo  ob- 
tained for  them  by  the  police  before  they  could  go  with 
decency  through  the  streets  to  tho  hospital. 

As  a  proof  that  the  places  of  those  giving  up  prostitu- 
tution  are  not  filled  by  new  comers,  whole  streets  in  which 
many,  and  in  some  cases  most,  of  the  houses  were  brothels, 
and  the  principal  part  of  the  Inhabitants  prostitutes,  be- 
fore and  some  time  after  the  first  Contagious  Diseases  Act 
came  into  operation  have  now  but  one  or  two  prostitutes 
living  in  them. 
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For  example,  Castle  street,  Plymouth,  and  Castle  Dyke 
lane  adjoining,  which  formerly  contained  132  prostitutes, 
have  at  the  present  time  t>co  prostitutes  only  living  in 
them. 

The  following  particulars,  extracted  from  the  Register 
at  Plymouth,  show  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  Act  up  to 
the  26th  March,  1870  :— 

Entered  homes        -  203 

Restored  to  friends  ...        G93 

Married 161 

Left  the  district,  and,  in  many  cases 
believed  to  have  returned  to 
their  friends     -  658 

And  in  addition  to  the  above,  more  than  500  young  girls, 
found  in  houses  of  ill-fame,  have  left  the  district  and  re- 
turned to  their  friends  on  being  spoken  to  by  the  police, 
before  being  brought  under  the  provisions  of  the  Acts. 

The  same  results  are  observable  at  other  stations  only 
in  a  less  marked  degree  ;  for  instance,  at  Woolwich : — 
Entered  homes        ....  68 

Restored  to  friends  ...        ir>2 

Married 45 

Left  the  district      - 
Whilst  the  decrease  of  disease  amonst  the  women   is  like- 
wise remarkable.      I  may  mention  Chatham  ;  the  disease 
in — 

1SCS  was 70  per  cent. 

1869    „ IS       „ 

1    „ 6       „ 

Clandestine  prostitution,  particularly  amongst  married 
women  and  servant  girls,  has  much  diminished  ;  this,  in 
all  probability,  proceeds  from  the  fear*  of  being  brought 
under  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

The  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  persons, 
clothing,  and  homes  of  the  common  women,  as  regard* 
cleanliness  and  order,  is  most  marked.  Many  of  the 
women  fonnerly  looked  bloated  from  drink,  whilst  others 
were  greatly  emaciated,  and  looked  haggard  through 
disease.  Their  language  and  habits  are  greatly  altered — 
swearing,  drunkenness,  and  indecency  of  behaviour  have 
become  quite  exceptional  ;  the  women  now  look  fresh  and 
healthy,  and  are  most  respectful  in  their  manner  ;  in  fact, 
these  poor  creatures  feel  that  they  are  not  altogether  out- 
casts from  society,  but  that  there  are  people  who  still  take 
an  interest  in  their  moral  and  physical  welfare. 
William  C.  Harris, 
Col.  Henderson,  C.B.  -tant  Commissioner. 

Submitted  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty. 

E.  Y.  W.  Henderson, 
Commissioner  Metropolitan  Police. 


I  cost   will  be  subdivided  and    apportioned  between  the 
i  several  parishes  forming  the  district,  and  the  parish  of  St. 

Pancras  be  recouped  the  difference  between  the  entire  cost 

and  there  own  share  of  it. 


The  Cost  of  the  Highgate  Infirmary. 
The  finance  committee  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor  of  St. 
Pancras  have  just  made  a  return  of  the  entire  cost  of  the 
Highgate  Infirmary,  about  which  so  much  uproar  was 
created  at  the  commencement  of  last  year,  when  it  was 
declared  by  the  opponents  that  a  sum  of  £100,000,  would 
scarcely  cover  the  outlay.  From  the  return  which  has 
been  furnished  by  the  guardians  to  the  managers  of  the 
Central  London  Sick  Asylum  district,  it  appears  that  the 
total  cost  of  this  large  establishment,  ready  to  be  handed 
over  to  them,  is  £49,659  8s.  6d.  The  managers  have 
referred  the  statement  to  a  committee  to  report,  when  the 


The  Naval  Medical  Service. 
The  following  is  the  abstract  of  the  meritorious  services 
which  have  recently  secured  promotion  in  the  Naval  Medi- 
cal Service  for  the  following  officers  : — Staff-Surg.  H.  Slade 
entered  the  service  on  the  4th  of  June,  1847,  and  was 
emplo;  tant-surgeon  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  Home, 

and  East  Indian  Stations.  He  was  promoted  for  services 
in  the  Burmese  war  ;  and  served  as  surgeon  on  the  East 
Indian,  Home,  North  American  and  West  Indian,  Baltic, 
South-.  it  of  America,  and    Australian   stations. 

He  distinguished  himself  on  two  occasions  by  his  attention 
to  the  wounded  after  the  actions  of  Pakehinahina  and  Gate 
Pah  in  New  Zealand,  in  1S64  and  1865.  Staff-Surgeon 
William  Bennett  Dalby,  M.D.,  entered  the  Navy  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1846,  and  served  as  assistant-surgeon  on  the 
Home  and  Mediterranean  stations,  and  at  Plymouth  Hos- 
pital. As  surgeon,  he  was  employed  during  the  Russian 
war  at  Therapia  Hospital,  and  subsequently  on  the  Home, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  West  Coast  of  Africa  stations  ; 
at  Haslar  Hospital,  and  as  medical  officer  in  charge  of  the 
naval  cadet's  sick  quarters  at  Dartmouth,  where  he  his  still 
serving.  He  has  been  specially  commended  for  his  services 
on  several  occasions.  ..  Ahmuty  Irwin  entered 

the  Navy  on  Jan.  4,  I85l,  and  served  as  assistant-surgeon 
at  Plymouth  Hospital,  on  the  South-East  Coast  of  America 
and  the  Mediterranean  stations,  and  with  the  Naval 
Brigade  in  the  Crimea,  where  he  was  severely  wounded. 
As  surgeon,  he  has  been  employed  on  the  Mediterranean, 
Home,  West  Coast  of  Africa,  East  Indies  and  China,  and 
North  American  and  West  Indian  stations.  His  name 
was  mentioned  in  the  London  Gazette  as  being  continually 
under  fire  when  attending  the  wounded  at  the  capture  of 
Ningpo  from  the  rebels  in  1602.  Mr.  Irwin  is  now  serving 
at  Plymouth  Hospital. 


Damp  Churches. 
It  is  surprising  at  this  season  of  the  year,  when  people 
are  most  affected  by  atmospheric  changes,  the  apathy  or  in- 
difference which  exists  in  country  places  of  having  the 
damp,  sepulchral  air  of  churches,  locked  up  during  the 
other  six  days  of  the  week,  improved  by  heating  before 
the  congregation  assemble.  We  have  known  persons  pre- 
disposed to  thoracic  affections,  suffer  severely  by  sitting  in 
cold  churches  throughout  the  morning  service.  All  we 
can  say  is,  that  when  the  temperature  and  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  of  churches  are  neglected,  that  it  is  an  essential 
of  great  moment  overlooked  ,  and  that  persons  coming  to 
worship  are  thereby  made  to  suffer,  not  through  incaution 
on  their  part,  but  owing  to  utter  carelessnes  on  the  side 
of  those  who  should  know  better.  Our  remark  will  meet, 
it  is  hoped,  with  the  attention  which  the  importance  of 
the  subject  demands. 

A  Pestilential  Swarming  of  Aphides. 
Owing  to  the  long  protracted  drought,  turnips,  cabbages, 
and  other  varieties  of  vegetables,  have  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  the  "  fly."    It  was  expected  when  rain  came  that 
the  insects  would  have  been  washed  away,  and  thus  de- 
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stroyed,  but  instead,  they  seem  to  thrive  the  more  ;  and, 
during  the  last  few,  warm,  sunshiny  days,  the  atmo- 
sphere has  been  literally  filled,  with  these  entomological 
creatures.  We  learn  that  in  agricultural  districts  where 
turnips  are  cultivated,  and  that  in  towns  where  the  sani- 
tary arrangements  of  the  locality  are  defective,  and  the 
sewage  insufficient,  that  swarms  of  aphides  swarm  the  air 
from  noon  to  sunset,  making  it  uncomfortable  and  in- 
jurious to  the  people  since  they  find  their  way  into  their 
eyes,  mouth,  and  nose.  We  understand  where  these  pre- 
vail in  such  superabundance  that  thoracic  diseases  are 
very  prevalent.  We  believe  districts  bordering  on  the 
sea  are  exempt  from  this  pestilential  swarming  of  aphides, 
so  prevalent  in  the  Midland  Counties. 

The   Skins    of  old    Silk   Hats   for   the 
Wounded. 

We  know  of  no  better  substitute  for  lint  than  the  skins 
of  old  silk  hats,  if  washed  and  dried  after  being  removed 
off  the  hat.  We  have  known  them  used  in  preference  to 
lint,  and  we  are  surprised  to  think  that  so  many  are  put 
aside  as  valueless  when  such  excellent  use  might  be  made 
of  them  at  any  time,  but  more  especially  at  the  present  mo- 
ment when  lint,  and  everything  pertaining  to  it,  is  in  such 
earnest  request  by  the  humane  for  dressing  the  wounds  of 
the  injured  soldiers  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  There 
are  few  households  in  which  a  few  old  hats  are  not  to  be 
disentombed.  We  recommend  their  skinning,  washing 
in  soft  water,  and  drying  slowly,  and  afterwards  being 
forwarded  to  those  whose  mission  is  catering  for  the-poor 
stricken  down  soldier,  and  we  promise  that  they  will  be 
found  of  great  utility  in  the  hospitals,  and  of  much  value 
to  both  surgeon  and  patient. 


Nice  and  Mentone. 

Last  week  we  felt  it  our  duty  to  warn  medical  men 
against  advising  patients  to  winter  in  Nice,  Mentone, 
Monaco,  &c.  As  Ave  predicted,  the  attempt  has  already 
been  made  to  represent  these  places  as  quite  safe,  and  even 
the  English  Consul  has  written  to  make  light  of  the  dis- 
turbances that  have  occurred.  It  would  be  easy  to  imagine 
that  very  sad  scenes  might  take  place  without  our  consul 
knowing  much  about  it  in  his  summer  retreat  up  the 
mountains.  But,  admitting  that  the  disturbances  have 
hitherto  been  slight,  we  repeat  that  ever  since  its  annexa- 
tion to  France,  Nice  has  been  but  a  smouldering  volcano 
that  may  at  any  moment  burst  forth.  Present  events  are 
certainly  exciting,  and  we  have  received  notice  of  several 
violent  demonstrations  in  the  Southern  towns  of  France. 
But  besides  the  danger  of  anarchy,  which  seems  to  rapidly 
increase,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  there  is  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  mere  journey,  and  even  supposing  peace  to 
be  shortly  proclaimed,  famine  in  many  districts  may  bring 
famine  prices  throughout  the  country.  On  the  whole,  we 
repeat  our  advice  to  select  from  the  numerous  English 
winter  resorts,  and  for  this  year  at  least  forego  continental 
travel. 

A  Correspondent's  Reward.- 

One  of  our  correspondents  who  has,  within  a  few  weeks, 
interested  himself  in  the  controversy  as  to  the  possibility 
of  celibacy,  informs  us  that  he  has  received  from  an 
anonymous  donor,  of  the  tender  sex,  as  an  offering  in  ac 


knowledgement  of  his  courageous  defence  of  those  on 
whose  charity  doubts  were  thrown,  a  pearl  necklace,  with 
a  silver  crucifix  attached,  which  the  fair  donor  says  has 
been  blessed  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  This  spiritual 
treasure  was  enclosed  in  a  rather  material  and  undignified 
envelope — a  pill  box — and  with  it  a  very  strong  and 
thoroughly  feminine  denunciation  of  the  correspondent 
who  originated  the  presumed  slander. 

Army  Medical  Department. 

The  United  Service  Gazette  understands  that  a  new 
grade  of  commissioned  officers  is  likely  to  be  established 
in  the  Army  Medical  Department.  At  present  there  are 
but  two  captains  of  orderlies  employed  in  the  service, 
one  at  Netley,  and  the  other  at  Woolwich.  It  is  the  duty 
of  these  gentlemen  to  superintend  the  servants  in  the 
hospital,  and  to  relieve  the  principal  medical  officers  of 
many  of  those  executive  functions  which  tie  the  hands  of 
the  doctors  in  the  smaller  hospitals.  It  has  been  proposed, 
therefore,  that  in  all  hospitals  of  any  size,  such  as  gar- 
rison, camp,  and  general  hospitals,  there  shall  be  an  officer 
to  supervise  under  the  principal  medical  officer,  and  that 
his  rank  shall  be  ensign,  lieutenant,  or  captain,  according 
to  the  accommodation  for  patients  in  the  building.  It  is 
stated  that  these  appointments  will  bo  offered  to  assis- 
tant and  deputy  purveyors,  both  on  the  active  and  half- 
pay  list. 


Dispensers  at  the  Naval  Hospitals. 
The  United  Service  Gazette  says  that  all  dispensers  now 
in  the  service  who  pass  the  examination  ordered  for  then- 
class  will  receive  the  new  rates  of  increased  pay.  Those 
dispensers  who  do  not  pass  the  prescribed  examination 
will  retain  their  old  rates  of  pay,  and  receive  in  addition 
a  sum  as  store  allowance. 


Spermatic   Disease. 
We  regret  to  observe  the  following  advertisement  in 
our    contemporary   The    Boston    Medical    and   Surgical 
Journal: — 

«  TMPROVED     SPERMATORRHEA    RINGS-of  pure 
J_     silver,  for  preventing  and  curing'  Nocturnal   Knussiuns.     Pilot 

$3 -to  physicians,  $2.     They  can  be  sent,  by  mail  in  a  letter. 

"Sold  by  E.  M.  SIUNNEK,  Chemist.  &c,  *2s7  Tiemont  street,  a  littl : 

south  of  Boylstoa  street,  lioston,  Mass.'' 

Snch  appliances,  as  we  have  already  shown,  only  tend 
to  keep  up  the  disease,  by  producing  local  irritation  and 
the  concentration  of  the  mind  on  the  subject.  Such  an 
advertisement  should  not  be  admitted  into  the  columns 
of  a  medical  journal. 


The  Obstetric  Position. 

Whilst  the  universally  recognised  obstetric  position  in 
Great  Britain  is  having  the  woman  placed  on  her  left  side, 
with  the  buttocks  near  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  the  knees 
raised  upwards  towards  the  abdomen,  and  the  chest  bent 
in  a  downward  and  forward  direction  towards  the  knees, 
we  regret  to  be  informed  that  the  very  disgusting  and 
dangerous  position  of  keeping  the  patient  in  a  kneeling 
posture,  with  the  head  and  elbows  resting  on  a  chair,  is 
very  generally  followed  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  some  parts  of  Cornwall.  In  the  important 
towns  of  Blackburn,  Bacup,  Todmorden,  and  Burnley,  wo 
learn  with  horror  that  not  only  do  the  midwives  practice 
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this  method  of  delivery,  but  that,  in  only  too  numerous 
instances  the  doctors  countenance  it,  whether  from  its 
being  a  custom  of  the  country  insisted  on  by  the  women, 
and  practised  with  the  twofold  object  of  convenience  and 
pleasing,  or  that  the  position  is  considered  to  facilitate 
parturition,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say.  But,  in  raising 
our  protest  against  a  brutal  habit,  disgusting  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  for  surely  it  is  a  degrading  sight  to  see  a  woman  on 
her  knees,  leaning  upon  a  chair  before  her,  with  a  shawl 
tied  around  the  abdomen,  which,  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
labour  pain,  is  tightened  by  the  attendant,  who  places  a 
knee  upon  the  patient's  back,  and  pulls  upon  the  knotted 
shawl  with  all  vigour.  "We  are  alarmed  at  the  after  conse- 
quences, when  the  delivery  of  the  child  is  effected,  and  the 
placenta  removed  ;  the  woman  is  undressed  of  her  every- 
day garments,  new  linen  put  on,  a  binder  adjusted,  and 
then  walked  off  to  bed,  hence  flooding  is  very  usual — and 
who  can  wonder  at  its  occurring  ?  We  give  the  Lancashire 
people  every  credit  lor  cleanliness,  and  for  thrift  ;  but  in 
exposing  their  women  at  the  time  of  parturition  to  great 
danger,  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  little  additional  washing, 
we  highly  censure  them.  We  do  not  advocate  the  partu- 
rient going  early  to  bed — even.- practical  accoucheur  knows 
the  time  when  they  ought,  and  he  deserves  much  censure 
indeed  if  he  patronises  delivery  in  the  manner  we  write 
about,  in  order  to  condemn.  It  is  usual,  we  know,  in  pro- 
tracted cases,  for  the  patient  to  be  allowed  to  suffer  a  pain 
or  two  kneeling,  but  to  deliver  them  in  that  posture  is 
literally  disgraceful.  In  some  parts  of  Cornwall  the  same 
practice  exists.  If  medical  men  would  only  refuse  to  assist 
or  deliver  in  that  position,  and  take  the  trouble  of  ex- 
plaining the  danger  consequent  upon  it,  we  believe  the  dis- 
gusting practice  would  die  out. 


The  Tread-Mill. 

Of  all  forms  of  punishment  the  tread-mill  seems  the 
most  absurd,  the  most  unhealthy,  and  unprofitable.  It  is 
one  of  the  last  remnants  of  a  barbarian  age,  which  we 
hope  soon  to  see  abolished,  and  a  more  useful,  jt 
rigorous  system,  combining  profitable  labour  with  health- 
ful employment,  introduced  into  our  prisons.  There  are 
many  dark  tales,  never  disclosed,  of  horrible  occurrences 
which  take  place  on  "  The  Mill*  or  disgusting  conse- 
quences attending  the  irksome  and  monotonous  a  triad," 
which  the  turnkey  never  reveals.  Fainting  men,  with 
broken  shins,  may  be  accused  of  laziness  or  carelessness  ; 
but  when  human  beings  taken  off  this  horrible  wheel  of 
punishment  have  been  known  to  die  quickly,  it  is  high 
time  the  subject  was  investigated,  and  some  philanthropic 
Board  of  Superintendence  would  abolish  the  present  wheel 
and  suggest  some-more  healthful  method  by  way  of  substi- 
tute and  precedent  for  other  gaols.  Sydney  Smith,  as  long 
back  as  1^24,  lucidly  directed  attention  to  this  irksome, 
dull,  monotonous,  and  disgnstiug  tread-mill,  where  a  man 
does  not  see  his  work,  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  or 
what  progress  he  is  making.  We  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  his  exact  words.  "  There  is  no  room  for  art,  con- 
trivance, ingenuity,  and  superior  >kill— all  which  are  the 
cheering  circumstances  of  human  labour.  The  husband- 
man sees  the  field  gradually  subdued  by  the  plough  ;  the 
smith  beats  the  rude  mass  of  iron  by  degrees  into  its 
meditated  shape,  and  gives  it  a  meditated  utility  ;  but  the 
treader  dofc*  nothing  but  tread,  he  sees  no  change  of  object*, 
admires  no  new  selection  of  parte,  Impiiti  no  new  qualities 


to  matter,  and  gives  to  it  no  new  arrangements  and  posi- 
tions." The  system  of  punishment,  with  an  attempt  at 
labour  combined,  is  simply  ridiculous,  whilst  it  is  not  only 
cruel,  but  dangerous,  entrusting  the  management  of  the 
wheel,  and  the  persons  selected  to  be  put  upon  it,  to 
ignorant  turnkc 
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MORE  MEDICAL  TESTIMONY. 

TO  THE  EDITOK  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS  AXD  L'IRCT 
Dear  Sir, — The  valuable  and  interesting  matter  contained 
in  the  accompanying  correspondence,  which  I  have  had  with 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  members  of  your  Trofes- 
sion  in  this  city,  will  be,  I  trust,  in  your  estimation,  my 
sufficient  apology  .for  requesting  you  to  give  it  a  place  in  your 
columns.  Your  readers,  and  the  general  public,  will  see  in  it, 
a  further  evidence  in  justification  of  the  strong  opini  ■:. 
pressed  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  or  more,  as  to  the 
injurious  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  frame  ;  and  as  to  its 
utterly  ruinous  effects  on  all  classes  of  society  in  a  moral  point 
of  view.  The  address  on  this  subject,  in  both  its  physical  and 
its  moral  aspects,  delivered  so  long  since  by  my  respected 
friend,  comprises  those  arguments  which  might  be  expected 
from  an  enlightened  physician,  anxious  at  that  early  day  in  the 
Temperance  reformation,  to  give  public  warning  of  the  terribly 
deleterious  effects  and  influences  of  alcohol  on  the  health  and 
-  of  the  people.  And  I  consider  the  publication  of  the 
opinions  of  ' '  Medieus  "  in  the  present  day,  peculiarly  valuable, 
because  it  affords  such  good  additional  evidence  to  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  abundant  similar  warnings  which  have  been 
given  to  an  apparently  paralyzed  public,  utterly  unconscious  of 
the  folly, — I  might  say  insanity,  they  are  guilty  of,  in 
alcohol  as  a  common  beverage.  May  this  evidence  be  rapidly 
multiplied,  and  with  similar  right-good-will,  by  medical  men, 
and  other  scientific  men  ;  until  intelligent  men  shall  be  made 
ashamed  of  themselves  for  showing  so  bad  an  example  to  the 
ignorant,  by  using  this  poison  as  they  now  do  ;  and  until  the 
manufacturers  and  retail  dispensers  of  it.  shall  be  made  to  fear 
the  danger  of  a  strong  expression  of  public  displeasure — such 
as  is  evinced  in  America, — for  the  mischief  they  are  doing  to 
societv,  and  for  which  the  wealth  they  accumulate  should  be 
considered  by  them,  a  miserable  compensation.  And  it  is  only 
a  few  out  of  the  large  number  engaged  in  this  injurious  trade, 
that  are  successful  even  in  this  regard  ;  to  the  man}-,  I  have 
good  reason  for  believing  it  is  a  source  of  loss  instead  of  again. 
I  am,  my  dear  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

James  Haughtv.v 
35  Eccles  street,  Dublin,  September  9th,  1 

Saturday,  September  3rd,  1870. 
Mr  dear  Sir, — Your  temperance  papers  (for  which  many 
thanks)  remind  me  that  I  am  no  recent  convert  to  the  cause 
of  temperance.  More  than  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  deli- 
vered at  the  Dublin  Institution,  Sackville  street,  a  few  Lectures 
on  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  health  of  the  work:ng 
classes,  in  which  I  dwelt  in  the  strongest  terms  on  the  evils 
occasioned  to  both  soul  and  body  by  an  indulgence  in  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  every  recurring  year  since  has  convinced  me  of  the 
soundness  and  propriety  of  the  views  then  advanced.  I  feel 
thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  tissues  of  our  frame, .  can  be 
nourished,  supported,  and  fitted  for  their  proper  functions,  by 
good  beef  and  mutton,  eggs,  milk,  &c,  together  with  the  various 
vegetable  compounds  furnished  by  an  allwise  and  bountiful 
Creator,  and  that  all  this  assimilation  may  be  effected  without 
the  aid  of  any  artificial  stimulant,  whether  in  shape  of  small  beer 
or  sparkling  champagne.  It  is  said  wine  is  the  milk  of  old  age. 
I  am  inclined  to  reverse  it  further,  and  maintain  that  good  new 
milk  is  the  wholesomest  and  best  treatment  for  advanced  fife, 
milk  being  in  fact  white  blood,  and  possessing  all  the  elements  of 
nutrition,  but  like  the  air  we  breathe  it  is  not  properly  esti- 
mated by  mankind.  Either  the  stomach  is  in  a  sound  normal 
condition  or  it  is  not,  if  in  a  healthy  condition  the  proper 
stimulant  is  good  healthy  food,  if  cot  in  a  healthy  state, 
assuredly  alcohol  is  not  the  suitable  remedy.  Alcoholic  drinks 
are  only  calculable  as  it  were  to  provoke  the  digestive  organs 
to  accomplish,  what  they  are  incapable  of  efl  .ppoM 

your  (servant  came  in  to  you  and  said,  "Sir,  the  horse  won't  take 
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his  oats.  I  want  a  glass  of  whiskey,  to  assist  his  digestion." 
You  are,  I  am  aware,  too  polite  to  him.  even  to  give  him  a 
rude  answer,  but  in  place  of  that,  you  would  naturally  say, 
"Well,  James,"  or  whatever  the  name  may  be,  "since  the  horse 
is  averse  to  take  his  oats,  there  must  be  something  wrong  with 
his  intestinal  canal.  Give  him  a  mash  of  bran,  and  a  day 
or  two  of  rest,  and  all  will  be  right." 

But  I  feel  my  dear  Sir,  I  should  apologise  for  entering  so 
fully  on  a  subject  that  you  have  so  long,  so  eloquently,  and  so 
effectually  advocated,  but  I  have  now,  I  may  say  at  the  close 
of  a  long  and  anxious  life  witnessed  so  much  crime,  so  much 
domestic  misery  occasioned  by  this  vile  propensity  that  I  cannot 
avoid  giving  expression  to  my  feelings.  It  is  only  within  the 
last  few  weeks,  I  was  called  to  visit  a  widow  lady,  left  with 
two  lovely  children  with  ample  means  ;  every  comfort  that 
money  could  produce.  She  fell  into  this  deplorable  practice, 
and  when  last  called  to  her,  I  found  her  stiff  and  cold.  She 
had  passed  away  in  a  state  of  beastly  intoxication.  In  several 
cases,  after  every  expedient  that  could  be  thought  of,  a  lunatic 
asylum  becomes  our  only  resource. 

But  to  turn  from  this  revolting,  heart-rending  subject,  I 
greatly  fear  your  excellent  suggestions  for  the  establishment  of 
peace  are  not  likely  to  be  followed  out.  What  a  strange  com- 
pound is  man  ?  One  hundred  thousand  human  beings,  have 
been  sent  before  their  Creator,  with  feelings  of  rancour  and 
hatred  in  their  hearts,  and  all  for  what  ?  Some  paltry  slip  of 
territory,  the  right  to  which  could  readily  be  adjusted  by 
arbitration.  Verily  the  heart  of  man,  as  the  Scriptures  informs 
us  is  a  nest  of  unclean  birds.  What  we  all  want  is  Charity, 
"My  commandment  is  that  you  love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you.  He  that  loveth  his  neighbour  hath  fulfilled  the 
law"  (Rom.  xiii.).  "By  charity  alone,"  says  St.  Augustin, 
"the  children  of  God  are  distinguished  from  the  children  of 
Satan."  But  I  must  bring  to  a  close  this  long,  prosy  rambling 
detail,  and  by  way  of  a  little  enlivenment,  I  shall  conclude  by 
giving  you  an  anecdote,  recorded  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdown. 
His  lordship  went  up  to  pat  a  horse,  which  he  had  just  before 
corrected  with  a  whip,  when  he  was  checked  by  the  warning 
voice  of  the  groom.  "Don't  go  near  him,  my  Lord  ?  They  bear 
malice  for  all  the  world  like  Christians  ! " 

Yours  truly, 
"  Medicus.  " 

My  Dear  Sin, — I  felt  greatly  obliged  by  your  long  and 
most  interesting  letter.  It  must  be  a  very  pleasant  reflection 
to  you  to  know,  that  the  opinions  you  held  and  lectured  on 
years  ago  respecting  the  dangers  resulting  from  the  use  of  alco- 
holic liquors,  are  at  length  becoming  the  general  sentiment  of 
the  Medical  Profession.  What  we  have  now  to  contend  with 
is,  the  scientific  feeling  that  alcoholic  liquors  when  used  in  very 
small  quantity,  are  beneficial, — but  the  craving  desire  for  them 
which  pervades  all  classes  (the  rich  quite  as  madly  as  the  poor), 
and  which,  like  the  use  of  tobacco  and  other  stimulants  injuri- 
ous to  man, — overbears  all  sense  and  reason,  and  causes  the 
slaves  of  these  habits  to  attribute  their  ailments  lo  any  cause 
rather  than  to  the  real  destroyer,  which  has  gotten  them  so 
completely  in  his  power.  In  order  to  help  on  the  progress  of 
truth  in  regard  to  this  matter,  I  would  like  to  make  your  ex- 
cellent remarks  public,  and  as  your  name  would  add  great 
weight  to  them,  I  ask  your  permission  to 'publish  it  also. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  Hauguton. 

35  Eccles  street,  Dublin,  September  3rd,  1870. 

Tuesday,  September  6th,  1870. 
My  Dear  Sir, — A  few  hurried  lines  written  in  an  unre- 
served gossiping  kind  of  way,  and  in  the  midst  of  professional 
engagements  of  one  kind  or  another,  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  assume  a  costume  suited  to  the  keen  discerning  eye  of  a 
fastidious  public.  Moreover,  at  my  advanced  period  of  life 
with  one  foot  in  the  stirup,  as  Sancho  Panzas  says,  or  as  we 
say  in  Ireland,  with  the  daisy  quilt  ready  to  receive  you  at  a 
moment's  warning,  I  am,  I  confess,  although  my  sentiments 
are  pretty  well  known  to  the  profession  and  in  a  small  way  to 
the  community  at  large,  on  the  all  important  subject  of  tem- 
perance, averse  to  place  myself  in  a  prominent  position  before 
the  public.  Repo3e,  tranquillity,  retirement,  are  more  suited  to 
my  tastes  ;  I  am,  therefore,  averse  that  my  name  should  be 
attached  to  any  document  on  the  subject.  Tf,  however,  the 
scanty  matt-rials  in  your  hands  are  at  all  calculated  to  promote 
an  object  to  meritorious,  and  which  you  have  so  moot)  at.  heart, 
I  am  willing  you  should  give  (hem  publicity  uudw  an  assumed 
name,  or  nom  de  plumt  a»  we  say. 


Well  now,  as  we  are  on  the  subject  of  temperance,  there  is 
one  question  I  should  like  to  ask.  Suppose  the  object  folly 
accomplished — How  is  the  revenue  of  the  country  to  be  met  I 
No  doubt  you  would  have  your  working  classes  better  clad ; 
their  abodes  better  furnished  ;  their  children  instead  of  infesting 
our  streets  in  a  state  of  semi-nudity,  while  their  mothers,  as  [ 
have  repeatedly  known,  are  tippling  behind  our  attractive 
spirit  casks  in  the  neighbourhood.  Your  gin  palaces  would  bo 
abolished,  and  instead,  you  would  have  vaccine  institutions  or 
in  plain  English,  you  would  have  the  honest  dairyman,  instead 
of  being  hustled  up  in  an  obscure  corner,  assume  his  proper 
position,  dispersing  the  wholesomest  nutriment  ever  offered  by 
the  Almighty,  for  the  support  of  man.  Look  all  through 
Creation.  What  do  we  find,  but  mirk  in  some  forms,  fur- 
nished by  the  bountiful  hand  of  the  Cieator,  for  the  support  of 
the  young  of  all  animals  in  their  helpless,  feeble  condition. 
All  this  is  very  true,  but  still  they  are  not  excisable  articles, 
and  I  confess  I  do  not  see  clearly,  how  the  deficiences  arc  to  be 
supplied  in  the  event  of  the  suppression  of  the  manufacture  of 
all  alcoholic  drinks  ?     With  great  respect, 

Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

"  Medicus." 

P.S. — "Medicus"  has  started  a  difficulty  on  the  question 
of  Revenue,  in  case  the  advocates  of  "  Permissive  Bill  "  legis- 
lation shall  be  successful  in  carrying  their  measure,  which  de- 
mands a  few  words  in  reply  from  me. 

When  that  measure  shall  be  enacted,  it  will  only  come  into 
effect  gradually,  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  leaving  ample  time 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecpier  to  regulate  his  Budget  from 
other  sources.  A  much  smaller  revenue  will  then  answer  all 
his  purposes,  as  the  expenses  needed  for  governing  the  Nation 
will  obviously  be  much  smaller  in  amount. 

Our  local  taxation  will  be  greatly  lessened  ;  as  we  shall  then 
have  few  criminals  to  punish  ;  little  poverty  to  relieve  ;  and 
not  one  half  the  sickness  and  insanity  which  must  now  be  pro- 
vided for,  to  guard  against.  These  happy  results  are  already 
experienced  at  Saltaire,  and  in  numerous  other  places  in 
England.  And  in  Ireland,  in  the  County  Tyrone,  and  in  the 
town  of  Bessbrook,  both  on  a  large  scale  (comprising  about 
14,000  inhabitants),  and  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  upon 
many  private  estates,  the  details  of  which  it  would  occupy  too 
much  of  your  space  to  enter  upon. 

The  sum  now  destroyed  annudly  in  great  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  by  the  use  of  poisonous  alcoholic  compounds,  amounts 
to  nearly  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  pounds  sterling. 
When  the  operation  of  the  "  Permissive  Bill  "  shall  direct  this 
enormous  sum,  out  of  ruinous,  into  improving,  channels  of  ex- 
penditure, it  is  obvious  that  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  must 
be  improved  by  the  change  ;  and  also,  that  no  good  national 
work  need  be  set  aside,  or  postponed,  for  want  of  ample  funds 
for  its  accomplishment. 

These  are  a  few  of  my  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  fears 
of  "  Medicus  "  on  the  subject  of  Revenue,  are  groundless  ; 
and  also  for  the  opinion  which  I  often  give  public  expression 
to,  that  to  the  cruel  and  most  indefensible  liquor  traffic,  may 
be  fairly  traced  nearly  all  the  crime  and  poverty  which  afflict 
the  land. 

James  Hauguton. 


(Din  lorn. 


Wit.  CIIOWNE,  M.D.,  F.il.C.P. 

Tin:  subject  of  this  brief  notice  became  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1H13,  and  soon  alter  com- 
menced practice  in  the  populous  district  id'  Holland  in 
Lincolnshire.  In  1^27,  he  graduated  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  left  his  country  practice,  and  became  ;i 
member  »'t'  the  College  of  1'hysician.s  of  London,  at  which 
College  he  obtained  his  diploma  of  Licentiate  in  1883. 
Soon  ftfter  he  Commenced  pi  act  ice  in  London,  and  was 
elected  to  the  office  of  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  St. 
George's  and  St.  James's  Dispensary.  This  office,  how- 
ever (in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  James  Eyre)  he 
[i  J,  in  order  to  become  ;>  candidate  for  that  ol  A  - 
Mtant  Physician  to  the  ('hating  Cro  Hospital.  'I'l"' 
election   terminated   in  Dr.   (Jhowuc'd  favour,  and  (torn 
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that  time  up  to  1869  he  has  taken  a  most  active  share  of 
the  duties,  both  of  the  hospital  and  the  medical  school 
attached  to  it.  He  for  many  years  occupied  the  obstetric 
chair,  giving  the  whole  of  the  lectures  in  this  department 
as  well  as  a  portion  of  those  upon  Medical  Jurisprudence. 

Dr.  Chowne  was  President  of  the  Westminster  Medical 
Society  in  its  palmy  days,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who 
stood  by  it  in  its  difficulties,'  when  its  home  was  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum  in  Windmill  Street.  He  also  lent  it 
valuable  service  upon  it-  recovering  its  prosperity  at  the 
epoch  when  the  good  understanding  always  existing  be- 
tween the  Westminster  Medical  Society  and  the  Medical 
;y  of  London,  led  to  a  union  of  the  two  ;  which  the 
high  repute  and  the  orthodox  character  of  each  rendered 
the  more  easy.  The  two  societies  by  this  arran-em.-nt 
became  joint  proprietors  of  a  valuable  library  of  many 
thousands  of  scarce  and  important  volumes ;  of  a  free- 
hold property,  the  bequest  of  the  late  Dr.  Lettsom  ;  and 
of  two  medals  annually,  (a  gold  and  a  silver  one)  be- 
queathed by  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill  also  to  the  Medical 
Society  of  London.  The  negotiation  of  this  union  was 
conducted  by  a  deputation  from  each  society,  and  Dr. 
Chowne,  who  was  chosen  as  a  member  of  the  deputation 
on  the  part  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  greatly 
assisted  the  happy  issue. 

Dr.  Chowne  was  much  liked  as  a  teacher.  His  profes- 
sion appears  to  have  been  a  labour  of  love  to  him  ;  and 
from  the  cares  and  duties  of  a  most  active  life  he 
managed  to  snatch  sufficient  leisure  to  devote  himself  to  a 
long-cherished  idea  for  the  amelioration  and  improve- 
ment of  our  sanitary  regulations,  and,  ere  his  demise,  the 
adoption  by  sanitary  reformers  of  his  ideas,  must  have 
been  highly  grateful  to  him. 

THE  LATE  MR.  JOHN  GUY  OF  SWINDON. 

Another  pupil  of  Abernethy  has  pawed  awaj  in   Mr. 

Guy,  of  Swindon,  whn,  after  a  career  of  half  a  century,  in 
which  he  had  earned  the  love  of  the  community  in  which 
he  moved,  reposes  from  his  labours.  His  son  who  had 
succeeded  him  in  practice,  died  last  December. 

ME.    BRETT. 
The  death  is  also  announced  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Brett,  of  Brid- 
lington, in  Yorkshire,    where    he    had  practised  nearly 
forty  years. 

DR.  FEARX,  F.B  I 
Samuel  W.  Fearn,  of  Derby,  has  also  passed  from  among 
us.     lie  was  a  very  skilful  operator,  and  one  of  the  G 
amputate  through  the  knee-joint.      He  had  successfully 
also  removed  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and  on  three  occa- 
sions had  removed  the  os  calcis. 


NOTICES     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

DANGEROUS    KAMOL 

Dr.Dk  Chacmoxt  and  Count  Wallowicz,  both  in  our  Army,  and  both 

British  eniz  ens,  were  to  go  to  the  war,  but  others  have  been  substituted 

—it  is  said,  on  account  of  their  names.     The  Edinburgh  Courant  thus 

iliout  it : — 
"What's  in  a  name  ? '  Treachery— breach  of  neutrality— national 
c  implications— possible  precipitation  of  Britain  into  war— and  •- 
of  impossible  thiccrs.  go,  at  least,  thinks  Earl  Granville,  who  really 
seems  to  be  ii«  a  chronic  state  of  consternation  lest  he  should  friv'e 
offence  to  one  or  other  of  the  combatants  on  the  Continent.  The  noble 
Lord  has  just  given  the  last  finishi  jg  t'  itch  to  the  ridiculous  a:;d  n  rve- 
less  character  of  his  foreign  policy  by  countermanding  the  journey  of  a 
respectable  citizen  of  Edinburgh  (who,  as  staff  surgeon,  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  proceed  on  a  medical  mission  to  the  seat  of  war),  because 
that  gentleman  happened  to  bear  a  French  patronvmie  !  Dr.  De  Clian- 
mont  cannot  be  allowed  to  perform  a  service,  for  which  he  is  peculiarly 
qualified,  because  Earl  Granville,  forsooth,  is  afiaid  Count  Bismarck 
may  be  offend-  d  by  the  sound  of  his  name  !  To  complete  the  farce,  it 
only  requires  that  his  Lordship  should,  with  his  usual  amiability,  bo 
induced  to  recons  der  his  decision,  and  to  provide  Dr.  De  Chauinont 
with  a  note  of  introduction  to  bisma-ck,  somewhat  after  the  fallowing 
apologetic  fashion  :— '  Dr.  De  Chanmont,  whom  we  fend  to  gather  infor- 
mation which  may  lie  useful  to  our  w-uuded  in  the  future,  is  the  very 

in  we  hare  for  the  purpose  ;  but,  as  he,  though  a  Bi 
is  of  Er-r.'  h  extraction,  an. I  was  baptized  by  a  Fr«  n-  h  nathe,  I  beseech 
yon  not  to  eat  him— for  he  really  could  not  help  it.'    Clearly  21 
raeli  was  wronc  when  he  said  that  national  politics  were  : 
■  n  parish  principles.    Even  Bumbledom  will  wield  its  wand  of  authority 
with  more  fi'-mness  than  Lord  Granville  can  muster  to  stiffen,  the  seals 
of  office  between  his  trembling  finger?." 


ETIQUETTE. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 
Sib, — Allow  me  to  agree  with  the  remarks  of  your  correspondent. 
"  Cantharides,"  '  n  the  subject  of  the  "  Rcas-ted- Apple  A-s>eiati"n." 
and  to  ask— 2If.d!cal  Pres*  axd  Cntcui  t — if  th?  editors  of 

certain  professional  journals,  who  pre-v  nd  presume  to  teaeh 

us  how  to  perform  our  duties,  ette  thems  Ives,   that  i-, 

the  profession  -"  in  shutting 

the  portals  of  their  oivan  to  those  whose  only  sin  is  the  fact  of  their 
contributing  to  other  papers  !  Is  it  professional  ctique'te  to  be  told, 
"If  you  write  for  m  -iall  gladly  accept  your  MSS..  but  you 

must  confine  yourself  to  us?''     This  does  nit  alt<  pother  refer  to  the 
i."     His   t*:e  Wandering  Jew  heard  of  the 
Persian  Ir<s,  which  appears  only  to  some  to  possess  a  sweet  perfume, 
whilst  to  the  m  jority  it  is  scentless.     God  knows  we  are  sick  of  th  s 
green   agrajfas   and  orange-coloure  1  a>iricnlus.     We  w.iut  sincerity  of 
principle  as  much  as  we  detest  cliqueism  ail  jeal    - 
I  am.  &■?.. 
Asothes  Member  or  the  Roasted-Applb  Association*. 

THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  DEGREE-. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Cir: 
Fib,— You  *  e  following  to  the 

columns  of  your  va'.  lical  student  myself,  and 

desirous  "f  knowing  the  best  scho>l  or  college  fr/<m  which  to  take  a 
degree,  I  should  wish  to  know  whether  the  Dublin  Schools  of  Ana- 
tomy, or  the  degrt  •.  them,  are  looked  down  upon  in  Eng- 
land or  the  Colonies.  Hoping;  that  some  of  your  readers  may  afford  me 
information, 

I  am,  ic  Dt  Bcbgh  Griffith. 

'.'  The  Licenses  of  Irish  Cor;-  !  occupy  the 

highes"  r  on  their  h 

of  any  English  body. 
the  London  i'olle*e  I    iguer, 

and  would  give  to  their  Licentiates  a  higher  considera  ion  thar. 
diplomas.— Ed.  21.  P.  &  C. 

The  pressure  on  our  space  caused  by  the  proceedings  of  the  two 
Scientific  Congresses,  compels  us  to  hold  over  several  original  commu- 
nications, litters,  and  other  materijl. 

Cobresposdests  not  answered  are  requested  to  look  at  "  Notices  " 
the  following  week. 

Dr.  Ross.— Report  received. 

J.  B.  Beowxe.— Proofs  shall  be  sent. 

F.  R.  S.— The  Sewage  Question  came  up  both  at  Liverpool  and  New- 
castle. 

R.  S.— Notes  of  the  case  would  be  acceptable.  Brevity  is  no  objec- 
tion—quite the  contrary. 

LL  D.— You  are  quite  justified  in  naming  your  qualifications  and 
appointment  in  the  title-page  of  your  book. 

tor.— The  fee  seeis  to  us  very  moderate. 

A  Cf.li"iate. — We  cannot  ins-rt   your  tetter.     It  is  not  medical,  not 

even  ]  but  purely  theological,  and  so  quite  outside  the 

range  of  a  medical  journal.    The  controversy  is  closed,  as  you  could 

in.     It  was  nee-sary   to  admit  replies 

I  ise  whtchmishtoffendsome,  and  which,  hadwenot  accidentally 

overlooked,  we  should  not  have  in^ertci. 

Mb.  Havilasd. — The  abstract  has  been  reel 

F.R  S.-Our  contemporary  is  ken. 

Hyoi"uiccs  ussedby  the SocialScien;::: Cou- 

rt will  be  furnished  in  utir  columns. 

M».  Hind.— Your  request  will  '  I  with. 


VACANCIES. 
West  Riding  Lunatic  Asylum,  Wakefleli— Assistant  Medical  Otfi  tr. 
(See  advertisement. ) 

viks  Union. — Medical  Off!  ith  extr-.s. 

Xorthumbeiland  Countv  Lunatic  Asylum, — Assistant  Medical  Ofiic  ?r. 

Central  London  District  Schools. — Resident  Assistant  Medical  Officer 
at  Hanwell.     Sal  try  £100,  with  board  and  res 

n-.se  Surgeon  at  £140,  and  two 
•fit  House  Surgeons  at  £103  per  annum,  each  with  residence,  &c. 
Riding.— Gaol  8urgeon.    Salary  £100,  inclusive  of  medicines. 
Kidderminster    Iadrmary. — House    Surge  m.      Salary    £100. 
residence. 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Bcr.r.F..  F.  J.,  sen.,  M.R.C.S  ,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Hammersmith 

the  Metropolitan  Mutual  Aid  8ooiety. 
Douglas,  A.  ■>,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Warrenpoint  Dispensary 

Di-'  "aion,  Co.  Down. 

Dike,  B-,  21. D,  Medical  Orficer  for  the  Camb?rwell   New-road  Di 

of  the  Metropolitan  Mutual  Medical 
Eagkb,  R,  M.D..  Resident  SuDerinteident  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital. 
Fcssell,  E.  F,  MB.,  M.R.C.P.,  Assistant-Piiysiciau  Sussex  County 

Hosoiti!. 
Greexe*  R,  L.R.C.P.,  Assis  ant  Medical  Officer  to  tha  Sussex  Lunatic 
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ANALYTICAL   REPORT 

ow 

BEBE'S     DUBLIN     XXX     POETER, 

By  MR.  TICHBORXE,  F.C.S.,  &c, 

Apothecaries'  Ilall,  Dublin. 


FROM'  the  evidence  ^'iveii  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  and  from  the  published  reports  extant, 
it  would  appear  that  most  of  the  great  porter  brewers  do 
not  adulterate.  The  nearest  approach  to  anything  of  this 
kind  would  seem  to  be  in  the  use  of  salt,  and  that  only 
to  a  moderate  degree.  It  is,  however,  equally  well  known 
that,  as  a  rule,  the  porter  is  not  bottled  by  the  brewers, 
but  by  men  who  make  bottling  a  special  business  ;  or, 
what  is  more  frequently  the  case,  it  is  bought  in  the  wood 
by  the  publicans,  or  retailers,  and  bottled  by  them.  It  is 
self-evident  that  the  name  of  a  good  brewer  upon  the  label 
is  not  always  a  guarantee  for  the  quality  of  the  porter. 

The  object  of  the  present  report   is   to  examine  the 
quality  of  porter  sent  out  by  one  of  the  best  known  bot 
tiers  in  Dublin.     The  bottles  were  labelled,   "  Guinness's 
Dublin  Stout,  XXX,  Brewed  for  Exportation.     Bottled  by 
John  Bebe." 

We  give  the  result  in  a  tabular  form  : — 

(Specific  gravity,  10195.)  gallon 

Alcohol  (proof  spirit)      ....     7,630 

Solid  matter 4,816 

Saccharine  matter  .....     2,300 

Ash 126 

Albuminous   substances    (nitrogen,  132 

per  cent.) 574 

Acidity  (acetic  acid)        ....        245 
It  is  evident  from  the  above  analysis  that  this  bottled 
porter  represents  fairly  Guinness's  XXX  stout,  a  genuine 
and  pure  porter  contaiuing  more  than  tiie  average  quan- 
tity of  alcohol. 

In  speaking  of  the  London  porter,  one  of  the  most 
popular  lecturers  on  food  says  that  that  beverage  (of 
which  there  are  prodigious  quantities  consumed)  is  miser 
ably  drugged  in  the  public-nouses.  Its  strength  is  reduced 
by  water,  and  its  qualities  are  brought  up  again  by  treacle, 
liquorice,  and  salt,  and  various  narcotic  agents  which  are 
added  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  alcohol.  To  such  a  con- 
dition has  the  porter-drinking  population  been  brought, 
that  they  do  not  know  genuine  porter  when  they  dri.ik  it, 
and  having  acquired  a  taste  for  its  wretched  substitute, 
they  reject  the  unadulterated  article. 

The  specimen  examined  may  be  viewed  as  the  type  of 
a  pure  beverage,  and  where  the  desire  for  fermented  malt 
liquors  is  indicated  by  natural  tasce,  few  beverages  would 
combine  such  nutritious  value  with  mild  stimulating 
properties. 

In  drinking  a  glass  of  porter  (^  pint)  similar  to  that 
analysed,  the  consumer  takes  in  about  H  ounce  of  pabu- 
lum (including  the  alcohol)  of  easy  digestibility.  In 
stimulating  property,  a  glass  of  Guinness's  porter  of  the 
above  quality  is  equivalent  to  one-half  of  its  bulk  of 
moselle  or  good  claret,  a  wine-^lass  of  sherry,  or  an  ounce 
of  brandy.-  Medical  Press,  Dec.  15. 


MOST  IMPORTANT  TO  FAMILIES.  — GUINNESS'S 
XXX  PORTER. — J.  BEBE  invites  attention  to  this  cele- 
brated Porter  in  Bottle,  being  now  specially  ordered  to  iwoalidt 
for  its  nutriment  and  strengthening  quid i ties ,-  in  fact,  it  has 
been  found,  in  great  many  instances,  to  supersede  Wine  in  re- 
cruiting health  and  strength.  Each  bottle  is  wired  and  tin- 
foiled,  and  is  pwtected  by  his  label  and  "  Trade  Murk."  Prices 
(ire  as  follows.     Terms  cash : — 

IVr  doz. 

Guinness  »  Celebrated  XXX  Porter  (small  bottles)    2s.  4t(, 
1 1" i.imw' x  Celebrated  XXX  Porter -{large     do.    )     is.   && 

Tm  Vans  deliver  daily  in  Dublin  and  suburbs.     Order*  sen 
by  Railway  to  all  parts. 

John  B8BM,  Butffainf  DitHlbr,  Dind  Wim  tmiJhxndy 

Importer,  18  THOMAS  STREET,  DUBLIN. 


EINAHAN'S  LL  WHISKEY. 
DUBLIN  EXHIBITION,  1865. 
This  celebrated  Old  IRISH  WHISKEY  gained  the  Dublin  Prize 
Medal.  It  is  pure,  mild,  mellow,  delicious,  and  very  wholesome. — Sold 
in  bottles  at  3s.  8d.,  at  the  retail  houses  in  London;  by  the  Agents 
in  the  principal  towns  in  England  ;  or,  wholesale,  at  8  Great  Windmill- 
street,  London,  W.— Observe  the  Red  Seal,  pink  label,  and  cork, 
branded  "  Kinahan's  LL  Whiskey." 

A  ERATED  LITHIA  WATER.— Messrs.  BLAKE, 
A  SANDFORD,  and  BLAKE  are  prepared  to  supply  the  LITHIA 
WATERS  (of  which  they  were  the  original  manufacturers  under 
Dr.  Gaukod's  instruction)  of  any  strength  prescribed  by  the  Profession 
for  special  cases.  Those  in  constant  use  contain  two  grains  and  five 
grains  in  each  bottle,  either  by  itself  or  combined  with  BICARBO- 
NATE of  POTASH  or  PHOSPHATE  of  AMMONIA.  Also, 
POTASH,  CITRATE  of  POTASH,  SODA,  SELTZER,  VICHY,  and 
MINERAL- ACID  WATERS,  as  usual— BLAKE,  SANDFORD,  and 
BLAKE.  Pharmaceutical  Chemists.  47  PICCADILLY. 

IMPORTERS  AND  PREPARERS  OF  MINERAL  WATERS,  ETC., 
TO    HER    MOST    GRACIOUS    MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN 

»    IUELAXD. 

ESTABLISHED    1S00. 

A.     &     R.     THWAITES     Co., 

INVENTORS  AND  SOLE  PREPARERS 

OF  THE   ORIGINAL 

SINGLE  AND  DOUBLE   SODA  WATERS, 

57  UPPER    SACKVILLE   STREET,  DUBLIN. 

A  WATER  (of  two  strengths,  "Single"  and 
Double  ")  was  invented  by  A.  &  R.  THWAITES  &  CO.  in  the 
year  1799,  and  introduced  to  the  Public  by  the  late  Robert  Perceval, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  then  Professor  of  Chemistry,  in  his  Lectures  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1800,  since  which  time  it  has  continued  to  receive 
the  approbation  of  the  Medical  Faculty. 

A.    <fc    R.    THWAITES    &    CO. 
present  it  to  the  Public  as  highly  useful  to  the  powers  of  Digestion  ;  it 
improves  the  appetite,  stimulates  the  hepatic  functions,  without  pro- 
ducing flatuency,  and  is  particularly  suited  to  persons  of  sedentary 
habits. 

This  Soda  Water  is  prepared  in  Cisterns  of  Granite, 

With  strict  attention  to  chemical  accuracy, 
And  sold  in  4oz.  and  8oz.  bottles. 


SOD 
"Do 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS- 

Ellis's  Ruthin  Soda  Water. 

Ellis's  Ruthin  Potass  Water. 

Ellis's  Ruthin  Seltzer  Water. 

Ellis's  Ruthin  Lemonade. 

Ellis's  Lithia  Water. 

Ellis's  Lithia  and  Potass  Water. 
For  Gout — the  last  named  is  a  splendid 
remedy. 

Every  Cork  is  branded  "  R.  Ellis  and  Son,  Ruthin,"  and  every 
abel  bears  their  trade  mark,  without  which  none  is  genuine.  Sold  by 
Chemists,  Hotel  Keepers  Confectioners,  and  Wholesale  only  from  R. 
Ellis  and  Son,  Ruthin,  North  Wales. 

London  Agents,  W.  BEST  &  SON,  Henrietta  St.,  Cavendish  square. 


NOTICE.— BEST  QUALITY  ONLY.— SAMPLES  FREE. 

ISLINGTON  GLASS  BOTTLE  COMPANY  WORKS. 

LONDON  and   YORKSHIRE.—  This  Company  supply  only  the 
very  best  MEDICAL  GLASS  BOTTLES  and  PHIALS,   at  the  lowest 
prices.    London  Warehouses,  19,  Bread-street-hill,  Upper  Thames- 
street,  City,  E.C.,  and   28,   Copenhagen-street,  Islington.     E.  and 
H.  HARRIS  and  CO.,  Proprietors.     Established  upwards  of  80 
8  and8oz.,anyshapp,  plain  or  graduated  (Clear  blue  I  8s.  Bd.  per  gross. 

3  and  4  oz.  ditto  ditto  j     tinted     VB8.  Od      „ 

4  oz.  white  moulded  phials  ditto  v  nf  ___  i  4s.  6d.  „ 
1  oz.  ditto  ditto  «,,nenor  6s'  €d-  » 
14  oz.  ditto  ditto  (  nuaHtv  I lis- C<1-  » 
2oz.                     ditto           ditto               J  quality.    (7(|#0d>    n 

Immediate  attention  to  country  orders .  No  remittance  required  until 
the  goods  are  received.    Packages  free.    Goods  delivered  free  within 
7  miles.    Post-office  orders  payable  to  E.  and  H.  HARRTR  am 
at  the  Chief  Office,  London.— Cheques  to  be  crossed  Alliance  Bank. 
\,B. — Orders  sent  to  either  establishment  will  have  prompt  attention. 


1'I.KAKE   NOTICE. — SUPERIOR   QUALITY. — SAMPLES   FREE. 

THE  NORTH  LONDON  GLASS  BOTTLE  COMPANY 

(L  I8AACS  and  CO.).— WORKS,  LONDON  and  YORKSHIRE ; 
Warehouses.  M  and  81,  Fr*noia-st,Tottenham-COurt-road, London,  W.C. 

List  of  prices  for  NEW  MEDICAL  GLASS  BOTTLES  and  PHIALS 
of  superior  manufacture  : — 
6and8oz.,  any  shape,  plain  or  graduated  J  Clear  blue  t  8s.  6d.  pergrose. 

3  and  4  n/.  ditto  ditto  )     tinted      \ 8s.  I'd.       „     . 

4  oz.  wlnte  moulded  phials  ditto  .  n.  ■  4s.  td.       ,, 
oz.         ditto         ..             ditto              IVupVr/1'- 

14  oz.       ditto        ..  ditto  lall( 

'i  0%.        ditto         ,.  ditto  i    M 

Prompt  attention  to  Country  Orders. 


<(>od*.  and  no  charge  forpacktme. 


... 
.    Terms,  oath  on  >• 
Goods  delivered  free  wit  inn 

the  Post-office, 


kOOas,  alia  BO  0O»reei»rp»cKHi;e.      uuuu«iiwn»«u  »»«* 

P.O.O.  to  bo  made  payable  to  I.  ISAACS  *  CO-  at 
Tottenham-court-road.— Bankers,  London  and  Weetmi 
Established  nearly  »  hundred  yean. 
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ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 


PROTOPLASM  AXD  THE  GERM  THEORIES. 

Dr.  Child,  remarked  upon  this  subject  that  protoplasm  was 
as  a  rule  a  more  or  less  viscous  fluid,   consisting  mainly  of  the 
four    elements — oxygen,    hydrogen,    carbon,   and    nitrogen  — 
such    as   constitute   the   living    portion    of    every    organism, 
animal  or  vegetable.     Some   portion  of  these   substances   is 
decomposed  by  every  action  of  life  in  the  organism  in  which 
it   exists.     It   is   capable   of    repairing  the   loss    thus    occa- 
sioned   by    assimilation   to   itself   with   new  matter  derived 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  inorganic  world.     We  are  un- 
able by  any  process  to  discriminate  between  the  protoplasm  of 
the  lowest   plant  and  that  of  the  highest  animal ;  but,    as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  protoplasm  of  one  kind  of  organism  so  far 
differs  from  another  as   to  conform   to   peculiarities  of  type. 
The  protoplasm  of  a  fungus  in  its  early  state,  for  instance, 
developed  into  an  adult  fungus,  and  never  took  another  form. 
The  earliest  discoverable  state  of  everv  organism  is  that  of   a 
simple  minute  mass  of  protoplasm,  and  beyond  thia  staare  many 
organisms  never  progress.     Organisms  are  capable  of  repro- 
duction and  multiplication  by  means  of  detached  portions  of 
their  protoplasm.     Those  eight  propositions  would  be  sufficient, 
with  the  help  of  one  other  which  is  very  generally  admitted — 
that  while  vegetable  organisms  are  capable  of  assimilating  to 
their   protoplasm    certain    inorganic    compounds,    the    animal 
world  has  to  find  its  nutriment  ready  made  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.     What  he  had  to  call  attention  to  was  the  various 
germ  theories  which  had  been  put  forward.     After  an  exami- 
nation of  the  experimental  evidence  put   forward,   Dr.   Child 
said  that  the  conclusions  which  he  had  arrived  at  on  the  the- 
oretical relation  of  the  question  of  abiogenesis,  were  that  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  abiogenesis  in  some  form  or  other  was  a 
necessary  consequence  of  certain  other  theories  which  were 
gaining  ground  at  the  present  moment,  such  as  the  origin   of 
species  and  the  theory  of  evolution.    It  was  hardly  conceivable 
that  we  could  theoretically  hold  that  the  original  simple  forms 
from  which  the  whole  animal  and   vegetable  world  had  been 
developed,  had  sprung  into  existence  out  of  the  regular  order 
of  the  evolution  of  the  universe.     What  was  called  the  germ 
theory  of  disease  threw  an  interesting  light  on  the  question. 


Zymotic  diseases  were  now  generally  believed  to  result  from 
the  multii'lication  or  reproduction  of  germs  in  the  blood  of  the 
man  or  animal  affected.  The  matter  to  be  accounted  for  was 
how  the  germ  diseases  appeared,  disappeared,  and  afterwards 
again  cropped  up  in  the  same  district  and  at  great  intervals  of 
time.  If  the  old  theories  were  to  be  maintained  in  their  en- 
tirety as  to  the  fixity  of  species,  every  one  of  these  diseases 
must  have  existed  somewhere  from  the  beginning.  That  was 
a  view  which  was  hardly  credible,  but  that  it  was  held  he 
proved  by  a  quotation  from  a  work  by  Dr.  Budd,  of  Bristol. 
On  the  other  hand  the  view  derivable  from  the  process  of  evo- 
lution would  be  simply  that  wherever  certain  different  degrees 
of  complication  in  the  structure  of  the  earth's  crust  arise,  we 
should  find  the  same  reproduction  of  minute  organic  beings,* 
and  probably  this  process  was  taking  place  at  different  times 
in  different  parts  of  the  world  exactly  as  favouring  circum- 
stances occurred. 

Mr.  Samuelson  read  a  paper  ■  On  the  Controversy  on  Spon- 
taneous Generation." 

Mi .  Samuelson's  paper  comprised  a  comprehensive  view  of 
the  present  position  of  the  controversy  on  heterogenesis,  or  the 
supposed  creation  of  the  lowest  forms  of  plants  and  animals 
He  thought  the  importance  of  the  theological  bear- 
ing of  the  subject  had  been  overrated,  and  expressed  his  belief 
that  those  who  adopted  the  theory  of  the  creation  of  living 
forms  only  from  germs  already  in  existence  would  eventually 
find  their  view  to  be  correct.  Proceeding  to  criticise  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Bastian,  Mr.  Samuelson  characterised  as  vague 
the  terms  in  which  that  gentleman  had  described  the  results  of 
his  experiments.  He  also  showed  that  some  of  them  were 
opposed  to  the  results  he  (Mr.  Samuelson)  had  obtained. 
From  a  series  of  experiments  extending  over  many  years,  he 
had  little  doubt  that  the  plant  types  really  spring  from  atmos- 
pheric germs.  In  1  S'3-3  Mr.  Samuelson  found  the  same  plant 
types  —  various  stages  of  mildew— in  infusions  of  orange  juice, 
cabbage  juice,  and  pure  distilled  water  exposed  to  the  air ;  and 
during  the  past  summer  he  again  found  the  identical  types  in 
infusion  of  orange  juice,  and  in  water  caught  in  a  -hower  of 
rain.  At  both  periods  he  found  lowly  animal  types  in  the 
atmosphere.  Leaving  the  results  of  his  experiments  to  the 
judgment  of  men  of  science,  Mr.  Samuelson  said  that  if  the 
believers  in  spontaneous  generation  still  insisted  that  their  hy- 
pothesis had  not  been  refuted,  he  would  retort  that  their 
experiments  had  only  proved  so  far  their  inability  to  exclude 
invisible  germs  from  their  infusions. 
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The  Chairman  intimated  that  if  it  was  the  wish  of  the 
audience,  Dr.  Crace  Calvert's  paper  relating  to  fermentation, 
which  had  been  entered  in  another  department,  might  be  read 
with  advantage  in  this.    (Applause.) 

Dr.  Crace  Calvert  referred  to  some  experiments  which  he 
had  completed,  and  to  another  series  on  which  he  had  been 
engaged  for  the  last  twelve  months,  and  which  were  likely  to 
take  him  another  twelve  months  to  perfect.  His  endeavour 
was  to  take  air  from  the  breath  of  patients  suffering  from 
typhoid  and  scarlet  fever  and  small-pox,  to  examine  that  air, 
and  see  what  kind  of  microscopic  life  such  breath  conveyed. 
The  first  part  of  his  experiments  had  led  already  to  some  inte- 
resting results,  and  they  entirely  proved  the  truth  of  Dr. 
Tyndall's  and  Mr.  Samuelson's  statements.  He  had  already 
established  the  possibility  of  preserving  air  from  microscopic 
life  for  seventeen  days,  and  by  the  new  plan  he  was  pursuing 
he  would  be  able  to  show  that  germs  might  be  excluded  for 
twelve  months.  He  stated  the  facts  demonstrating  that  the 
atmosphere  contained  germs  of  putrefaction,  and  that  the 
rapidity  of  the  development  of  the  germs  depended  on  the 
nature  of  the  pabulum  with  which  they  came  in  contact.  So 
that  these  phenomena,  though  appearing  at  first  sight  to  have 
a  similarity,  differed  greatly  in  their  mode  of  reproduction. 
Dr.  Calvert  hoped  to  be  able  to  lay  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments before  the  meeting  next  year,  and  observed  that  if  he 
should  be  so  successful  as  to  announce  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  distinction  between  the  vital  life  from  the  breath  of  fever 
patients  or  those  suffering  from  small-pox,  he  was  conscious 
that  he  would  have  conferred  on  society  a  great  boon.  (Hear.) 
Speaking  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  investigation,  he  said 
the  microscope  which  he  used  magnified  1,600  times,  and  it  re- 
quired the  highest  power  to  be  able  to  follow  the  microscopic 
life.  There  were  little  cells  which  could  not  be  seen  at  all  ex- 
cept by  the  most  careful  attention  and  by  practice,  and  they 
moved  about  with  such  rapidity  that  he  could  barely  follow 
them.  He  had  never  seen  this  class  of  cells  except  in  connec- 
tion with  putrefaction. 

Mr.  Bentham,  President  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  in  opening 
the  discussion,  remarked  that  there  were  two  essential  con- 
ditions to  be  observed  by  experimenters — accurate  experiments, 
and  sound  reasoning  upon  them.  His  opinion  was  that  the 
experiments  as  to  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  germs 
could  not  be  taken  as  conclusive ;  they  must  depend  altogether 
upon  circumstantial  evidence.  The  germs  which  floated  in  the 
air  could  not  be  seen  by  any  microscope,  and  their  presence  or 
absence  must  be  deduced  from  other  circumstances.  He  ex- 
ftressed  his  confidence  in  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Samuel- 
son.  At  one  time  abiogenesis  was  supposed  to  exist  wherever 
there  was  corruption.  That  theory  was  not  now  believed  in. 
There  was  no  case  in  which  animals  in  their  early  state  were 
visible  to  the  microscope  where  it  had  not  been  proved  that 
they  had  been  derived  from  living  animals.  And  what  they 
had  all  just  heard  went  to  prove  that,  reasoning  by  analogy, 
"there  was  no  ground  at  present  for  supposing  that  abiogenesis 
exists. 

CURIOUS  EXPERIMENT  IN  MAGNETIC 
INDUCTION. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Varley  exhibited  a  very  curious  experiment,  in 
which  a  bar  of  soft  iron  which  normally  possessed  no  magnetism 
lifted  pieces  of  soft  iron  off  the  poles  of  a  strong  permanent 
magnet,  yet  it  was  clear  that  all  the  magnetism  in  the  soft  iron 
bar  must  have  been  derived  from  the  permanent  magnet  below. 
He  then  explained  that  according  to  the  laws  of  magnetic  in- 
duction, this  must  necessarily  be  the  result  of  such  an  experi- 
ment. 

In  the  Section  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  the  following 
papers  were  read  : — 

The  report  of  Dr.  Arthur  Gamgee  on  the  heat  generated  in 
the  blood  in  the  process  of  arterialisation,  which  was  of  a 
purely  scientific  character,  having  been  taken  as  road,  Profes- 
sor Traquair  contributed  a  paper  on  "  The  cranial  osteology 
of  j)olyptenis  bichir.  "  Professor  Macalister  exhibited  a  sketch 
of  some  varieties  of  the  pronator  quadratus,  and  at  great 
length  explained  their  peculiar  characteristics.  Professor 
( '1> -land  followed  with  a  communication  on  "Tin-  physical  re- 
lations of  consciousness  and  the  seat  of  sensation— a  theory 
proposed,  "  and  the  business  of  the  day  concluded  with  a  paper 
ly  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  on  "New  physiological  researches  on 
the  effects  of  carbonic  acid. "  He  explained  that  the  observa- 
tions he  had  made  were  new  in  that  they  related  to  the  direct 
action  of  carbonic  acid  on  animal  and  vegetable  fluids,   and 


they  were  interesting  equally  to  the  zoologist  and  botanist  as 
to  the  anatomist.  But  the  greatest  interest  concentrated  on 
the  relation  of  the  research  to  some  of  the  diseases  of  the 
animal  body.  Thus,  in  instances  where  the  temperature  of  the 
body  is  raised  arid  the  production  of  carbonic  acid  is  excessive, 
the  blood  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart  has  its  fibrine  often 
precipitated,  and  in  many  other  cases  fibrinous  or  albuminous 
exuded  fluids  are  solidified,  as  is  the  case  in  croup.  The 
author,  in  the  course  of  his  paper,  explained  how  rapidly  blood 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  absorbed  oxygen  when  exposed  to 
that  gas,  and  he  held  that  carbonic  acid  in  the  venous  blood 
was  as  essential  to  the  process  of  respiration  as  was  the  oxygen 
in  the  pulmonary  organs. 

SPONTANEOUS  GENERATION. 

At  a  meeting  which  was  held  in  the  reading  room  at  the 
Free  Library,  Professor  Rolleston  presided,   and  the  atten- 
dance was  unusually  large,    the  great  attraction   being  Dr. 
Bastian's  reply  to  the  two   objections   of   Professor  Huxley 
relative  to  certain  experiments  made  in  the  investigation  of  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation.     Professor   Huxley,  in  his 
inaugural  address,  referring  to  these  experiments,  said  the  first 
reply    which  suggested  itself  was  the  probability  that  there 
must  be  some  error  about  tkem,  because  they  were  performed 
every  day  on  an  enormous  scale  with  quite  contrary  results  — 
meat,  fruits,  and   vegetables,  the  very  materials   of  the  most 
fermentable  and  putrescible  infusions  being  preserved  to  the 
extent  of  thousands  of  tons  every  year  by  a  method  which  was 
a  mere  application  of  Spallanzani's  experiment.     Did  the  pro- 
fessor, Dr.  Bastian  asked,  presume  that  these  preserved  meats 
were  free  from  living  organisms  ?     The    ordinary  method  of 
preserving  meat  in  cans,  as  practised  at  Mr.  M'Call's  establish- 
ment in  London,  was  this— Large  numbers  of  the  cans  con- 
taining meat,  and  having  only  a  small  aperture  in  the  top,  were 
placed  in  a  bath  containing  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium 
capable    of   being   heated  to   263  or  264   degrees  Fahrenheit 
before  it  boiled,  and  they  were   submitted  for  more  than  an 
hour  and  a-half  to  a  heat  of  230  degrees  Fahrenheit,  corres- 
ponding with  110  degrees   Centigrade,    a  temperature  which 
Pasteur  considered  sufficient  to  destroy  any  pre-existing  life 
which  might  be  in  solution.     Afterwards,  the  tins  having  been 
hermetically  sealed,  the  temperature  was  rapidly  raised  to  260 
degrees  Fahrenheit,  equivalent  to  126  degrees  Centigrade,  and 
this  temperature  was  maintained  for  half-an-hour.     Mr.  M'Call 
assured  him  that  there  was  a  certain  definite  percentage  of 
failures   in   meat    so   preserved.      Some   of   these   were   un- 
doubtedly to  be  explained  by  defective  closure  of  the  cases, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  a  certain  number  of  failures 
where  it  was  possible  to  find  no  flaw  or  defect  whatever  in  the 
tin.     They  might  remain  good  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
then  from  some  unknown  cause  they  were  found  to  become 
putrid,  which  was  always  known  by  a  bulging  out  of  the  ends 
of  the  tin,  caused  by  the  generation  of  gas  inside.     Wishing 
to  ascertain  the  microscopic  condition  of  meats  sold  as  per- 
fectly good,  he    procured  three  tins,   one  of  salmon,    one  of 
lobster,  and  one  of  Jullien's  soup.     He  opened  them,  and  s\ib- 
mitted  their  contents  to  microscopic  examination,  and  found 
in  each  of  the   tins  a  very  great  number  of  the  minute  living 
things  which  were  met  with  in  solutions,  and  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  coming  into  existence   <1<:  novo.     These 
living  things  consisted  of  minute  figure-of-eight  particles,  bac- 
teria like  bodies,  and  filaments.     As  far  as  the  filaments  were 
concerned,  they  made  no  movement,  but  there  was  no  reason  to 
suppose  they  were  dead.     With  regard  to  the  movements  ex- 
hibited   by  the   figure-of-eight  particles,  there   were   certain 
Brownian  movements  supposed  to  be   due  to  certain  physical 
conditions  of  the  fluid  itself,  and  there  were  other   movements 
which    were     unmistakably    vital,    and    between    these    two 
extremes  there  were  any  number  of  conditions.     It  was  quit* 
possible  to  meet  with  Bacteria  which  were  really  living,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  showed  only  languid  movements.      I 
impossible  to  draw  any  sharp  line  of  demarcation.     They  eould 
not  say  positively  when  these  slow  movements  existed  that  the 
thing  was  living,  but  on  the  other  hand,  they  had  no  positive 
right  to  infer  that  they  were  not  living.  Then  Profee 
said — "  If,  in  the  present  state   of  science,    the   alternai 
offered  to  us,  either  germs  can  stand  ft  neater  heat  than  lias 
been  supposed,  or  the  molecules  of  dead  matter,    for  DO  valid 
or  intelligible  reason  that  is  assigned,  are  able  to  rearrange 
themselves  into  living  bodies,  exactly  such  as  can  be  demon- 
strated to  be  frequently  produced   in  another  way,  I  cannot 
understand  how  choice  can  be,  even  for  a  moment,  doubtful." 
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By  this,  he  presumed,  Professor  Huxley  meant  that  if  these 
alternatives  were  put,  he  would  decidedly  elect  to  believe 
that  the  germs  could  stand  the  heat  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  rather  than  that  it  wa3  possible  for  the  living 
things  to  have  been  originated  d:  novo.  Xow,  his  own  ex- 
periments, at  all  events,  were  so  simple  in  their  nature,  that 
it  did  not  seem  to  him  that  there  was  very  much  room  for 
the  possibilities  of  error  suggested  by  the  professor.  Certain 
flasks  containing  solutions  were  taken  —  in  some  cases  of 
organic  and  in  others  of  inorganic  matter ;  they  were  her- 
metically sealed  by  Professor  Frank!and  ;  and  then  they  were 
exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  146  to  153  degrees  centi- 
grade. He  supposed  that  this  amount  of  heat  would  destroy 
the  germs  if  they  were  in  the  flasks,  and  that  the  finding  of 
living  things  in  the  solutions  afterwards  would  be  evidence 
that  they  were  produced  -.     He  examined  the  flasks 

day  after  day  with  the  greatest  care,  and  saw  nothing  until 
the  expiration  of  about  three  weeks,  when  certain  cloud-like 
flocculi  appeared  in  the  solution,  and  after  about  three 
more  there  appeared  on  one  of  the  flocculi  a  minute  white 
speck,  which,  though  small,  increased  in  size  day  by  day  ;  and 
when  the  flask  was  opened  at  the  expiration  of  sixty-five  days, 
the  whole  white  mass  wis  found  to  consist  of  fungus  spores 
and  filaments.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  possible  effect  of 
such  a  heat  as  the  solution  had  been  submitted  to  on  fungti3 
filaments,  he  took  certain  fungus  filaments  and  spores  from 
an  organic  infusion  and  submitted  them  to  the  same  test, 
under  precisely  the  same  conditions  ;  and  when  he  examined 
that  fungus  mass  afterwards  he  found  that  it  was  completely 
dissolved.  There  was  scarcely  a  perfect  and  entire  : 
filament  to  be  seen  ;  there  was  n  t  an  entire  spore.  In  the 
face  of  that  evidence  he  did  not  think  it  wa3  very  hard  that 
it  should  be  maintained  that  the  fungus  he  found  in  the  first 
instance  was  a  fungu3  which  had  existed  in  the  solution 
before.  It  had  never  yet  been  shown  that  any  living  thing 
could  continue  to  live  after  it  had  been  exposed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  eleven  dc_  _rade  ;  and  it  was  because  he  had 
found  living  things  in  infusions  which  had  been  submitted 
to  a  greater  heat  that  the  evidence  seemed  to  him  at  present 
— and  that  mi  all  he  said — to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
view  that  the  living  things  he  found  in  those  solutions  had 
been  evolved  de  novo. 

Dr  Child  said  Professor  Huxley,  and  those  who  thought 
with  him,  took  their  stand  on  M.  Pasteur's  experiments,  and 
if  those  did  not  hold  good  the  whole  of  their  evidence  was 
swept  away.  They  were  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Either 
these  living  things  were  spontaneously  produced,  or  they  could 
withstand  the  boiling  temperature.  If  they  could  withstand 
the  boiling  temperature,  M.  Pasteur's  experiments  were 
swept  away ;  and  if  they  could  not  withstand  it,  then  they 
must  be  spontaneously  produced. 

Mr.  Eddowes  remarked  that  the  contents  of  the  cases  of 
preserved  salmon  and  lobster  had  never  reached  the  boiling 
point.  They  were  not  prepared  by  Mr.  M'Call,  or  by  the 
ch  had  been  described,  but  were  prepared  on  the 
Canadian  coasts  in  a  very  rough  way,  and  never  kept  for  any 
length  of  time.     He  sag  it  Dr.  Bastion  should  analyse 

the  contents  of  a  case  prepared  by  Mr.  M  'Call,  and  he  could 
let  him  have  one  which  he  had  had  in  his  possession  for 
fourteen  years,  and  off  the  contents  of  which  he  was  prepared 
to  lunch  that  morning. 

Professor  Tyndall  said  Dr.  Ba3tian's  experiments — con- 
scientiously, earnestly,  and  laboriously  conducted  as  they  had 
been — had  not  produced  the  slightest  effect  on  his  views.  Dr. 
Bastian  had  raised"  further  barriers,  obstacles,  and  objections 
which  could  not  be  met  by  any  argument  that  could  be  brought 
before  that  meeting.  They  must  be  met  by  a  strict  scrutiny 
of  his  experiments — by  going  over  the  same  ground  ;  and  he 
would  invoke  Dr.  Bastian  himself,  in  the  interest  of  the  sub- 
ject, to  repeat  his  experiments,  multiply  them,  and  seek  for 
negative  causes.  If  he  understood  aright,  Dr.  Bastian  pre- 
pared his  flasks  by  partly  filling  them  with  solutions  or  infu- 
sions. They  were,  he  believed,  about  half  filled.  (Dr. 
Bastian  :  About  that.)  Then  above  the  solution  there  would 
be  air,  and  this,  he  understood,  was  removed  by  means  of  an 
air-pump  ;  but  he  assured  Dr.  Bastian  that  it" was  perfectly 
impossible  for  the  air-pump  to  remove  the  germs  or  dust  par- 
ticles, or  whatever  they  might  ba,  with  which  the  air  was 
charged,  and  he  should  like  to  know  whether  the  precaution 
was  taken  to  turn  the  flasks  upside  down  whilst  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  heat,  so  as  to  submerge  these  particles  in  the 
heated  liquid,  because  the  germs  might  be  able  to  sustain  a 


much  greater  amount  of  heat  in  a  gaseous  form  than  in  a 
liquid  form. 

Dr.  Bastiax  said  the  flasks  were  frequently  shaken. 

Professor  Tyxdall  thought  that  was  not  enough.  Dr. 
Bastian  would  have  to  repeat  his  experiments  before  they 
would  be  of  any  value  to  anybody  who  required  strict  proof. 

Dr.  Bastian". — What  I  maintain  is  that,  so  far  as  our 
present  state  of  knowledge  goes,  the  evidence  is  in  favour  of 
spontaneous  gener 

The  Chairman*  said,  with  reference  to  all  these  experiments 
with  heat,  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  analogy  of  albamen, 
which,  after  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  dig: 
juice,  was  no  longer  amenable  to  the  action  of  boiling  i 
was  a  great  bght.  It  was  possible  that  the  limit  of  endurance 
of  heat  by  vitalised  albumen  had  not  been  gained.  Peptone 
was  a  highly  complex  organised  albumen,  and,  nevertheless, 
it  was  not  acted  upon  by  heat  at  all  Taking  a  large  view 
of  the  whole  question,  he  was  rather  prejudiced  against  the 
theory  of  spontaneous  generation. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  LEAD-POISOXIXG  IX 
WATER. 

Mr.  Alexander  Gordon  read  a  paper  entitled  Ci  How  to 
Prevent  Lead- poisoning  in  Water."  He  first  pointed  out 
that  though  medical  and  scientific  men  had  long  been  unani- 
mous as  to  the  desirability  of  abolishing  lead  as  a  means  for 
the  storage  or  distribution  of  water  used  for  dietetic  purposes, 
the  conviction  as  to  its  danger  had  not  yet  fully  forced  itself 
upon  the  public  mind.  The  result  was  that  though  huudreds 
and  thousands  of  pounds  were  spent  in  obtaining  pure  water, 
in  a  great  many  cases  the  water  no  sooner  crossed  the  threshold 
of  our  houses  than  it  became  poisoned  by  means  of  leaden 
pipes  and  cisterns.  Various  substitutes  for  lead  piping  had 
been  tried,  but  all  were  more  or  less  open  to  objection  either 
from  the  danger  of  rust,  the  want  of  ductility,  liability  to  gal- 
vanic action,  or  other  causes.  The  only  substitute  yet  manu- 
factured which,  while  it  conserved  the  purity  of  the  water, 
was  both  ductile  and  cheap,  was  that  invented  by  Mr. 
Haines,  C.E.,  and  specimens  of  which  Mr.  Gordon  displayed. 
:  a  leaden  pipe  with  an  internal  pipe  of  block  tin, 
both  having  been  previously  pressed  together  so  as  to  form  a 
homogeneous  whole.  By  this  process  the  piping  retained  all 
the  flexibility  of  had,  while  the  inner  tube  of  tin  was  strong 
and  thick  enough  to  prevent  any  access  of  water  to  the  ex- 
teiior  leaden  pipe.  Mr.  Gordon  stated  that  wherever  the 
invention  had  been  applied  its  sanitary  value  had  been  found 
perfect.  The  manufacture  was  daily  increasing,  and  its  merits 
were  being  recognised  not  only  in  this  country  but  in  foreign 
count. 

The  President  said  that  a  number  of  experiments  were 
made  a  few  years  since  by  the  Sanitary  Association  of  Man- 
chester, the  result  of  which,  he  believed,  was  that  no  coating 
of  tin  applied  in  an  ordinary  way  was  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
action  of  the  water  on  the  lead  ;  but,  according  to  the  plan 
explained  by  Mr.  Gordon,  a  thicker  coating  of  tin  appeared 
to  be  applied,  and  that  seemed  to  be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

OX  THE  USE  OF  DELIQUESCENT  SALTS  FOR 

LAYING  DUST. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Cooper  read  a  paper  on  "The  Use  of  Solutions 

•ble  Chlorides  for  Laying  Dust  in  Thoroughfares,"  ob- 
serving that  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Norwich  in  1868,  he  introduced  the  subject  of  the  application 
of  deliquescent  chlorides  for  that  purpose.  At  that  time  an 
experiment  had  been  tried  in  Baker  street,  Portman  square, 
throughout  an  exceptionally  hot  season,  with  most  successful 
results,  the  surface  of  the  macadam  road  being  purified,  har- 
dened, and  concreted,  and  the  obnoxious  dust  prevented  from 
rising.  In  Liverpool,  in  the  year  1869,  Bold  street,  Church 
street,  and  Lord  street  were  watered  with  salts  during  the 
month  of  July  ;  the  report  of  the  results  was  very  favourable, 
and  the  experiments  had  been  continued  this  year.  It  was 
difficult  to  prove  the  economy  resulting  from  the  use  of  the 
chlorides  over  a  limited  area,  and  the  Westminster  Board  of 
-,  after  observing  the  effect,  resolved  to  extend  the  ex- 
periment throughout  their  entire  district,   comprising  an   area 

.000  square  yards,  and  no  sooner  was  that  course 
adopted  than  the  economy  in  labour  and  water  was  evident. 
Mr.  C  oper  also  remarked  that  the  importance  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view  cf  the  use  of  the  chlorides  had  been  clearly 
blished,  and  he  argued  that  an  effective  method  of  remedying 
the  evils  arising  from  organic  matter  deposited  on  public 
thoroughfares  was  daily  becoming  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
sideration with  sanitary  auth*. a  i 

b 
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ST.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF 
MEDICINE. 

Abstract  of  address  delivered  en  Saturday,  October  1st, 
by  Henry  Gervis,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Forensic  Medicine 
to  the  Hospital. 

After  some  introductory  remarks  and  words  of   wel- 
come to  the  entering  students,  Dr.  Gervis  proceeded  to 
say  : — It  has  been  somewhat  the  fashion  of  late  to  depre- 
ciate the  importance  of  attendance  upon  lectures.     From 
this  my  own  recollections  of  student  life  lead  me  to  dis- 
agree.    I  still  remember  the  very  forms  of   expression 
which  characterised  the  lectures  of  our  various  teachers 
— nay,  the  very  sound  of  their  voices  still  lingers  in  my 
ear.     The  power  of  the  lecturer  is  akin  to  that  of  the 
speaker  and  preacher  ;  and  as  to  listen  to  a  Disraeli  or  a 
Bright  in  the  House   of  Commons,  or  to  a  Liddon  or  a 
Guthrie  in  the  pulpit,  is  a  much  higher  treat,  and  far 
more  impressive  than  to  read  their  speeches  or  sermons 
in  print,  so  do  I  think  a  lecture  listened  to  is  far  more 
impressive  than  a  lecture  read.      In    conjunction   with 
note-taking,  of  whose  utility  Dr.  Gervis  spoke  highly,  he 
alluded  to  the  medical  parliamentary  measure  which,  had 
it  been  enacted,  would  have  made  the  year  so  eventful  a 
one  to  the  profession.     With  respect  to  it,  Dr.  Gervis  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  adverse  to  the  three  board  system,  but 
yet  thought  that  after  the  plan  of  the  London  Matricula- 
tion Local  Examinations  could  be  held  simultaneously  in 
the  three  divisions  of  the  Kingdom,  and  in  this  way  the 
same  level  of   examination  be  everywhere  maintained, 
and  no  invidious  distinction  drawn  between  the  value  of 
the  three  diplomas.     Some  questions  connected  with  the 
out-patient  departments  of  the    metropolitan   hospitals 
and  the  mutual  relationship  of  school  and  hospital  were 
then  alluded  to  ;  on  the  latter  point  Dr.  Gervis  said:  — 
By  the  union  of  a  school  with  the  hospital  we  believe  the 
benefits  of  the  hospital  are  largely  extended  and  mul- 
tiplied ;  not  only  does  the  hospital  get  for  its  in-patients 
an  amount  of  medical  and  surgical  aid  from  educated  and 
zealous  attendants,  such  as  but  rarely,  at  all  events,  could 
ordinary  paid  nursing  replace,  but  without  their  help  its 
out-patient    surgical  and.   maternity  departments    could 
scarcely  exist.     And  still  further,  and  without  any  doubt, 
through  the  medium  of  the  school,  the  hospital  diffuses 
its  benefits  far  beyond  the  range  of  its  in-patient  and 
out-patient  departments.     Wherever  a  St.  Thomas's  man 
is  to  be  found,  whether  amid  Canadian  snows,  or  Indian 
jungle,  or  Australian  bush,  voyaging  on  the  sea,  or  prac- 
tising in  some  secluded  English  village,  there  does  the 
munificence  of  the  founders  and  governors  of  St.  Thomas's 
reap  fresh  and  precious  fruit.-,.     Remarking  of  the  present 
being  the  last  introductory  lecture  to  be  given  at  the 
temporary  hospital,  Dr.  Gervis  took  a  retrospect  of  the 
changes  that  had  occurred  in  the  school  during  the 
years  they  had  spent  at  the  Surrey,  Gardens,  and  con- 
cluded as  follows :— We  trust  that  long  before  the  dawn 
of  another  October  we  shall  have  hit  these  temporary 
buildings,  and  entered  upon   occupation  of  others  whose 
erection  will  rank  among  the  moat  remarkable  ftve 
the  present  reign.    Transferred  from  the  south  ii 
London  Bridge  to  the  south  side  of  Westminster,  rivalling 
in  beauty  the   opposite    Palace  of  the  legislature,  and   in 
interest  its  nearer  neighbour  of  Lambeth,  long  may  St 
Thomas's  flourish,  the  pride  of  its  governors,  and  stall', 
and  school,  and  a  perennial  fountain  of  beneficence  for 
the  suffering  poor  of  this  realm  !     May  it  be  the  anxious 


endeavour  of  her  present  sons  that  the  prosperity  of  their 
commonwealth  suffer  no  less  in  their  hands  ;  but  that, 
as  the  building  of  the  new  St.  Thomas's  far  eclipses 
in  splendour  the  building  of  the  old,  so  shall  its  present 
school  perpetuate  and  outshine  the  bright  glories  of 
former  days. 

GUY'S  HOSPITAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

Abstract  of  address  delivered  on  Saturday,  October  1st, 
by  Charles  Bader,  M.R.C.S.,  Lecturer  on  Diseases  of 
the  Eye  to  the  Hospital. 

In  prefacing  his  remarks,  the  lecturer  said  : — Before 
offering  suggestions  as  to  the  mode  of  passing  through 
your  medical  career,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  about 
Guy's  Hospital  itself.  The  hospital  in  a  few  months  will 
have  the  largest  number  of  beds  among  London  hospitals. 
Though  too  much  material  may  become  a  disadvantage 
to  the  student,  and  one  case  well  observed  be  of  more  use 
than  any  number  of  the  same  kind  of  cases  carelessly 
looked  into,  yet  numerous  cases  simultaneously  present 
in  a  hospital  offer  great  advantages.  The  teacher  has  a 
choice,  he  can  select  the  case  which  presents  most  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  disease.  The  student,  in  a  short  time, 
not  only  sees  the  chief  features  of  a  particular  disease,  but, 
like  the  botanist,  among  a  large  number  of  plants  of  the 
same  species  and  in  different  stages  of  development, 
he  acquires  a  rapid  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  life 
and  history  of  a  disease ;  the  patients,  as  I  have  often 
seen  in  the  large  Vienna  hospital,  find  it  a  great  relief  to 
have  fellow-sufferers  who  ward  off  the  inconvenience 
caused  by  eager  students  ;  we  sometimes  had  to  forsake 
the  pleasure  of  examining  a  case  of  aneurism  oi  the  aorta, 
merely  because  the  patient  had  already  been  percussed, 
turned  about,  &c,  by  numerous  fellow  students.  Guy's 
Hospital  is  not  situated  in  a  fashionable  part  of  London  ; 
fever  and  accidents  are  its  usual  neighbours.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  hard-working  population.  The 
medical  student  at  once  and  on  a  large  scale  meets  the 
harshest  features  of  his  work.  Years  before  I  had  the 
good  fortune  of  being  appointed  to  the  hospital  I  made  it 
my  daily  pleasure  to  visit  its  pathological  museum.  I 
have  seen  many  museums  in  this  and  other  countries,  but 
have  found  none  superior  to  Guy's,  and,  as  regards  diseases 
of  the  arteries,  none  is  equal.  Those  who  enter  the  medi- 
cal profession  are,  I  hope,  aware  that  no  other  profi 
requires  a  larger  number  of  general  accomplishments.  To 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  subjects  of  surgery, 
midwifery,  and  medicine  before  entering  private  practice, 
is  a  self  understood  thing  ;  but  to  enter  the  medical  pro- 
fession with  the  principles  and  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
to  have  received  an  exceflentgeueral  education,  to  be  a 
linguist,  draughtsman,  &c.,to  be  in  excellent  health,  a 
share  in  and  fond  of  athletic  sports,  are  details,  all  of  \ 
are  almost  as  important  to  success  in  the  medical  can 
the  professional  knowledge.  Instances  of  excellence 
linguist,  as  a  Greek  scholar,  as  a  draughtsman  havii 
cured  a  medical  man's  success  in  life  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. The  amount  of  knowledge  required  of  the  student 
by  our  examining  bodies  as  test  of  his  proficiency  in  medi- 
cal science  is  a  very  moderate  one,  and  should  i.: 
fullest  sense  be  complied  with.  The  new  Guy's  man 
should  study  the  geography  of  his  hospital.  He  should 
visit  the  wards,  the  laboratories,  the  museum,  the 
rooms,  kitchen,  ventilating  apparatus,  &c  ;  the  sight  of  the 
resources,  size,  and  scientific  treasures  of  his  future 
Mater  will  thus  become  a  encouragement.    The 

pupil  should  carefully  impress  upon  his  mind  -first,  that 
within  a  few  months  US  will  have  forgotten  a  large  portion 

of  the  book  reading,  chemical  formula,  &.,  required  for  the 

examination.     To   provide  for  this   he  should  ; 
very  beat  books  with  which  to  make  up  tfa 

Miry,  ami  shouU  imself  with  t  the 

hospital  win)    may    keep   him    informed    of  any 
work  ;  secondly,  he  should  not  fail  to  visit  Guys  wle 

!i',  and   go   round  the  ward;  and   eon  • 
tinually  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  some  of  them 
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men  of  his  school,  so  that  if  any  good  theory  or  new  treat- 
ment of  importance  should  present  itself  he  may  hare  the 
advantage  of  early  information.  No  one  whose  means  at 
all  permit  it  should  leave  Guy's  without  having  frequented 
other  hospital? ;  for  this  purpose  three  or  six  months  should 
be  set  apart.  Hospitals  for  diseases  of  the  chest,  eye,  ear, 
skin,  teeth,  throat,  urinary  organs,  fistula,  and  especially 
for  children,  are  the  places  to  visit.  Tbe  liberal  character 
of  the  medical  staff  of  those  special  hospitals  has,  in 
London,  at  least,  always  shown  itself  by  the  readme- 
which  permission  to  be  present  and  to  learn  was  granted. 
It  would  be  an  excellent  thine,  he  said,  if  a  fund  existed, 
out  of  which  those  with  insufficient  means  might  be  nans- 
wards  the  tour  of  several  months  in  other  countries. 
The  contact  with  more  accomplished  fellow  students  neces- 
sarily raises  the  desire  of  improving  one's  own  faculties. 

KING'S    COLLEGE    HOSPITAL    MED!- 
FOOL. 

iNTRODUCTor  delivered  on  Monday,  October 

3rd,  by  John  Wood,  T.R.C.S  .  Prof  ■-.  Sur- 

geon to  Kii  miner  in  Anatomy  at 

the  University  of  London. 

r  making  the  melancholy  announcement  of  t" 
cent  death  of  Dr.  W.  Allen  Miller,  and  paying  a  brief 
tribute  to  his  memory,  :ie  ob- 

<f  an  intro  I  Ires?,  and  to  the  changes  in  the 

Staff  of  the  College,  which  resulted  in  his  occupying  his 
present  position,  then  proceeded  to  reflect  upon  the  altera- 
tions which  each  year  brought  about  in  the  principles  and 
practice  of  the  medical  art,  notifying  the  direction  in  which 
these  modifications  are  now  chiefly  progressing,  and  vindi- 
from  the  i  i  of  differences  of 

opiniun  among  its  members,  which  it  only  shared  in  com- 
mon with  most  ,  ith  probabilitie 

seated  a  ulation    of 

scientific  and  medical  ipon  the  basis  ot  the 

hypothesis   most  in  accordance  with  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  and  acted  upon  with  a  provisional  and  quali- 
fied assent,  not  pushed  to  extremes,  and  waiting  f<:  i 
more  perfr  tich  is  sure  to  arise  from  a  just  com- 

parison of  the  differences  which  die  progress  of  know 
in  every  branch  will  diminish,  and  finally  cause  to  disap- 
pe  it.    He  then  proceeded  to  welcome  the  new  comers  I 
study  of  medicine,  and  said — 

Lmid  the  melancholy  impressions  made  by  the  hideous 
icle  now  presented  by  the  chief  nations  of  Continental 
Europe,  ravaged  and  made  desolate  by  the  most  frightful 
war  that  has  ever  raged  in  modern  times,  applying  the 
improvements  of  our  boasted  civilization,  not  in  the  practice 
ane  maxims  of  the  Saviour,  by  whose  name  it 
the  enormous  r 
scientific  butchery  of  its  engines  of  destruction.     It  c 
but  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  that  you  are  this  day  en 
into  a  corps  which  is   not   armed  with    the  murderous 

or  the  death-desling  'mitrailleuse,'  but 
tbe  i  ng  chloroform  and  the  comforting  ban 

with  the  gentle  hand  and  the  sympathising  heart,  helpful 
alike  to  both  friend  and  foe,  and  tending  those  whom  the 
fiendish  passion  for  military  glory  has  laid  prostrate  in  the 
ruins  of  a  late  smiling  land.  You  are  as  it  were,  binding 
on  yuur  arms,  and  I  hope,  imprinting  upon  your  hearts 
that  glorious  emblem  of  triumph  even  in  death,  of  comfort 
even  in  despair,  of  the  most  touching  compassion  in  pain 
and  distress,  of  Almighty  help  in  time  of  trouble— the  red 
cross,  more  ennobled  now  in  its  savins  work  in  the  rear  of 
armies,  than  when  raised  on  high  in  the  van  of  battle 
against  the  infiu 

The  lecturer  then  sketched  briefly  the  facilities  afforded  by 
the  Institution  and  its  staff  for  the  prosecution  of 
tific  and  medical  studies,  the  arrangements  for  study  and 
practical  work  required  by  the   examining    b 
mentioned  that  in  accordance  with  the  feeling  prevalent 
among  the  members.of  the  Medical  Teachers'  Association, 
a  system  of  marking  attendance  in  the  wards  of  the  hos- 
pital had  been  carried  out   with  success  during  last  sum-  I 
mer.    He  did  not  agree  with  those  who  considered  that  it 


would  be  advisable  to  abolish  all  schedules  and  certificates 
of  attendance,  and  to  trust  entirely  to  yearly  recurring 
pass  examinations,  which  could  only  imperfectly  test  prac- 
tical acquirements  in  large  numbers  of  candidates.  Such 
a  course  would  inevitably  lead  in  the  majority  of  cases  to 
the  postponement  of  serious  work  to  within  a  few  months 
of  the  examination,  and  a  more  common  resort  to  the  prac- 
tice of  grinding.  He  then  described  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  chief  use  of  iectures — viz.,  to  guide  the  student 
through  the  difficulties  of  his  subject,  the  multitude  of  its 
details,  and  of  the  books  written  about  them,  and  to  strike 
and  keep  up  the  key  note  of  the  application  of  true  scien- 
tific principles  to  all  the  variations  which  claimed  their 
attention.  In  a  practical  art,  like  surgery  for  example, 
the  firm  implantation  of  simple  principles  were  of 
great  importance  to  enable  the  surgeon  under  the 
most  adverse  circumstances,  such  as  a  railway  catastrophe 
or  a  battle,  to  benefit  his  patients  by  the  scientific  applica- 
tion of  makeshifts,  where  the  ordinary  apparatus  is  not  at 
hand. 

He  condemned  the  manner  in  which  charpie  was  used  as 
stuffing  for  wou:  ntinental  surgery,   maintaining 

that  thus  employed  it  became  a  means  of  contagion,  and 
that   the  simpler,  less  fpainful,  and  more  cleanly  ways  of 
dressing  in  rogue  in  our  own  hospitals  were   preferable, 
aught  that  the  best  use  that  charpie  could  be  ap- 
plied to  was  a  material  for  pads  in  simple  fractures,  and  as 
sponges  first  dipped  into  a  disinfecting  fluid,   and  burnt 
after  being  once  used,  and  that,  even  for  these  pur: 
tow  was  preferable.     He  compared  the  requirements  of  a 
good  surgeon  with  those  of  a  good  general,  especially  in  re  • 
spect  to  foresight  and  provision  for  eventualities,  the  quali- 
ties of  watchfulness,   coolness,  coun.  _ 
conception  and  execution  being  valuable  in  both,  with  the 
addition  in  the  surgeon  of  skill  in  manipulation  w;- 
own   hands  in   carrying  out  his  own   conceptions,  while 
the  objects   of  each  were  very  different — one  being  to  de- 

iife  and  the  other  to  save  it.  The  lecture: 
alluded  to  the  various  tendencies  to  error  which  he  had 
•  d  in  the  course  of  his  career  as  a  teacher  among 
medical  students,  congratulating  his  audience  upon  the 
immense  improvement  in  the  standard  of  preliminary  edu- 
cation which  had  been  effected,  and  the  better  prepared  and 
prolific  nature  of  the  soil  for  the  cultivation  of 
scientific  and  medical  subjects  which  had  thence  resulted. 
He  urged  that  the  practice  of  the  Art  of  Diagnostic  and 
Operative  E  >ld  only  be  rightly  founded  upon  a 

famili:  tman 

body,  and  that  to  work  perseveringly  at   the  dead  subject, 
rve  attentively  is  the  only  way  to  remember  dis- 
tinctively and  usefully  in  Anatomy. 

In  the  scarcity  of  subjects  for  dissection,  which  unhappily 
was  important  to  make  the  utmost  possible  use 
of  them,  in  cultivating  the  art  of  C  -inute  dif- 

ferences. 

The  lecturer  advocated  tbe  earnest  study  of  science  as  a 
valuable  preparation,  and  training  for  medical  pu:  - 
and  illustrated  its  direct  practical  bearings  by  allusion  to 
the  discoveries  of  the  minute  living  beings  which  were 
proved  to  be  the  cause  of  infectious  diseases  among  the 
silkworms  and  other  lower  animals.  He  then  alluded  to 
the  opportunities  afforded  by  the  hospital,  to  all  the  stu- 
dent*, to  study  disease  by  actual  experience  of  its  effects 
and  treatment,  and  said  that,  now-a-days,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  icaU:  the  hospital,  but  that  the  student  must  wont  the 
hospital  with  zeal,  iaiustry,  and  perseverance,  in  order  to 
pass  the  portals  of  the  examining  bodies,  who  were  b 
ing  under  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  more  and  more 
practical  in  their  examinations.  To  aid  him  to  this  end, 
numerous  and  regular  examinations  of  a  practical  character, 
will  be  carried  out  in  the  various  classes.  These  enable  a 
man  to  compare  his  progress  with  that  of  others  undergoing 
the  same  training,  and  were  a  guard  against  the  imperfec- 
tion of  half-knowledge.  And  he  concluded  by  warning 
his  younger  hearers  against  the  temtations,  which  beset  in 
London  life  the  path  of  the  young  man  void  of  under- 
standing. 
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ALTERATION  IN  THE  URINE   FROM  THE  USE 
OF  CARBOLIC  ACID.* 

By  J.   A.   Waldenstrom. 

Although  this  remedy  has  for  a  long  time  been  used 
at  the  Academical  Hospital  in  all  forms  of  suppuration, 
with  a  view  to  checking  decomposition  of  the  pus,  in  three 
cases  only  did  the  urine  exhibit  any  change  which  could 
be  ascribed  to  the  action  of  the  carbolic  acid.  The  first 
patient  came  in  with  a  gangrenous  phlegmon  in  the  entire 
of  the  right  leg.  The  largest  portion  of  the  skin  and  sub- 
cutaneous areolar  tissue  had  sloughed  away,  so  that  it  was 
possible  to  see  the  soleus  muscle  almost  from  its  origin  to 
its  insertion.  To  arrest  decomposition  of  the  pus,  the 
diseased  bone  inside  the  moist  warm  dressing  was  enve- 
loped with  a  piece  of  lint  dipped  in  the  ordinary  carbolic 
acid  oil.  In  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  affection, 
and  of  the  patient's  advanced  age,  the  prognosis  was  very 
bad,  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  eight  days,  simulta- 
neously with  the  complete  separation  of  the  dead  areolar 
tissue,  the  urine  assumed  a  dark-red.  colour,  the  case  was 
regarded  as  hopeless.  It  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  change  in  colour  had  its  origin  in  a  resolution  of  the 
blood,  but,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  all  the 
chemical  reagents,  its  presence  could  not  be  detected  in 
the  urine,  which  was  clear  and  of  a  strongly  acid  reaction. 
On  Professor  Almen,  who  kept  the  urine  for  closer  exa- 
mination, informing  me  that  it  contained  carbolic  acid  in 
large  quantity,  1  intermitted  the  use  of  the  solution  of 
the  acid  in  question  for  a  day,  when  the  urine  resumed  its 
normal  appearance,  but  as  soon  as  the  carbolic  acid  was 
again  employed,  the  dark  red  colour  returned.  The  ad- 
vantage of  employing  carbolic  acid  (for  preventing  decompo- 
sition of  the  pus,  and  so  the  occurrence  of  septicaemia),  and 
the  possible  injury  from  it  (in  producing  a  nephritis)  made 
me  doubtful  whether  I  should  desist  from  the  use  of  it,  or 
not.  However,  it  was  tried  for  some  days  longer,  but  the 
pieces  of  lint  were  first  wrung  out  in  a  dry  towel  before 
they  were  laid  upon  the  sore,  and  as  soon  as  this  precau- 
tionary measure  was  adopted,  the  urine  preserved  its 
normal  colour. 

The  second  patient  resembled  the  one  just  spoken  of  in 
every  particular,  not  only  as  regarded  the  seat  of  the 
complaint  and  its  extent,  but  also  in  respect  to  the  be- 
haviour of  the  urine  in  relation  to  the  greater  or  less  quan- 
tity of  carbolic  acid  which  was  used  in  the  dressing.  The 
third  case  was  a  middle-aged  woman  with  a  very  extensive 
periostitis  in  the  right  thigh.  The  pus  that  escaped  on 
incision  was  thin,  blood-coloured,  and  easily  underwent 
decomposition.  The  suppuration  in  the  large  cavity  was 
profuse  and  of  a  fijetid  character.  With  a  view  to  check 
decomposition  of  the  pus,  as  much  as  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  a 
solution  in  oil  of  the  acid  was  one  day  injected  into  the 
cavity,  the  latter  having  been  previously  rinsed  out  with 
water  containing  carbolic  acid.  The  consequence  was, 
that  next  day  the  urine  possessed  a  tarry  colour.  Some 
days  later,  when  the  urine  had  regained  its  usual  ap- 
pearance, the  same  injection  was  repeated  Avith  a  precisely 
similar  result.  The  urine  was  then  more  closely  examined 
and  was  found  to  contain  both  albumen  and  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood.  The  latter  had  already  disappeared 
next  day,  but  the  albumen  continued,  although  in  small 
quantity,  for  a  few  days.  Death  occurred  as  a  consequenco 
of  septicaemia.  A  similar  transitory  presence  of  albumen 
in  the  urine  was  also  observed  in  a  patient  who  used  car- 
bolic acid  internally  for  a  syphilitic  cutaneous  eruption. 

From  what  has  been  stated  we  see  then  that  carbolic 
acid  is  not  as  harmless  as  it  is  often  represented  to  be.  Sepa- 
rated by  the  kidneys,  it  acts  as  an  irritant  on  these  organs 

•Translated  from  the  "  Upsala  Lakareforeain}.'*  PttrtlMlflHngar." 
Vol.  ft,  Part  ii.  1870.  P.  105.  By  J.  \V.  Mooro,  W.B.,  M.Cli..  Dub., 
L.K.Q.C.1M.,  Ex-achol.,  T.C.D. 


and  may  give  occasion  either  to  an  hyperaemia  alone,  or  to 
a  parenchymatous  inflammation,  which  is  not  an  unimpor- 
tant complication  of  the  other  affections,  even  if  they  are 
not  so  serious.  Neumann's  investigations  on  the  action  of 
carbolic  acid  on  dogs  poisoned  therewith,  also  show  that  a 
considerable  latty  degeneration  in  combination  with  a 
molecular  breaking-up  of  the  cells  of  the  liver,  hyperaemia 
of  the  kidneys  with  a  turbidity  and  separation  of  the  epi- 
thelium in  the  urinary  passages  are  the  changes  constantly 
met  with  on  post-mortem  examination.* 

This  obliges  us  to  take  the  greatest  precautions  in  the 
use,  whether  internal  or  external,  of  carbolic  acid,  and  fre- 
quently to  examine  the  urine  in  order  to  be  able  instantly 
to  withhold  it  on  the  occurrence  of  a  state  of  renal  irrita- 
tion. In  solution  in  oil,  too,  carbolic  acid  appears  to  be  more 
readily  absorbed  than  in  an  aqueous  solution,  so  that  we 
should,  in  affections  such  as  the  two  first  brought  forward, 
where  the  acid  comes  into  direct  contact  with  a  large  granu- 
lating surface,  prefer  the  latter  form  to  the  former  in  using 
it  ;  unless  it  be  made  weaker  than  usually  employed  (one 
part  in  six  to  eight.) 

The  cause  of  this  altered  colour  of  the  urine,  which  is 
met  with  only  in  the  external  use  of  the  remedy,  we  do 
not  know  with  certainty,  but  it  probably  depends  on  the 
presence  of  some  unknown  oxidised  products  of  carbolic 
acid.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  oxidation  takes  place 
prior  to  the  absorption  of  the  acid,  because,  otherwise,  we 
should  find  the  alteration  in  colour  of  the  urine  in  cases  of 
its  internal  use  also. 
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No.  VII. 

CROYDON  SEWAGE  FARM. 

The  population  of  Croydon  is  about  50,000,  and  the 
water  supply,  which  is  constant,  amounts  to  about  forty- 
nine  gallons  a  head.  The  sewage  varies  in  quantity,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  weather,  from  3,000,000  to 
5,000,000  gallons  a  day,  and  it  flows  in  two  directions — 
namely,  to  the  Beddington  farm,  which  receives  the 
largest  proportion  of  it,  and  to  the  Norwood  farm. 

The  Beddington  Farm  is  a  little  to  the  west  of  the 
town,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  Town  Hall.  It  coi 
of  382  acres  of  very  porous  soil  upon  a  deep  bed  of  gravel, 
and  of  these  about  270  acres  are  under  irrigation  by  means 
of  open  carriers.  The  sewage,  which  amounts  to  about 
2,000,000  gallons  a  day  in  dry  weather,  and  to  more  than 
double  that  quantity  in  wet  weather,  flows  by  gravitation 
to  the  straining  tanks,  where  a  portion  of  the  solid  ma 
are  detained  and  removed  from  it.  It  thou  runs  through 
open  irrigation  channels  upon  the  land,  about  thirty  or 
forty  acres  being  used  at  a  time  for  three  days,  and  the 
crop  is  chiefly  Rye  grass,  with  a  little  permanent  gi 
and  water  cresses  are  cultivated  in  the  effluent  streams. 
Mangold  wurzel  and  other  crops  have  been  tried,  but 
without  sufficient  success  to  encourago  a  repetition  of 
them,  except  for  purely  experimental  purposes. 

The  land  is  at  all  times  in  a  sudden  and  offensive  con- 
dition, and  according  to  the  evidence   of  Mr.  Creasy,  the 

a  of  the  neighbouring  orphan  asylum,  who  practises 
largely  in  die  district,  and  of  Mr.  Since,  the  eminent  sur- 
geon  and  fellow  of  the  Royal   Society,  who    has   a  garden 
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in  the  locality,  the  smell  is  sometimes   quite  sickening. 
Mr.  Creasy,  indeed,  states  that  typhoid  fever  is  nearly 
'always  present  in  the  houses  about  the  farm,  and  ti. 
diseases  assume  a  t\  phoid  character,  so  that  Medical  men 
speak  of  the  patient  as  having  a  sewage  tongue. 

Samples  of  sewage  were  taken  from  the  farm,  as  well  as 
samples  of  outfall  water,  and  the  following  are  the  results 
of  the  analysis  of  them  : — 

Constituents  per  gallon. 


Solid  ma  ■'  .        . 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 
Organic  matter  . 
Ammonia  .... 

Do.       organic 
Nitrogen  as  nitrates,  &c.     . 
Oxygen  required  to  oxydise 


Matters  in  suspension 
Organic  matter  . 
Mineral  ditto 


Raw  sewage. 

Effluent  water. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

27-87 

27-17 

078 

8 

0  -is 

018 

000 

«>  349 

0.4.32 

-12 

10-ir, 

4-12 

604 

000 

From  which  it  is  evident  that  the  sewage  is  very  weak 
from  dilution  with  subsoil  water,  and  that  it  is  sufficiently 
purified  by  the  soil  to  be  admissible  into  a  running  stream. 
It  would  seem,  however,  from  the  Report  of  the  Rivers' 
Pollution  Commission  (p.  88),  that  during  frost  the  purifi- 
cation of  the  sewage  is  much  impaired,  especially  when 
the  sewage  is  strong.  It  must  also  be  stated  that  the 
whole  of  the  subsoil  water  of  the  locality  is  so  tainted  as 
to  be  unfit  for  drinking  purposes,  and  that  every  well  is 
polluted  ;  in  fact,  according  to  the  analytical  inquiries  of 
Dr.  Frankland,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  chalk  well 
in  Croydon,  from  which  the  water  supply  for  the  town  is 
obtained,  is  charged  to  a  large  extent  with  nitrates,  and 
the  other  oxydised  products  of  sewage. 

The  Norwood  Sewage  Farm,  which  receives  the  other 
outfall  sewage,  is  situated  at  South  Norwood,  a  little 
beyond  the  parish  boundary  of  Croydon.  It  consists  of 
thirty-seven  acres  of  stiff  clay  land,  to  which  about  twenty- 
four  acres  of  additional  land  of  the  same  character  are 
about  to  be  added.  The  sewage  amounts  to  about  300,000 
gallons  a  day,  and  it  is  furnished  by  about  6,000  persons. 
As  in  the  last  case,  the  sewage  flows  to  the  farm  by  gravi- 
tation, and  after  being  strained,  to  separate  the  coarser 
solid  matters,  it  is  run  upon  the  ground  by  open  carriers, 
and  where  it  is  likely  to  be  very  offensive,  by  partly 
covered  drain-pipes.  The  ground  is  chiefly  laid  out  with 
Italian  rye  grass,  although  a  few  mangolds  and  potatoes 
have  been  grown  by  way  of  experiment,  but  the  success 
of  the  experiment  does  not  appear  to  be  encouraging. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  ground,  which  is  an  imper- 
vious clay,  is  always  in  a  very  noisome  condition,  and  the 
sewage  is  not  sufficiently  well  purified,  except  during  the 
time  of  active  vegetation,  to  be  admissible  into  a  running 
stream  ;  in  fact,  there  are  great  complaints  of  the  stench 
of  the  sewage,  and  of  the  effluvium  from  the  irrigated 
ground,  by  those  who  reside  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
the  Rivers'  Pollution  Commissioners  say  in  their  report 
(p.  86),  that  during  frost  the  purification  of  the  sewage  is 
not  at  all  satisfactory,  for  they  remark  that,  on  two  occa- 
sions, when  "  the  frost  was  by  no  means  severe,  yet  the 
organic  nitrogen  rose  from  0*098  to  0*419  per  100,000 


parts  of  effluent  water,  showing  that  the  removal  of  offen- 
sive nitrogenous  organic  matter  was  partially  arrested,  and 
indicating  that  during  a  severe  winter  the  purification  of 
sewage  upon  a  non-absorptive  clay  soil  may  be  seriously 
interfered  with,"  and  on  some  other  occasions,  when  the 
effluent  water  was  "  exceptionally  impure,"  they  think  it 
arose  from  unpuritied  sewage  gaining  access  to  the  outfall 
drains  through  cracks  in  the  soil.  These,  in  fact,  are  just 
the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  purification 
of  sewage,  whenever  it  is  distributed  upon  impervious 
clay  soils,  and  soils  that  are  liable  to  crack  in  dry  weather. 
The  samples  of  raw  sewage  and  of  effluent  water  which 
were  taken  and  analysed  had  the  following  composition  : — 


tuents  per  gallon. 

Raw  sewage. 

Effluent  water. 

Grr; 

Grains. 

matter  in  so'ution    . 

41-00 

5819 

Chloride  of  sodium 

— 

— 

Organic  matter     . 

349 

4-00 

Ammonia     .... 

2O00 

0-320 

Do.        organic 

0-32 

0040 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates,  &c. 

866 

0601 

Oxygen  required  to  oxydisj . 

0-916 

0  824 

Matters  in  sus}>- 

11-01 

1-98 

Organic  matter     . 

603 

018 

Mineral  ditto 

080 

In  this  case,  as  in  the  faulty  cases  referred  to  by  the 
Rivers'  Pollution  Commissieners,  the  effluent  water  w 
a  very  unsatisfactory  condition,  and  so  it  has  been  on  other 
occasions  when  we  have  examined  it. 

regards  the  commercial  success  of  these  farms,  it 
would  seem  that  until  recently  the  farm  at  Beddington  has 
been  let  to  Mr.  Marriage  for  £5  an  acre,  the  local  Board 
paying  a  rent  of  £4  an  acre,  so  that  the  return  to  the  Board 
has  been  £l  an  acre  for  the  sewage,  and  for  the  cost  of 
supplying  it,  and  for  the  outlay  which  they  have  encoun- 
tered in  preparing  the  ground — the  profit,  therefore,  con- 
sidering all  things,  cannot  be  much,  if  there  be  any  ;  and 
on  attempting  to  raise  the  rent  of  the  farm,  the  tenant  has 
declined  to  continue  in  it,  and  attempts  are  now  being 
made  to  form  a  joint-stock  company  to  work  it.  It  is, 
however,  remarkable,  that  those  who  have  been  most 
prominent  in  expressing  their  opinions  of  the  value  of  the 
undertaking,  are  evidently  very  disinclined  to  enter  upon  it 
commercially,  and  how  it  will  end  we  are  unable  to  say. 

At  Norwood  the  rent  paid  by  the  local  Board  is  £10  per 
acre  for  the  new  land  which  they  have  taken,  and  £400  per 
annum  for  the  thirty-seven  acres  already  under  irrigation, 
and  the  wages  and  general  expenses,  exclusive  of  the  in- 
terest of  money  for  laying  out  the  land,  and  for  wages  of 
the  surveyor,  are  about  £300  a  year,  and  the  returns  for 
the  crops  sold  are  about  £750  a  year  ;  but  the  profits  de- 
pend, as  elsewhere,  upon  the  very  precarious  demand  for 
rye  grass,  which  must  be  sold  when  it  is  ready  to  cut,  let 
the  price  be  what  it  may,  or  it  will  rot  upon  the  ground ; 
and  hence  the  price  of  it  ranges  from  a  shilling  to  three- 
pence a  rod  of  six  square  feet.  Anything  which  disturbs 
the  demand,  as  the  cattle  plague,  for  instance,  or  a  plenti- 
ful crop  of  hay,  reduces  the  value  of  the  grass  to  a  nominal 
sum  ;  but  of  this  we  shall  have  more  to  say  in  our  con- 
cluding remarks,  when  we  review  the  whole  of  the  facts 
of  the  subject  and  generalize  upon  them. 
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REDUCTION  IN  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OF  OUR 
JOURNAL. 

THE   NEW   POSTAL   REGULATIONS. 

The  course  which  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular 
shall  pursue  in  reference  to  the  new  postal  arrangements 
has  heen  a  subject  of  anxious  consideration  with  us.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  felt  hound  to  give  our  subscribers 
the  entire  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  our  expenditure,  and 
the  question  has  been  only  in  what  way  that  could  best  be 
done.  On  the  other  band,  the  postal  authorities  inter- 
posed so  many  disabilities  and  obstructions  to  the  carrying 
out  of  our  intention  that  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  do 
so.  In  fact,  the  Postal  Act  appears  to  have  been  carefully 
framed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  improvements  in 
such  periodicals  as  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular, 
and  to  confine  the  benefits  of  the  halfpenny  postage  to 
ordinary  newspapers,  and  we  have  been  obliged,  therefore, 
to  submit  to  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  Post  Office. 

It  is  right  that  our  subscribers  should  be  aware  of  the 
exact  circumstances.  Our  expenditure  is  reduced  by  one 
farthing  per  copy,  or  Is.  Id.  for  each  annual  subscriber. 
We  have  felt  that  the  remission  of  the  sum  would  be  in- 
significant, and  would  make  our  subscription  accounts 
complicated  in  the  working,  and  we  have  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  reduce  the  rate  for  advanced  payment  with  the 
new  year  to  £1,  and  thus  add  one-half  more  to  the  bonus 
which  the  postal  authorities  offer  our  readers. 

We  have  said  that  the  postal  authorities  have  desired  to 
prevent  journals  like  ours  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
new  arrangements,  and  they  have  attempted  to  do  so  by 
enacting  that  no  periodical  shall  pass  for  the  halfpenny 
v.lii'h  is  stitched.  While  wo  feel  that  it  is  a  narrow- 
minded  and  illiberal  policy  in  a  professedly  Liberal  Go- 
vernment to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  publishers 
making  their  periodicals  as  perfect  as  possible,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  obey,  and  in  future  our  journal  will  be  deli 
carefully  cut,  but  not  stitched.  It  likewise  deprives  us  of 
the  privilege  of  re-transmission. 

The  Medical  Press  and  CirtcuLAR  will  in  future  be 


the  cheapest  medical  journal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
we  pledge  ourselves,  that  if  our  efforts  can  avail,  its  value 
as  a  professional  and  scientific  recorder  shall  increase  as  its 
price  decreases.  As  the  success  of  any  publication  depends 
primarily  upon  the  efforts  of  its  subscribers  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional supporters  amongst  friends  at  home  or  at  a  dis- 
tance, we  appeal  to  those  who  know  the  independence  and 
impartiality  of  the  conductors  of  this  Journal  to  further 
extend  its  influence  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  our 
common  profession. 


SANITARY  PROGRESS. 

The  Health  Department  of  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion is  that  in  which  medical  men  naturally  take  the  most 
interest ;  and  the  address  of  Mr.  Rawlinson,  as  President 
of  the  Department,  went  over  some  of  the  chief  points  in 
the  progress  made  of  late  years.  The  President  of  the 
Royal  Sanitary  Commission,  Sir  C.  Adderley,  was  present 
on  the  occasion,  and  announced  that  the  report  would 
soon  appear,  so  that  legislation  might  be  effected  next 
year.  Since  1848  plenty  of  legislation  has  taken  place, 
and  it  would  almost  appeal  that  the  great  want  is  rather 
consolidation  and  explanation  than  further  laws.  A  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Michael  advocating  a  codification  of  the 
existing  sanitary  laws  as  a  basis  for  further  legislation, 
and  this  proposal  will  commend  itself  to  many  minds. 
At  the  same  time  we  require  an  authority  in  which  the 
country  would  have  confidence,  to  direct  and  control,  and 
to  which  all  would  look  for  guidance.  In  fact,  we  need  a 
Ministry  of  Health  which  should  deliver  us  from  the 
several  conflicting  and  incompetent  powers  that  at  pre- 
sent exist.  As  to  the  many  local  Boards  of  Health  that 
exist,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  they  do  not  comprise,  as 
a  rule,  the  local  intelligence  on  sanitary  matters,  nor  do 
they  even  represent  it.  It  was  clearly  shown  at  the  Con- 
gress that  we  have  neither  simplicity  in  the  law  nor  effi- 
ciency in  its  action,  and  any  scheme  that  would  give  us 
these  would  prove  of  great  value.  Commissions  we  have 
had  over  and  over  again,  and  desultory  legislation  has 
landed  us  in  a  quagmire.  How  are  we  to  get  out  of  it  ? 
The  discussion  that  has  taken  place  will  be  useful  in  edu- 
cating the  country  as  to  the  necessity  of  studying  these 
questions.  We  commend  to  all  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  Mr.  Rawlinson's  address  : — 

"  Sanitary  Science,  before  it  can  be  of  practical  use,  must  be 
learned  by  statesmen.  The  strength  of  a  nation  is  in  its 
health  ;  and  where  there  is  the  healthiest  community,  there 
bodily  purity  and  morals  will  have  the  greatest  development. 
Empires,  monarchies,  and  republics  ha\  u  to  learn. 

In  the  cities  of  the  republican  States  of   North  America,  the 
worst   sanitary  defects  of  the  worst  cities  ol    Europ 
repeated.      The   sanitary   engineer  of  the   future    will    know 
nothing  of  '  refuse   matter' other   than;  'al  product, 

which,  properly  applied  to  the  soil,  will  add  to  the  wealth    of 
iiinuiiit.v.     The  aim  and  end  of  statesmanship  ought  to 
be  to  ensure  to  every  individual   bun   in  the  mi  of 

health  and  of  morality.  Bach  Englishman's  home  should  not 
only  be  his  castle,  but  his  hospital.  Charity  will  not  then  de- 
grade, bnt  will  elevate ;  and  that  alone  will  be  true  cl 
which  assists  the  poor  to  assist  themselves,  and  so  live  inde- 
pendent of  almsbegging  and  almsgiving.  We  are  now  proud 
of  our  charities — of  our  public  hospitals,  which  cost  £1,000 
per  bed,  plus  the  additional  expenses  of  administration,  in 
which  hospital-beds  sick  m  ■  are  treated  at  ■  money  rate  three 
times  greater  than  the  wages  liny  could  <\er  .am  when  in 
health.       '  OOT  charitable  institutions  Ui  four  land  ; 

but  happy  will  that  State  be  which  neltfa  tatfa 

such  form  of  glory." 
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EDUCATION'  IN  MENTAL  DISEASES. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  devoted  well-merited  atten- 
tion to  existing  faults  and  the  English  Lunacy  By 
and  in  a  recent  issue  ic  proceeds  to  argue  that  those  faults 
are  in  a  great  degree  the  result  of  deficiencies  of  medical 
education  in  mental  disease.  It  sets  foith  certain  sug- 
gestions, the  gist  of  which  is  that  education  in  lunacy 
should  be  enforced  in  future  by  the  introduction  of  the 
subject  into  licensing  examinations,  and  by  the  devotion 
of  certain  portions  of  hospitals  to  mental  diseases. 

This  line  of  argument  opens  up  an  important  question 
of  medical  education — whether  there  be  any  subject  in 
medicine  which  should  be  regarded  a3  a  speciality  to  be 
learned  only  by  persons  devoting  themselves  to  its  prac- 
tice, or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  a  duly  qualified 
surgeon  should  be  assumed  to  be  capable  of  practising 
every  depaitment  of  medicine  and  surgery  without  dis- 
tinction. Now,  itscems  to  us  that,  however  undesirable 
it  may  be  to  establish  partition  walls  between  different 
branches  of  medicine,  nevertheless,  there  are  certain  col- 
lateral branches  of  medicine  which  ought  to  be  looked 
upon  (as  indeed  they  are  practically)  as  specialities — not 
necessarily  part  of  a  practitioner's  education.  Lunacy 
appears  to  be  a  case  strictly  in  point,  and  we  therefore 
hold  that  medical  students  "should  not  be  compelled  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  any  of  its  details  which  lie  out- 
side a  medical  circle.  Firstly,  it  is  a  subject  for  the  study 
of  which  a  lifetime  is  too  little,  and  of  which  no  general 
practitioner  could  be  expected  to  have  any  real  remedy. 
Secondly,  cases  of  lunacy  requiring  medical  treatment  are 
such  an  unusual  event  in  the  life  of  a  medical  practitioner 
that  labour  spent  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
would  be  a  very  bad  investment.  Thirdly,  the  methods  of 
obtaining  experience  in  disease  in  hospitals  are  inappli- 
cable to  the  study  of  lunacy,  and  if  a  student  were  tho- 
roughly versed  in  every  frm  of  lunacy  which  could  be 
kept  or  treated  in  hospital,  he  could  still  know  nothing  of 
the  subject  as  a  whole. 

It  is  a  very  mistaken  policy,  we  think,  to  attempt  to 
take  such  subject?  out  of  the  hands  of  specialist--.     It  is 
se  the  money  value  of  occasional 
will  not  repay  the  labour.     A  "little  knowledge  of 
lities  is  a  very  dangerous  thing,  and  a  practitioner 
who  repudiate-  :ity  the  moment  he  finds  him- 

self out  of  his  depth  is  a  much  more  reliable  doctor  than 
the  versatile  genius  who  is  encouraged  to  believe  that  lie 
has  been  taught,  and  is  capable  of  treating  all  diseat 

Working  practitioners  should,  in  our  opinion,  be 
thorough  masters  of  everyday  surgery,  and  the  less  they 
think  about  lunacy,  ophthalmic  surgery,  and  other  spe- 
cialities, the  better  for  themselves,  their  patients,  and 
their  profession. 


IRISH  MEDICAL  CHARITIES. 

The  scandalous  abuse  of  the  Medical  Charities  of 
Ireland  by  or  on  behalf  of  persons  who  are  in  no  way 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  their  operation,  is  a  matter 
concerning  which  every  Poor-law  Medical  Officer  in 
Ireland  is  able  personally  to  testifv.  It  is,  however, 
seldom  that  a  guardian  thinks  it  worthwhile  to  enter  any 
protest  against  the  perpetration  of  repeated  instances  of 
ice  both  to  the  ratepayers  and  the  doctor,  and  we 
are  gratified  to  see  that  Mr.  Shee,  of  Clonmel,  has  not 
hesitated  to  expose  the  abuse  of  the  Medical  Charities  of 
his  Union  in  this  way. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  he  called  the  atten- 
tion ol  the  Board  to  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which 
visiting  tickets  were  granted  by  members  of  dispensary 
commutees  within  the  union,  and  the  hardship  which 
such  a  mode  oi  proceeding  entailed  on  the  doctors.  He 
alluded  to  instances  which  came  under  his  notice  where 
parties  well  able  to  walk  about  and  to  travel  to  the  dis- 
pensary obtained  tickets  from  members  of  the  dispensarv 
committees  to  have  doctors  to  visit  them.  On  one  occa- 
sion a  doctor  was  brought  a  distance  of  nine  miles  to  see 


a  woman  whom  he  had  attended  six  week?  previously  at 
her  confinement  :  on  arriving  at  the  place  he  found  his 
patient  digging  potatoes,  and  on  questioning  her  con-, 
cerning  the  necessity  she  had  for  having  him  visit  her, 
she  told  him  she  wanted  him  to  come  out  to  get  her 
child  registered.  He  did  not  want  to  have  the  doctors 
too  carefully  shielded  from  performing  their  duties,  but 
he  thought  that  members  of  dispensary  committees  ought 
to  exercise  discrimination  in  granting  visiting  tickets,  as 
there  were  very  many  instances  occurring  where  doctors 
were  sent  a  journey  of  perhaps  eighteen  miles  on  errands 
just  as  frivolous  as  the  one  to  which  he  alluded. 

The  members  present  all  concurred  with  Mr.  Shee  in 
the  justness  of  his  remarks,  and  it  was  decided  upon  to 
have  the  opinion  of  the  board  on  the  subject  in  question 
represented  to  the  different  dispensary  committees. 

Few  medical  officers,  we  regret  to  say,  can  calculate  on 
protection  from  their  guardians,  and  any  system  which 
gives  scope  for  such  abuses,  and  makes  it  necessary  for 
guardians  to  interfere,  obviously  requires  reform.  Under 
existing  arrangements  the  medical  man  is  practically 
defenceless.  He  may  have  certain  reasons  to  know  that 
the  patient  is  well  able  to  pay,  or  well  enough  to  be 
brought  to  the  dispensary,  and  yet  he  must  obey  the  red 
.  and  continue  to  attend  until  the  termination  of 
the  case.  The  regulations  confer  upon  him  the  valuable 
privilege  of  applying  to  have  the  ticket  cancelled  by  his 
committee  at  its  next  meeting.  Probably  no  meeting 
takes  place  f< >r  a  couple  of  months,  before  the  lapse  of 
which  the  patient  is  either  cured  or  dead.  Probably  the 
committee  may  be  inclined  to  stand  by  their  co-com- 
mittee man  who  gave  the  ticket,  and  may  refuse  to 
cancel  it.  If  they  are  so  complaisant  as  to  do  so,  the 
contumacious  member  may  issue  another  ticket  before 
the  meeting  has  broken  up,  and  the  doctor  must  attend 
on  it  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  One  of  hundreds  ol 
instances  of  this  abuse  has  come  to  our  knowledge  within 
a  few  days.  The  clergyman  of  a  suburban  vilhige  issues  a 
red  ticket  to  which  the  medical  officer  immediately 
attends.  On  reaching  the  house  he  discovers  his  patient 
is  the  child  of  a  well-to-do  beerhouse  keeper,  whose  wife 
informs  him  that  she  never  had  a  di-pensary  doctor 
inside  her  door  before — that  she  had  not  asked  for  medical 
charity  at  all,  but  merely  accepted  it  at  the  solicitation 
of  the  clergyman.  The  medical  officer  hints  to  his 
clerical  friend  that  a  beerhouse  proprietor  who  had 
always  paid  for  medical  advice  was  hardly  a  pauper 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and  suggests  courteously 
a  little  discrimination  as  to  the  recipients  of  relief.  The 
attendance  on  the  child  has  hardly  expired  when  another 
red  ticket  comes  from  the  same  clergyman  for  the  wife  of 
the  same  person.  The  medical  officer  attends  and  pre- 
scribes, but  the  same  night,  the  patient  being  in  pain, 
thinks  it  too  fax  to  send  a  messenger  about  one  mile  for 
the  doctor,  but  calls  in  a  nearer  practitioner,  whom  she 
The  conclusion  is  obvious.  The  woman 
felt  her  unfitness  for  charitable  relief — was  ready  to  pay 
until  Lord  Bountiful  interferes  to  make  her  his  protege 
at  the  expense  of  the  doctor — and  thinks  so  little  of  the 
expense,  that  she  actually  does  pay  another  practitioner 
sooner  than  send  a  mile  for  gratis  help. 


MEDICINE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  addition  of  a  new  section  of  Psychology  to  the 
annual  gathering  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  has 
been  adverted  to  by  one  of  our  contemporaries,  as  a 
that  the  study  of  mental  science  is  about  to  be  recognised 
importance  in  the  medical  art.  It  is,  truly,  high 
time  that  this  idea  were  carried  out,  since  in  the  very 
country  where  the  illustrious  physician  Locke  did  so 
much  to  rescue  the  study  of  metaphysics  from  the 
dreams  of  dogmatists  of  all  kinds,  there  has  of  late  years, 
been  quite  a  deplorable  ignorance  of  ought  connected  with 
theories  of  the  mind,  among  the  rank  and  file,  and  even 
the  captains  of  our  medical  faculty.     It  has  been,  indeed, 
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the  fashion  of  late  years  all  through  England,  especially, 
to  decry  the  study  of  what  is  called  philosophy,  as  leading 
to  no  useful  result.  The  consequence  of  which  has,  of 
course,  been,thatforinorethanacentury,  perhaps,  England 
has  produced  no  philosopher  worthy  of  the  name  ;  and  that 
his  genius  has  entirely  lain  in  the  practical  departments 
of  life.  Great  engineers,  and  great  surgeons,  great  prac- 
tical men  of  all  kinds  she  lias  produced  in  scores  ;  but  to 
Scotland,  perhaps,  alone  of  the  departments  of  the  British 
Islands  has  been  until  quite  recently,  left  the  study  of 
those  parts  of  human  knowledge  which  were  disdained  by 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  or  Durham. 

Mr.  Lowe,  indeed,  has  made  a  very  true   observation 
only  a  few  days  ago  at  Elgin,  that  the  Scotch  people  know 
the  value  of  education,  which  he  truly  adds  is  more  than 
the  English  people  do.     He  merely,  we  opine,  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  philosophy  has  been  so  neglected  in  the 
latter  country,  that  there  is  at  present. no  clear  idea  before 
the  mind  of  the  majority  of  its  inhabitants,  as  to  what  the 
aim  of  human  existence  ought  to  be  ;  and  this  is  true  also 
for  France.     In  that  country,  the  dreams  of  Cousin  and 
his  predecessors,  have   left  the  majority  of  Frenchmen 
without   any  idea  of    what   constitutes   truth  :    or,   for 
instance,  what  ought  to  be  the  morality  of  a  state  or  an 
individual.     It  is  such  want  of  philosophy,  that  has,  in 
all  probability,  sent  the  French  rudderless  into  the  midst 
of  this  terrible  -  war.     Signs  of  better  times  are  indeed 
traceable  in  the  recent  works  on  philosophy  in  France 
and  Germany,  by  Taine  and  Biichner  :  but  these  works 
are  too  recent  to  have  been  able  to  produce  anv  sufficient 
effect  on  great  nations  still  embued  with  the  mere  sceptical 
ideas  of  Kant  or  Cousin.     Fortunately  for  this  country 
and  for  its  medical  art,  as  well,  our  illustrious  writers  of 
recent  days,  have  almost  begun   to  reign  triumphantly 
over  the  best  intellects  among  the  younger  men  of  the 
professions  of    law,  medicine,  and  even,  we   suspect,    of 
divinity.     No  medical  man,  who  desires  to  understand 
the  physicians'  art  thoroughly,  can   now   afford   to   be 
ignorant  of  the  writings  of  Locke,  Hartley,  James  Mill, 
John  Mill,  and  Alexander    Bain.     And    many  medical 
men  seem  to  prefer  to  any  of  these  names  that  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  whose  works,  indeed,  are  especially  interesting 
to  the  naturalist,  on  account  of  the  painstaking  way  in 
which   that  author  has  traced  the   rudiments   of  mind 
through  the  whole  scale  of  animated  beings,  beginning 
from  the  lowliest.     Nor  must  we  forget,  in  our  enumera- 
ions  or  workers  in  this  department  of  thought,  Mr.  Lewes, 
who  has  shown  what  an  amount  of  goood  work  can  be 
done  by  a  student,  who  had,  we  believe,  no  professional 
training  in  physiology,  when  he  sets  himself  seriously  to 
the  study  of  that  science.  We  regretted  to  notice  in  a 
respected  contemporary,  a  tendency  (we  imagine)  to  dis- 
parage the  methods  followed  by  the  Mills,  Grote  and 
Bain  in  accounting  for  the  way  in  which  ideas  arise  in 
the  mind.     We  admit  that  such  observers  as  Dr.  Mauds- 
ley  and  Dr.  Laycock  have  many  specific  experiences  of 
mental  pathology  which  may  sometimes  give  men  valua- 
ble insight  into  the  theory  of  mental  states,  but,  on  the 
whole,  we  have  failed  to  derive  from  the  perusal  of  the 
works  of  either  of  these  authors  anything  like  the  clear 
ideas  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  others. 

A  very  able  essay  on  physical  ethics  has  recently  been 
published  by  a  fellow  of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  Alfred  Barratt,  which  bids  lair  to  redeem 
Oxford  from  the  stigma  of  having  become  merely  an 
upper  school  for  the  teaching  of  classics  and  a  little 
mathematics.  Here,  again,  Mr.  Barratt  has  taken  the 
ideas  of  Locke,  Hartley,  and  the  Mills,  as  hii  guide,  and 
baa  produced  a  most  readable  work  showing,  we  think, 
conclusively  that  physiology  mnst  eventually  lie  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  supreme  arbiter  in  all  question!  of 
morals.  How  often  must  not  all  instructed  persons  have 
felt  keenly  that  at  present  in  medicine  as  in  other  arts, 
there  is  no  common  standard  of  appeal  by  which  the  dis- 
putes of  Moralists  may  be  decided  ;  no  orderly  an 
building  where  each  particular  induction  of  experience 


may  be  stored  in  its  proper  department,  but  that  Morality 
is  little  more  than  a  confused  agglommeration  of  facts  and 
maxims  from  which  each  may  choose  according  to  his 
whim,  and  find  authority  for  the  gratification  of  every 
passing  impulse  l 

Moral  empirics  have  hitherto  proceeded  on  the  same 
method  as  some  of  ourselves  in  medicine,  by  arrogating 
to  themselves  cures  which  nature  works,  and  by  pro- 
nouncing incurable  those  diseases  which  they  have  failed 
to  alleviate,  and  so  both  have  deceived  many.  But,  as 
we  soon  come  to  doubt  the  statements  of  the  one  class, 
why  should  we  longer  place  implicit  trust  in  those  of  the 
other  ?  Why  do  we  refuse  to  admit  a  mathematical  for- 
mula, unless  we  can  see  the  reason  for  it,  or,  in  other 
words,  connect  it  with  the  fundamental  axioms  of  the 
science — yet  accept  a  moral  maxim,  simply  because  we 
have  been  taught  it  in  our  youth  or  seen  it  asserted  in 
some  dogmatic  or  fashionable  treatise  ? 

"  Physics  beware  of  metaphysics,"  said  Newton,  and 
we  in  like  manner  might  say  "  Physiology  beware  of 
dogmatic  Morality."  To  the  medical  men  of  the  future 
we  feel  convinced,  it  belongs  to  lay  down  the  foundation 
of  a  system  of  utilitarian  morality.  They  alone  of  all 
mankind  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with' the  details  of 
the  human  organism  to  be  able  to  understand  all  its 
wants  and  unexpressed  longings  ;  but  we  must  in  the 
future  determine  no  longer  to  consider  all  study  of  psy- 
chology as  out  of  the  domain  of  the  physician.  Never 
was  there  a  greater  blunder  than  this.  In  former  days 
the  clerg)'-  united  the  offices  of  moral  teachers  and  that 
of  physicians.  It  was  an  evil  hour  when  these  two  depart- 
ments were  supposed  to  be  able  to  be  separated.  True 
morality  must  be  based  on  physiology,  and  hence  we 
rejoice  to  think  that  medical  men  are  beginning  again  to 
read  the  writings  of  Locke,  Hartley,  Hume,  and  Bain. 
Without  doing  so  we  predict  that  the  scieuce  of  hygiene 
for  instance,  will  remain  a  most  imperfect  one,  and  that 
therapeutics  and  social  science  must  be  content  to  dwell 
in  a  period  of  perpetual  infancy.  There  is  no  need  that 
it  should  be  so  any  longer. 


ffate  0it  ferwt  %ft$m. 


About  the  War  and  Wounded. 

The  Times  has  published  interesting  letters  from  E. 

Garrett,  M.D.,  and  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  M.D..  respecting 

the  sick  and  wounded.     Miss  Garrett  who,  as  our  readers 

will  remember,  took  her  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Paris, 

urges  the  need  of  lady  nurse3  and  shows  how  much  they 

can  do.     She  has  just  returned  from  the  Seat  of  War  and 

speaks  with  authority.      The  American  lady  M.D. 

forth  the  great  benefits  conferred  by  women  on  the  sick 

and  wounded  in  her  country's  civil  war,  and   urges   that 

similar  measures  should  be  adopted  on  the  Continent. 

* 
»  # 

A  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Qa& 
lated  some  cruelties  of  which  the  Germans  were  guilty. 
Four  persons  took  upon  themselves  to  contradict  this 
statement  in  a  letter  garbling  the  correspondent's  asser- 
tions and  thereby  drawing  upon  themselves  a  severe,  but 
well  deserved  rebuko  from  the  Pall  Mall.  The  indivi- 
duals were,  however,  scarcely  of  sufficient  importance  for 
the  Pall  Matt  to  take  notice  of  them,  but  it  is  well  that 
when  one  persOn  contradicts  another  it  should  he  under- 
stood that  between  gentlemen  such  conduct  would  be 
looked  upon  as  unpardonable.  What  a  ridiculous  thing 
it  is,  after  all,  for  any  one  to  be  such  a  partizan,  as  to  be 
ready  to  deny  what  some  one  asserts  he  has  himself  wit- 
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nessed.     Why  should  our  countrymen  thus  commit  them- 
selves as  though  they  were  Germans  ? 

* 
*  * 

A  very  important  letter  from  Sir  J.  G.  T.  Sinclair,  has 
been  published,  describing  what  he  saw  at  Sedan  and 
other  places  he  has  just  visited.  He  is  not  at  ?11  satisfied 
with  tjje  management  of  the  National  Society,  and  we 
hope  his  strictures  will  be  takeu  in  good  part,  for  he 
further  offers  some  very  useful  suggestions.  He  speaks 
well  of  the  Johanniter  who  have  been  severely  erk  i 
in  other  quarters.  From  all  we  gather  it  seems  clear  that 
there  are  many  persons  about  who  are  really  little,  if  any 
use,  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  but  who  succeed  in  travell- 
ing and  other  matters,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  those  who 
make  no  pretence.  Sir  J.  G.  T.  Sinclair  also  found  accu- 
mulations of  stores  and  drugs  where  they  were  not  needed, 
and  dearth  in  other  places.  He  does  not  approve  of  the 
ambulance  being  sent  out  as  proposed  under  Prof.  Long- 
more,  for  he  thinks  that  there  are  plenty  there  which 
ought  to  be  utilised,  and  he  found  that  many  of  the 
English  surgeons  had  had  little  or  nothiug  to  do  since 
they  had  been  there,  as  our  foreign  brethren  kept  all  the 
best  operations  in  their  own  hands. 

•  • 

The  International  Field  Hospital  we  lately  announced 
as  about  to  be  established  under  Dr.  Thudichum  and  Mr. 
Simon,  is  now  in  working  order,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  it  will  be  a  really  model  institution. 

•  • 

An  ambulance  is  going  out  for  200  on  full  service  scale, 
fitted  up  by  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army,  and  it 
will  be  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Longmore  than  whom 
none  is  more  fitted  for  such  a  duly.  There  will  be  12 
surgeons  under  him,  and  we  hope  they  will  make  some 
valuable  contributions  to  military  surgery. 

• 

•  • 

Pirigoff,  the  great  Russian  Surgeon,  has  gone  to  Basle 
to  the  International  Society  there.  Virchow,  Langenbeck, 
and  others,  too,  are  at  work  among  the  wounded,  as  are 
many  other  illustrious  foreign  surgeon?. 

# 

•  • 

An  Italian  ambulance  is,  we  believe,  in  Paris,  but  at 
present,  of  course,  we  are  not  likely  to  hear  much  from 
the  beleagured  city,  Only  one  or  two  of  our  usual  French 
papers  have  lately  come  to  hand. 

**» 

The  regions  devastated  by  the  war  present  the  aspect  of 
plague-stricken  countries.  Everywhere  the  sick  and 
wounded  abound.  Sickness  is  on  the  increase,  and  will 
no  doubt,  soon  exhibit  its  ascendancy  ever  the  sword. 
Winter,  too,  is  approaching,  and  there  seems  a  probability 
of  a  winter  campaign,  which  will  greatly  aggravate  this 
sad  state  of  affairs. 

Pork-pies  and  Sausages. 
The  season  has  again  returned  for  a  revival  in  the 
trade  and  general  consumption  of  pork-pies  and  sausages. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  injure  an  important  trade  carried 
on  in  the  preparation  and  sale  of  these  commodities ;  but 
as  we  find  our  annotations  so  extensively  quoted,  we 
would  fain  offer  a  word  of  warning  to  the  public,  because 
of  the  unfair  and  disreputable  advantages  taken  by  a 


certain  class  of  manufacturer.  The  pork-pies  of  Melton 
Mowbray  have  long  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  notoriety, 
and  we  believe  all  coming  from  that  town  may  be  safely 
consumed  without  any  deleterious  consequence  resulting  ; 
"but  we  have  good  grounds  for  stating  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  inferior  descriptions  of  perk  are  used  in  making  pies 
and  sausages — pork,  in  truth,  that  could  not  be  exposed 
for  sale  in  shops  without  incurring  the  risk  of  seizure  and 
fine.  We  understand  the  pig-killers  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land are  even  on  the  qui  raw  for  the  entrails  of  animals 
wherewith  to  manufacture  sausages,  and  that  these  are 
exported  from  Belfast  to  London  in  large  quantities.  In 
some  of  the  provincial  districts  of  England  the  pork 
butcher  enjoys  a  similar  means  of  increasing  his  trade, 
and  they  are  not  over-particular  in  purchasing  a  diseased 
animal  to  make  sausages.  It  is  a  rather  difficult  subject 
to  identify  affected  meat  once  minced  in  the  sausage 
machine  and  flavoured  with  sage,  but  the  after  conse- 
quences not  unfrequently  reveal,  by  a  train  of  disagree- 
ab'e  symptoms,  with  which  we  are  only  too  familiar,  the 
nature  of  the  pork  employed  by  the  manufacturer.  We 
advise  our  friends  to  exercise  discrimination  in  the  pur- 
chase of  these  luxuries  if  they  wish  to  guard  against 
parasitic  diseases,  or  save  themselves  the  suffering  at- 
tendant upon  diseased  and  unwholesome  articles  of  food. 
Whilst  there  is  one  pork  butcher  to  be  depended  upon, 
there  are  ninety-nine  who  cannot.  We  recommend,  then, 
the  pork  to  be  purchased  and  the  pie3  to  be  baked,  and 
the  sausages  prepared  in  the  house  of  the  consumer,  or 
under  the  superintendence  of  some  reliable  person. 


Pseudo-Membranous  or  Fibrinous  Bronchitis. 

Under  the  above  titles,  Professor  Lebert,  of  Breslau,  has 
published,  in  the  Deutsches  Archie,  fiir  Klinische Medicin, 
a  very  instructive  monograph  in  relation  to  a  form  of 
disease  of  the  bronchi  and  air-cells  of  the  lung,  which  has 
as  yet  been  but  imperfectly  recognized  and  studied. 

Professor  Lebert  describes  this  disease  as  an  acute  fi- 
brinous bronchitis,  common  in  childhood  and  youth,  but 
rare  among  the  aged,  and  far  more  common  among  males 
than  females. 

The  disease  is  characterized  by  severe  paroxysmal  cough, 
extreme  dyspncea,  and  about  the  fourth  or  sixth  day  there 
is  abundant  expectoration  of  fibrinous  matter,  mixed  often 
with  blood.  The  fibrinous  casts  and  cylinders  are  best 
recognised  on  examination  of  the  sputa  under  water. 

The  auscultatory  sounds  do  not  present  anything  spe- 
cially distinct  from  those  met  with  in  ordinary  chronic 
bronchitis,  and  the  disease  runs  a  course  varying  from  one 
to  three  weeks  or  more. 

In  three  out  of  twenty-seven  cases  death  occurred  from 
strangulation,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  prognosis  of  the 
disease  in  its  chronic  form  is  favourable. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  chronic  form  of  fi- 
brinous bronchitis  may  occur  as  a  symptomatic  affection 
during  the  course  of  some  other  complaint,  as  for  instance, 
syphilis,  tuberculosis,  emphysema,  and  fatty  disease  of  the 
heart. 

When  closely  examined  by  themselves  the  true  fibri- 
nous casts  are  found  not  to  contain  any  of  the  red  blood 
corpuscles,  but  to  be  composed  of  white  blood  cells,  pus 
corpuscles,  with  epithelium  coagulated  together  in  a  fi- 
brinous exudation. 
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Sometimes,  after  a  patient  has  suffered  long  with  this 
fibrinous  bronchitis  and  great  dyspnoea,  there  comes  on  an 
intense  paroxysm  of  cough  and  copious  expectoration,  after 
which  the  fibrogenetic  action  ceases  and  general  conva- 
lescence sets  in. 


A  real  Boulevard. 

Cheapside  is  now  luxuriating  in  a  little  quiet.  A  new 
asphalte  paving  is  being  laid  down,  and  even  if  it  is  not 
so  durable  as  blocks  of  granite,  we  hope  to  see  the  system 
extend  and  so  to  secure  some  comfort  in  being  relieved 
from  the  effects  of  the  jolting  when  we  venture  to  drive, 
and  the  noise  when  we  walk,  in  our  metropolitan  thorough- 
fares. What  a  treat  it  is  to  stroll  along  the  Thames  Em- 
bankment out  of  the  range  of  the  everlasting  dirt  that 
renders  London  streets  the  nuisance  of  even  strong  nerved 
people.  What  must  be  the  sufferings  of  those  who  have 
irritable  nerves  and  are  compelled  to  live  in  modern 
Babylon  none  can  tell.  How  many  diseases  may  be  traced 
to  this  as  one  of  the  evils  of  town  life  few  can  guess. 
Our  brethren  should  investigate  this  point  lately  brought 
vividly  before  the  present  writer. 


A  Nest  for  the  Thrush. 

We  believe  there  are  certain  localities  in  London  where 
thrush  is  always  epidemic,  and  that  it  is  the  rule,  instead 
of  the  exception,  for  all  children  at  one  time  or  another  to 
be  affected  by  it  in  some  form.  In  provincial  districts 
the  same  rule  holds  good,  for  it  has  been  observed  in 
those  streets  wherein  sanitary  arrangements  are  defective 
and  cleanliness  not  attended  to,  that  the  children  inva- 
riably suffer,  in  most  instances,  to  an  aggravated  extent, 
and  in  no  few  cases  die  from  thrush.  It  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored the  apathy  of  mo3t  Boards  of  Health,  for,  if  sewage 
and  sanitary  arrangements  were  rendered  effective,  where 
they  are  defective,  the  common  occurrence  of  thrush  might 
be  then  more  directly  brought  home  to  the  parent.  A  cor- 
re  p3ndent  writing  to  us  on  the  "Nest  for  Thrush"  speaks  of 
a  street  in  a  provincial  town  wherein  every  young  child 
contracts,  and  is  expected  to  get,  thrush.  Surely,  this  is  a 
terrible  state  of  things,  for  we  hold  a  child  should  no  more 
have  thrush  than  variola. 


Water-tanks  and  Cisterns. 

After  the  summer  drought  when  the  tanks  and  cis- 
terns become  low  in  their  water-mark,  we  recommend 
them  to  be  examined,  and  if  need  be  repaired,  but  in  every 
instance  well  and  carefully  cleansed  before  being  allowed 
to  fill  up  again  with  water.  This  is  just  the  season  that 
mischief  is  done,  and  disease  induced  and  propagated  by 
the  use  of  bad  water,  because  the  sediment,  if  not  washed 
out,  becomes  mingled  with  every  fresli  influx  of  water.  A 
few  years  ago  we  knew  a  very  general  and  most  virulent 
and  fatal  epidemic  of  diphtheria,  produced  at  a  Coastguard 
station  by  the  neglect  of  this  essential  duty.  It  was  only 
when  the  water-tank  was  drained,  thoroughly  cleansed,  and 
its  interior  whitewashed,  that  the  disease  began  to  i 
and  that  its  virulence  was  checked.  This  month  WS  had 
practical  experience  of  a  sharp  attack  of  typhoid  fever  in 
va  ling  several  members  of  a  family  who  used  the  water 
from  a  cistern  which  was  dry  in  the  summer,  and  into 
whicli  the  recently  fallen  rain  was  allowed  to  accumulate 
for  use  without  its  being  previously  examined,  but  when 


this  was  done,  the  amount  of  filth  and  mud  was  truly 
alarming,  for  no  water  coming  in  contact  with  it  could 
possibly  be  pure  or  free  from  those  gases  which  are  the 
original  causes  of  blood  diseases.  We  read  of  leaden  cis- 
terns which  the  dry  weather  of  last  summer  robbed  of 
their  water  for  some  weeks,  and  that  after  they  received  a 
supply  and  it  was  used  for  domestic  purposes  that  most 
disagreeable  symptoms  evinced  themselves,  in  fact^  that 
all  who  consumed  water  from  the  cistern  suffered  from  the 
incipient  train  of  phenomena  which  usher  in  lead 
poisoning.  It  behoves  us,  since  we  presume  to  cater  for 
the  public  health,  to  advise  that  all  tanks  and  cisterns 
should  be  most  carefully  examined  and  thoroughly  cleansed 
before  the  approach  of  winter.  The  chief  cost  will  be  the 
deprivation  of  water  for  a  few  days,  a  trivial  circumstance 
compared  to  the  deleterious  consequences  that  may  ensue 
from  filthy  and  neglected  receptacles  for  the  water  we 
drink. 

Glitter. 
We  notice  with  a  sense  of  the  ridiculous  the  movements 
of  those  of  our  brethren  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
war  on  the  Continent  and  the  present  holiday  season  of 
making  themselves  conspicuous  by  showing  themselves  at 
the  Seat  of  War,  and  writing  home  communications  to  the 
papers  with  name  and  qualifications  attached  in  full 
thereto,  with  a  most  microscopic  eye  for  detail,  and  not 
alone  satisfied  with  this,  they  must  needs  take  every  op- 
portunity, when  safe  again  on  English  soil,  of  questioning 
the  authority  and  criticising  the  communications  of  those 
engaged  doing  real  work  who  may  write  home.  We  don't 
wish  to  be  unnecessarily  severe,  but  we  cannot  refrain  tell- 
ing some  of  our  brethren  that  the  most  brilliant  anemone 
possesses  no  perfume,  and  that  the  wandering  bee  who 
flits  about  in  the  moonlight,  intoxicates  itself  on  the 
blossom  of  the  trebizond.  A  word  to  the  wise  is  sufficient 
we  hope  in  abolishing  this  vulgar  glitter. 

Cyder  Poisoning. 

It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  several 
well  marked  cases  of  lead  poisoning  traceable  to  the 
drinking  of  cyder  occurred  last  year.  It  may  not  prove 
mal  apropos  if,  at  the  present  season,  we  remind  those  who 
manufacture  their  own  cyder  of  the  groat  care  and  absolute 
necessity  of  guarding  against  putting  the  cyder  in  ]• 
receptacles,  for  a  most  common  sense  reason.  The  acid 
character  of  the  cyder  is  sure  to  act  upon  the  lead,  and  pro- 
dues  accordingly  its  deleterious  influence  upon  the-sysiem 
of  those  who  may  consume  it,  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  in  which  the  cyder  was  in  contact  with  the  load. 

One  remarkable  case  occurred  last  year  when  a  mail, 
who  made  a  large  quantity  of  cyder  more  than  he  had 
vessels  to  receive  it,  placed  it  in  a  leaden  cistern  for  a 
time,  but  all  who  partook  of  that   from   the  ci 
seized  with  unequivocal  symptoms  of  load  poison  in 
that  it  was  condemned  for  the  u  .  and  even 

too,  became  affected  la  a  m 

Several  persons  were  convicted  and  fined  in  London 
on  Saturday  last,  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Vaccination  Act — the  magistrate  intimating 
that  in  all  cases  brought  before  him  lie  will  inflict  pooh 
penalties  as  the  negligence  of  so  useful  a  pro! 
warrants. 
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The  Late  Dr.  Augustus  "Waller. 
We  regret  to  announce  the  death  at  Geneva,  on  the  18th 
September,  of  Dr.  Augustus  Waller,  F.R.S.  Dr.  Waller  held 
a  high  place  among  those  physiologists  who  have  enriched 
their  science  by  original  research.  He  made  many  contri- 
butions to  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  and  intro- 
duced a  new  method  of  investigation  applicable  to  various 
a  of  inquiry,  which  has  tended  to  advance  our  know- 
ledge. He  twice  received  the  Monthyon  Prize  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences -first  in  1852  for  a  research, 
in  which  he  was  of.  Budge,  of  Bonn,  and 

again  in  1856  for  his  experiments,  showing  an  important  | 
relation  between  the  nutrition  of  nerve  fibres  and  their 
connection  with  nervous  centres.  He  died  quite  suddenly  in 
a  fit  of  angina  pectoris,  to  which  complaint  he  had  been 
for  some  time  subject.  He  had  recently  landed  at  Geneva. 
We  believe  he  was  one  who,  in  spite  cf  their  boast  of  fair- 
ness in  election-,  the  authorities  of  University  College  un- 
accountably passed  over. 

The  Accomplices  of  Baby-Murder. 

On'E  of  the  baby-torturers  is  to  be  hanged,  and  the 
other  sent  to  prison  for  eighteen  months.  Well  and  good  ! 
but  what  about  the  persons  who  by  nod  and  wink  incited 
them  to  the  murder  of  the  poor  babes  ?  When  the  daily 
papers  have  exhausted  their  virtuous  horror  against  these 
murderesses,  perhaps  they  will  bring  forth  from  beneath  the 
cloak,  which  has  been  thrown  over  them,  the  infamous 
women  and  their  paramours,  who  have  consigned,  we  fear 
knowingly,  their  babes  to  such  a  fate.  Let  us  be 
the  mock  indignation  which  assails  the  condemned  and  de- 
fenceless agent,  while  it  keeps  snugly  concealed  from 
observation  the  fashionable  inciter,  to  the  crime  for  which 
their  servant  is  about  to  suffer. 

The  police  must  know  in  many  instances  who  and  what 
are  these  persons.  Let  them,  at  least,  have  the  condemna- 
tion of  publicity. 

Daniel  Come  to  Judgment. 

The  inevitable  working  man  has  effected  a  lodgment  in 
a  body  in  which  our  profession  is  more  especially  con- 
cerned, and  in  the  person  of  a  Mr.  Applegarth  is  selected 
to  deliver  judgment  on  syphilis  prevention. 

The  principle  that  a  "working  man"  is  to  be  entrusted 
with  medico-scientific  investigations  because  he  is  a  work- 
ing man,  and  not  a  lord  or  a  gentleman,  or  a  professional 
man,  is  rather  peculiar  in  its  logical  bearings. 

As  the  English  nation,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  George 
Odger,  has  gone  to  make  peace,  we  are  bound  to  presume 
that  diplomacy  is  intuitive,  and.  is  as  much  part  of  a 
''working  man's"  economy,  as  large  feet  or  prominent 
ears,  but  we  object  to  science  being  constituted  one  of  the 
innate  qualifications  of  the  m  working  man." 

We  have  experience  that  a  lord  or  an  M.P.  may,  as  a 
committeeman,  be  a  blockhead,  but  until  he  shows  himself 
to  be  so,  the  prima  facie  evidence  is  all  on  the  side  of  his 
educational  competency.  In  estimating  the  committee 
value  of  the  "  working  man,"  the  evidence  is  all  the  other 
way,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  peculiar  policy  to  ask  a  man  to 
give  an  opinion  on  science,  because  we  know  that  his  pur- 
suits have  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  know  anything 
about  the  subject. 

If  the   Government  reallv  meant  to  find  out  the  truth 


about  syphilis  prevention,  they  would  put  men  ot  educa- 
tion and  observant  habits  to  search  for  it,  and  not  spouting 
blacksmiths  or  political  mosquitos. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  that  in  our  number  for 
September  7th,  we  compared  the  cost  of  the  Dublin  and 
Queen's  University  qualifications,  giving  the  cost  of  the 
former  as  £99  4s.,  of  the  latter  as  £5. 

Our  correspondent  says  : — 

"  Thi3  is  a  mistake,  the  cost  of  the  Dublin  degree  is  £5 
for  the  liceat  ad  exam,  and  £11  for  the  degree  itself.  The 
£99  4s.  is  probably  the  aggregate  of  fees  during  the  cur- 
riculum, and  in  the  Queen's  University  these  would 
amount  to  a  sum  not  much  short  of  that  mentioned  for 
Dublin." 

We  quoted  the  figures  from  the  Parliamentary  return. 


Pharmaceutical  Frauds. 

A  striking  display  of  the  audacity  which  impunity 
engenders  was  made  last  week  by  a  Mr.  Rimmington  in 
the  presence  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Conference.  We  have 
m  re  than  once  pointed  out  that  the  product  sold  in  com- 
merce as  citrate  of  magn esia  is  an  impudent  fraud  on  the 
consumer — contains  universally  no  citric  acid  or  magnesia 
whatever,  and  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  aperient  in  its 
action.  Mr.  Rimmington  not  only  openly  admits  the 
regular  practice  of  this  piece  of  roguery,  but  lectures  the 
Conference  on  the  proper  admixture  of  tartaric  acid,  lead, 
soda,  I  to  make  citrate  of  magnesia.     If  his  re- 

marks had  been  allowed   to  pass  without  repudiation  he 
would  have  indirectly  pledged  the  Conference  to  counte- 
nance the  fraud  ;  but  we  are  pleased  to  observe  he  m 
culated  the  effect  of  usage  on  his  audience,  for  many  p?r- 
sons  very  properly  pro*.  ist  the  use  of  what  they  eu- 

phuL>ticaliy  called  a  "misnomer,"' and  Mr.  Summer  stated 
unequivocally  that  this  was  not  the  only  misnomer  which 
the  Conference  ought  to  denounce. 

A  resolution  expressive  of  this  opinion  was  proposed, 
but  was  received  with  disfavour  by  Mr.  Greenish,  Professor 
Attfield,  and  others  high  in  pharmacy,  on  the  ground  that 
''  there  was  no  necessity  for  alteration  of  name  so  long  as 
the  preparation  was  only  commercial,'  and  never  prescribed 
— if  difficulties  were  thrown  in  the  way  of  its  sale  by 
chemists,  groeers  would  take  it  off  their  hands."  Should 
we  not  have  seidlitz  powders  and  soda  water  brought  under 
similar  condemnation  ?  At  List  the  resolution  was  emas- 
culated and  passed. 

We  are  surprised  and  ashamed  at  the  adoption  of  such 
special  pleading  in  defence  of  an  obvious  swindle  by  offi- 
cials of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society.  Without  doubt,  the 
consumer,  who  is  not  behind  the  scenes  of  pharmaceutical 
"  misnomers,'*  is  given  a  cheaper  and  worse  article  than  that 
which  he  buys,  and  such  a  practice  is  a  fraud,  and  all  the 
worse  because  its  perpetration  is  very  frequent.  As  the 
lax  morality  of  a  money-making  Government  countenances 
such  white  lying,  the  responsibility  of  repudiating  it  is 
thrown  on  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  and  we  hope  it  will 
honestly  fulfil  the  duty. 

A  Globule-Medical  Coalition. 
The  daily  papers  inform  us  that  a  Congress  of  Hornceo- 
pathic  Practitioners  met  last  week  at  Birmingham,  in  flat- 
tering   imitation    of    the    British    Medicai    Association. 
There  was,  of  course,  an  Addre-s  in  Medicine,  and  we 
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learn  that  a  considerable  portion  of  that  effusion  was  de- 
voted to  an  endeavour  to  level  the  boundary  between 
homoeopathy  and  legitimate  medicine.  It  was  elaborately 
explained,  we  are  told,  that  the  homoeopathic  law  of  treat- 
ment was  only  followed  where  it  was  applicable,  and  that 
other  remedies  were  prescribed  when  homoeopathic  reme- 
dies wer^  not  ascertained  to  be  best.  Such  an  admission 
issuing  from  the  mouth  of  the  President  of  the  Congress 
is  very  significant,  for  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  an 
abandonment  of  the  principle  in  which  homoeopathy  has 
been,  hitherto,  supposed  to  consist. 

But,  on  the  part  of  the  Profession,  we  must  respectfully 
decline  the  fraternisation  of  homoeopathy.  If  Hannemahn 
be  god  let  him  be  god.  If  billionethy  of  a  grain  of  medi- 
cine be  sufficient  for  the  treatment  of  disease,  drachms  and 
ounces  must  be  poisonous,  and  their  administrators  crimi- 
nals. The  theories  of  homoeopathy  and  scientific  medicine 
are  wholly  inconsistent  and  incompatible,  and  he  who  be- 
lieves in  one  cannot  have  confidence  in  the  other,  so  we 
object,  a  haute  voix,  against  a  system  of  practice  which 
provides  sips  of  water  and  snuffs  of  flour  for  hippish  old 
ladies  and  raking  purges  and  mercurials  for  people  who  are 
really  sick. 

Is  Pharmacy  a  Science  or  a  Handicraft? 

The  Lancet  has  published  in  a  recent  issue  a  remarkable 
editorial  essay  in  condemnation  of  the  "  monstrously  ex- 
cessive" charges  made  for  the  dispensing  of  medicines  by 
pharmacists.  Without  staying  to  inquire  into  the  reasons 
which  may  have  led  our  contemporary  to  the  adoption  of 
this  startling  line  of  policy  we  feel  it  necessary  to  combat 
very  strongly  the  cheapening  policy  which  it  advocates. 
We  are  not  going  to  maintain  high  fees,  on  the  ground  of 
the  advantage  which  should  accrue  to  the  Profession  by 
"  keeping  up  the  price."  That  principle  has  suffered 
enough  by  the  patronage  extended  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment to  trades  unions,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dis- 
credit it  further  by  attempting  to  control  in  favour  of  the 
Profession  the  simple  principle  of  "  buying  in  the  cheapest 
market  and  selling  in  the  dearest."  The  question  cannot 
and  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  trades-union  compulsion, 
nevertheless  it  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  place  of  the 
Lancet  to  inaugurate  a  cheapening  movement,  which  can- 
not fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  reflect  from  chemists  to  doctors 
and  surgeons. 

The  question  is  not  what  the  just  cost  of  the  medicines 
may  be  as  compared  to  their  selling  price,  for  they  are  only 
the  objects  on  which  the  pharmacist  exercises  the  skill 
for  which  he  is  paid,  and,  therefore,  the  cost  has  not  very 
much  more  to  say  to  the  dispenser's  fee  than  the  wear  and 
tear  of  instruments  has  to  the  remuneration  of  the  surgeon 
who  uses  them,  We  altogether  repudiate  the  idea  that 
the  duties  of  a  pharmacist  are,  as  the  Lancet  says, — "A 
mechanical  thing  to  be  done  by  a  pupil  in  his  second  year." 
If  such  a  statement  be  correct,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  and  the  legal  requirements  for  education 
and  examination  of  pharmaceutical  students  ?  It  is  un- 
fortunately true  that  the  supplying  of  medicines  by  medical 
men  has  made  pharmacy  in  some  respect  "a  mechanical 
thing,"  not,  if  the  system  were  what  it  should  be,  if  the 
selection,  analysis,  preservation,  and  composition  of  modi- 
cines  were  confided  solely  to  pharmacists,  there  would  be 
an  important  position  for  them  to  occupy  as  guarantors  to 
the  public. 


As  it  is,  the  general  practitioner  does  not  know  what 
the  medicine  he  compounds  may  be,  and  the  patient  has 
no  safety  of  the  purity  or  efficiency  of  the  physic  he  take-, 
simply  becau.se  the  dispensing  is  done  by  a  person  who  has 
neither  the  time,  inclination,  or  special  knowledge  to  trouble 
himself  with  pharmacy. 

Believing  as  we  do  that  there  is  no  natural  identity  be- 
tween medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  that  either  science  i3 
enough  for  the  study  of  any  one  man,  we  object  to  the 
policy  of  the  Lancet  (of  which  its  last  dictum  is  an  ex- 
pansion) of  making  medical  men  into  pharmacists,  and 
pharmacists  into  mere  vendors  of  perfumery  and  tooth 
brushes. 

The  Late  Professor  Miller,  F.R.S. 
Our  readers  will  observe  that  the  Introductory  Lecture 
at  King's  College,  delivered  on  Monday  afternoon,  and  of 
which  we  furnish  an  abstract  in  another  column,  opened 
with  the  melancholy  announcement  of  the  death  of  this 
most  distinguished  professor. 


Plague  of  Flies. 
Last  week  we  published  an  annotation  on  a  swarm  of 
Aphides.     This  week  we  find  by  the  following,  clipped 
from  a  local  paper,  that  the  evil  still  exists  : — 

"The  neighbourhood  of  Newark  was  visited  on  Sunday 
last  with  one  of  the  ten  plagues  of  E^ypt  on  a  small  scale. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  day  the  atmosphere  was  densely 
crowded  with  millions  of  small  Hies,  which  almost  negatived 
the  idea  or  taking  a  stroll  out.  The  town  and  neighbourhood 
of  Nottingham  have  suffered  from  a  similar  visitation  for  more 
than  a  week." 

We  believe  these  insects  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
turnip  fields  and  cabbage  gardens.  We  learn  that  the  air 
was  literally  black  with  them,  and  that  it  was  an  utter  im- 
possibility to  walk  abroad  without  swallowing  a  quantity, 
producing  considerable  irritation  in  the  fauces. 

Foot  and  mouth  diseases  appear  to  be  on  the  increase 
still. 

The  epidemic  of  fever  at  Liverpool  seems  still  to  in- 
crease. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  of  St.  George's 
Hospital,  has  resigned  the  consulting  surgeoncy  to  the  Lock 
Hospital. 

Reports  from  Zanzibar  state  that  cholera  had  entirelj 

disappeared  from   that  place,  but  was  very  prevalent    at 
Mozambique. 

Nature  states  that  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Sri,  nee  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  who  will 
from  the  present  time  be  sole  proprietor  and  editor. 

As  a  result  of  the  recent  grand  festival  at  Birmingham, 
the  funds  of  the  General  Hospital  are  expecting  an 
augmentation  of  nearly  £6,000.     This  is  as  it  should  be. 


The  next  examination  for  the  Society  of  Apothecaries 
Annual  Distribution  of  Prizes  in  Materia  Medica  and 
Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  will  be  held  on  the  l'.Hh  and 
2<>th  of  October. 
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By  advices  from  India,  we  learn  that  the  new  barracks  on 
the  double  storied  system  have  been  productive  of  great 
sickness  amongst  the  regiment  quartered  in  them.  The 
buildings  are  damp  and  leaky  in  the  extreme. 


At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  West  Derby  Guardians 
held  on  Wednesday,  Mr.  Bird  called  attention  to  an 
entry  in  the  governor's  journal,  which  stated  that  he 
(the  governor)  hearing  a  noise  in  the  surgery  on  Friday 
night  last  went  there,  and  found  the  porter  struggling  with 
the  dispenser,  who  was  very  violent.  The  matter  was 
brought  under  the  notice  of  Dr.  Reed,  the  surgeon,  who 
subsequently  reported  that  the  dispenser  had  been  par- 
taking freely  of  the  spirits  of  wine,  and  was  consequently 
in  a  "  complete  state  of  niadn. 

♦ 

SCOTLAND. 

IMOW. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons,  held  on  Monday  the  27th,  a  portrait  of  Dr. 
A.  Dunlop  Anderson,  a  late  much  respected  President, 
was  presented,  and  is  to  be  place!  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Faculty. 

St.  Andrews. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  town  council 
of  this  city  there  was  inserted  in  the  minutes  the  expres- 
sion of  regret  for  the  great  loss  which  the  council  and 
city  had  sustained  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Adamson. 


Aberdeen. — Dr.  Dyce  Davidson  has  been  elected  Oph- 
thalmic Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary  in  room  of  Dr. 

O  .rston. 


gttaahitt. 

TREATMENT  OF  HEPATITIS  AND  3S  OF 

THE  LIVER  WITH  CHLORIDE  OF  AMMONIA.* 

Tins  paper  of  Dr.  Stewart  is  an  enlargement  of  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Lancet  published  some  months  since.  He 
recommends  in  hepatic  attacks  u  when  the  acute  symptoms 
have  been  allayed  and  suppuration  is  either  threatened  or 
already  established,  or  in  the  event  of  the  patient  having 
come  under  observation  in  the  primary  acute  stage  as  soon 
as  the  symptoms  local  and  general,  shall  have  been  a 
and  diaphoresis  fully  established  that  chloride  of  ammonia 
should  be  administered  in  doses  of  gr.  xx  morning  and 
evening."'  Dr.  Stewart  ascribes  to  this  remedy  powerful 
diaphoretic  and  diuretic  effects  which  he  considers  are 
seldom  noticed,  unless  when  it  is  administered  for  hepatic 
je.  He  details  several  cases  where  success  has  fol- 
lowed its  exhibition,  first  an  example  of  well  marked  acute 
hepatitis,  then  three  cases  of  hepatic  abscess,  and  finally, 
a  case  observed  by  Staff  Assistant-Surgeon  Alexander,  of 
its  beneficial  use  in  chronic  hepatitis. 

Chloride  of  ammonia  is  a  substance  that  appears  to  have 
gradually  fallen  out  of  use  in  therapeutics,  it  still  bears 
some  reputation  on  the  Continent,  and  is  prescribed  occa- 
sionally by  a  few  practitioners  in  our  own  countries,  in 
cases  where  others  employ  iodide  of  potassium  as  an  alte- 
rative, and  in  chronic  diseases,  bronchitis,  &c,  and  for 
dispersing  tumours.  The  present  day  demands  exact 
observation  and  rather  strict  scrutiny  before  admitting 
the  claims  of  some  old  fashioned  remedies  to  be  received 
in  the  list  of  active  therapeutic  agents,  but  it  appears 
worth  while  to  examine  somewhat  the  grounds  on  which 
so  many  practitioners  have,  from  time  to  time,  considered 
chloride  of  ammonia  deserving  the  rank  of  an  en. 


and  valuable  remedy.  Should  experience  sustain  Dr. 
Stewart's  expectations  of  its  usefulness  in  the  treatment  of 
hepatic  diseases,  its  restoration  to  the  list  of  our  reliable 
remedies  will  be  an  advantage  of  considerable  importance. 


*  Treatment  of  Hepatitis  and  Abscess  of  the  Liver  with  Chloride  of 
Ammonia.  By  Wm.  .Stewart,  M.D.,  Surgeon  2ud.  Bat.  21st  Royal 
N.B.  Fusiliers.    Kangoon,  1370. 


UPON  THE  THERAPEUTICAL  VALUE  OF  THE 
SULPHITES  IN  PHLEGMONOUS  ANGINA.* 

Dr  Tyrrell,  a  former  pupil  and  graduate  in  our  Dublin 
School  of  Medicine,  contributes  to  the  Pa  I  and 

.ml  interesting  paper 
on  the  above  practical  subject.      H  on  reading 

Dr.  Pollis's  discovery  of  the  use  of  the  sulphites,  published 
by  Dr.  de  Ricci  in  the  Dublin  Quarterly  Journa  . 
vember  1863,  I  determined  to  test  the  matter  for  myself. 
Unfortunately  at  that  time  no  bisulphites  were  to  be*  had 
upon  the  Pacific  coast,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Spring  of 
that  I  was  able  to  procure  a  pound  of  the  bisulphite  of 
soda.  My  notebook  then  informs  me  that  I  tried  this  salt 
in  several  cases  of  scarlet-fever,  giving  ten  to  fifteen  grains 
every  three  or  four  hours  without  any  well  marked  advan- 
tage over  my  former  treatment  by  quinine  and  iron. 
Again,  I  find  a  case  of  pyaemia  in  which  I  gave  my  pa- 
tient twenty  grains  every  four  hours  without  mitigating 
the  disease  in  any  respect,  this  result  I  rather  anticipated 
as  the  case  was  not  seen  until  several  of  the  joints  con- 
tained pus.  I  find  myself  next  employing  the  sulphites 
in  the  treatment  of  some  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  Still,  I 
was  not  aware  of  any  striking  result  that  followed,  except 
that  they  had  the  power  of  diminishing  the  extreme  foetor 
of  the  alvine  evacuations." 

In  1S6S  an  epidemic  of  a  species  of  influenza  prevailed, 
accompanied  by  a  remarkable  frequency  of  anginose  affec- 
tions, especially  acute  tonsillitis,  terminating  in  abscess  ; 
this  induced  Dr.  Tyrrell  to  resume  the  use  of  the  sulphites, 
pushing  them  to  saturation  as  we  do  other  alkalies  in  the 
treatment  of  rheumatic  fever.  It  happened  that  the  doctor 
became  his  own  first  patient  for  this  experiment  ;  he  took 
thirty  grains  of  bisulphite  of  soda  in  solution  every  hour, 
commencing  at  noon,  and  by  eight  next  morning  almost 
all  trace  of  the  disease  had  vanished.  Some  additional 
cases  illustrating  the  rapid  improvement  induced  by  this 
line  of  practice  are  detailed,  and  in  all  Dr.  Tyrrell  men- 
tions about  twenty-two  cases,  of  which  only  a  single  attack 
terminated  in  abscess,  and  in  this  the  remedy  certainly 
did  not  receive  a  fair  trial;  of  the  others  "not  one  ex- 
ceeded forty-eight  hours  in  duration  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  treatment  by  the  sulphites." 

The  experimental  trials  of  the  same  remedy  in  diph- 
theria are  less  satisfactory,  two  children  recovered  and  one 
died,  and  Dr.  Tyrrell  who  is  a  good  practical  physician  and 
reliable  observer,  admits  himself  that  this  is  too  small  a 
number  to  base  any  opinion  upon  as  to  the  value  of  the 
sulphites  in  this  disease,  though  it  appeared  to  pos- 
power  of  speedily  removing  false  membrane  in  the  parti- 
cular attacks  recorded. 

The  results  which  Dr.  Tyrrell  has  obtained  by  his 
method  of  giving  bisulphite  of  soda  in  free  repeated  doses 
will,  we  hope,  lead  to  further  research  on  its  alleged  pro- 
perties. Unlike  some  sensational  articles  of  medical  in- 
telligence occasionally  met  with,  the  paper  now  noticed  is 
the  work  of  a  practical  physician,  well  known  to  his  former 
teachers  in  this  city  as  a  most  industrious  and  intelligent 
pupil. 

♦ 

The  late  Mr.  John  Abbott,  of  Halifax,  has,  by  his  will, 
bequeathed  the  large  sum  of  £60,000  for  various  public  or 
charitable  objects,  including  the  following  sums  to  medical 
charities  :  —£2,000  to  the  Halifax  Infirmary  ;  £1,000  to  the 
Bradford  Eye  Institution  ;  £1,000  to  the  Bradford  Infirmarv  ; 
to  the  Leeds  Intirmary  ;  £1.000  to  the  Cancer  Hos- 
pital, Leeds  ;  and  £2,000  to  the  Manchester  Infirmary.  Mr. 
Peter  Tharel  has  bequeathed  £500  to  St  Vincent's  Hospital, 
Dublin. 

*  Upon  the  Therapeutical  Valuj  of  the  Sulphites  in  Phlegmonous 
Angina.     A  Paper  read  before  the  Sacran.  Medical 

Improvement.  By  Gerard  Geo.  Tyrrell,  L.  R.C.S.I.  and  K  andQ.C.P.  I. 
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<S/0rrje8jj0ttimu*. 


A  HOLIDAY  VISIT  TO  THE  NORTH  OF  IRELAND. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   MEDICAL    PRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — Making  my  annual  holiday  this  autumn  I  took  occa- 
sion to  visit  some  of  the  northern  county  infirmaries,  institu- 
tions for  which  I  entertain  a  high  respect,  and  in  which  much 
good  surgery  has  been  practised,  although  not  as  well  known  as 
is  desirable.  The  first  I  visited  was  that  of  co.  Down.  Placed 
on  an  elevated  position  outside  the  town  of  Downpatrick, 
within  a  handsomely  planted  enclosure,  the  approach  excited 
my  expectations  to  a  high  pitch,  but  I  was  sadly  disappointed. 
The  ill- ventilated  wards  were  made  more  offensive  by  the  close 
proximity  of  ill  kept  bad  water-closets,  while  the  bedding  and 
furniture  was  mean  in  the  extreme.  It  is  astonishing  to  me 
that,  at  a  period  like  the  present,  when  the  attention  of  the 
ladies  of  the  country  is  so  much  drawn  "to  the  care  of  the  sick 
and  afflicted,  that  the  ladies  of  the  co.  Down  do  not  unite  to 
make  the  co.  Infirmary  what  it  should  be,  a  credit  to  the 
county,  and  to  see  that  the  injured  tradesman,  the  reduced 
farmer  or  shopkeeper,  and  the  respectable,  but  afflicted  domestic 
servant,  should  have  a  refuge  where  they  might  expect  the 
greatest  amount  of  comfort  and  cleanliness  with  the  highest 
class  of  professional  attendance.  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
the  acquaintance  of  the  surgeon  of  the  co.  Down  Infirmary, 
but  I  saw  in  the  hospital  one  case  which  alone  stamps  him  as 
a  surgeon  of  the  highest  professional  capacity,  who  would 
not  be  out  of  place  in  a  metropolitan  institution.  What  an 
advantage  to  have  such  a  man  resident  in  the  locality,  and 
what  a  pity  that  he  should  not  have  under  his  care  an  hospital 
of  the  most  perfect  construction  and  kept  in  the  most  approved 
style. 

I  then  visited  the  Londonderry  Infirmary,  and  wras  most 
courteously  received  by  the  house-surgeon.  This  is  a  fairly 
kept  hospital,  and  though  old-fashioned  in  construction,  is 
capable  of  being  brought  to  much  greater  perfection  than 
exists  at  present.  It  struck  me,  however,  that  the  presence 
of  the  ladies  would  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  patients, 
for,  to  my  eye,  the  nursing  is  not  of  the  quality  I  would  de- 
sire. Here,  too,  the  medical  attendance  seem3  to  be  of  a  high 
standard.  Passing  on  I  reached  Strabane,  and  thence  walked 
over  to  see  the  Lifford  or  co.  Donegal  Infirmary.  Not  meet- 
ing any  of  the  medical  men  I  refrained  from  examining  any  of 
the  cases,  but  the  nurse  pointed  out  to  me  nine  which  had 
been  operated  on  with  great  success,  but  the  hospital  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  great  couuty.  It  is  the  most  ramshackle  insti- 
tution I  ever  put  my  foot  in,  and  ought  to  be  replaced  by  a 
modern  structure.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  have  the  insti- 
tution of  the  county  removed  from  Lifford,  which  would,  in 
my  mind,  be  a  great  mistake.  There  is  no  other  town  better 
placed,  for,  though  not  central,  the  position  is  such  that  equal 
radii  drawn  from  it  would  spread  fan-like  to  all  parts  of  the 
county  bounds,  and  it  is  more  easy  of  access  from  all  parts 
than  any  other  town  within  this.  Here,  again,  I  appeal  to 
the  ladies  of  the  county,  and  will  it  he  in  vain  ?  Large  for- 
tunes are  drawn  from  the  count}',  and  surely,  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  wants  of  the  distressed  would  be  a  gracious  return. 
I  next  visited  the  Omagh  Infirmary,  co.  Tyrone.  The  hos- 
pital is  not  well  constructed,  and  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
forming  part  of  the  street.  It  is  kept  in  a  state  of  admirable 
cleanliness,  and  the  furniture  is  neat  and  respectable. 
Few  hospitals  have  turned  out  more  creditable  cases  of  sur- 
gery than  this,  particularly  under  the  present  able  surgeon, 
and  I  take  it  that  it  is  to  his  energy  that  the  very  admirable 
state  in  which  I  found  it  is  due  ;  yet  a  new  hospital  is  wanted 
on  a  better  site,  and  I  would  have  much  preferred  seeing  a 
larger  assemblage  in  the  town,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  such 
an  institution  than  assembled  the  day  previous  to  my  visit  for 
opening  a  Protestant  Hall.  I  am  not  one  to  deny  the  value 
of  the  litter  institution  at  a  proper  time  and  place,  hut  1  much 
prefer  those  institutions  where  suffering  is  relieved,  and  the 
bonds  of  kindliness  formed  betwi *  n  men  of  all  creeds  and 
1 1 1 .vii:;_r  to  ha.-ton  holm;  I  visited  hut  one  more  hos- 
pital, ulxr-  I  passed  so  many  happy  d 
my  youth,  the  Queen's  Co.  Infirmary,  and  proud  I  felt  to 
stand  within  its  walls  again,  and  to  find  it  kept  iu  the  same 
prominent  position,  which  it  has  maintained  for  the  last  half 
century,  a  model  of  comfort  and  cleanliness,  a  source  of  pride 


to  the  county,  and  I  blessed  the  memory  of  the  worthy  man* 
who  gave  his  time,  his  care,  and  his  money  to  its  erection,  to 
the  worthy  men  and  women  who,  as  governors,  governesses, 
have  looked  after  its  state,  and  to  the  surgeons  past  and 
present  who  have  bo  well  maintained  its  reputation.  St 
Floruits. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Portia w.  James  Martin. 


ACUTE  RHEUMATISM  AND  GOUT. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    MEDICAL   PRESS   AND    CIRCULAR. 

Sir,  —In  treating  acute  rheumatism.  Dr.  Sibson,  like  Lord 
John  Russell,  says  "  Rest  and  be  thankful "  to  every  joint  of 
the  patient. 

I  don't  believe  it,  and  would  say  in  reply,  as  I  have  said 
five  thousand  times  before,  that  iu  rheumatism,  acute,  sub- 
acute, or  chronic,  that  rest  begets  rust,  and  the  joints  become 
stiffened,  ankylosed,  and  probably  crippled  for  life,  leaving, 
perhaps,  in  after  years,  merely  a  bag  of  bones  in  deformity, 
not  bare,  only  shining  through  a  very  thin  skin,  which,  if 
entomled,  would  relieve  the  sufferer,  but  hardly  bring  the 
science  of  medicine  up  to  what  I  regard  to  be  the  proper 
standard.  In  treating  acute  rheumatic  fever,  in  which  a 
single  joint,  perhaps,  at  first  only  aches  and  is  slightly  swollen, 
and  is  attributed  to  an  ankle  sprain, — as  in  such  a  case  that 
presented  itself  to  me  to-day  when  I  was  first  called  in, — do 
just  as  I  do.  Feel  the  skin  and  smell  the  sweat.  Use  the 
litmus  to  the  secretion,  and  ascertain  the  preponderance  of 
either  lactic  or  lithic  acid,  or  it  may  be  sebasic  asid,  by  test- 
ing skin  and  kidney.  Sp.  g.  may  bs  left  alone,  pro. 
strip  the  patient  from  head  to  foot,  place  him  in  bed,  and  ad- 
minister a  warm  water  emetic,  glass  after  glass,  pint  after 
pint,  till  the  stomach,  which  will  hold  at  least  two  quarts,  is 
"  quite  tight  full,"  as  a  learned  professor  of  my  acquaintance 
terms  it.  When  a  boy,  I  was  told,  "  what  goes  up  must  come 
down  ;  "  when  a  man,  I  learnt  that,  what  went  down  must 
come  up,  if  given  as  an  emetic,  and  this  I  generally  see  done 
before  my  eyes  by  means  of  plenty  of  warm  water  with  a 
grain  or  two  or  more  of  very  common  salt. 

Fill  the  stomach  with  simple  warm  water,  tickle  the  throat, 
and  ernesis  is  almost  sure  to  ensue.  If  not,  add  a  few  grains 
of  common  salt  again,  and  oh  !  oh  !  soon  fills  the  basin  with  a 
flood  of  fluid  of  various  sorts.  This  simple  operation  i 
and  cleanses  the  stomach,  whilst  as  the  same  moment  it  opens 
the  ductus  communis  choledicus,  which  lets  out  the  bile,  un- 
loads the  liver,  stimulates  the  duodenum,  and  gets  the  bowels 
to  act  of  their  own  accord  through  their  natural  purgative, 
the  bile. 

This  emetic  failing,  a  few  grams  of  ipecac,  or  zinc  will 
assist. 

A  brisk  purgative  follows   in  the   (shape  of  compound 
and  calomel,  which  soon  does  its  work  at  th 
the  ejecta  tells  you  the   course  is  (dear.      On  receipt  of  this 
information  from  various  quarters,  the  patient  is  strippf  : 
into  a  hot  wet  blanket  or  Brady's  vapour  bath,  k 
subjected  to  the  following  medication  : — 

ly.  Potaatn  bicarb.,   £)ij.  ; 
Pot.  nit.,   5'j-  ; 
Yini.   eolchieu,   jJHj.  > 
Aq.  font.,  3 viij.  ; 
Ifl,.  fr.  mist,  cujus  capiat,  5j-  i 
4tis.  horis  ex.  decoct. 

Moid 

This  goes   on  till  he   finishes   the   bottle,    and   i 
blanket  sweating  every  four  or  six  hours  during   I 
time.     The  nitrate  is  diminished,  the  bicarbonate  is  iner 
and  the  colehicum  is  gradually  withdrawn  as  the  motion 
proach  in  colour  real  good  pea  soap. 

The  soup  tells  me   the  li\  ,  ami  that  I  have  the 

whip  and  u    per  hand  of  my  enemy,  articular 
and  that  1  need  not  fear  either    endocardial  or  pericardial 

ir  or  ulii-.tlc  :   but  that   on   the   tenth  day,  I 
young  or  old,  provided  he  is  free  fi 

will  sit  up  in  his  clotlns.  and  enjoy  his   mm'  I   his 

bottle  of    Dublin  stout, 
and  thankfulne- 
three  days  of  bed-riding  in  acute  lheumatism.      When   . 
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in  the  Newcastle  Infirmary  twenty  years  ago,  the  average 
duration  was  twenty-three  days.  In  the  Newcastle  Dispensary, 
when  lemon-juice  was  in  vogue,  Dr.  Humble  and  the  late  Dr. 
Pearce  could  prove  that  twenty-one  days  saw  the  man,  woman, 
or  child  about,  not  on  crutches  or  sticks,  but  practically  and 
peripatetically  cured. 

These  are  naked  facts  which  speak  for  themselves. 
Professor  Bennett  properly  insists  on  having  one   hundred 
and  one  facts  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  single  fact  in  any 
science  ;  and  with  his  view  I  am  sure  our  entire   pro: 
accord  as  regards  medicine  and  surgery. 
In  times  of  war  we  canno: 
Yet  this,  our  calling,  must  not  fag. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

Johx  A.  Bolton,  M.D. 
LwMtff,  Sept.  6,  1S70. 


MR.  MORGAN  ON  THE  UNITY  OF  THE 
SYPHILITIC  YIRUS. 

TO    THE    EDITOR   OF   THE    MEDICAL    PRESS   AND    CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — I  have  been  intensely  interested  in  Mr.  M 
periments,  which,  indeed,  only  confirm  what  our  friend,  Dr. 
Boeck,  showfd  us  in  London  when  he  was  here,  in  his  inocula- 
tions at  the  Lock  Hospital  from  matter  from  hard  sores,  from 
Chri-,tiania  "On  Syphilitic  Women."  I  trust  Mr.  Morgan 
will  pursue  these  most  valuable  restarches.  It  is,  however, 
remarkable  that  it  is  by  no  means  difficult,  in  the  immense 
majority  of  cases  of  syphilitic  ulcers  iu  miles,  to  say  when 
g  and  when  not-  I  am  quite  ready  to  suppose 
that  the  vaginal  secretion  which  produced  a  soft  sore  on  the 
syphilitic  women  .e  produced  a  hard  sore  on  most 

healthy  per 

Charles  R.  Deysdale,  M.D. 

99  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 


THE  FOKBIDDEN  TOPIC. 

THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    MEDICAL    PRESS    AXD    CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — Whilst  I  agree  with   you  in  suppressing  a  re! 
controversy  in  your  Journal,  which,  albeit  the  only  thoroughly 
independent  one  I  know,  is  nevertheless  a  medical ; 
will  you  permit  me  foi  ..Jtion  of  all  concerned  in  the 

late  correspondence,  and  for  Dr.  Drysdale's  instruction,  to 
send   you    the  I  ..act  from  a  communication  pub- 

lished in  separate  form  by  one  of  your  gifted  correspondents, 
"Prudentia."  The  quotation  has  no  direct  reference  to 
religion,  or  the  ministers  of  religion,  but  it  indisputably  proves 
the  accuracy  of  th-s  statements  made  by  Dr.  Waring -Curran 
in  the  last  :  :"  your  valuable  period) 

"  An  into:  •eating  and  important,  though  difficult  and  rarely 

discussed  point  in  physiology,  is  the  relation  of  the  generative 

apparatus  to  the  moral  character,  and  the  degree  in  which  the 

forme.  lent  to  and  regulated  by  the  latter.     I  think 

.'.J  be  found  that  it  is  so  to  a  very  great  extent — greater 

;.ud  it  is  desirable  that 
a  while  upon  a  question  of  this 
ily  commit  themselves  to  opinions  which  may 
have  much  influence  upon   the  well-being  and  happiness  of 
society.     There  are  no  organs   so  much  under  the  control  as 
those  of  generation.     Their  functions  are  neither  directly  nor 
indirectly  iu  the  least  essential  to  life,  scarcely  even  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  body.     Indeed,  wliich   is  more  remarkable    and 
unusual,  they  are  scarcely  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  thj 
ire  of  the  organs  themselves  in  perfect  integrity.     The 
ns   of  the  testicle,  like  those  of  the   mammary  gland 
and  the  uterus  in  the   female,  may  be  suspended  for  a  long 
period,  possibly  for  life,  and  yet  its  structure  may  be  sound  and 
capable  of  being  roused  into  activity.    In  this  respect  its  quali- 
ties peculiarly  adapt  it  for  subserviency  to  man's  moral  nature. 
Not  that  it  always  yields  a  tame  and  willing  submission  :  by 
no  means.     Tint   stern  struggle  between  the  moral  and  the 
physical  is  one  of  man's  greatest  trials,  and  it  is  some  satisfac- 
tion to  know  that  if  the  victory  be  with  the  moral,    it  is  not 
.  expense  of  the  physical,  but  a  positive  good 
to  both  is  achieved  !  " 

Did  the  above  bear  upon  religion  more  than  science  I 
should  not  trouble  you  or  ask  to  break  your  rule.  Let  me 
express  a  hope  that  Drs.  Drysdale  and  Curran  may  be  induced 


to  shake  hands  over  this  misunderstanding,  and  that  both  may 
agree  to  attack  and  exhaust  the  subject  of  Hew  Questions 
opened  unto  them  in  your  excellent  journal,  for  the  object  is 
one  and  the  same— advancement. 

Your  humble  servant, 

'  •  Castharides." 

P.S. — Being  a  French  fly,  with  orange,  purple,  and  green 
blended  together  in  my  wings,  and  loving  priest  and  parson 
alike — because  I  hold  it  a  great  cruelty  that  men  should  suffer 
insult  or  wrong,  because  by  a  freak  of  nature,  or  through  the 
accident  of  circumstances,  they  should  happen  to  be  born  within 
the  pale  of  a  certain  church,  or  that  their  infant  lips  should  be 
tutored  to  lisp  a  certain  form  of  prayer  in  preference  to 
another  form — I  have  a  right  to  address  you,  lest  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  should  repudiate  the  friendship  of  his  brother,  the  Irish, 
.  neither  of  which  may  ever  W. 

September  22nd,  1570. 


NEW   QUESYlOli 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    KEDICAL   PRESS    AXD    CIUCILAR. 

Sir, — I  heartily  concur  in  the  remarks  in  your  issue  for 
ber  21st,  in  t'.  paragraph 

ns)  — That  the  fearful  condition  to  wliich  the  yonth  of 

lb  jys  an  I 
bifih  is  naturally 
felt  by  all   <.  as   should  certainly  not  prevent 

il    men  fro  I  functional  condition 

so  entirely  d' ^tractive  of  a  "  sound  mind  in  a  sound  healthy 
From  some  ca  bare   lately  come  under  my 

observation,  but  neglected  or  over!  . .-  doctor  ti- 

the patient  as  consump  .   con- 

.  though  the  actual  bad  habit  may  have  been  di 
This  should  have  ealied  for  more  decided  efforts  to 
check  the  flux.       !  I  jwrticularly  refer  to  at  present, 

the  medical  attendant  who  had  cruized  with  him  the  previous 
year,  was  again  called  in  during  the  close  of  his  life  at  an 
early  age.     A  I  after  his  majority  he  confessed  at  last, 

that  he  wis  aware  of  1 1  .ate  of  matters,  but  did  not 

think  it  of  sufficient   importance  to  require  treatment,  and 
tine  youth  of  twenty-four  was  allowed  to  die  from 

I  do  not  mean  that  this  was  the  sole  cause  of  death, 
but  it  wis  s  >  destructive  to  the   healthy   condition  of  the 

f  the  dec". 
I  ful  :i  your  hope,    "That  a  day  is  coining  when 

nothing  in   medical   art   shall   ba   considered  common  or  un~ 
." — Yours,  4c, 

f.Pv.cp.e. 


INTRODUCTORY  LE 

B   OF   THE    MEDICAL    PRESS   AXD    CIF.CULAE. 

— Most  of  the  introductory  lectures  will  be  delivered  iu 
the  Londou  Schools  before  the  following  remarks  reach  yjur 
readers.  As  I  write  they,  too,  are  being  prepared,  not  branny 
instances  with  the  direct  object  o:  e  future  s: 

of  medicine  more  than  which  hospital  a 
— the  most  recherche  and  the  greatest  lion  of  an  address. 

:i  ilia  commencement  of  every  other  session,  we 
have  the  modem  Platouist.  who  quotes  Galen. 

lis  over  the  theories  of  Galileo,  au  1  is  astonished 
why  the  discoveries  of  Harvey  and  J.nnr  were  not  made 
years  before,  because  of  their  simplicity.     I  expect  to  sec  a 

of  the  religiously-perfect  lecture,  with  -from 

:;e  ;  extracts  from  Priestly  and  Cord  ::ndly 

advice  to  the  "  Ambitious  student  iu  ill-health.'-  Then  there 
will  be  Dr.  Morphia  Velvet's  observations  about  the  rights  of 
women,  and  the  impracticability  and  absurdity  of  admitting 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Gai  be  arena  of  medi- 

cine.    He  will  philosophise  over   his  own  successes  and  in- 
genious undertaking*,  while  he  U  rni  his  aadience 
about  the  silver  spoon,  which  wee  bora  with  him,  and  the 
la  St.  Flo,-                     .  wliich  his  professional  dis- 
ie  sustained.     Then  we  tjet  the   I 

ting  aeriform  rms,and  flaidiforma,  an  . 

and  manganese,  antimony  and  gypsum,  which,  to  the  verdaut 
pupil,  is  as  valuable  and  as  instructive  information  as  the 
tragedies  of  JSschyhu,  the  orations  of  Isceus,  and  the  speeches 
of  Syiias,  delivered  iu  the  mother  tongue  would  prove.    I  had 
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the  satisfaction  a  few  sessions  ago  of  reading — I  had  not  the 
misfortune  of  bein»  compelled  to  listen  to — the  recitil  of  a 
very  learned  introductory  discourse,  which  bore  entirely  upon 
botanical  subjects,  and  all  pertaining  thereto.  Bat  "  the  cy- 
presses of  Itchiatuckaneo  "  muit  have  been  poor  "  value"  for 
him  who  came  for  the  first  time  into  a  lecture-theatre,  expect- 
ing to  be  instructed  in  the  course  he  should  pursue  as  a  student 
in  learning  the  details  of  his  Profession  with  the  greatest 
facility  and  expedition.  I  object  to  those  lecturers  who  assume 
the  authority,  and  imitate  the  tone  of  the  parson  respecting 
sage  advice.  I  do  not  advocate  young  men  being  tutored 
either  iu  religious  subjects,  on  the  one  hand,  by  the  lecturer, 
nor,  on  the  other,  by  the  porter  where  the  best  beer  ami 
tobacco  may  be  procured,  as  inclination  prompts  the  student 
to  bring  to  bear  his  earlier  training  whether  to  practise  levity 
or  go  in  for  sound  sense.  He  is  influenced  neither  by  porter 
nor  lecturer.  In  the  pew  of  his  father's  church,  words  more 
emphatic  and  apropos  have  wafted  themselves  down  to  his  ears 
from  the  pulpit  of  the  preacher.  He  takes  his  seat  among 
the  throng  of  youthful,  earnest  faces  for  the  first  time,  and 
expects  to  be  told  in  simple  language  what  he  shall  actually 
do  ;  what  subjects  he  may  safely  take  up  and  work  at  ; 
and  what  he  may  postpone  until  further  advanced. 
He  wants  the  mirror  to  be  held  up  before  him,  and  in 
clear  and  distinct  language  to  have  reflected  and  mapped 
out  upon  it  the  path  to  be  followed,  and  with  precision 
the  flowers  to  be  culled ;  instead  of  the  elevated, 
sensational,  diffusive,  and  interjectional  profundity  of  aspir- 
ants, who  aim  more  at  unintelligible  flummery,  with  a  spicing 
of  delightful  philosophy  and  metaphysical  erudition,  than  the 
real  lesson  which  should  be  simply  and  emphatically  taught  — 
not  preached.  I  am  only  timid  of  those  long  written  manu- 
scripts, which  hint  at  everything  but  assert  nothing.  I  desire 
to  see  some  representative  of  one  of  the  schools  fearlessly 
coming  forward,  who  has  investigated  the  subject  thoroughly, 
and  who  will,  extempore,  teach  first  principles  and  rules  for 
early  guidance  to  the  men.  No  reading,  no  profundity,  no 
metaphysics,  say  I,  at  introductory  lectures.  I  stigmatise  as 
vulgar  cant  ready-made  discourses,  copies  of  which  are  In  the 
printer's  hands,  or,  perhaps,  set  not  only  in  type,  but  printed 
on  paper,  and  circulated,  as  on  a  certain  occasion  last  session, 
before  they  were  read  or  delivered,  for  the  instruction  of  those 
students.  Grand  excuse  to  some  for  fine  writing,  for  "  thipped 
syllabub  "  and  buffoonery,  for  half  a  column  in  the  Times,  and 
a  leading  corner  in  one  of  the  journals. — I  am,  &c, 

"A  Listenkk." 


$4 


The  Abuse  of  the  Speculum  in  America. 

The  following  article  from  the  current  number  of  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  one  of  the  best  con- 
ducted organs  of  the  Profession  is  worthy  of  attention  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  : — Our  attention  has  been  called  by  a  cor- 
respondent to  the  great  frequency  with  which  this  instrument 
is  used,  often  needlessly,  aud,  in  far  too  many  cases,  in  young 
impressionable  females,  where  only  absolute  necessity  should 
call  for  such  an  investigation.  It  is  especially  the  young 
members  of  our  profession  against  whom  our  correspondent 
directs  his  remarks,  for  he  says,  "There  are  rumours  and 
statements  going  abroad,  which  deserves  attention,  that  young 
unmarried  girls,  not  of  doubtful  character,  but  strictly  vir- 
tuous, are  often  tampered  with,  so  as  to  allow  the  introduction 
of  the  vaginal  speculum.  ...  I  am  told  that  visitors  in 
the  families  of  these  victims  of  quackery  (?)  are  often  invited 
and  urged  to  see  the  evidences  of  disease,  real  or  imaginary. 
I  do  not  know  how  a  remedy  for  these  evils  can  best  be  ap- 
plied, but  there  should  be  no  delay  in  doing  anything  possible 
for  this  object ;  and  for  those  guilty  of  such  degradation,  lan- 
guage is  hardly  capable  of  too  severe  denunciation." 

In  these  days  of  poly-speculation,  when  we  seem  jumping 
out  of  the  swaddling  clothes  which  our  forefathers  left  about 
us,  are  disposed  to  submit  each  organ  of  the  body  to  every 
species  of  investigation  which  the  fertile  brain  of  man  can  de- 
vise, it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  we  did  not  assume  too  fre- 
quently to  throw  light  on  regions  where  light  need  not  go. 
Grant  that  we  need  more  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  women, 
as  wo  do  of  every  other  branch  of  disease,  and  that  so  many 
of  her  ailings  are  due  to  pathological  conditions  of  tho  organs 


of  generation  ;  grant  the  assertions  of  those  who  have  come 
from  the  schools  of  Europe  in  reference  to  the  facilities  for 
observation  enjoyed  there,  and  their  complaints  that  the  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  here  do  not  offer  them  similar  advan- 
tages ;  grant  this,  'and,  notwithstanding,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate freely  to  say  that  vaginal  examinations  are  too  frequently 
and  unnecessarily  made.  The  glory  of  a  true  woman  is  that 
shrinking  delicacy  which  dreads  exposure,  in  whatever  way  it 
may  come  ;  her  only  shame,  its  loss.  She  comes  to  her  phy- 
sician as  a  confidant  to  a  friend,  and  every  needless  exposure 
serves  only  to  blunt  the  sensitive  nature  which  is  her  sex's 
heritage,  an  exposure  we  have  no  right  to  ask  her  to  sub- 
mit to. 

Of  those  who  would  compare  Europe  with  America  in  its 
clinical  advantages  in  this  respect,  the  question  might  well  be 
asked  if,  on  comparing  the  mental,  moral,  and  social  condi- 
tion of  the  peasant  class,  of  Austria,  for  instance,  with  that  of 
even  the  lowest  class  among  our  own  native  population,  any 
friend  of  humanity  would,  for  the  sake  of  instruction,  place 
our  own  women  on  the  plane  of  the  European. 

This  is  no  new  subject  ;  it  has  been  thoroughly  discussed  at 
various  times  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
views  which  we  entertain,  and  which  are  suggested  by  our 
correspondent.  So  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  disease  in  our  patient,  so  far  as  may  be  advisable  for 
the  absolute  needs  of  clinical  instruction,  is  it  our  privilege  to 
use  the  speculum,  and  even  then  only  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  preserve  those  feelings  which  are  the  right  of  woman. 

"True  clinical  teaching  like  this  would  meet  with  full  ap- 
proval from  all  who  wish  well  to  medical  education  ;  but  to 
uncover  an  unfortunate  woman  in  a  college  amphitheatre  in 
presence  of  a  hundred  or  more  students,  is  a  proceeding  the 
agony  of  which  is  not  compensated  by  any  adequate  advantage 
to  the  class." 

We  find  this  ulceration  on  our  professional  os  so  well  touched 
up  by  our  contemporary,  the  senior  editor  of  the  Pacsfic 
Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  that  we  cannot  help  giving  a 
quotation  from  his  remarks  to  close  the  subject. 

"  Now  let  us  come  home  and  bring  to  judgment  a  sin  in 
the  family.  Within  the  profession  there  is  a  species  of  quack- 
ery which  is  advertised,  not  by  the  printing  press,  but  by  the 
uterine  speculum.  There  prevails  very  extensively  among  our 
women  a  singular  disorder,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
symptom  is  a  passion  for  uterine  explorations.  To  some  ex- 
tent medical  practitioners  are  responsible  for  the  general  pre- 
valence of  this  malady.  It  is  easy  for  sensitive  females  to 
persuade  themselves  that  their  afflictions,  from  the  toothache 
downwards,  are  due  to  falling  of  the  womb,  or  ulcerations  or 
tumours  ;  and  he  is  the  sharpest  doctor  who  first  detects  the 
difficulty.  Here  comes  in  the  charlatan,  to  exaggerate  the 
disease,  if  there  be  any,  and  to  beguile  the  patient  with  pro- 
mises of  cure.  Henceforth  the  speculum  becomes  to  the  poor 
woman  an  essential  part  of  the  daily  routine  of  life.-  Caustic, 
the  knife,  and  various  manipulations,  look  like  work  ;  and 
she  is  charmed  with  the  industrious  and  energetic  attentions 
of  the  professional  mechanic.  By  and  by  the  bubble  bursts  ; 
and  for  all  the  good  that  has  been  done  by  subjecting  the 
uterus  to  a  course  of  torture,  its  proprietor  might  as  well  hare 
adopted  the  treatment  accredited  to  th.it  miracle  of  scientific 
skill,  Li-potai,  namely,  the  application  of  a  blister  to  the 
crown  of  the  head  to  raise  the  fallen  womb  to  its  place. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tho  fashion  of  women  to  mistrust 
and  slander  their  wombs  and  rejoice  in  having  them. explored 
and  tinkered,  has  passed  its  culmination  ,  aud  with  it  the 
professional  mania  for  persecuting  that  organ.  The  highest 
authorities  have  taken  the  back  course  and  condemned  their 
own  uterine  surgery  in  some  respects.  We  may,  therefore 
indulgo  reasonable  expectation  that  the  uterus  will  short  ly 
withdraw  from  public  exposure,  and  regard  the  decenc; 
private  life." 

Influence  of  Mercury  in  Preventing  the  Death  of  the  Fcetus 
in  Constitutional  Syphilis. 
In  the  Wcincr  Med.  Wocheruchrift,  Dr.  Julius  Lbwy  r  ; 
the  results  of  hit  observations.  Of  99  pregnant  females,  who 
were  syphilitic,  37  wero  subjected  to  inunction  with  mercurial 
ointment,  and  in  83  the  child  lived.  Lb'wy  tabulates  nil 
results  thus  : — "Abortion:  In  those  subjected  to  treatment, 
13-5  per  cent.  ;  in  fcnoM  not  treated,  29  .">  per  cent.  Living 
children  in  those  treated,  7;V<;  per  cent.  ;  foetus  maoerated  in 
those  not  treated,  764  per  cent."  He  infers  th.it  mercury 
has  no  injurious  influence  on  mother  or  child,  and  that  it  does 
not  tend  to  induce  premature  labour. 
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Experiments  on  the  Effects  of  Alcohol  (Ethyl  Alcohol)  on 
the  Human  Body.  By  E.  A.  Tarkes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hygiene  in  the  Army  Medical  School,  and  Count 
CTFBIAH  Wollowtcz,  M.D.,  Assistant  Surgeon,  Army 
Medical  Staff. 

(From  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society.) 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  physiological  effects  of  alcohol  on 
the  human  body  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  as  pre- 
vious observations  leave  some  points  in  doubt,  we  took  the 
opportunity  which  the  willingness  and  zeal  of  a  very  intelli- 
gent healthy  soldier  afforded  us  of  investigating  this  subject. 
In  order  not  to  lengthen  the  paper,  we  have  given  only  our 
own  observations,  without  referring  to  those  of  others. 

The  plan  of  observation  was  as  follows  : — For  twenty-six 
days  the  man  remained  on  a  diet  precisely  similar  as  to  food 
and  times  of  meals  in  every  respect,  except  that  for  the  first 
eight  days  he  took  only  (in  the  shape  of  coffee,  tea,  and 
simple  water)  ;  for  the  next  six  days  he  added  to  this  diet 
rectified  spirit,  in  such  proportion  that  he  took,  in  divided 
quantities,  on  the  first  day  one  fluid  ounce  (=  28 '4  cub.  cen- 
tims.)  of  absolute  alcohol ;  on  the  second  day  two  fluid 
ounces  ;  on  the  third  day  four  ounces,  and  on  the  fifth  and 
sixth  days  eight  ounces  on  each  day.  He  then  returned  to 
water  for  six  days,  and  then  for  three  days  took  on  each  day 
half  a  bottle  (=  12  ounces,  or  341  c.  c. )  of  fine  brandy,  con- 
taining 43  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  Then  for  three  days  more  he 
returned  to  water. 

There  were  thus  five  periods,  viz.,  of  water- drinking,  alco- 
hol, water,  brandy,  water. 

Before  commencing  the  experiments,  the  man,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  take  one  or  two  pints  of  beer  daily,  ab- 
stained altogether  from  any  alcoholic  liquid  for  ten  days. 

This  man,  F.  B.,  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  5  feet  6 
inches  in  height,  and  his  usual  weight  is  134  or  136  lbs.  He 
is  finely  formed,  with  little  fat,  and  with  largely  developed 
powerful  muscles  ;  he  has  a  clean  smooth  skin,  a  clear  bright 
eye,  good  teeth,  and  ia  iu  all  respects  in  perfect  health.  He 
is  very  intelligent,  and  assisted  us  so  much  that  we  are  quite 
certain  that  there  has  not  been  a  mistake  even  for  a  minute 
in  the  time  of  taking  the  temperatures  and  passing  the  urine. 
As  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  smoke,  we  thought  it 
proper  to  allow  him  half  an  ounce  of  tobacco  dailv,  for  fear 
the  deprivation  of  it  might  disturb  his  health. 

In  addition  to  the  experiments  recorded  in  this  paper,  we 
tested  the  accuracy  of  his  vision,  and  the  muscular  power 
before  and  during  the  use  of  alcohol  ;  but  as  we  could  not 
detect  any  difference,  we  do  not  give  the  experiments. 

Our  object  being  to  test  the  dietetic  effects  of  alcohol,  we 
gave  it  in  small  and  large  quantities,  but  avoided  producing 
any  extreme  symptoms  of  narcotism. 

General  Conclusions.— \.  One  and  two  fluid  ounces  (28*4  c. 
c.  and  568  c.  c.)  of  absolute  alcohol  given  in  divided  quanti- 
ties in  24  hours  to  a  perfectly  healthy  man  seemed  to  increase 
the  appetite.  Four  fluid  ounces  lessened  it  considerablv,  and 
larger  quantities  almost  entirely  destroyed  it.  On  the  last 
day  of  alcohol  the  man  was  three-quarters  of  an  hour  eating 
8  ounces  of  bread,  and  could  hardly  do  so.  Had  he  been  left 
to  his  own  wishes,  the  amount  of  food  taken  would  have  been 
much  diminished. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  thi3  individual  some  point 
near  2  fluid  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  is  the  limit  of  the  use- 
ful action  on  appetite ;  but  it  is  possible  that  if  the  alcohol 
had  been  continued,  a  smaller  quantity  would  have  lessened 
appetite. 

In  other  healthy  persons  it  may  be  different  from  the  above  ; 
in  most  cases  of  disease,  when  digestion  is  weakened,  it  seems 
probable  that  a  much  smaller  amount  of  alcohol  would  de- 
stroy appetite. 

2.  The  average  number  of  beats  of  the  heart  in  24  hours 
(as  calculated  from  S  observations  made  in  14  hours),  during 
the  first  or  water  period,  was  106,000  ;  in  the  alcoholic  period 
it  was  127,000,  or  about  21,000  more  ;  and  in  the  brandv 
period  it  was  131,000,  or  25  000  more. 

The  highest  of  the  daily  means  of  the  pulse  observed  during 
the  first  or  water  period  was  775  ;  but  on  this  day  two  obser-" 
vations  are  deficient.  The  next  highest  daily  mean  was  77 
beats. 

If,  instead  of  the  mean  of  the  8  days  or  73'57,  we  compare 
the  mean  of  this  one  day,  viz.,  77  beats  per  minute,  with  the 
alcoholic  days,  so  as  to  be  sure  not  to  over-estimate  the  action 
of  the  alcohol,  we  find  : — 


On  the  9  th  day,  with  one  fluid  ounce  of  alcohol,  the  heart  beat 

4,300  times  more. 
On  the  10th  day,  with  2  fluid  ounces,  1,872  times  more. 
On  the  11th  day,  with  4  fluid  ounces,  12,960  times  more. 
On  the  12th  day,  with  6  fluid  ounces,  30,672  times  more. 
On  the  13th  day,  with  8  fluid  ounces,  23,904  times  more. 
On  the  14th  day,  with  S  fluid  ounces,  25,488  times  more. 

But  as  there  was  ephemeral  fever  on  the  12th  day,  it  is 
right  to  make  a  deduction,  and  to  estimate  the  number  of 
beats  in  that  day  as  midway  between  the  11th  and  13th  days, 
or  1S,432.  Adopting  this,  the  mean  daily  excess  of  beats 
during  the  alcoholic  days  was  14,492,  or  an  increase  of  rather 
more  than  13  per  cent. 

The  first  day  of  alcohol  gave  an  excess  of  4  per  cent.,  and 
the  last  of  23  per  cent.  ;  and  the  mean  of  these  two  gives 
almost  the  same  percentage  of  excess  as  the  mean  of  the  6 
days. 

Admitting  that  each  beat  of  the  heart  was  as  strong  during 
the  alcoholic  period  as  in  the  water  period  (and  it  was  really 
more  powerful),  the  heart  on  the  last  two  days  of  alcohol  was 
doing  one-fifth  more  work. 

Adopting  the  lowest  estimate  which  has  been  given  of  the 
daily  work  done  by  the  heart,  viz.,  as  equal  to  122  tons  lifted 
one  foot,  the  heart  during  the  alcoholic  period  did  daily  work 
in  excess  equal  to  lifting  15-8  tons  one  foot,  and  iu  the  last 
two  davs  did  extra  work  to  the  amount  of  24  tons  lifted  as 
far. 

The  period  of  rest  for  the  heart  was  shortened,  though  per- 
haps not  to  such  an  extent  as  would  be  inferred  from  the 
number  of  beats,  for  each  contraction  was  sooner  over. 

The  heart  on  the  fifth  and  sixth  days  after  alcohol  was  left 
off,  and  apparently  at  the  time  when  the  last  traces  of  alcohol 
were  eliminated,  showed  in  the  sphygmographic  tracings  signs 
of  unusual  feebleness  ;  and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  this, 
when  the  brandy  quickened  the  heart  again,  the  tracings  show 
a  more  rapid  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  but  less  power  than 
in  the  alcoholic  period.  The  brandy  acted,  in  fact,  on  a  heart 
whose  nutrition  had  not  been  perfectly  restored. 

The  peripheral  circulation  was  accelerated  and  the  vessels 
were  enlarged  ;  and  the  effect  was  so  marked  a3  to  show  that 
this  is  an  important  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  when  alcohol 
is  used. 

Referring  only  to  this  healthy  man,  it  is  clear  that  the 
amount  of  alcohol  the  heart  will  bear  without  losing  its 
healthy  sphygmographic  tracing  is  small,  and  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  some  disease  of  heart  or  vessels  would  eventually 
follow  the  overaction  produced  by  large  doses  of  alcohol. 

3.  Although  large  doses  of  alcohol  lessened  appetite,  they 
did  not  appear  to  impede  primary  digestion,  a3  far  as  this 
could  be  judged  of  by  the  sensations  of  the  man ;  nor  did 
they  seem  to  check  the  normal  chemical  changes  in  the  body 
which  end  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogenous  excreta,  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  of  free  acidity.  In  other  words,  we  were 
unable  to  trace  either  the  good  or  the  evil  ascribed  to  alcohol 
in  this  direction  :  it  neither  depressed  these  chemical  changes 
nor  obviously  increased  them  ;  it  neither  saved  the  tissues  nor 
exhausted  them  ;  and  even  in  the  period  of  ephemeral  fever 
its  effects  were  negative. 

But,  of  course,  in  these  experiments  we  were  not  dealing 
with  diseased  tissues,  nor  with  structures  altered  in  composi- 
tion by  long-continued  excess  of  alcohol.  The  results  in  such 
cases  might  be  different  ;  and  it  may  be  desirable  to  repeat 
that  though  appetite  was  lessened,  the  amount  of  food  taken 
was  the  same  each  day. 

4.  Neither  pure  alcohol  nor  brandy,  in  the  quantities  given, 
lessened  the  temperature  ;  in  other  words,  they  did  not  arrest 
the  chemical  changes  which  produce  animal  heat,  or  lessen  the 
processes  which  regulate  its  amount,  any  more  than  they  in- 
fluenced nitrogenous  tissue-change.  Alcohol  in  no  way  in- 
fluenced the  rise  of  temperature  during  the  attack  of  ephe- 
meral fever  ;  it  neither  lowered  nor  increased  it.  This  appears 
to  us  conclusive  against  the  proposal  to  use  alcohol  as  a  re- 
ducer of  febrile  heat. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  clear  that  alcohol  increased  the 
temperature  :  it  produced  subjective  feelings  of  warmth  in  the 
stomach,  in  the  face,  round  the  bins,  and  over  the  shoulders  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  when  these  were  felt  (for  about  one  hour 
after  tolerably  large  doses)  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  and 
rectum  showed  no  rise.  This  is  best  seen  by  comparing  the 
two  o'clock  observations,  which  were  taken  about  half  an  hour 
after  dinner.  The  feelings  result  from  the  enlargement  of  the 
vessels  and  the  greater  flow  of  blood  through  them  ;  so  also, 
the  ephemeral  fever  was  decidedly  not  made  worse  by  it. 
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5.  An  effect  on  the  nervous  system  was  not  proved  by  any 
evidence  of  increase  or  decline  in  the  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid ;  but  there  were  marked  subjective  feelings  ;  and  pos- 
sibly, also,  the  increased  action  of  the  heart  was  a  nervous 
condition,  as  the  short  contractions  of  the  ventricle  were  like 
those  ascribed  to  alterations  in  the  nerwous  currents.  The 
feelings  which  were  produced  by  four  fluid  ounces  daily,  and 
in  a  still  higher  degree  by  the  larger  quantities  of  alcohol, 
proved  that  narcotism  was  produced.  There  was  no  exhilara- 
tion, but  a  degree  of  heaviness,  indisposition  to  exertion,  and 
loss  of  cheerfulness  and  alacrity  ;  there  was  slight  headache, 
and  even  some  torpor  and  sleepiness.  All  these  effects  were 
more  marked  with  brandy.  The  commencement  of  narcotism 
was  therefore  produced  in  this  man  by  some  quantity  much 
less  than  4  fluid  oimces,  and  probably  nearer  2.  It  was  nearly 
this  amount  which  also  commenced  to  destroy  the  appetite  ; 
and  it  may  also  be  observed  that  a  considerable  rise  in  the 
frequency  of  the  pulse  occurred  on  the  third  day  of  alcohol, 
when  4  ounces  were  taken,  whereas  on  the  days  with  one  or 
two  ounces  the  pulse,  though  quickened,  was  so  in  a  much 
less  degree. 

Putting,  therefore,  these  points  together,  viz. ,  that  the  ob- 
vious effect  on  the  nervous  system  (i.  c,  narcotism),  the  loss 
of  appetite  and  a  great  rise  in  the  quickness  and  frequency  of 
the  heart's  beats  occurred  at  the  same  time,  it  seems  fair  to 
conclude  that  there  must  be  a  relation  between  the  pheno- 
mena, or,  in  other  words,  that  all  were  owing  to  nervous  im- 
plication. 

It  appears,  then,  clear,  that  any  quantity  over  two  ounces 
of  absolute  alcohol  daily  would  certainly  do  harm  to  this  man  ; 
but  whether  this,  or  even  a  smaller  quantity,  might  not  be 
hurtful  if  it  were  continued  day  after  day,  the  experiments  do 
not  show.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  alcohol  is  not  necessary  for 
him  ;  that  is,  that  every  function  was  perfectly  performed 
without  alcohol,  and  that  even  one  ounce  in  twenty-four  hours 
produced  a  decided  effect  on  hi3  heart,  which  was  not  neces- 
sary for  his  health,  and  perhaps,  if  the  effect  continued,  would 
eventually  lead  to  alterations  in  circulation,  and  to  degenera- 
tion of  tissues.  It  is  not  difficult  to  say  what  would  be  excess 
for  him  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  what  would  be  modera- 
tion ;  it  is  only  certain  that  it  would  be  something  under  two 
fluid  ounces  of  absolute  alcohol  in  twenty-four  hours. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  general  result  of  our  experiments  is 
to  confirm  the  opinions  held  by  physicians  as  to  what  must  be 
the  indications  of  alcohol  both  in  health  and  disease.  The 
effects  on  appetite  and  on  circulation  are  the  practical  points 
to  seize  ;  and  if  we  are  correct  in  our  inferences,  the  com- 
mencement of  narcotism  marks  the  point  when  both  appetite 
and  circulation  will  begin  to  be  damaged.  As  to  the  meta- 
morphosis of  nitrogenous  tissues  or  to  animal  heat,  it  seems 
improbable  that  alcohol  in  quantities  that  can  be  properly 
used  in  diet  has  any  effect ;  it  appears  to  us  unlikely  (in  the 
face  of  the  chemical  results)  that  it  can  enable  the  body  to 
perform  more  work  on  less  food,  though  by  quickening  a  fail- 
ing heart  it  may  enable  work  to  be  done  which  otherwise 
could  not  be  so.  It  may  then  act  like  the  spur  in  the  side  of 
a  horse,  eliciting  force,  though  not  supplying  it. 

The  employment  of  alcohol  in  health  and  disease  is  so  great 
a  subject  that  we  should  have  felt  tempted  to  extend  these 
remarks  to  some  points  of  medical  practice,  had  it  been  de- 
sirable to  do  so  in  this  place.  We  will  only  say  that  while  we 
recognise  in  these  experiments  the  great  practical  use  of  alco- 
hol in  rousing  a  failing  appetite,  exciting  a  feeble  heart,  and 
accelerating  a  languid  capillary  circulation,  we  have  been 
strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity  for  great  moderation 
and  caution.  In  spite  of  our  previous  experience  in  the  use 
of  alcohol  and  brandy,  we  were  hardly  prepared  for  the  ease 
with  which  appetite  may  be  destroyed,  the  heart  unduly  ex- 
cited, and  the  capillary  circulation  improperly  increased. 
Considering  its  daily  and  almost  universal  use,  there  is  no 
agent  which  seems  to  us  to  require  more  caution  and  more 
skill  to  obtain  the  good  and  to  avoid  the  evil  which  its  use 
entails. 

We  wish  to  guard  ourselves  against  the  supposition  that  in 
speaking  of  alcohol  and  brandy  we  refer  at  all  to  trine  tad 
beer,  which  contain  substances,  in  addition  to  aleohol,  whieh 
may  make  their  action  in  nutrition  somewhat  different. 

Mortality  of  lying-in  Women  in  Norway. 

According  to  the  Gazette  Hebdoinadaire,  the  deaths  in 
Norway  in  270,000  accouchements  were  as  one  to  138.  The 
proportion  of  twins  was  not  less  than  one  in  83. 


Citric  Acid  in  After-Pains. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Chagnon,  in  the  Canada  Medical  Journal  for 
May,  recommends  citric  acid  for  the  pains  following  labour, 
and  declares  that  it  has  never  failed  in  his  hands.  He  gives 
five  grains  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  water  every  five  hours. 
It  acts  as  a  nervine,  and  as  a  preventive  of  inflammation. 

Moulds  for  Suppositories. 

A  writer  in  the  Amer.  Jour,  of  Pharmacy  proposes  an  ex- 
temporized mould  for  suppositories,  made  by  folding  white 
paper  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  He  supports  the  moulds  in  holes 
made  in  the  lid  of  a  cigar-box.  Such  moulds  can  be  used  only 
once. 

Chloroform  Prepared  from  Chloral. 

A  German  chemist  {Amer.  Jour,  of  Pharmacy)  says  that 
the  best  and  only  rational  mode  of  preparing  chloroform  for 
internal  use  is  from  chloral  hydrate.  Thus  prepared  it  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1  "5,  and  is  not  altered  by  sunlight. 

Chloride  of  Zinc  Paste. 

Dr.  Mayet  {Bull,  de  Tlierap.),  states  that,  he  has  found  a 
great  advantage  from  adding  oxide  of  zinc  to  the  ordinary 
mixture  of  chloride  and  flour.  By  using  eight  parts  of  chloride, 
two  of  oxide,  and  six  of  flour,  a  paste  is  got  which  does  not 
deliquesce  after  it  is  dried,  and  yet  acts  as  a  caustic  with 
undiminished  efficacy. 

Action  of  Roasted  Opium. 

Dr.  Fronmuller  {Deutsche  Klinik),has  tried  this  substance 
(known  under  the  name  of  Chandu)  in  fifty  cases.  He  found 
that  as  a  hypnotic  it  is  very  much  the  same  as  ordinary  opium  ; 
but  that  it  causes  less  stupor,  and  less  frequently  produces 
giddiness,  itching,  and  other  disagreeable  sequelae. 


CO 
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St.  Thomas's  Hospital.— The  following  distribution  of  prizes 
took  place  on  Saturday  last  : — Third  Years  Students. — A.  J. 
Drake,  Kingsclere,  college  prize,  307.  and  hon  certificate  ;  J. 
S.  Slater,  Bath,  college  prize,  201.  and  hon.  certificate  ;  E. 
Sergeant,  Preston,  college  prize,  101.  and  hon.  certificate  ; 
Second  Year's  Students.—  B.  Addy,  West  Deeping,  college 
prize,  201.  and  hon.  certificate  ;  W.  Garton.  St.  Helier's,  col- 
lege prize,  201.  and  hon.  certificate  ;  First  Year's  Students.— 
J.°Boulger,  Gravesend,  Sir  Wm.  Tite's  Scholarship  and  hon. 
certificate  ;  A.  V.  Maybury,  Frimley,  college  prize,  20?.  and 
hon.  certificate  ;  A.  H.  La  vers  Rayleigh,  college  prize,  10/.  and 
hon.  certificate  ;  "  Physical  Society's  "  Prizes.— U.  Cory, 
Carlisle,  society's  third  year's  prize,  and  hon.  certificate  ;  S. 
Osborn,  Brixton,  society's  third  year's  prize  ;  B.  Addy,  West 
Deeping,  society's  second  year's  prize,  and  hon.  certificate  ;  W. 
Garton,  St.  Helier's,  society's  second  year's  prize,  and  hon. 
certificate  ;  Surgery  and  Surgical  Anatomy.— E.  Sergeant, 
Preston,  Cheselden  Medal,  founded  by  George  Vaughan, 
Esq.  ;    For   General    /'/•.;//  Chod    Conduct.— J.   S. 

Slater,  Bath,  Treasurer's  gold  medal 

Death  while  under   the    Influence    of  Chloroform.— On 
Wednesday  evening  Dr.  Lankester  investigated  a  case  at  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital  in  which  a  patient  there  died  whilst  un- 
der the  influence   of  chloroform.      The   deceased,   who   was  a 
stableman,  aged  thirty-four  years,  a  short  time  since  met  with 
an  injury  to  one  of  his  fingers.      Ho  went  to  Unii 
lege  Hospital,  where  the  limb  was  dressed,  but  on  Wednesday 
last  complained  of  his  jaw,  and  went  to  the  Royal   Free   Hos- 
pital in  consequence.      The   surgeons  there,    perceiving  that 
the  man  was  suffering  from  tetanus,  deemed  it   advisable  to 
amputate  the  linger,  and  upon  being  taken  to  the  operating 
theatre  he  was  placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  one  of  the  House-surgeons.      After  inhalin 
drug  for  three  or  four  minutes  he  expired.       Mr.    Th 
stated  the  duty  of  chloioformist  was  undertaken  in  turns,  and 
B.  previous  invasions  he   had   administered    chloroform  tO 
ita.     Dr.  Lankester  observed  that  a  young  medical  mB 
must  have  a  beginning,  and  that  in  the   present    • 
thing  had  been  done  that  wa8  consistent  in   medical   pw 
Mr.    DickRon,  one  of  the  house-surgeons   said,    that.    > 'Very  pre 
caution  was  taken,  and  the  coroner  having  re-etated  ,lie^e 
to  the  jury,  a  verdict  of  "  Death  from  tetanu  »■  "y 

chloroform,"  was  recorded. 
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A  Scheme  for  Purifying  a  Eiver. — The  question  of  prevent- 
ing the  pollution  of  rivers  by  sewage  acquires  constantly  in- 
creased importance.  "We  sirne  time  ago  alluded  to  the  state 
of  the  Trent  as  it  flows  through  the  grounds  and  past  the  beau- 
tiful mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland  at  Trentham.  in  Staf- 
fordshire. It  has  been  changed,  within  a  few  years,  from  a 
clear  to  a  filthy  and  offensive  stream,  by  the  influx  of  the 
fcterj  towns.  Mr.  Loch,  Q.C.,  agent  of  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  has  drawn  np  a  bill  for  the  abatement  of 
the  nuisance.     It  wo  distinct  bodi>. 

one  active  and  the  other  preventive.  First  a  Joint  Committee 
of  the  several  Local  Boards  in  the  valleys  of  the  streams  form- 
ing or  flowing  into  the  Upper  Trent  is  to  be  formed,  with 
power  to  provide  the  necessary  means  of  so  dealing  with  the 
sewage  of  the  towns  as  that  it  shall  no  longer  flow  into  the 
Trent,  or  its  tributaries,  until  the  water  shall  have  been  ren- 
dered pure.  The  cost  is  to  be  met  by  the  various  Local  Boards 
in  proportions  to  be  fixed  by  the  Joint  Committer,  or  failing 
their  agreement,  by  a  paid  standing  Arbitrator,  to  be  appointed 
by  them.  The  other  body  to  be  appointed  is  an  Upper  Trent 
Conservancy  Board,  to  consist  of  persons  chosen  by  the  land- 
owners in  the  valley,  and  their  duties  will  be  of  a  rej : 
character.  First,  they  are  to  be  empowered,  after  the  1st  of 
March,  1  ? 72,  to  prevent,  by  serious  penalties,  any  person 
making  any  new  drain,  or  other  outlet,  to  discharge  sewage 
into  any  sewer,  ditch,  or  stream,  &C.,  which  flows  into  the 
river.  After  that  date  they  may  give  notice  for  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  flow  of  sewage  by  any  previously  existing 
channel,  and  not  less  than  a  year,  or  more  than  three  years, 
are  to  elapse  before  such  notice  shall  expire,  and  such  previously 
existing  sewer  be  absolutely  prevented  from  being  discharged 
into  the  river.  The  result  would  be  that  by  the  date  named 
the  flow  of  any  additional  sewage  into  the  Trent  would  not 
be  allowed,  and  at  the  most,  within  three  years  afterwards, 
all  existing  drainage  must  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  be  divested  of 
its  noxious  matter  before  reaching  the  river.  The  local  authori- 
ties of  the  district  have  not  yet  considered  this  bold  proposal. 
Should  it  be  carried  out  it  may  become  a  model  for  general 
legislation  with  a  like  object.  We  observe  that  a  meeting  of 
the  representatives  of  the  principal  Corporations  and 
Boards  in  the  valleys  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  was  held  at  Leeds 
on  Monday,  to  consider  this  important  question,  and  it  was 
determined  that  it  is  desirable  to  introduce  a  bill  into  Parlia- 
ment next  Session,  dealing  with  the  whole  question  of  the 
purification  of  streams. — Derby  and  Chesterfield  Re, 


NOTICES     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

An-  Axciekt  Physician's  PMTOCtn  realised  U  thi  present 
"War.— The  author  ot  "The  Rosieru-ians,''  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Standard,  gives,  amongst  other  remarkable  predictions  *aid  to 
have  been  realised  in  past  times,  the  fo  lowing,  which  is  ■  translation 
from  the  ancient  French  : — 

"  Peace  comes  on  o  e  side — war  on  the  other, 

There  n: vcr  wis  revenue  so  overwhelming  ! 

But  men  and  women  shall  bemoan,  and  innocent  blood  shall  be  shed, 
-.    And  these  tilings  shall  be  in  France  all  ronnd. 

"  Too  great  reliance  shall  betray  the  monarch. 

The  end  shall  begin  in  France, 

"With  secret  omen  fatal  to  One.'' 

The  author  was    Michael    Nostradamus,  a  celebrated  physician   of 
Fl  Tence,  attached  to  the  person  of  Henry  the  Second  of  France.     The 
-  from  which  the  above  w  a  quotation,   was  published  in 
1555,  eleven  yea:  s  bef  re  the  writer's  death. 

"Feeer. — Don't  go  near  the  advertising  fellow.  Consult  the 
usual  attmdant  in  your  father's  family,  and  if  further  advice  be 
needed  he  will  tell  you  to  whom  to  go. 

J.  B. — The  article  is  not  adapted  for  a  medical  paper. 

Stcden-s. — Messrs.  Churchill's  are  the  publishers  of  the  manual.  The 
French  work  could  probably  be  procured  through  Bailliere  and  Co. 

A.  Hind. — The  work  was  forwarded  to  the  address  indicated. 

J.  Paul. — The  names  of  the  reporters  have  not  been  published.  The 
work  done  speaks  for  itself. 

T.  C.  D.  asks  for  a  condensed  statement  of  the  regulations  for  the 
new  diploma  in  State  medicine. 

Macario.— B;  so  kind  as  to  write  another  letter. 

T.  b.— The  college  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  kingdom. 

L.S.A. — You  had  better  at  once  register  and  then  take  a  surgical 
diplom  i  . 

Dr.  Macry.— The  statement  as  we  said  a  fortnight  ago  was  too  good 

tobetruo.     "We  tear  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  Government  wi.l  take 

any  such  step.    Most  people  entertain  the  idea  that  theie  is  no  proba- 

at  all  of  such  a  loan  as  was  spoken  of  at  the  Association  being 

considered. 

L.  P. — The  publication  named  is  utterly  worthless. 
THB  EXQLI-H  POOR-LA"W   MEDICAL   OFFICERS'   SUPERAN- 
NUATION ACT. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular.'' 

Dear  Sie, — We  thank  you  f  r  the  Abstract  and  Clauses  of  this  Act ; 
has  it  been  carried  out  in  Ireland  as  yet !  '.  and  with  what  effect  ! 

"Will  you  in  your  next  publication  explain,  or  as  early  as  you  can, 
agreeable  to  the  roint  at  issue.    In  Article  III.,  it  is  expressed  that  a 


person  must  be  over  sixty  years  of  age :  and  further,  that  he  must  have 
served  as  an  officer  of  some  union  or  parish  for  twenty  years  at  least ; 
rather  sharp,  should  think  that  there  are  very  few  who  would  reach  the 
mark,  but  still,  will  a  person  who  his  s-rved  eight  years  in  a  union 
within  England  and  Wales,  and  anot  er  term  of  twelve  years  and  up- 
wrds  in  two  different  counties,  come  within  the  meaning  of  the 
or  say  eight  in  Somerset  and  twelve  in  Devon  claim  superannuation  J 
Your  obed  e*.t  servant, 

A  Ooxctact  Reader. 
:hat  the  recipient  of  superannuation  shall  be  oyer 
sixtv  years  of  are,  or  shall  have  become  di-abled  by  infirmity  or  ill- 
out  it  is  nc  I  I  have  s-rved  for  twenty 
.  ;  the  same  di-rtrict. — Ed.  Med   Press  amd  C;: 

. -knowledsed  from  Dr.  F.aneis  Luther,  "  On  Scar- 
latina ;  ''.Dr.  Martin,  "  On  Subcutaneous  Injection  of  Morphia  ;''    Dr. 
Thos.  Hayes,  "  Removal  of  a  large  Naso-phaxyncceal  Polypus  with  Wire 
r;"  Dr.  Kickead.  "  On  a  New  Digestive,   being  a  combined 
so'ntion  of  Pepsin^  and  Pancreatine." 

tABY  Criticism  ix  America.— The  San  Francisco  Nevss-Leter 
■  We  have  receive!  for  review  a  pamphlet  entitled,  '  The  Dis- 
coveries of  Prof.  R.  Leonidas  Himilton,  M.D.  '  We  have  on 
made  a  discovery,  and  it  seems  to  be  this :— Professor  R.  Leonidas 
Hamilton  is  a  blockhead,  compared  with  whose  intelligence  tha:  of  a 
born  id;  -ad  mt  omniscience,    and  a  knave  in  whos-' presence 

a  professional  thief  would  blush  to  the  eyes  with  conscious  rectitude." 

♦ 

APPOINTMENTS. 
Axdersok,  J.  F.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Hampstead  South  Dis- 
trict of  the  Metropolita:  iical  Aid  Society. 
Badcock,  Dr.  L.  C,  Out-door  Medical  Officer  for  the  Western  District 

of  trie  Brighton  Union. 
Barrktt.  J.  J.,  M  D.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Lambeth  District  of  the 

Metropolitan  Mutual  Medical  Aid  Society. 
Brcx,  A.  H.,  L.H.C.P.E1,  Medical  Officer  for  the   Kentish-town  Dis- 

of  the  Metropolitan  Mutual  Medical  Aid  Society. 
Clark,  Mr.  A..  Senior  House-Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  HospitaL 
Crosse,  T.  H.  B-,  M.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Kensington  District 

of  the  Metropolitan  Mutua  M-dical  Aid  Society. 
Davidson-,   Dr.  A.  D.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 

Aberdeen. 
Gowland,  J.  E  .  M.D. ,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Holborn  District  of  the 

pol  tan  Mutual  Medical  Aid  Society. 
LaTHAV,  W.  H,  M.R.C  ~:.,Dist:  to  the  Salford  and  Pendle- 

:  )yal  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 
Maqor,  T.,  L.R.C.P.L  ,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Hornsey  District  of  the 

politan  Mutual  Medical  Aid  Society. 
Nicholls.  H.  H.  J.,  M.R.C.S.,  Resident  House-Surgeon  at  the  Brighton 

and  Hove  Lving-in  lns:i  ntion. 
Norr's,  P.  J .,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Southern  District  of  the 

ister  Union. 
Pope,  Dr.  Medical  Officer  for  the  Tramore  Dispensary  District  of  the 

WarerJord  Union. 
Robin-son-,  R.  B,,  L.R  C.P.E1  ,  Medical  Officer  for  District  No.  3  of  the 

Southmolton  Union,  Devon. 
Sasdford.  H.  V.,  M  D..  Medic  J  Officer  for  District  No.  2  of  the  Bod- 
min Union.  Cornwall. 
Wallace.  F.  W.,  LR.C.P.L,  Medic»l  Officer  for  the  Hoxton  District 

of  the  Metropolitan  M  tual  Medical  Aid  So 
Wallace,  R.  U.,  MB.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Dalston  District  of  the 

Metropolitan  Mu- 
Wateks.  J.  H  ,  MB,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Kingsland  District  or  the 

Metropolitan  Mutual  Aid  Society. 
Watkins,  E.  T  ,  M.D.,  Medcial  Officer  for  the  Bloomsbury  District  of 

the  Metropolitan  Mutual  Medical  AidSoc 
Welch.  R.  B-,  M.R.C.S..  Medical  Officer  for  the  Clapton  District  of  the 

nolitan  Mutual  Medical  Aid  Bo 
Young,  E.  P.,  M.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Edgware-road  District 
of  the  Metropolitan  Mutual  Medical  Aid  Society. 

♦ 

VACANCIES. 
b'i  Hospital,  Birmingham  — Resident  House-Sur?.    Salary  £100. 
Bodmin  Union. — Medical  Officer.    Salary,  inclusive  of  fees.  £30  I5s. 
D  rse:  County  Hspital. — House-Surgeon.     Salary,  £-K»  with  board. 
Tower  Hamlets'    Dispensary.— Medical    Officer,      Salary  £100  with 
residence. 

Kells  Union.— Medical  Officer.     Salary  £100,  exclusive  of  fees   (see 
advertisement.) 

♦ - 

BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  AND    MEDICAL  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 

Advanced  Text  Book  of  Zoology.     By    Alleyne    Nicholson,    M.D. 
Edinburgh  :  Blackwood  and  Sons. 

The  Treatment  and  Utilization  of  Sewage.    By  W.  H  Corfield,  M. A., 
M.B.     London :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

University  College,   London.    Calendar  for  1870-71.     London:  Jas. 
Walton. 

Transactions  of  the  St.  Andrew's  Medical  Graduates'  Association. 

Diseases  of  the  H:-art  among  Soldiers.      By  Arthur  B.  R,  Myers, 
M.R.C.S.    London  :  John  Churchill  and  S  :n-. 
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Loso— Cooper.— On  the  12th  ult.,  at  the  Parish  Chircb,  Cromer,  Nor- 
folk, Mark  Long,  M.D..  of  Barking  road,  Canning  town,  Essex,  to 
-  Uia  Amelia,  eldest  daughter  of  James  Cooper,  F.R.C.S.,  of 
Colne  Lodge,  Cromer. 


Bebxcastle.— On  the  30th  of  June,  at  Melbourne,  Julius  Berncastle, 

MD. 
Chawn-er.— On  the  13th  nit.,  at  Lichileld,  Richard  Croft  Chawner,  only 

surviving  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Rupert  Chawner,  aged  65. 
Gill— On    the  17th  ult.,   at  Dover,   Nathaniel    B.    Gill,   M.R.CS., 

aged  49. 
Waters.— On  the  14th  alt.,  E.  W.  Waters,  L.K.Q.C.P  J.,  of  Tramore, 

Co.  Waterford. 


%\u  ttfdtat  SrviSjB  mitt  (tfimttav  Mntiim. 


Oct.  5,  1670. 
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OFFERS  UNUSUAL  ADVANTAGES 

FOR  the  Insertion  of  announcements,  from  its  extensive 
and  largely  increasing  circulation  in  each  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Colonies.  Being  also  supplied  to  the 
Hospital  Libraries,  &c,  it  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  medium  for 
Advertisements  of  Books,  Vaeanjies  and  Appointments,  Sales  and 
Transfers  of  Practices,  Surgical  Instruments,  Chemicals,  and  Trades 
generally. 
The  scale  of  charges  is  as  follows  : — 

Seven  lines  and  under  £0    4    0 

Per  line  afterwards   0    0    6 

One  quarter  page   15    0 

Half-page  2  10    0 

One  do 5    0    0 

When  advertisements  are  given  for  a  series  of  insertions,  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction  from  the  above  scale  is  made. 


Advertisements  for  Insertion  in  this  Journal  must  be  at  the 
Office,  on  Saturday,  by  Two  o'clock.  


OR,    WEEKLY   REGISTER 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  REQUIRING  ASSISTANTS, 

AND  FOR  ASSISTANTS  SEEKING  APPOINTMENTS. 


A  s  Locum  Tenens.— A  Gentleman  fully  qualified,  and  of 
•"-  considerable  experienc?,  i>  desirous  of  an  engagement.  References 
u  it-xceptionable. —  Address,  Medicus,  6J.  Charrington  street,  Oakley 
square,  N."W. 

Junior  Partner  Required  to  take  a  Share  in  Middle 
°  Class  Practice  in  a  large  town  with  view  to  Succession.  Only  a 
Email  deposit  in  first  instance  required.— Address,  Dr.  SimpsoD,  Post- 
office,  Birmingham. 

A  ssistant  Wanted,  to  dispense,  help  to  keep  the  books, 
•"•  visit,  and  occasionally  attend  Midwifery.  Must  be  strictly  sober. 
— Address,  enclosing  cirte  (to  be  returned),  stating  salary  required, 
age,  references,  &c,  Medicus,  54  Infirmary  road,  Sheffield. 

A  Gentleman  wishes  to  obtain  a  Situation  as  Dispenser 
■**■  &c.  Can  visit  and  attend  midwiftry  if  required,  and  is  well  accus- 
tomed to  Parish  and  Club  Practice. — Address,  H.,  care  of  Mr.  Thos. 
Reddrcp,  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

An  Out-door  Dispenser  Wanted,  at  one  of  the  large 
Ironworks  in  Monmouthshire.  He  must  be  unmarried,  under  30 
yeirs  of  age,  and  possess  a  Surgical  qualification.  Salary  £100  a-year. 
—Apply  to  L.  Redwood,  the  Lxwn,  Rhymney,  Monmoutshire. 

"Wanted,   Assistant-Surgeon    for    the    Conduct    of   a 
'*    Branch  Practice  in  the  country.     Liberal  salary,  with  commission. 
— Address,  M.R.C.S.,  Henry  Matthews,  Wholesale  Druggist,  Bristol. 

Wanted,  a  Visiting  and  Dispensing  Assistant,  by  a 
*  *    Surgeon  in  the  North  of  Devon.— Apply,  enclosing  carte  de  visite, 
and  giving  references  and  salary  required,  to  Medicus,  Hatherleigh. 

Tyanted,  a  qualified  Out  door  Assistant,  to  Visit,  attend 
"    midwifery,  dispense,  and  keep  the   books. — Address,  stating  age, 
qualifications,  and  salary  required,  M.  i'.C.S.,  Harewood,  Leeds. 

CARLOW  UNION.  -  MIDWIFE  WANTED  for  the 
BAGENALSTOWN  DISPENSARY  DISTKICT.  — Ihe  Committee 
of  Management  of  the  above  Dispei.sary  District  will,  at  a  meeting  to 
be  held  at  the  Dispensary  at  Bagenalstown,  on  WEDNESDAY,  the 
5th  day  of  OCTOBER  next,  at  the  hour  of  Twelve  o'clock  noon,  pro- 
ceed to  appoint  a  properly-qualified  person  to  fill  the  office  of  MID- 
WIFE for  the  above  District,  at  a  talary  of  £20  per  annum,  with 
apartments. 

Sealed  applications,  enclosing  Diplomas  and  Testimonials,  to  be 
sent  to  Mr.  John  Maorath,  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Dispensary  Com- 
mittee, Bagenalstown,  on  or  before  the  4th  of  October. 

Personal  attendance  of  Candidates  will  be  required  on  the  day  of 
election. 

By  Order,  EDWARD  L.  JAMESON,  Clerk  of  the  Union. 

Workhouse,  Carlow,  15th  September,  1870. 

KELLS  UNION.—  NOBBEK  DISPENSARY  DISTRICT 
The  Cornmitte  of  Management  of  the  above  Dispensary  District 
wil»,  at  their  meeting  to  be  held  at  Nobber,  on  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER 
7,  at  the  hour  of  12  o'clock,  proceed  to  elect  a  MKDICAL  OFFICER, 
duly  qualified  in  accordance  witli  the.  rules  of  the  Poor.  LawCommis- 
torthe  Nobber  Dispensary  District,  vacant  by  the  Resignation 
Of  In.  Tuofl'e  from  Severe  illness.  Salary  £100  per  annum,  I  v 
of  Registration  and  Vaccination  fees.  Appli  ompanied  by 
diplomas,  testimonials.  &c,  to  be  sent  to  John  M'Lvoy,  Honorary 
Secretary,  on  or  before  the  day  of  Eli  Dnal  attendai re- 

quired on  day  of  Election,     Tin-  Mclica  1  Oili 
to  reside  in  the  district,  an  >n  his  duty  immediately. 

By  Order  of  the  Commit 
JOHNM'EVOY,  Hon.  Sec,  Muff,  Nobber. 

MB. 


Established  1S43. 

PROFESSIONAL  AGENCY  AND  MEDICAL  TRANSFER  OFFICE, 

50  Lincoln's-inn  fields,  W.C. 

J  BAXTER  LANGLEY,  LL.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S., 
.  &c,  (King's  Coll.),  and  Author  of  VIA  MEDIC  A,  has  always 
upon  his  books  a  large  number  of  desirable  investments  and  available 
Appointments  for  negotiation.  Gentlemen  wishing  to  relinquish  prac- 
tice can  be  introduced  without  delay  to  suitable  successors  with  means 
at  their  disposal. 

Dr.  Langley  devotes  his  prompt  personal  attention  to  the  negotia- 
tions entrusted  to  him,  which  are  treated  with  the  most  scrupulous 
reserve. 

The  business  of  the  Professional  Agency  is  based  upon  the  general 
principle  that  no  charge  is  made  unless  work  has  been  done  and  services 
rendered. 

Dr.  i.angley  can  refer  to  many  of  the  leading  Members  of  the  learned 
Professions  in  town  and  country  as  a  guarantee  of  his  integrity  and 
honour  in  all  matters  of  business  entrusted  to  him. 

Full  information  as  to  terms,  &c,  sent  frceon  application. 
Office  hours,  from  11  till  4;  Saturdays,  from  11  till  2. 
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B.    W.    FBBEMAN, 

(L.D.8.,   R.C.8. ;   LOND.,) 
SURGEON    DENTIST, 
HARCOTJKT    STREET,    DUBLIN. 


COMPETENT  ASSISTANTS  provided  without  expense  to  principals. 
No  Gentlemen  recommended  whose  antecedents  have  not  been 
inquired  into 

LOCUM  TENENS.— Dr.  Langley  has  now  organised  a  thoroughly 
reliable  Staff  of  Suitable  Gentlemen  to  take  full  Charge  of  any 
Practice  which  may  require  it  in  the  absence  of  the  principal,  at 
fees  from  £2  2s.  upwards,  according  to  age,  experience,  qualifi- 
cations, &c.  One  of  these  Gentlemen  can  be  despatched  by  an 
early  train  after  receipt  of  telegram  or  letter  stating  duties  and 

terms.     Office  fee  10s.  6d.  payable  by  the  principal. 

RACTTCES  AND  PARTNERSHIPS  NOW  OPEN 
for  negotiation   (in  addition  to  those  advertised  in  Dr.  Langley'a 

List,  which  is  3ent  post  free  on  rtceipt  of  two  stamps)  as  below  :— 

Y  55.  In  a  fashionable  Sea-side  resort  on  the  South  Coast,  with  easy 

access  to  London.  A  PARTNERSHIP  in  a  first-class  PRACTICE 
is  open  for  negociation  to  a  gentleman  of  good  qualification  and 
social  rank.  Applicants  must  have  at  least  £1,000  at  immediate 
command. 

Y  54.  Near  the  South  Coast,  and  within  a  hundred  miles  of  London. 

A  PRACTICE  realising  upwards  of  £500  a-year,  which  the  ven- 
dor is  compelled  to  relinquish  in  consequence  of  serious  illness. 
The  connexion  can  be  increased  by  an  active  gentleman  to  £1,000 
a-year.  Population  of  the  town  being  about  15,000.  The  pa- 
tients, good  middle-class.  Appointments  yield  upwards  of  £400 
a-year,  and  these,  it  is  believed,  could  be  wholly  transferred. 
Convenient  residence,  with  garden,  &c,  rent  £40.  The  furniture 
could  be  taken  at  a  valuation  if  desired,  and  part  of  the  premium 
paid  by  instalments  properly  secured. 

Y  52.  With  two   years'  partnership  introduction,  an   old-established 

PRACTICE  for  transfer.  Average  receipts  for  the  last  three 
years,  over  £700  a-year.  capable  of  great  increase.  It  is  situate 
on  the  chalk  strata  in  a  picturesque  locality.  Popula;ion  4,000, 
with  the  surrounding  district  containing  7,000  more.  Two  resi- 
dent opponents  only.  The  class  of  patients  is  good.  All  public 
Appointments  have  been  declined.  Average  midwifery  fee  £2  2s., 
a  considerable  number  at  £5  5s.  The  residence  is  extrenn 
venient,  containing  three  sitting  -rooms,  two  kitchens,  five  good 
bedrooms  and  attics  ;  there  is  also  a  large  garden  and  paddock, 
stabling  for  six  horses,  and  large  coach  house.  Being  situate  in 
a  hunting  district,  the  incumbent  has  participated  infield  sports. 
A  smaller  residence  can  be  taken  if  desired.  The  town  has  a 
weekly  market,  and  there  is  a  railway  station  within  a  lew  minutes 
walk  of  the  house. 
X  SCO.— PARTNERSHIP  in  a  first-class  Practice  in  a  London  Suburb. 
Gross  receipts,  £2,500  a  year.  Two  years'  purchase  required  for 
share  taken.  One-third  or  one-fourth  for  disposal.  A  prelimi- 
nary term  of  Assistantship  would  be  permitted;  but  no  gentle- 
man could  be  uegoti  ited  with  unless  he  has  at  disposal 
quired  capital.  The  incoming  partner  must  be  well  qualified,  not 
under  twenty-six  years  of  age,  and  accustomed  to  good  .society. 

Y  50.  In  a  large  town,  with  ample  opportunities  of  increase,  a  Practice 

which  has  been  established  about  twenty  years,  realising  on  the 
average  upwards  of  £80 J  a-year.  The  connexion  is  middle-Class, 
and  transferable  with  certainty  to  a  young  man  with  good  quali- 
fications, and  expenses  small.  House  on  1  18.  l'«rt 
of  the  premium  may  be  paid  by  instalmes 

Y  29.  To  gentlemen  wishing  to  Commence  Practice  in  the  suburbs  of 

London.  TO  LliT,  the  residence  of  a  burgeon,  with  a  good 
nucleus  of  a  practice.  The  locality  is  well  occupied  by  wealthy 
residents.  Aooeatlble  from  the  ray  ami  Wesi-Rnd  by  rail  or 
omnibus.  The  bones  Is  filled  with  every  modern  convenience, 
and  there  is  stabling  and  small  garden.  The  premises  are  held  on 
abenelieial  lease  at  a  rental  of  £10. 1  a-year. 

Y  51.  CAMHKlDuliSUlKK.      A  Practice  of  £-200  a-year,"  capable  of 

immediate  increase.  Appointments  affording  a  good  introduc- 
tion, £50  a-year.     Convenient   house,  containing  i. 

I,  house,  stable,  ami  large  garden,  at  a  small  rent 

Y  41.   LONDON,    B.W.— Receipt*   £900  a-year.      About  one  half  of 

which  is  derived  from  fees  paid  at  the  time.    Midwifei 
from  ci  la  to  ci  ;;s.    The  house  is  very  eligibly  situate  in 
thoroughfare  ami  held  on  beneficial   lease  at  a  rental  of  gso. 
The  premises  include  stabling,  &o.    A  part  of  the  ptemiam  may 
be  paid  by  Instalments  properly  secured.     As  the  vendor  has 
for  some  dim  ceased  to  pu»h  the  Practice  actively,  it  i 
000  a-year. 

Y  83.  £1,800  a-ye  ir.     r  tabliahed  tOyeara     There  is  only  one  oppo- 

nent.   The  1  inducted  in  a  rich  agricultural  district. 

Introduction  by  partnership  or  otherwise.    Field  sport 

kinds  within  reach  Books  0|  en  to  unyamouut  of  investigation. 
Part  of  the  premium  may  be  paid  by  instalment*. 

TO  PURC1IASKKS   or   MEDICAL    INVESTMENTS. 
Dr.  i  . Haley's  Quarterly  List  of  Select  Practices  and  Parti 
open  i"i  Negociation  xs  now  ready,  aud  can  be  sent  free  by  post  for  one 
stamp. 
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T  IT  E 


DELIVERED  AT 

LONDON     HOSPITAL. 


H.  G.  Sutton,-M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 

Assistant  Physician  and  Lecturer  on  Physiology. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  advisability  of  doing  away 
with  Introductory  Lectures,  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  a 
beneficial  thing  for  us  to  assemble  at  the  opening  of  the 
Medical  Educational  year. 

Permit  me  now  to  speak  not  only  to  the  medical  student 
but  to  the  student  of  medicine  ;  not  to  those  only  who  are 
working  for  a  diploma,  but  to  those  who  never  cease  working, 
that  every  year  may  mske  them  better  fitted  for  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  disease.  The  medical  student  is  doing  little 
more  than  learning  how  to  learn  ;  whilst  he  is  gathering  facts 
he  is,  or  ought  to  be  obtaining  a  method  of  study.  And  what 
I  have  most  at  heart  is  to  point  out,  imperfectly  and  obscurely 
it  must  be,  certain  general  principles  which  will  I  hope  show 
how  our  several  departments  of  study  bear  on  the  one  great 
task  of  our  lives,  the  cure  of  the  sick.  In  this  Introductory 
Lecture  it  i3  my  duty  to  remember  that  some  of  you  gentle- 
men who  have  honoured  the  London  Hospital  Medical  School 
with  your  presence  this  day  are  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  have  almost  completed  and 
some  are  about  to  commence  their  medical  education. 

All  who  have  studied  medicine  are,  I  believe,  prepared  to 
admit  that  the  education  of  a  medical  man  is  never  completed. 
None  of  us  have  completed  our  education  ;  I  therefore  venture 
to  think  that  the  subject  of  medical  education  concerns  all  of 
its. 

Some  students  appear  to  conclude  that  they  are  sufficiently 
educated  when  they  have  attended  some  lectures  and  demon- 
strations ;  when  they  have  been  a  few  times  in  the  wards  and 
obtained  the  necessary  signatures  to  their  schedules.  It 
should  be  the  ambition,  and  it  certainly  is  the  duty  of  every 
student  to  obtain  all  the  knowledge  and  skill  that  lies  open 
to  him,  in  order  that  he  may  relieve  the  sufferings  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  He  should  also  do  this  for  his  own  happiness, 
for  he  will  find  that  comparatively  few  persons  in  the  medical 


profession  gain  large  incomes.  The  student  should,  therefore, 
strive  to  gain  the  commanding  position  awarded  to  know- 
ledge. Medicine  is  defined  to  be  the  science  and  art  of  pre- 
venting, curing  and  alleviating  the  diseases  of  the  human  body. 
By  art  is  understood  the  power  or  skill  in  the  use  of  know- 
ledge ;  in  our  profession  it  means  the  practice  of  medicine. 
By  science,  is  understood  knowledge,  or  a  collection  of 
general  principles  which  are  useful  as  guides  to  sound  medical 
practice. 

It  is  an  accepted  opinion,  that  no  person  can  understand 
man  in  disease,  who  does  not  study  man  in  health.  Therefore, 
the  conditions  of  the  body  and  mind  in  health  are  first 
studied  in  the  sections —anatomy,  physiology,  and  animal 
chemistry,  and  in  order  that  the  student  may  rightly  under- 
stand the  physiology  of  man  himself,  he  is  required  to 
study  also  the  physiology  of  other  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom  under  the  head  of  comparative  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, and  to  study  the  physiology  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom in  the  section  on  botany.  The  knowledge  included 
iu  all  these  subjects  is  called  the  science  of  physiology.  < 

Afterwards,  the  condition  of  the  body  in  disease,  are 
studied  in  the  divisions,  morbid  anatomy,  pathology,  and 
pathological  chemistry  ;  and  the  knowledge  included  in  these 
divisions  form  the  science  of  pathology.  The  art  of  med'eine 
is  taught  in  the  lectures  on  medicine,  surgery,  midwifery, 
therapeutics,  and  forensic  medicine.  The  art  of  preserving 
health,  is  described  in  the  lectures  on  hygiene.  Each  of  us, 
therefore,  aims  to  be  a  physiologist,  a  pathologist,  and  a 
practitioner. 

The  student  of  medicine,  in  learning  physiology  begins 
with  the  tissues  of  the  body.  He  studies  their  structural 
condition.  Having  done  this,  he  ascertains  in  what  manner 
the  different  tissues  are  connected  with  each  other  and,  finally, 
he  observes  how  they  collectively  work.  After  the  tissues,  he 
examines  the  viscera  of  the  body,  and  by  a  similar  process, 
endeavours  to  find  out  how  the  several  organs  of  the  body  act 
together,  to  form  the  one  organization,  man.  In  this  way, 
he  synthetically,  in  his  own  mind,  forms  man.  The  physio- 
logist investigates  man  in  still  another  way.  He  studies  him 
in  his  individual  condition.  He  examines  his  ideas,  his  sensa- 
tions, his  movements  and  secretions.  He  studies  the  organiza- 
tion in  action,  and  in  this  manner  he  endeavours  to  find  out 
how  the  vital  dynamics  of  man's  system  results  from  the  elabo- 
rate arrangement  of  tissues  and  organs.  This  analytical 
examination  reveals  that  the  tissues  and  organs  have  dynami- 
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cal  properties  which  could  not  have  been  inferred  from  the 
minutest  investigation  of  their  component  cells  and  fibres. 

All  the  parts  of  the  body  are  noticed  to  work  indepen- 
dently, but  all  uniformly  and  correlatively.  Every  viscus 
and  every  tissue,  has  its  own  specific  actions,  each  cell,  its  own 
life,  and  the  sum  of  these  make  up  the  life  of  man. 

It  is  further  observed  that  each  man  has  his  own  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarities,  dynamically  and  structurally,  and 
these  peculiarities  apparently  pervade  his  entire  body. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  : — A  man  is  short,  he  has  small  hands 
and  feet,  slender  bones,  his  heart's  action  is  irritable,  easily 
disturbed,  his  muscular  system  is  fairly  developed  and  his 
movements  are  somewhat  quick  and  excitable  ;  and  we  must 
not  neglect  to  add  that  his  appetite  is  good,  and  he  enjoys 
good  eating  and  drinking. 

So  much  for  the  physical  man,  and  now  for  the  mental 
peculiarities  which  go  with  suoh  a  build  and  temperament. 
His  manner  of  speaking  is  decided  and  abrupt.  He  is  sensi- 
tive. His  ideas  flow  quickly,  but  they  are  not  so  well  co-ordi- 
nated. He  has  decided  views,  but  not  large  views  of  things. 
He  is  impulsive  in  his  conduct.  He  is  more  dogmatic  than 
logical,  and  apt  to  be  both  obstinate  and  passionate.  When 
we  take  into  consideration  the  whole  of  his  peculiarities, 
mental  and  bodily,  we  find  that  there  is  one  type  of  action 
pervading  his  whole  organization. 

When  man's  features  are  well  defined,  the  novelist  delights 
to  portray  him,  and  often  does  so  accurately,  but  perhaps  in 
an  exaggerated  form.  When  I  think  of  a  man,  such  as  I 
have  described,  the  popular  hero  Mr.  Pickwick,  appears 
before  my  mental  view. 

The  physiologist  has  to  determine  how  it  comes  about  that 
one  type  of  action  exists  throughout  the  man's  tody;  and 
what  are  the  conditions  which  have  developed  these  peculiar 
actions. 

It  is  observable,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  that  a  particular 
conformation  of  body  is  associated  with  certain  mental  charac- 
ters. We  may  conclude  therefore,  that  the  very  same^con- 
ditions  which  created  his  limbs  and  viscera,  also  developed  his 
mental  and  emotional  characters.  He  has  derived  his  body, 
and  in  consequence,  his  mind  from  his  parents.  But  as  he 
grows  up  external  conditions  have  a  large  share  in  modifying 
his  inherited  structures  and  functions.  Internal  influences 
and  external  conditions  have  developed  this  man  with  his 
precise  build  and  actions,  and,  as  ths  whole  of  his  body  was 
exposed  to  the  same  general  conditions,  it  follows,  that  the 
one  type  of  action  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  man's  system. 
The  physiologist,  therefore,  endeavours  to  find  out  what  are 
the  particular  agencies  which,  continually  produce  the 
peculiarities  in  build  and  temperament  of  the  body.  He,  like 
other  scientific  observers,  discovers  that  a  series  of  events  are 
uniformly  followed  by  a  series  of  other  events,  and  this  know- 
ledge is  the  science  of  physiology. 

Inherited  structures  and  external  conditions  are  the  two 
factors  concerned  in  the  growth  and  development  of  every 
living  thing.  The  external  conditions  which  act  on  man's 
vegetative  life  are,  to  a  large  extent,  the  same  as  those  which 
act  on  every  animal  and  plant.  But  many  external  conditions, 
and  many  at  one  time,  are  operating  on  man  ;  but  on  plants 
and  animals,  comparatively  few.  Therefore,  the  physiologist, 
who  has  to  define  the  influence  of  each  condition,  may  for 
some  things  gain  even  more  information  in  his  researches  from 
a  wise  study  of  animals  and  plants  than  from  the  study  of 
man.  I  therefore,  strongly  recommend  you  to  work  at  com- 
parative anatomy  and  physiological  botany. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  would  urge  you  to 
pay  attention,  not  only  to  what  we  may  suppose  to  be  the 
direct  causes  of  particular  diseases,  but  also  to  those  large 
general  influences  which  affect  for  good  or  evil  the  whole  or- 
ganization of  man.  Such  influences  as  those  of  light,  changes 
in  temperature,  of  varieties  in  climate — of  elevated,  dry  or  low 
moist  localities,  and  we  must  not  neglect  those  influences  which 
act  still  more  indirectly,  such  as  religion  and  politic-*. 
•  In  their  anatomical  form  and  as  a  consequence  their  physio- 
logical state,  men  obviously  differ  one  from  another  very  much. 
If  we  select  three  men,  each  of  whom  is  considered  to  be 
healthy,  we  observe  that  they  are  unlike  each  other  in  their 
power  of  hearing,  seeing,  smelling  ;  in  their  sensibility  to  pain, 
to  heat,  and  cold  ;  their  modes  of  muscular  action  are  very 
different,  the  power  of  their  circulation,  respiration  and  diges- 
tion vary,  and  their  mental  or  as  we  may  say  their  brain  states 
are  also  very  dissimilar.  Yet  each  of  these  three  persons  is 
properly  considered  to  be  in  good  health,  because  they  have  not 
experienced  any  particular  suffering  and  they  have  had  thei  r 


individual  peculiarities  of  structure  and  function  from  childhood. 
Physiology  for  the  sake  of  convenience  describes  a  typical  or 
ideal  man,  but  it  is  only  a  standard  assumed  to  facilitate  teach- 
ing. It  is  most  important  that  every  practitioner  should  appre- 
cia  e  the  physiological  deviations  from  this  ideal  standard.  It  is 
necessary  to  know  their  deviations  to  understand  pathological 
varieties.  These  three  men  differ  from  each  other  in  their  phy- 
siological state,  and,  they  will  differ  while  suffering  from  what 
we  must  call  the  same  disease,  notably  in  rheumatic  fever.  Their 
modes  of  action,  sensibilities,  and  ideas,  are  different  whilst 
they  are  in  health  ;  and  their  pains,  symptoms,  complaints  are 
very  different,  while  each  labours  under  the  same  disease.  In 
order  to  know  what  value  is  to  be  attached  to  their  differences 
in  disease,  it  is  necessary  that  medical  men  should  know  the 
peculiarities  of  each  individual  while  in  health,  and  to  accom- 
plish this,  he  should  study  the  physiological  characters,  not  of 
an  ideal  standard  man,  but  of  many  varieties  of  men. 

At  first  sight  it  would  appear  that  men  are  at  once  so  like 
and  so  unlike,  in  so  many  ways,  in  so  many  degrees,  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  for  the  mind  to  appreciate  individual 
varieties  and  next  to  impossible  to  systematize  them  in  a 
manner  to  be  useful  in  every  day  practice.  But  further  con- 
sideration tends  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  done  by  careful 
study. 

We  observe  that  persons  differ  from  the  ideal  standard  of 
physiologists,  yet  particular  differences  are  so  present  in  some 
that  a  useful  classification  can  be  made. 

If  many  men  were  mixed  promiscuously,  and  if  afterwards 
each  man  were  examined,  and  his  build  and  physiological 
characters  were  well  described  in  writing,  they  would  appear 
to  vary  in  every  degree.  Yet  a  careful  analysis  would  show 
that  there  are  broad  principles  of  arrangement.  They  can  be 
classified  according  to  the  build  of  their  skeletons  ;  according 
to  the  condition  of  their  muscular  system  ;  according  to  the 
degree  of  development  of  their  circulatory,  respiratory  digestive 
and  nervous  systems.  We  should  find  that,  amidst  all  the 
seeming  confusion  there  is  order.  An  arrangement  is  possible  ; 
men  are,  I  believe,  to  be  naturally  classified  by  their  resem- 
blance in  structure  and  vital  dynamics,  and  each  class  has  its 
own  standard  of  health.  The  old  physicians  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  classifying  man  on  some  such  method,  and  they 
did  so  under  the  names  temperaments  or  constitution.  By 
temperament,  is  still  understood  a  peculiar  organization  of  the 
body  common  to  many  individuals,  which  influences  their 
mental  operations,  bodily  processes,  and  their  particular 
diseases. 

Every  person  who  practises  medicine  must  have  observed 
how  difficult  it  is  to  understand  many  symptoms  which  a 
patient  complains  of,  and  the  puzzling  matter  is  that,  in  almost 
every  person,  the  symptoms  differ  in  intensity  and  often  in 
kind.  These  symptoms  in  no  way  belong  to  the  disease  ;  but 
is  it  not  at  least  as  correct  to  say  they  belong  to  the  tempera- 
ment. May  not  the  physician  conclude  that  they  are  expres- 
sive rather  of  the  state  of  the  individual,  than  of  the  disease 
itself.  At  all  events,  I  am  satisfied  myself  that  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  give  swh  symptoms  their  true  value,  until  we  obtain 
clear  ideas  of  the  kind  of  man  who  is  suffering,  as  well  as  of 
the  disease.  This  kind  of  knowledge  the  student  of  medicine 
cannot  obtain  by  examining  the  cells  and  fibres  of  the  body 
microscopically  and  chemically  and  the  organs  anatomically. 
He  can  only  gain  it  by  studying  varieties  of  constitutions  in 
health  or  in  other  words  differences  in  temperament.  . 

Besides  noting  the  original  temperament  which  tin'  man  in- 
herits, we  must  for  medical  purposes,  consider  not  only  his 
histological  and  physiological  development,  but  his  personal 
habits,  and  the  general  circumstance  of  his  condition  of  life. 
We  must  ascertain  how  foul  air,  improper  food,  ill  controlled 
passions  have  affected  his  organization,  even  we  may  say, 
educated  his  viscera  in  order  that  we  may  know  how  his  system 
will  act  when  again  submitted  to  the  same  conditions. 

In  investigating  temperaments   the  student   should  follow 
the  courso  adopted  in  all  physical  investigations;  oomn 
with  well  marked  instances  of  each  class.     He  will  soon  dis- 
cover that  with  temperaments,  as  with  all   orde:s   of   living 
things,  there  are  no  abrupt  boundaries  separating  one  from 
another.     The  characters   distinguishing   one  class,  m< 
particular  individuals  insensibly,  into  or  are  mixed  with  oh 
ters  indicating  another  class.     He  will  in  other  words,  observe 
that  a  certain  number  of  persons  have  mixed  constitutions  or 
temperaments. 
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teaches  the  causes,  nature  and,  as  I  think  it  should,  the  course  ! 
of  diseases  also.     The    pathologist  studies  his  subject   in    a  J 
parallel  manner  to  that  of  the  physiologist.     He  examines  the  ! 
tissues   and  organs  of  the  body  after  death,  and  observes  the  | 
altered  dynamics  during  life.     As  is  often  said,  all  pathological 
changes  must  be   viewed  by  the  light  of  clinical  experience. 
We,  as  pathologists,  could  never  understand   pneumonia  by 
simply  examining  the  lungs  after  death,  no  more  than  a  man 
could  understand  a  thunder  storm  by  simply  examining  a  tree 
which  had  been  struck  by  the  lightning. 

Observation  shows  that  men  with  very  slender  bones,  long 
flat  chests,  irritable  feeble  hearts,  feeble  digestion,  ill  developed 
muscular  systems — whose  brain  and  nerve  actions  are  inca- 
pable of  prolonged  activity,  are  very  liable  to  die  of  consump- 
tion. They  have  the  nervous  temperament  and  further  they 
are  liable  to  disease  of  the  mucous  tissues,  or  in  other  words, 
they  have  the  mucous  diathesis.  We  therefore  observe  that , 
with  a  peculiar  build  of  body,  there  is  a  particular  standard  of 
health  and  a  liability  to  particular  pathological  changes.  The 
build  or  formation  of  body  is,  as  we  have  already  remarked, 
dependant  partly  on  inheritance,  and  is  larg  by  ex- 

ternal conditions.  Therefore  the  liability  to  disease  or  the 
diathesis,  depends  also  on  hereditary  and  external  conditions. 
The  pathologist  endeavours  to  find  out,  not  only  what 
abnormal  changes  these  conditions  excite  in  the  body  of  this 
build,  but  also  to  define  what  specific  conditions  are  uniformly 
followed  by  specific  pathological  changes.  He  seeks  to  dis- 
cover the  relations  of  facts.  The  tendency  of  certain  events 
to  be  uniformly  followed  by  other  events,  This  knowledge 
constitutes  "  science  "  and  on  this  basis  we  may  have  a  science 
of  pathology. 

Daily  experience  shows  that  some  persons  are  constructed 
in  a  manner  so  as  to  withstand  s:rongly,  some  so  as  to  with- 
stand feebly,  the  influence  of  external  conditions.  Observation 
teaches  that  each  man  has  hi3  own  degree  of  power  of  resis- 
tance, or  in  other  words,  each  specific  temperament  is 
associated  with  a  specific  diathesis.  The  nervous  temperament 
with  a  mucous  diathesis  ;  the  sanguine  temperament  with  the 
vascular  diathesis  ;  and  the  fibrous  temperament  with  the  mu- 
cous fibrous  diathesis. 

Therefore,  we  study  diathesis  in  order  to  know  a  man's 
power  of  resisting  external  conditions  ;  to  know  what  man 
may  live  in  a  foul  atmosphere  ;  what  man  may  drink  alcohol ; 
what  man  may  expose  himself  to  cold  or  heat  without  his 
health  being  injured.  Diathe-is  teach  us  the  way  in  which  it 
is  likely  that  a  man  may  become  diseased.  It  does  not  tell  us 
what  particular  diseases  he  may  have,  but  to  what  clas3  of 
pathological  changes  he  is  liable. 

History  has  stated  that  physiologists  have  immeasurably 
outstripped  pathologists  in  the  comprehensiveness  of  their 
views,  and,  therefore  in  the  value  of  their  results.  For  the 
physiologists  have  distinctly  recognized  that  the  basis  of  their 
science  must  include  not  only  the  whole  animal,  but  the  en- 
tire vegetable  kingdom.  The  pathologist,  however,  rarely 
includes  disease  of  lower  animals  in  his  teaching,  and  diseases 
of  plants  are  almost  entirely  neglected.  In  the  "  History  of 
Civilization"  (page  411,  vol.  iii. ),  Buckle  further  states  that 
until  the  diseases  of  animals  and  plants  are  included  in  our 
studies,  the  pathologist's  conclusions  will  be  little  better  than 
empirical,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of  the  field  from 
which  his  fact3  have  been  gathered.  And  I  believe  a  similar 
decision  would  be  given  by  most  pathologists.  I  am  every 
day  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  view,  and 
the  Medical  Press  has  done  good  service  lately  in  calling 
attention  to  this  defect.  I  believe  that  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine will  gain  vastly  by  the  study  of  comparative  pathology. 
The  great  duty  of  the  pathologist  is  to  determine  the  causes  of 
disease.  It  is  for  this  purpose  especially  that  a  knowledge  of 
diseases  of  animals  and  plants  will  be  valuable.  The  inferior 
animals  are  exposed  to  comparatively  few  and  to  very  general 
conditions  ;  man  is  exposed  to  these  but  also  to  numerous 
highly  special  influences  all  of  which  are  capable  of  exciting 
disease.  It  is  in  man  a  most  difficult  task  to  decide  which  of 
these  many  and  different  influences  is  the  cause,  or  the  chief 
cause  of  the  malady  with  which  we  have  to  deal  ;  for  instance, 
a  man  whilst  exposed  to  cold  may  be  taking  a  large  quantity 
of  alcohol,  and  may  be  undergoing  a  great  amount  of  fatigue, 
he  is,  perhaps,  at  the  same  time,  suffering  much  mental 
anxiety  :  What  share  any  one  of  these  several  very  different 
conditions  has  had  in  bringing  about  his  disease  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  determine.  Whereas,  the  problems  presented 
by  diseases  of  animals  are  far  more  simple,  for  they  are  ex- 
posed to  fewer  and  to  simpler  conditions.  There  is  yet  another 


way  in  which  we  gain  help  from  comparative  pathology.  Sub- 
stances and  changes  which  are  pathological  in  man  are 
sometimes  physiological  in  lower  animals  and  plants.  A  know- 
ledge of  healthy  processes  in -the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom 
may  indicate  how  some  pathological  products  are  formed  in 
man,  and  may  show  the  conditions  or  causes  which  lead  to 
their  formation.  In  man  it  is  often  exceedingly  difficult,  even 
impossible,  to  observe  the  morbid  changes  in  every  stage  of 
the  disease,  for  at  some  periods  of  the  complaints,  persons 
rarely  or  never  die.  Animals,  however,  can  be  killed  at 
any  stage  of  their  disease.  The  tissues  in  lower  animals 
and  plants  are  much  simpler  in  their  structure  and  arrange- 
ment, and,  in  consequence,  a  more  satisfactory  anatomical, 
microscopical,  and  chemical  examination  of  them  could  be 
made.  These  are  some  of  the  advantages  which  the  student  of 
medicine  may  hope  to  gain  by  investigating  the  diseases  of 
animals  and  plants.  I  will  now  briefly  illustrate  how  much 
we  may  be  assisted  in  this  way. 

In  1866,  I  examined  the  bodies  of  a  number  of  persons  who 
died  of  cholera,  and  I  observed  that  with  the  exception  of  the 
morbid  changes  attributable  to  that  disease,  almost  all  of  the 
bodies  were  healthy.  This  appeared  to  show  that  cholera 
attacks  healthy  persons  much  more  frequently  than  diseased 
persons,  and  the  same  thing  is  observed  in  lower  animals. 
During  the  Abyssinian  war  you  will  remember  that  an  epi- 
demic disease  prevailed  very  extensively  amongst  the  cavalry 
horses,  and  it  was  recorded  that  the  healthy,  strong,  vigorous 
horses  were  those  most  frequently  attacked.  Further,  the 
similarity  in  the  action  of  disease  in  man  and  animal  was 
further  shown  in  this  campaign  when  the  horses  were  removed 
from  the  low  lands,  lying  near  the  sea-shore  of  Abyssinia,  to 
the  high  hills  the  epidemic  rapidly  disappeared.  And  expe- 
rience has  amply  shown  that  man  is,  to  a  great  extent,  pro- 
tected from  cholera  and  yellow  fever  while  he  lives  on  greatly 
elevated  positions. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  a  person's  health  becomes  very 
much  impaired,  that  ridges  are  sometimes  formed  across  the 
nails  of  his  fingers  ;  and  Mr.  John  Hancock,  a  distinguished 
naturalist  in  the  North  of  England  tells  me  that  if  a  hawk  be 
badly  fed  and  falls  into  bad  health,  his  wingi  appear  to  stop 
growing,  an  I  a  rid^e  is  formed  round  the  bone  at  the  end  of 
the  wing,  The  same  thing  (that  is  a  temporary  arrest  of 
growth),  is  evidenced  by  the  circular  markings  which  show 
the  yearly  growth  in  our  exogenous  trees. 

The  evil  effects  attending  domestication  are  witnessed  in 
plants  and  animals  as  well  as  in  man.  Statistics  have  de- 
monstrated that  persons  living  in  large  towns,  working  in 
doors,  are  very  much  more  liable  to  become  consumptive 
than  persons  living  in  the  open  country.  And  horses  and 
other  animals  appear  to  be  almost  exempt  from  consun. 
while  living  in  the  fields,  but  they  very  frequently  suffer 
from  phthisis  when  they  live  in  stables.  Horticulturists  have 
informed  me  that  their  plants  living  in  hot  houses  are  more 
liable  to  disease  than  the  plants  growing  in  the  open  air. 
Dermatologists  know  that  if  a  debilitated  person  contracts 
scabies,  the  attack  is  often  severe,  and  sometimes  very  much 
more  difficult  to  cure  than  scabies  occurring  in  a  healthy 
person. 

A  similar  thing  is  observed  when  badly  nourished  animals 
and  plants  are  the  subject  of  parasites.  After  these  brief 
illustrations  I  return  to  my  main  topic. 

You  are  required  co  study  the  changes  which  go  on  in 
health  in  the  tissues,  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of 
pathological  transformations.  You  will  examine  ho.v  new 
cells  are  formed  in  healthy  mucous  membrane  in  order 
to  understand  how  they  are  produced  when  that  mucous 
membrane  is  inflamed.  You  learn  how  bone  is  developed  in 
order  to  appreciate  how  an  osteoid  tumour  is  formed.  And  you 
will  perceive  that  in  inflammation  of  a  mucous  membrane  the 
crowds  of  new  cells  are  formed  by  a  similar  process  to  that 
which  is  observed  in  the  production  of  new  cells  in  healthy 
mucous  membrane.  Some  differences  are  observed.  They 
are  differences  of  degree  ;  they  are  due  to  the  disorderly  and 
successive  and  rapid  growth  of  the  cells  in  infl  immation  ;  and 
their  orderly  growth  and  slower  succession  in  health.  Patho- 
logical changes  are  modified  physiological  processes. 

Pathology  also  includes  a  study  of  the  order  to  be  witnessed 
in  the  succession  of  the  phenomena  of  diseases.  The  presump- 
tion is  that  all  morbid  processes  run  a  defined  course,  and  in 
some  we  can  say  what  that  course  is.  Many  diseases  continue 
a  definite  time,  their  outset,  their  exacerbation,  and  their 
termination  are  marked  by  distinct  periods  ;  and,  although  a 
large  number  of  diseases  have  no  definite  period  of  duration, 
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many  of  them  present  a  determinate  order  in  what  I  may  call 
their  great  events.  The  diseased  action  may  go  on  week  after 
week,  and  the  length  of  time  that  it  lasts  may  be  very  uncer- 
tain ;  but  each  of  the  differing  morbid  processes  that  consti- 
tutes that  disease  has  its  own  place  in  the  series.  In  phthisis 
some  pneumonia  or  so-called  tubercle  may  occur  in  the  upper 
parts  of  the  lungs.  There  is  a  local  increased  cell  growth, 
and  a  consequent  accumulation  of  cells.  These  morbid  pro- 
cesses may  cease,  and  the  products  formed  or  effused,  may 
undergo  degeneration  and  remain  lifeless  matter  in  the  body. 
Afterwards  there  may  be  a  period  during  which  the  patient 
gains  flesh,  recovers  appetite,  and  keeps  well.  Health  may 
continue  for  a  few  weeks,  a  few  months,  or  many  years, 
and  then  the  morbid  processes  may  recommence.  Periods  of 
ingravescence,   and  of  health,  may  alternate  for  many  years. 

Mr.  Paget,  speaking  of  granulated  wounds,  says  that 
blood  gradually  ceasing  to  flow  from  the  surface  of  the 
wound,  one  may  still  see  some  thin  tinged  fluid  oozing  from 
it  slowly.  As  this  fluid  becomes  paler,  some  of  it  collects 
like  a  whitish  film,  or  glazing,  on  the  surface.  This  glazing 
increases,  and  it  is  the  prelude  to  the  formation  of  the  granula- 
tions ;  and  while  it  is  going  on,  and  for  some  days  afterwards, 
there  is  a  period  of  calm  which  may  continue  from  one  day 
to  ten  days  or  longer. 

Order  in  sequence  is  evidenced  in  each  of  these  diseases.  It 
is  most  readily  detected  in  acute  diseases,  but  it  may  also  be 
observed  in  chronic  affections.  If  a  number  of  persons  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  Bright's  disease  are  carefully  watched,  the 
rule  is  that  we  observe  cerebral  phenomena  prevail  at  one 
stage  of  the  disease,  gastro -intestinal,  cardiac  pulmonary,  or 
hEemorrhagic  phenomena,  at  other  periods.  This  succession 
of  events  is  characteristic  of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  and 
it  occurs  in  hundreds  of  persons,  every  year,  and  in  many 
countries.  These  facts  clearly  show  that  there  is  a  definite 
series  of  changes — an  order  which  is  distinctive  of  the  disease. 
Such  an  order  is  known  as  the  ' '  natural  course  of  disease. " 
It  is  desirable  that  every  practitioner  of  medicine  should  be 
familiar  with  the  course  that  every  disease  follows.  He 
should  accurately  know  the  order  in  which  the  phenomena 
may  occur  for,  if  he  does  not,  he  will  not  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  progress  of  his  patient  nor  to  foresee  the  possible 
emergencies.  Without  this  knowledge,  he  will  be  unable  to 
be  sure  whether  the  treament  adopted  has  benefited  or  has 
injured  his  patient. 

By  studying  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology  the  student 
knows  how  persons  die  and  how  diseases  are  to  be  cured. 
Pathology  reveals  that  during  restoration  to  health  there  is  a 
gradual  substitution  of  physiological  for  pathological  processes. 
An  abandonment  of  pathological  order  for  physiological  order. 
To  this  rule  I  know  of  no  exception.  An  organ  diseased  may 
never  regain  its  original  structure  or  dynamical  condition, 
because  a  part  of  it  has  been  altogether  destroyed  ;  but  all 
the  living  tissues  will  return  more  or  less  closely  to  their  nor- 
mal life.  If  mucous  membrane  is  injured,  we  observe  that 
new  cells  grow  from  the  parent  cells  to  replace  those  which 
had  been  destroyed.  Albumen  is  taken  from  the  blood  to 
supply  nutrition  to  the  newly-growing  cells.  And  the  same 
kind  of  processes  go  on,  no  matter  what  is  the  nature  of  the 
injury,  provided  that  the  membrane  be  not  destroyed.  The 
truth  of  this  observation  is  shown  also  by  what  takes  place 
after  inflammation  of  serous  membranes.  If  we  examine  the 
adhesions  which  are  the  remains  of  inflammation,  we  find  that 
they  contain  the  tissue  elements  of  normal  serous  membrane. 
There  is  defective  development  and  some  parts  have  under- 
gone degenerative  changes,  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  dead. 
The  inferiority  of  these  new  structures  to  those  proper  to  the 
body  is  due  to  the  adhesions  being  rapidly  developed.  We 
know  that  all  things  which  are  developed  quickly  are  apt  to 
die  proportionately  easily.  Durability  and  slow  growth  go  to- 
gether- In  fractured  bone  the  hi  jury  is  repaired  by  physio- 
logical fibrous  tissue  or  by  cartilage.  Similar  evidence  might 
be  derived  from  disease  in  every  part  of  the  body.  In  giving 
drugs,  therefore,  for  the  cure  of  disease,  all  we  can  hope  to  do 
is  to  promote  physiological  actions.  The  pathologist  knows 
that  remedies  will  not,  and  cannot,  excite  any  process  unlike 
any  normal  operation  of  the  body,  unless  it  diminishes  or  de- 
stroys the  life  of  the  tissue.  Seeing,  therefore,  that  injuries 
and  diseases  are  cured  by  actions  physiological,  the  practi- 
tioner of  medicine  employs  those  conditions  which  promote  the 
required  physiological  processes.  Drugs,  therefore,  are  only 
some  of  tho  many  conditions  which  the  practitioner  must 
summon  to  his  assistance  when  treating  disease.  The  body 
both  in  health  and  disease  requires  new  matter  from  without 


to  keep  up  the  forces  within.  Force  may  be  given  by  heat,  by 
light,  by  air,  food,  or  by  physic  ;  and  observation  is  teaching 
every  year  that  persons  may,  when  thus  supplied,  recover 
from  very  severe    diseases  without  the  aid  of  medicine. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  person  may  be  a  pathologist  and  yet 
not  be  a  skilful  physician,  but  I  do  not  think  that  any  person 
can  know  how  to  properly  treat  disease  if  he  is  ignorant  of 
pathology.  For  the  treatment  of  disease  i^  determined  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  direct  and  indirect  causes.  This  has  long 
been  recognised.  Cullen  wrote* — "The  cure  of  diseases  is 
chiefly  and  almost  unavoidably  founded  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  proximate  causes."  Pathology  teaches  which  are  the 
causes,   and  the  manner  in  which  the  body  remedies  the  evil. 

The  student  of  medicine  has  also  to  learn  how  to  recognise 
disease.  He  gains  the  knowledge  by  observing  the  symptoms 
of  disease.  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  labour  to  observe 
things  accurately.  An  uncultivated  person  is  very  apt  to 
think  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  make  a  correct  observation. 
It  is,  however,  extremely  difficult.  Observation  requires 
great  attention,  and  so  many  things  have  to  be  considered, 
and  there  are  so  many  sources  of  fallacy,  that  few  men  are 
capable  of  making  accurate  observations  ;  and  but  few 
complete  observations  have  at  any  time  been  collected. 
Every  student,  therefore,  should  educate  his  senses  ;  and, 
if  he  be  a  careful  man,  he  will  soon  admit  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  observe  correctly  with  untrained  eyes.  Two  distinguished 
dermatologists  may  examine  the  skin  of  a  patient,  and  be  un- 
able to  agree  as  to  whether  there  is  too  little  or  too  much 
pigment  in  it.  It  is  equally  as  difficult  to  judge  a  thing  with 
the  fingers.  Two  skilful  surgeons  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  tumour  is  a  sac  full  of  fluid,  or  an  elastic  solid  sub- 
stance. Clinical  instruments  are  great  aid3  in  the  diagnosis 
of  disease,  and  they  become  of  more  importance  day  by  day. 
I  therefore  recommend  you  strongly  to  learn  how  to  use 
skilfully  the  thermometer,  the  laryngoscope,  the  microscope, 
the  ophthalmoscope,  stethoscope,  and  others.  The  student 
should,  above  all  things,  train  himself  to  think — to  draw 
his  conclusions  logically.  Remember,  it  i3  the  great  thinkers 
who  are  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world. 

In  examining  a  patient,  try  your  utmost  to  be  earnest,  sin- 
cere, and  very  painstaking  ;  I  have  heard  persons  remark  Mr. 
So-and-so  is  exceedingly  clever,  he  is  very  sharp,  and  at  once 
sees  what  is  the  matter  with  a  man.  However  much  this 
may  impress  an  uneducated  mind  you  will  soon  discover  that 
it  is  mostly  impossible  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis,  unless 
the  patient  is  very  carefully  examined,  to  discover  the  whole 
of  the  existing  facts.  Often  a  medical  man  diagnoses  a  par- 
ticular disease  by  satisfying  himself,  after  systematic  examina- 
tion, that  no  other  disease  is  present  to  account  for  the  phe- 
nomena. 

There  is  another  branch  of  medicine  which  has  made  great 
advance  during  the  last  few  years— the  art  of  preserving  health 
—  that  is,  of  preventing  diseases.  It  has  gained  greatly  in 
popular  estimation.  Public  opinion  realizes  that  it  is  more 
economical  to  prevent  disease  than  to  cure  it.  The  medical 
mind  recognizes  that  a  large  proportion  of  contagious  or  in- 
fectious diseases  are  avoidable.  Many  acute  pathological 
changes  are  preceded  by  degeneration  in  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

Chronic  diseases  are  very  often  the  result  of  decay  in  the 
tissues  which  can  no  more  be  cured  than  an  old  oak  tree  can 
be  made  young  again.  The  cells  and  vessels  of  the  tree  and 
the  fibres  and  cells  of  the  man  have  exhausted  their  life.  All 
these  things  teaoh  the  medical  man  that  a  large  number  of 
diseases  are  incurable,  because  the  diseased  tissues  are  more 
or  less  molecularly  dead,  lie  is  required,  therefore,  to  find 
out  the  earliest  indication  of  failing  health,  and  to  instruct  the 
patient  how  he  is  to  live  in  order  that  he  may  arrest  or  retard 
the  decline.  To  preserve  health  we  must  obviate  the  causes  of 
disease.  -A  nd  here  pathology  comes  to  our  assistance.  It  assists 
us  in  determining  the  conditions  which  arc  acting  and  exciting 
disease.  In  guiding  a  person  how  to  prevent  his  health  fail- 
ing, a  medical  man's  knowledge  and  skill  is  most  severely 
tested.  For  we  are  bound  not  to  cause  the  patient  any  need- 
less anxiety  and  suffering,  and  we  must  not  allow  him  to  fall 
into  incurable  disease  and  death  without  pointing  out  to  him 
how  it  is  to  bo  avoided.   The  physician  to  detect  the 

slightest  failure  in  function  and  the  i  liest  indications  of 
tissue  decay.  Many  patients  come  for  advice  complaining  of 
wandering  pains,  of  slight  indigestion,  or  some  other  apparently 
trivial  affection,  and  we  find  that  these  ill-defined  symptoms 
are  the  earliest  indications  of   tissue  degeneration.       Many 
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agitated  nervous  ill-regulated  children  are  the  future  victims 
of  hysteria,  epilepsy,  or  some  other  mental  brain  disease.  This 
is  a  section  of  medicine  which  must  amply  repay  any  amount 
of  labour  in  research,  and,  as  it  progresses,  mankind  will  be- 
come conscious  that  the  advance  of  medical  knowledge  is  con- 
temporaneous with  the  world's  improved  development. 

Arast  numbers  of  children  living  in  our  large  towns  are  the 
offspring  of  degenerate  parents  and  grow  up  sickly.  They  are 
but  natural  products  of  the  noxious  influences  which  surround 
them.  And  no  Education  Bill  can  accomplish  what  all  edu- 
cation should  do,  that  is,  develop  the  man  unless  it  is  accom- 
panied or  preceded  by  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  laws.  Brain 
function,  mind  and  brain,  are  inseparable,  and  to  raise  the 
qualities  of  one,  we  must  take  proper  care  of  the  nutrition  of 
the  other. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  important  it  is  that  every 
student  should  examine  the  influences  which  man  inherits 
from  his  parents  and  the  influence  of  the  conditions  which 
surround  him.  They  are  the  two  factors  of  health  and  disease, 
and  the  cure,  alleviation,  and  the  prevention  of  disease  is  to  be 
regulated  by  attention  to  each  of  these.  The  phenomena  of 
health  and  disease  are  the  certain  results  of  antecedent  condi- 
tions. When  we  observe  what  is  passing  around  us  how  the 
agriculturist  by  taking  advantage  of  inherited  influences  and 
of  the  actions  of  external  objects  develops  and  rears  animals 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  man  ;  how  the  horticulturist  by 
similar  means,  develops  and  modifies  the  colour,  the  shape, 
and  beauty  of  his  plants  and  flowers  to  educate  and  gratify 
the  mind  of  man.  We  perceive  great  principles  which  the 
medical  practitioner  may  some  day  use  to  prevent  and  relieve 
the  sufferings  of  his  fellow  beings. 

We  see  that  the  physical  sciences  are  making  great  progress, 
and  it  is  our  duty  not  to  allow  medicine  to  la^  behind.  We 
must  avail  ourselves  of  every  kind  of  knowledge  which  tends 
to  disclose  to  us  physiological  and  pathological  truths. 
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UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE. 
The  Introductory  Lecture  at  this  hospital  was  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berkeley  Hill,  who,  having  latel>  returned  from  the 
Seat  of  War,  devoted  much  of  his  lecture  to  that  subject. 
Having  described  the  nature  of  the  receptacles  for  the  sick, 
the  Lecturer  proceeded  to  discuss  the  question  of  transport, 
which,  since  the  American  war.  had  made,  through  the  ad- 
dition of  volunteer  aid,  such  marvellous  progress  in  its  or- 
ganization. As  late  as  the  wars  of  the  lirst  Republic,  the 
only  means  for  the  sick  and  wounded  were  the  baggage- 
carts  and  the  services  of  soldiers  from  the  ranks  when  they 
could  be  spared.  The  lirst  Baron  Larrey,  while  attending 
the  Republican  armies  on  the  Rhine,  was  the  first  to  devise 
a  system  of  special  carts,  the  wounded  being  in  the  front, 
for  at  that  time  the  moveable  field  hospitals  were  one  league 
in  rear  of  the  attack,  consequently  twenty  hours  always 
elapsed  before  the  wounded  were  got  into  hospitals.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  the  system  of  ambulances  which 
are  now  employed  by  the  French  army,  and  had,  with  many 
modifications,  been  adopted  by  aU  other  military  nations. 
It  would  perhaps  be  as  well  to  explain  the  different  mean- 
ings attached  to  the  word  ambulance.  Abroad  it  signified 
a  moving  hospital,  that  was,  a  corps  of  surgeons,  attendants, 
stores,  waggons,  horses,  &c.  In  England  the  term  was  fre- 
quently but  erroneously  applied  to  the  waggons  for  convey- 
ing the  sick  from  place  to  place.  In  his  remarks  he  should 
use  the  word  in  the  continental  signification.  In  the  hands 
of  the  French  the  ambulance  system  frequently  broke  down. 
The  direction  and  supply  of  the  material,  waggons,  horses, 
stores,  &c,  were  entrusted  to  the  Intendance,  a  department 
that  managed  the  commissariat,  transport  of  supplies  of  all 
kinds,  even  the  convoy  of  ammunition,  and  c  nsequently 
had  far  too  much  to  do  to  alow  it  to  meet  sudden  emer- 
gencies in  the  medical  requirements  of  the  army.  Again, 
an  invariable  consequence  of  this  centralization  was  a  general 
breakdown  when  the  army  to  which  it  was  attached  suffered 
defeat,  as  in  the  present  war.  The  French  Intendance  had 
been  utterly  unable  to  assist  in  the  conveyance  of  their 
wounded,  who  had  been  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Germans,  and  of  the  few  volunteer  French  and  foreign  am- 
bulances that  had  been  able  to  get  to  the  battle-fields.  Hay, 
even  when  the  army  was  in  a  friendly  country,  or  victorious 


in  a  hostile  one,  the  Tntendance  had  been  unable  to  meet 
even  trifling  demands,  when  of  an  unexpected  kind.  For 
example,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  at  the  outset  of  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1859,  decreed  that  the  baggage  of  the 
officers  should  be  carried  for  them  by  the  Intendance.  This 
could  only  be  done  by  taking  the  cattle  for  that  purpose, 
which  were  attached  to  the  hospital  field  waggons.  It  was 
therefore  not  surprising  that  a  few  days  later  than  the  date 
of  this  decree,  they  learnt  that  for  four  days  after  the  battle 
of  Montebello,  May  20,  1859,  800  wounded  were  fed  entirely 
by  the  charity  of  the  inhabitants,  the  Intendance  having 
failed  to  bring  supplies  and  surgical  necessities  of  all  kinds. 
In  short,  had  the  French  been  fighting  in  a  thinly-inhabied 
or  hostile  country,  their  loss  from  sickness,  even  great  as  it 
was,  193,186  men  having  been  sent  to  hospital  during  the 
short  stay  of  the  French  army  in  Italy,  would  have  been 
largely  increased.  But  far  more  disastrous  than  this  was 
the  condition  of  the  English  army  in  the  beginning  of  the 
American  war,  and  of  the  Americans  in  the  beginning  of 
their  last  war.  The  English  army  landed  in  the  Crimea  with 
a  means  of  transport  for  the  sick  of  one  pony  per  regiment, 
and  ten  canvas  stretchers  ;  yet  the  principal  medical  officer 
of  the  Crimean  army  stated  in  evidence  before  the  sanitary 
commission  that  he  had  before  the  campaign  asked  for  42 
waggons,  336  canvas  stretchers,  and  672  men  for  his  hospital 
corps.  He  received  in  return  three  waggons,  without  harness, 
horses,  or  drivers.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect  our  army 
was  delayed  two  days  alter  the  batttle  of  the  Alma,  collect- 
ing and  carrying  the  wounded  down  to  the  shore,  and  many 
lives  would  have  been  lost  had  not  the  French  lent  their 
litters  and  mules  to  transmit  our  sick  and  wounded  to  the 
shore,  where  the  crews  of  the  men-of-war  conveyed  them  to 
the  hospital  ships.  Again,  after  the  battle  of  Inkerman, 
the  French  lent  the  English  5-  0  mules  to  bring  in  the 
wounded,  and  to  their  aid  the  English  owed  it  that  the 
wounded  English  were  on  that  occasion  in  bed  and  attended 
to  by  six  o'clock  of  the  evening  of  the  battle.  But  the  want 
of  a  pre-arranged  system  of  transport  and  machinery  for  re- 
ceiving the  sick  and  wounded  was  most  grievously  felt  in 
the  early  battles  of  the  American  war.  Mr.  Hammond, 
afterwards  the  American  surgeon-general,  writing  eight  days 
after  the  battle  of  Bull's  Bun,  told  his  superiors  that  600 
wounded  remained  on  the  battle-field,  where  many  poor 
fellows  had  already  died  of  starvation.  Again,  Dr.  Agnew, 
a  member  of  the  American  Sanatory  Commission,  estimated 
that  500  lives  were  lost  after  the  battle  of  Antietam,  Sept. 
17,  1862,  for  want  of  proper  transport ;  also  after  the  battle 
of  Manassas,  Sept.  7,  1862,  2,000  wounded  lay  from  Satur- 
day to  Wednesday  on  the  fiekl  without  food  or  water  ;  the 
surgeons  even  were  starving  with  their  wretched  patients. 
The  news  of  these  and  similar  horrible  mischances  acted  upon 
the  Americans  of  the  Northern  States  as  thoroughly  as  the 
news  of  the  Crimean  disasters  acted  upon  Englishmen.  A 
volunteer  association  was  formed  by  the  Government,  en- 
dowed with  abunelant  means  for  the  succour  of  their  sick 
and  wounded  soleliers  from  the  contributions  of  all  classes 
of  their  fellow  countrymen.  From  the  foundation  of  this 
leading  volunteer  association  and  its  satellites,  order  and 
plenty  were  quickly  provided  for  the  soldiers  and  the  sick 
and  wounded.  The  volunteer  aid  and  transport  was  so  per- 
fectly organised  that  on  many  occasions,  no  tably  on  that  of 
the  battle  of  Fredericksburg,  Dec.  13,  1S62,  the  carts  and 
agents  of  the  volunteer  aid  societies  were  in  the  field  of 
battle  under  fire  several  houis  before  the  ambulance  carts  of 
the  regular  forces  reached  the  scene  of  action.  These  volun- 
teers carried  off  the  wounded  as  they  fell  to  hospital  tents, 
where  their  injuries  were  dressed  anel  their  wants  were  sup- 
plied. Again  at  Gettysburg,  in  July,  1863,  one  of  the  bat- 
tles which  elecided  the  war,  where  20,000  Federals  fell  in 
the  three  days  of  the  battle,  and  at  least  as  many  Con- 
federates, the  agents  of  the  Sanatory  Commission  were  agiin 
so  close  to  the  moving  columns  with  their  supplies  and  as- 
sistants, that  by  the  day  after  the  fighting  ended,  e^ery 
wounded  man  was  in  hospital  and  his  clothes  changed.  The 
transport  and  aid  of  the  sick  and  wounded  was  developed  to 
a  higher  perfection  by  the  Americans  in  their  war  than  by 
any  other  nation.  In  the  present  war  many  of  their  expe- 
dients hael  been  copied,  notably  that  of  the  arrangements  of 
hospitals  for  reception  of  the  wounded  away  from  the  scene 
of  war,  and  again  with  regard  to  the  hospital  trains,  &c, 
which  formed  part  of  the  means  of  transport,  which  he  would 
describe.    The  German  system  of  transport  was  two-fold — 
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that  organised  by  the  military  department,  and  the  volunteer 
transport,  which,  though  recognised  and  aided  by  Govern- 
ment, was  for  its  funds  entirely  dependent  upon  the  contri- 
butions of  individuals.     With  regard  to  the  military  system 
of  transport,  each  army  corps  was  considered  a  complete 
army,  and  was  supplied  with  equipments  of  every  kind  to 
enable  it  to  act  independently  or  in  concert  with  other  army 
corps,  as  might  be  advisable.      Therefore  each  army  corps 
had  its  medical  staff  of  twenty  head-surgeons,  with  proper 
proportion  of  assistants,  dressers,  carriers  for  the  wounded, 
drivers,  horses,  litters,  stores,  waggons,  some  to  convey  the 
wounded,  others  to  convey  surgical  stores,  water,  &c.     The 
wounded  received  attention  to  their  most  urgent  wants  with- 
out delay,  for  each  soldier  carried  on  his  person  a  bandage 
and  a  piece  of  lint,  which  the  sick  bearers   were  taught  to 
apply,  as  well  as  put  in  force  means  of  stopping  loss  of  blood 
should  that  be  necessary,  before  the  wounded  man  was  raised 
from  the  ground.    The  sick  bearers  were  likewise  instructed 
in  the  best  way  of  carrying  the  man  according  to  the  nature 
of  his  wound.     With  these  precautions  the  wounded  were 
taken  to  the  surgeon,  who  was  close  to  the  scene  of  action  ; 
he  examined  the  wound,   applied  splints  or  what  dressing 
was  necessary  to  enable  the  man  to  reach  the  field  hospital, 
and  inscribed  on  a  piece  of  paper  provided  for  that  purpose, 
the  nature  of  the  injury  and  what  had  been  done  to  relieve 
it ;  thus  when  the  man  reached  hospital  needless  examina- 
tion was  saved.     All  these  officials  were,  in  time  of  peace, 
carefully  drilled  in  their  duties,  and  had  as  their  sole  charge 
the  collection  and  attendance  of  the  wounded  in  battle,  or 
the  sick  who  fell  out  in  the  march.     Thus  the  combatants 
not  only  fought  with  better  heart,  knowing  that  if  disabled 
a  body  of  skilled  persons  would  come  at  once  to  their  rescue, 
but  they  had  no  excuse  to  leave  their  ranks  at  the  critical 
moment  of  a  fight  to  carry  a  wounded  comrade  to  the  rear. 
The  wounded  or  sick  being  safely  disposed  of  in  the  field 
hospital,  the  next  step  was  to  restore  them  to  such  a  condi- 
tion that  they  could  be  despatched  to  the  permanent  hospi- 
tals in  Germany  which  were  ready  to  receive  them.     This 
was  also  most  advisable,  because  the  field  hospitals  were 
rarely,  if  ever,  supplied  with  the  best  means  of  repairing  in- 
juries,   nor  were  they  salubrious  hospitals.      It  was  also 
necessary  to  clear  out  these  primary  hospitals  to  make  room 
for  fresh  cases  constantly  coming  from  the  front.     Indeed, 
the  heavy  slaughter  of  the  recent  battles  was  far  greater 
than  the  field  hospitals  could  meet,  and  thus  the  neighbour- 
hoods of  the  battles  had  been  crowded  with  wounded  and 
dying  in  a  condition  almost  as  bad  as  if  no  provision  what- 
ever had  been  made  beforehand.     Again,  the  necessities  of 
the  campaign  required  the  staff  of  surgeons,  with  their  as- 
sistants, to  leave  their  wounded  and  follow  the  marching 
columns  to  be  ready  for  the  next  engagement.     When  all 
was  ready  the  patients  were  fed,  the  wounds  were  dressed, 
and  their  wants  supplied  as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  field 
ambulance  they  were  about  to  quit  would  allow  ;  and  they 
were  placed  too  often  in  carts  of  the  rudest  description,  in 
which  they  travelled,   whatever  might  be  the  weather,  to 
the  railway  station.     Here  a  corps  of  the  volunteer  assso- 
ciation  was  ready  to  receive  them,  to  lift  each  man  from  his 
waggon,   to  carry  him  to  the  sheds  were  the  surgeons  and 
dressers  quickly  changed  his  dressings — often  sorely  in  need 
of  it.     In  this  way  enormous  numbers  of  wounded  and  sick 
had  reached  their  Fatherland.     Besides  railway  hospitals, 
sixteen  trains  of  the  Rhine  steamboats  had  been  fitted  up 
as  hospitals,  and  had  conveyed  many  thousands  down  the 
river  to  cities  on  its  banks  in  the  easiet  manner  possible. 
The  Lecturer  having  alluded  to  other  organisations,  pro- 
ceeded to  say  that  the  Crimean  struggle  was  the  occasion 
fur  the  noble  efforts  of  this  country,  and  the  generous  devo- 
tion of  Miss  Nightingale,  but  no  organised  society  sprung  up 
in  that  national  crisis,  and  the  need  for  volunteer  aid  having 
passed  away  the  nation  no  longer  interested  itself  in  the 
matter.     In  the  late  struggle  in  the  United  States,  a  volun- 
teer aid  association— the  American  Sanatory  Commission — 
grew  up,  which  had  a  career  of  the  utmost  success.     In  the 
three  years  of  its  existence  it  collected  no  less  than  two  and 
three-quarter    millions  sterling,    and   saved,    it   was   said, 
100,000  lives.      The  progress  of    surgery  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years  had  not  been  without  effect  in  modifying 
the  treatment  of  injuries  received  in  warfare.     During  that 
period  most  important  changes  in  the   art  and  practice  of 
surgery  had  been  established.     The  general  use  of  anesthe- 
tics  was  perhaps  the  most   striking  change.     When  the 
Crimean  war  commenced,  the  opinion  of  military  surgeons 


was  divided  on  %he  expediency  of  using  it  in  very  severe  in- 
juries, it  being  supposed  by  some  that  the  chloroform 
diminished  the  chances  of  recovery  when  the  patient  was 
prostrated  by  the  shock  of  a  severe  injury  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  sharp  agency  of  the  amputating  knife  was 
deemed  useful  to  rouse  the  sufferer  from  his  exhausted  con- 
dition. This  belief  was  rapidly  exploded,  and  in  the  English 
camp  at  least  the  use  of  chloroform  became  universal  in  all 
operations  of  any  magnitude.  In  the  present  war  the  boun- 
teous supplies  contributed  by  charitable  persons  had  also 
enabled  the  use  of  chloroform  to  be  very  general,  and  the 
cases  where  it  was  not  used  were  very  few.  The  Lecturer 
gave  some  practical  advice  in  reference  to  overcrowding  in 
hospitals,  and  spoke  in  high  terms  of  praise  of  the  improve- 
ment which  the  English  Government  bad  made  in  this  re- 
spect since  the  Crimean  war.  Addressing  the  younger 
students,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  by  attention  to  work 
they  would  succeed  in  obtaining  a  prosperous  career. 


ST.  GEORGE'S  HOSPITAL. 


The  Introductory  Lecture  at  this  hospital  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  B.  E.  Brodhurst,  F.R.C.S.     Having  offered  a  hearty 
welcome  to  those  who  were  entering  upon  their  studies,  and 
to  those  who  had  returned  to  commence  another  session  of 
earnest  work,  he  congratulated  the  first,  not  only  that  their 
time  had  fallen  so  auspiciously  as  at  the  present  moment, 
when  great  and  important  and  most  advantageous  changes 
were  taking  place  in  the  profession,  but  that  they  had   se- 
lected St.  George's  Hospital  as  the  place  where  their  student 
life  shouldbe  passed.     He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
no  hospital  and  medical  school  in  this  country  could  offer 
the  student  so  many  and  great  advantages  as  St.  George's 
did  at  the  present  moment,  and  he  said  it  the  more  freely 
not  having  himself  been  a  student  at  St.  George's  Hospital. 
Not  only  were  there  great  advantages  of  which  they  would 
partake,  but  they  would  become  part  of  a  body,  he  might 
say,  to  which  belonged  some  of  the  names  most  famous  in 
medical  science,  such  as  Cheselden,  Baillie,  Heberden,  John 
Hunter,   Caesar  Hawkins,   Everard    Home,  Robert    Keate, 
Benjamin  Brodie,    Frederick    Chambers,    Thomas   Young, 
George  Babington,  James  Hope,  Robert  Lee,  besides  a  host 
of  others  whom  he  would  not  then  mention,  but  who  would 
soon  become  familiar  to  them  as  household  words.     Great 
changes   were  taking  place  in  the  medical  profession.     A 
medical  bill  was  introduced  during  the  last   session  of  Par- 
liament by  the  Government,  which,  having  passed  through 
the   House  of  Lords,  was   subsequently  withdrawn  in    the 
House  of  Commons  that  a  new  and  amended   bill  might  be 
introduced  during  the  next  session.  This  bill  would  require 
that  every  medical  practitioner  should  obtain  a  licence  to 
practise  both  in  medicine  and  surgery.     Thus  a  now  quali- 
fication would  be  required.     At  the  present  time  there  were 
no  fewer  than  19  licensing  bodies  for  the  profession  in  the 
United  Kingdom.     Some  of  them   conferred  the  licence  to 
practise  after   very  severe   examinations,  and  again,  there 
were  others   by  whom  a  licence  was  conferred  without  ex- 
amination.    But  what  could  the  public  know  of  the  relative 
value  of  these  several  licences  ?     It   was  known  that  the 
candidate  had  obtained  a  licence  to  practise,  but  it  was  not 
known  what  test  had  been  applied  to  ascertain  the  amount 
of  his  knowledge,  and  whether  the  licence  had  been  obtained 
in  London,  Oxford,   Cambridge,   Edinburgh,  Dublin,   Lam- 
beth, or  elsewhere.     It  was  alone  known  that  a  qualifica- 
tion had  been  obtained,  but  it  was    not  known   what  were 
the  respective  merits  of  these  various  diplomas.     Further  it 
was  found  that  a  certain  number  of  students  were  educated 
in  one  division  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  they  obtained  their 
qualification  in  another  division.     This  happened  especially 
in  the  English  and  the  Irish  schools.     It  was  obviously  un- 
fair that  the  same  privileges  should  he  extended  to  the  idle 
as  to  the  diligent  student— that  ho  who  lifted  himself  only 
to  pass  an  inferior  examination    should  be  placed   by  the 
public  on  a  similar  footing  with  him  who  hail  perhaps  eom- 
peted  for  and  gained    honours  in    the   highest   examination. 
It  was  the  object  of  the  Bill  he  had  referred  to  to  oompel 
every  student  to  obtain  a  licenco  in  medicine  ami  sui 
by    submitting    himself     to    examinations    which    should 
be  of  a  precisely  similar  character  in  each  division  of  the 
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kingdom.  Everyone  who  desired  to  practise  under  the 
English  law  must  obtain  this  licence,  for  without  it  regis - 
trat;on  would  be  impossible  ;  but  no  one  would  be  allowed 
to  practise  who  was  not  registered,  and  thus  there  would  be 
one  portal  only  to  the  profession.  Having  obtained  his 
licence  to  practise  the  licentiate  would  proceed  to  accumu- 
late honours,  or  he  might  remain  content  with  his  licence. 
One  thing  alone  would  be  made  imperative,  namely,  the 
licence  to  practise.  This  would  enable  the  holder  to  com- 
pete for  Government  appointments,  or  to  enter  upon  private 
practice.  The  examination  for  the  licence  would  be  a  severe 
test  of  knowledge,  and  would  include,  after  an  examination 
in  common  preliminary  education  had  been  passed,  chemis- 
try, physics,  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica,  medical 
and  surgical  anatomy,  pathology,  state  medicine,  and  the 
several  departments  of  practice.  In  quoting  the  example 
of  the  First  Napoleon,  he  reminded  every  student  that  by 
dint  of  hard  work  he  might  do  what  Xapoleon  did  for  him- 
Belf.  It  was  not  genius  that  was  required  to  insure  success 
bo  much  as  honest  hard  work,  such  constant  and  continued 
work  as  left  the  subject  indelibly  stamped  upon  the  mind — 
unalterably  possessed  by  its  owner.  He  advised  those  who 
had  determined  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  the  medical  pro- 
fession to  pursue  thf  ir  calling  with  brave  and  earnest  hearts 
for  the  more  difficult  the  task  the  more  noble  it  would  be 
to  overcome  it. 


CHARING-CROSS  HOSPITAL. 

The  Introductory  Address  at  this  hospital  was  delivered 
by  Mr.  Henry  Hancock,  Vice-president  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  who  commenced  by  alluding  to  the  late 
Dr.  Chowne  in  the  following  words  : — The  grave  has  just 
closed  over  one  of  the  most  respected  members  of  our  pro- 
fession— the  oldest  medical  officer  of  our  hospital :  the  late 
consulting  physician,  Dr.  Chowne.  Attached  to  the  hospital 
almost  from  its  foundation  he  was  always  a  painstaking, 
kind-hearted  colleague,  a  firm  and  stedfast  friend,  and  a 
high-minded  honourable  man.  May  thos<j  who  hereafter 
may  have  to  allude  to  our  deaths  be  able  conscientiously  to 
say  the  same  of  us. 

Having  alluded  to  the  war  and  welcomed  back  old 
students,  he  said  to  the  new  ones  :  Let  me  also  offer  a  wel- 
come to  th^se  about  to  enter  our  profession — a  profession  of 
extreme  responsibility,  anxious  thought,  and  unceasing 
labour.  Mr.  Abernethy,  upon  a  similar  occasion  as  the  pre- 
sent, welcomed  his  commencing  students  with  "God  help 
you  all  !  — what  will  become  of  you  \"  The  answer  to  this 
question  depends  upon  yourselves,  and  is  comprised  in  the 
single  work,  "Work."  If  you  will  work  you  will  do  well  ; 
but  rest  assured  to  no  other  class  of  men  does  the  parable 
of  the  ten  talents  apply  more  directly  than  it  does  to 
students  of  medicine.  If  you  are  content  to  idle  away  your 
time,  to  fold  your  single  talent  in  a  napkin,  depend  upon  it 
it  will  be  taken  away  from  you,  and  you  will  terminate  your 
career  in  disappointment  and  disgrace. 

Passing  to  a  subject  that  has  been  fully  discussed  in  our 
columns,  he  said.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  pre- 
sent year,  1S70,  has  been  a  very  eventful  one  in  the  annals 
of  medicine.  Measures  of  a  most  revolutionary  character 
have  been  considered  and  discussed,  and  although  in  abey- 
ance at  present,  will  in  all  probability  be  sooner  or  later 
adopted. 

During  the  early  spring  the  College  of  Physicians,  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  in- 
augurated a  scheme  for  conjoint  examination,  having  for  its 
object  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  examinations  as  at 
present  required,  and  the  substitution  of  a  single  portal  of 
admission  into  the  profession  ;  the  diploma  of  having  passed 
this  examination  to  confer  the  right  of  practising  and  regis- 
tering upon  the  holder,  as  well  as  the  right  of  selecting  one 
of  the  three  corporations  of  which  to  become  a  member. 
When  this  scheme  was  so  far  matured  as  to  be  almost  ready 
for  submission  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  confirmation, 
it  was  unceremoniously  set  aside  by  the  Government,  who, 
ignoring  the  corporations  altogether,  introduced  a  Medical 
Bill  of  their  own,  by  which  the  several  corporations  were 
deprived  of  their  powers  of  granting  diplomas  to  practise, 
and  all  power  of  regulating  the  course  of  study  as  hereto- 
fore ;  in  fact,  transferring  some  2>,00U  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  intellectual  men  in  her  Majesty's  dominions  to  the 


caprice  and  control  of  the  Privy  Council,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  its  irresponsible  medical  adviser  for  the  time  being.  This 
Bill,  which  unsettled  everything  and  satisfied  no  one,  after 
being  twisted  and  distorted  to  meet  contending  inte: 
has  been  withdrawn  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  important 
changes  will  take  places,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  consider  how 
far  these  changes  will  influence  your  future  course  of  ;  I 

You,  or  at  least  the  majority  of  those  present,  have 
already  broken  ground  by  passing  what  is  termed  the  Pre- 
liminary Examination.  Here  again  the  year  IS 70  has  proved 
most  eventful.  The  last  examination  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons  was  most  disastrous.  Of  229  who  went  up,  only 
106  passed,  and  123  were  deficient  in  the  amount  of  know- 
ledge required  and  were  rejected,  being  thrown  back  in 
their  professional  studies  for  above  six  months,  and  sub- 
jected to  no  slight  addition  to  the  expense  of  their  educa- 
tion. This  result  appeared  to  me  so  lamentable  and 
unsatisfactory  that  I  have  taken  some  little  pains  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  in  the  hope  that,  by  pointing  out  the  subjects 
in  which  these  gentlemen  failed,  I  should  do  good  service 
by  directing  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  tuition  to 
the  matter,  that  they  might  take  measures  that  an  occur- 
rence so  unfortunate,  and  redounding  so  little  to  their  credit, 
should  be  prevented  for  the  future.  The  subjects  examined 
upon  are  arranged  in  two  classes  :  compulsory  and  optional. 
The  compulsory  class  embraces  Reading,  Dictation,  Arith- 
metic, Geography,  Grammar  and  Composition,  History, 
Euclid.  Algebra,  and  Latin.  Of  the  123  who  failed, '71 
failed  in  Algebra  ;  52  in  Latin ;  31  in  Euclid  ;  21  in  History; 
17  in  Grammar  and  Composition  ;  12  in  Arithmetic  ;  6  in 
Geography  ;  1  in  Dictation  ;  I  in  Reading.  The  class  o 
optional  subjects  comprises  :  Greek,  French,  Mechanics 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  German.  In  Greek,  2' 
failed  out  of  69  ;  in  French.  15  out  of  84  ;  in  Mechanics, 
11  out  of  23.  In  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology,  and  German, 
there  were  no  rejections  ;  although  93  went  in  for  Chemistry, 
5  for  Botany  and  Zoology,  and  5  for  German.  C/ndoubtedly, 
several  among  those  unfortunates  may  have  been  idle  and 
neglectful  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  find  so  large 
a  proportion  as  54  per  cent,  rejected,  we  can  scarcely  arrive 
at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  existing  system  of 
education  in  many  parts  of  the  country  is  below  the  require- 
ments of  the  age,  and  that  in  neglecting  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  what  is  required  from  pupils  at  these 
examinations,  teachers  are  guilty  of  dereliction  of  duty,  and 
of  great  injustice  to  those  entrusted  to  their  care. 

may  readily  be  imagined,  every  attempt  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  has  been  followed  by  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  medical  sfcndents,  and,  consequently,  of 
medical  practitioners.  From  the  year  1-31  there  has  been 
a  regular  increase  in  the  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
say  in  round  numbers,  of  2,000,000  every  ten  years.  Th«s, 
in  the  ten  years  from  1S31  to  1841*  the  increase  was 
'00  ;  from  1S41  to  1851,  2,019,000  ;  from  1851  to  15-51, 
2, 171,n00  ;  and  it  will  not  be  unfair  to  calculate  a  similar 
proportion  of  increase  for  the  ten  years  between  IS'jI  —  1S71. 
It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  inquire  how  far  the  profes- 
sion of  surgery  has  kept  pace  with  this  increase  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  I  propose  to  take  the  average  number  of 
diplomas  issued  by  the  College  of  Surgeons  during  each  of 
these  decades.  To  begin  with  the  decade  1831 — 1341,  the 
average  was  520  per  annirm.  In  the  next,  or  between 
— 1861,  although  the  population  had  increased  2,000,000, 
the  average  of  diplomas  issued  by  the  College  fell  from 
520  to  430  per  annum.  In  the  next  decade,  between  1S51 
—  Hoi,  the  average  rose  from  430  to  501  ;  whilst  in  the 
decade  about  to  close  it  has  fallen  as  low  as  371.  So  that, 
notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  population  of  8,000,000, 
and  taking  the  College  of  Surgeons  as  the  standard,  the 
average  of  men  entering  our  profession  is  149,  or  nearly  one- 
third  less  per  annum  at  the  present  time  than  it  was  forty 
years  ago.  Undoubtedly  the  development  of  railroads,  the 
still  greater  development  of  engineering  in  all  its  branches, 
and  the  state  of  the  mercantile  world  during  this  period, 
have  greatly  influenced  this  result ;  but  there  is  no  denying 
that  it  has  ?lso  been  influenced  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
higher  standard  of  education  required  by  the  examining 
bodies. 

The  lecturer  then  passed  in  review  the  subject  of  study 
that  first  engage  the  student  —  referred  to  the  improve- 
ments lately  made  at  the  hospital,  and  the  changes  in  the 
school — and  closed  by  urging  all  so  to  work  as  to  add  lustre 
to  Alma  M 
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MIDDLESEX  HOSPITAL. 

Dr.  Cayley  delivered  the  Introductoiy  Address  at  this 
hospital.  He  stated  that  Mr.  Paget,  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  had  lately  published  some  statistics  which  might 
be  taken  to  afford  a  fair  general  average  of  medical  students. 
He  had  been  enabled  to  pursue  the  career  of  one  thousand 
medical  students,  and  the  results  thus  brought  out  were 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  In  the  first  place,  ninety- 
six,  or  nearly  ten  per  cent.,  left  the  profession.  With  those 
they  had  nothing  further  to  do ;  but  it  might  serve  to  re- 
mind them  that  if  so  many  retired  from  it  on  the  threshold, 
the  task  they  had  taken  in  hand  who  had  remained  in  the 
profession  was  no  light  one.  Next,  128  died  either  during 
their  pupilage  or  shortly  after  commencing  practice,  twenty- 
five  of  whom  succumbed  to  diseases  incurred  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  The  next  class  on  the  list  was  one 
still  more  gloomy,  for  it  was  found  that  fifty-six  out  of  the 
thousand  entirely  failed,  some  from  unavoidable  misfortunes, 
most,  it  was  to  be  feared,  from  their  own  misconduct. 
Turning  to  the  brighter  side,  they  found  that  twenty-three 
achieved  distinguished  success,  and  sixty-six  considerable 
success  These,  he  need  hardly  say,  were  very  large  pro- 
portions, for  distinguished  success  could  never  be  the  lot  of 
more  than  very  few.  Those  who  achieved  a  fair  amount  of 
success  included  507,  or  upwards  of  half  the  whole  number ; 
and  this  degree  of  success  was  probably  in  the  power  of 
almost  all  to  attain  to.  Lastly,  they  found  that  124  attain- 
ed to  a  very  limited  success.  The  lecturer  then  passed  on 
to  consider  the  nature  of  the  profession  upon  which  the 
students  were  about  to  enter,  and  strongly  urged  that  a 
knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry  was  an  essential  part 
of  the  science  of  medicine.  In  these  respects  a  great  reform 
had  doubtless  now  begun,  and  it  would  not  be  long  before 
that  would  cease  to  be  considered  a  finished  liberal  educa- 
tion which  left  a  man  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  air 
which  he  breathed,  of  the  water  he  drank,  of  the  food  he 
ate,  of  the  earth  on  which  he  trod,  and  of  the  structure -and 
functions  of  his  own  body.  Though  placing  a  great  stress 
upon  the  importance  of  studying  subjects  practically,  no- 
thing was  farther  from  his  intention  than  to  underrate  the 
value  of  systematic  lectures.  Unfortunately,  there  was 
always  a  small  minority  of  students  who  were  incapable  of 
raising  their  minds  to  any  higher  idea  of  their  profession 
than  as  a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  with  as  little  trouble 
as  might  be,  and  who  therefore  would  confine  their  efforts 
to  obtaining  a  minimum  of  the  necessary  qualifications,  or 
whose  wills  and  normal  purposes  were  too  feeble  to  resist 
any  passing  gratification  for  the  sake  of  those  higher  objects 
which  were  alone  worth  striving  for,  and  who,  as  thev  were 
insensible  to  higher  motives,  could  only  be  induced  to  work 
by  the  low  one  of  fear — who  studied,  in  fact,  a  liberal  pro- 
fession in  the  spirit  of  slaves.  Dr.  Cayley  proceeded  to 
refer  to  the  modern  objectors  against  the  utility  of  the 
medical  art,  and  who  had  arisen  chiefly  in  their  own  ranks. 
These  urged  that  apart  from  mere  surgical  or  mechanical 
appliances  the  power  of  controlling  disease  by  the  use  of 
remedies  was  almost  null,  and  that  by  attempting  to  in- 
terfere they  really  did  more  harm  than  good.  Hence  had 
arisen  what  was  called  the  expectant  school  of  medicine,  in 
which  the  physician  looked  on  as  an  intelligent  spectator  at 
the  contest  between  the  disease  and  the  constitution  of  the 
patient,  but  without  departing  from  a  position  of  benevolent 
neutrality.  He  concluded  by  counselling  the  students  that 
when  their  period  of  training  in  the  hospital  was  over  they 
might  indeed  be  well  armed  and  equipped  for  the  contest 
with  disease  and  death. 


ST.  MARY'S   HOSPITAL. 

Mb.  Gascoyen  delivered  the  Introductory  Address,  taking 
far  his  subject  the  present  system  of  Medical  Education. 
Whilst  admitting  that  great  improvements  had  been  made  in 
the  course  of  medical  instruction,  and  in  the  examinations, 
during  the  last  few  years,  the  lecturer  thought  that  much 
more  was  needed  in  both  before  they  were  made  as  perfect  as 
they  might  easily  be.  He  congratulated  the  Profession  that 
at  last  there  seemed  to  be  a  prospect  of  obtaining  a  similar 
course  of  instruction,  an   equal  examination,  and  an  uniform 


fee,  for  students  throughout  the  three  divisions  of  the  King- 
dom ;  and  stated  his  opinion  that  examining  boards  chosen 
from  the  present  licensing  bodies,  to  conduct  examinations 
and  grant  diplomas,  would  be  preferable  to  a  board  ap- 
pointed by  the  Privy  Council.  Although  strongly  advocating 
this  change,  he  believed  that  many  of  the  present  examina- 
tions were  fairly  conducted,  and  were  not  only  fully  up  to  the 
capacity  of  those  examined,  but  even  beyond  them  ;  and  that 
the  students,  as  at  present  prepared,  were  incapable  of  passing 
a  higher  test  of  proficiency.  He  thought  that  the  students 
as  a  body  were  not  so  well  prepared  for  their  examinations,  or 
for  their  exigencies  of  practice,  as  formerly,  and  attributed 
this  to  three  main  causes. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  deficient  general  education  of  so 
many  of  the  students  ;  and  the  habit,  which  was  acquired  at 
school,  of  neglecting  elementary  instruction,  for  the  sake  of 
varied  and  superficial  attainments,  created  an  indisposition  to 
master  the  ground  work  of  medical  science,  and  operated  mo3t 
injuriously  upon  the  students. 

The  second  reason  was  the  very  insufficient  time  allotted  to 
the  study  of  medicine,  whilst  the  number  of  collateral  subjects 
and  the  excessive  deta.il  crowded  into  this  limited  period,  still 
further  prevent  adequate  attention  being  paid  to  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  third  reason  was  to  be  found  in  the  scepticism  in  all 
matters  medical  which  now  pervades  the  Profession,  and  which 
questions  the  treatment  of  the  student  as  it  does  that  of  the 
patient.  It  has  unsettled  the  student  by  questioning  the 
utility  of  everything  connected  with  our  present  system  of 
teaching,  aud  caused  him  to  slacken  in  his  work.  Whilst 
casting  doubt  upon  the  curative  value  of  drugs,  he  has  come 
to  regard  the  medicinal  treatment  of  patients  a3  a  secondary 
matter,  and  to  act  as  if  fully  impressed  with  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine,  that  all  will  come  right  with  waiting.  It  has  brought 
about  a  state  of  mind  similar  to  that  expressed  by  one  of 
Dickens's  characters,  that  "There  is  nothing  new,  and  nothing 
true,  and  it  don't  matter,"  which  is  anything  but  an  incentive 
to  work. 

To  meet  these  difficulties  the  lecturer  proposed  that  the  pre- 
liminary examination  in  arts  should  be  made  at  least  equal  to 
the  matriculation  examination  of  the  L  mdon  University,  as 
anything  short  of  -this  would  be  insufficient  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cational superiority  on  the  part  of  the  Profession.  To  require 
every  student  to  pass  an  examination  in  chemistry,  botany, 
comparative  anatomy,  and  natural  philosophy,  before  he  joius 
a  medical  school  ;  and  that  he  be  at  least  eighteen  years  of 
age.  To  demand  four  full  years'  attendance  at  the  school  and 
hospital,  and  at  the  expiration  of  these  to  pass  one  other  year 
in  active  professional  work  as  assistant  to  a  practitioner, 
house  surgeon  at  a  hospital,  &c,  before  he  be  allowed  to 
register  his  diplomas,  and  practise  on  his  own  account.  A 
clinical  examination  was  also    insisted    upon  as  a  sine    qiul 

11071. 

The  waste  of  time,  money,  and  energy,  caused  by  the  sup- 
port of  so  many  schools  of  medicine,  was  commented  upon  ; 
and  their  amalgamation  advocated  into  two  medical  colleges, 
where  the  professors  should  be  paid  such  iucome3  as  would  in- 
sure the  best  available  teaching  power,  and  attach  thorn  per- 
manently to  their  chairs  ;  whilst  the  several  hospitals  could 
be  used  for  clinical  purposes  as  is  now  done. 

The  system  of  double  examinations  was  then  considered, 
but  although  acknowledged  to  be  far  superior  to  the  former 
plan  of  single  examinations,  the  lecturer  doubted  whether  as 
yet  they  had  been  of  much  real  service,  in  consequence  of  the 
tendency  they  have  to  split  up  the  student's  time  into  short 
periods,  during  which  everything  is  sacrificed  to  those  subjects 
in  which  he  is  about  to  be  examined,  so  that  when  the  Primary 
Examinations  have  been  passed,  the  time  remaining  is  far  too 
short  to  gain  more  than  a  hasty  shallow  knowledge  of  disease 
and  its  treatment. 

The  speaker  expressed  his  strong  belief  in  the  value  of 
lectures,  and  in  the  importance  of  retaining  an  official  cur- 
riculum as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  student,  his  fr 
and  his  teachers  ;  and  gave  reasons  wiiy  lie  thought  the 
practice  of  requiring  certificates  of  attendance  should  be  con- 
tinual. 

The  aims  of  medicine  were  briefly  touched  upon,  and  a 
judicious  use  of  drngi  advoeated,  inst.'.id  of  the  purely  ex- 
pectant and  stimulant  treatment ;  and  the  address  was  con- 
cluded by  offering  eneoura-eiuont  mi  1  I  the 
students,  and  pointing  out  to  them  certain  faults  which  seem 
to  be  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  another. 
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LIVERPOOL    ROYAL  INFIRMARY  SCHOOL  OF 
MEDICINE. 

The  Introductory  Address  at  this  School,  was  delivered  by 
J.  C.  Brown,  D.Sc.  (London),  F. C.S. ,  lecturer  on  chemistry 
and  toxicology.  Having  welcomed  new  and  old  students,  and 
those  who,  though  not  students,  showed  by  their  pi 
that  they  took  an  interest  in  medical  education,  he  referred  to 
the  practical  tendency  of  reform  in  medical  education,  and 
urged,  the  students  to  pay  careful  attention  to  all  the  syste- 
matic courses  of  lectures,  with  the  view  of  seizing  upon  the 
principles  and  laws  of  each  branch  of  science  which  they 
studied  rather  than  make  themselves  profoundly  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  one  particular  science.  Their  knowledge 
must  be  acquired  with  a  view  to  the  cure  of  disease.  They 
must  not  only  know  but  act,  and  they  must  know  in  order 
that  they  may  act.  Therefore,  if  they  had  any  concern  fir  the 
welfare  of  those  who  would  be  committed  to  their  charge, 
they  must  gain  all  the  knowledge  they  could  and  store  it  up 
not  merely  fbr  the  day  of  examination,  but  for  life-long  use. 
The  students  were  advised  to  aim  at  the  highest  degrees  in 
medicine  and  surgery,  not  30  much  on  account  of  the  honour 
and  position  which  they  would  bring,  but  rather  on  account 
of  the  stimulus  which  they  gave  to  the  acquisition  of  a  sound 
and  liberal  education.  The  great  facilities  which  the  Liver- 
pool school  afforded  for  gaining  a  high  class  education,  both  in 
practical  and  theoretical  subjects,  were  pointed  out,  and  the 
improvements  which  had  been  made  during  the  last  year 
enumerated,  The  Materia  M<-diea  museum  had  been  entirely 
renewed,  the  Library  had  received  a  large  number  of  new 
books,  and  the  Pathological  museum  had  been  increased  by  the 
transfer  to  it  of  the  collection  which  belonged  to  the  Liverpool 
Medical  Institution.  A  catalogue  had  been  drawn  np  and 
printed  inorder  to  facilitate  referense  audincreasethe  usefulness 
of  the  museum.  Anew  room  had  been  built  to  increase  the 
Laboratory  accommodation,  and  new  apparatus  was  continually 
being  added  to  the  chemical  department.  In  connection  with 
the  Chair  of  Physiology,  a  Demonstrator  of  Practical  Physio- 
logy had  been  appointed,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  ere  long 
a  physiological  laboratory  would  be  provided.  Other  towns 
had  their  universities  and  their  richly  endowed  schools,  while 
in  Liverpool  a  comparatively  small  body  of  men,  with 
little  assistance  from  without,  had  been  doing  all  the  work  of 
a  university,  so  far  as  the  facilities  of  medicine  and  science 
were  concerned  ;  and  he  though  that  the  merchants  and 
moneyed  meu  in  the  neighbourhood  should  aid,  with  their 
money  and  their  influence,  in  fostering  an  institution  which 
would  be  of  incalculable  service,  not  merely  to  the  present,  but 
to  future,  generations. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  the  prizes  were  distributed, 
and' in  the  evening,  the  Annual  Dinner  went  off  with  its  usual 

BUCCCiS. 


THE  MANCHESTER  ROYAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  lecture  introductory  to  the  Session  1370-1  of  this  school 
was  delivered  to  the  students,  on  Monday  week  by  Mr.  Leo. 
H.  Grindon,  the  lecturer  on  Botany. 

Mr.  Grindon,  in  the  course  of  his  lecture,  said  that  the 
popular  superstition  regarding  the  medical  man  was  that  he 
was  a  species  of  conjuror,  armed  with  an  antidote  to  every  pos- 
sible form  of  malady,  and  that  his  province  iu  the  world's 
community  was  simply  to  wage  war  with  disease.  Not  of  this 
kind  was  the  truth.  His  high  and  essential  duty  was  to  pre- 
serve things  in  the  condition  nature  intended  for  them  ;  to  do 
his  utmost  to  vindicate  the  grand  idea  of  vigour  ;  aiming, 
without  doubt,  on  the  lower  ground,  to  mitigate  suffers : 
se,  but  holding  at  the  same  time  to  his  first  and  highest  prin- 
ciple, which  was,  to  give  no  opportunity  for  disease  and  suf- 
fering to  enter.  It  was  in  the  abiding  by  this  great  and  fun- 
damental law,  preserving  from  within,  rtther  than  assuaging 
on  the  outside,  that  the  men  of  vigour  showed  themselves 
symmetrical  with  nature,  and  to  be  the  exponents  and  exem- 
plars of  all  true  and  noble  medical  science.  The  beau  ideal 
of  medicine  was  the  perfecting  of  vitality  ;  so  ordering  the 
household,  that  was  to  say,  that  disease  should  find  no  point  of 
entrance.  That  he  was  right  in  his  estimate  of  the  true  de-  I 
sign  of  medicine  was  proved  by  the  immense  change  that  had 
of  late  years  supervened  on  old  methods  of  practice.  Every 
day  was  more  strongly,  manifested  the  conviction  of  thinking  ; 
men  that  to  drench  with  conventional  mixtures,  to  bombard 
with  pills,  and  to  drain  away  whole  pints  of  the  crimson  sap,  I 


was  really  only  calling  upon  nature  to  get  over  an  additional 
difficulty — the  difficulty  imposed  on  her  by  those  druggey  bar- 
barisms, and  by  the  vampire  of  blood-letting  ;  and  that  the 
true  future  of  medicine  would  be  found,  not  so  much  in  the 
cure  of  disease,  as  in  its  prevention.    They  might  congratulate 

Ives  that  the  day  had  gone  by  when  it  could  be  said  in 
grim  pleasantry,  at  the  close  of  a  coroners  inquest,  that  the 
verdict,  instead  of  being  "Died  by  visitation  of  God," should 
have  been  "  Died  of  two  physicians  and  a  surgeon."  Heroic 
remedies  would  never  again  be  heard  of.  Rightly  regarded, 
there  was  no  more  a  "  cure  "  for  disease,  simply  through  the 
instrumentality  ot  drugs  or  venesection,  than  there  would  be 
hope  of  educing  a  new  limb,  as  a  lizard  spouted  a  new  tail, 
through  lubrication  of  the  stump  with  a  secret  ointment  or 
pomatum.  He  did  not  wish  to  undervalue  drugs,  but  simply 
to  contend  that  if  every  drug  in  the  pharmacopoeia  were  taken 
away  the  medical  man  would  still  be  powerful  for  Kood,  falling 
back,  perforce,  on, man's  primitive  relations  with  benignant 
nature,  and  sustaining  the  glorious  vigour  which  was  his  birth- 
right, through  the  medium  of  nature's  own  simple  regimen. 
How  exhilarating  it  would  be  to  hear  the  townsfolk  shouting 
le>s  for  the  ballot,  or  for  female  suffrage,  according  as  their 
fancy  led  them,  and  more  for  laws  that,  through  the  agency  of 
the  doctor,  should  give  them  unbroken  health.  If  he  mistook 
not,  nature  was  nowadays  helped  to  regain  her  sovereign 
unfrcquently  through  the  adoption  of  formulas  of  treatment 
quite  independent  of  the  use  of  what  was  popularly  styled 
"medicine."  The  specific  action  of  drugs,  moreover,  was 
better  understood  than  formerly,  and  the  tendency  now  was  to 
simple  prescriptions,  as  opposed  to  their  by-gone  composite 
character. 

The  lecturer  than  maintained  the  right  of  botany  to  a  place 
in  the  medical  curriculum,  objecting  to  Prcfessor  Huxley's 
view  on  this  point,  and  proceeded  to  advocate  the  claims  of 
science  generally  to  the-  attention  of  the  Profession,  and  to  re- 
cognition by  the  State— concluding  as  follows  : — 

could  hardly  hope  to  see  the  day  when  science  would 
be  legitimately  endowed,  or  rather  when  its  ancient  and  origi- 
nal endowment  would  be  honourably  and  honestly  revived. 
Science  in  its  early  days  was  amply  endowed.  That  was  when 
science  and  religion  were  united  iu  the  same  persons,  the  en- 
dowments being  given  to  the  holders  because  they  were  men 

nee  or  learning  as  much  as  teachers  of  religion.  "When 
science  found  another  home,  the  endowments  remained 
religion,  though  originally  intended  for  both.  Had  the  two 
things  existed  primarily  in  separate  establishments,  no  doubt 
there  would  have  been  sjparate  endowments  ;  and  it  would 
mark  an  era  in  the  history  of  justice  and  common  sense  when 
science  was  restored  to  her  ancient  footing  as  to  deserts.  When 
that  millennium  arrived,  the  medical  man's  title  to  a  share 
would  bd  recognized,  for  medicine  was  in  itself  a  science,  and, 
though  not  one  of  the  exact  sciences,  it  partook  of  the  improved 
complexion  of  science  in  general.  To  the  student  this  should 
be  specially  encouraging.  From  being  the  most  conservative 
of  sciences  medicine,  indeed,  had  become  the  most  liberal. 
The  time  was  when  it  consisted  in  little  more  than  blind  re- 
verence for  the  traditions  of  the  past.  Now  they  had  exchanged 
1 peculation  tor  observation,  rising  from  facts  to  principles,  in- 
stead of  looking  for  facts  to  substantiate  dogmas  laid  down  in 
the  dark.  Iu  conclusion,  he  would  strongly  recommend  the 
students  to  qualify  themselves  by  diligent  study  for  the 
tions  which  they  hoped  to  fill.  He  hoped  they  would  sustain 
the  dignity  of  their  profession.  Rsndering  services  to  man- 
kind was  the  justifying  ciuse  of  all  dignified  position.     Iu 

ret  else  they  might  imperfectly  succeed,  that,  at   I 
was  their  own. 


PROGRESS  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

Ax  Owen's  College,  Manchester,  Dr.  Balfour  Stewart,  the 
newly  appointed  Prolessor  of  Natural  Philosophy,  opened  the 
session  with  an  Inaugural  Address,  "  On  the  Recent  Develop- 
ments of  Physical  Science."  He  contended  that  the  world 
was  undergoing  a  physical  deterioration  of  a  remarkable  cha- 
racter. A  process  of  degradation  was  at  work  which  appa- 
rently had  no  limit,  and  which  would  only  end  when  the 
universe,  or  at  least  our  part  of  it,  had  become  entirely  unfit 
as  a  residence  for  organised  beings.  The  sun,  as  many  fami- 
liar illustrations  showed,  was  the  great  source  of  our  material 
well-being.  It  prepared  the  food  which  supplied  our  frames 
with  energy,  as  Weil  as  wish  that  delicately-constructed  tissue 
which  was  essential  to  animated  existence.     But  the  sun  was 
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only  a  great  fire,  and  it  was  apparently  a  fire  that  had  long 
since  ceased  to  be  fed.  Indued,  the  solar  orb,  with  all  its 
wealth  of  energy,  yet  resembled  a  man  whose  expenditure 
exceeded  his  income.  There  was  only  one  issue,  unless  we 
could  see  an  end  to  the  process  of  waste  ;  but  we  failed  with 
our  present  knowledge  to  see  any  prospect  of  such  a  change. 
We  were  thus  lead  to  contemplate  the  degradation  of  the 
universe,  or,  at  least,  of  our  own  part  of  it,  ending  in  a  total 
absence  of  all  useful  energy  and  of  all  life.  These  were 
issues  upon  which  the  man  of  science  might  speculate  with 
advantage ;  but  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  our 
present  intellectual  stand-point  was  very  low,  and  our  know- 
ledge of  nature's  laws  very  incomplete.  Scarcely  less  impor- 
tant than  our  increased  knowledge  of  late  concerning  the  laws 
of  nature  was  the  advance  we  had  made  in  our  knowledge  of 
the  great  bodies  of  nature — in  which  branch  investigations  had 
been  greatly  aided  during  the  last  ten  years  by  the  use  of  the 
spectroscope.  Descending  to  our  own  earth,  there  was  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  we  were  knit  to  our  luminary,  and  pos- 
sibly through  him  to  the  other  members  of  our  system,  by 
some  other  bond  besides  that  usually  recognised,  General  Sir 
E.  Sabine  appeared  to  have  proved  that  disturbances  of  the 
earth's  magnetism  took  place  most  frequemtly  in  those  years  in 
which  there  were  most  sun  spots.  This  was  confirmed  by  the 
experience  of  the  present  year,  during  which  we  had  a  great 
number  of  sun  spots,  and  frequent  and  large  disturbances  of 
the  earth's  magnetism — accompanied  ten  days  ago,  as  usual, 
by  bright  appearmces  of  aurora  borealis.  In  connection  with 
the  meteorology  of  our  globe,  it  had  not  yet  been  traced 
whether  the  earth's  climate  and  atmosphere  were  influenced 
in  any  way  by  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  sun  ;  but  this  connection,  important  though  the  question 
was,  had  hardly  yet  been  sought  for  in  a  proper  manner. 
Recent  observations  discussed  by  Mr.  Baxendale  led  us  to 
think  there  might  be  some  connection  between  the  daily  changes 
in  the  earth's  magnetism  and  the  daily  motions  of  the  air. 
Coupling  this  with  the  fact  that  the  frequency  of  terrestrial 
magnetic  disturbances  would  appear  to  be  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  sun  spots,  we  were  led  to  contemplate  at  least 
the  possibility  of  some  connection  between  meteorology  and 
sun  spots.  If  these  remarks  were  of  any  value,  they  tended  to 
indicate  the  probable  union  of  the  various  branches  of  observa- 
tional inquiry  into  one  great  cosmical  research,  and  pointed  to 
the  wisdom  of  a  very  close  union  between  the  workers  in  the 
cognate  fields  of  meteorology,  terrestial  magnetism,  and 
celestial  physics.  Unfortunately,  this  prospect  was  delayed 
somewhat  by  our  extremely  limited  knowledge  of  the  various 
components  of  the  earth's  atmosphere — by  the  backward  state 
of  physical  meteorology.  They  were  all  aware  that  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  a  Royal  Commission  was  inquiring  as  to  the 
relation  between  science  and  the  State  ;  and  perhaps,  therefore, 
they  would  permit  him  the  opportunity  of  stating  his  views  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  very  necessary  assistance  might 
best  be  given.  He  thought  that  those  branches  of  science 
which  demand  for  their  extension  experiments  not  requiring 
very  great .  time  might  be  furthered  with  much  advantage  in 
institutions  such  as  Owen's  College.  He  believed  it  to  be 
advantageous  to  bring  the  highest  class  of  physical  teaching 
into  contact  with  research.  If  Goverment  were  disposed  to 
grant  pecuniary  aid  to  such  researches,  an  extension  of  the 
allowance  made  annually  to  the  Government  Grant  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society  would  appear  to  be  a  very  legitimate  way 
of  accomplishing  this  object. 


THE  ROYAL  VETERINARY  COLLEGE. 

Professor  Tusox  delivered  the  Inaugural  Address.  He  re- 
marked that  the  institution  had  been  established  for  more 
than  two-thirds  of  a  century,  but  during  the  greater  portion 
of  that  period  no  proof  was  required  of  the  possession  of  a 
scholastic  education  by  thoso  desirous  of  becoming  its 
pupils.  Five  years  ago  the  governors,  inspired  by  the  edu- 
cational spirit  of  the  times,  passed  a  regulation  by  which  it 
was  rendered  compulsory  for  everyone,  prior  to  being  ad- 
mitted on  the  roll  of  students,  to  give  evidence  of  their  pro- 
ficiency in  dictation,  reading  aloud,  and  the  first  four  rules 
of  arithmetic.  For  five  years  this  examination  had  been 
conducted  by  the  professors,  and  so  satisfied  had  they  been 
of  the  good  effects  resulting  from  the  new  regulation,  that 
it  had  recently  been  suggested  to  the  governors  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  gradually  increase  the  extent  and 


stringency  of  the  matriculation  examination,  and  that  the 
responsibility  of  conducting  it  should  be  transferred  from 
the  professors  to  the  members  of  some  independent  body. 
Such  suggestions  had  been  adopted,  and  it  was  now  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  his  colleagues  and  himself  to 
know  that  previous  to  the  opening  of  the  present  session 
the  matriculation  examination  had  been,  and  that  it  hence- 
forth would  be,  entrusted  to  the  College  of  Preceptors. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  FOE  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE. 


REPORT  AND  DISCUSSION  ON  THE  UTILIZATION 
OF  SEWAGE. 

A  report,  which  was  a  very  elaborate  history  of  the  experi- 
ments of  the  committee,  had  already  been  submitted  to  the 
mechanical  section,  where  the  subject  was  discussed  from  an 
engineering  point  of  view,  and  it  was  understood  that  in  sec- 
tion B  the  question  would  be  treated  scientifically. 

Professor  Coefield  then  gave  a  sketch  of  the  contents  of  a 
work  to  be  issued  by  the  committee,  and  which  is  intended  to 
explain  the  present  position  of  the  sewage  question.  The 
subject  was  treated  under  the  two  heads  of  treatment  and 
utilization,  by  treatment  being  meant  the  removal  of  all  refuse 
matter  from  human  habitations.  In  compiling  the  work  he 
had  followed  a  kind  of  natural  history  order,  beginning  with 
the  simplest  methods  that  had  been  proposed  for  the  treatment 
of  refuse  matter.  The  first  chapter  was  on  the  early  systems 
of  middens  and  cesspools.  This  was  followed  by  a  chapter  on 
the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  question.  The  third  chapter  was 
on  improved  midden  heaps  and  cesspools,  and  then  the  dry 
earth  system  was  discussed.  The  information  in  these  chap- 
ters was  mainly  derived  from  the  report  of  the  Government 
medical  officer  and  the  Indian  report  on  the  earth  closet  sys- 
tem. Then  there  was  a  chapter  on  the  public  health  aspect 
of  the  sewage  question,  and  a  chapter  on  the  different  methods 
of  precipitation.  He  had  come  to  the  natural  conclusion  that 
it  was  impossible  to  precipitate  effectually,  the  only  process 
which  seemed  to  have  any  raison  d'etre  at  all  was  Blythe's. 
The  work  then  dealt  with  the  treatment  of  sewage  by  filtra- 
tion and  irrigation,  and  lastly,  the  question  of  irrigation  was 
viewed  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  On  the  last  point  it 
was  shown  that  sewage  farms  could  be  made  a  nuisance,  but 
that  they  need  not  be  a  nuisance,  especially  if  the  solid  matters 
were  separated  and  mixed  with  town  ashes  or  street  sweep- 
ings. It  was  shown  conclusively  that  where  sewage  farming 
had  been  carried  on  worst,  viz.,  at  Milan,  where  the  farms 
were  stagnant  marshes,  intermittent  fevers  were  caused  ;  but 
it  was'equally  clearly  shown  that  the  fevers  were  caused  by 
the  irrigation  of  land  with  water  containing  no  sewage  what- 
ever. There  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  water  containing 
sewage  was  more  favourable  to  the  development  of  fever  than 
water  without  it.  Where  there  were  not  marshes  there  was 
no  evidence  of  intermittent  fevers.  With  regard  to  typhoid 
fever  and  cholera  the  evidence  even  from  the  marsh  farms  was 
that  when  cholera  and  fever  had  been  rampant  in  Milan, 
there  had  not  been  a  single  case  on  the  farms.  Prol 
Corfield  then  read  a  report  on  Dr.  Russell's  analysis  of  a 
number  of  samples  of  London  sewage,  the  general  results  of 
which  were  to  show  that  the  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas 
was  ten  times  the  amount  contained  in  ordinary  air  ;  that 
there  was  no  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  and,  with  regard  to 
ammonia  and  albuminoid  ammonia,  four  gallons  of  the  air 
contained  only  a  slight  trace  of  ammonia.  The  conclusion 
was  that  the  air  was  much  purer  than  could  have  been  sup- 
posed, taken,  as  the  specimens  were,  in  the  month  <>f  August. 
The  Profeaor  then  described  an  experiment  which  the 
mittee  had  undertaken,  with  a  view  to  test  whether  endosuie 
diseases  could  be  propagated  by  sewage.  The  committee  pur- 
chased three  families  of  guinea-pigs,  each  of  four  members. 
One  member  of  each  family  was  examined,  and  it  was  i. 
that  no  sign  of  the  disease  was  to  be  found.  The  three  sur- 
viving members  of  one  family  were  now  being  fed  with  n 
produce  only,  one  with  unsewage  produce,  and  one  with  un- 
sewage  produce  known  to  contain  larvae.  When  the  experi- 
ment was  completed  the  animals  would  be  killed  and  examined, 
and  the  committee  intended  to  prosecute  experiments  of  this 
kind  on  a  larger  scale. 
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Mr.  Grantham  said  that  several  roots  and  grasses  which 
had  been  manured  in  this  way  were  also  submitted  to  Dr.  Cook 
for  examination,  and  he  found  nothing  which  Was  at  all  in- 
jurious. 

The  President  congratulated  the  section  on  the  attention 
they  had  given  to  this  important  subject.  They  had  now  for 
the  first  time  a  committee  formed  of  engineers  and  chemists 
to  work  out  the  subject  scientifically,  and  he  thougit  that  in 
the  short  time  they  had  been  at  work  the  results  were  mo3t 
interesting,  and  justified  them  in  looking  forward  next  year  to 
a  still  further  enumeration  of  most  important  results. 

Dr.  Paul  protested  against  the  idea  that  the  report  was 
issued  with  the  authority  of  the  association,  or  even  of  the 
whole  of  the  committee.  Three  out  of  the  six  members  of 
the  committee  appointed  last  year  had  taken  no  part  in  its 
production.  For  himself,  he  disclaimed  all  responsibility,  and 
he  believed  he  represented  the  feeling  of  half  the  committee. 
He  entirely  disapproved  of  the  course  taven  by  the  committee 
in  the  inquiry.  It  was  inconsistent,  first,  with  the  engage- 
ments and  pledges  into  which  they  voluntarily  entered  when 
they  applied  to  various  towns  for  grants  of  money  for  the  in- 
quiry, and  in  the  next  place  it  did  not  promise  any  kind  of 
authoritative  result.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  David  Forbes,  F.lt. S  ,  then  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Utilisation  of  Sewage,  with  special  reference  to  a  phosphate 
process."  The  professor,  after  describing  the  processes,  me- 
chanical and  chemical,  by  which  sewage  ha3  been  dealt  with, 
alluded  to  irrigation,  and  said  that  while  fully  admitting 
the  advantage  of  sewage  irrigation  applied  to  certain  localities, 
he  believed  they  would  agree  as  to  the  importance  of  searching 
out  for  some  chemical  process  by  which  the  sewage  might  be 
at  once  deodorised  to  such  an  extent  that  the  liquid  could  be 
run  off  into  rivers  or  the  sea  without  danger  to  health,  and 
thus  obviate  the  necessity  of  erecting  costly  works  for  its  utili- 
sation at  a  listai.ee.  In  1845  works  were  erected  in  Edin- 
burgh in  which  the  sewage  was  treated  with  lime.  This  had 
proved  a  complete  failure  both  in  a  sanitary  and  chemical  point 
of  view.  The  next  system  was  the  treatment  of  sewage  with 
lime  and  chloride  of  iron.  That  was  an  improvement,  but  it 
had  also  failed.  The  next  system  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  alum  had  a  very  purifying  effect  upon  water  from 
the  tendency  of  alumina  and  its  compounds  to  combine  with 
organic  matter.  Then  came  the  ABC  process,  which  was 
effected  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  substances,  con- 
sisting of  clay,  alum,  and  blood  ;  but  this  abo  the  River  Pollu- 
tion Commissioners  had  declared  to  have  failed  in  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  water.  Mr.  Forbes  then  called  attention  to  what 
he  said  was  an  entirely  novel  process,  brought  forward  by 
Dr.  Price  and  himself.  It  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain mineral  phosphates,  especially  those  containing  alumina, 
eagerly  combine  with  the  organic  matter  of  sewage.  A  solu- 
tion of  the  phosphates  and  milk  of  lime  was  added  to  the 
sewage,  and  the  ammonia  was  precipitated  in  the  shape  of  a 
double  phosphate.  Mr.  Forbes  illustrated  the  process  with  a 
bottle  of  Liverpool  sewage,  and  the  result  was  that  in  a  few- 
minutes  the  precipitate  was  seen  falling  to  the  bottom,  leaving 
the  water  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  smell.  In  another  ex- 
periment he  added  ink  to  the  sewage,  which  gave  it  a  black 
colour,  but  the  colouring  matter  was  at  once  removed  by  the 
addition  of  the  solution  of  phosphates  and  the  lime  water.  In 
fact,  he  contended  that  the  sewage  water  so  purified  could  be 
drunk  with' ait  offence,  and  he  caused  some  amusement  by 
drinking  a  wine-glass  of  the  water  clarified  from  the  London 
sewage.  Before  recommending  the  process  ha  said  they  must 
be  prepared  to  answer  two  questions — first,  whether  the  water 
was  sufficiently  pure  to  be  permitted  to  flow  into  rivera  ;  and, 
secondly,  whether  the  valuable  constituents  of  the  sewage  had 
been  precipitated.  He  proceeded  to  show  that  the  answers  to 
both  questions  were  satisfactory,  and  in  conclusion  he  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  his  process  would  be  extremely  valua- 
ble in  such  localities  as  were  found  unsuitable  for  sewage 
irrigation. 

The  President  thought  it  quite  likely  that  the  system 
would  succeed  in  those  cases  in  which  irrigation  could  not  be 
successfully  applied.  They  required  all  the  help  both  of 
engineers  and  chemists  before  they  could  hope  for  a  solution 
of  this  most  difficult  question. 

Mr.  Hope  trusted  the  scheme  would  succeed.  Tfie  diffi- 
culties in  the  past  had  arisen  from  the  fact  that  chemists  had 
too  much  disregarded  the  engineers'  point  of  view,  and  engi- 
neers had  disregarded  the  chemists'  point  of  view. 

Dr.  Voelcker  thought  that  both  chemists  and  engineers 
were  apt  to  take  no  notice  of  the  poor  agriculturist  who  had 


to  use  his  valuable  material.  Valuable  it  was  when  in  its 
right  place,  but  he  was  afraid  that  in  many  cases  sewage  was 
a  great  nuisance,  which  ought  to  be  converted  by  every  avail- 
able means  into  a  harmless  substance.  The  question  was, 
What  were  those  means  ?  His  opinion  was  that  the  land  was 
the  only  proper  medium  which  would  effect,  speaking  prac- 
tically, the  complete  deodorisation  of  sewage.  But  that  land 
ought  to  be  in  a  condition  fit  to  receive  the  sewage,  one  essen- 
tial condition  being  that  the  sewage  should  not  go  over  the 
land  but  through  it.  It  was  in  the  soil  itself  that  the  process 
of  purification,  oxidation,  and  the  removal  of  what  was  really 
useful  in  the  liquid  must  take  place.  Unfortunately,  there 
were  few  soils  in  a  condition  at  present  to  receive  sewage 
without  allowing  it  to  flow  over  the  land.  Of  that  nature 
were  badly  drained  soils,  particularly  clay  soils.  Hence  there 
were   in  many   e  difficulties.     If   all  the  land  of 

England  were  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  he  was  sure  we 
could  do  with  one-third  or  one-fourth  the  quantity  of  land  we 
must  now  take  in  most  places  to  effect  the  complete  purifica- 
tion of  s-ewage.  In  some  localities  the  difficulties  of  eff 
the  purification  of  sewage  on  account  of  the  impenetrability- 
of  the  stiff  clay  soils  was  very  great,  so  much  so,  that  he  be- 
lieved means  would  have  to  be  adopted  before  the  sewage  was 
put  on  the  land  to  remove,  at  any  rate,  the  suspended  matters, 
which  were  a  great  source  of  inconvenience  and  caused  dis- 
iHa  smells.  We  had  not  looked  sufficiently  in  the  face 
all  the  inconvenience  which  this  suspended  matter  in  sewage 
presented.  In  the  case  of  light,  gravelly  soils  the  inconve- 
nience was  not  so  great,  but  in  dealing  with  soils  the  particles 
of  which  in  wet-weather  ran  together  then  the  removal  of  the 
suspenJed  matter  wa3  absolutely  necessary.  Something  he 
was  perfectly  sure  would  have  to  be  done  in  most  cases,  or 
else  a  nuisance  would  again  be  created  on  the  land,  and  we 
would  not  gain  that  practical  benefit  for  which  the  farmer  had 
been  looking  for  so  long.  He  cautioned  corporations  in 
dealing  with  this  question  against  looking  too  much  for  re- 
muneration in  dealing  with  sewage,  and  thought  they  sh  aid 
take  an  interest  in  the  question  apart  altogether  fr 
pecuniary  a«pect.  As  a  means  of  separating  the  sus; 
matter  from  the  sewage,  he  was  in  favour  of  artificially  pre- 
pared filter  beds. 

Dr.  Gilbert  pointed  out  some  sources  of  error  in  calculating 
the  results  of  sewage  applied  to  land.  It  was  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  the  sewage  had  to  be  applied  all  the  year,  when 
available,  as  well  as  when  not,  and  the  question  of  purifica- 
tion must  be  considered  when  crops  did  not  grow  as  well  when 
they  did.  He  agreed  with  the  opinion  expressed  by  Professor 
ruson  in  another  section,  that  no  process  was  yet  known 
by  which  the  offensive  matter  could  be  removed  from  sewage 
and  leave  manure  which  would  pay  the  cost  of  production. 
The  result  of  ten  years'  close  consideration  of  this  subject  led 
him  more  and  more  to  the  conclusion  that  with  large  popula- 
tions water  was  the  only  mode  of  cleansing,  and  if  they  had 
water,  irrigation  was  the  only  mode  of  utilisation  and  cleansinc. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed  an  opinion 
was  expressed  that  the  endozoa  egg,  even  if  deposited  in  the 
root  of  a  plant,  could  not  be  found  in  the  leaves. 

Professor  HrxLEY  remarked  that  there  was  necessity  for 
great  caution  in  drawing  conclusions  upon  this  subject.  It 
would  certainly  be  an  extraoidinary  circumstance  if  the  eerg 
could  creep  from  roots  to  foliage,  but  what  had  not  been  taken 
into  account  was  the  extraordinary  changes  of  form  which  the 
insects  which  lived  in  cattle  were  capable  of  undergoing.  It 
was  not  simply  the  egg  that  had  to  be  dealt  with,  but  the  egg 
plus  a  number  of  stages  and  conditions  which  made  it  capable 
of  living  in  different  circumstances  from  the  parasitic  worm. 
In  illustration  of  this  he  mentioned  the  disease  called  the 
j  gen  "  in  sheep.  These  were  caused  by  the  presence  of 
a  large  endozoon  developed  in  the  brain  of  the  sheep,  which 
became  a  bladder-like  substance,  and  ultimately  caused  death 
by  apoplexy.  The  history  of  that  creature  was  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  in  the  world.  The  abominable  animal  ex- 
isted in  other  conditions.  If  they  took  the  brain  of  a  sheep 
which  had  died  of  this  disease  and  fed  a  dog  with  it,  it  would 
eat  it  with  great  rapidity  and  delight,  not  being  aware  of  the 
percentage  he  had  to  pay.  (Laughter.)  The  dog  took  in 
the  bladder-worm,  which  in  his  stomach  became  metamor- 
phosed—it  became  a  tapeworm,  developed  rapidly  and  gave 
rise  to  joints  containing  the  ova  of  the  creature,  which  it 
never  would  do  in  the  brain  of  the  sheep,  and  eventually  it 
was  passed  out  with  the  refuse  of  the  dog,  and  scattered 
the  pastures  on  which  the  sheep  were  feeding.  Some  of  the 
insects  would  be  dispersed,  but  some  would  remain,  and  it  was 
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certain  that  by  one  or  other  of  these  channels  the  ova  got  back 
to  the  sheep.  They  then  took  a  different  course,  and  bored 
through  the  alimentary  canal,  were  carried  to  the  brain  by  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  and  there  give  rise  to  the  staggers. 
So  that  it  Avas  found  the  best  way  of  keeping  the  staggers 
under  was  to  look  very  sharp  after  the  dogs. 

Alderman  ItCMNEY,  of  Manchestar,  said  he  thought  the 
committee  had  shown  a  bias  to  the  wet  system,  and  had  not 
done  justice  to  the  dry  system.  He  thought  this  unfair  to 
those  towns  that  had  subscribed  in  the  expectation  that  the 
committee  would  obtain  all  the  information  they  could  with 
regard  to  both  systems.  No  allusion  had  been  made  to  Hull, 
where  the  dry  system  had  most  successfully  worked,  so  much 
so  that  the  death-rate  had  decreased  from  thirty-three  to 
twenty-two  per  thousand. 

One  or  two  other  speakers  also  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  committee  had  too  much  confined  their  investigations  to 
the  wet  system,  and  the  speakers  expressed  a  wish  that  more 
members  should  be  added  to  the  committee. 

The  President  said  it  appeared  to  him  that  while  the  irri- 
gation question  was  one  of  chemistry  the  dry  sj'stem  was  nut, 
or,  at  any  rate,  it  required  less  investigation.  Whether  one  or 
the  other  came  to  be  generally  employed,  it  was  imjiortant  for 
chemists  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  irrigation.  That  appeared  to 
him  the  reason  why  the  committee  had  given  their  attention 
so  much  to  this  subject. 

This  closed  the  discussion,  but  a  general  wish  was  expressed 
that  it  should  be  continued,  and  the  President  remarked  that 
the  subject  would  come  up  again  in  the  Statistical  Section. 

There  was  not  time  for  the  reading  of  any  of  the  other 
papers  set  down,  and  the  majority  of  them  were  left  over 
until  to-day.  Mr.  E.  C.  Stanford  stated  briefly  the  result  of 
his  experiments  on  the  retention  of  nitrogen  in  charcoal. 
Dr.  Bischoff  exhibited  a  new  filter  he  has  invented  for  the 
purification  of  potable  waters,  and  Mr.  James  Hargrave  ex- 
plained his  mode  of  separating  phosphoric  acid  from  iron 
furnace  cinder. 

The  section  then  adjourned. 

19th  September,  1870. 
Mr.  Alfred  Haviland  read  a  paper  on 

A  PROPOSED  RE-ARUAN'GEMJiNl'  OE  THE  REGISTRATION  DIS- 
TRICTS OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OF 
FACILITATING   SCIENTIFIC    INQUIRY. 

The  author  commenced  his  discourse  by  stating  that  the  re- 
gistration districts  of  England  and  Wales  were  formed  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  Poor-law  Administration,  and  there- 
fore it  could  not  be  expected  that  they  were  planned  with  any 
view  of  assisting  science  ;  they  had,  however,  done  so  when 
in  their  present  crude  and  artificial  form,  and  it  was  generally 
believed  among  scientific  men  that  if  their  boundaries  were 
determined  on  a  natural  system,  the  advantages  to  meteo- 
rology, climatology,  and  other  branches  of  science  would  be 
incalculable,  and  the  expense  and  confusion  of  constant  al- 
terations avoided.  Messrs.  Keith  Johnston  had  lately  been 
much  engaged  by  him  in  the  rectification  and  completion  of 
the  registration  maps  of  England  and  Wales,  for  the  purpose 
of  insuring  extreme  accuracy  in  his  basis  map  of  the  geogra- 
phical distribution  of  disease  in  England  and  Wales.  This  had 
involved  him  in  a  considerable  extra  outlay,  but  through  the 
recommendation  of  the  Registrar-General,  the  Treasury,  seeing 
the  necessity  of  the  work,  had  expressed  their  approval  of  a 
grant  being  paid  to  Mr.  Haviland  for  the  extra  expenses 
incurred.  He  urged  that  the  artificial  system  adopted  in  de- 
fining the  boundaries  of  the  registration  districts  had  been  the 
cause  of  all  this  extra  work  and  expense,  and  that  it  had 
nothing  whatever  to  recommend  its  continuance  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  was  the  fruitful  source  of  repeated  alterations,  and 
would  continue  to  be  so  whilst  it  was  persevered  in.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  author  showed  that  were  a  natural  system  sub- 
stituted for  the  present  one,  and  our  country  divided  into 
districts  regulated  by  its  watershed  and  river  system,  we 
Bhould  then  have  in  every  di  ifci  id  a  Cocoa  of  scientific  inquiry, 
whether  it  be  as  to  the  rainfall,  temperature,  prevalence  or 
strength  of  winds,  agricultural  statistics,  the  produce  of  our 
fields,  our  mines,  or  our  rivers,  or  for  the  purpose  of  registering 
the  occupations,  the  diseases  or  the  deaths  of  the  people. 
Moreover,  such  a  system  would  form  the  best  basis  in  ftp  for 
every  future  census,  and  being  once  established  upon  a  well 
considered  aud  natural  plan,  would  do  away  with  the  necessity 
of  those  ettin  d   al'.i  TatioiH  which  are  now  year  by  year  going 


on,  to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  scientific  student.  In  France 
the  watershed  system  is  adopted  in  defining  and  naming  the 
departments,  it  is  vastly  superior  to  our  own,  and  although 
its  deficiencies  are  numerous,  yet  they  will  act  as  beacons  to 
us.  The  author  was  well  aware  that  such  a  revolution  could 
not  be  accomplished  under  ten  years,  therefore  he  urged  the 
necessity  of  commencing  it  at  once.  Should  the  natural 
system  be  adopted  before  1881,  it  would  bs  ready  for  the  cen- 
sus of  that  year,  by  which  time  the  Registrar-General  will 
have  completed  two  more  decades  of  mortuai-y  records  under 
the  present  system,  and,  with  the  one  (1851-60)  which  Mr. 
Haviland  had  geographised,  will  form  a»  most  important 
foundation  for  all  future  enquiry.  Mr.  Haviland  proposed 
that  a  committee  should  be  formed  to  take  the  whole  matter 
into  consideration,  and  report  thereon,  first  to  the  British 
Association,  and  then  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 


THE  SEWAGE  QJJESTIM. 


SPECIAL  EEPOET. 

(Prepared  expressly  for  the  Medical  Press.) 

No.  VIII. 

THE    CRAIGENTINNY  SEWAGE  MEADOWS, 

NEAR   EDINBURGH. 

These  meadows  have  long  been  notorious,  as  the  most 
filthy  and  offensive  plots  of  cultivated  ground  in  Great 
Britain.  They  are  also  remarkable  for  their  so-called  ex- 
treme fertility  in  producing  the  largest  produce  of  a  coarse, 
rank,  and  washy  grass,  which,  like  brewer's  grains,  is  only 
fit  for  the  food  of  milch  cows,  pent  up  in  the  close  sheds 
of  a  town  dairy,  where  quantity  and  not  quality  of  milk 
is  the  desideratum. 

They  are  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of  Edin- 
burgh, upon  the  sandy  shore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and 
they  have  an  area  of  about  250  acres.  The  sewage  is 
poured  upon  them  from  an  open  sewer  called  the  "  Foul 
Bum,"  which  drains  a  district  in  Edinburgh  with  about 
80,000  inhabitants,  where  water-closets  are  not  in  general 
use.  The  Bum  runs  eastward  and  northward  from  the  city, 
and  passes  through  a  small  sewage  farm  of  about  thirty  acres 
(the  Lochend  farm),  twenty  of  which  are  in  permanent 
grass,  and  the  rest  in  Italian  rye  grass.  The  tenant  of 
this  farm  takes  the  sewage  when  he  likes,  and  he  also 
takes  as  much  of  it  as  he  likes,  and  the  rest  of  it  runs 
eastward  in  the  open  Bum  to  the  Craigentinny  meadows, 
and  thence,  if  not  wanted,  to  the  sea.  As  it  p 
through  the  meadows  it  is  distributed  upon  them  in  the 
most  profuse  manner,  rendering  the  ground  a  swampy 
sewage  morass  ;  in  fact,  the  eflluent  water  which  runs  off 
by  many  channels,  and  trickles  away  to  the  sea-shore,  is 
aa  foul  as  it  can  well  be.  The  smell  from  the  open  Bum 
and  the  swampy  meadow  is  so  powerful  that  it  is  offensive 
to  the  whole  neighbourhood.  The  soldiers  at  the  neigh- 
bouring cavalry  barracks  at  Piershill  complain  of  it  as  B 
serious  nuisance,  and  say  that  at  times  is  quite  sickening. 
Dr.  Ligertwood,  the  surgeon  of  the  Nth  Hussars,  attributes 
the  absence  ofdittMA  among  the  .soldiers  while  stationed 
there,  in  1868,  to  the  fact  that  the  site  of  the  barraoka  b 
open,  and  well  exposed  to  the  sea  breeze,  which  counter- 
act! any  evil  influence  from  proximity  to  such  fields,  and 
thus,  lie  says,  they  maintained  their  health  "  in  spite  ''  of 
the  nuisance. 

But  although  the  quantity  of  sewage  thus  put  upon  the 
land  is  enormous,  yet   a  large   amount  of  it    is    -till  per- 
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niitted  to  flow  into  the  sea  unutilized,  notwithstanding 
that  there  is  plenty  of  land  at  a  slightly  higher  level  upon 
which  it  might  he  distributed.  Looking  at  the  fact,  as 
set  forth  in  the  constantly  reiterated  statements  of  those 
who  speak  of  the  large  profits  of  the  Craigentinny  farm, 
that  from  £24  to  £36  an  acre  are  realized  from  the  use  of 
sewage  upon  a  barren  waste,  it  is  remarkable,  at  first 
sight,  that  aay  of  the  sewage  should  be  allowed  to  run  to 
waste  while  there  is  an  acre  of  land  to  utilize  it.  The 
paradox,  however,  is  easily  explained,  for  as  there  is  but 
a  limited  demand  for  Italian  rye  grass,  which  is  the  only 
crop  that  can  be  profitably  cultivated,  it  would  be  folly  to 
produce  more  of  it  than  can  be  sold.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  to  the  meadows,  in  1866,  there  were  acres  upon  acres 
of  the  grass  rotting  upon  the  ground,  because  the  cattle 
plague  had  killed  the  cows,  and  the  demand  for  such 
fodder  had  ceased.  The  sewage,  therefore,  was  running 
away  to  sea  by  its  natural  channel,  and  the  ground  was 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  We  had  great  difficulty  in 
finding  the  man  who  had  charge  of  it,  and  he  told  us  that 
they  would  gladly  give  the  grass  to  anybody  who  would 
cut  it  and  carry  it  away,  and  that  during  the  year  they 
had  not  realized  above  £7  au  a:re  for  even  the  best  plots 
•of  the  ground. 

The  soil  of  the  meadows  at  the  lower  part  is  almost 
entirely  sand,  reclaimed  from  the  sea-shore,  but  at  higher 
levels  it  is  good  arable  land.  A  little  of  the  higher  land 
(about  eight  acres)  is  irrigated  by  means  of  a  steam  pump, 
but  as  Ave  have  already  said,  there  is  no  inclination  to 
utilize  any  more  of  this  land,  although  it  is  not  more  than 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  burn,  because  of 
the  limited  demand  for  the  succulent  produce  ;  the  sewage, 
therefore,  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste,  and  the  land  is  culti- 
vated with  ordinary  manures. 

It  will  be  evident  from  this  that  the  Craigentinny  mea- 
dows are  not  examples  of  what  should  be  done  with 
sewage,  but  rather  of  what  can  be  done  with  it,  when  all 
sanitary  considerations  are  out  of  the  question,  and  when, 
at  the  will  of  the  tenant,  the  sewage  can  be  utilized  or 
not.  But  how  would  it  be  if  there  was  no  neighbouring 
sea- shore  for  the  reception  of  the  sewage,  and  the  purifica- 
tion of  it  by  proper  irrigation  were  an  imperative  necessity? 
The  answer  is  self-evident,  for  the  rank  grass  would  have 
to  be  sold  in  an  overstocked  market  for  what  it  would 

fetch. 
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OINTMENT    OF    NITRATE    OF    MERCURY. 

Ms.  R.  Rottur  in  the  Chicago  Pharmacist  gives  the  fol- 
lowing formula  : — 

Take  of  Mercury,  \\  oz.  ; 

Xitric  acid  (sp.  grav.  l-420),  3.1  oz. ; 
Lard,  16£  oz. 

The  directions  are,  that  the  mercury  should  be  dissolved  in 
900  grains  of  the  nitric  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  that  the 
solution  should  be  kept  gently  warm  so  that  crystallization 
should  not  take  place.  The  lard  is  melted  in  a  suitable 
vessel,  and  when  moderately  warm  the  remainder  of  the 
nitric  acid  is  added  without  stirring  as  long  as  moderate  effer- 
vescence continues,  if  this  effervescence  becomes  too  violent  it 
is  removed  from  the  fire,  and  replaced  when  the  action  begins  to 


slacken ;  it  is  again  removed  from  the  fire  and  when  it  begins  to 
stiffen  the  mercurial  solution  is  adde  J  and  mixed  thoroughly. 
The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  produce  uniformity  of  result  by 
conducting  the  two  stages  of  the  operation  separately,  he 
therefore  uses  part  of  his  acid  to  make  the  mercuric  nitrate  and 
oxidizes  the  fatty  acid  by  the  remainder  of  the  nitric  acid  in  a 
separate  operation.  The  process  is  certainly  more  ' '  chemical  " 
in  its  character,  and  is  likely  to  lead  to  better  results  in  the 
hands  of  inexperienced  operators  than  the  pharmacopceiacal 
one.  We  have  tried  the  process  and  find  that  it  gives  fair  residts. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  American  ounce  is  an 
ounce  troy. 

COLLYRirM    OF   ATROPIA. 

M.  Sichel  gives  the  following  in  the  Jour.ial  de  Pharmacie 
for  August : — 
Neutral  sulphate  of  atropia         "01  of  a  gramme  1         part. 

Distilled  water  10-  „  1000     ,, 

Glycerine       ...         ...         ...       5*  ,,  500       ,, 

This  preparation  may  be  used  for  dropping  into  the  eye,  or 
smearing  round  it.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  possesses  no  ad- 
vantage over  that  proposed  by  the  Editor  of  this  "Summary  " 
many  years  since,  the  following  is  his  formula  :  one  decigramme 
(1*543  grain*)  of  atropia  are  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  spirit 
and  added  to  20  gramu  grains)  of  distilled  glycerine 

without  stirring,  and  the  mixture  is  then  subjected  to  a  gentle 
heat  for  half-an-hour  to  evaporate  the  alcohol.  This  will 
contain  about  two  grains  to  the  ounce  of  the  atropia.  It  may  be 
diluted  for  dropping  into  the  eye  with  three  parts  of  water.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  glycerine  used  in  connection 
with  eye  lotions,  should  not  only  be  distilled  and  therefore  give 
no  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  but  it  should  be  perfectly 
sweet  to  the  nose.  Distilled  glycerine  may,  and  frequently 
contain  volatile  products  of  an  irritating  nature. 

GLTCERINE     AND    TANNIN. 

The  same  journal  gives  a  formula  for  the  above  preparation, 
which  h  used  extensively  in  Paris  as  a  remedy  for  sore  nipples. 
It  differs  from  the  tomtit  of  the  Pharinacopceia 

in  containing  50  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid  instead  of  20  per 
cent. 

Take  of  tannic  acid,      5  grammes  ; 
Pure  glycerine,  5  grammes. 
Dissolve  with  the  aid  of  heat. 

BLISTERING   TISSUE. 

MM.  Delpech  and  Guichard  publish  the  following  formula  : 
Take  of  Gelatine,  30  grs.  ; 
Water,  150  grs. ; 
Alcohol,  150  grs.  ; 
Cantharidate  of  potash,   6  grs. ; 
Glycerine,  9s. 

Thin  gutta-percha  is  covered  with  this  material  so  that 
about  four  millimetre  square  should  receive  1-8  to  1-7  of  can- 
tharidate of  potash. 

The  advantage  claimed  is  the  non-volatility  of  cantharidate 
of  potash  compared  with  cantharidine. 

Cantharidine,  as  mentioned  in  our  "  Summary  of  Science  " 
some  time  ago  seems  to  act  as  a  fatty  acid,  and  forms  well 
defined  and  crystallizable  salts,  which  possess  the  vesicating 
property  of  cantharid.ne  itself. 

As  regards  the  merits  of  MM.  Delpech  and  Guichard's  pre- 
paration we  cannot  say  anything,  not  having  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  trying  it,  but  one  important  objection  to  it  is,  the 
enormous  expense  of  cantharidine,  and  until  this  is  reduced  we 
do  not  think  that  any  preparation  in  which  this  substance  is 
used  can  come  into  use. 

There  is  another  point  which  requires  correction  ;  cantha- 
ridine is  not  practically  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

The  Editor  determined  this  point  by  placing  one  grain  of 
cantharidine  upon  a  watch-^lass  and  putting  this  in  a  large 
glass  case,  where  light  and  air,  but  no  dust  had  access  to  it. 
At  the  expiration  of  six  years  it  showed  no  signs  of  loss,  nor 
were  even  the  edges  of  the  crystals  rounded  as  they  would  be 
if  volatilization  had  taken  place. 

LIQUOR    CARBONIS    DETERGENS. 

The  following  formula  appeared  in  an  obscure  corner  of  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Pluirmaccutical  Journal.     We  are   as- 
sured that  it  is  the  original  formula  for  the  above  preparation 
which  has  been  used  to  some  extent  in  the  Profession  : — 
Take  of  Bruised  bark  of  Quillaya  saponaria,  i  lbs.  ; 
Sp.  Wine  (methylated  65  per  cent.),  5  gals. 
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Heat  to  ebullition  and  macerate  for  some  days  in  a  sand  or 
water-bath.  This  tincture  is  then  used  for  the  preparation 
of  saponified  coal-tar  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Take  of  Coal  Tar   gxxxij. ; 

Tinct.  of  Saponaria,  gixxvj. 

Digest  eight  days  in  a  water  or  sand-bath  at  a  moderate 
temperature,  occasionally  stirring  the  mixture  and  then  filter- 
ing for  use. 

The  Quilla  saponaria  is  now  a  well-known  bark  which  pro- 
duces a  saponaceous  decoction  of  a  detergent  nature,  an  ac- 
count of  this  bark  which  is  indigenous  to  Mexico  will  be 
found  in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal  some  years  back. 

It  belongs  to  the  Rosacea,  and  is  a  hardy  evergreen  shrub. 
The  chief  chemical  characteristic  is  the  large  amount  of  saponine 
(Ci-2  H-20  O7  ),  a  white  non  crystallizable  powder,  also  found  in 
senega  root,  saponariee  and  many  other  well  known  plants. 
It  produces  in  water  a  frothy  solution,  and  the  powder  ex- 
cites violent  sneezing.  It  forms  a  precipitate  with  neutral 
acetate  of  lead,  it  also  contains  crystals  of  oxalate  and  tartrate 
of  calcium,  which  are  so  interwoven  amongst  the  structure  of 
the  bark  that  a  thin  section  of  that  substance  forms  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  microscopic  sections  of  its  class  known. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Coating  pills  —Mr.  Ebert,  in  the  Chicago  Pharmacist  re- 
commends the  use  of  an  etherial  solution  of  resin  for  coating 
pills. 

Substitute  for  lint. — Mr.  Pownall  says  that  finely 
picked  oakum  has  been  used  successfully  as  a  substitute  for 
lint. 

Cantharides. — The  young  insect  is  said  to  contain  no  can- 
tharidine,  and  to  be  destitute  of  blistering  properties. 
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REDUCTION  IN  THE  SUBSCRIPTION  OF  OUR 
JOURNAL. 

THE   NEW   POSTAL   REGULATIONS. 

The  course  which  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular 
shall  pursue  in  reference  to  the  new  postal  arrangements 
has  been  a  subject  of  anxious  consideration  with  us.  On 
the  one  hand  we  have  felt  bound  to  give  our  subscribers 
the  entire  benefit  of  the  reduction  in  our  expenditure,  and 
the  cpuestion  has  been  only  in  what  way  that  could  best  be 
done.  On  the  other  hand,  the  postal  authorities  inter- 
posed so  many  disabilities  and  obstructions  to  the  carrying 


out  of  our  intention  that  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  do 
so.  In  fact,  the  Postal  Act  appears  to  have  been  carefully 
framed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  improvements  in 
such  periodicals  as  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular,, 
and  to  confine  the  benefits  of  the  halfpenny  postage  to 
ordinary  newspapers,  and  we  have  been  obliged,  therefore, 
to  submit  to  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  Post  Office. 

It  is  right  that  our  subscribers  should  be  aware  of  the 
exact  circumstances.  Our  expenditure  is  reduced  by  one 
farthing  per  copy,  or  Is.  Id.  for  each  annual  subscriber. 
We  have  felt  that  the  remission  of  the  sum  would  be  in- 
significant, and  would  make  our  subscription  accounts 
complicated  in  the  working,  and  we  have  resolved,  there- 
fore, to  reduce  the  rate  for  advanced  payment  with  the 
new  year  to  ,£1,  and  thus  add  one-half  more  to  the  bomis 
which  the  postal  authorities  offer  our  readers. 

We  have  said  that  the  postal  authorities  have  desired  to 
prevent  journals  like  ours  from  availing  themselves  of  the 
new  arrangements,  and  they  have  attempted  to  do  so  by 
enacting  that  no  periodical  shall  pass  for  the  halfpenny 
which  is  stitched.  While  we  feel  that  it  is  a  narrow- 
minded  and  illiberal  policy  in  a  professedly  Liberal  Go- 
vernment to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  publishers 
making  their  periodicals  as  perfect  as  possible,  Ave  are  com- 
pelled to  obey,  and  in  future  our  Journal  will  be  delivered 
carefully  cut,  but  not  stitched.  It  likewise  deprives  us  of 
the  privilege  of  re-transmission. 

The  Medical  Press  and  Circular  will  in  future  be 
the  cheapest  medical  Journal  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
we  pledge  ourselves,  that  if  our  efforts  can  avail,  its  value 
as  a  professional  and  scientific  record  shall  increase  as  its 
price  decreases.  As  the  success  of  any  publication  depends 
primarily  upon  the  efforts  of  its  subscribers  to  obtain  ad- 
ditional supporters  amongst  friends  at  home  or  at  a  dis- 
tance, we  appeal  to  those  who  know  the  independence  and 
impartiality  of  the  conductors  of  this  Journal  to  further 
extend  its  influence  and  promote  the  best  interests  of  our 
common  profession. 


OPENING  OF  THE  MEDICAL  SESSION, 
1870-71. 

After  our  usual  custom,  we  this  week  present  our 
readers  with  abstracts  of  the  Opening  Addresses,  or  Intro- 
ductory Lectures,  as  they  are  more  properly  called,, 
delivered  on  the  1st  and  3rd  of  the  month  at  the  various 
Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Schools  of  Medicine. 

The  dreadful  war,  now  so  bitterly  waged  on  the  Con- 
tinent, was  made  by  several  of  the  lecturers  a  text,  from 
which  good  and  wholesome  lessons  were  drawn ;  at 
University  College,  indeed  the  chief  part  of  Mr.  Berkeley 
Hill's  most  interesting  lecture  related  to  military  surgery 
and  hygiene,  and  came  well  from  one  who  had  so  recently 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  hospitals  of  Saarbritck  and 
Sedan.  We  may  congratulate  Mr.  Hill  on  his  perfect 
coolness,  under  the  occasional  uproarious  outburst  of 
applause  from  the  Dppei  regions  of  the  theatre,  which 
might  indeed  have  been  overwhelming,  we  will  not  say 
to  a  modest  man,  but  certainly  to  a  nervous  one. 

Westminster   Hospital   was  happy    in    selecting    Dr. 
Sturges  as  its  introductory  orator,  and  it  was  most  pi 
to  observe  there  the  marked   attention  paid,  not  only  by 
the  students  and  visitors,  but  also  by  the  ataff  of  the 
hospital,   who   mustered   In    very  full   attendance,     Dr. 
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Sturges  set  himself,  with  good  effect,  to  teach  men  how 
to  learn  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  how  to  practice 
it  for  a  livelihood  in  a  way  that  would  be  straightforward, 
honest,  and  elevating  both  to  themselves  and  their 
patients.  The  doctor  was  to  be,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  a  healer,  and  not  a  dealer  in  drugs  professing  to 
have  a  physic  for  every  inoital  ache  and  pain,  and  likely 
to  succeed  only  as  he  managed  to  hitch  the  lever  on 
which  he  sought  to  raise  himself  to  fame  securely  on  the 
fulcrum  of  human  credulity.  The  words  of  a  good 
physician  were  aptly  quoted  by  Dr.  Sturges  as  follows  : 
''  When  I  began  my  career  I  had  for  every  disease  twenty 
medicines,  and  now,  at  the  close  of  my  career,  I  may  say 
there  are  twenty  diseases  for  which  I  have  not  one 
remedy."  This  may  seem  to  the  student  a  discouraging 
piece  of  experience,  but  we  believe  the  words  were  those 
of  Radcliffe,  the  greatest  practical  physician  that  the 
two  past  centuries  ever  saw.  A  man  who  observed 
closely,  quickly  guaged  and  made  available  the  merits  of 
the  inventions  of  his  day,  was  faithful  and  honest  even  to 
madness,  and  left,  as  the  results  of  wealth  amassed  in  high 
and  honourable  work,  the  infirmary  and  library  at  Oxford, 
both  of  which  bear  his  name.  We  would  gladly  dwell  at 
length  on  many  other  of  the  excellent  lectures  with 
which  this  session  has  commenced  ;  a  most  commendable 
feature,  in  our  opinion  is,  that  the  lecturers  devoted  them- 
selves generally  to  giving  good  and  plain  advice  to  the 
students  as  to  how  they  were  to  learn  the  profession  of 
physic  and  fit  themselves  for  its  practice.  The  criticisms 
of  some  of  the  teachers  on  the  examining  boards  could 
not  be  said  to  be  out  of  place,  and  we  recommend  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  London  to  glance  over  Dr. 
Cayley's  address  at  Middlesex  Hospital.  We  entirely 
agree  with  Dr.  Cay  ley,  and  do  not  think  the  sole  object 
of  student  life  i3  to  pass  examinations.  Looking  back  to 
men  who  have  carried  off  high  university  honours,  it  is 
painful  to  see  how  many  of  them  have  been  utter  failures 
as  practical  physicians  and  surgeons.  A  story  is  told  of 
an  M.B.  in  high  honours  entering  upon  office  as  house 
physician,  and  prescribing  a  very  scientific  and  complex 
pill,  which,  when  made,  had  to  be  placed  in  a  drawer,  as 
no  pill  box  could  be  found  big  enough  to  contain  it. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Sutton  will  be  found  given  in 
extento  in  our  journal,  and  we  trust  will  be  read  from 
first  to  last.  We  would  earnestly  BAT  to  students  mind 
what  Dr.  Sutton  says,  and  be  known  as  painstaking 
physicians  and  surgeons,  don't  seek  to  cultivate  a  habit 
of  "  seeing  at  a  glance  "  too  early.  To  some  this  faculty 
comes  as  they  gain  experience,  and  a  valuable  faculty  it 
is  when  it  thus  grows  by  degrees,  and  almost  uncon- 
sciously, in  one  who  has  begun  as  a  plodding  painstaking 
man,  but  for  a  man  to  aim  at  such  a  method  as  likely  to 
give  his  patients  confidence,  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare, 
likely  to  lead  to  ridiculous,  if  not  serious,  blunders  and 
irreparable  loss  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

We  know  that  it  is  o  le  thing  to  preach  and  another  to 
practice,  and  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  to  give  good  advice 
or  even  to  manufacture  eloquent  well-turned  phrases,  but 
we  feel  sure  we  may  affirm  of  one  and  all  of  the  lecturers 
who  have  this  year  opened  our  medical  schools,  that  the 
students  will  find  that  as  they  say  so  they  do.  As  the 
session  progresses  the  new  student  will  become  more 
familiar  with  his  lecturers,  he  will  see  them  during  their 
work  in  the  theatre,  the  wards,  or  the  out-patient  room 
of  the  hospital ;  he  will  there  see  with  what  laborious 


and  patient  toil  the  hospital  physician  or  surgeon  gathers 
that  learning  and  experience  which  enables  him  at  the 
Opening  of  the  Session  to  address  to  the  students  words  of 
valuable  counsel  and  advice,  and  to  speak  as  one  with 
the  authority  of  experience. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  to  all  students,  set  your- 
selves to  the  one  object  of  thoroughly  learning  your 
profession  in  all  its  branches,  so  that  when  a  few  years 
hence  you  may  be  engaged  in  practice  either  for  your- 
selves, or  as  assistants,  you  may  not  have  on  meeting 
with  a  rather  unusual  case  of  surgery  or  midwifery,  at 
once  to  run  for  the  aid  of  those  better  taught  than  your- 
selves, and  see  them  do  with  ease  that  which  you  ought 
to  have  been  able  to  do  with  equal  facility  had  you  but 
made  good  use  of  your  opportunities  while  at  the  hospital . 

The  chances  you  have  of  learning  while  at  the  hospital 
will  not  come  again  ;  in  the  case  just  propounded  you 
learn  doubtless,  but  it  is  probably  at  a  considerable  loss 
of  standing  and  repute,  and  it  will  avail  you  little  to 
display  gold  medals  and  certificates  of  honour  before  your 
patients  if  they  find  that  when  you  meet  with  a  case  of 
broken  bone,  or  encounter  a  breech  presentation,  or  a 
head  descending  a  little  out  of  accordance  with  the 
teaching  of  your  bonk,  you  are  at  once  obliged  to  send 
for  the  assistance  of  another  practitioner,  who  may  by  his 
doing,  if  courtesy  restrains  his  tongue,  convince  people 
that  the  case  was  most  simple  and  perfectly  easy  of 
management. 

If,  in  the  course  of  your  learning,  medals  and  prizes 
befall  you,  well  and  good,  but  don't  go  away  from  the 
beaten  path  to  gather  such  flowers  as  these  ;  remember, 
you  who  are  gifted  with  high  and  brilliant  talent,  that 
the  lame  man  who  keeps  on  in  the  road  will  outstrip 
him,  who,  though  fleet  of  foot,  strays  from  the  path  after 
dazzling  trifles. 


CROYDON  SEWAGE  AND  THE  TOWN  WELL. 

OCR  worthy  contemporary,  The  Croydon  Chronicle,  is 
very  wrath  with  us  for  saying,  in  our  Special  Report  of 
the  Croydon  Sewage  Farm  which  was  published  last 
week,  that  "  the  whole  of  the  subsoil  water  of  the  locality 
(of  Beddington)  is  so  tainted  as  to  be  unfit  for  drinking 
purposes,  and  that  every  well  is  polluted  ;  in  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  analytical  enquiries  of  Dr.  Frankland,  as  stated 
by  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  chalk  well  in  Croydon,  from  which 
the  water  supply  for  the  town  is  obtained,  is  charged  to 
a  large  extent  with  nitrates  and  the  other  oxydised  pro- 
ducts of  sewage."  This  statement,  according  to  our  con- 
temporary, is  a  pure  invention,  for  he  says,  "  we  are 
quite  convinced  that  Dr.  Carpenter  never  stated  anything 
of  the  kind,  even  in  the  loftiest  flights  of  his  conjectural 
imaginings."  That  there  may  have  been  very  lofty 
flights  in  Dr.  Carpenter's  conjectural  imaginings,  even 
with  so  prosaic  a  subject  as  Croydon  sewage,  is  most 
probable,  and  we  are  ready  to  admit  as  much  if  it  would 
in  any  degree  calm  the  wrath  of  our  contemporary,  who 
is  the  Doctor's  near  neighbour,  and  who  is,  no  doubt,  a 
reliable  authority  in  this  matter.  But,  for  all  this,  we 
cannot  go  so  far  as  to  allow  that  our  statement  is  a  pure 
invention,  and  "  that  Dr.  Carpenter  never  stated  any- 
thing of  the  kind  ; "  for  if  our  contemporary  will  turn 
to  a  note  on  page  16  of  a  little  pamphlet — which  was 
published  at  the  close  of  last  year  by  Mr.  Warren,  of  the 
High  street,  Croydon — entitled  "Some  Points  in  the 
Physiological  and  Medical  Aspects  of  Sewage  Irrigation, 
a  paper  read  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Bristol, 
Oct.  2,  1869  ;  to  which  is  also  appended  a  paper  on  the 
Influence  of  Sewer  Gas   on.   the  Public   Health,     By 
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Alfred  Carpenter,  M.D.  ;  price  one  shilling,"  lie  will  there 
find  that  Dr.  Carpenter  makes  the  following  statement  : 
— "  This  subject  (the  presence  of  nitrates,  &c,  in  water) 
was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  in  London  some  time  since,  and  I 
asked  Dr.  Frankland  to  explain  this  anomaly  (the  exist- 
ence, we  presume,  of  nitrates  in  the  Croydon  well).  He 
did  so  by  stating  that  he  believed  that  the  Croydon  well  was 
contaminated  with  sewage  elements  by  percolation  from  the 
irrigated  fields  at  Beddington."  The  italics  are  ours,  and 
they  show  the  ground  on  which  we  rested  our  statement, 
"  that  according  to  the  analytical  enquiries  of  Dr.  Frank- 
land,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  chalk  well  in  Croy- 
don, from  which  the  water  supply  for  the  town  is  ob- 
tained, is  charged  to  a  large  extent  with  nitrates  and  the 
other  oxydised  products  of  sewage."  We  know,  of  course, 
that  Dr.  Carpenter  will  not  admit  this  to  be  the  case,  for, 
on  the  one  hand,  he  declares  the  water  to  be  magnificent, 
and,  on  the  other,  he  proclaims  the  total  absence  of 
danger  from  sewage  irrigation.  As  to  the  other  wells  of 
the  locality,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  subsoil 
water  of  the  sewage  farm,  we  beg  to  assure  our  esteemed 
contemporary  that  the  charges  we  have  brought  against 
their  purity  are  derived  from  our  own  personal  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  from  many  analytical  investigations. 
Lastly,  we  beg  to  say  that  if  our  contemporary  should 
feel  inclined  to  continue  this  discussion,  we  should,  in 
common  with  others  who  take  a  large  interest  in  the 
sewage  question,  be  much  obliged  if  he  would  inform  us 
of  the  exact  condition  of  the  scheme  for  forming  a  com- 
pany to  rent  and  manage  the  sewage  farms  of  Croydon, 
and  how  many  of  the  townspeople,  who  have  heard,  and 
perhaps  seen,  so  much  of  the  valuable  results  of  sewage 
farming,  have  taken  shares  in  the  project ;  for,  after  all, 
as,  no  doubt,  he  will  admit,  the  most  practical  and,  re- 
liable test  of  the  value  of  sewage  is  the  money  confidence 
reposed  in  it  by  those  who  have  really  had  experience  of 
its  profitable  results, — who  have  seen,  for  example,  that 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  seasons,  the  most  magnificent 
crops  of  milk-pruducing  and  flesh-forming  succulent 
grass  are  obtained,  and  that  in  such  a  dry  season  as  the 
present  the  experimental  crop  of  mangold  "  is  estimated 
at  forty  tons  an  acre." 


THE  MILK  OF  DISEASED  COWS. 

In  our  impression  of  the  21st  ultimo  we  referred  to  the 
subject  of  the  influence  which  the  milk  of  diseased  cows 
was  likely  to  exercise  upon  the  health  of  those  who  con- 
sumed it.  Since  we  wrote,  the  Annual  Report  (for  1869) 
of  Mr.  Simon,  Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  has 
been  published  ;  and  we  find  in  it  a  report  from  Dr. 
Thome  "  On  the  effects  produced  on  the  human  subject 
by  consumption  of  milk  from  cows  having  foot-and-mouth 
disease."  Dr.  Thome's  inquiries  were  conducted  in  several 
small  towns  in  Sussex,  Noriolk,  and  Hertford,  where  large 
numbers  of  dairy  cows  affected  with  the  disease  were 
located.  The  investigations  were  carried  out  with  great 
care,  but  the  results  were  not  so  satisfactory,  either  nega- 
tively, or  affirmatively,  as  could  have  been  desired.  How- 
ever Dr.  Thorne  concludes  from  them  : — 

"  1st.  That  a  disease  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  the  human  subject  when  the  milk  of  cows  ■offering 
from  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  has  been  freely  used  with- 
out being  boiled,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  this 
affection  is  of  a  specific  nature  or  not ;  but  it  seems  to 
consist  in  a  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  accom- 
panied by  febrile  disturbance,  the  presence  of  vesicles  on 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  which 
havmg  ruptured  leave  superficial  ulcerations,  and,  at 
times,  a  perpetic  eruption  about  the  exterior  of  the  lips. 

"2ml.  That  in  :i  very  large  number  of  cases  the  milk  of 
cows,  undoubtedly  affected,  has  been  used  without  pro- 
ducing any  noticeable  morbid  effects.  The  absence  of 
this  result  may,  though  only  to  an  inconsiderable  extent, 


have  been  due  to  the  smallness  of  consumption,  and  the 
boiling  of  the  milk." 

Commenting  upon  Dr.  Thome's  report,  Mr.  Simon 
says,  "that  whilst  admitting  the  poisonous  nature  of  milk 
derived  from  cows  affected  with  pleuro-pneumonia,  there 
may  be  circumstances  affecting  it  before  its  actual  con- 
sumption, which  might  modify  or  destroy  its  noxious 
properties,  and,  on  the  whole,  he  concludes  that  he  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that  such  milk  should  not  be  unre- 
strictedly sold  for  human  consumption." 

Dr.  Thorne  states  that  this  kind  of  milk  was  found  to 
produce  fatal  effect  when  drank  by  young  pigs.  More 
than  a  year  ago  a  Government  Veterinary  Inspector  made 
a  similar  observation. 

We  learn  from  Dr.  Cameron,  Analyst  to  the  City  of 
Dublin,  and  under  whose  direction  the  supervision  of  the 
sale  of  all  kinds  of  food  in  that  City  is  conducted,  that 
there  was  recently  an  outbreak  of  foot-and-mouth  disease 
in  Dublin.  The  malady  appears  to  have  been  extremely 
weak,  whole  herds  becoming  ill  and  recovering  'therefrom 
in  less  than  a  week.  The  deaths  were  very  few,  though 
there  were  thousands  of  cases.  The  milk  was  repeatedly 
examined,  but,  except  in  a  few  hard  cases,  it  did  not  pre- 
sent an  abnormal  appearance. 

Dr.  Cameron  made  minute  inquiries  relative  to  the 
effect  which  the  milk  of  the  affected  animals  produced 
upon  those  who  consumed  it,  but  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiries were  generally  of  a  very  negative  character.  He 
gave  some  milk  obtained  from  a  very  sick  cow  to  a  cat, 
which  immediately  after  became  ill  with  diarrhoea,  and 
affected  with  extensive  superficial  ulcers  on  the  tongue 
and  inside  part  of  the  lips.  The  only  decided  case 
amongst  man,  which  came  under  Dr.  Cameron's  notice 
was  that  of  a  whole  family  of  children  who  simultaneously 
became  affected  with  severe  vesicular  eruptions  on  the 
tongue,  lips  (inside),  and  palate.  It  was  found  that  the 
cows  which  supplied  the  milk  (which  formed  in  an  un- 
cooked state  a  large  part  of  their  food)  were  severely 
affected  with  foot-and-mouth  disease.  These  children 
suffered  for  some  days  from  pyrexia  and  had  diarrhoea, 
which,  Dr.  Cameron  was  forced  to  conclude,  were  pro- 
duced by  the  use  of  the  milk  of  the  diseased  cows. 

In  Dublin,  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  sale 
of  the  milk  of  cattle  suffering  from  foot-and-mouth 
disease  ;  and  should  the  malady  re-appear,  we  believe 
that  the  most  stringent  measures  will  be  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  consumption  of  the  milk  of  any  cows  that  may 
become  affected — however  slightly — with  the  disease. 


SCOTLAND. 


Several  of  the  female  medical  students  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  permission  granted  to  them  by  the  lec- 
turers in  Surgeon's  Hall,  and  are  engaged  in  dissecting  in 
Dr.  Handyside's  rooms. 

Dr.  Allman's  resignation  has  been  accepted  by  the 
Edinburgh  University  Court. 


About  the  "War  and  "Wounded 
Our  readers  will  remember  the    Birmingham  Fund, 
raised   by   our    indefatigable    and   worthy   confrere,    Mr. 

Sampson  Gamgee.    Here  is  some  account  of  it  by  Mr. 
Gamgee  : — 

The  large  stock  of  clothing,  Wrappers,  blankets,  ban- 
dages, lint,  and  other  material;  tonfe  il.ute.1  have  DM1  lor- 
warded  in  assorted  parcels  naver  less  than  twice,  otten  four 
times,  weekly,  so  that  contributors  may  comfort  themselves 
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in  the  thought  that  their  help  was  made  available,  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  for  the  beneficent  purpose  to  which  it 
was  destined. 

It  has  not  been  such  an  easy  matter  to  forward  the  sur- 
gical instruments,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  makera 
held  but  a  very  small  stock,  altogether  unequal  to  the  sudden 
and  extensive  demand  ;  and  that  the  trade  being  a  compa- 
ratively small  one,  the  means  of  production  did  not  admit 
of  rapid  expansion.  At  one  moment,  the  stock  of  suitable 
surgical  needles  in  Redditch  was  quite  exhausted,  and  a 
person  specially  commissioned  to  buy  artery  forceps  in 
Sheffield  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  a  single  good  pair, 
after  two  days'  persevering  search.  There  would  have  been 
no  difficulty  in  spending  one,  two,  or  three  thousand  pounds 
in  an  indiscriminate  collection  of  surgical  appliances,  but 
the  difficulty  was  to  select  just  those  instruments  which 
were  most  needed  on  the  field,  to  arrest  bleeding,  and  by 
stemming  the  out-tlow  of  life's  stream,  render  possible  the 
employment  of  soothing  agents,  food,  and  other  comforts  of 
slower  operation.  Acting  on  this  principle,  we  have  sent 
out  5SS  tourniquets  to  strap  round  Limbs  in  which  the  main 
vessels  have  been  wounded  ;  of  artery  forceps  307  pairs  had 
been  despatched,  with  235  little  bull-dog  forceps  to  hold  on 
faithfully  to  those  bleeding  points  in  the  absence  of  trained 
I  mts.  Our  numerous  parcels  have  collectively  inclosed 
2S2  dozen  assorted  surgical  needles,  281  reels  of  suture  silk, 
and  292  reels  of  metallic  suture  ;  40  bullet  extractors,  191 
pairs  of  scissors,  35  amputating  cases,  and  8  trephining 
yards  of  adhesive  plaister,  360  paiis  of  blan- 
kets, 660  perfectly  cleansed  sponges,  19,200  doses  (two 
grains  each)  of  quinine,  14,000  doses  of  morphia  (each  \ 
grain),  chloroform  enough  for  7,640  operations,  on  an  average 
of  half-an-ounce  for  each  ;  2,<)00  quarts  of  assorted  antisep- 
tics and  styptic3-'for  checking  haemorrhage  and  cleansing 
wounds  ;  15'J  water  pillows,  2,000  yards  of  fine  gutta  percha, 
KM  yards  of  waterproof  sheeting,  600  bottles  of  Preston 
salts,  1,533  yards  of  Christian's  elastic  bandages,  and  nearly 
10,000  flannel  and  calico  bandages,  rolled  by  the  patients  in 
the  General  and  Queen's  Hospitals,  under  the  valued  super- 
intendence of  the  resident  officers  of  these  institutions. 
The  whole  stock  ha3  been  so  subdivided  and  arranged  as  to 
be  easily  distributed  on  the  spot ;  and  the  packing  material 
has  been  chosen  so  as  not  to  be  wasted,  but  directly  useful 
to  the  surgeons  and  nurses  in  their  work.  The  bottles  of 
disinfectants  arc  packed  in  picked  oakum  ;  the  chloroform, 
quinine,  and  cases  of  morphia  in  tine  cotton  wool ;  every 
package  being  labelled  in  English,  French,  and  German,  on 
the  decimal  system.  The  contributors  have  been  informed, 
through  Mr.  Berkley  Hill's  published  letter,  that  the  help 
sent  to  Sedan  proved  most  useful.  Mr.  Priestley  Smith 
reports  from  Bingen,  that  the  instruments  I  contided  to  him 
were  jus"  what  was  wanted.  The  Berlin  Committee  has 
also  approved  the  Birmingham  selection  ;  and  I  know  that 
valuable  cases  have  for  the  last  five  weeks  been  forwarded 
by  my  direction,  through  various  channels,  into  France, 
though  as  yet  no  news  has  been  received  of  their  delivery  ; 
but  as  they  all  bear  the  red  cross,  and  a  printed  inscription 
stating  object  and  contents,  it  is  resonable  to  hope  that 
the  poor  fellows  for  whom  they  are  intended  will  derive  the 
benelit. 


Amongst  the  victims  of  the  war,  we  regret  to  announce 
the  decease  of  Dr.  Rigaud,  resulting  from  over-fatigue  in 
attending  on  the  wounded.  M.  Rigaud  was  well-known 
in  the  south  of  France,  and  his  untimely  death  will  be 
deplored  by  all  who  knew  him,  He  weut,  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  to  serve  his  wounded  countrymen,  and 
laboured  among  them  with  such  devotion  as  to  sacrifice 
his  own  life.  He  was  as  great  a  hero  as  any  of  the  com- 
batants. 

*  » 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Monod,  whose  ambulance  left  London  for  France  last 
week.  He  had  been  in  service  with  the  Red  Cross  all 
through  the  war,  and  freely  gave  us  such  information  as 
we  wished.  He  is  a  son  of  Adolphe  Monod,  the  great 
preacher,  whose  name   will  be   dear    to    many  of   our 


readers,  is  himself  an  atocat,  but  is  now  heart  and  soul 
in  the  work  of  human  kindness  he  has  undertaken.  That 
his  work  is  appreciated  we  may  see  by  our  National 
Society  giving  him  £600  as  a  subscription.  The  French 
Committee  will  receive  subscription  destined  for  his 
ambulance. 

»  » 

Dr.  Thomas  Guy,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  H 
tals,  has  translated  the  pamphlet  of  Professor  E.-inarch, 
of  Kiel,  "  On  Bandaging  on  the  Battle-field."  Esmarch 
recommends  that  every  soldier  taking  part  in  war  should 
be  provided  with  a  new  form  of  bandage,  which  he  could 
use  himself,  if  wounded,  as  the  first  dressing  on  the 
battle-field.  After  great  battles  thousands  of  wounded 
often  lie  for  days  without  help,  and  their  wounds  are 
exposed  to  dust,  damp,  dirt,  insects,  the  sun's  glare,  or,  it 
may  be,  to  prolonged  haemorrhage,  from  the  shaking  to 
which  they  are  subjected  in  removal,  or  the  unskilful 
use  of  bandages.  Professor  Esmarch  recommends  the 
use  of  a  triangular  cloth  of  liuen  or  cotton,  available  for 
application  to  wounds,  however  serious,  in  every  part  of 
the  body.  It  i3  in  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the 
longer  side,  the  base,  being  4  feet,  and  the  others  about 
30  to  36  iuches.  The  great  and  obvious  merit  of  this 
bandage  is  its  shape.  It  is  surprising  in  how  many  forms 
a  soldier,  without  any  previous  training,  could  make  a 
convenient  wrapper  for  wounds  with  a  triangular  piece  of 
cloth,  whereas  experience  has  shown  that  only  long  prac- 
tice gives  the  dexterity  necessary  to  apply  a  long  roll  to 
a  wound.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  Es- 
march's  plan. 

»*» 

Strasbourg  has  been  the  scene  of  many  a  noble  deed, 

and  we  rejoice  to  know  that  her* renowned  Faculty  of 

Medicine  has  been  equal  to  the  occasion.     The  exertions 

of  both  professors  and  students  have  been  worthy  of  the 

brave  defence,  and  to  those  exertions  was,  no  doubt,  due 

the  absence  of  many  additional  miseries.      The  awful 

trial  has  been  passed  through  with  much  less  sickness 

than  might  have  been  anticipated.     Sick  and  wounded 

appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  attended  to  and  well 

cared-for.     We  remember,  naturally,  that  the  Strasbourg 

Faculty  was  one  of  the  most  renowned  in  Europe.     Alas  ! 

that  it  should  have  been  tried  to  such  an  extent.     All 

honour  to  it  that  when  tried  so  severely  it  was  not  found 

wanting. 

* 

•  » 

It  is  said  that  at  Sedan  500  surgsons  fought  in  the 
ranks,  and  left  200  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field. 
Sublime  as  was  their  courage,  it  availed  nothing.  Would 
not  their  skill  have  been  more  precious  to  their  country- 
men than  the  little  service  they  could  render  in   the 

ranks  I 

* 

•  * 

A  confrere  who  reached  London  at  the  end  of  last 
week,  tells  us  that  the  ambulances  near  Sedan  were 
centres  of  pyaemia,  and  that  this  disease  had  also  largely 
prevailed  outside  Metz.  Of  the  inside  he  had  been  able 
to  learn  nothing.  He  also  confirms  other  observers  re- 
specting fever  and  dysentery.  It  seems  quite  possible, 
after  all,  that  disease  may  do  more  than  the  sword  this 
month  and  next. 

•  • 

We  hear  glorious  news  of  our  confrere,  Dr.  McCor- 
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mack,  who  seems  to  be  acquiring  extensive  experience  in 
military  surgery,  and  whose  hospital  is  reported  to  be  in 
excellent  condition.  We  expected  as  much,  and  are  very 
glad  that  British  surgery  is  so  well  represented. 

* 

*  * 

The  National  Society  proposes  to  place  a  sum  of 
.£20,000  at  the  service  of  the  leaders  of  each  of  the  hos- 
tile armies,  of  course  to  be  exclusively  used  for  the  sick 
and  wounded.  Is  not  this  subsidising  governments,  and 
helping  them  to  make  war  ?  Nothing  but  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  sufferers  could  justify  it. 

* 

*  » 

We  learn  from  correspondents  that,  besides  the  diseases 
already  named,  "  sporadic  "  cholera  has  occurred  among 
the  German  troops.  Who  can  say  they  are  not  in  danger 
of  a  fearful  epidemic  of  this  dreaded  scourge  ? 

» 

*  * 

Professor  Longmore  will  not  be  able  to  accompany  the 
English  ambulance.  His  place  will  be  taken  by  Dr. 
Guy,  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  aided  by 
twelve  surgeons  and  more  than  a  hundred  other  persons. 

# 

*  # 

A  gentleman  who  has  just  arrived,  assures  us  that  our 
predictions  of  disease  have  been  fully  verified,  that  fever 
and  dysentery  are  rife  in  the  invading  army,  and  that 
much  suffering  is  still  to  be  expected.  He  thinks  that, 
unless  the  campaign  can  be  speedily  closed,  the  mortality 
will  be  fearful,  and  that  the  Germans  may  have  great 
cause  to  regret  that  their  leaders  have  not  secured  the 
fruits  of  their  early  triumphs. 


The  Fall  of  the  Leaf. 
There  is  great  truth  in  the  observation  of  many  in- 
valids who  pull  through  the  summer,  dying,  unless  great 
precaution  be  adopted  during  the  saber,  ashen,  grey 
weather  of  October.  This  withering  month  is  peculiarly 
trying  to  phthisical  patients  scattered  throughout  the 
country.  All  who  can  afford  it,  of  course,  will  prepare  for 
wintering  in  some  salubrious  climate,  either  in  the  south 
of  England  or  abroad.  Each  place  has  it*  advocate  and 
peculiar  advantages.  To  the  great  majority  whose  cir- 
cumstances and  position  in  life  will  not  permit  of  change 
it  is  that  we  specially  address  ourselves.  We  most  strongly 
urge  upon  all  suffering  from  chest  affections,  or  who  are 
prone  to  returns  of  thoracic  complications  at  this  season  to 
prepare  either  to  resist  or  subdue  the  attacks.  Chest  pre- 
servers made  from  hare-skin  and  lined  with  chamois  will 
be  found  efficacious,  and  a  simply-made  cotton-wool  respi- 
rator equally  beneficial  to  be  worn,  particularly  by  those 
whose  duties  force  them  out  in  the  early  morning  or  late 
evening  air  of  October.  Some  months  ago  we  gave  par- 
ticulars of  a  very  simple  and  cheap  form  of  respirator 
devised  by  Dr.  Waring-Curran,  which  consists  of  two  con- 
cavo-convex pieces  of  porous  zinc  plate  ;  between  the  two 
portions  a  layer  of  cotton-wool  may  be  placed,  and  all 
kept  in  apposition  by  a  couple  of  side  springs.  A  ring  at 
either  corner  permits  the  fastening  of  a  silken  ribbon  for 
going  round  the  neck.  The  entire  cost  of  such  a  respirator 
is  calculated  at  only  a  few  pence,  and  Professor  Tyndall 
tells  us  that  in  using  the  cotton-wool  the  atmosphere  of 
the  highest  mountain  may  be  breathed  in  the  sick-room 
of  the  invalid,  so  far  as  purity  goes.    Dr.  Mapother,  of 


Dublin,  has  devised  a  somewhat  similar  kind  of  respirator 
to  that  previously  invented  and  made  by  Dr.  Curran,  but 
it  is  more  complicated  and  expensive.  The  great  object  is 
having  the  air  coming  through  the  cotton-wool  for  breath- 
ing purposes.  And  as  prevention  is  better  than  cure,  we 
particularly  recommend  during  the  present  and  approach- 
ing season  not  only  the  wearing  of  respirators,  but  of  chest- 
preservers  also. 

Hiccup. 

Some  time  ago,  under  the  title  of  "  Sneezing,"  we  pub- 
lished a  very  simple  method  of  controlling  it,  by  pressure 
upon  the  upper  lip.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  so  many 
different  sources  the  success  attendant  upon  our  annota- 
tion. A  correspondent  directs  our  attention  to  the  subject 
of  hiccup — a  most  distressing  and  obstinate  complaint  to 
those  in  whom  it  occurs.  We  do  not  refer,  of  course,  to 
the  hiccup  attendant  upon  great  prostration  of  the  system, 
and  met  in  connection  with  delirium,  or  convulsions,  or  to 
hiccup  the  effect  of  debauchery,  but  to  those  instances, 
very  frequent  indeed,  of  a  simple  spasmodic  condition  of 
stomach  and  oesophagus  which  assails  the  individual  with- 
out any  other  symptom  of  disease,  and  in  the  treatment  of 
which  anti-spasmodics  prove  inert.  Our  correspondent  tells 
us  that  for  a  long  term  of  years  he  has  been  invariably 
successful  in  affording  relief  to  his  patients  by  directing 
them  to  hold  their  arms  straight  above  the  head,  and  to 
keep  inspiring  as  long  as  is  feasible,  so  as  to  retain  the  air  in 
the  lungs  for  as  long  a  period  as  possible.  He  considers 
the  oxygen  of  the  air  acts  as  a  stimulus  in  provoking  the 
paroxysms,  and  that  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  unexpired 
air  acts  as  a  sedative  in  warding  off  the  hiccup. 


The  Vaccination  Grievance.— Apathy  of  the 
Privy  Council. 

Owing  to  several  communications  received  by  us  by 
way  of  reply  to  certain  remarks  of  ours  upon  the  apathy  of 
the  Privy  Council  in  enforcing  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
comply  with  the  last  Vaccination  Act,  we  were  assured 
that  in  some  instances  they  had  actually  done  so.  How- 
ever, we  observe  this  week  that  Nottingham  is  behind. 
We  cannot  do  better  than  reproduce  the  letter  of  the 
public  vaccinators  for  the  two  districts  of  the  city,  which 
tells  its  own  tale  : — 

To  the  Nottingham  Board  of  Guardians. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen, — We  feel  it  our  duty  to  c:ill 
your  attention  to  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  town.  We  allude  to  the  fact  that  a  largo 
number  of  the  children  in  this  town — especially  among  tho 
working  classes— are  entirely  unprotected  from  small-pox. 
We  do  not  wish  to  trouble  you  with  statistics  in  favour  of  tho 
immense  benefits  to  be  derived  from  vaccination — all  intelli- 
gent men  of  the  present  day  are  convinced  of  its  absoluto 
necessity.  Hitherto  it  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  to  find 
that  the  intentions  of  tho  Legislature  have  been  very  imper- 
fectly fulfilled,  and  the  measures  taken  to  pvevent  the  ravages 
of  imall-pox  insufficient  and  delusive.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
this  slur  on  our  national  character  will  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  exist.  Of  course,  by  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  tho 
very  necessary  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1867  could  be  en- 
forced, but  before  taking  so  decided  a  step,  we  thought  it  our 
duty  to  lay  tho  matter  heforo  your  Board. 

Tho  fact  that  tho  fatal  ravage*  of  small-pox  have  been  de- 
vastating Paris  is  j,uffieiont  to  justify  us  feeling  anxious  about 
our  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Tho  large  number  of  French  refugees  now  in  England  is  an 
additional  clement  of  danger.  As  no  eruptive  fever  is  moro 
contagious  than  small-pox,  the  mortality  among  the  unpro- 
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tected  infant  population  of  Nottingham  would  be  fearful,  and 
the  greatest  blame  would  be  attached  to  those  who,  having 
the  advantage  of  edueatiou,  in  addition  to  their  responsible 
position  of  Guard'ans  of  the  Poor,  neglect  to  see  that  the  Act 
relating  to  vaccination  is  enforced.  Taking  as  your  motto, 
"  Salus 2)opuli  suprcma  lex,"  we  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen,  as 
Guardians  of  the  Poor,  to  protect  the  unfortunate  offspring  of 
iguorant  and  prejudiced  parents,  who,  instead  of  showing  any 
gratitude  for  the  immunity  now  enjoyed,  industriously  en- 
deavour to  restore  to  us  this  loathsome  disease  with  all  its 
original  force. 

A  public  inspector  has  recently  been  appointed,  but  per- 
suasion only  has  been  tried. 

It  is  now  time  that  he  should  be  called  upon  to  discharge 
those  duties  for  which  he  was  appointed,  and  for  which  he 
receives  a  salary  derived  from  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  if  an  ex-tmple  were  made  of  one  or 
two  of  the  worst  offenders,  the  remainder  would  speedily  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  they  have  of  protecting  their 
children,  and  so  ward  off  the  impending  danger. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient 
servants, 

W.  Frederick  Lill,  M.R.C.S.  Eng., 
C.  J.  O.  Smith,  M.R.C.S.  Eng., 
Public  Vaccinators  for  the  two  districts  of  the 
town  of  Nottingham. 

Since  Boards  of  Guardians  won't  perform  the  rules  laid 
down  for  their  guidance  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
since  the  Privy  Council  remain  in  a  state  of  lethargy,  we 
must  only  have  the  question  ventilated  next  session  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when,  perhaps,  some  hidden  light  may 
be  thrown  on  the  topic. 


The  Late  Dr.  Matthiesson. 
"  Suicide  while  in  a  state  of  temporary  insanity  "  was 
the  verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  last  Friday  evening  on 
the  enquiry  into  the  death  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Could  there  be  a  sadder 
opening  of  the  Session  at  the  great  hospital  of  London  ? 
Dr.  Matthiesson  was  only  thiity-nine  years  of  age,  and  had 
attained  a  splendid  position.  Only  last  year  the  Royal 
Society  awarded  to  him  its  Royal  medal  for  his  researches 
in  chemistry,  and  he  seems  to  be  greatly  beloved  by  those 
who  knew  him.  Our  readers  will  probably  have  noted 
the  details  in  the  daily  papers.  A  false  charge  had  been 
made  against  him,  he  wrote  in  a  letter  he  left  in  his 
private  drawer,  and  "  although  innocent,  yet  it  blights  all 
my  future  prospects,  and  therefore  I  have  resolved  to  re- 
sign all."  Then  he  shut  himself  in  his  room,  was  heard 
to  walk  about  some  time  as  if  in  an  excited  state,  and 
then — was  found  dead  some  hours  after,  sitting  as  if  asleep 
in  his  chair,  but  poisoned  by  prussic  acid.  Thus  is  lost 
to  us  in  his  prime  a  hard  worker  in  science — a  professor  in 
one  of  our  great  metropolitan  medical  schools— who  had 
given  an  ^earnest  of  future  fame  such  as  few  at  his  age 
have  done.    Tis  very  sad. 


Suburban  London. 
No  one  can  traverse  the  suburbs  of  the  great  metropolis 
without  being  struck  by  the  rapid  extension  of  its  limits 
in  every  direction ;  and  if  he  has  the  time  to  examine 
further,  he  will  be  horrified  by  the  neglect  of  the  com- 
monest  principles  of  sanitary  science,  and  the  gross  care- 
lessness with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
new  buildings.  Nature  has  done  much  to  make  London 
the  healthiest  city  in  the  world,  man  does  his  utmost  to 
render  it  pestiferous.  In  a  soil  formed  from  the  accumu- 
lation of  the  refuse  of  the  nearest  dust  yard  deposited  in 


excavations  made  for  brickmaking  or  a  gravel  pit,  the 
foundations  of  the  drains  are  laid,  literally,  for  little  more 
is  done  than  to  deposit  the  bricks  and  pipes  in  the  chan- 
nels roughly  dug  for  them  ;  the  timbers  and  flooring  are 
put  in  within  a  few  inches,  if  not  actually  upon,  the 
ground,  and  the  house  run  up  of  the  cheapest  material, 
and  in  the  most  expeditious  manner ;  the  object  of  the 
builder  being  in  most  cases  to  build  for  sale  and  not  for 
investment.  In  a  short  time  the  ground  settles,  the  drain 
pipes  break,  and  the  walls  crack.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
these  buildings  prove  nests  of  fever,  disease,  and  death. 
We  could  point  to  rows  of  houses  in  some  of  the  naturallv 
healthiest  suburbs  from  which  fever  is  never  absent,  and 
we  may  say  never  will  be,  and  we  are  disposed  to  regret 
that  act.  District  surveyors  have  enforced  attention  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Building  Acts.  Can  nothing  be  done  to 
stay  this  ?  The  law  precludes  them  from  building  within  a 
certain  distance,  but  it  does  not  prevent  them  from  extend- 
ing the  outbuildings,  nor  preclude  the  use  of  porous  bricks, 
rotten  timber,  nor  mortar  made  from  the  scrapings  of  the 
adjacent  road.  As  a  result  we  have  houses  which  are  filled 
with  the  exhalations  from  the  sewers,  walls  which  neither 
keep  out  rain  nor  wind — indeed  some,  we  are  assured,  are 
only  held  together  by  the  moisture  retained  in  the  brick- 
work. We  have  ourselves  lifted  the  bricks  from  walls 
built  seven  years  before  without  the  slightest  particle  of 
mortar  adhering  to  them.  Yet  it  is  such  buildings  as 
these  we  see  inhabited  in  the  suburbs,  the  creation  of 
which  is  encouraged  by  the  building  societies,  and  not 
restrained  by  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  Parliament. 
Until  rows  of  them  fall  or  are  blown  down  we  fear  no- 
thing will  be  done,  and  we  shall  continue  to  read  in  the 
Registrar-General's  report  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  vic- 
tims of  fever  propagated  by  the  gross  carelessness  and 
cupidity  of  those  who  are  described  as  interested  in  the 
building  trades. 


Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

The  year  of  revolution,  as  Mr.  Hancock  seemed  to 
think  1870,  in  his  Introductory  Address,  has  nearly  passed 
away,  but  many  a  reform  of  the  College  of  which  he  is 
Vice-president  remains  to  be  accomplished.  In  August  it 
was  resolved  by  the  Council  of  the  College  "  that  not  less 
than  half  of  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners  shall 
be  Fellows  who  are  not,  aud  have  not  within  twelve 
months,  been  members  of  the  Council,  and  that  this  reso- 
lution be  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible.''  The  italics  are 
our  own. 

Now  it  is  generally  feared  that  the  resolution  is  in 
danger  of  being  ignored — that  the  change  will  not  be 
effected  '•'  as  soon  as  possible."  We  have  no  wish  to  use 
hard  words.  Last  year  a  very  esteemed  member  of  the 
Council  took  us  to  task — privately  of  course  ! — for  the 
severe  tone  and  harsh  expressions  of  one  of  our  staff  in 
reference  to  this  College.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  intentions  of  the  chief  editor  of  this  journal  than  to 
speak  with  disrespect  of  any  gentleman  in  the  Profession 
who  has  secured  by  his  worth  the  suffrages  of  a  great  body 
ul'  his  brethren,  and  we  do  not  unfrequeutly  soften  down 
the  tone  of  articles  supplied  by  th.se  who  feel  indignation 
as  they  write.  On  the  other  hand  the  Medical  Press 
prefers  to  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  we  shall  not  hesitate 
to  stigmatise  in  strong  terms  what  may  appear  to  us  dis- 
graceful conduct,  even  though  it  be  enacted  by  those  in 
high  places. 
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There  are  plenty  of  "  good  men  and  true  "  outside  the 
magic  circle.  The  vacancies  will  soon  have  to  be  filled 
up.  We  do  hope  members  of  Council  will  consider  the 
force  of  their  own  resolution  and  the  strong  feeling  of  the 
Profession,  and  will  show  how  unjust  are  those  who  are 
already  prophesying  that  another  great  job  is  about  to  be 
perpetrated. 

There  is  another  question  that  should  come  forward. 
Are  the  Fellows  at  large — aye,  the  Fellows  and  Members 
too — to  be  suffered  to  elect  the  representative  of  the  Col- 
lege in  the  General  Medical  Council  ?  This  has  long  been 
desired.  Every  true  medical  reformer  has  admitted  that 
in  this  particular  College  the  scheme  of  Dr.  Prosser  James 
could  not  fail  to  work  well.  We  have  fairly  supported 
that  gentleman  on  all  occasions  when  it  seemed  likely  to 
assist,  and  we  were  glad  to  see  that  at  the  meeting  of  Fel- 
lows and  Members  in  the  College,  in  reference  to  the  late 
Government  Bill,  there  was  almost  entire  unanimity  on 
this  point.  The  question  is  once  more  cropping  up.  Men 
who  have  lagged  behind  are  stepping  forward  to  take 
credit  for  a  plan  he  has  advocated  for  years,  as  they  now 
see  that  in  that  plan  lies  the  chief  hope  of  collegiate  re- 
form. They  seem  anxious  to  make  what  they  can  of  it, 
and  we  as  journalists  may  be  glad  of  any  assistance  they 
can  give  it.  though  we  shall  not  imitate  them  in  grasping 
at  the  honour  due  to  another.  Nothing  can  rob  a  true 
reformer  of  satisfaction  at  the  ultimate  success  of  his 
plans,  although  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  those 
who  have  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  quietly 
retire  when  they  find  those  who  were  long  apathetic^ 
not  hostile,  rushing  forward  at  the  moment  of  victory  and 
noisily  claiming  the  honours  of  the  contest,  Alas  !  that 
even  our  Profession  should  abound  in  injustice  and  self- 
seeking,  and  that  those  who  set  the  best  example  of  unob- 
trusiveness  and  self-sacrifice  should  find  years  of  labour 
rewarded  by  the  consciousness  of  having  contributed 
something  to  the  common  good,— to  be  remembered  when 
death  has  removed  them  from  the  scene,  or  when  new 
toils,  or  worse,  declining  health,  may  render  them  indif- 
ferent to  gratitude. 

The  Autumn  Weather  and  the  Wounded. 

We  understand  that  the  wounded  in  France  already 
evince  symptoms  of  sympathy  with  the  decrease  in  the 
temperature  of  the  nights,  for,  notwithstanding  the  mild- 
ness and  genial  nature  of  the  day-time  weather,  the  nights 
are  cold  and  ungenial  to  the  wounded.  We  believe  the 
authorities  are  deficient  in  those  essentials  which  have  for 
their  object  the  artificial  generation  of  warmth,  as  vapour 
baths,  hot  air  apparatus,  earthern  water  jar  appliances, 
et  hoc  genus  omne.  No  country  is  richer  than  England  in 
these,  so  that  we  recommend  an  order  to  be  given  at 
once  to  one  of  our  pottery  agents  for  the  immediate 
manufacture  and  direct  exportation  of  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  hot-water  jars  for  the  feet,  &c.  These  are  much 
less  expensive  than  bed-pans  and  metallic  warm  water 
appliances,  and  equally  efficacious.  For  the  want  of  these 
rough  and  comparatively  inexpensive  requisites  we  hope 
the  poor  wounded  men  will  not  be  permitted  to  suffer ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  freely  supplied  with  what 
is  at  once  a  luxury  and  a  requisite  by  generous-hearted 
Englishmen. 

Vesuvius  is  threatening  another  eruption. 


Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  a  temporary  indisposition  lias 
induced  Mr.  James  Barker  toTesign  his  seat  on  the  Coun- 
cil of  that  body  which  he  has  so  long  and  faithfully  filled. 
Dr.  Mapother,  Professor  of  Physiology,  seeks  the  vacancy, 
for  which  an  election  will  be  held  on  the  3rd  November. 


The  Poor-law  Board  and  St.  Pancras. 

At  the  weekly  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  a 
communication  was  received  in  reference  to  the  proposed 
special  inquiry  into  the  charges  which  have  been  preferred 
against  Dr.  Hill,  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse,  in 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Poor-law  Board  says,  "  I  am 
directed  to  state  that  the  Board  are  not  aware  of  any  legal 
power  which  the  Guardians  have  to  authorize  the  com- 
mittee to  summon  witnesses  so  as  to  compel  their  atten- 
dance before  the  committee,  and  that  the  Board  are  only 
enabled  to  sanction  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
witnesses  who  may  attend  to  give  evidences  at  an  inquiry 
instituted  by  the  Board  or  conducted  by  their  inspectors, 
for  which  special  provision  is  made  by  the  Acts  4  and  5 
William  IV.,  cap.  76  sec.  14,  and  10  and  11  Victoria,  cap. 
109,  sec.  21. — I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Francis 
Fletcher,  Assistant  Secretary."  Mr.  Parson  informed 
the  Board  that  the  committee  had  held  a  preliminary  meet- 
ing on  the  previous  day,  but  declined  to  proceed  until  they 
ascertained  if  they  could  pay  witnesses.  After  this  com- 
munication, he  thought  the  functions  of  the  committee 
must  cease,  and  an  official  inquiry  be  held.  Mr.  Watkins 
considered  at  first  an  official  inquiry  would  be  best.  He 
could  not  call  five  medical  men  to  give  evidence  unless 
their  fees  as  witnesses  were  guaranteed.  Mr.  Salter 
remarked  that  if  Mr.  Watkin's  witnesses,  as  medical  men, 
came  forward  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  they  coald  do 
so  without  making  a  market  out  of  the  parish.  After 
some  personal  observations,  the  question  that  the  Poor-law 
Board  be  requested  to  hold  an  official  inquiry  was  put,  and 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  eight  to  six. 


Leave  of  Absence  for  Medical  Officers. 

Paragraph  682  of  the  "  Queen's  Regulations  and 
Orders  for  the  Army  "  is  to  be  amended  as  follows  : — 

"682.  Applications  for  leave  of  absence  for  medical 
officers  are  to  be  made  in  the  following  manner: — I, 
Medical  officers  not  attached  to  regiments  are  first  to  ob- 
tain the  permission  of  the  military  authorities  of  the 
district  in  which  they  are  serving,  and  are  then  to  apply, 
through  the  principal  medical  officer,  to  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  who  will  for- 
ward the  application  to  the  Adjutant-General,  by  whom 
the  grant  of  such  leave  will  be  notified  to  the  district 
authorities,  and  to  the  Director-General,  who  will  inform 
the  officer  (through  the  principal  medical  officer).  II. 
Medical  officers  attached  to  regiments  are  fust  to  obtain 
the  permission  of  the  principal  medical  officer,  and  are 
then  to  apply  to  their  commanding  officers,  who  will 
forward  the  application  to  the  district  military  autho- 
rities lor  traii-mission  to  the  Adjutant-General,  by  whom 
the  grant  of  such  have  will  be  notified,  through  the  dis- 
trict authorities,  to  the  regimental  medical  officer.  Offi- 
commanding,  in  recommending  medical  offic<  i 

leave    of    absence    on    private'   atl'airs,   will    be   careful    to 
ascertain  that  the  distribution  and  state  of  health  of  their 
corps,  m  well  as  the  arragementa  for  tin;  carrying 
all  the  regimental  medical  duties,  are   such   as  to  ji 
their  recommendation.      All  applications  are  to  1 
W.-O.  Form  1,119." 
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Ochlesis  in  France. 
We  regret  to  learn  that  our  brethren  engaged  at  the  French 
hospitals  are  troubled  with  a  form  of  erysipelas,  which 
exists  amongst  their  patients  depending  on  the  miasmatic 
generated  out  of  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  skin  and 
breath  of  so  many  crowded  together— a  form  of  erysipelas 
which  was  called  by  Dr  Gregory  Ochletic  (from  Zx^os  a 
crowd)  Erysipelas.  There  is  little  chance  for  patients 
with  sores  or  open  wounds  where  this  exists.  Surely 
convalescent  homes  might  be  obtained  for  those  able  to 
leave  the  hospital,  or  rooms  set  apart  for  what  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  calling  Ochlesis,  for  the  information 
kindly  given  to  us  indisputably  proves  that  such  a  form 
of  erysipelas,  a3  that  we  mentioned,  wilT  never  yield  to 
treatment,  but  be  sure  to  extend  its  ravages  by  pn 
ting  its  influence  even  to  the  most  healthy  of  the  men 
who  may  have  the  evil  fortune  of  occupying  the  same 
ward.  It  behoves  those  of  our  philanthropic  brethren, 
who  not  only  interest  themselves  in  the  care  of  the 
wounded,  but  take  upon  them  the  superintendence  of 
everything  pertaining  to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the 
injured  and  diseased,  to  influence  the  authorities  at  once 
in  rectifying  overcrowding  and  the  occurrence  of  ochlesis. 


Queen's  University  of  Ireland. 
The  clinical  examinations  have  been  conducted  in  the 
South  Workhouse  Hospital,  the  medical  officers  of  which 
most  courteously  aided  the  Examiners  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Thirty-two  candidates  sought  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  and  twenty  that  of  M.  Ch. 


The  Eyeless  Fish  of  Kentucky. 
The  Dublin  Zoological  Gardens  have  several  of  the=e 
remarkable  creatures  living  in  their  aquarium.  It  is 
hoped  that  they  may  breed,  and  that  eyes  may  become 
developed  as  the  animals  enjoy  the  li^ht.  The  etiolation 
and  transparency  of  their  bodies  are  very  well  marked. 


Clinical  Examination  in  Dublin. 
The  Queen's  University  in  Ireland  has  been  engaged 
last  week  in  the  carrying  out,  as  a  part  of  its  examination 
for  medical  degrees,  the  clinical,  or  bed-side  test,  and, 
while  we  give  the  University  the  highest  credit  for 
having  been  the  first  to  introduce  this  form  of  examina- 
tion into  Ireland,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  system 
adopted  for  the  purpose  is  very  imperfect.  The  medical 
cUnical  examination  is  held  at  the  South  Dublin  Union 
Workhouse,  while  the  surgical  cases  are  selected  from 
some  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  and  are  brought  to 
the  examination  hall  tor  the  purpose.  It  is  plain  that  a 
workhouse  hospital  cannot  supply  suitable  subjects  for 
examination.  The  fact  that  sick  persons  are  within  the 
walls  of  a  Dublin  workhouse  is  sufficient  proof  dial 
are  too  chronic  for  the  wards  of  any  of  the  numerous 
hospitals.  In  the  same  way,  the  cases  which  it  is  possible 
to  convey  across  town  to  the  place  of  examination  are 
obviously  not  those  on  which  the  skill  of  a  candidate  eta 
be  satisfactorily  prove  1,  and  we,  therefore,  are  of  opinion 
that  a  clinical  inquiry  restricted  to  such  ca=es  is  not,  in 
the  real  sense  of  the  words,  a  bed-side  examination  at  all. 

The  new  ophthalmic  wards  at  St.  Bartholomew's  are 
now  in  working  order. 


An  Irish  Double  Diploma 

A  few  weeks  since  we  had  occasion,  in  reviewing  Sir 
John  Gray's  Return  of  the  number  of  degrees  granted  by 
licensing  bodies,  to  point  out  the  intimate  dependence  of 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Ireland  upon 
each  other,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  constituted 
them  natural  allies  in  the  licensing  of  a  majority  of  Irish 
practition 

We  were  enabled  to  show  from  the  official  statistics 
that  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  licences  in  medicine 
granted  by  the  College  of  Physicians  were  held  by  candi- 
dates who  had  already  become  Licentiates  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  and,  therefore,  if  the  College  of  Surgeons 
were  to  cease  to  exist,  or  if  for  any  cause  its  Lice;. I 
should  be  induced  to  seek  their  medical  qualification 
elsewhere,  the  College  of  Physicians  could  look  with  no 
hope  to  other  Irish  licensing  bodies  for  a  supply  of  candi- 
dates for  its  degrees. 

We  recapitulate  these  facts  as  a  cogent  hint  to  the  au- 
thorities of  both  Colleges,  that  their  mutual  interest  lies 
obviously  and  vitally  in  co-operation  for  the  purpose  ef 
providing  a  joint  diploma  capable  of  maintaining,  in  their 
own  country,  the  numerical  superiority  in  licensing,  which 
is,  under  the  influence  of  disunion,  in  danger  of  being 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  point  out  that  each 
of  the  Irish  Universities  now  grants  what  amounts  to  a 
double  diploma,  and  that  the  attraction  of  a  single  exa- 
mination for  both  diplomas  has  had  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  number  of  degrees  granted  within  five  years  by  nearly 
100  per  cent,  and  the  Colleges  must  be  sanguine  if,  with 
those  statistics  before  their  eyes,  they  adhere  to  the  view 
that  students  will  be  content  to  undergo  two  separate  and 
t  examinations,  and  to  pay  double  fees  for  the  satis- 
a  of  writing  L.R.C.S.,  L.K.Q.C.P.  after  their  names. 

If  the  question  of  the  creation  of  an  Irish  double  di- 
ploma be  approached  in  a  liberal  and  unprejudiced  spirit 
by  both  Colleges,  there  appears  to  us  to  be  little  subject 
for  dispute  between  them.  It  is  no  slight  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  to  say  that  it  cannot  hope  to  meet  the 
College  of  Surgeons  on  absolutely  equal  financial  terms. 
The  College  of  Surgeons  has  been  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  and,  despite  of  increased  competition,  still  re- 
mains, the  Surgical  Licensing  Body  of  Ireland.  Its 
museums  and  libraries  are  the  recognised  centres  of  re- 
ference of  the  Irish  profession,  and  candidates  for  a  place 
in  our  ranks  have  been  ready  to  pay  for  its  imprimatur 
a  higher  fee  than  for  the  seal  of  any  other  body.  It  is 
obviously  entitled  to  expect  that  its  public  establishment 
shall  not  be  put  on  short  allowance  for  the  purpose  of 
co-operation  with  other  bodies,  and,  this  principle  being 
admitted,  we  believe  that  no  insuperable  difficulty  need 
interpose  in  the  settlement  of  a  question  which  the  pro- 
fession looks  upon  as  vital  to  the  future  of  medicine  in 
Ireland. 


The  late  musical  festival  at  Birmingham  raised  .£6,000 
for  the  General  Hospital. 


Mr.  Hammoxd  has  resigned  his  office  of  Surgeon  to 
Addeubrooke's  Hospital,  Cambridge. 

Dk.  Maudslet  is  to  preside  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Medico-Psychological  Society. 
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The  Medical  Society  of  London  will  meet  on  the  17th. 
The  Clinical  on  the  14th. 


The  fever  at  Liverpool  continues.  An  inspector  has 
been  sent  by  the  Privy  Council.  There  were  326  new 
cases  admitted  into  the  hospital  last  week. 


We  hear  sad  accounts  of  what  is  called  yellow  fever  on 
the  Spanish  coast.  Cholera  does  not  decrease  at  Kertch. 
What  with  war  and  pestilence,  Europe  is  now  suffering 
sadly. 


The  Southern  Hospital  at  Liverpool  is  in  want  of 
.£1,700  or  £1,800  to  complete  its  new  buildings,  and  the 
Northern  Hospital  is  about  £1,800  in  debt.  We  hope  an 
effort  will  be  made  to  raise  the  whole  of  these  sums 
quickly.  We  hear  that  the  Bishop  of  Chester  is  ready  to 
take  up  the  cause,  and  that  something  is  likely  to  be 
done.  Liverpool  is  not  poor,  and  her  medical  charities 
deserve  support. 


€tiXxt$$oxx'b£ntL 


QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY  DEGREES. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF  THE    MEDICAL   PRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — In  the  article  which  appears  in  The  Press  of  Sep- 
tember 7th,  you  state  the  number  of  degrees  conferred  by  the 
different  licensing  bodies  m  Ireland.  The  Queen's  University 
granted  fifty-one  in  1869,  and  thirty-one  in  1865. 

In  October,  1867,  there  were,  I  believe,  at  least  eighty  can- 
didates for  the  first  half,  and  nearly  the  same  number  for  the 
June  examination.  In  October,  1869,  there  were  only  thirty 
candidates  for  the  second  half,  one  of  whom  was  a  surgeon  in 
in  the  Indian  Army,  and  two  others  were  previously  qualtfied. 

What  became  of  the  fifty  other  candidates  for  the  first  half 
in  1867,  and  who  should  have  gone  in  1869,  and  whose  services 
go  to  Edinburgh  for  their  surgical  diplomas,  merely  on  account 
of  the  examination —practical  surgery  ? 

You  appear  to  scoff  at  the  £5  degree  ;  we  really  thought  at 
the  present  day  education  was  not  valued  at  what  it  cost,  but 
of  its  real  merit.  I,  for  one,  should  be  very  sorry  to  give  the 
Dublin  College  of  Surgeons  £28  for  its  diploma,  besides  having 
to  attend  three  courses  of  surgery — two  being  quite  sufficient. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  Queen's  University  was  the  first 
to  institute  an  examination  in  practical  surgery,  also  in  anato- 
my. The  next  (a  fact  of  which  I  am  fully  aware),  to  come  of 
the  other  licensing  bodies,  where  the  examination  in  chemistry 
and  natural  history  is  merely  nominal,  in  fact,  are  never  asked 
a  question  on  these  subjects.  Physics  and  the  examination 
in  practical  anatomy  by  dissection  appears  to  be  a  very  sore 
point  with  those  accustomed  to  the  "grinding"  system  and 
"  tips."  With  regard  to  the  M.  Ch.,  the  candidates  were 
really  afraid  of  the  practical  examination,  whicli  is 
required  as  a  test  since  the  degree  was  first  conferred  by  the 
Queen's  University,  and  is  not  merely  nominal,  as  at  some  of 
the  purely  surgical  bodies,  and  I  knew  some  men  who  got  good 
places  at  the  board  of  dissection,  and  in  clinical  medicine. 
Perhaps  these  are  the  blandishments  of  which  you  speak. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  there  were  between  eighty  and 
nniety  candidates  for  the  first  half  in  October,  1869.— 
Yours,  &c, 

"M.D," 


"  UPON  MATTERS   PROFESSIONAL  AND 
GENERAL." 

TO    TUB   EDITOR   OF   THE  MEDICAL   TRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — It  does  an  Englishman  good  to  shake  hands  now  and 
then  with  an  Irishman.  On  physical  grounds  I  base  my  argu- 
ment with  a  hope  of  averting  pathological  phenomena,  having 
to  be  recorded  in  the  way  ol  autopsy. 


The  Irish  shillaleigh,  an  out  spoken  token  of  tender  regard, 
when  properly  shown,  is  one  I  can  assure  you  regarded  with 
proper  respect  and  esteem  on  this  side  of  the  Irish  channel. 

It  is  known  in  our  metropolis,  and  is  now  well  aopreciated 
in  our  provinces,  that  an  Irish  doctor  after  all  is  no  b  id  fellow. 
I  remember  the  time  when  I  read  many  years  ago  in  the 
Medical  Circular,  at  the  foot  of  an  advertisement,  for  an 
assistant  or  locum  tenens,  "no  Irishman  need  apply."  Is  it  so 
now  ?  Is  Ireland  ashamed  of  its  masters  in  the  art  ;  n  1 
mystery  of  medicine  or  surgery  ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  is 
England  abashed  at  receiving,  adopting  and  baptising  into 
brotherly  fellowship,  men  who  have  carefully  studied  in  Erin's 
Isle  ?  To  both  questions  and  to  both  hypotheses  I  say  empha- 
tically, no  !  I  repeat  my  axiom  by  saying  it  does  an  English- 
man good  to  shake  hands  with  an  Irishman.  Now  about  the 
"  Roasted  Apple  Association  "  of  which  company  I  happen  to 
be  a  shareholder,  under  the  limited  liability  act,  fortunately 
perhaps  for  you  as  well  as  myself.  Inasmuch,  that  a  civil 
action  at  law  will  not  lie,  and  that  assessed  damages  will  not 
weigh  heavy.  The  British  Medical  Association  number  in  its 
ranks  upwards  of  four  thousand  able  bodied  hard-headed  medi- 
cal men,  who  love  their  profession  for  its  own  sake,  and  who 
were  grafted  into  the  craft,  not  only  in  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  but  in  lands  far  across  the  seas.  I  think  almost 
every  clime  owns  an  indigenous  medical  or  surgical  plant 
nurtured  and  potted  out  in  good  loamy  British  soil,  after 
having  been  kept  by  us  during  the  winter  frosts  of  its  infancy. 
Now,  why  should  not  England  and  Ireland  continue  to  work, 
hand  in  hand,  as  nursery  men  or  nursery  maids,  to  educate 
skilled  surgeons  and  physicians  ?  The  main  object  of  the 
British  Medical  Association  is  to  embody  medical  men  from 
all  parts  of  the  globe  into  one  central  mass,  and  to  do  this 
it  must  necessarily  have  a  speaking  trumpet  of  its  own,  an 
organ  I  ought  to  have  said,  which  organ  is  called  simply  and 
purely  The  British  Medical  Journal,  a  journal  which  should 
be  a  credit  to  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Now  about 
postages  and  I  cease. 

The  Postmaster-General  is  laying  down  hard  lines  if  he  pre- 
vents you  from  stitching  your  paper  before  you  post  it.  I  have 
had  many  times  to  congratulate  you  on  sending  your  Medical 
Press  and  Circular  out  with  its  pages  already  cut  and  ready 
for  reading,  which  never  has  been  the  case  with  the  Lancet, 
Medical  Times  and  Gazette,  or  British  Medical  Journal,  but 
now  the  Postmaster-General  pops  in  and  forbids  an  inter- 
change of  medical  journals,  wilh  my  two  medical  brothers 
who  happen  to  live  two  hundred  miles  away  from  me,  I  find 
in  earnest  I  have  a  real  casus  belli  against  him,  which  I 
doubt  not  you  and  I  will  be  able  with  time  and  patience  to 
combat,  overcome,  and  conquer. 

I  am  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

John  A.  Bolton,  M.D. 
Leicester. 


SCARLATINA— IMPORTANCE  OF  ATTENDING  TO 
THE  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  SKIN  AS  A  MEANS 
OF  LESSENING  ITS   MORTALITY. 

TO    THE    EDITOR    OF    THE   MEDICAL   PRESS   AND    CIRCULAR 

Sir, — I  am  almost  of  opinion  that  a  copious  eruption  is  as 
little  to  be  desired  in  scarlatina  as  in  small-pox.  An  epidemic 
of  that  disease,  has  prevailed  in  Cappoquin  for  some  mouths 
past,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  child  that  died  with  it  of 
diphtheritic  croup,  there  was  no  fatal  case.  Most  of  the  children 
got  well  in  four  or  five  days.  There  were  no  sequela'.  -  This  I 
attribute  to  the  fact,  that  the  rash  was  a  more  blush,  often 
barely  discoverable  by  drawing  the  finger  over  the  skin,  and 
observing  the  white  line  track  it  left.  There  was  little  heat 
of  skin,  and  scarce  any  desquamation,  what  there  was  being  a 
minute  brawny  scaling  away  of  the  epidermis,  more  like  that 
of  measles  than  scarlatina.  In  previous  fatal  epidemics  of 
scarlatina,  the  skin,  I  noticed  to  be  of  a  fiery  redness  and 
heat,  and  that  the  cuticle  all  over  the  body  became  curia 
as  if  tanned.  We  know  that  we  can  produce  albuminuria  and 
its  concomitant  ills  in  an  animal,  by  glazing  over  half  or  three 
fourths  of  the  surface  of  its  skin.  To  do  so  completely,  would 
cause  speedy  death  from  asphyxia.  This  consideration  shows 
that,  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  epidermis  should  be  our 
main  object  in  the  treatment  of  scarlatina.  Cold  allusions  or 
sponging  do  something.  Inunction  with  fats  does  both 
and  harm.  The  wet-pack  of  the  hydro-therapist  more  com- 
pletely attains  the   object  in  view. 

F.  M.  Luther,  M.D. 

Cappoquin,  2Gth  Sept.,  1870. 
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THE  MEDICO-SURGICAL   PROFESSION. 

TO   THE   EDITOR  OF   THE   MEDICAL  PRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — It  is  perfectly  correct  that  the  professors  of  the 
medico-surgical  profession,  should  buoy  up  the  hopes  and 
prospects  of  student  at  thi3  commencing  period  of  study  at 
the  various  hospitals.  Now  a  little  truth  is  necessary.  Does 
a  student  enter  on  his  study  for  ultimate  living,  or  science  ; 
many  doubtless  do  for  either  or  both.  I  have  watched  the 
career  of  over  a  dozen  youths  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
ceutury.  Half  went  in  for  medical  "  business  "  some  call  it 
trade,  and  all  did  well  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  ;  agreed 
with  everybody  and  everything,  physic  at  a  discount.  The 
others  went  into  the  "science"  of  the  profession,  high  noble 
science,  supposed  to  lead  to  immense  results,  emoluments  and 
everlasting  fame:  two  only  out  of  the  "  great  talent "  made 
any  stir  in  the  wor'd,  but  all  succeeded  in  poverty.  Now  sir, 
which  is  which,  physic-trade,  or  physic-science.  In  my  ex- 
perience no  student  should  enter  the  portals  of  the  medical 
profession  for  science  sake,  extended  as  I  grant  it  is  over 
divinity  or  law,  except  he  starts  on  £500  a  year  at  least,  clear 
income. 

Yours  respectfully, 

A  Quarter  of  a  Century  Medical  Knowledge. 
4th  Oct.  1870. 

P.  S.  Your  medical  journal  never  burks  the  truth,  is  my 
reason  for  addressing  the  students  through  it. 


CHLORAL  HYDRATE  IN  TETANUS. 

TO    THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   MEDICAL   PRESS    AND    CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — The  history  of  the  following  case  conveys  a  practical 
lesson  of  the  inutility  of  an  over-estimated  drug,  in  the  treat- 
ment of  a  very  distressing  complaint  — traumatic  tetanus. 
Time  after  time  there  have  appeared  in  the  Medical  journals, 
records  of  the  most  wonderful  cures  perfected  by  this  compara- 
tively new  preparation  — chloral  hydrate.  Pictures  only  too 
highly  coloured  and  calculated  to  provoke  the  question,  whether 
some  other  drug  of  the  same  sedative  order  might  not  have  been 
equally  efficacious  in  overcoming  the  paroxysms  of  tetanus. 

On  the  l"th  September,  I  was  requested  to  visit  a  man, 
whom  it  was  stated,  was  suffering  from  quinsy.  When  I  got 
to  the  house,  I  found  my  patient,  a  man  of  three  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  lock-jawed,  from  himself  I  could  learn  little,  the 
paroxysms  of  tetanus  were  frequent  and  severe,  the  head  was 
drawn  back  and  the  chest  directed  forwards,  so  that  to 
relieve  him,  the  occiput  had  to  be  pressed  forwards  and  the 
chest  backwards.  Upon  examining  the  spinal  region,  I  dis- 
covered the  seat  of  mischief  which  existed  at  the  lower  dorsal 
region.  It  appeared  when  at  work  in  a  colliery  pit,  he  sus- 
tained a  punctured  wound  of  the  spine,  no  attention  was  paid 
to  it,  since  little  pain  was  suffered  from  it,  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  tetanic  symptoms. 

The  wound  was  probed  and  dressed,  and  belladonna  extract 
rubbed  around  the  wound  and  along  the  spinal  column  ;  the 
bowels  were  well  cleared  out,  and  I  gave  him  full  doses  of  bromide 
of  potassium,  tincture  of  belladonna,  and  camphor  julep  in  mix- 
ture, under  this  treatment,  the  paroxysms  became  subdued  in 
character  and  diminished  in  number  ,  as  he  did  not  sleep  at 
night  I  exhibited  two  drachms  of  Ferris's  syrup  of  chloral, 
which  is  equivalent  to  twenty  grains  by  weight  of  the  drug. 
The  man  was  in  a  "  Field  Club,"  and  to  his  friends  appeared 
improving,  so  that  when  they  went  to  give  notice  of  his  illness 
they  were  informed  they  must  have  a  certificate  from  the  field 
doctor.  This  gentleman,  a  person  named  Stanford,  came, 
took  charge  of  my  unfinished  case,  and  held  it  two  days,  until 
the  symptoms  returned  so  alarmingly,  that  I  was  again  re- 
quested to  renew  my  treatment.  The  paroxysms  were  now  fre- 
quent, and  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  man  truly  great. 
1  gave  him  two  drachm  doses  of  the  syrup  of  hydrate  of  chloral 
every  two  hours,  increasing  it  to  four  drachms,  but  without 
the  slightest  effect,  one  way  or  the  other.  A  strong  belladonna 
enema  appeared  to  arrest  the  paroxysms  for  a  time,  but  they 
only  returned  with  renewed  and  aggravated  severity,  /  7iow 
exhibited  the  chloral  every  hour,  narrowly  watching  its  action, 
but  it  produced  no  more  therapeutic  effect,  than  so  much  simple 
syrup  might  be  expected  to  produce. 

The  unfortunate  man  died  on  the  seventh  day.  A  post- 
mortem examination  was  denied  me.  My  case  proves  two 
things.     1st.   That  in  traumatic  tetanus,  hydrate  of  chloral 


must  not  be  depended  upon.  2ndly.  It  teaches  the  imprudence 
and  danger  of  medical  men  presuming  to  undertake  the 
management  of  unfinished  cases,  without  a  consultation  or  some 
understanding  given  by  the  man  first  in  attendance.  Although 
unjustifiably  superseded  because  of  some  paltry  club  arrange- 
ment, I  wa3  only  annoyed  and  grieved  to  think  my  patient, 
who  clung  to  me  with  that  strange  mixture  of  freshly-lighted 
affection  and  confidence  so  encouraging  to  the  practitioner,  for 
I  never  saw  the  man  before,  should  have  been  injured  by  a 
change  in  treatment,  for  in  tetanus  forty-eight  hours  is  a 
serious  loss  of  time. 

In  an  editorial  article,  you,  sir,  suggested  an  important 
arrangement  which  should  exist  in  the  rules  of  every  club,  that 
the  men  should  select,  in  time  of  illness,  their  own  doctor.  My 
present  communication  proves  the  necessity  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment— the  absurdity  of  forcing  a  man  on  the  people,  a  la  mode 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  is  simply  disastrous. 

I  am  Sir,  yours  truly, 

J.  Waring-Ccrban. 

September  23th,  1870. 


WILL-MAKING. 


TO   THE    EDITOR   OF   THE    MEDICAL   PRESS    AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir,— I  consider  every  medical  man,  if  required,  should  be 
sufficiently  skilled  in  legal  matters  to  be  able  to  draw  out  a 
document,  and  have  it  properly  executed,  as  a  will,  that 
shall  stand  good  as  such  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  I  be- 
lieve it  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  every  lecturer  on  medical 
jurisprudence  to  teach  his  class  this  important  essential  ; 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  Profession  on  this  subject  is  truly 
great,  and,  comparatively,  very  few  indeed  are  competent 
to  make  a  will  ;  this  we  have  exemplified  every  week  in  our 
Law  Courts  One  time  we  have  wills  made  with  witnesses 
to  the  signature  or  mark,  as  the  case  may  be,  legatees  as 
well ;  again,  I  have  seen  wills  without  the  appointment 
of  executors  or  an  executrix  ;  1  have  heard  of  the  testator 
signing  the  instrument,  or  affixing  his  mark,  without  the 
document  being  previously  read  over  and  explained  to  him, 
and  the  witnesses  to  it  not  signing  in  the  presence  of  each 
other.  Wills  thus  illegally  drawn  and  executed  have  been 
the  means  of  preventing  probate  being  obtained,  and  much 
injustice  thereby  done  to  the  survivors,  and  the  last  wishes 
of  the  deceased  frustrated,  owing  to  the  incapacity  and  ig- 
norance of  the  man  who  took  upon  himself  the  respon- 
sibility to  prepare  it.  When  there  is  time,  the  duty  be- 
longs to  the  solicitor ;  but  when  danger  is  imminent,  and 
a  dying  person  desires  either  to  make  a  will,  or  revoke  a 
former  one,  and  solicits  his  attendant  to  perfect  the  matter 
forthwith,  at  least  he  should  be  competent  ;  yet  how  few 
are  able  to  do  it.  There  is  one  point  I  earnestly  direct  atten- 
tion to,  and  I  beg  our  brethren  will  adhere  to  it,  that  is, 
never  to  take  instructions  respecting  the  disposal  of  pro- 
perty from  any  other  than  the  testator  himself  or  herself ; 
to  carefully  pencil  down  their  intentions,  and  after  rc« 
writing  in  proper  form,  to  read  it  over  word  for  word, 
carefully  explaining  every  item  as  bequeathed  to  each 
legatee,  and  making  the  document  thoroughly  compre- 
hended in  simple  language  by  the  testator.  To  draw  up  a 
will  upon  the  suggestions  of  othere  ;  read  it  over  to  a 
dying  man,  only  too  ready,  perhaps,  to  be  spared  worry  and 
bother,  to  give  assent,  is  cruel  and  criminal.  There  are 
few  medical  men  who  will  not,  in  the  course  of  practice,  be 
appealed  to,  to  perform  this  simple  duty ;  yet,  however 
simple,  many  remain  in  happy  ignorance  of  the  method  of 
doing  it,  and  when  they  attempt  it,  only  baulk  their  best 
intentions,  whilst  they  injure  those  whom  they  hoped  to 
benefit.  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Nepenthe. 
Sept.  2Sth,  1S70. 

Substitute  for  the  Forceps. 
A  British  medical  officer  travelling  in  India,  met  with  a 
case  of  labour  requiring  the  forceps.  Not  having  any  instru- 
ments at  hand,  he  sent  for  some  dancing-girls,  and  selecting 
the  one  with  the  smallest  hands,  caused  her  to  introduce  them 
after  the  manner  of  forceps,  and  so  to  effect  delivery. 
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NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


Oct.  12, 1870. 


Metropolitan  Poor  Law. — Mr.  Goschen,  the  president  of 
the  Poor-law  Board,  has  addressed  a  circular  to  the  guardians 
of  the  London  unions,  drawing  attention  to  the  Metropolitan 
Poor  Amendment  Act  of  last  session,  which  provides  for  the 
equal  distribution  over  the  metropolis  of  a  further  portion  of 
the  charge  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  making  a  large  part  of 
the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  in-door  poor  a  charge  upon  the 
metropolitan  common  poor  fund,  from  the  29th  of  September 
last.  In  this  letter  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  act,  and  the 
mode  of  carrying  its  provisions  into  effect,  are  set  forth  at 
length  as  a  guide  to  the  official  bodies  and  other  persons  upon 
whom  devolves  the  duty  of  administering  the  law. 

Madras  Medical  Retiring  Fund The    following   official 

notification  has  been  made  :—"  The  managers  of  the  Madras 
Medical  Retiring  Fund  having  formally  made  over  to  the 
Right  Hon.  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council  the 
assets,  records,  and  other  property,  liabilities,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  fund,  in  terms  of  Act  29  Vict.,  cap.  18,  with 
effect  from  Sept.  1,  1870,  it  i3  hereby  notified  that  the  jfcrovern- 
ment  of  India  has  been  pleased,  on  the  part  of  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council,  to  accept  the 
transfer  in  terms  of  the  aforesaid  Act,  and  with  effect  from  the 
date  above  specified.  The  Government  of  Fort  St.  George 
will  be  pleased  to  issue  the  necessary  subsidiary  orders  on  the 
subject. " 

Cambridge  University. — The  Downing  Professor  of  Medi- 
cine or  his  Deputy  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  Materia 
Medica,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics  during  the  ensuing 
Michaelmas  and  Lent  Terms.  The  lectures  will  be  delivered 
in  Downing  College,  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays, 
at  nine  a.m.,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  25.  Fee  for  the 
course  2>l.  3s.  The  museum  of  Materia  Medica  at  Downing 
College  is  open  daily  to  all  students  of  medicine. 

Army  Medical  Department. — Staff  Surg.  Holahan  has  been 
ordered  for  duty  at  Linenhall  Barracks,  Dublin.  Staff  Assist- 
Surg.  Kearney  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence,  pending 
embarkation  for  foreign  service.  Staff  As3ist-Surg.  Coney 
has  been  ordered  from  Dublin  to  Ballina,  and  Staff  Assist- 
Surg.  from  Ballina  to  Boyle. 

Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded. — Intelligence  received  by 
letters  brought  by  the  American  general,  Burnside,  to  Ver- 
sailles, and  from  thence  sent  forward  to  London,  announces 
that  the  American  International  Ambulance  is  perfectly  or- 
ganised, and  in  working  order  ;  large  numbers  of  the  American 
gentlemen  and  ladies  remaining  in  Paris  are  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  this  the  only  American  ambulance  organised  in 
France.  This  ambulance  has  as  its  surgical  chief  a  most  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  of  New  York,  Dr.  Swinburne,  and  a  large 
Btaff  of  medical  and  surgical  officers.  Dr.  Thos.  W.  Evans, 
Dr.  Edward  A.  Crane,  Secretary. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Member  of  thk  Medical  Club.— The  Annual  General  Meeting 
takes  place  this  afternoon  (Wednesday  12th.)  at  three  o'clock.  As  you 
live  in  town  you  can  easily  attend,  and  will  then  obtain  all  the  infor- 
mation you  want. 

Univebsity  Colleof.. — We  have  received  the  Calendar  of  this  hos- 
pital, a  most  useful  volume  to  which  we  have  referred  some  parents 
and  guardians.  We  wish  all  our  institutions  would  send  us  such  a 
calendar.    It  does  not  go  into  the  waste-paper  basket  like  a  prospectus. 

L.8.A. — Such  a  diploma  would  be  of  no  value.  As  for  ornamental 
purposes  it  might  provoke  unpleasantness.  Go  in  for  the  College  of 
Surgeons. 

Salab.— The  journal  in  question  took  up  the  subject  aiter  the 
Medical  Press.  It  has  often  imitated  us  in  this  way.  The  boost  to 
you  was  of  about  the  same  value  as  many  of  the  editorial  paragraphs 
that  adorn  our  "  tradesmanlike  contemporary,"  but  we  do  not  car*  to 
notice  it,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  no  desire  to  trouble  our-elves  about  the 
conduct  of  other  journals.  We  have  lately  refused  several  articles  ex- 
posing our  contemporaries  or  reflecting  on  their  staff.  We  do  not 
know  if  the  gentleman  who  has  offended  you  still  writes  for  the  paper. 
The  writer  ol  the  leaders  in  the  Medical  Pbess  which  you  so  much 
admired,  has  done  nothing  for  us  since,  but  he  will  soon  rejoin  our 
staff. 

F.L.S.— Oliver's  "Outlines  of  Botany"  published  by  Macmillan 
and  Co. 

PATENT  SURGICAL  BILK  COBD. 

We  have  received  a  sample  of  this  substance  made  |by|  Messrs. 
Arnold  and  Sons,  and  can  strongly  recommend  it.  We  hope  some  of  it 
may  be  sent  out  to  the  French  at  the  Seat  of  War.  It  is  made  of  pure 
silk,  without  colouring  or  any  of  what  is  called  dressing,  and  when 
used  it  does  not  twist  or  curl  up  like  ordinary  silk.  A  very  convenient 
way  for  surgeons  who  onlv  want  small  quantities,  is  to  order  one  of  the 
small  tablets  in  a  case  which  gives  thus  four  sizes. 

J.  8.  T. — We  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to  comply  with  your  request. 
The  proceedings  Wire  too  lengthy  to  enable  us  to  do  more. 

*•  B.—Our  columns  are  freely  open  to  fair  discussion,  but  we  must 
ask  you  to  let  your  letters  bo  brief.  We  cannot  admit  the  personal 
attack  contemplated. 


POST  OFFICE  REGULATIONS. 

We  are  restrained  by  post  officials  from  stitching  the  journal,  and 
must,  therefore,  ask  those  numerous  subscribers  who  write  about  this 
to  make  their  complaints  to  the  Postmaster-General.  It  seems  quite 
absurd  to  prevent  proprietors  turning  out  their  journals  in  the  neatest 
possible  form.  But  red-tape  stops  the  way.  It  is  just  the  same  with 
the  new  halfpenny  post  cards.  Some  correspondents  have  posted  plain 
cards  to  us  with  a  halfpenny  adhesive  stamp  affixed.  In  every  case 
we  have  had  to  pay  one  penny  line.  Others  sent  us  some  newspapers 
with  the  old  impressed  s;amp  on  the  first  of  October,  we  had  to  pay 
twopence  each.  The  Post  office  seems  bent  on  doing  all  it  can  to  neu- 
tralise the  benefit  gained,  and  yet  is  behaving  most  shabbily  to  the 
letter-carriers.  When  will  common  sense  find  admission  to  official 
circles  ?    Oh  !  for  another  Rowland  Hill. 

Cucumbeb. — The  annotation  appeared  in  our  columns  last  July  to 
which  you  refer.  The  verses  referring  to  our  article  in  Punch  are,  as 
you  say,  "  well  done." 

Glitter. — We  meant  all  we  said.  It  is  vulgar  this  professional 
trading  in  the  horrible  events  taking  place  in  France.  Whom  the 
cap  fits.  &c. 

Podalirius  —The  paper  is  beneath  our  notice.  Write  to  the  Council 
of  Management,  and  lodge  your  complaint  with  that  body. 

Caxtharidks — Your  letter  is  simply  libellous.  We  must  not  print 
it,  but  we  sympathise  with  your  honest  intention. 

Medicus. — See  I'rofes-sional  Calendar. 

J.  L.  D.— Many  thanks  for  your  kind  interest  in  the  matter  of  new 
subscribers.  We  have  inserted  the  name  upon  our  list,  and  the 
journal  will  go  regularly  to  the  a  idress  given. 

LONDON  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES. 

The  first  meeting  of  some  of  the  Societies  takes  place  during  the  pre- 
sent week.  At  the  Boyal  Microscopical  Society, '  his  evening  at  8  p.m.  Dr. 
G.  W.  Royston  Pigott  will  read  papers  ''On  Aplauatic  II  umination," 
and  "On  Aplanatic  Definition,  with  Optical  Illustrations. '*  On 
Friday,  at  the  Clinical  Society  of  London,  at  8J  p.m.,  Dr.  John  Harley, 
"  On  a  Case  of  Injury  to  the  Liver."  Mr.  Spencer  Watson.  "Four 
Cases  of  Parenchymatous  Keratitis,  associated  with  Acute  Rheuma- 
tism." Dr.  John  Ogle,  "On  a  Case  of  Tetanus  treated  with  Ice  and 
Belladonna.''    And  other  papers. 

On  Saturday,  the  Medical  Officers  of  Health  Association  meet  at  7J, 
when  an  Address  by  the  President  Dr.  Druitt,  will  be  given  "  On  the 
Sanitary  Topics  of  the  day." 

BABY-FARMING. 

Our  esteemed  correspondent  "Dr.  J.  Waring-Curran "  in  striking  at 
the  root  of  this  great  social  evil,  advises  that  the  seducer  should  be 
made  amenable  to  legislation,  and  be  punished  according  to  the  nature 
and  strength  of  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial.  While  seduction  is 
condoned  for  by  the  payment  of  2/6  Weekly,  infanticide  and  baby- 
farming  will  exist. 

THE  HOOK  TO  CATCH  FISH. 
To  the  Editor  of"  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular.'' 

Sir, — I  have  been  frequently  asked  by  lady  patients  in  an  interesting 
condition  about  a  book  which  is  frequently  adveitised  Parturition  with- 
out Pain  or  Loss  of  Consciousness,  published  by  Robert  Hardwicke,  192 
Piccadilly,  and  I  have  had  to  shake  my  head  in  ignorance  of  some 
hidden  discovery,  lor  the  writer  is  of  us. 

The  lady  superintendent  of  a  large  school  writes  to  me  to-day  for 
information  respecting  a  book  entitled,  Scarlatina,  its  Prevention  by 
Belladonna  and  Carbolic  Acid,  published  by  James  Epps,  of  Pkcadiily. 
Can  I  recommend  it  ?  I  shout!  like  to  see  a  review  of  either  or  both 
in  your  columns,  because  I  fear  they  are  hooks  to  catch  fish.  I  hope  I 
am  wrong  for  the  s:ike  of  the  author's  character,  and  those  who  may 
be  lured  to  purchase  what  may  be  trash.  Pardon  the  suspicion  of  an 
old  practitioner,  whose  conscience  age  has  rendered  very  scrupulous. 
Your  obedient  Servant, 

Chesterfield,  Oct.  8th,  1870.  Dum  Spiro  Spero. 

SPLENIC   APOPLEXY  (?) 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir, — I  read  in  common  with  some  of  my  friends,  simple,  ignorant, 
country  folk,  a  little  sensational  blank  shot  fired  off  on  the  subject  of 
a  very  fatal,  most  disastrous  and  much  to  be  deplortd  disease — splenic 
apoplexy — attacking  cattle  fed  upon  sewage-irrigited  (not  irritated) 
land.  In  this  year  1870 !  Above  all  other  years,  when  was  this  rank, 
rich,  poisonous  grass  grown  so  abund  ntly !  The  writer  makes  an 
error,  he  meant  splenic  atrophy,  for  the  poor  beasts  suffered  enough  for 
the  want  of  pasture,  and  there  is  no  use  slandering  them  in  faying 
that  they  had  too  much.  "  Here  is  a  halfpenny,"  said  the  charitable- 
disposed  to  the  errand-boy,  "  and  don't  buy  sweetmeats  to  make  your- 
self ill."  Well  might  the  poor  oxen  who  have  been  half  starved  all 
the  summer,  retort — Sie  vos  non  robis  frrtis  aratra  bovrs. 
Your  humble  Servant, 

Oct.  5tb,  1870.  A  Country  Doctor  who  hates  nonsense. 

INDECENT  MEDICAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We  arc  glad  to  find  the  Nottingham  Journal  directing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  abominable  character  of  certain  filthy  |medieal  adv 
ments  published  in  the  columns  of  its  local  contemporaries.  "  Pater- 
familias,"  in  a  clever  letter  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Nottingham 
Journal  infoTtr.*  us  that  the  papers  engaged  in  the  nefarious  trade  in- 
fringe a  bye-law  of  the  Corporation!  rendering  them  liable  to  fine  or 
imprisonment.  The  bye-law  to  which  the  writer  refers  runs  as  follows  : 

'•  Kvery  person  who  shall  deliver  to  any  inhabitant  »r  passenger  in 
or  near  any  thoroughfare  in  the  borough,  any  posti'  g  bill  or  prii 
written  paper  of  an  obscene,  Indecent,  or  off  n  Ive  nature,  err  ferring 
to  any  disease  of  a  loathsome  or  secret  kind,  or  to  any  secret  cure  for 
any  disease,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such  offence  a  penalty  not 
;  the  sum  of  twenty  shillings." 

We  wish  all  corporations  possessed  the  same  judicious  law.  We 
heartily  endorse  the  following  remark  of  "  Paterfamilias,"  which  aro 
quit*  apropos  to  the  subj' 

"The  Sanitary  Committee  krep  a  strict  watch  that  putrid  or  diseased 
meat  shall  not  be  sold  in  the  Shambles  as  sound  food,  and  that  nui- 
sances affecting  the  physical  heulth  of  the  »t  once 
abated.  They  cannot  refuse  when  their  attention  to  the 
subject  to  exert  their  nuthoiity  to  put  down  this  dreadful  moral  pestt- 
Uooa,  and  it  they  peaial  in  continuing  the  publication,  punish  those 
'  who  encourage  it  for  their  own  pecuniary  profit." 
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FEIGNED  INSANITY. 
By  J.  H.  Balfour-Browxe,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

If  the  law  has  heen  slow  to  adapt  itself  to  what  may  be 
regarded  as  the  results  of  modern  science,  those  persons 
who  are  the  exponents  of  what  the  results  of  modern 
science  are  have  themselves  to  blame.  If  the  definition 
of  legal  irresponsibility  is  such  that  it  is  calculated  to  suffer 
the  punishment  of  many  who  ought  to  be  exempted  from 
the  consequences  of  their  criminal  acts,  it  is  so  in  conse- 
quence of  the  thorough  incompetence  of  many  medical 
witnesses  to  distinguish  between  real  and  feigned  insanity. 
To  demand  that  the  law  should  sail  close  to  the  wind  of 
science,  which  seems  at  best  to  be  a  wavering  draught  or 
squall,  is  to  demand  too  much.  The  judges  very  properly 
decided,  as  it  seems  to  us,  that  it  was  better  to  have  too 
narrow  than  too  broad  a  definition  of  legal  insanity  ;  that 
it  was  better  for  the  interests  of  the  community  that  some 
persons  who  might  not  in  strictness  be  responsible  for  their 
acts,  should  suffer  punishment  for  their  misdemeanours, 
than  that  many,  who  were  really  responsible  to  the  laws, 
should,  through  too  wide  a  definition  of  insanity  and  the 
incompetence  of  those,  who  in  individual  cases  were  sum- 
moned to  say  whether  insanity  was  real  or  counterfeit, 
escape  the  merited  punishment  of  their  crimes.  And 
the  judges  were  right.  Until  very  recent  times  medi- 
cal men  were  not  in  any  way  trained  to  a  knowledge  of 
insanity  ;  and  where  members  of  the  Profession  who  might 
have  obtained  some  reputation  in  other  branches  of  "the 
profession,  were  placed  in  the  witness  box  to  give  evidence, 
as  to  the  mental  condition  of  a  person  accused  of  a  crime, 
it  can  be  easily  understood  that  their  evidence  was  most 
unsatisfactory.  Even  at  the  present  day  the  precaution  taken 
by  medical  educational  institutions  and  examining  boards, 
that  those  to  whom  they  give  degrees  and  licenses  should 


know  something  of  insanity,  are  most  defective.  TVe  are 
glad,  however,  that  one  or  two  of  our  largest  and  best  con- 
ducted hospitals  for  the  insane  now  give  opportunities  to 
medical  men  to  become  practically  acquainted  with  the 
symptoms  and  treatment  of  mental  disease.  And  a  day 
may  come  when  the  word  "  expert,"  as  applied  to  those 
who- profess  to  be  informed  as  to  the  important  questions 
of  medical-psychology,  may  lose  that  tinge  of  irony  which, 
in  the  eyes  of  lawyers,  at  present,  attaches  to  it.  That  the 
law  has  been  slow  to  adapt  itself  to  recent  scientific  know- 
ledge in  relation  to  mental  disease,  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  medical  profession  has  not,  as  a  whole,  adopted  the  re- 
sults of  those  investigations,  and  that  at  the  present  time 
the  knowledge  of  insanity  diffused  among  the  ordinary 
ranks  of  the  Profession  is  thoroughly  inadequate.  Any 
one  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  the  medical  cer- 
tificates, upon  which,  under  the  present  law,  lunatics  are 
confined  in  asylums,  must  have  been  struck  with  the  sloven- 
liness and  ignorance  of  those  who  filled  up  the  printed 
form.  In  the  first  place,  those  medical  gentlemen,  in 
many  cases,  seem  either  to  ignore  the  existence  of  a 
rubric — which  directs  them  what  to  do — or  to  be  unable,  if 
they  do  read  it,  to  understand  its  perfectly  intelligible 
requisites  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  statement  of  the 
"  facts  indicating  insanity  observed  by  myself,"  or  com- 
municated by  others  is  generally  most  unsatisfactory.  One 
medical  man  gave  as  the  only  fact  indicating  insanity,  ob- 
served by  himself — "  Called  me  a  fool,''  while  another, 
evidently  ignorant  that  "  to  drive  unicorn  "  means  to  drive 
a  team  of  horses,  in  a  particular  way,  stated  that  the  indi- 
vidual "  believed  he  had  driven  a  unicorn."  Can  it  be  a 
matter  for  wonder  then  that  many  members  of  the  medical 
profession  have  found  much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  be- 
tween insanity  which  is  real  and  insanity  which  is  assumed, 
or  that  lawyers  have  been  in  general  very  suspicious  as  to 
medical  testimony,  and  unwilling  to  take  it  for  what 
in  some  cases  might  be  its  real  worth.  When  there  are 
many  false  coins  going  about,  a  good  shilling  may  now  and 
again  be  refused  ;  and  one  is  not  to  be  blamed  if  they  give 
every  sixpence  a  "  ring  "  on  the  counter.  The  way  to  re- 
move the  stigma  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  remove  the  justice 
of  it !    The  best  way  for  the  medical  profession  to  begin 
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the  reform  is  not  to  alter  the  law,  but  to  see  that  it  is  in 
future  better  educated  ! 

But  how  are  we  to  detect  feigned  insanity  ?  1.  In 
idiocy  ;  2.  In  imbecility  ;  3.  In  dementia  ;  4.  In  mania  ; 
5.  In  partial  intellectual  mania,  monomania,  and  melan- 
cholia. 

1.  In  Idiocy.— It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  decision  of  the  question  as  to  whether  an 
individual  is  feigning  insanity  or  not,  arises  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  many  insane  persons  will,  under  similar 
circumstances,  resort  to  precisely  the  same  expedients  as 
those  who  are  sane.  If  a  person  who  really  is  under  the 
influence  of  an  insane  delusion  sees  that  it  is  for  his  advan- 
tage that  he  should  be  thought  insane  ;  if  he  is  aware  that 
the  belief  in  his  insanity  will  exempt  him  from  the  conse- 
quence of  some  foredone  act,  the  mere  existence  of  an 
insane  delusion  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  his 
feigning  an  insanity  under  which  he  does  not  labour.  This 
fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  by  almost  all  writers 
on  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  insanity.  That  this  cir- 
cumstance complicates  the  question  is  evident.  Many  of 
the  tests  which  are  in  ordinary  circumstances  applied  to 
decide  the  question — as  the  enquiry  respecting  the  beginning 
of  the  insanity  (the  early  symptoms  of  the  disease  being 
those  in  which  feigners  usually  fail),  the  questions  as  to 
hereditary  tendencies,  as  to  previous  attacks  and  the  like 
— are,  to  a  great  extent,  rendered  useless.  That  the  delu- 
sions of  many  persons  are  modified  by  motives,  much  less 
powerful  than  the  above-mentioned,  as,  for  example,  by  the 
questions  and  laughter  of  a  little  knot  of  listeners,  we 
have  often  observed,  and  have  found,  that  even  to  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  being  laughed  at,  the  pleasure  of  attracting 
notice,  persons  with  many  extravagant  delusions  would 
upon  occasion  exaggerate  and  vary  the  statement  of  their 
unhealthy  impressions.  In  most  cases,  however,  in  which 
a  healthy  mind,  or  one  which  looked  at  in  reference  to  the 
ordinary  minds  of  mankind,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
healthy,  undertakes  the  task  of  feigning  insanity,  the 
difficulty  of  detection  is  not  great.  Two  things  are 
necessary  to  ensure  a  correct  conclusion  —  care  and 
time.  Time  fights  for  truth  !  Idiocy,  then,  is  a  form 
of  mental  unsoundness  very  rarely  assumed,  in  consequence 
of  the  facility  with  which  its  genuineness  can  be  ascer- 
tained. The  history  of  the  individual  which  can  in  these 
days  be  more  easily  traced  than  in  times  gone  by  will,  in 
all  cases  show  whether  it  is  feigned  or  real.  The  form  of 
the  head  is  a  symptom  which  cannot  be  feigned.  No  man 
by  taking  thought  can  take  away  that  deformity  any  more 
than  he  can  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature.  There  are  often 
other  deformities  associated  with  idiocy,  and  for  those  who 
have  to  decide  a  question  as  to  real  or  feigned  insanity,  it 
is  most  useful  to  remember  that  those  symptoms  only 
which  are  quite  beyond  the  power  of  the  individual  are,  as 
it  were,  the  rock  on  which  to  build  their  theory — for,  after 
all,  the  answer  to  that  question  is  a  theory  and  nothing 
more — while  the  other  facts,  which  must  be  had  recourse 
to,  are  like  the  sand,  and  winds  of  doctrine  may  lay  it  in 
ruins  ! 

2.  In  Imbecility.  —  But  there  may  be  great  mental 
weakness,  and  the  form  of  the  head  may  not  be  indicative 
of  the  defect.  In  such  cases  the  imbecility  is  not  con- 
genital, but  acquired.  The  history  in  such  cases  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  the  supposed  cause  of  the  enfeeble- 
ment  should  be  very  carefully  sought  for.  In  such  a  case 
the  impostor  would  prove  too  much,  by  assuring  us  that  he 
had  been  in  his  present  condition  since  his  birth.  The 
cause  assigned,  and  the  nature  of  the  malady,  will  in  most 
cases  of  imposture  discover  the  trick  by  the  inadequacy 
of  the  one  to  the  other.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  in  reference  to  the  "  outside  "  facts  of  the  disease  that 
errors  will  ordinarily  be  found.  All  the  acts  which  get  out 
of  the  dominion  of  will,  and  become  automatic,  will  differ 
in  the  case  of  an  impostor  and  in  the  case  of  a  real  imbe- 
cile. The  history  of  the  case,  as  showing  his  opportuni- 
ties for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease,  should  be  carefully  studied.     And  yet  due  weight 


should  in  each  case  be  given  to  the  force  which  unconscious 
imitation  is  known  to  exercise  over  a  weak  mind.  The 
physiognomical  diagnosis  of  expression  is  a  very  important 
point  in  all  cases  in  which  simulation  of  insanity  is  sus- 
pected ;  and  skill  in  this  department  of  the  work  of  the 
medical-jurist  is  only  to  be  acquired  by  long  and  careful 
experience— to  be  best  learned,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  wards 
of  our  hospitals  for  the  insane.  The  description  of  a 
"look"  is  difficult.  To  say  that  the  imbecile  has  a  dull, 
stupid,  vacant  look  is  true ;  that  his  manner  is  uneasy, 
that  his  temper  is  variable,  and  that  sometimes  the  dead 
level  of  his  mill-pond  existence  is  broken  by  a  little  erup- 
tion of  passion,  is  likewise  true.  But  the  description  would 
do  for  many  other  persons  besides  imbeciles.  By  careful 
watching,  gleams  of  the  smothered  intelligence  will  shine 
through,  or  flash  out  of  the  impostor's  face,  and  it  seems  to 
us  that  an  experiment  by  means  of  the  introduction  of 
some  object  likely  to  excite  curiosity  or  wonder  into  the 
presence  of  the  individual  suspected  of  imposture,  would 
often  serve  to  uncover  the  ambush  intelligence.  In  many 
forms  of  imbecility  there  is  a  mixture  of  folly  and  acute- 
ness.  Many  of  the  stories  told  in  Scotland  of  their  village 
fools,  or  "  naturals,"  prove  this  ;  and  the  ordinary  test  that 
while  the  real  imbecile  is  shrewd  or  foolish  irrespectively 
of  prospective  interest,  the  impostor  is  shrewd  in  all  mat- 
ters connected  with  his  scheme  and  its  success,  and  shows 
his  folly  and  stupidity  only  in  connection  with  matters  of 
indifference,  is,  it  appears  to  us,  unsatisfactory  !  One 
thing  seems  somewhat  certain,  and  that  is,  that  this  form 
of  insanity  is  not  often  assumed,  first  on  account  of  the 
fact  that  this  amount  of  imbecility,  even  when  really  pre- 
sent, is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  responsibility  ; 
and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  impressing 
individuals  with  the  idea  of  insanity,  and  its  existence 
in  one  who  manifests  many  signs  of  intellectual  activity. 
When  this  amount  of  unsoundness  does  occur,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  accompanied  by  sufficient  self-control  to  en- 
able the  individual  at  certain  times  (when  it  suits  him- 
self) to  appear  perfectly  sane.  And  when  such  an  amount 
of  self-government  exists,  the  individual,  whether  labouring 
under  mental  defects  or  not,  seems  to  be  properly  punished 
on  account  of  a  proved  transgression. 

3.  Dementia—  Dementia  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  simu- 
lated by  aged  persons.  In  most  cases,  however,  it  is  not  a 
sufficiently  demonstrative  form  of  insanity  to  find  favour 
with  impostors  ;  and  it  is  so  imperfectly  understood,  and  so 
commonly  confounded  with  simple  dotage,  that  its  adop- 
tion is  rare.  The  characteristic  of  senile-dementia  is  a 
deficiency  of  mental  excitement ;  there  is  a  torpor  of  all 
the  faculties ;  in  it  the  mind  is  like  an  engine  working 
under  defective  pressure.  One  circumstance  which  has  led 
to  dementia  being  confounded  with  the  defects  of  .age  is, 
that  one  of  its  symptoms  is  that  memory  loses  hold  of 
events  near  to  the  present  in  point  of  time,  sooner  than  it 
does  of  those  events  which  are  more  distant.  Delusions 
which  do  come,  fancies  which  take  possession,  are  generally 
connected  in  some  way  with  a  substrate  fact  of  the  past  liie 
of  the  individual ;  and  there  is  a  gradual  decay,  which  the 
impostor  would  find  it  impossible  to  simulate  ;  indeed,  one 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  the  medical-jurist  in  all  those 
cases,  might  be  : —  Look  always  for  gradual  changes  in 
cases  of  real  disease  ;  look  for  sudden  transitions  in 
where  the  will  of  the  individual  is  attempting  to  take  tho 
place  in  the  production  of  physical  events — of  the  great 
slow  laws  of  nature.  This  is  a  good  rule  !  The  will  jumps 
— the  laws  of  nature  creep  !  The  gradual  decay  above  al- 
luded to  is  marked  by  tho  darkening  of  that  glass  through 
which  the  senses,  at  best,  darkly  see  !  The  power  of 
recognising  persons,  places,  and  things  goes,  ami  there  is 
no  return.  The  mind  lies  in  circumstances,  like  a  water- 
logged ship  in  tho  waves.  Sans  everything  !  Even  in  this 
Stage  of  tho  discaso  a  man  might  commit  crime,  or,  in 
other  words,  might  do  harm  to  himself  or  others.  Bui 
little  or  no  difficulty  is  likely  to  arise  from  attempts  to 
feign  senile-dementia  in  this  its  last  stage.  There  u  an 
actual  repugnance  in  strong  humanity  to  sink  so  low— to 
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seem  so  weak.  After  death  Caesar's  clay  may  keep  the 
wind  from  whistling  through  a  chink,  but  not  before.  We 
find  then,  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  rather  those  forms  of  mental 
disease  which  arise  from  undue  excitement  that  are  chosen 
for  imitation  by  impostors,  than  those  which  arise  from 
defective  development  or  diminished  activity  of  the  facul- 
ties. It  is  to  be  remembered,  with  reference  to  dementia, 
and  our  diagnosis  of  it,  that  where  it  is  not  the  result  of 
some  severe  mental  shock,  it  is  the  consequence  of  organic 
disease  of  the  brain,  which  almost  invariably,  in  time,  re- 
veals itself  in  paralysis.  So  time  fights  for  truth  here  too  ! 
The  remaining  subjects — Mania,  Partial  Intellectual 
Mania,  Monomania,  and  Melancholia,  will  be  continued  in 
our  next. 


ON  ISCHURIA  EEXALIS. 
By  J.  Waring-Ccrra*,  L.K.Q.C.P.L,  L.R.C.S.I.,  &c. 

Mr  chief  object,  in  narrating  the  history  of  the  following 
cases,  whilst  I  feel  they  are  not  devoid  of  practical  interest 
in  themselves,  is  to  bring  more  prominently  forward  the 
employment  of  powerful  diuretics  in  the  treatment  of 
certain  forms  of  renal  disease.  Admitting,  however  hazar- 
dous such  a  method  may  prove,  there  is  no  disputing  the 
fact  that  the  description  of  case  wherein  I  recommend  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan  is  universally  fatal  if  not  speedily 
relieved  ;  and  I  thus  open  the  question  whether,  after  the 
failure  of  certaiu  orthodox  remedies  to  relieve  formidable 
symptoms  and  effect  excretion  of  urine,  and  death  accord- 
ingly impending,  we  are  not  justified  iu  falling  back  upon 
a  treatment  to  which  I  regret  the  Profession  usually 
its  veto,  without  first  fairly,  in  suitable  cases,  testing  its 
value  and  effect. 

Dr.  Elliottson  refers  to  Sir  Astley  Cooper  exhibiting 
powerful  and  stimulating  diuretics  in  obstinate  cases  of 
suppression  of  urine,  and  men  of  the  older  school  were  in 
the  habit  of  prescribing  tincture  of  cantharides  with  the 
same  intention,  I  may  then  he  excused  trying  to  revive 
what  the  most  eminent  at  one  time  practised. 

Case  1. — Mured  suppression  of  vrine,  produced  by  me- 
chanical obstruction,  and  terminating  in  renal  coxy 
— Mr.  E.,  a  corpulent,  previously  healthy  man,  aged  sixty- 
seven  years,  sought  advice  on  the  22nd  of  September  of 
last  year.  Before  visiting  him,  I  was  informed  he  had 
been  troubled  with  his  water  for  some  weeks  ;  that  he  WW 
in  the  habit  of  passing  large  quantities  of  gravel,  and  suf- 
fered a  good  deal  with  pain  in  the  loins,  for  which  he  was 
treated  by  another  medical  gentleman.  The  day  I  first  saw 
him  he  proposed  going  to  London  to  consult  Dr.  Tanner, 
but  as  he  had  passed  no  urine  for  24  hours,  his  family 
became  anxious  that  he  should  have  further  advice  before 
leaving  home.  He  was  walking  about  his  parlour  as  I 
entered,  and  appeared  the  picture  of  health ;  discoursed  i 
freely  upon  other  topics  besides  his  ailment  ;  and  seemed  | 
a  good  tempered,  lively  old  gentleman.  I  gathered  from 
him  that  for  some  weeks  he  laboured  under  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  frequent  desire  to  pass  water,  burning  pain 
over  region  of  kidneys,  and  a  sense  of  distension  about 
the  abdomen  ;  that  he  suffered  from  nausea,  occasionally 
accompanied  by  vomiting.  The  conjunctiva  was  tinged, 
and  the  surface  of  the  body  presented  an  icteic  hue.  He 
did  not  impress  one  with  the  idea  that  he  suffered  much  if 
the  face  be  indicative  of  such  phenomenon.  There  was  no 
tenderness  over  either  kidney,  and  the  pain  he  said  was  of 
a  dull,  heavy  character,  passing  along  the  inside  of  the 
thighs  ;  the  tongue  was  dry  at  top  and  along  edges  ;  the 
pulse  beat  at  76  ;  there  was  slight  nausea ;  loss  of 
appetite,  and  insomnia  ;  but  there  was  no  retraction  of 
testicle,  no  uneasiness  at  end  of  the  penis.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  was  105°  F  in  the  axilla.  I  was  unable 
to  detect  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  bladder.  I  ordered 
some  linseed  and  muscard  poultices  over  the  kidneys  ; 
prescribed  a  saline  mixture  with  belladonna,  and  exhibited 


some  compound  jalap  powders.  At  bed-time  I  recom- 
mended warm  hip  baths  to  be  used,  and  promised  to  see 
him  early  the  following  day. 

The  friends  appeared  surprised  at  the  attention  I  be- 
stowed to  every  symptom,  and  could  not  understand  my 
attaching  so  much  importance  to  so  apparently  trivial  an 
illness. 

September  23rd. — Has  spent  a  restless  night  ;  bowels 
have  been  copiously  removed ;  passed  a  few  drops  of 
bloody  water  which  merely  stained  the  urinary  apparatus, 
but  walks  about  as  on  yesterday.  Went  before  breakfast- 
time  for  a  short  walk.  There  are  colicky  pains  over  the 
bowels,  sickness,  and  thirst.  The  man  is  restless  and  un- 
comfortable, but  cannot  express,  he  says,  how  he  feels.  I 
cupped  him  over  the  kidneys,  and  gave  him  a  full  dose  of 
calomel  and  jalap,  ordering  the  warm  baths  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Evening  Visit.-— Much  the  same  as  in  the  morning,  with 
the  exception  that  he  seemed  brighter  because  of  haying 
voided  about  an  ounce  of  very  dark  coloured,  bloody 
urine — if  I  may  call  it  urine — as  it  had  no  smell  of  it,  and 
appeared  pure  blood.  I  suggested  another  opinion.  His 
family  named  an  eminent  Xottingham  surgeon,  Mr. 
Thompson,  with  whom  I  consulted.  He  viewed  the  case 
in  the  same  light  with  me,  that  the  tubes  of  the  kidneys 
were  loaded  with  lithates,  and  that  renal  congestion  super- 
vened. I  suggested  a  powerful  diuretic,  but  Mr.  Thomp- 
son who  is  a  filmed  practitioner  would  not  agree,  and  I 
acquiesced  to  the  passage  of  a  blood  catheter,  which  drew 
off  a  few  ounces  of  blood  ;  to  the  exhibition  of  turpentine 
capsules,  to  drinking  of  gallic  acid  dissolved  in  warm 
water,  and  keeping  up  free  action  of  the  bowels. 

September  24th. — Our  patient  is  no  better  ;  there  is 
more  weakness  or  declension  in  power  of  voluntary  mus- 
cles ;  no  water  passed  ;  stomach  exceedingly  irritable  ; 
anorexia  ;  no  continuous  refreshing  sleep,  but  short  dis- 
turbed dozing;  twitchings  about  the  face  and  arms; 
pulse  74  ;  respirations  24  ;  temperature  of  body  102°  F  ; 
1  introduced  a  large  sized  catheter,  and  drew  off 
three  ounces  of  dark  coffee-looking  fluid.  To  continue 
treatment. 

September  23th. — Met  consultant.  We  agree  that 
there  is  no  improvement  ;  another  medical  gentlemen 
joins  us  ;  neither  will  agree  to  a  diuretic  for  common  scien- 
tific reasons.     Treatment  to  be  persevered  with. 

September  26th. — Patient  anxious,  restless,  and  drowsy; 
breath  smells  of  urine  ;  pulse  slow ;  distension  about  ab- 
domen ;  vomiting  of  dark  green  coloured  fluid,  with 
ammoniacal  odour  ;  burning  pain  over  kidneys  ;  bowels 
freely  acted  on ;  drew  off  about  an  ounce  of  blood  from 
the  bladder. 

September  27th. — Incessant  vomiting  ;  inclination  to 
sleep,  but  very  restless.  Thoracic  complications  first 
evinced  ;  respirations  noisy  ;  inspiration  prolonged,  pain- 
ful, and  wheezy  ;  expiration  short,  abrupt,  and  followed 
by  evident  relief ;  tongue  dry  and  coated  with  white 
mucous  looking  fur  ;  insatiate  thirst  ;  no  urine  passed  ; 
bowels  well  opened  ;  no  inclination  to  talk  ;  to  have  iced 
champagne  and  nourishing  soups. 

September  28th. — Patient,  much  weaker,  is  now  unable 
to  sit  up  in  the  bed  unsupported  ;  pulse  70,  weak,  and 
jerking  in  character  ;  respirations  20  ;  temperature  between 
thighs  102°  ;  intellect  still  clear  ;  pupils  somewhat  dilated 
and  don't  contract  under  the  influence  of  light  given  by 
wax  taper  ;  tongue  dry  and  streaked  with  yellow  lines. 
Skin  and  breath  emit  a  urinous  or  ammoniacal  odour  ;  no 
desire  to  make  water;  introduced  catheter,  and  drew  off 
a  small  quantity  of  bloody  fluid,  whi:h  separated  after- 
wards, the  blood  subsiding  to  bottom  of  utensil  leaving  a 
straw-coloured  fluid  floating  on  the  surface. 

September  29th. — General  muscular  twitchings  ;  very 
noisy  and  embarassed  breathings,  as  if  the  bronchia?  were 
filled  with  phlegm,  and  no  effort  made  to  dislodge  it  by 
coughing  ;  does  not  lie  still  a  minute  ;  refuses  to  permit 
the  introduction  of  catheter  ;  does  not  raise  his  eyes,  but 
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appears  stupid  and  drowsy  ;  has  no  pain  in  any  situation  ; 
thinks  he  will  be  better  in  a  few  days. 

Evening  Visit. — In  and  out  of  bed  with  help  of  nurse 
and  relations  all  the  day  ;  keeps  being  sick  ;  refuses  nutri- 
ment and  medicines ;  has  had  a  convulsive  seizure  ;  sur- 
face of  body  moist  and  cold. 

September  30th. — Gradually  became  more  quiet,  and 
appeared  to  die  by  coma. 

Notwithstanding  a  most  earnest  appeal,  no  'post-mortem 
examination  would  be  permitted. 

Case  2. — Hematuria,  ending  in  complete  siqipression. — 
E.  G.,  a  woman  of  about  fifty  years,  who  had  borne  a 
large  family,  and  had  been  out  of  health  for  some  weeks, 
sought  my  advice  one  day  in  the  house  of  a  neighbour  of 
hers  (whose  child  I  had  been  in  attendance  on)  for  violent 
pain  across  the  small  of  the  back,  and  difficulty  in  passing 
water,  which  occasionally  contained  blood.  I  prescribed 
some  ordinary  mixture  for  her,  and  then  lost  sight  of  the 
case,  being  so  much  benefited  that  she  did  not  persevere. 
On  the  12th  of  March  of  the  present  year  I  was  requested 
to  see  her  again,  and,  upon  visiting  her,  1  learned  that  for 
four  days  she  had  been  passing  blood,  and  that  for  two 
days  preceding  my  visit  there  was  complete  suppression 
of  urine.  She  complained  of  burning  pains  over  the  region 
of  the  kidneys,  sickness,  accompanied  by  vomiting,  colicky 
pains  in  bowels,  headache  and  thirst.  The  pulse  was  72  ; 
respirations  24;  and  temperature  of  body  in  axilla 
104°  F.  As  there  was  inclination  to  costiveness,  I  purged 
her  freely  with  a  full  dose  of  compound  jalap  powder,  and 
gave  her  a  mixture  of  the  tincture  of  the  perchloride  of 
iron. 

March  13th. — Relieved  of  colicky  pain  in  bowels,  but 
the  distress  across  the  kidneys  she  expressed  as  being  un- 
endurable. No  urine  eliminated.  Constant  nausea,  ano- 
rexia ;  spent  a  sleepless  and  disturbed  night  ;  ordered  a 
blister  to  be  applied  over  both  kidneys,  and  diluents  to  be 
freely  taken. 

March  14th. — This  is  the  fourth  day  and  still  no  urine 
has  been  passed — not  even  any  attempt  made.  There  is 
no  water  in  the  bladder.  The  bowels  act  freely,  but  the 
vomiting  continues.  The  pulse  is  70,  respirations  22, 
and  temperature  of  body  decreasing,  Ordered  a  warm 
bath. 

Evening  visit, — Woman  no  better  ;  anxious  and  restless, 
inclined  to  become  drowsy;  breathing  laboured  and 
wheezy,  and  the  pulse  slow  and  weak — the  pulse  of  an 
unfilled  artery.     To  continue  treatment. 

March  15th. — The  breath  smells  of  urine.  I  introduce 
a  female  catheter  into  bladder,  but  no  urine  flows  ;  the 
apertures  are  plugged  with  blood.  The  respirations  are 
become  more  embarrassed,  and  the  case  seems  hopeless. 
The  woman  must  quickly  die  if  not  relieved.  I,prescribe 
full  doses  of  acetate  of  potass,  tincture  of  belladonna, 
small  doses  of  digitalis,  and  infusion  of  broom. 

Evening  visit. — No  urine,  nor  even  a  trace  of  it.  The 
pain  in  the  loins  is  past  endurance.  I  rub  an  extract  of 
belladonna,  dissolved  in  glycerine,  over  the  kidneys.  Cover 
it  with  silk  paper,  and  apply  a  bran  poultice  external  to 
all.  I  give  her  small  quantities  of  brandy  and  soda-water 
to  relieve  sickness,  and  administer  a  draught  with  cyanide 
of  potassium,  and  advise  the  diuretic  to  be  pushed. 
Anxious  for  the  safety  of  my  patient,  I  visit  her  again  in 
four  hours.  I  find  she  has  experienced  the  sensation  of 
requiring  to  make  water,  but  cannot.  I  think  I  can  detect 
some  fluid  in  the  bladder.  I  advise  a  warm  hip- water 
directly,  and  perseverance  with  the  remedies. 

March  lGth. — I  find  my  patient  has  voided  about  one 
and  a  half  ounces  of  bloody  unno,  but  the  pressing  symp- 
tom! continue  ;  pulse  is  so  feeble  in  action  and  in  character 
that  I  omit  the  digitalis.  Sickness  continues,  but  no 
vomiting  to  signify.     Has  spent,  a  restless  night. 

Four  hours  or  so  after,  a  relative  calls  upon  mo  t 
the  woman  has  n  am  quantity  of  water,     1'pon  my 

arrival  I  find  half-a-pint  of  urine,  tinged  with  blood,  in  the 
urinary  utensil,  containing  a  thick  sediment  of  lithates. 
Patient,  accordingly,  is  more  sanguine  of  living.     To  haYO 


brandy-water  acidulated  with  bi-tartrate  of  potass  for  drink- 
ing, since  the  thirst  continues  ;  to  have  an  increased 
quantity  of  acetate  of  potass  every  two  hours,  and  to  re- 
peat the  hydragogue  cathartic. 

March  17th. — In  the  course  of  twelve  hours,  there  has 
been  passed  fourteen  ounces  of  thick,  dark- coloured  urine. 
I  find  it  contains  lithic  acid  in  composition  with  soda,  and 
that  it  is  deposited  in  large  quantities  as  the  urine  cools. 
Vomiting  has  abated  ;  pain  across  kidneys  of  a  different 
character,  dull  and  aching  ;  patient  more  hopeful  ;  breath- 
ing better,  and  pulse  more  full  in  character,  though  still 
slow  in  action".  To  continue  diuretics,  and  have  some 
draughts  of  sal  volatile,  egg  and  milk,  and  beef-tea  ad 
libitum. 

March  18th. — Urine  passed  freely,  pain  subsiding,  and 
patient  altogether  in  every  respect  improving. 

From  this  time  there  was  no  relapse.  I  gave  her  ferru- 
ginous tonics,  and  in  ten  days  had  the  pleasure  of  finding 
her  down  stairs.  I  examined  this  woman's  urine  frequently 
when  convalescing,  and  was  surprised  at  the  quantity  of 
urea  which  it  contained.  Following  M.  BecqueriPs  method 
of  putting  a  little  urine  in  a  watch  glass,  and  gradually 
adding  a  like  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in  such  a  way  as  that 
the  acid  might  get  underneath  the  urine  to  the  bottom  of 
the  glass,  I  obtained  the  crystallized  deposit  of  urea  m 
three  or  four  hours.  I  coincide  with  M.  Becqueril  that, 
when  the  quantity  of  urine  is  increased,  the  quantity  of 
urea  is  increased.  It  was  so  in  this  case,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible the  large  quantity  of  urea  obtained  could  possibly 
have  accumulated  in  the  system  without  more  serious 
consequences. 

Case  3. — Supposed  calculus  impacted  in  right  ureter,  with 
atrophied  kidney  of  opposite  side  producing  suppression  of 
urine. — T.  H.,  aged  fifty-six  years,  of  spare  habit  of  body 
and  delicate  appearance,  sought  advice  for  violent  pain 
commencing  across  right  kidney,  extending  down  right 
ureter,  and  reaching  the  testicle  of  same  side,  which 
was  retracted.  He  had  suffered  in  the  past  from  renal 
disease,  and  his  last  attack  lasted  over  a  period  of  several 
weeks.  Upon  removing  his  clothing,  I  observed  a  marked 
depression,  corresponding  to  region  of  kidney  of  left  side, 
there  was  a  marked  fulness,  and  tenderness  on  the  other 
side — the  patient  crying  out  when  firm  pressure  with  the 
fingers  was  made.  He  has  only  passed  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  urine  during  the  past  few  days.  He  is  weak,  and 
anxious  as  to  the  result.  The  tongue  is  dry  ;  pulse  70  , 
bowels  costive  ;  appetite  deficient.  Prescribed  a  hydra- 
gogue purgative,  a  mixture  of  potass  with  belladonna, 
and  a  liniment  of  chloroform  and  belladonna  for  local 
application. 

Thirty-six  hours  afterwards  I  was  summoned  to  his 
house,  as  he  had  not  passed  any  urine  for  eighteen  hours. 
The  last  voided  was  bloody,  and  contained  mucus.  The 
pain  is  violent ;  testicle  well  drawn  up  ;  vomiting  con- 
tinuous and  distressing.  I  order  a  warm  bath,  and  return 
in  five  hours,  but  find  no  improvement  in  general  symp- 
toms. His  present  state  now  is  as  follows  : — Nausea  with 
vomiting  ;  vertigo  ;  burning  pain  across  kidneys  and  along 
ureter  ;  restless  ;  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  but  un- 
successful because  there  is  nono  in  bladder  ;  uneasy  sen- 
satiou  at  end  of  penis;  pupils  natural;  skin  cool,  tem- 
perature of  body  108°  F.  ;  pulse  70;  respirations  IS  per 
minute.  I  lose  no  further  time,  but  exhibit  full  doses  of 
acetate  of  potass,  tincture  of  cant  ha  rules,  tincture  of  digi- 
talis, spirits  of  chloroform,  and  decoction  of  broom  top-. 
I  direct  a  warm  hip-bath  every  four  hours,  the  p 
well  rubbed  with  the  embrocation,  and  steamed  flannels 
applied  afterwards.  To  have  plenty  of  diluents — barley 
water  and  lemon  kali  <«!  libitum.  1  returned  again  in  three 
hours;  ho  does  not  retain  tin1  medicine,  so  I  mix  him  a 
prussie  acid  draught,  ami  direct  the  diuretic  mixture  to  he 
giveninsmall  <piant  ilies,and  more  frequently  repeated.  ! 
eight  hours  treatment  he  experienced  the  sensation  of 
rough  body  pailting  lower  down  his  ureter,  which  produced 
a  hot  burning  pain,  and  set  up  violent  vomiting.  Three 
hours  afterwards  ho  passed  bloody  water,  which  gan 
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cruciating  pain— genuine  ardor  mtkMR,  which  put  him  on 
his  knees^in  bed.  From  this  period  he  kept  passing  urine, 
which  gradually  cleared ;  but  no  calculus  came  away  until 
the  end  of  a  week,  when  he  was  able  to  retain  his  water 
so  as  to  fill  the  bladder;  and,  in  the  act  of  emptying  it, 
a  very  small  and  irregular  oxalate  of  lime  calculus,  which 
I  believe  is  rare  as  a  renel  calculus,  weighing  only  a  few 
grains,  came  away  in  the  gush  of  urine.  The  man  soon 
became  convalescent,  and  resumed  his  employment  of  a 
frame-work  knitter. 

I  narrate  the  first  case— which  is  pathognomic  of  anuria 
—because  it  shows  the  longest  period  a  man  can  live 
without  secreting  and  passing  urine,  and  because  ic  is  just 
snch  a  case,  if  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  my  own  in- 
clination, wherein  I  would  give  a  powerful  diuretic,  after  a 
fair  trial,  and  the  failure  of,  the  common  remedies.  The 
two  other  cases  speak  for  themselves,  the  result  of  treat- 
ment is  eminentlv  satisfactory,  and  I  feel  assured, 
not  given  the  diuretic,  that  both  mr.  I  from 

ura?mic  poisoning.  I  must  not  be  misunderstood— in 
idiopathic  and  sTngle  uncomplicated  inflammation  of  the 
kidney  I  should  not  be  foolish  enough  as  to  once  think  of 
a  diuretic,  no  more  than  in  congestion  the  sequence  of  the 
exanthemata  ;  but  I  do  believe  in  cases  of  congestion  in- 
duced bv  mechanical  obstruction,  whether  in  the  ureter  or 
in  tubular  portion  of  kidney,  leading  on  to  suppression, 
that  powerful  diuretics  should  be  employed  before  the 
patient  sinks.  In  the  district  which  I  live  we  possess  a 
lady  practitioner,  far  and  wide  famed  for  her  water  cures. 
This  I  know,  she  has  succeeded  in  forcing  the  water  when 
eminent  members  of  our  profession  have  given  up  their 
patient's  disease  a*  hopeless  and  beyond  their  treatment, 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  infusion  of  digitalis  is  the  drug  she 
use.-.  I  am  no  advocate  for  amateur  doctors.  I  know  her 
success,  and  I  have  experienced  the  folly  of  her  trying  to 
cure  all  affections  by  the  same  method  of  treatment.  The 
subject  needs  discrimination,  but  is  well  worthy  of  future 
investigation  bv  those  to  whom  may  fall  the  treatment  of 
parallel  cases  as  I  now  relate.  If  the  anuria  extends 
over  the  fifth  day,  we  are  bound,  I  hold,  to  exhaust  our 
treatment.  I  do  not  consider  that  Front  was  correct  when 
he  remarked  that  coma  became  established  on  the  fifth  day 
if  the  suppression  was  complete.  My  experience  in  the 
past  extends  such  an  event  to  the  evening  of  the  eighth 
or  morning  of  the  ninth  day,  because  I  consider  some  of 
the  urea  is°decomposed  and  converted  into  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  a  phenomenon  first  remarked  by  Schmidt  in  the 
suppression  of  urine  in  cholera  mor 


ON    A    CHANGE   IN    THE    UEINE   FROM    THE 
EXTERNAL  USE  OF  CARBOLIC  ACID  * 

Br  Augcstcs  AuiB% 

Ih  a  former  part  of  this  journal,  page  105,  Mr.  Wal- 
denstrom has  given  an  account  of  an  altered  appearance 
of  the  urine,  &c,  observed  in  some  patients  at  the  Acade- 
demical  Hospital,  who  were  using  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid 
in  oil,  either  in  dressing,  or  as  an  injection  into  abscesses, 
and  he  called  particular  attention  to  the  danger  of  the 
occurrence  of  nephritis,  and  to  the  necessity  for  examining 
the  urine  during  the  employment  of  carbolic  acid. 

Although  I  have  only  a  few  very  unimportant  observa- 
tions to  make,  which  should  most  fitly  be  taken  in  common 
with  the  paper  just  referred  to,  yet,  considering  the  practi- 
cal importance  of  the  inquiry,  and  the  extremely  unusual 
appearance  the  urine  presented,  I  will  say  a  few  words  on 
the  method  of  determining  the  presence  of  carbolic  acid  in 
the  urine. 

The  urine  of  various  patients  admitted  to  the  hospital, 


*  Translated  from  the  "  Upsala  Liikareforenings  Forhandlingar  "  (Vol. 
v.,  Part  III,  page  253),  by  J.  W-  Moore,  M.B.,  Cn.3i.Dub.,  LK.Q.C.P- 
Ex.  SchoL  T.C.D. 


had,  after  the  use  of  the  acid  in  question,  a  very  dark, 
almost  black,  tarlike,  appearance.  It  was  acid  in  re-action, 
turbid,  and  did  not  throw  down  any  unusual  deposit.  The 
urine  contained  albumen,  but  not  in  any  great  or  extraor- 
dinary quantity,  in  fact,  only  to  an  insignificant  amount. 
Blood  could  not  be  detected,*  and  the  urine  did  not  pre- 
sent anything  unusual  except  its  black  tar-like  colour, 
and  a  peculiar  smell.  When  no  absolutely  certain  re-action 
of  carbolic  acid  could  be  obtained,  either  with  the  urine 
itself  or  with  the  residuum  after  the  ether,  with  which  the 
strongly  acidulated  urine  had  been  agitated,  though  the 
presence  of  carbolic  acid  was  highly  probable  from  the 
smell  of  the  fluid,  about  400  cubic  centimetres  (some  14 
ounces)  of  the  urine  was  strongly  acidulated  with  sulphuric 
acid,  and  about  a  third  part  was  distilled  from  an  ordinary 
retort,  with  glass  condensing  tubes.  The  distillate  was  as 
clear  as  water,  colourless,  smelt  strongly  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  gave  beautiful  and  undoubted  re-actions  of  the  same. 
For  comparison,  an  analysis  was  instituted  at  the  same 
time  with  distilled  water,  in  which  some  drops  of  carbolic 
acid  had  been  dissolved  by  agitation. 

The  distillate  and  the  aqueous  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
when  mixed  with  some  ammonia,  and,  subsequently,  chlo- 
rinated lime,  assumed  the  same  pronounced  and  beautiful 
blue  colour.  Very  thin  chips  of  iir-wood  (spruce  fir), 
thoroughly  soaked  in  the  two  liquids,  and  afterwards 
dipped  into  dilute-hydrochloric  acid,  and  exposed  to  the 
sunlight,  became  with  both  mixtures  beautifully  blue,  espe- 
cially at  their  thinnest  edges.  The  distill.  I  with 
ether,  and  the  clear  ether  evaporated  in  a 
oi  ■  residuum  oil-drops,  smelling  strong  of  carboli 
which,  when  mixed  with  water,  and  also  when  treated 
in  other  ways,  for  example,  with  strong  nitric  acid,  behaved 
like  carbolic  acid  ;  although  on  treating  them  with  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid,  then  neutralising  with  chalk  and 
filterii..  not  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  with  per- 
chloride  of  iron  the  beautiful  violet  colour  which  is,  without 
difficulty,  got  in  the  case  of  pure  carbolic  acid. 

i  the  presence  of  carbolic  acid  in  this  urine 
remained,  and  that  its  amount  was  not  trifling,  I  conclude 
from  the  fact  that  the  small  quantity  of  urine  which  was 
subjected  to  distillation,  afforded  a  distillate  of  which  a 
small  part,  agitated  with  ether,  left  a  not  inconsiderable 
oily  residuum.  Although  I  have  not  instituted  any  com- 
parative experiments  with  normal  urine,  I  yet  take  it  for 
granted  that  it  does  not  contain  carbolic  acid  in  any  such 
quantity  as  was  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 

The  unusual  tar-like  appearance  of  the  urine  naturally 
cannot  depend  on  the  presence  in  it  of  carbolic  acid,  and  as 
urine  so  affected  is  not  observed  during  the  internal  use  of 
this  substance,  Mr.  Waldenstrom's  presumption,  that  it  re- 
sults from  the  presence  of  oxidised  products  of  carbolic 
acid,  formed  even  before  the  absorption  of  the  acid,  seems 
a  very  probable  one.  As  is  well  known,  carbolic  acid  and 
creosote  have  a  great  tendency  to  change  ;  even  when  kept 
in  well-closed  glass  bottles  they  become  tinged  with  a 
more  or  less  reddish-brown  colour,  and  carbolic  acid  dis- 


•  The  most  delicate,  simplest,  best,  and  a  really  practical  test  of  the 
presence  of  blood  in  the  ui  ine.  is  that  mentioned  by  nie  at  the  meeting 
ralists  in  Stockholm,  1S63  "Proceedings  of  the  Meeting.  Stock- 
holm, 1S63,''  P.  48iJ,  viz., the  guaiacum  test,  whichis  most  readily  car- 
ried out  in  the  f  ollowms  way  :— Tincture  of  guaiacum  (a  solution  in  spirit 
a),  and  ordinary  turpentine  in  about  equal  parts,  or  from 
half  to  one  cubic  centimetre  of  each,  are  blended  into  an  emulsion  in  a 
test-tube,  after  which,  a  small  quantity  of  ur;ne  is  added  in  such  a  way 
as  to  sink  to  tLe  bottom  in  a  separate  layer.  "Whether  the  urine  is  nor- 
ma', or  uuhea  thy,  for  example,  containing  albumen,  but  not  blood,  the 
emulsion  undergoes  no  change  until  a  rather  long  interval,  but  if  the 
least  blood  is  present  in  the  urire,  or  if  a  drop  of  blood  be  added  to  it, 
the  emulsion  immediately  on  mixing  with  the  urine  becomes  of  a  light- 
blue  colour,  then  darker,  and  finally  the  blue  resembles  a  solution  of 
indigo  or  Prussian  blue,  these  changes  varying  in  raj  idity  and  intensity, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  bloo  i  present.  Many  years'  employment 
of  this  simple  test  i.  I  me  of  not  only  its  incredible  del 

but  also  its  reliability.  Neither  normal  nor  <rdinary  albuminous  urine, 
if  free  from  blood,  changes  the  guaiaco-turpentine  emulsion  at  all  in 
such  ■  way  that  any  doubt  or  uncertainty  can  arise  as  to  whether  blood 
is  present  or  not ;  and  this  test  for  blood  is  for  clinical  purposes  (not  for 
medico-legal)  simpler  and  far  better  than  all  others.  How  Xerichman'a 
blood-crystals  may  be  obtamed  from  urine  and  other  fluids  containing 
blood  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Proceedings,  at  page  482. 
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solved  in  water  when  treated  with  chromic  acid  (or  whit 
K  O2  Cr  O3  -f-  SO3  )  turns  to  a  dark  brown,  not  unlike  the 
urine  under  discussion.  It  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
carbolic  acid  mixed  with  blood  and  pus  should,  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and,  perhaps,  through  the  properties  possessed 
by  the  blood  of  ozonifying  and  promoting  acidulation.  might 
undergo  a  rapid  and  energetic  acidulation  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  dark  products  of  oxidation,  which,  afterwards, 
along  with  the  unaltered  carbolic  acid,  are  absorbed,  and 
pass  off  in  the  urine.  At  an  hospital  an  experiment  could 
easily  be  instituted  as  to  whether  a  little  carbolic  acid, 
mixed  with  similar  pus,  and  agitated  with  exposure  to  the 
air,  after  some  time  assumes  a  dark,  tar-like  appearance. 
That  the  dark  colour  is  not  developed  after  the  water  is 
passed,  or  while  it  is  in  the  bladder,  seems  to  me  likely, 
from  the  fact  that,  if  the  urine  is  agitated  with  a  little  car- 
bolic acid,  and  exposed,  without  shelter,  to  the  air,  neither 
its  re-action  nor  its  appearance  is  changed  (it  does  not 
putrefy),  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  urine  evaporates  even 
without  undergoing  any  noticeable  alterations. 

Sharing  Mr.  Waldenstrom's  view,  that  a  dangerous 
nephritis  might  possibly  arise  from  the  external  use  of 
carbolic  acid,  I  yet  do  not  believe  that  we  should  therefore 
abstain  from  a  judicious  employment  of  it.  The  acid  in 
question  possesses,  as  is  well  known,  unusual  antiseptic 
properties,  even  when  used  in  extremely  minute  quantity, 
and  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  any  advantage  that  is  likely 
to  accrue  from  employing  it  in  so  large  an  amount,  and  in 
such  concentrated  solutions  as  physicians  appear  to  prefer. 
In  my  opinion  its  good  effect  depends  less  on  the  quantity 
of  the  acid  than  on  a  complete  and  general  contact  with 
the  pus,  and,  doubtless,  quite  as  good  results  might  be  ob- 
tained with  much  less  acid.  On  the  dressing  a  more  dilute 
solution  in  oil  should  be  the  best,  but  for  injection  an 
aqueous  solution  appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  serviceable, 
if  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  interior  of  abscesses, 
an  end  which  is  most  readily  attained  by  an  injection  of  a 
large  quantity  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  earbolic  acid, 
which  should  subsequently  be  rinsed  or  squeezed  out. 
Experiments  with  this  solution,  or  even  better  with  a  solu- 
tion in  spirit,  of  which  various  quantities,  according  to 
various  cases,  may  be  added  to  the  water  used  in  washing, 
and  to  an  injection  fluid,  would  be  of  advantage. 

From  what  is  already  known  of  the  action  of  carbolic  acid 
on  the  kidneys,  it  is  then  always  our  duty  not  to  omit  an 
examination  of  the  urine  for  albumen,  during  even  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  this  substance,  and  this,  too,  even  if  the  urine 
does  not  present  any  abnormal  appearance. 


ROYAL    FREE    HOSPITAL. 

There  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  many  respects  in 
the  arrangements  of  this  excellent  institution.  The  wards 
look  bright  and  cheery.  They  are  kept  scrupulously  clean, 
and  the  nursing  department  is  beyond  all  praise  of  ours, 
in  comparison  with  what  it  formerly  was.  On  visiting  the 
hospital  the  other  day  we  were  shown  many  most  interest- 
ing cases  under  the  care  of  Mr.  John  Hill.  The  first 
object  of  interest  presented  to  us  was  a  coloured  drawing 
of  the  urethra,  ureters,  and  kidneys  of  a  patient,  who  had 
died  some  week  or  two  after  the  performance  of  the 
operation  invented  by  Mr.  Holt  for  splitting  the  strictures. 
He  caught  some  kind  of  fever  which  proved  fatal.  The 
drawing  showed  that  the  urethra  had  been  left  intact  by 
the  splitting  process,  which  had  simply  burst  the  sub- 
mucous tissue.  Mr.  Hill  showed  us  a  case  of  stricture  of 
the  urethra  in  which  he  had  performed  Syme's  operation. 
This  operation  he  finds  only  necessary  in  four  per  cent,  or 


so,  of  all  cases  of  stricture.  There  was  felt  extensive,  thick- 
ening of  all  the  tissues  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stric- 
tures. Syme's  operation,  says  Mr.  Hill,  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  operations  in  surgery.  In  the  absence  of  M.  Ue 
Meric,  who,  we  regretted  much  to  hear,  was  suffering  from 
bronchitis,  Mr.  Hill  had  to  attend  to  one  of  that  gentle- 
man's cases,  where  excision  of  the  shoulder  joint  had  been 
performed  on  account  of  an  extensive  burn,  caused  by  the 
patient,  a  man  of  some  thirty-six  years  of  age,  falling  on  a 
fire,  whilst  in  a  fit  of  epilepsy.  There  is  a  most  successful 
operation  for  remedying  the  effects  of  the  contraction 
caused  by  burning  in  the  same  ward  under  Mr.  Hill's  care, 
in  which  the  boy  has  been  subjected  to  all  kinds  of  opera- 
tions in  other  hospitals  ;  but  at  length  has  been  enabled 
to  shut  his  mouth  pretty  well,  by  means  of  the  excision  of 
two  V-shaped  pieces  from  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  using  an 
instrument  to  keep  up  the  head  whilst  some  new  incisions 
made  in  the  sub -clavicular  spaces  were  granulating.  In 
another  ward,  we  observed  a  case  of  Pirigoff's  operation,  a 
disarticulation  of  the  shoulder  joint,  and  a  patient  who 
had  broken  his  tibia  after  having  had  his  knee  joint' excised 
some  few  months  back.  A  prizefighter  had  his  jaw  broken 
professionally  by  the  blow  from  a  brother  of  the  P.R.,  and 
next  bed  to  him  was  a  patient  suffering  from  stricture  of 
the  gullet  caused  by  swallowing  sulphuric  acid.  This  poor 
fellow  had  been  in  the  habit  of  himself  passing  a  probang 
down  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach  in  order  to  relieve 
him  from  his  inability  to  swallow.  Recently,  Mr.  Hill 
had  nearly  had  recourse  to  cesophagotomy  in  this  case.  In 
the  female  ward  we  noticed  a  case  of  tertiary  syphilitic 
cachexia,  following  after  a  syphilitic  phagedenic  ulcera- 
tion of  the  rectum.  We  understood  that  the  venereal 
wards  are  still  in  disuse,  and  we  are  inclined  to  suspect 
that  the  able  operative  surgeons  of  the  hospital  are  rather 
glad  that  this  is  the  case,  as  they  have  thereby  more  beds 
for  surgery.  To  this  we  have  no  objection  ;  only  we  would 
remark,  that  in  the  year  when  investigations  were  made 
as  to  the  hospital  accommodation  for  syphilitic  cases,  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital  was  greatly  complimented  for  its 
charitable  and  tolerant  practice  of  giving  shelter  to  so 
many  unfortunate  women,  who  had  been  turned  away  from 
other  less  humane  hospitals.  We  trust  that  .the  mantle  of 
Dr.  Marston  will  fall  on  some  of  his  successors,  and  that 
they  may  remember  that  human  misery  and  disease  are 
very  prevalent  among  prostitutes,  and  that  there  are  as  yet 
too  few  beds  in  London  for  them  to  allow  of  all  the  beds 
in  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  being  turned  into  more  respect' 
able  beds.  We  have  said  enough,  we  think,  to  show  what 
an  excellent  field  for  surgery  the  hospital  is  at  present,  and 
those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  skill  of  Mr.  Hill 
and  his  confre?-es  may  grant  with  us  that  no  better  oppor- 
tunicy  fop  learning  the  operative  art  exists  in  London. 
Ladies  wishing  to  learn  nursing,  too,  or  even  the  art  of 
surgery,  could  not  do  better  than  become  nurses  in  the 
hospital  under  the  care  of  Miss  Cole.  If  they  filled  pre- 
cisely the  same  situations  as  the  young  nurses,  we  remarked 
in  passing  through  the  wards  with  Mr.  Hill,  they  could 
not  fail  to  learn  much  of  practical  surgery,  and  of  surgical 
nursery.  It  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  pity  that  the  Royal 
Free  Hospital  wards  were  not  used  for  clinical  purposes. 
At  least,  we  have  seen  in  them  far  more  surgical 
than  usually  occurs  in  much  larger  hospitals.  The  avcII- 
known  unequalled  attention  and  skill  of  one  of  the  younger 
surgeons  of  this  hospital  are  quite  suilieient  to  account 
for  this  fact,  and  we  can  only  add  that  students  would  do 
well  to  become  dressers  for  a  time  in  wards  where  they 
will  have  ample  opportunities  of  study,  conjoined  with 
tranquility,  and  absence  of  those  distractions  which  exist 
at  so  many  of  the  large  school  hospitals. 


METROPOLITAN    FREE    HOSPITAL. 

Among  the  out-patients  of  Dr.  James  Jones,  we  «\< 
a  case  of  fluctuating  tumour  of  the  liver  in  a  young  man, 
aged  twenty.    Dr.  Jones  considered  this  as  probably  1 
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of  hydatid  cysts,  and  treated  the  patient  by  painting  the 
tumour  over  with  strong  iodine  paint.  He  is  persuaded 
that  the  human  tissues  are  more  permeable  than  is 
generally  supposed,  and  that  enough  iodine  passes  through 
the  integuments  into  the  cyst  in  many  such  cases  to  de- 
stroy the  vitality  of  the  hydatid,  As  a  general  rule,  Dr. 
Jones  is  not  iu  favour  of  operating  in  cases  of  presumed 
hydatids  of  the  liver,  unless  where  suppuration  has  mani- 
festly taken  place.  In  many  cases  the  hydatids  perish 
spontaneously,  and  become  absorbed.  He  has  never  seen 
a  death  occur  from  leaving  such  tumours  to  nature,  al- 
though he  is  aware  that  many  such  fatal  results  have  been 
reported. 

(Under  the  care  of  Dr.  C.  K.  Drtsdale.) 
Chloral  Hydrate  in  Pertussis. 

Joseph  Hilbert,  four  years,  has  had  pertussis  for  two 
months,  and  been  very  ill  indeed.  Coughed  as  much  as 
thirty  to  forty  times  in  night,  and  "was  often  nearly  suf- 
focated." Brought  up  blood  with  cough.  During  day- 
time had  very  severe  attacks  "every  half  hour,"  and 
sometimes  brought  up  blood. 

September  6th,  1370.— Seen  by  Dr.  C.  R.  Drysdale, 
who  prescribed  hydrate  of  chloral,  gr.j.,  syrupi  simplicis, 
oj.,  to  be  given  frequently;  but  not  more  than  ten  times  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

September  13th. — Mother  says  this  medicine  has  nearly 
stopped  the  cough.  He  hardly  whoops  at  all  now,  and 
does  not  bring  up  blood.  He  had  been  given  many  medi- 
cines before  this  with  not  the  slightest  effect.  Among 
others,  bromide  of  potassium  had  been  prescribed  by 
another  medical  man  in  five  grain  doses.  Dr.  Drysdale  is 
much  pleased  with  the  action  of  chloral  hydrate  in  this 
complaint. 
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THE  LANCASHIRE  ALKALI  TRADE. 

Mr.  Gossage  read  a  paper  upon  the  above  subject,  which 
was  of  considerable  importance,  although  only  from  a  technical 
point  of  view.  Mr.  Gossage  may  be  viewed  as  the  originator 
of  this  trade  in  that  district. 

As  one  of  the  most  important  facta  connected  with  the 
soda  manufacture,  I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  passing  of  a 
legislative  measure,  entitled  "The  Alkali  Act,  1863,"  ren- 
dering it  imperative  that  all  manufacturers  decomposing 
common  sjlt,  for  the  production  of  sulphate  of  soda,  should 
condense  not  less  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
gas  evolved  by  such  decomposition.  In  my  former  paper  I 
described  fully  the  means  which  I  had  devised  and  carried 
into  successful  operation  in  the  year  1£36  for  effecting  such 
condensation,  and  these  means  are  now  adopted  universally 
by  the  soda  manufacturers,  and  so  successfully  that  not  only 
do  they  comply  with  the  legislative  requirements  of  con- 
densing 95  per  cent,  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  set  free,  but  in 
many  instances  this  condensation  exceeds  99  per  cent.  It 
has  been  very  fortuuate  for  the  manufacturers  as  well  as  for 
the  public  that  Dr.  R.  Angus  Smith  was  selected  by  the 
Government  to  undertake  the  duties  of  chief  inspector  under 
the  Alkali  Act  of  1363.  This  gentleman,  with  his  able  staff 
of  district  inspectors,  has  assisted  greatly  in  promoting  the 
effective  working  of  the  system  of  condensation.  The  able 
reports  submitted  annually  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
by  Dr.  Smith  contain  the  fullest  details  of  the  working  of 
this  legislative  enactment,  and  it  may  be  fairly  expected  that 
when  the  same  amount  of  care  and  attention  has  been  applied 
to  subduing  the  bad  effects  resulting  from  other  noxious 
vapours  chemical  manufactories  will  be  relieved  from  the 
charge  of  occasioning  injury  to  their  vicinities. 

The  most  important  use  for  hydrochloric  acid  obtained  by 
such  condensation  is  the  manufacture  of  hypochlorate  of  lime, 
or  bleaching  powder,  the  demand  for  which  has  taken  an  ex- 
traordinary development    since    the  introduction  of    straw, 


esparto  grass,  and  some  other  substances   than  rags  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  paper,  the  chlorine  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  bleaching  powder  was  obtained  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  native  peroxide  of  manganese.  Re- 
cently, Mr.  Walter  Weldon,  of  London,  after  long-continued 
devotion  of  time,  labour,  and  money,  has  succeeded  in  per- 
fecting a  process  by  which  peroxide  of  manganese  is  obtained 
from  the  chloride  of  manganese,  produced  by  the  action  of 
hydrochloric  acid  on  peroxide  of  manganese.  Mr.  Weldon 
effects  this  object  by  causing  the  chloride  of  manganese  to  be 
decomposed  by  hydrate  of  lime,  thus  producing  hydrated  pro- 
toxide of  manganese,  which  he  converts  into  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese by  causing  streams  of  atmospherical  air  to  be  forced 
through  the  fluid  mixture  of  protoxide  and  water.  When  in 
this  state  of  minute  division  the  protoxide  of  manganese  ab- 
sorbs oxygen  from  the  atmospheric  air  and  becomes  converted 
into  peroxide.  Mr.  Weldon  has  found  it  essential,  for  suc- 
cessful working,  that  not  only  a  sufficient  proportion  of  lime 
be  used  to  precipitate  the  oxide  of  manganese,  but  that  such 
an  excess  be  employed  as  will  be  sufficient  to  form  a  chemical 
compound  with  the  peroxide  of  manganese  as  this  is  pro- 
duced, which  compound  Mr.  Weldon  designates  as  manganite 
of  calcium.  This  process  has  been  successfully  carried  ioto 
practice  in  this  district,  also  in  that  of  Newcastle,  and  it  has 
already  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
bleaching  powder  in  both  these  localities. 

It  is  well  known  that  to  obtain  one  equivalent  of  chlorine 
by  the  reaction  of  hydrochloric  acid  on  peroxide  of  manganese, 
it  is  essential  that  two  equivalents  of  hydrochloric  acid  should 
be  employed,  one  of  these  yielding  chlorine,  the  other  chloride 
of  manganese. 

Mr.  Deacon's  process  for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  with- 
out the  use  of  manganese  is  one  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
hydrochloric  is  decomposed  into  chlorine.  By  this  process 
each  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid  yields  an  equivalent  of 
chlorine. 

Mr.  James  Hargreaves,  of  Widnes,  has  also  devised  mean 
for  producing  chlorine  without  the  use  of  oxide  of  manganese 
He  has  a  process  for  the  separation  of  phosphorus  from  th 
iron-slag  produced  in  the  puddling  operation  of  the  iron  manu 
facture.  In  carrying  out  this  process  the  iron-Blag  is  treate* 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thereby  proto-chloride  of  iron  h 
solution  is  obtained  as  a  bye  product,  which  is  evaporated  t< 
dryness,  producing  dry  proto-chloride,  and  this,  by  slow  appli 
cation  of  heat  with  access  of  atmospheric  air,  becomes  per 
chloride,  which  undergoes  decomposition,  yielding  chlorine  an> 
per-oxide  of  iron.  This  process  also  yields  an  equivalent  c 
chlorine  for  each  equivalent  of  hydrochloric  acid  employed. 

In  my  former  paper  on  the  soda  manufacture,  I  took  occa 
sion  to  remark  that  nearly  all  the  sulphur  used  in  this  manu 
facture  (the  cost  of  which  is  about  equal  to  two-fifths  of  th 
total  cost  of  materials  required)  was  re-obtained  in  combin.' 
tion  with  calcium,  forming  what  is  expressly  designated  i 
"  alkali  water." 

I  noticed,  also,  that  this  presented  a  problem  worthy  - 
attention  of  my  juniors  for  its  solution.  Dr.  Ludwig  Mom? 
a  German  chemist,  has  made  the  nearest  approximation  t 
the  solution  of  this  problem  with  which  I  am  at  present  at 
quainted.  Mr.  Mond's  process  consists,  in  the  first  in3+,™c< 
in  causing  atmospheric  air  to  be  brought  into  intimate  contat 
with  the  alkali  waste,  as  this  is  left  in  the  lixiviating  \  ats  aft- 
treatment  with  water.  This  is  effected  by  the  use  o.'  a  v ei 
tilating  fan,  which  forces  air  into  the  lower  part  of  t^e  va' 
under  a  false  bottom.  The  air  percolates  the  mass  of  wasti 
and  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  becomes  absorbed  by  the  sulphic' 
of  calcium  yielding  soluble  hyposulphate  of  calcium,  and  i 
the  same  time  a  portion  of  the  sulphide  of  calcium  becomi 
converted  into  soluble  polysulphide  of  calcium.  The  oxidis; 
tion  is  so  regulated,  as  regards  its  extent,  that  the  resultir 
solution,  when  this  is  obtained  and  treated  with  hydrochlor. 
acid,  should  yield  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  sulphurous  ac:' 
in  such  proportions  as  to  mutually  decompose  each  othe 
yielding  free  sulphur  at  the  same  time  that  the  second  equ 
valent  of  sulphur  contained  in  the  hyposulphurous  acid  of  tl 
hyposulphate  of  lime  is  set  free.  A  very  pure  sulphur,  almo 
absolutely  free  from  arsenic,  is  obtained  by  this  mode 
working. 

This  process  has  been  carried  out  successfully  by  vario- 
manufacturers,  but,  unfortunately,  the  quantity  of  sulph- 
obtained  is  far  short  of  that  contained  in  the  waste,  and  I  co: 
sider  the  problem  I  have  mentioned  still  remains  as  an  exerci 
for  ingenuity  and  perseverance. 
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In  my  former  paper  on  the  soda  manufacture,  I  gave  some 
particulars  of  the  means  I  had  adopted  for  obtaining  copper 
and  silver  from  the  burned  residua  of  copper  pyrites  which 
had  been  used  for  yielding  sulphur  to  manufacture  sulphuric 
acid.  This  mode  of  working  has  been  superseded  by  a  process 
devised  and  carried  out  by  Mr.  Henderson.  This  process  con- 
sists in  mixing  a  small  proportion  of  salt  with  burned  pyrites, 
previously  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  and  exposing  the  mixture 
to  a  red  heat,  either  in  open  reverberatory  or  closed  furnaces, 
through  which  a  current  of  atmospheric  air  is  allowed  to  pass. 
By  these  means  the  small  portion  of  sulphur  which  has 
escaped  being  consumed  in  the  burned  pyrites  becomes  oxi- 
dised, producing  sulphate  of  iron,  which  decomposes  common 
salt,  yielding  chloride  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  soda,  which 
are  obtained  in  solution  on  lixiviating  the  product  with  water. 
The  copper  is  then  precipitated  from  the  solution  by  means  of 
iron,  and  is  obtained  in  the  metallic  state.  A  large  quantity 
of  oxide  of  iron  is  obtained  as  a  residiuum  from  the  lexiviation. 
This  is  sold  to  the  ironstnelters  for  the  production  of  iron. 
These  operations  are  carried  out  very  extensively  by  the 
Tharsis  Metal  Company,  at  Glasgow,  Newcastle,  and  Widnes. 
There  are  also  several  other  establishments  engaged  in  the 
same  business  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Widnes — amongst 
others  that  of  the  Widnes  Metal  Company,  where  Mr.  J.  A. 
Phillips  has  carried  out  successfully  a  process  invented  by 
Mr.  Santler,  of  London,  for  extracting  gold,  silver,  and  lead 
from  the  burned  residua  of  copper  pyrites. 

In  the  year  1861,  during  the  negotiations  of  the  French 
treaty  of  commerce,  it  was  estimated  that  the  total  quantity 
of  salt  decomposed  in  Great  Britain  for  the  production  of  soda 
was  200,000  tons.  Of  this  quantity,  125,000  tons  were  de- 
composed in  what  is  called  the  Newcastle  district,  and  135,000 
in  the  Lancashire  district.  According  to  the  returns  of  the 
Alkali  Manufacturers'  Association  for  the  year  1869,  the  total 
quantity  of  salt  decomposed  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  was 
326,000  tons,  thus  showing  an  increase  of  66,000  tons,  or 
25  per  cent,  on  the  total.  Of  this  quantity,  the  decomposition 
in  the  Newcastle  district,  in  1869,  was  142,000  tons,  which, 
being  compared  with  125,000  tons  in  1861,  shows  an  increase 
of  17,000  tons,  or  136  per  cent.  The  decomposition  in  the 
Lancashire  district  is  returned  as  184,000  tons  in  1869, 
against  135,000  tons  in  1861,  showing  an  increase  of  49,000 
tons,  or  36  per  cent.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  total 
quantity  of  salt  decomposed  for  the  manufacture  of  soda  in 
the  Lancashire  district  in  1869  exceeds  by  30  per  cent,  the 
total  quantity  decomposed  in  the  Newcastle  district  during 
the  same  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of  soda  to  other 
manufactures  is  that  of  the  production  of  soap,  and  it  may  be 
interesting  to  notice  the  increase  in  the  production  of  this 
article,  which  is  so  essential  to  cleanliness,  and,  therefore,  to 
civilisation.  In  the  year  1852,  when  the  excise  duty  on  soap 
was  finally  abolished,  the  total  production  of  soap  in  Great 
Britain  was  equal  to  1, 600  tons  per  week,  less  than  one-half 
of  which  was  produced  in  the  Lancashire  district.  From 
some  inquiries  which  I  have  recently  made  1  am  satisfied  that 
the  present  production  of  soap  in  the  Lancashire  district 
is  fully  equal  to  the  total  production  in  1852.  We  may,  there- 
fore, infer  that  the  production  of  this  article  has  doubled 
during  the  past  eighteen  years. 
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Mr.  PniLLirs  Bevax,  F.R.G.S.,  read  a  paper  on 

LEGISLATION    TO    1'llKVENT      ADULTERATION      01      FOOD    AND 
DRINK. 

Although  it  is  one  of  our  most  important  social  questions, 
the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  public  on  the  subject  of 
adulteration  is  astonishing.  As  each  person  thinks  that 
all  others  are  mortal  except  himself,  so  ho  Imagines  that 
adulteration  affects  any  class  but  his  own;  and  although 
We  acknowledge  its  prevalence,  and  cry  shame  when  we 
read  of  any  particularly  bad  case,  the  sensation  is  but  mo- 
mentary, and  we  go  on  our  way  as  I  ><!'oiv.  What  is  adul- 
teration, and  what  does  it  mean  ?  It  means  the  lowering 
q{  the  physique  of  the  nation,  the  poisoning  of  the  people. 
the  deterioration  of  our  constitxition  ;  and,  morally,  a  fraud 
practised  by  the  seller  on  the  buyer,  a  cheating,  to  which 
■wo  have  become  so  callous,  that  it  has  hardened  our  con- 


science for  honesty  in  other  and  bigger  things.  The  great 
difficulty  in  dealing  with  it  is,  that  the  Government  is  so 
slow  to  move  ;  and  even  men  in  high  places  practically  de- 
fend it,  by  declaring  that  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be  ; 
that  the  buyer  must  look  to  himself,  and  so  on.  It  is  also 
very  common  argument  that  people  bring  adulteration  on 
themselves  by  buying  such  very  cheap  articles  ;  so  cheap, 
that  they  cannot  be  good  for  the  money.  But  they  do  so 
in  ignorance  ;  and  if  the  seller  was  compelled  to  label  his 
goods  with  the  names  of  the  real  ingredients,  such  as  ' '  best 
butter  mixed  with  starch,  mashed  potatoes,  and  horse-bone 
oil;"  "  coffee,  with  bread-crumbs  and  sand;"  "tea,  with 
iron-filings  ;"  "sugar,  with  chromate  of  lead  ;"  "beer,  with 
salt  and  cocculus  indicus,"  it  is  not  the  least  likely  that 
their  cheapness  would  tempt  the  buyer  ;  and,  if  a  certainty  " 
of  detection  and  punishment  followed,  we  should  find  that 
the  sellers  would  think  twice  before  they  offered  such 
articles.  It  is  strange  that,  in  all  our  sanitary  machinery, 
the  food  question  and  its  purity  have  been  so  overlooked  ; 
but  pure  food  is  as  necessary  as  pure  air,  good  drainage, 
or  wholesome  water ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the 
philanthropist  to  remedy  the  evil,  with  the  tolerable  cer- 
tainty that  he  will  only  get  snubbed  for  his  pains.  It  is  a 
Government  question,  as  important  as  that  of  education  or 
the  Irish  Church  ;  and  it  ought  not  to  be  the  duty  of  a 
private  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  bring  in  a 
Bill. 

With  a  view  to  arouse  public  interest,  in  conjunction 
with  Messrs.  J.  M.  Johnson  and  Son3,  of  Castle  street, 
Holborn,  in  February  last,  I  established  the  Food  Journal, 
feeling  that  there  was  a  great  want  of  some  public  organ  to 
discuss  these  matters  ;  and  so  convinced  was  I  that  no  3 Jill 
could  properly  be  passed  without  the  knowledge  of  the  legis- 
lation which  prevailed  in  other  countries,  that  the  late  Earl 
of  Clarendon  was  applied  to  for  permission  to  address  the 
various  British  Legations  and  Consulates  abroad  on  the 
subject.  His  Lordship  not  only  gave  that  permission,  but 
evinced  his  great  interest  in  the  matter  by  requesting  that 
a  circular  should  be  drawn  up,  embodying  all  the  enquiries 
on  food  matters  that  it  was  desired  to  make.  A  thousand 
of  these  were  accordingly  issued  through  the  Foreign  Office  ; 
and  Earl  Granville,  who  has  taken  up  the  subject  in  the 
same  warm  and  earnest  spirit  as  evinced  by  his  predecessor, 
has  foi'warded  for  publication  in  the  Food  Journal  a  mass  of 
valuable  information,  which  has  never  before  reached  this 
country.  To  detail  even  an  epitome  of  these  answers, 
would  take  up  far  too  much  of  the  time  of  this  meeting.  I 
will,  therefore,  only  briefly  touch  on  some  of  the  main 
points  of  the  first  question  of  the  Circular — viz.,  "What 
legislative  enactments  at  present  exist  in  the  country  to 
which  you  are  accredited  respecting  the  adulteration  of 
food  and  drink  ?  Are.  these  laws  actively  enforced  ;  and 
how  far  do  they  appear  to  meet  the  evil  ?  "Very  valuable 
information  come  to  us  from  the  United  States,  in  Mr. 
Thornton's  report ;  which  adverts  to  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting systematic  information,  even  through  the  well-arranged 
machinery  of  official  correspondence.  The  State  legislation 
varies  very  much  in  the  diil'erent  states,  some  possessing  no 
legislation  at  all,  and  others  inflicting  very  severe  penalties. 
Each  state  legislates  independently  ;  and,  in  so  doing,  often 
delegates  the  regulation  of  these  matters  to  the  various 
.town  or  county  authorities  within  their  borders.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  adulteration  of  alcoholic  liquors  is  almost 
universal. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  penalty  for  adulteration  of  food, 
drink  and  drugs,  or  for  selling  unwholesome  food,  is  im- 
prisonment up  to  six  months,  or  a  line  up  to  200  dollars. 

In  Vermont,  for  adulteration  of  medicine,  imprisonment 
up  to  two  years,  or  a  iine  up  to  400  dollar  Ming 

adulterated  intoxicating  liquors,  from  10  to   300   dollai 
each  offence.     For  selling  unwholesom  ins,    impri- 

sonment up  to  six  months,  or  line  up  to  800  dollars.      For 
adulterating  bread  or  any  food  with  impurities  injurious  to 
health,  imprisonment  up  to  two  years,  or  fine  up  to 
dollars. 

In  Ohio,  for  adulterating  spirituous  liquors  a  fine  of  100 
to  500  dollars,  and  imprisonment  for  ten  to  thirtj  • 

In  Indiana,  for  aduli  iy  food   or   drink,  a  hi 

from  50  to  ;,  0  dollars,  and,  at  discretion  of  the  court, 
prisonment  up  to  three  months. 

In  Illinois,  a  line  up  to  100  dollars,  or  impri.  I  ut  up 
to  three  months. 
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In  Missouri  it  is  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  with,  impri- 
sonment up  to  one  year,  or  a  fine  up  to  500  dollars  ;  but 
adulteration  of  intoxicating  liquors  with  strychnine  or  any 
other  injurious  substance  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  impri- 
sonment from  two  to  five  years.^  Every  liquor  seller  has 
to  appear  before  the  county  clerk,  and  enter  into  a  bond  of 
500  dollars,  -with  good  security,  not  to  mix  or  adulterate 
his  liquors  with  any  material,  not  even  water  ;  the  penalty 
for  non-compliance  is  a  fine  from  50  to  500  dollars.  There 
is  also  a  very  rigorous  inspection  and  testing  of  all  spirituous 
liquors  imported  into  this  state. 

In  Mississippi  adulteration  is  punishable  by  an  imprison- 
ment from  one  year  to  five  years . 

Cincinnati  appears  to  turn  its  attention  more  to  milk,  for 
the  sale  of  which  the  rules  are  extremely  strict.  Each  milk 
seller  has,  under  a  penalty  of  one-hundred  dollars,  to  have 
his  milk  inspected  and  tested,  that  it  should  not  be  watered, 
or  the  produce  of  diseased  cows,  or  of  cows  kept  in  stables 
and  fed  upon  garbage.  The  address  of  the  dairy,  whence 
the  milk  came,  must  be  legibly  painted  on  each  stall. 

In  Georgia  every  baker,  brewer,  distiller,  grocer,  mer- 
chant or  other  person  selling  pernicious  or  adulterated  food 
and  drink,  and  also  all  accessories  after  the  fact,  are  liable 
to  a  fine  up  to  1,000  dollars,  imprisonment  up  to  six  months, 
whipping  up  to  thirty-nine  lashes,  and  to  work  in  a  chain- 
gang  up  to  twelve  months. 

In  Texas  the  fine  for  adulteration  is  from  20  to  500  dollars. 

These  laws  generally  work  well  throughout  the  states, 
but  all  the  reports  show  that  there  is  generally  a  pretty 
high  standard  of  reputation  amongst  the  dealers,  although  it 
is  at  the  same  time  true  that  the  system  of  comprehensive 
laws,  and  the  knowledge  that  they  will  be  strictly  enforced, 
tends  to  preserve  this  feeling. 

The  Prussian  Penal  Code  provides  that  any  person  selling 
adulterated  or  spoiled  goods  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  up 
to  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  six  weeks,  with  confis- 
cation of  goods.  In  these  cases,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
seller  be  aware  of  the  adulteration,  for  he  is  liable  just  the 
same.  If  death  ensue,  the  seller  is  punished  with  death  ; 
but  if  only  severe  bodily  injury,  the  penalty  is  imprisonment 
from  ten  up  to  twenty  years.  At  Konigsburg  there  is  an 
additional  law  respecting  the  sale  of  damaged  meat,  and 
particularly  of  pork  containing  trichina.  At  Leipzig  the 
same  regulations  are  in  force,  but  the  police  are  not  active. 
At  Hamburg,  if  any  injury  happens  fo  the  buyer,  the  seller 
is  liable  to  be  imprisoned  for  from  three  months  to  four 
years. 

In  Holland  the  Dutch  law  is  very  similar  to  the  Code 
Napoleon,  and  inflicts  a  punishment  of  imprisonment  for 
from  six  days  to  two  years,  with  a  fine  of  from  l(i  to  500 
francs.  The  adulteration  of  bread  with  copperas  or  vitriol 
is  dealt  with  by  an  imprisonment  of  from  two  to  five  years, 
and  a  fine  of  from  2u0  to  500  florins.  Not  only  is  punish- 
ment provided  for  people  who  mix  ingredients  for  adultera- 
tion, but  also  for  those  who  manufacture  or  sell  the  in- 
gredients, knowing  that  they  were  to  be  used  for  adultera- 
tion. 

Any  fresh  legislation  on  this  subject  should  be  compulsory 
in  its  character,  and  not  permissive.  All  articles  of  con- 
sumption which  are  manufactured  should  have  their  in- 
gredients declared,  for  there  is  a  feeling  prevalent  amongst 
manufactures,  as  for  instance,  cocoa  makers,  that  as  long  as 
their  articles  contain  nothing  hurtful,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
call  them  by  the  general  name  of  cocoa.  Still,  a  sophistica- 
tion is  to  a  certain  extent  a  fraud,  and  every  purchaser  ha3 
a  right  to  know  what  he  is  purchasing ;  and  although  we 
might  be  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  largest  and  most  respecta- 
ble manufacturers,  there  is  a  considerable  clas3  of  unprin- 
cipled makers  who  are  not  above  taking  advantage.  Differ- 
ences of  opinion  sometimes  occur  as  to  the  relative  hurtful- 
ness  of  certain  common  adulterants  ;  and  an  eminent  au- 
thority has  assured  me  that  he  had  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  alum  was  not  a  good  thing  instead  of  a  bad  one. 
I  would  suggest  that  there  should  be  a  Food  Sub-depart- 
ment formed,  which  should  take  cognisance  of  all  food  legis- 
lation and  supphes.  To  it  a  board  of  two  or  three  of  the 
most  eminent  analytical  chemists  should  be  attached,  who 
should  examine  and  pronounce  upon  all  disputed  chemical 
questions,  and  whose  opinion  should  be  law.  The  sub- 
department  should  have  the  election  of,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  control  over,  the  county  and  borough  analysts, 
whose  appointment   should  be  compulsory    and  not   per- 


missive ;  neither  should  it  rest  with  vestries  or  corporations, 
many  of  the  members  of  which  are  often  largely  concerned 
in  adulteration.  Inspectors  should  have  power  to  visit  and 
take  samples  from  all  dealers  in  articles  of  food,  subject  to 
certain  checks,  so  as  to  prevent  any  risk  of  tyrannical  domi- 
ciliary visits.  They  should  also  have  the  power  of  testing 
the  suppkes  furnished  to  public  bodies,  such  as  union  con- 
tracts ;  for  guardians  have  frequently  a  habit  of  accepting 
tenders  for  food  at  a  price  at  which  the  real  article  cannot 
possibly  be  supplied  ;  as  a  London  Union  Board  did  the 
other  day  in  the  case  of  butter.  In  cases  where  a  petty 
dealer  declares  his  ignorance  that  the  goods  which  he  sells 
are  adulterated,  I  should  make  the  onus  of  proving  this  fall 
upon  him,  and  then  it  would  be  for  the  Food  Sub-depart- 
ment to  take  the  matter  up,  and  prosecute  the  manufacturer. 
When  adulteration  takes  place  before  importation,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Maloo  tea  mixture,  the  department  might  well . 
provide  the  machinery  for  setting  consular  and  other  in- 
fluence to  work  to  prevent  it ;  and  might  also  step  in  as  the 
proper  arbiter  between  conflicting  interests.  In  this  very 
case,  a  great  fraud  on  the  public  was  allowed  to  go  un- 
punished, because  the  Customs  could  not  legally  forego  the 
duty. 

As  to  offences,  when  proved,  I  am  no  believer  in  either  a 
very  small  or  a  very  large  fine  ;  but  I  would  have  no  sliding 
scale  at  the  option  of  the  magistrate.  For  the  first  offence 
the  penalty  should  be  sufficient  to  make  the  offender  smart 
in  his  pocket ;  for  the  second,  I  would  double  it,  and  have 
an  ajficht  detailing  the  offence  put  outside  his  door,  as  also 
outside  the  door  of  the  church,  police-station,  and  town-hall, 
for  a  month.  The  case  should  also  be  advertised  in  the 
local  papers  at  the  offender's  expense.  For  the  third  offence 
there  should  be  imprisonmebt  for  one  month,  with  hard 
labour.  Adulteration  is  either  a  fraud,  or  it  is  not,  and  it 
should  be  punished  like  any  other  cheating. 
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QUEEN'S  COLLEGE,  BIRMINGHAM. 

Afteb  a  word  in  favour  of  the  provincial  schools.  Professor 
Berry,  F.  B.C.S.  said  : — As  far  as  medicine  was  concerned  they 
had  a  right  to  demand  that  the  General  Medical  Council 
should  be  properly  constituted,  that  the  various  grades  of  our 
profession  should  be  truly  represented,  that  the  education  in 
the  three  kingdoms  should  be  more  uniform,  and  that  the 
members  of  the  profession  should  have  perfect  freedom  to 
practise  untrammeled  by  mediaaval  privileges.  He  directed 
attention  to  the  fact  that  while  practical  science  had  been 
making,  during  the  present  century,  great  and  rapid  advances, 
medicine  had  not  been  behindhand,  but  had  achieved  results 
as  striking,  and  advanced  with  strides  as  rapid,  as  in  any  one 
department  of  science.  He  then  went  on  to  show  the  progress 
that  various  departments  of  science  had  made  during  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  having  said  much  of  surgery,  turned  to 
medicine  in  which  the  advance,  he  thought  had  been  as  re- 
markable. The  physician  had  acquired  a  far  more  extended 
knowledge  than  his  predecessor  of  the  last  generation  had  of 
the  nature  and  diagnosis  of  the  various  diseases  to  which  the 
body  is  liable.  In  proportion  as  his  knowledge  had  been 
precise  and  clear,  so  also  had  he  been  able  to  use  his  remedial 
means  with  greater  precision  for  the  relief  and  removal  of 
them.  They  had  also  learnt  to  know  more  precisely  when 
they  ought  to  strike  into  aid  nature  with  the  resources  of  art, 
and  when  they  ought  to  leave  nature  to  her  own  unassisted 
efforts.  Every  step  of  true  progress  in  this  knowledge  formed, 
undoubtedly,  a  step  of  true  advancement  in  practical  as  well 
as  scientific  medicine.  As  evidence  of  how  much  practical 
medicine  had  progressed,  he  adverted  to  many  improvements 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  relation  to  particular  diseases,  as 
scurvy,  now  banished  from  our  fleets  ;  the  improved  treatment 
and  detection  of  the  oxalic,  phosphatic,  and  other  diatheses, 
indicated  by  the  state  of  the  urine  ;  to  our  increased  know- 
ledge of  the  diseases  of  the  head,  chest,  abdomen,  and  pelvis  ; 
and  to  the  vast  addition  made  latterly  to  our  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  importance  of  various  prophylactic  and  hygienic 
resources  in  the  prevention  of  disease. 
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QUEEN'S  HOSPITAL,   BIRMINGHAM. 

Thk  Introductory  Address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Fleming, 
who  devoted  much  of  his  address  to  the  science  and  art  of 
healing.  The  art  consists,  he  said,  of  a  series  of  rules  of 
action  directing  how  to  cure  or  prevent  the  disease  which  the 
science  has  enabled  us  to  understand.  There  are  many  arts, 
however,  which  may  be  practised  with  success  where  the 
sciences  on  which  they  are  founded  are  unknown  to  the  prac- 
titioner; take  photography  and  telegraphy  as  examples.  The 
student  may  therefore  ask,  Why  should  he  spend  so  much 
time  in  studying  the  science  of  medicine  in  order  to  practise 
the  art  ?  When  the  science  on  which  the  art  is  founded  is 
perfect,  the  rules  which  form  that  art  are  certain,  and  admit 
of  universal  application  ;  and  the  more  nearly  the  science  ap- 
proaches perfection,  the  fewer  exceptions  do  we  find  to  the 
rules  in  the  arts  dependent  on  it.  At  present  the  science  of 
medicine  consists  of  a  number  of  groups  of  biological  facts, 
often  unconnected  by  any  known  fundamental  law  ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  an  imperfect  science.  And  though  in  the  greater  number 
of  cases  certain  effects  follow  certain  remedies,  there  are 
always  sufficient  exceptions  to  remind  us  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  vital  phenomena  of  a  very  complex  and  uncertain  nature, 
and  which  oblige  us  to  fall  back  on  the  science  from  which  our 
art  springs.  Were  the  public  made  more  cognisant  of  this 
fact,  it  would  put  a  stop  to  a  great  amount  of  evil,  and  ama- 
teur doctoring  would  be  looked  upon  as  too  dangerous,  even 
for  the  most  adventurous.  "  Infallible  cures  "  and  "  universal 
remedies  "  would  then  meet  with  the  contempt  they  deserve. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  DURHAM  COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

The  Address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Nesham,  who 
urged  the  necessity  of  devoting  the  first  two  or  three  years  of 
their  studentship  to  the  study  of  human  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  chemistry. 

Having  shown  how  these  are  to  be  learned  practically,  ftte 
said  that  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  they  would  pass  on 
with  a  sound  basis  of  preliminary  education  to  the  study  of 
morbid  action- — to  the  science  of  the  practice  of  medicine. 
And  where  were  they  to  learn  this  ?  A  little  in  the  lecture- 
room,  a  little  more  in  their  study  at  home,  but  most  of  all  at 
the  bedside  of  the  patient,  where  they  would  see  morbid  action 
in  all  its  different  phases  of  development,  trace  its  course  from 
day  to  day,  and  mark  the  result  of  efforts  made  to  alleviate 
and  cure.  In  the  study  of  medicine  they  might  avail  them- 
selves of  either  the  inductive  or  deductive  methods  of  reason- 
ing ;  but  whichever  they  employed  they  must  be  sure  to  verify 
every  step  of  the  argument  by  practical  experience,  or  else 
the  complete  theory  would  be  a  source  of  danger,  and  the  pro- 
positions they  had  deduced  would  be  found  in  practice  to  be 
erroneous.  He  desired  them  to  remember  that,  more  than 
2,000  years  ago,  Hippocrates  had  recognised  the  fact  that 
nature  when  attacked  by  disease  had  a  tendency  under  certain 
conditions  to  restore  herself  to  health.  If  they  wished  to  be 
successful  practitioners  they  must  remember  this  power,  the 
"vis  medicatrix  naturae."  It  was  one  great  secret  of  the 
advance  of  our  knowledge  that  we  used  as  far  as  possible,  in 
the  study  of  medicine,  scientific  argument  and  logical  sequence, 
but  at  the  same  time  qualified  and  regulated  them  by  practical 
experience,  and  thus  endeavoured  to  establish  the  agreement 
of  "theory  with  practice,  and  of  reason  with  experience." 

In  urging  the  advantage  of  pathology  the  lecturer  pro- 
ceeded : — "The  post-mortem  roon>must  be  as  familiar  to  you 
as  the  walls  of  the  hospital.  I  would  have  you  enter  it  with 
feelings  of  reverence  and  awe,  with  your  minds  earnestly  bent 
on  scientific  investigation.  You  go  there  to  rifle  the  dead  of 
their  secrets,  for  the  benefit  of  the  living,  and  not  to  gratify 
inquisitivenesa  or  idle  curiosity.  Much  that  was  dark  and 
obscure  will  be  revealed,  the  cloud  of  uncertainty  which  hung 
over  many  perils  will  be  rolled  away,  and  perhaps  some  errors 
of  diagnosis  detected.  Pathology  is  as  yet  only  in  its  infancy, 
and  I  look  to  improvements  here  as  one  great  source  of  the 
future  advance  of  medical  science. " 

LEEDS  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE. 

The  Addr,  ss  was  delivered  by  Mr.  E.  Atkinson,  the  lec- 
turer on  botany,  who  dwelt  first  upon  the  importance  of  estab- 
lished principles  of  conduct,  and  next  upon  the  value  of  an  or- 
derly and  methodical  disposition  of  time  to  the  student. 
"  Before  presenting  yourselves  here  for  the  commencement  of 


special  professional  studies,  you  have  all,  as  in  duty  bound, 
submitted  to  one  or  another  of  those  very  moderate  previous 
examinations  in  arts  (as  they  are  rather  magniloquently  styled) 
which  the  authorities  require.  But  let  me  hope  that  the  mea- 
sure of  knowledge  exacted  from  you  on  that  occasion  is  no 
true  guage  of  your  acquirements.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  art  is  illustrated  by  this  elementary  process, 
except  it  be  the  art  of  legerdemain,  in  converting  a  very 
ordinary  schoolboy  into  a  certificated  student.  Greek,  for  ex- 
ample, is  an  optional  subject,  while  half  the  technical  terms 
employed  in  medicine  and  the  allied  sciences  are  derived  from 
this  language  ;  and  how,  then,  are  we  to  expect  you  to  under- 
stand words  which  will  meet  you  at  every  turn  unless  you 
have  some  previous  knowledge  of  it.  Mathematics,  again,  are 
required  to  so  small  an  extent  that,  unless  you  have  proved 
yourselves  more  than  a  master  for  your  examiners,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  main  object  of  this  branch  of  science — 
viz.,  the  acquisition  of  a  habit  of  close  reasoning — has  been 
attained;  while  the  rudiments  of  chemistry  and  the  natural 
sciences  are  left  out  of  the  field  altogether.  The  authorities 
have,  doubtless,  done  well  to  require  satisfaction  as  to  the  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  candidates  for  medical  education  by  in- 
stituting these  examinations  ;  but  have  they  gone  far  enough  ? 
Our  daily  experience  says  they  have  not.  The  four  years 
usually  allowed  to  special  professional  study  are  not  any  too 
long  for  the  purpose."  Mr.  Atkinson  thought  the  student, 
therefore,  ought  to  come  to  a  medical  school  thoroughly 
grounded  in  all  preliminary  knowledge,  and  he  urged  that 
botany  and  some  knowledge  of  chemistry,  with  zoology,  should 
be  considered  necessary  parts  of  a  liberal  general  education. 
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MEDICAL    POLITICS  AND    THE   INTRO- 

DUCTORIES. 

We  have  given  so  fair  an  account  of  the  several  In- 
augural Addresses  that  our  readers  may  think  sufficient 
space  has  now  been  accorded  to  them.  Before,  however, 
it  is  too  late,  we  desire  to  draw  attention  to  the  hopeful 
sign  that  more  than  one  lecturer  ventured  to  mention 
questions  of  medical  politics.  There  arc,  unfortunately, 
those  among  us  who  exhibit  indifference  to  such  point*, 
but  their  apathy  is  the  result  either  of  ignorance  or  of  too 
narrow  a  view  of  what  is  comprised  under  the  term. 
Medical  politicians,  we  know,  do  not  make  money,  but  a 
good  number  of  them  give  their  time  and  teal  t>>  elevate 
the  position  of  their  brethren ;  and  they  include  in  the 
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term  medical  politics,  everything  relating  to  the  general 
welfare  of  the  Profession  as  a  body.  Education  is,  then, 
one  of  their  fundamental  questions,  and  these  introduc- 
tory addresses  could  not  but  be  full  of  interest  to  them. 

The  regulations  of  the  various  examining  boards,  the 
means  at  our  disposal  to  meet  them,  the  condition  of  our 
schools,  the  changes  that  have  been  made,  the  improve- 
ments contemplated — all  these  and  many  other  points 
deserve  fuller  attention  than  they  have  yet  had,  and  must 
give  rise  to  much  discussion. 

Mr.  Hancock  gave  a  series  of  figures  relating  to  the 
preliminary  examinations  at  the  College  of  Surgeons, 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  call  "  disastrous,""  and  which 
clearly  shows  how  little  prepared  to  study  medicine  are 
many  who  aspire  to  practise  it.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  this  college  has  pitched  its  standard  too  high,  and 
yet  we  have  distinct  proof  that  it  was  much  higher  than 
the  general  public  supposed.  Is  that  one  reason  why 
the  public  valued  the  Profession  so  little  ?  One  of  the 
liberal  professions  should  comprise  only  men  of  a  mode- 
rate education  like  that  shadowed  forth.  This  revelation, 
however,  at  least,  points  to  the  danger  of  transferring 
other  subjects,  such  as  chemistry  and  botany,  to  the  pre- 
liminary li.-t,  as  urged  by  some  lecturers.  Any  student 
entering  our  schools  with  such  knowledge  would  be  at  a 
great  advantage,  but  to  enforce  it  might  diminish  the 
supply  of  practitioners  too  suddenly  for  the  public  to 
submit. 

Dr.  Cayley,  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  as  we  have  al- 
ready stated,  touched  on  the  London  University  examina- 
tions with  great  discrimination.  One  scarcely  likes  to 
complain  of  too  great  stringency,  and  yet  there  is  danger 
even  in  that.  It  is  a  fact  that  men  who  have  taken  high 
honours  at  the  London  University  have  been  found  sadly 
deficient  in  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  that  cannot  be  ob- 
tained from  books.  The  London  graduates  are  obliged  to 
take  other  diplomas  under  our  present  system,  and  this  is 
a  point  deserving  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  We  do  not 
become  doctors  for  the  sake  of  passing  examinations,  and 
every  examiming  board  ought  to  consider  the  wants  of  the 
public  and  the  real  requirements  of  the  practitioner.  Let 
us  turn  from  this  to  the  Scottish  Universities,  which  now 
require  a  year's  residence.  To  all  who  can  afford  to  do  so 
it  would  be  of  permanent  advantage  to  spend  a  year  in 
one  of  the  great  Northern  Schools  of  Medicine,  and  in 
that  way  they  would  take  a  degree  which  is  every  year 
increasing  in  prestige,  and  they  would  reap  the  advantage 
of  a  year's  study  under  celebrated  Scotch  professors.  This 
fact  alone  shoidd  render  the  London  University  more 
thoughtful  of  the  career  of  its  men  ajter  graduation. 

Mr.  Gascoyen  boldly  took  up  another  subject —  the 
amalgamation  of  the  London  Medical  Schools.  This  topic 
must  come  to  the  front.  The  Parisians  were  lately  envy- 
ing us.  Many  among  us  seem  to  have  been  envying  them. 
Perhaps  the  best  plan  of  all  would  be  a  medium.  We 
see  defects  in  the  multiplicity  of  schools,  but  they  are 
more  tolerable  than  complete  centralization  and  only  one 
Faculty. 

At  Queen's  College,  Birmingham,  Professor  Berry  suc- 
cinctly stated  what  we  had  a  right  to  demand  of  the 
Medical  Council,  and  so  introduced  another  question  of 
medical  politics.  Taking,  then,  all  these  points  as  mere 
illustrations  of  what  large  subjects  are  embraced  under 
the  much  abused  name  of  medical  politics,  we  are  pre- 
pared to  demand  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  them, 


and,  looking  forward  to  the  future,  are  encouraged  at  the 
tone  of  the  Introductories  this  year,  and  hope  that  medical 
politics  are  no  longer  to  be  pooh-poohed. 


LIFE    INSURANCE. 


Ocr  American  cousins,  whom  nothing  daunts, are  trying 
the  experiment  of  doing  business  in  life  insurance  on  this 
shore  of  the  Atlantic.  There  may  be  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  success ;  but  they  regard  difficulties  as  things  to 
be  conquered  and  overcome.  But  there  may  be  compen- 
sating advantages  also.  At  any  rate,  a  New  York  Office 
would  lose  nothing  by  assuring  English  lives  on  the  same 
terms  as  American. 

The  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  is  one  of  these 
Transatlantic  offices  which  have  committed  themselves  to 
the  bold  venture.  It  lifts  its  front,  we  observe,  in  the 
very  heart  of  London,  of  Manchester,  and  of  Liverpool. 
A  better  time,  perhaps,  could  not  have  been  chosen.  A 
statute  has  j  ust  come  into  force,  the  whole  policy  of  which 
is  drawn  from  arrangements  of  public  Laws  and  adminis- 
tration, under  the  restraint  of  which  tire  New  York  and 
other  American  Life  Assurance  Associations  have  grown 
up,  and  are  conducting  business.  If,  therefore,  Mr. 
Cave's  Act  affords  guards  and  securities  for  those  who,  as 
policy-holders  and  their  families,  are  in  the  hands  of 
British  Companies,  the  mere  fact  of  a  new  candidate  for 
favour  among  ourselves  bailing  from  New  York,  should 
be,  other  things  being  equal,  one  great  point  of  recom- 
mendation. 

It  is  boldly  affirmed  that  no  American  office,  confining 
itself  exclusively  to  Life  Insurance  business,  has  ever 
yet  failed;  and,  assuredly,  the  one  already  named  is  not 
the  least  of  those  in  either  importance  or  success.  We 
have  companies  of  greater  age,  as  is  natural  to  an  old 
country.  But  the  New  York  has  been  in  existence  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and,  during  that  time,  it  appears  to 
have  assured  73,000  lives,  to  have  paid  policies  to  the 
amount  of  .£1,152,000  sterling,  with  another  million  in 
cash  consols  ;  yet  retaining  in  hand  a  third  of  a  million 
after  the  discharge  of  every  liability. 

The  mutual  method,  the  proprietary  method,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  two — all  have  their  advocates  and  admirers 
in  this  country.  The  tendency  of  modern  opinion,  how- 
ever, is  in  favour  of  mutuality.  If,  indeed,  the  tone  of 
Parliament  an  1  of  the  Press,  in  connection  with  the  late 
panic,  and  with  the  debates  on  Mr.  Cave's  Bill,  may  be 
relied  upon,  there  is  a  growing  inclination  among  us  to 
regard  the  policy-holders  as  having,  not  merely  the  first 
and  chief  claim  upon  their  own  premiums  and  the  fruits 
of  them,  but  even  an  exclusive  title  to  the  fund,  which  is 
formed  by  their  contributions,  and  to  the  proceeds  of 
it,  less  only  a  rigidly  economical  charge  for  office  ex- 
penses. 

This  being  so,  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
being  purely  mutual,  presents  itself  under  an  aspect 
which  might  be  expected  to  prove  attractive  to  the  British 
public. 

Another  advantage  which  it  possesses  in  common  with 
any  American  office  that  might  solicit  our  custom,  is  the 
fact  that  in  the  States  money  yields  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  either  in  Great  Britain  or  on  the  Continent 
of  Europe. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  made  a  pro- 
vision with  respect  to  life-policies  which  commends  itself 
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to  every  rightly-constituted  mind.  They  cannot  be  at- 
tacked by  creditors.  Even  though  the  assured  person 
should  die  insolvent,  his  widow  and  orphan  children 
would  derive  the  full  benefit  of  his  providence.  We  pre- 
sume, though  without  consulting  the  text  of  the  law,  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  claim  upon  a  policy  assigned 
for  valuable  considerations  by  the  original  holder  to 
another  hand. 

Besides  the  general  advantages  belonging  to  an  Ameri- 
can office  as  such,  the  New  York,  we  observe,  puts  in 
several  special  claims,  particulars  of  which  may  be  found 
in  their  prospectus,  one  of  them  being,  that  the  Company 
is  the  originator  and  sole  issuer  of  "non-forfeiture  invest- 
ment policies."  This  kind  of  policy,  on  payment  of  a 
yearly  sum,  assures  to  the  holder,  on  attaining  a  specified 
age,  a  certain  sum,  together  with  all  the  profits  and  pay- 
ments made;  or,  in  the  event  of  intervening  death,  his 
surviving  representatives  will  receive  all  the  money  paid 
in,  together  with  the  accumulated  profits  and  amount  in- 
sured. 


ffote  mx  ferat  8%ka. 


About  the  War  and  Wounded 

A  great  question  is  as  to  the  supplies  in  Paris.  The 
circular  which  anticipated  the  death  by  famine  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  at  the  capitulation  may  only  foreshadow  what 
may  occur  before  the  inhabitants  and  garrison  yield.  What 
may  occur  none  can  tell,  and  the  data  on  which  to  form 
any  judgment  are  few.  By  balloon,  amongst  other  news, 
we  naturally  note  that  the  Commission  of  Health  have 
appointed  committees  to  study  the  best  way  of  utilising 
the  blood  of  the  animals  slaughtered,  a  new  system  of 
saving  20  per  cent,  of  grain,  and  the  best  plan  of  cooking 
whole  grain.  This  seems  to  point  to  scarcity  of  meal  and 
scarcity  of  flour,  and  it  illustrates  a  well-known  fact  that 
Paris  is  badly  off  for  inills  to  grind  her  corn.  The  measures 
may  be  adopted  early  intentionally,  but  we  are  assured 
positively  that  the  supply  of  meal  has  been  limited  by 
command  of  the  Government. 


Hippophagy  may  triumph  in  the  beleaguered  city  as  it 
has  done  in  Metz.  We  have  little  doubt  that  many  of 
the  cab  horses  and  omnibus  horses  have  already  been 
slaughtered.  There  must  be  hundreds  of  little  use,  and 
their  forage  may  be  more  valuable  than  the  animals  them- 
selves. It  would  be  better  to  eat  them  before  they  get 
thinner. 


The  prices  of  meat  and  bread  are  fixed  by  the  authorities. 
Other  commodities  have  risen.  Eggs  are  threepence  each. 
Fresh  butter  went  up  to  ten  francs  a  pound  and  then  dis- 
appeared altogether.  Salt,  butter  is  five  or  six  francs  a 
pound.  Veal  fat  boiled  down  as  a  substitute  is  two  francs. 
Stories  like  these  show  what  a  mass  of  misery  may  be  in 
store  for  the  devoted  city.  Fish,  of  course,  is  not  to  be 
expected.  But  milk— how  about  infants  and  invalids  de- 
prived of  this  ? 

*  • 

A  number  of  surgeons  have  arrived  in  Germany  from 
America  to  offer  their  services  for  the  sick  and  wounded. 


Dr.  Siemon,  of  the  4th  Prussian  Field  Hospital,  has 
spoken  in  high  terms  of  the  ladies  who,  with  Dr.  Luzeron, 
went  out  from  the  Tottenham  Deaconnesses  Institution  in 
time  to  help  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte.  We  have  heard 
from  many  sources  of  the  invaluable  seivices  rendered  by 
ladies  who  seem  to  be  full,  not  only  of  sympathy  but  of 
ready  wit,  to  turn  to  the  best  uses  whatever  they  may  find 
to  hand.  It  is  the  old  story  of  woman's  ministry — 
"  When  pain  and  anguish  wring  the  brow." 

• 

*  * 

The  Daily  News  is  raising  a  fund  for  the  peasantry  of 
North  Eastern  France,  who  are  in  a  state  of  famine.  Some 
£3,000  has  been  subscribed,  and  a  good  deal  of  provisions 
sent  out.  We  have  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  such  a  plan, 
of  the  urgency  of  the  case,  or  the  ability  of  the  gentlemen 
sent  out  to  superintend  by  our  contemporary.  We  hope 
there  is  no  chance  of  such  food  being  confiscated  by  the 
Prussians,  who  seem  rapidly  to  be  degenerating,  and  if  the 
war  lasts  long  will  become  complete  barbarians. 

* 

*  * 

Dr:  Thudichum  has  sent  home  an  account  of  the  Field 
Hospital  we  lately  noticed  as  under  his  care.  Mr.  Simon 
has  now  left  him  for  a  town  in  Italy  to  recruit  his  failing 
health.  Dr.  Dupre,  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  has 
superintended  the  arrangements  for  water.  The  hospital 
is  on  a  good  soil,  and  ventilation  has  been  attended  to. 
There  are  ten  assistant-surgeons  (qualified)  and  five  dressers. 
Dr.  Thudichum  and  Mr.  Simon  both  speak  highly  of  all. 
We  are  sorry  to  observe  that  pyseruia,  typhus,  and  dysentery 
have  all  been  met  with  in  so  well  arranged  an  hospital. 
What  may  they  not  do  in  other  places  where  the  sick  and 
wounded  may  be  conveyed  ?  A  bale  of  common  oakum 
sent  out  was  useless.  It  should  be  all  carded,  and  Dr. 
Thudichum  thinks  it  would  be  still  better  carbolised. 

* 
*  * 

Around  Metz  we  have  already  stated  how  serious 
is  the  amount  of  disease.  We  cannot  expect  it  to 
decrease.  Cattle  plague,  too,  must  add  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  besieging  army.  But  what  of  inside  Metz  ? 
Could  we  get  a  reliable  account  of  what  is  passing 
within  the  fortress  we  might  find  sadder  scenes  than 
many  think  about.  Much  is*  said,  but  anything  re- 
liable cannot  be  gathered.  We  can  hardly  hope,  however, 
that  the  mass  of  human  beings  within  are  as  healthy  as 
the  Government  of  Tours  professes  to  know.  Disease  and 
death  are  probably  enough  rapidly  reducing  the  ranks  of 
the  defenders.  Professor  Frerichs  has  been  sent  from 
Berlin  to  investigate  the  amount  of  disease  round  Metz. 

*  * 

* 

It  seems  clear  that  some  ambulances  have  had  a  surplus 
of  useful  articles  of  a  particular  kind,  while  others  have 
been  without  these  very  things.  Even  in  regard  to  chlo- 
roform this  has  happened.  No  doubt  the  haste  with  which 
they  had  to  be  despatched  is  the  cause  of  this  unfortunate 

mistake. 

*  • 
# 

The  German  Aid  Society  has  distributed  sanitary  I 

to  a  large  extent — a  few  paragraphs  relating  to  water, 

bathing,  and  other  points  <>i'  importance  to  the  health,  nave 

been  put  in  a  popular  form  and  freely  given  to  the  soldiers 

for  their   guidance.      This   seems  a  very   Bensible   thing. 

I  'ainpaigning  may  be  made  more  dangerous  by  ignorance, 

and  many  a  soldier  may  save  his  life  by  mastering  his 

tract. 
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The  Germans,  very  wisely,  continue  to  distribute  their 
wounded  as  widely  as  possible.  Several  new  modes  of 
transport  have  come  into  use.  By  a  plan  of  Professor 
Esinarck's,  litters  are  bung  up  in  railway  trains  by  strong 
india-rubber  rings,  and  patients  ride  thus  with  comfort 
when  it  would  have  been  impossible   to  move  in  olden 

times. 

*  » 
* 

The  steamer  John  Bull,  chartered  by  the  National 
Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War,  sailed 
from  the  Royal  Arsenal,  Woolwich,  last  Thursday  even- 
ing, with  an  ambulance  train,  complete  in  all  its  arrange- 
ments, and  intended  to  operate  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris.  The  personal  staff  consists  of  Dr.  Thomas  Guy, 
Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  who  will  be  di- 
rector and  principal  medical  officer  ;  Mr.  Reginald  Shee, 
fecretary ,  Mr.  J.  S.  Young,  of  the  Army  Control  Depart- 
ment, commissary  ;  Surgeon  J.  H.  Porter,  97th  Regi- 
ment;  Staff-Surgeon  Tertius  Ball,  Surgeon  W.  G.  X. 
Mauley,  V-C.,  Royal  Artillery  ;  Staff-Surgeon  J.  Jame- 
son ;  and  Assistant-Surgeons  M'Xalty,  Power,  Moore, 
Melladew,  Macrotin,  Malcolm,  and  Barroll.  The  stores 
shipped  on  board  the  steamer  comprise  eight  ambulance 
us  and  twelve  store  waggons.  The  hospital  will 
consist,  unless  a  building  be  set  apart,  of  twelve  hospital 
marquees  and  twenty  bell  tent?  which  will  accommodate 
at  least  200  patients.  Provisions  sufficient  for  200  pa- 
tients and  100  attendants  for  ten  days  accompany  the 
ambulance,  and  a  regular  system  of  supply  weekly  will 
be  organised  by  the  society,  with  Havre  as  a  basis.  Lord 
Bury  will  meet  the  ambulance  train  at  Havre,  where  he 
has  been  for  some  time  purchasing  horses  and  engaging, 
drivers,  and  it  will  move  forward  without  delay  towards 
Versailles. 

•  * 

The  Lidian  Medical  Gazette  devotes  the  chief  place  in 
its  last  issue  to  a  review  of  the  military  medical  organi- 
sation of  France.  The  information  on  which  the  notice 
is  founded  is  derived  from  a  recent  work,  '•  De  la  Morta- 
lity de  l'armee  "  published  by  M.  Chenu,  and  favourably 
criticised  by  M.  Tuboulage  in  the  Revue  des  Deiu  Mondes. 

*  * 
* 

The  two  great  evils  that  are  complained  of  are  mis- 
taken economy,  and  the  vice  of  centralisation  that  subor- 
dinates the  i.edical  Service  to  the  Intendance.  Along- 
side of  the  combatant  army  is  the  second  army  of  supply, 
which  is  termed  the  Administration.  This  is  represented 
at  head-quarters  by  one  man,  the  Intendant-en-chef.  He 
is  responsible  to  the  General  for  supplying  all  that  is 
necessary,  and  to  the  Government  for  economy  and  con- 
trol. In  his  hands  are  the  supply  of  food  and  necessaries, 
transport,  pay,  hospitals,  and  general  control.  It  is  im- 
possible that  such  different  specialties  can  be  efficiently 
combined.  Hovering  round  armies  are  enemies  usually 
more  deadly  than  those  they  have  to  meet  in  the  battle- 
field— typhus,  cholera,  and  other  zymotic  diseases,  which 
have  always  been  the  scourges  of  densely  aggregated 
bodies  of  men  like  armies.  As  much  special  science  and 
skill  are  required  to  combat  these,  as  are  required  for  the 
strategy  and  tactics  of  the  campaign.  During  the  Crimean 
war  the  French  lost  95,000  men  ;  of  these  10,000  were 
killed  in  battle,  about  an  equal  number  are  calculated  to 
have  died  of  the  effects  of  their  wounds,  leaving  about 
75,000  deaths  due  to  disease,  mostly  zymotic  and  preven- 


tible.  In  the  winter  of  1S56-57,  19,303  cases  of  typhus 
were  admitted,  of  whom  10,27S  died  ;  while  the  English, 
with  a  third  of  the  strength,  had  only  31  eases,  of  whom 
17  died.  The  duty  of  the  Intendance  was  honestly  and 
faithfully  to  carry  out  everything  according  to  regulation. 
There  was  an  order  from  the  bureau  that  no  field  hospi- 
tals were  to  be  made,  execpt  in  the  Crimea.  As  long  as 
the  minimum  of  cubic  space  was  supplied,  the  intendant 
had  done  his  duty  ;  crowds  of  fever  patients  were  emptied 
into  the  hospitals  at  Constantinople,  and  it  was  in  vain 
that  the  medical  officers  demanded  barracks,  bivouacs, 
space  and  air  in  any  shape,  to  combat  the  epidemic.  The 
theory  is,  that  the  surgeon  is  all-powerful  at  the  bedside 
of  the  patient.  He  can  bleed,  blister  or  purge  as  he  thinks 
best ;  but  the  hospitals  are  established,  medicines  are 
supplied,  the  hospital  corps  is  directed,  and  transport 
authorised  by  the  Intendance. 


Clinical  Society. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  was  well  attended, 
the  President,  Mr.  Paget,  occupying  the  chair.  There 
seemed  a  slight  feeling  of  disappointment  when  the  Pre- 
sident proceeded  at  once  to  business  without  gratifying 
the  meeting  with  some  of  his  excellent  observations  as  a 
short  preliminary  address. 

Mr.  Spencer  Watson  exhibited  some  well-marked  cases 
of  parenchymatous  keratitis  iu  process  of  cure,  drawing 
attention  to  the  association  of  this  affection  with  a  rheu. 
matic  diathesis  in  the  system. 

Dr.  John  Harley  narrated  a  most  interesting  case  of 
intra-abdominal  abscess,  resulting  from  an  injury  inflicted 
by  a  restiff  horse.  The  patient  was  a  country  surgeon, 
seventy  years  old,  and  for  several  weeks  his  life  was  in 
great  jeopardy  ;  after  the  loss,  however,  of  a  considerable 
quantity  of  purulent  matter  by  the  bowels,  the  patient 
made  a  .good  recovery,  and  eighteen  months  after  the  ac- 
cident was  able  to  ride  and  drive  as  usual. 

Dr.  John  Ogle  read  his  notes  of  a  case  of  tetanus  in 
St.  George's  Hospital,  cured  by  ice  applied  to  the  spine, 
and  belladonna  given  internally. 

A  good  discussion  on  the  therapeutics  of  tetanus  fol- 
lowed :  Mr.  Croft  said  he  had  certainly  seen  recovery 
follow  the  administration  of  chloral,  while  he  had  found 
the  calabar  bean,  given  in  full  dose,  quite  inert.  The 
President  had  seen  a  case  treated  with  chloral  without  the 
least  benefit  ;  one  case  he  had  cured  by  the  inhalation  of 
oxygen ;  but  in  the  next  that  came  before  him  he  tried  this 
same  remedy,  but  it  had  no  effect  whatever ;  as  yet  we 
were  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the  treatment  of  tetanus. 

The  Threat  to  Destroy  the  New  Boulevard. 

Ix  Wednesday's  Ti,u-;s,  under  the  head  of  "  City  Com- 
mission of  Sewers,"  we  find  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  In  answer  to  Mr.  Elias  Davis  the  engineer  (Mr.  Hay- 
wood) said  he  believed  it  was  the  intention  of  one  of  the 
City  Gas  Companies  to  open  up  the  Poultry  in  a  short 
time  to  lay  down  pipes  ;  that  it  would  occasion  no  injury 
to  the  asphalte,  and  the  repairs  would  be  quickly  made. 
He  added  that  he  informed  the  company  in  question,  be- 
fore the  paving  was  undertaken,  that  the  Commission  in- 
tended to  take  up  Cheapside  and  the  Poultry  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  work/' 

Is  it  not  really  too  bad  that  as  soon  as  we  are  delivered 
from  the  fearful  misery  of  our  old  granite  in  one  short 
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street,  it  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  natural  enemies  of 
our  thoroughfares.  Let  us  hope  the  new  asphalte  may 
stand  it  well,  and  then  perhaps  we  may  get  more  of  it. 


The  Curtain  Falls. 
Now  that  Margaret  Waters  has  paid  the  last  penalty  of 
the  law,  we  cannot  refrain  giving  her  credit  for  her  be- 
coming conduct  during  the  few  days  preceding  her  execu- 
tion. The  woman's  behaviour  indisputably  proves  that 
she  was  not  thoroughly  depraved,  but  that  she  was  ren- 
dered debased,  and  that  she  committed  acts  for  which  she 
deservedly  suffered,  through  the  iniquity  of  others, 
prompted  by  want,  and  the  exorbitant  demands  made  upon 
her  by  a  nefarious,  scheming  son  of  Shylock.  She  did 
not  become  bad  at  once  ;  step  by  step  she  became  hardened 
to  the  horrible  traffic  in  infant  life ;  their  innocent  lips 
found  no  compassion  in  her  breast,  any  more  than  in  the 
unnatural  parents  who  deserted  their  own  offspring,  and 
confided  them  to  what  they  knew  must  be  sure  death. 
She  became  poorer  month  by  month  as  she  followed  the 
profession  of  a  baby-farmer  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  obtain- 
ing money  to  supply  her  wants,  she  was  ready  to  carry 
out  any  villainous  act  with  regard  to  the  infants  commit- 
ted to  her  care.  We  do  not  believe  the  woman  ever 
directly  stamped  out  life,  but  if  health  flagged,  and  dis- 
ease invaded  the  children  of  the  farm,  no  effort  was  made 
to  save  them.  Those  in  the  background,  who  breathe  the 
free  air  of  heaven  to-day,  who  abetted  this  woman,  en- 
couraged her  in  her  evil  trade,  and  gave  into  her  care  their 
children,  are  virtually  as  guilty  as  she,  who  lies  within 
the  precincts  of  a  gaol,  and  ha3  just  expiated  on  the 
scaffold  all  she  had  to  give  in  return  for  the  lives  she  neg- 
lected, and  allowed  prematurely  to  pass  away.  We  pub- 
lish to-day  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  who  asks  that 
seducers  be  ranged  in  the  same  category  as  baby  farmers  ; 
or,  to  employ  Dr.  Waring-Curran's  own  words,  that  the 
act  of  seduction  be  punished  as  a  criminal  offence.  We 
enter  heartily  into  the  suggestion.  Were  seducers  un- 
known to  us,  possibly  Margaret  Waters,  with  her  more  than 
ordinary  intelligence  for  women  of  her  class,  might  have 
wafted  into  some  honest  means  of  fighting  honestly  and 
honourably  the  great  battle  of  life,  and,  instead  of  being 
as  she  is  at  the  present,  a  degraded  corpse,  have  been  a 
useful  member  of  society.  It  has  been  otherwise  ordained, 
and,  all  things  considered,  since  baby-farming  does  exist 
to  so  alarming  an  extent,  we  cannot  regret  the  single  life 
which  has  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Considering  the 
revelations  made  at  the  time  of  trial,  and  the  very  awful  (to 
those  whom  it  applies,  if  they  possess  feeling,  or  retain  a 
spark  of  humanity  or  Christianity  in  their  hearts),  accusa- 
tion, that  she  died  not  alone  for  her  own  shortcomings 
and  evil  propensities,  but  for  many  who  cruelly  connived 
with  her  in  secretly  ridding  the  world  of  those  who  should 
be  dearest  to  them.  The  death  of  Margaret  Waters  is 
the  death  warrant  to  seduction  as  practised  so  openly,  so 
fearlessly,  and  so  infamously  at  the  present  time.  It  is, 
as  Dr.  Curran  says,  the  root  of  prostitution,  the  nest  for 
baby-farming.  If  seducers  were  punished— and  we  only 
want  the  act  of  Parliament  to  allow  it,  and  it  will  be 
•quickly  done— as  criminals,  the  number  of  illegitimate 
births  would  soon  rapidly  decline,  and  the  great  evils  of 
prostitution,  ostensible  and  secret,  with  the  consequent 
ravages  effected  by  venereal  disease,  would  be  found  to 
decline  too.     No  grade  of  society,  no  profession  or  body 


of  men  is  without  well-known  seducers.  Seduction  to 
these  morbid  minds  becomes  natural  and  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  they  perfect  their  cruel  ignominious  tricks  only 
too  easily  without  having  anything  to  fear.  Cowards  at 
heart,  they  only  need  the  strong  arm  of  the  law  to  be  held 
out  and  they  will  quickly  desist.  A  few  examples,  and 
female  society  will  be  saved  the  scourge  which  ever 
threatens,  and  only  too  oft°n  strikes  home — strikes  de- 
struction to  the  victim,  endless  misery,  privation,  disease, 
and  an  early  grave,  whilst  the  breath  of  the  destroyer 
withers  all  the  comfort  and  united  happiness  of  a  once 
quiet  home.  We  repeat,  Margaret  Waters  has  died  for 
others  as  well  as  herself.  We  ask  the  co-operation  of  all 
our  brethren  in  trying  to  carry  into  effect  further  legisla- 
tion on  this  important  topic,  and  we  shall  not  cease  until 
we  obtain  for  the  act  of  seduction  a  criminal  punish- 
ment. ' 

Snubbing  a  Member. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Queen's 
University,  Ireland,  on  Tuesday  week,  were  attempted  to 
be  made  formal  and  uninteresting  by  a  process  of  manage- 
ment which  ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  by  any  journalist 
interested  in  the  success  of  a  body  which  claims  to  be  the 
National  University  for  the  granting  of  medical  amongst 
other  qualifications.  The  meeting  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  Sir  Robert  Kane,  the  Principal  of  the 
Queen's  College,  Cork,  and  whatever  view  may  be  taken 
of  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  we  are  bound  to  acquit  that 
gentleman  of  any  mauvaise  honte  or  undue  timidity  in  the 
exercise  of  his  powers.  The  adoption  of  the  report  having 
been  moved  and  seconded  with  the  proper  amount  of  com- 
plimentary adjectives,  a  Mr.  O'Donnell  desired  to  move 
an  amendment,  but  was  peremptorily  informed  that  the 
motion  had  been  put  and  carried,  against  which  decision 
he  protested,  saying  that  he  had  waited  to  hear  the 
opinion  of  the  "No's"  asked,  and  had  not  heard  the  Chair- 
man put  the  question. 

While  ruling  that  the  motion  had  been  disposed  of,  the 
Chairman,  nevertheless,  consented  to  Mr.  O'Donnell 
moving  his  amendment,  which  declared  the  report  to  be 
deficient,  but  finding  its  terms  not  to  his  mind,  the  Chair- 
man immediately  declared  the  amendment  informal,  and 
refused  to  receive  it,  recommending  Mr.  O  'Donnell  to 
bring  it  before  the  Senate — a  tribunal  in  which  neither 
Mr.  O'Donnell  nor  any  other  person  outside  the  official 
circle  has  much  confidence. 

The  following  squabble  then  ensued  : — 

Mr.  O'Donnell — I  would  beg  to  take  exception  to  a 
portion  of  your  ruling — (cries  of  "  Chair') — that  convo- 
cation is  not  the  place  to  discuss  these  important  matters. 

Chairman — It  is  not  open  to  any  individual  member 
to  take  exception  to  the  ruling  of  the  Chairman.  I  can- 
not hear  you  further  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  O'Donnell — h\  that  case  I  beg  to  move  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  report.  I  speak  against  that  report,  which  if 
we  adopt  it  will  go  forth  to  the  world  as  our  opinion. 

Chairman — I  beg  leave  to  rule,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  order  in  an  assembly  such  as  this,  from  the 
course  the  matter  has  taken,  that  the  report  was  read. 
Professor  Nesbitt  moved  its  adoption,  and  having  been 
seconded  it  was  put  from  the  chair  and  declared  carried. 

Mr.  O'Donnell — I  beg  your  pardon,  you  never  asked 
us  ;  and  never  hesitated,  to  give  an  opportunity  for  a 
speaker  to  move  an  amendment  There  was  not  the 
slightest  opportunity  ;  I  carefully  listened  for  the  smal- 
lest  delay  in  your  voice,  and  then  I  addressed  you.     I 
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protest  against  the  idea  of  an  important  motion  being 
declared  carried  without  fall  liberty  being  given  to  the 
members  of  Convocation  to  express  their  opinion  upon 
it. 

Chairman — I  bave  ruled  that  this  resolution  has  been 
adopted  ;  we  have  proceeded  to  other  business,  and  1  shall 
not  hear  any  further  remark  upon  it. 

Mr.  O'Donnell— Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to  insist  that  the 
motion  was  not  declared  carried  within  my  hearing,  and 
that  there  was  no  time  given  for  speaking  ;  that  further- 
more, inasmuch  as  you  allowed  the  proposal  for  an  amend- 
ment, vou  will  necessarily  permit  me  to  speak.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  go  back.  You  have  stated  that  it  was  from 
courtesy  you  allowed  me  to  speak.  I  say  I  have  a  right 
to  speak,  and  I  protest  against  my  mouth  being  shut  on 
this  important  occasion  (order,  order). 

Chairman— That  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  alter 
the  course  I  have  stated.  I  have  declared  the  motion 
carried.  As  a  matter  of  courtesy  I  allowed  you  to  show 
me  whether  you  had  any  bond  fide  amendment  to  pro- 
pose. Your  amendment  I  found  not  consistent  with  the 
order  of  proceedings,  and  I  declared  I  would  not  receive 
it  (hear,  hi 

Mr.  O'Donnell — If  that  is  so,  has  a  member  of  Convo- 
cation power  to  move  that  the  Chairman  do  leave  the 
chair  ] 

Chairman — You  have — that  is  if  the  Convocation  think 
fit. 

Mr.  O'Donnell — I  beg  to  propose,  in  order  to  mark  my 
extreme  dissatisfaction  at  the  course  you  have  adopted, 
that  you  leave  the  chair. 

Chairman — I  have  just  consulted  the  Clerk  of  Convo- 
cation, and  having  read  the  rules  I  believe  it  is  not  com- 
petent for  a  member  of  Convocation  to  call  for  the 
removal  of  the  chairman. 

Mr.  O'Donnel! — Then  I  beg  to  propose  that  this  house 
do  now  adjourn,  inasmuch  as  I  feel  that  fair  liberty  is  not 
given  to  proceed. 

Mr.  O'Donnell  again  rose,  and  inquired  what  time 
might  be  given  in  protests  ? 

The  Chairman—  If  you  tell  me  what  the  protest  is,  I 
will  then  be  able  to  auswer  your  question. 

Mr.  O'Donnell — I  am  forbidden  to  protest.  I  don't  get 
time  to  do  it,  and  1  now  leave  this  Convocation,  never  to 
enter  it  again.  I  shall  take  care  to  tell  the  public  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  have  been  prevented  from  speaking. 

The  Chairman — In  the  proper  time,  and  in  the  proper 
place,  you  will  get  liberty  to  speak. 

Mr.  O'Donnell — I  was  denied  the  right  of  speaking.  I 
spoke  at  the  proper  time,  but  the  authorities  of  the  Uni- 
versity dare  not  hear  the  bare  truth  told. 
Mr."  O'Donnell  then  left  the  hall. 
Whether  Mr.  O'Donnell  be  characterised  as  an  inde- 
pendent member  of  Convocation  or  a  troublesome  person, 
the  effect  of  these  proceedings  on  the  public  mind  will  be 
the  same — a  very  strong  feeling  that  the  authorities  of 
the  University  desire  to  suppress  the  discussion  of  debat- 
able questions,  by  relegating  them  to  their  own  tribunal, 
the  Senate,  and  to  make  Convocation  useful  only  for  the 
purpose  of  humbly  agreeing  to  all  that  the  governing 
body  puts  forward.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Mr. 
O'Donnell's  views  are  objectionable  ;  of  that  we  know 
nothing,  but  we  do  know  that  a  resort  to  such  means  to 
put  him  down,  enunciating  decisions,  and  immediately 
reversing  them,  is  undignified,  despotic,  and,  we  believe, 
perfectly  illegal.  In  our  opinion,  Mr.  O'Donnell  was 
perfectly  in  order  in  every  one  of  the  motions  he  made, 
and  Sir  Eobert  Kane  entirely  irregular,  and  acting  ultra 
l  in  refusing  to  hear  him. 

The  Sanitary  State  of  Lincoln. 
As  we  predicted,  an  enquiry  was  opened  by  one  of  the 
Commissioners  from  the  Home  Secretary  on  Wednesday, 


in  order  to  enquire  into  the  sanitary  state  of  Lincoln. 
There  were  legal  representatives  for  the  promoters,  for  the 
Town  Council,  local  Board  of  Health,  and  for  the  memo- 
rialists who  petitioned  the  Board  against  the  scheme. 
The  enquiry  stdl  proceeds.  Already  the  evidence  of 
architects  and  leading  doctors  prove  the  inefficiency  of 
sanitary  arrangements.  We  forbear  making  any  comments 
until  all  the  evidence  is  fairly  before  us,  but  we  cannot 
refrain  prophecying  that  the  member  of  the  local  board 
who  pronounced  the  report  of  Dr.  Harrison  to  be  a  lie, 
will  have  the  epithet  thrown  back  upon  himself,  and  that 
Mr.  Maltby  will  see  the  fallacy  of  his  statement  that  the 
laudable  object  of  stamping  out  disease  is  to  bamboozle 
the  town.  Our  contemporary,  The  Lin  colnshire  Chronicle 
merits  our  warmest  approval  for  its  persistent  advocacy  of 
the  efforts  made  by  the  medical  men  of  Lin  coin,  and  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  it  has  so  materially  helped  to 
bring  about  this  investigation,  which  cannot  fail  bringing 
home  disgrace  to  the  doors  of  a  certain  clique  in  Lincoln. 


The  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Dublin 
Corporation. 

The  Public  Health  Committee  of  the  Dublin  Corpora- 
tion does  its  best  to  disconnect  itself  from  that  notorious 
body  by  a  most  creditable  activity  in  the  discharge  of  its 
duties.  Its  members  really  appear  to  be  the  only  mem- 
bers of  the  Tqwn  Council  who  fulfil  any  useful  purpose, 
and  it  is  to  their  honour  that  they  don't  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  their  colleagues,  and  shirk  all  disagreeable  or 
responsible  duties. 

The  Sanitary  Reports  for  September  were  submitted  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  it  appeared  from 
them  that  during  that  month  38,000lb.  of  beef,  1,2001b. 
of  bacon,  9  barrels  of  herrings,  and  2  cwt.  of  other  fish, 
and  11  cwt.  of  fruit  and  vegetables — constituting  a  total 
weight  of  about  43,000  lb. — were  detected  by  the  sanitary 
staff,  and  confiscated  as  being  unsound  and  unwholesome, 
and  utterly  unfit  for  human  consumption,  for  which  it  was 
intended. 

A  resolution  was  adopted  directing  the  attention  of  the 
sanitary  officers  to  the  numerous  complaints  of  the  frauds 
now  extensively  practised  in  the  adulteration  of  milk  and 
butter. 

Six  persons  were  fined  in  sums  ranging  from  .£1  to  ,£12 
for  the  possession,  for  sale,  of  adulterated  food,  and  one 
for  the  sale  of  adulterated  porter. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty  summonses  had  been  served, 
and  220  convictions  obtained  in  sanitary  cases  during  the 
month,  ten  cases  standing  over.  In  no  instance  was  any 
sanitary  proceeding  dismissed  during  the  month. 

■272  dwellings  in  which  infectious  or  preventible  diseases 
had  occurred  were  inspected  and  cleansed.  In  six  in- 
stances chemical  disinfection  was  found  necessary. 

1,169  articles  of  clothing  were  sent  for  disinfection  to 
the  Corporation  Hot-air  Chamber  at  Marrowbone-lane. 

In  Dr.  Mapother  their  Medical  Officer,  and  Dr.  Cameron 
their  Public  Analyst,  the  Corporation  has  two  invaluable 
servants,  and  we  earnestly  trust  that  now  that  the  obsta- 
cles to  the  initiation  of  the  system  have  been  surmounted 
the  sanitary  surveillance  of  Dublin  will  never  again  be  al- 
lowed to  fall  into  disuse. 

To  one  point  in  the  foregoing  report  we  take  exception. 
It  is  but  little  use  that  the  inspectors  detect  and  seize  dis- 
eased meat  or  adulterated  articles,  so  long  as  the  rascals 
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who  are  guilty  of  these  frauds  are  shielded  from  publicity 
by  the  concealment  of  their  names.  The  patronage  of  these 
gentry  is  too  valuable  for  the  daily  papers  to  disoblige 
them,  by  making  known  their  misdeeds,  but  the  Com- 
mittee have  no  interest  to  subserve  other  than  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public,  and  it  is.  we  consider,  part  of  their  duty 
to  put  the  public  on  their  guard  by  publishing  the 
names  of  persons  detected  in  selling  diseased  meat  or  so- 
phisticated articles. 

Funeral  Cars. 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  funeral  car  in  common 
use  in  provincial  districts  and  country  villages,  wherein 
the  coffin  is  placed  beneath  a  row  of  seats  upon  which  the 
mourners  sit.  "We  have  received  intelligence  of  a  case 
which  should  act  as  a  caution  to  others.  A  girl  dies  of 
malignant  scarlatina.  Her  remains  placed  in  a  coffin,  are 
deposited  in  a  receptacle  underneath  the  relatives  who  sit 
above  ;  in  a  week  or  so,  every  single  person  who  occupied 
a  seat  in  the  hearse  is  struck  down  with  scarlatina.  It 
is  to  be  presumed  the  wood  of  the  coffin  was  as  bad  as 
the  partition  of  the  car,  which  separated  the  dead  from 
the  living,  was  defective.  If  such  vehicles  are  still  to  exist, 
and  we  question  their  utility,  we  advise  the  coffin  to  be 
placed  on  the  roof,  for  where  the  journey  is  a  long  and  ne- 
cessary tedious  one,  and  the  wood  of  the  coffin  new  and 
emanations  from  the  dead  body  likely  to  occur,  we  con- 
sider it  highly  detrimental  to  the  health  of  those  who 
desire  attending  the  funeral  to  sit  in  such  a  funeral  car. 

Over-crowding  in  the  Upper  Classes. 

We  have  heard  enough  of  the  over-crowding  among  the 
poor,  and  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  same  evil  may  occur 
in  houses  of  high  rent  and  in  aristocratic  positions.  The 
other  day  we  encountered  as  out-patient  at  an  hospital,  a 
housemaid  in  one  of  the  clubs  in  Pall  Mall,  and  thinking 
her  symptoms  due  to  want  of  fresh  air,  we  questioned  her 
as  to  her  habits,  and  elicited  that  she  occupied  part  of  a 
bed-room  in  the  club-house  in  which  seven  of  her  fellow- 
servants  also  slept.  This,  we  consider,  demands  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Committee  who  cannot  wish  to  breed  fever 
in  their  club-house. 


Eggs— How  to  Keep  them. 

The  value  of  eggs  in  the  sick  chamber  is  only  too 
generally  known  to  be  commented  on,  our.  object  is  to  give 
timely  warning  that  this  most  valuable  food,  for  which  no 
substitute  is  to  be  found,  should  be  economically  dealt 
with,  as  a  very  great  scarcity  must  inevitably  result.  We 
need  expect  no  importation  of  French  eggs  this  season, 
the  consequence  will  be  the  supply  of  English  ami  Irish 
eggs  will  be  inadequate  to  the  demand.  We  recommend 
hospital  authorities,  and  all  those  who  will  likely  need 
eggs  in  mid-winter,  to  store  away  a  supply  now  that  they 
are  plentiful,  and  comparatively  inexpensive.  The  best 
means  of  preserving  them  is  to  pack  them  in  salt,  with 
the  smaller  end  directed  downwards.  The  "buttering'' 
system  is  expensive  and  uncertain,  but  packing  them  in 
salt  so  exclude*  the  air  and  keeps  them  safe,  that,  tin  dis- 
covery of  an  uuwholesome  or  decomposed  egg  is  the  ex- 
ception. Fowls  may  be  induced  to  keep  laying  by  feeding 
them  on  morsels  of  uncooked  beef  and  fat,  and  by  mixing 
a  little  Cayenne  pepper  with  their  food. 


Army  Medical  Department. 

SiAPF-Surgeon  Jameson,  doing  duty  at  Armagh,  has 
been  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Seat  of  War  to  join  the 
International  Society's  ambulance.  Staff-Surgeon  Birnie 
and  wife,  Staff  Assistant-Surgeon  Pont,  and  Staff  Assistant- 
Surgeon  Kearney  embarked  in  H.M.S.  Serapis  at  Ports- 
mouth on  Saturday,  for  conveyance  to  India.  Staff-Sur- 
geon Burke  has  been  ordered  from  Dublin  to  Aldershot, 
to  take  medical  charge  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  22nd  Regi- 
ment. Staff  Assistant-Surgeon  Canny  has  been  transferred 
from  Dublin  to  Ballina,  Staff  Assistant-Surgeon  Flood 
from  Gort  to  Dublin,  and  Staff  Assistant-Surgeon  O'Mal- 
ley  to  Boyle.  Staff  Veterinary- Surgeon  Gardiner  has 
arrived  at  Dublin  for  duty,  vice  Gloag,  to  half -pay. 


■     Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. 

At  the  Quarterly  Examination  held  on  the  11th  and 
12th  inst.,  the  following  gentlemen  passed  the  first  half  of 
their  examination  for  the  Letter's  Testimonial,  viz. :  — 

m 

Joseph  Athearn,  Edward  Morris  Day,  William  Donovan, 
Jeremiah  J.  Donworth,  Robert  Drury,  Michael  Fitzgerald, 
Thomas  Sargent  Floyd,  Edward  Mulany,  Joseph  William 
Neligan,  Domenick  Rice,  John  Ryan,  and  William  II.  S. 
Westrope. 

The  subjects  of  the  Fothergillian  Gold  Medal,  value 
twenty  guineas,  offered  by  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
are,  in  1871  :  Some  subject  in  Obstetrics  (including  the 
Diseases  peculiar  to  Women).     For  1872  :  On  Croup. 


The  next  Primary  and  Pass  Examinations  for  the 
Diploma  of  Member  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  of  Eng- 
land, will  commence  on  the  5th  and  11th  of  November 
respectively  ;  and  th3  First  and  Second  Professional  exa- 
minations for  the  Fellowship  on  the  19th  and  23rd. 


The  next  Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of 
London  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  November 
2nd,  at  Eight  o'clock.  The  following  Paper  will  be  read  : 
— "  On  some  of  the  Infusions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia,''  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Barnes. 

The  Session  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London  com- 
menced on  Monday  last,  October  17th,  at  8  p.m.,  when 
an  Address  was  delivered  by  John  Gay,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S., 
President,  entitled  "  Surgical  Art  and  its  Limitations," 
followed  by  "  A  Practical  Account  of  Basic  Disease  of 
the  Lung,"  by  Andrew  Clark,  F.R.C.P. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of  the  Queen's  University 
in  Ireland,  fifty  gentlemen  have  within  the  last  year  been 
examined  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor,  of  whom  forty-three 
have  passed  ;  thirty-six  for  the  degree  of  Master  in  Sur- 
gery, of  whom  thirty-two  have  passed  ;  and  131  presented 
themselves  at  the  First  University  Examination  in  .Medi- 
cine, of  whom  ninety  have  answered  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  examiners. 

Dr.  Paxtai.koni,  mIio  some   years   sinee  was  banished 

by  the  Pope,  and  whe  has  sometimes  contributed  i<>  our 

columns,  has  been  appointed  Inspector  of  Hospitals  by  the 
now  Government  of  Rome,  and  will,  we  hope,  again  favour 
our  readers  with  some  articles.  Professor  Maggiori  and 
Dr.  Toscani  have  also  returned  to  their  posts  at  Koine. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  Royal 
Infirmary  was  laid  on  Thursday  last  hy  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  event  was  made  the  occasion  of  a  great  masonic  dis- 
play, it  being  the  first  masonic  act  in  Scotland  performed 
by  the  prince  as  patron  of  the  order.  The  Princess  of 
Wales  was  present  at  the  ceremony. 


On  Wednesday  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  visited 
the  Sick  Children's  Hospital,  and  inspected  the  wards 
under.the  guidance  of  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Directors,  Dr.  Peel  Ritchie,  and  Dr.  Gamgee, 
acting  physicians.  The  utmost  satisfaction  was  expressed 
by  their  Royal  Highnesses  with  the  arrangements  and 
comfort  of  the  wards. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  University  of  Aberdeen 
is  fully  alive  to  the  propriety  of  establishing  bursaries  in 
connection  with  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  and  that  measures 
will  shortly  be  taken  for  accomplishing  this  object. 

Dr.  Angus  Fraser,  Aberdeen ;  Dr.  Fiddes,  Aberdeen  ; 
and  Dr.  Trail,  Moneymouth,  have  been  appointed  Exami- 
ners in  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[letter  from  our  special  correspondent.] 

[This  letter  has  been  held  over  in  consequence  of  the 
recent  pressure  on  our  space  by  the  Congresses,  &c. — Ed. 
Med.  Press.] 

Paris. 
I  said  that  I  would  endeavour  to  send  you  a  few  notes 
from  the  able  lectures,  receutly  delivered  by  Dr.  Peter,  on 
"  Diseases  of  the  Heart,''  at  the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie.  Dr. 
Peter  remarks  that  all  observers  agree  in  having  noticed 
that  the  aortic  valves  are  more  frequently  injured  in  old  age 
than  the  mitral  valves.  Tiiis  is  because  the  sigmoid  valves 
form  part  both  of  the  heart  and  of  the  aorta.  The  symp- 
toms of  disease  of  the  heart  in  old  persons  are  less  distinct 
than  among  the  young,  because  the  heart  is  old,  and  the 
blood  which  it  sends  forth  is  feebly  launched,  and  thus  less 
violently  directed  against  any  obstacle  than  it  is  in  the 
vigorous  adult  ;  but  if  you  listen  carefully  at  the  base  of 
the  heart  in  old  persons  with  intermittent  pulse,  you  will 
be  able  to  detect  a  bruit.  The  fourth  left  intercostal  space 
is  the  best  position  for  listening  to  such  bruits,  near  the 
juncture  of  the  fifth  cartilage  with  the  sternum.  As  the 
organism  is  aged,  and  the  sensations  less  acute,  palpitations 
— those  painful  symptoms  of  heart  disease— are  either  not 
perceived,  or  are  not  felt.  Thus,  we  see  old  persons  with 
clearly  marked  heart  disease,  and  with  tumultuous  disorder 
of  arterial  pulses,  denying  that  they  felt  any  kind  of  pul- 
sation, and  quite  unconscious  of  their  pulse  being  inter- 
mittent. In  old  persons,  also,  the  functional  disorders  of 
other  organs  are  far  less  marked  than  in  the  young.  The 
engorgements  of  the  viscera  take  place  much  more  slowly  ; 
but,  if  you  listen  carefully  at  the  base  of  the  thorax,  you 
will  detect  fine  rales,  indicating  a  permanent  condition  of 
cedematous  conjestion,  and  the  malleoli  are  often  cede- 
matous.  Heart  disease  is  common  in  old  age  ;  but  fre- 
quently unrecognised.  The  use  of  alcohol  produces  more 
rapidly  than  old  age  the  using  up  of  the  tissues 
of  the  heart,  and  is  thus  only  premature  senility. 
Budd  has  pointed  out  the  frequency  of  heart  disease 
among  drunkards,  and  we  have  shown  by  numerous  autop- 
sies of  drunkards,  that  their  heart  is  always  injured,  and 
usually  most  gravely,  as  in  old  persons,  in  the  aortic  valves. 
Rheumatism  and  chorea,  a  disease  connected  with  rheu- 
matism, are  causes  of  acute  valvular  disease,  as  old  age  and 


alcohol  produce  chronic  disease.  Gout  rarely  attacks  the 
heart  ;  it  is  the  great  vessels  it  injures.  Syphilis,  when  it 
attacks  the  heart,  injures  the  muscular  tissue  rather  than 
the  endocardium.  Eruptive  fevers,  and  more  particularly 
scarlatina,  when  intense,  may  produce  heart  disease.  The 
endocarditis  of  scarlatinal,  or  puerperal,  or  typhoid  origin 
may  be  the  starting  point  of  an  organic  affection  of  the 
heart.  In  the  last  named  disorder  there  is  found  fre- 
quently after  death  of  typhoid  fever,  epithelial  prolifera- 
tion on  the  mitral  and  sigmoid  valves.  The  lesions  due  to 
alcohol  are  frequently  seated  on  the  ventriculo-aortic  valves, 
and  are  frequently  complicated  by  a  fatty  addition  to  the 
heart  at  its  base,  and  along  the  anterior  coronary  artery, 
just  as  takes  place  in  old  age.  In  rheumatism,  again,  the 
endocardium  is  alone  usually  affected,  and  especially  the 
mitral  valves.  Scarlatina,  of  all  eruptive  fevers,  is  the  one 
which  most  frequently  gives  rise  to  endocarditis.  We 
ought  to  listen  daily  to  the  heart  in  scarlatina  patients,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  combat  any  endocarditis  which  may  arise 
by  means  of  blisters,  &c.  It  is  probably  in  rheumatic 
persons  that  the  fever  causes  disease  of  the  val 

Dr.  Peter  observes  that  it  woidd  seem  as  if  the  know- 
ledge of  the  exact  relation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
heart  with  the  thoracic  parietes  ought  to  furnish  informa- 
tion useful  at  the  bedside,  and  permit  us  to  precisely 
localize  the  seat  of  abnormal  sounds.  But  nothing  is 
more  illusory.  The  heart,  when  diseased,  is  of  larger 
volume,  and  thus  its  relations  to  the  chest  walls  alter. 
According  to  Gendrin,  among  others,  outside  of  the  left 
edge  of  the  sternum  are  found  the  two-thirds  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  and  one-third  of  the  aorta.  The  heart's 
apex  beats  normally  between  the  cartilages  of  the  5th  and 
6th  ribs  at  lowest,  or  between  the  4th  and  5th  at  highest. 
According  to  Luschko,  cited  by  Dr.  Gairdner— 1.  The 
aortic  oririce  corresponds  to  the  third  right  chondro-sternal 
articulation  ;  the  pulmonary  orifice  to  the  most  internal 
part  of  the  2nd  intercostal  space  a  little  higher.  2.  The 
left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  situated  behind,  and  to 
the  left  of,  the  aortic  orifice,  in  the  3rd  left  inter 
space,  one  centimetre  from  the  sternal  edge.  3.  The  right 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  under  the  sternum,  near  the 
3rd  left  intercostal  space.  All  this  is  only  true  in  health, 
and  misleads  when  disease  is  present.  The  heart  is  fixed 
above  by  the  great  vessels,  and  free  at  its  apex  ;  so  that 
when  it  is  hypertrophied,  its  base  remains  almost  motion- 
less, while  its  apex  descends,  as  also  its  valves.  In  some 
cases  of  hypertrophy,  too,  the  base  descends  also.  Now, 
all  grave  lesions,  whether  valvular  or  otherwise,  in  the  long 
run,  cause  displacement  of  the  point  of  the  heart,  and  also 
of  its  base.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elongation  of  the 
organ,  as  well  as  the  hypertrophy  of  the  auricles,  produces 
the  descent  of  the  orifices,  so  that  all  the  relations  of  the 
heart  to  the  chest  walls  are  changed.  For  instance,  in  a 
patient  in  the  wards,  affected  with  aortic  constriction,  the 
bruit  is  heard,  not  at  the  level  of  the  third  right  chondro- 
costal  articulation,  but  at  the  level  of  the  upper  edge  of 
the  fourth  left  costal  cartdage,  near  its  junction  with  the 
sternum,  whilst  the  point  of  the  heart  is  felt  to  beat  at  the 
upper  border  of  the  eighth  rib,  whilst  dulness  finishes  at 
the  third.  At  the  origin  of  the  great  vessels  the  dulness 
is  six  centimetres  transversely. 

Vivisections  have  shown  that,  during  the  diastole  of  the 
heart,  the  blood  penetrates,  by  means  of  the  vis-a-tergo 
and  gravitation,  from  the  auricle  into  the  ventricle,  without 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  auricle,  which  may  be  considered 
as  a  very  dilated  part  of  the  venous  system.  There  is, 
hence,  no  noise  in  this  operation,  even  if  there  exist  more 
or  less  considerable  constriction  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valve.  The  auricle,  however,  may  contract  on  the  last  few 
drops  of  blood,  and  cause  a  pre-systolic  bruit,  coincident 
with  the  systole  of  the  ventricle.  But  the  stricture  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valve  mu3t  be  considerable,  in  order 
that  a  pre-systolic  bruit  should  be  possible.  It  must  be 
remarked  that  this  same  bruit  is  always  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  systolic  bruit,  on  account  of  the  insufficiency  of 
the  valve  in  such  cases  ;  this  same  sound  may  continue 
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after  the  systole,  and  then  is  called  pre-diastolic.  It  may- 
be easily  understood  from  this  that  the  blowing  murmur 
due  to  the  constriction,  as  it  tends  to  be  heard  chiefly  at  the 
point  of  the  heart,  and  as  the  blowing  murmur  due  to 
insufficiency  tends  to  be  heard  most  loudly  at  the  base, 
there  ought  to  be  heard,  in  case  of  stricture  coincident 
with  insufficiency,  a  mean  murmur  heard  neither  most 
loudly  at  base  nor  apex,  but  at  a  point  midway.  M. 
Herard  says  he  has  clinically  observed  blowing  murmur 
at  the  apex  in  four  cases,  in  which  the  murmur  at 
the  apex  was  double,  and  in  three  of  these  cases, 
where  there  was  a  post-mortem  examination  made,  con- 
striction with  mitral  regurgitation  was  observed.  The 
following  conclusions  are  adopted  by  Dr.  Peter  : — 1.  That 
the  notions  so  precise  as  to  the  relation  in  health  of  the 
orifices  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  to  the  chest  walls  are 
rather  useless  when  disease  is  present,  since  then  the  re- 
lations are  destroyed.  2.  That  the  blowing  murmur  of  the 
systole  heard  most  loudly  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  or  at 
the  level  of,  the  fifth  left  intercostal  space,  where  the  heart's 
apex  normally  beats,  is  characteristic  of  mitral  regurgita- 
tion, this  point  of  the  chest  wall  no  longer  corresponding 
to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  3.  That  the  blowing  murmur  of 
the  systole,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point  where  the 
heart's  apex  really  beats,  indicates  stricture  of  the  mitral 
orifice,  and,  d  fortiori,  if  this  murmur  is  pre-systolic.  4. 
That  the  blowing'murmur  during  the  diastole  at  the  point, 
which  would  be  characteristic  of  mitral  constriction  is 
problematical. 

It  is  above  all  important  in  practice  to  remember  both 
for  the  patient  and  the  physician,  not  so  much  what  is  the 
exact  lesion  of  the  heart ;  but  that  there  is  a  lesion,  and  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  general  condition  of  the  subject  of 
this  lesion.  There  is  no  relation  between  the  functional 
disturbances  caused  by  a  disease  of  the  heart  and  the 
intensity  of  the  murmur  which  exists  so  that  the  prognosis 
of  this  disease  is  not  to  be  drawn  from  the  seat  of  the 
lesiou,  but,  it  is  in  a  ratio  compound  of  the  intensity  of  the 
lesion,  its  duration,  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  his  habits 
and  force  of  resistance  ;  so  that,  if  we  must  learn  to 
recognise  the  seat  and  the  nature  of  a  cardiac  lesion,  we 
must  also  learn  that  this  is  a  mere  artistic  satisfaction,  and 
that  the  work  of  the  physician  commences  here.  What 
you  have  still  to  know,  and  what  is  still  more  important  is, 
the  state  of  the  vascular  system  and  of  the  organs  of  ha3ina- 
tosis  and  the  general  state  ot  the  system,  because  in  this  it 
is  that  we  must,  and  ought  to,  look  for  our  therapeutic  in- 
dications. 

Corvisart  said  that  "  in  the  last  period  of  cardiac 
aneurisms,  we  sometimes  remark  delirium,  especially  at 
night."  Dr.  Peter  has  seen  cases  similar  to  this  in  heart 
disease,  and  accounts  for  them  as  he  would  account  for 
coma,  somnolence,  &c,  mentioned  by  some  authors  in  like 
cases.  Cerebral  hyperseniia  supervenes  caused  by  venous 
stasis  in  certain  cases.  Independently  of  the  exacerbation 
of  the  different  symptoms,  the  morbid  temperature  rises 
every  evening  to  redescend  each  morning.  The  occurrence 
of  nocturnal  delirium  in  cases  of  heart  disease  is  no  excep- 
tional fact,  and  has  for  its  material  causes  a  passive  habitual 
hypersemia  of  the  brain,  so  that  this  delirium  is  the  index 
of  grave  and  habitual  disorders  of  the  brain  circulation, 
and  one  of  the  proofs  of  the  thorough  disturbance  of  the 
whole  circulatory  process  ;  it  shows,  as  Corvisart  says,  that 
the  patient  has  come  to  the  last  period  of  his  cardiac 
affection. 

All  lesions  of  the  left  heart  first  of  all  take  effect  on  the 
hcematosis,  i.e ,  on  the  oxidation  of  the  blood  globules; 
all  lesions  of  the  right  heart  affect  hamiato  process,  or  the 
fabrication  of  these  globules.  But,  in  spite  of  the  localizers 
of  heart  affections,  the  sole  practical  consequence  which 
would  result  from  the  notion  of  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  la, 
the  knowledge  of  the  more  or  less  tardy  apparition  of  the 
consecutive  functional  disturbances,  does  not  follow  from 
this  notion,  and,  besides,  the  functional  disturbances  are 
precisely  the  same,  whatever  bo  the  lesion  of  the  heart 
existing.    Both  in  cases  of  aortic  constriction,   and  in 


mitral  regurgitant,  there  soon  takes  place  tendency  to  pul- 
monary congestion.  Whatever  be  the  primitive  lesion,  it 
affects  gradually  the  whole  heart,  and  travels  from  the  left 
heart  to  the  right  heart.  Consequently,  the  gravity  of  a 
heart  affection  of  the  left  heart  commences  when  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  circulation  of  the  lung  commences  :  since  this 
difficulty  does  not  only  prove  stasis  to  exist  at  the  left 
auricle,  but  becomes  an  initial  phenomenon,  after  which 
the  consecutive  lesion  of  the  right  heart  is  about  to  appear. 

Dr.  Peter  says  with  regard  to  the  localisation  of  sounds, 
he  takes  as  his  stating  point  the  left  nipple,  and  considers 
two  regions,  one  above,  and  the  other  below  that  nipple. 
Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  see  whether  the  blow- 
ing murmur  is  heard  in  one  or  other  of  these  spaces.  1. 
If  we  perceive  a  murmur  in  the  sub-mamillar  region,  it  is 
always  with  a  first  sound  or  a  little  before  it,  and  is  always 
due  to  a  cardiac  lesion  (mitral  regurgitant,  or  constriction). 
2.  If  you  perceive  a  murmur  in  the  supra-mamillar 
region,  it  is  sometimes  with  the  first  and  sometimes  with 
the  second  sound.  In  the  first  case  doubt  is  possible  ; 
when  with  the  second,  it  is  always  cardiac,  aortic  insuffi- 
ciency. As  to  a  blowing  murmur  with  the  first  sound,  if 
it  be  rough,  intense,  without  great  propagation  to  the 
vessels  of  the  neck,  if  the  patient  has  not  the  tint  of  chlo- 
ro-anaeniia  you  all  know  you  will  conclude  that  you  have  to 
do  with  a  constriction  of  the  aorta.  The  pulse,  small  in 
the  former,  and  large  and  compressible  in  the  latter,  will 
complete  the  diagnosis. 

If  there  is  anything  rare  in  the  world,  it  is  the  simul- 
taneous existence  of  a  heart  affection  with  tubercles.  Why 
is  this  ?  The  tuberculisation  of  the  lung  commences  at  the 
apex,  because  that  is  the  part  of  the  lung  which  does  the 
least  work.  Now,  in  persons  affected  with  heart-disease, 
these  are  habitually  passive  congestions  of  ihe  basis  of  the 
lungs,  and  this  causes  the  apices  to  become  more  active. 
This  is,  again,  the  reason  why  asthmatic  persons  are  so 
rarely  tuberculous  or,  in  a  great  measure,  emphysematous 
patients.  Peter  remembers  but  one  asserted  example  of  the 
existence  of  phthisis  and  cardiac  disease  and  that  was  in  a 
drunkard. 

One  very  important  question  in  morbus  cordis  is,  what  is 
the  state  of  the  vessels  ?  In  respect  to  the  pulmonary 
artery,  its  functional  derangements  manifest  themselves 
long  befors  we  can  observe  any  sign  of  material  lesion. 
There  is  dyspnoea  and  anaemia  to  guide  us.  The  dilata- 
tion of  the  pulmonary  veins  of  the  capillaries  and  of  the 
artery,  cause  passive  congestion  of  the  lung  with  oedema, 
haemorrhage,  or  inflammation,  all  of  which  we  can  judge 
of  by  the  stethoscope.  As  soon  as  you  perceive  rales  of 
engorgement  of  the  lung  capillaries,  you  may  conclude  that 
the  pulmonary  artery  no  longer  compensates,  and  that  its 
contracting  power  is  partially  conquered.  In  many  cases, 
there  results  for  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  from  its  basis 
to  the  middle  part  of  the  lungs,  a  definitive  condition  of 
induration  and  of  friability,  a  mixture  of  oedema,  of  hremo- 
ptoic  infarctus,  of  cirrhosis,  and  of  partial  inflammation, 
and  finally,  the  lung  becomes  thus  struck  with  functional 
incapacity.  Such  are  the  necessary  consequences  .of  the 
dilatation  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  vein  and  capillaries. 
From  this  dilated  state  of  the  capillaries  with  congestion 
of  blood  in  the  vesicles,  there  occurs  a  difficulty  in  the  oxi- 
dation of  the  blood  globules,  which  explains  the  anamiia 
we  notice  in  patients  who  do  not  cough.  There  is  too 
much  blood  to  oxidise  in  the  wall  of  the  vesicle,  and  too 
little  air  in  the  vesicle  to  do  it  with.  You  may,  from  such 
a  condition,  conclude  that  the  patient  has  arrived  at  the 
second  stage  of  his  disease  of  the  heart.  This  may  endirro 
several  years,  during  which  time  the  patient  is  always  in 
danger  in  case  he  become  affected  by  bronchitis,  &o.  In 
practice,  the  repetition  of  pulmonary  accidents,  such  as 
sudden  and  intense  congestion  of  the  lungs  or  bronchitis, 
in  the  form  of  suffocative  catarrh,  hemoptysis,  &a,  in  a 
non-tuberculous  person  may  make  as  think  of*  morbus 
cordis.  Good  hygiene  may  do  niuoh  in  inch  eases  ;  but. 
unfortunate  working  people  may  soon  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  disease.     Among  the  wealthy  such  M  <t  for 

years,  whilst  they  nro  rare  among  hospital  patie 
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Is  it  possible  to  prognosticate  what  is  the  anatomical  ' 
condition  of  the  heart  ?  We  can  certainly  know  the  volume 
of  the  heart  by  percussion,  but  we  possess  no  actual  method  j 
of  ascertaining  if  the  augmentation  of  the  organ  is  accom- 
panied    by   a    dilatation   of  its  centres.     If  there  be    a  • 
valvular  lesion,   dilatation   is    probable    as   well   as    the  j 
hypertrophy.     As  to  knowing  whether  the  fibres  are  intact  j 
or  fatty,  we  can  only  judge  by  the  functions.     It  is  only  ] 
in  the  third  period  of  heart  disease,  that  the  heart  degene-  j 
rates.     The  arcus  senilis  which  might  better  be  named 
fatty  circle,  since  it  is  fatty  and  is  observed  in  some  young 
persons,  is  a  very  good  sign  of  alteration   of   a  similar 
nature  in  the  muscle  of  the  heart.     If  we  have  a  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  cornea,  we  may  deduce  from  it  imme- 
diately the  existence  of  an  alteration  of  bike  nature,  almost 
certainly  in  the  endocardium,  in   the  lining  membrane  of 
arteries  and  in  the  muscle  of  the  heart.     These  remarks 
were  made  first  by  Canton.     Endarteritis  and  periarteritis 
are  common  in  gouty  persons,  and  angina  pectoris  likewise. 

In  my  next  letter  I  shall  attempt  to  give  you  a  few  more 
notes  from  Dr.  Peter.  It  may  serve  to  keep  up  our  courage 
during  the  existence  of  this  terrible  war,  which  I  fondly 
trust,  Mr.  Editor,  may  not  last  much  longer.  If  it  does, 
our  beautiful  city  must  certainly  be  grievously  injured. 


<Jffrresjj0itlmu*. 

BABY-FARMING. 

TO   THE    EDITOtt   OF   THE   MEDICAL    PRESS   AMD    CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — I  observe  you  do  me  the  honour  in  your  "  Notice  to 
Correspondents'  column,"  of  quoting  a  remark  made  by  the 
Editor  of  a  much  respected  contemporary  Public  Opinion,  re- 
specting a  letter  written  by  me  on  the  subject  of  Laby- Farming 
The  Editor  of  Public  Opinion  gives  me  the  credit  of  being  the 
first  to  advise  the  punishment  of  seducers  in  order  to  strike  at 
the  root  at  the  great  social  evil  of  baby-farming,  and  that  all 
seducers  be  punished  if  the  evidence  be  strong  enough  to  con- 
vict in  a  criminal  court,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  seduc- 
tion, and  the  attendant  circumstances  of  the  case — to  make, 
in  fact,  seduction  a  criminal  act.  Now,  the  suggestion  origi- 
nated not  with  me,  but  emanated  from  a  writer  of  a  clever 
editorial  article  in  the  columns  of  another  esteemed  contem- 
porary Tin:  Daily  Newt,  who  lucidly  showed  that  so  long  as 
designing  men  practised  the  cruel  act  of  seduction,  that  in  spite 
of  detective  police,  the  speeches  of  Crown  prosecutors,  the 
charges  of  Chief  Barons,  the  convictions  of  special  juries,  and 
the  sentimental  termination  by  a  private  execution  in  the 
interior  of  a  prison,  that  baby-farming  will  continue.  The  root 
of  the  evil  exists  with  the  men.  We  all  know  the  seducer,  no 
town  or  country  village  is  without  him.  I  loathe  attempting 
his  description,  well-to-do  in  the  world,  gifted  with  the  art  of 
pleasing,  and  blessed  by  nature  with  good  personal  appear- 
ances, he  wins  his  heartless  game  easily,  and  some  I  know, 
boast  of  the  number  of  half-crowns  they  pay  weekly  to  con- 
done their  guilt,  in  another's  weakness— the  sufferer  or  the 
victim  entangled  into  the  meshes  of  the  silken  woven  web. 
Upon  half-a-crown  she  cannot  subsist,  and  support  her  illegiti- 
mate offspring.  She  is  deserted  as  a  rule  by  the  seducer,  who 
despises  her  for  her  weakness,  and  she  is  destroyed  for  ever  in 
the  eyes  of  her  relations.  As  in  the  case  of  a  man,  there  is  no 
retracing  the  step  in  the  wrong  path.  She  goes  for  work  where 
she  is  unknown,  and  places  the  child  in  the  hands  of  a  / 
Recent  events  disclose  the  last  scene  of  the  performance.  All 
this  time,  Seducer,  Esq.,  is  at  large,  boasting  perhaps  over  his 
exploits,  and  hailed  by  his  admirers  as  a  hero.  It  is  as  curious 
as  it  is  disgraceful  to  remark  how  this  sort  of  man  'n  fawned 
upon  by  friends  of  his  own  sphere  of  life,  and  how  enthusias- 
tically he  is  received  into  society  with  open  arms.  In  truth 
such  a  man,  and  there  are  only  too  many  thus  encouraged  to 
go  on  in  the  evil  work  of  destruction,  and  of  ruining  their  poor 
dupes  for  ever.  In  order  to  control  prostitution  and  ring  the 
death-knell  to  baby-farming,  seducers  must  be  made  amenable  I 
to  legislation  and  punished  according  to  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence adduced  against  them.  What  effect  would  such  a  law 
have  upon  our  garrison  towns  ?  Upon  the  unmarried,  well  , 
looking  squire,  ever  on  the  qui  vivc  to  betray  and  to  destroy  ?  ' 


Prostitution  must  have  a  starting  point,  and  Dr.  Drysdale,  or 
any  one  who  has  specially  listened  to  the  sorrowful  tales  dis- 
closed by  hospital  patients,  in  the  hour  of  suffering  and  repen- 
tance, could  tell  that  ruin  came  through  some  one  in  a  better 
position  of  life  than  the  erring,  that  the  tempter  or  the  betrayer 
was  not  on  the  same  level  so  to  speak. 

The  question  only  requires  agitation  that  attention  may  be 
directed  to  it  elsewhere,  and  the  clever  suggestions  of  the 
Editor  of  The  Daily  Xews  be  brought  to  bear  good  fruit,  for  if 
it  be  desired  to  out-root  baby-farming,  I  repeat  seduction  must 
be  made  a  criminal  act. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Wabixg-Cubrax. 

Oct.  13th,  1870. 

P.S. — Since  writing  the  foregoing,  I  find  the  following 
remarks  made  to-day,  by  our  foster-brother  the  Editor  of  the 
'  urnal,  called  forth  by  the  case  of  a  tradesman,  who  at 
the  Southwark  Police  Court,  was  ordered  to  pay  two  and  six- 
pence per  week  for  the  support  of  the  illegitimate  child  of  a 
girl  whom  he  seduced  under  the  promise  of  marriage.  These 
observations  are  worthy  the  source  from  whence  they  emanated, 
and  I  congratulate  the  Laic  Journal  upon  them. 

"  We  denounce  baby-farming,  and  yet  maintain  a  law  which 
renders  it  almost  imperative.  Why  should  not  a  man  be  com- 
pelled to  fully  maintain  his  offspring  ]  At  present  the  mother, 
if  left  without  provision,  cannot  even  by  an  appeal  to  the  law 
obtain  a  sufficient  support  for  her  child.  Instead  of  a 
maximum  of  2s.  6d.  we  would  raise  it  to  '20s.  a  week — the 
magistrate  to  make  an  order  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  the  position  of  the  parties.  Not  only  would 
there  be  less  baby-farming,  but  the  man,  knowing  his  legal 
obligation  to  keep  his  offspring,  would  be  disposed  to  make  a 
fair  arrangement  without  compelling  the  woman  to  appear  in 
open  Court." 

I  would  add,  abolish  the  rule  of  the  necessity  that  exists,  of 
10  the  paternity  of  the  child  within  a  twelvemonth.  This 
is  the  next  best  step  to  the  suggestion  of  The  Daily  Xe us 
commented  upon  above. 


WHAT  IS  WRONG  ?    WHERE  IS 
WILL    BE    LONE    WITH 


IT  ?  WHAT 
IT  ? 


TO  THE  EDITOB   OF  THE   MEDICAL  PRESS   AXD   CIRCULAR. 

Arc  21st. — A  B.,  a  stout  healthy  young  man,  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  who  cannot  recollect  ever  having  a  mo- 
ment's illness,  ate  his  breakfast  this  morning  as  usual,  and 
then  took  a  book  to  read,  the  window  was  open  and  a  gentle 
air  was  passing  through  the  room.  At  10  a.m.,  he  felt  chilly, 
which  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  rigors,  or  cold 
shivering  ;  at  4  p.m.,  the  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  headache,  mouth 
dry,  thirst,  countenance  slightly  flushed,  loins  painful,  and 
general  pain  and  uneasiness,  nausea  and  bilious  vomiting, 
some  uneasiness  over  the  epigastrium,  bowels  opened  this 
morning  ;  pulse  135,  and  full.  This  is  a  case  of  what  is  called 
typhus  fever.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  typhus  ? 
It  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  and  mean3  stupor.  What  is 
the  meaning  of  the  word  fever  •  it  is  derived  from  the  Latin, 
and  means  heat.  The  name  of  this  disease  is  from  two  dif- 
ferent languages,  and  means  "Stupor,  Heat,  or  Typhus 
Fever."  But,  where  is  it  ?  The  head  aches,  is  it  in  th« 
head  ?  The  skin  is  hot,  the  pores  are  closed,  refuse  to  per- 
form their  usual  functions,  and  the  blood  refuses  to  part  with 
its  watery  portion  in  the  form  of  perspiration,  is  it  in  the 
skin  ?  There  is  general  pain  and  soreness,  is  it  in  the  mus- 
cles, veins,  or  nerves  ?  The  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach  is 
relaxed,  and  the  bile  flows  back  into  it  which  it  rejects,  is 
it  in  the  liver  ?  Is  it  in  the  lungs  ?  There  is  increased  res- 
piration, is  it  in  the  kidneys  ?  as  their  secretion  is  rather 
high  coloured,  or  is  it  in  the  blood  ?  The  blood  is  the  life  of 
man,  and  from  it  everything  is  secreted  pure  or  impure. 
Have  the  lungs  absorbed  a  poisonous  miasma  and  thrown  it 
into  the  general  circulation  ?  Is  the  blood  poisonous  ?  What 
produced  the  rigors  !  What  excited  the  heart's  action  ? 
If  the  blood  is  poisoned  it  is  in  the  whole  system, 
and  it  will  soon  injure  some  vital  parts.  What  about 
the  stomach,  as  it  has  a  most  important  part  to  play  ? 
The  bowels  have  been  freely  opened,  and  what  now  is  to  be 
done  with  this  stupor  heat  ?  We  have  diaphoretics,  diuretics, 
and  specifics,  &c„  &c,  what  will  they  do  ?  If  you  draw 
blood  from  a  vein  and  throw  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
potash  on  it  you  see  the  result  ;  and  if  it  acts  thus  upon  dead 
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matter,  what  action  may  it  not  have  upon  the  living  ?  It 
might  neutralize  or  destroy  the  poison  ;  whatever  is  put  into 
the  stomach  to  do  good  must  be  absorbed.  But,  what  have  we 
to  contend  against  here  ?  Certainly  not  typhus  fever,  or  stupor 
heat ;  what  have  typhus,  or  stupor,  and  fever  or  heat  to  do 
with  it  ?  What  keeps  up  the  heart's  action  ?  Certainly, 
neither  the  typhus  or  stupor,  or  fever  or  heat,  the  principal 
or  chief  enemy  is  that  which  caused  the  rigors,  and  it  is  keep- 
ing up  the  heart's  action,  it  is  in  the  blood  and  vitiates  every 
secretion,  what  does  the  tongue  say  ?  What  about  the 
stomach  and  the  intestines  ?  There  is  air  or  gas  in  the 
intestines,  will  the  stomach  absorb  anything  now  ?  Petechia 
have  appeared,  what  are  they  ?  What  caused  them  ? 
The  artery  deposited  a  particle  of  blood  which  the  vein 
could  not  absorb,  which  shows  great  debility.  What  have 
the  diuretics  and  diaphoretics  done  ? — Nothing — what  should 
they  have  done  ?  Excited  the  skin  and  kidneys  to  action, 
would  these  lessen  the  heart's  action,  or  carry  off  the  poison  ? 
were  they  absorbed  by  the  stomach  ?  Stimulants  are  now 
given  to  excite  the  heart's  action  through  the  nervous  system, 
what  will  this  do  ?  Will  it  destroy  the  poison  or  alter  the 
constituent  particles  of  the  blood  ?  I  had  a  case  once  in 
which  I  gave  a  pint  of  brandy,  and  the  patient  recovered,  after 
a  long  sleep  of  twenty-five  hours,  and  a  hard  struggle  against 
great  debility  ;  but,  in  this  case,  the  poison  must  have  lost 
its  virulence,  its  power  must  have  been  destroyed,  but  whether 
by  exhaustion  or  the  powerful  stimulus,  I  cannot  say.  No, 
he  has  sank  gradually,  he  is  dead.  What  killed  him  ?  No 
disease  has  been  found  in  the  skin,  muscles,  veins  or  arteries  ; 
none  in  the  liver,  brain,  or  lungs  ;  the  heart  is  sound,  and  we 
have  only  to  look  for  the  result  in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
It  is  with  them  we  have  been  working  since  the  commence- 
ment of  our  labours,  and  in  them  will  be  found  the  result  of 
the  cause.  It  is,  I  believe,  an  acknowledged  fact  that  no  two 
separate  actions  can  exist  in  the  system  at  once,  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  It  is,  I  suppose,  upon  this  principle  that  I 
have  never  lost  a  patient  labouring  under  this  affection  whose 
system  I  could  place  under  the  influence  of  mercury.  I  have 
saved  many  by  saturating  the  system  with  the  nitrate  of 
potash,  and  I  have  combined  the  saline  with  the  mucinese 
with  good  results  ;  but  much  depends  upon  the  virulence  of 
the  poison,  if  it  is  very  active,  I  place  my  sole  reliance  upon 
mercury,  and  it  has  never  failed  in  Africa,  India,  or  any  other 
places.  It  is  strange  to  say  that  one  has  died  from  typhus 
fever,  when  we  cannot  tell  what  it  is,  at  least,  I  cannot,  nor 
could  I  ever  find  a  man  who  could.  People  run  from  it  as 
from  a  mad  dog,  without  knowing  what  they  run  from  ;  they 
say  that  the  "  fever,"  "  the  heat  "  will  catch  them  ;  what  is 
contagious  or  infectious  in  this  ?  The  poison  died  with  the 
patient,  he  could  not  exhale  it  from  his  lungs,  though  the 
poisoned  blood  passes  through  them,  it  seems  to  destroy  the 
vitality  or  the  oxygenizing  principle  of  the  blood,  and  produce 
a  strange  action  in  the  terminal  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
whole  chylo-poetic  viscera.  . 

Alexander  Lane,  M.D.,  R.N. 

Chen,  Salop,  England,  Sept.  23,  1870. 

P.S. — If  we,  at  the  commencement,  place  the  system  either 
under  the  influence  of  mercury  or  potash,  or  both,  we  save 
the  patient,  or  at  least,  in  my  opinion,  give  him  a  far  better 
chance  than  by  any  other  mode  I  know  of,  as  if  we  leave  until 
the  absorbents  of  the  stomach  lose  their  action  and  cannot  ab- 
sorb what  is  thrown  in,  our  chance  is  lost.  If  the  patient  re- 
covers, no  thanks  are  due  to  medicine,  but  either  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  cause  or  the  strength  of  the  constitution  to 
resist.     What  is  typhus  fever,  and  how  will  you  treat  it  ? 


"CHLORAL  HYDRATE." 

A   TRUE  VERSION. 


TO    TIIK    EDITOR   OF   THE   MEDICAL    PRICKS   ANT)   CIRtTLAR. 

Sir, — I  am  glad  to  find  your  respected  and  spirited  corre- 
spondent, Dr.  Waring-Curran  coming  forward  on  the  subject 
of  Chloral  Hydrate,  which  he  truly  says  is  an  "  over-estimated 

drug."  Our  profession  is  only  too  fond  of  new  things,  sur- 
gical toys,  and  therapeutical  novelties  !  An  eminent  Dublin 
hospital  surgeon  the  other  day,  in  conversation  with  myself, 
had  reason  to  shako  his  head  very  seriously  over  the  chloral. 
More  power,  then,  say  I,  to  Dr.  Waiiiig-Curr.in,  and  all  the- 
rapeutists like  unto  him  who  have  the  courage  to  say  what 
tiny  believe,  and  who  fear,  so  to  judge  from  the  boldness  of 
their  communications,  neither  to  court  displeasure  nor  culti- 


vate favour.  What  about  podophyllin  ?  What  about  pan- 
creatic emulsion  ?  What  about  carbolic  oil  ?  carbolic  silk  ? 
carbolised  ligatures  ?  Where  will  hydrate  of  chloral  be  in 
another  twelve  months  ?  On  the  same  shelf  with  lactate  of 
iron  and  granulated  tin. 

Much  time  is  bst— valuable  to  the  patient,  for  his  life  not 
unfrequently  is  in  the  balance,  because,  as  Dr.  Curran  says, 
over-drawn  pictures  elfect  move  in  the  eye  of  the  physician 
than  is  evinced  by  the  patient's  yielding  to  a  rainbow  treat- 
ment.    Veritas  vincit ! 

I  am,  &c, 

A  Dublin  Physician. 


(Dlniuarg. 

THE  LATE  MR.  RICHARD  BARTER,  M.R.C.S. 

We  deeply  regret  to  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
Richard  Barter,  M.R.C.S.,  at  his  residence  at  St.  Anne's 
Hill,  Cork,  on  Tuesday,  the  4th  inst.  As  regards  his  pro- 
fessional career,  he  studied  at  the  London,  Dublin,  and 
Edinburgh  schools  of  medicine,  and  gained  his  diploma  at 
the  College  of  Surgeons  in  1828.  We  must  state  that  by 
him  the  Turkish  Bath  was  first  introduced  in  England.  As 
a  literary  man  he  was  the  author  of  "Lectures  on  the 
Turkish  Baths  at  St.  Anne's  Hill,  Cork,"  a  treatise  on  the 
"  Treatment  of  Cholera  on  Rational  Principles,"  and  he  also 
contributed  several  papers  to  the  Medical  Press  relative 
to  the  same  topics. 


thktt-§t%ul  liilellipixe. 


POST-MORTEM    EXAMINATIONS    AT    HOSPITALS.— 
IMPORTANT    DECISION. 

The  decision  in  the  matter  between  the  authorities  of  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  a  person  named  Leverett,  was  on 
Saturday  given  by  Mr.  Ellison,  the  presidiug  magistrate  at 
the  Lambeth  Police  Court. 

Mr.  De  Tracy  Gould  again  appeared  for  Leverett,  the  com- 
plainant, end  Mr.  Poland  for  the  hospital  authorities. 

There  was  one  summons  against  Mr.  Frederick  Walker,  the 
steward  of  the  hospital,  for  causing  the  body  of  Everalda 
Matilda  Leverett  (wife  of  complainant)  to  be  removed  for  ana- 
tomical examination  from  the  place  where  she  died  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  her  decease.  Mr.  Richard  Whitfield,  the 
resident  surgeon,  was  also  summoned  for  having  permitted  the 
removal  of  the  body  within  the  time,  but  that  summons  on 
the  last  occasion  was  withdrawn. 

Mr.  Ellison,  in  deciding  tho  case,  said  the  summons  was 
against  the  steward  of  the  hospital  for  non-compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Anatomical  Schools  Act,  the  9th  section 
of  which  required  amongst  other  things  that  forty-eight  hours 
should  elapse  before  the  removal  of  a  dead  body  for  the  pur- 
pose of  anatomical  examination.  The  case  had  been  very 
properly  described  as  a  matter  of  great  public  interest.  It 
was  most  important  on  the  one  hand  that  the  feelings  of  sur- 
viving relatives  should  not  be  outraged  by  hasty  or  indecent 
proceedings,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  of  equal  import- 
ance that  the  reseaiches  of  science,  by  which  medical  know- 
ledge was  extended,  and  by  the  prosecution  of  which  alone  it 
could  be  hoped  to  cope  with  disease,  should  not  be  fettered 
by  unnecessary  restrictions.  The  patient  died  under  circum- 
stances which  made  an  examination  advisable.  The  examina- 
tion was  conducted  with  decency  and  propriety,  the  regula- 
tions of  tho  hospital  being  in  no  way  departed  from  ;  but  it 
was  conducted  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  com- 
plainant. Although  complainant  had  made  no  application  at 
the  hospital  the  whole  of  the  day  afcor  the  patient's  death,  it 
might  not  have  occurred  to  the  authorities  that  any  objection 
was  likely  to  be  felt  <m  tho  part  of  the  husband,  yet  the  au- 
thorities knew  that  he  was  aware  of  bis  wife's  being  there,  and 
that  he  had  been  required  and  had  agreed  to  brin 
necessaries  ;  that  he  h  id  been  at  the  hospital  on  tie 
tember,  and  again  on  the  18th,  when  be  saw  the  bodj 
had  expressed  his  intention  to  remove  it  on  the  Monday  at 
hall-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  went  at  that  time 
for  the  purpose.     Ho  (Mr.  Ellison)  therefore  thought  it  would 
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have  been  better  if  the  authorities  had  taken  some  little 
trouble  and  placed  themselves  in  communication  with  the  hus- 
band and  ascertained  his  feelings  in  the  matter  before  proceed- 
ing to  the  examination,  and  he  would  strongly  urge  upon  the 
authorities  that  it  would  be  advisable,  whenever  practicable, 
to  take  the  addresses  of  the  representatives  of  the  patients, 
and  to  place  themselves  in  communication  with  them  before 
they  proceeded  to  an  examination.  He  was,  however,  obliged 
to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  removal  as  con- 
templated by  the  statute  in  this  case,  and  for  that  reason  the 
summons  would  be  dismissed. 

The  Complainant  asked  the  magistrate  whether  he  could 
carry  the  case  further,  as  it  was  of  great  public  importance. 

Mr.  Ellison  said  he  could  consult  his  attorney. 

Mr.  Poland  said  the  authorities  were  fully  prepared,  and 
willing  to  meet  any  inquiry  or  further  application. 


:Mc;tl    |Tcfos. 


The  St.  Bartholomew's  Dinner. — This  annual  gathering 
took  place  on  Monday  evening  wtek  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
hospital,  when  ninety-six  old  students  sat  down  to  dinner 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  George  Paget.  Xearly  all  the 
medical  statl'  were  present,  and  the  guests  and  visitors  included 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  Professor  Humphry,  of  Cambridge,  Sir 
Trevor  Laurance,  Bart. ,  Dr.  Stenhouse,  the  Secretary  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  Mr.  Daniel  of  Bamsgate,  &  \ 

St.  Mary's  Hospital  Dinner.— The  members  of  the  staff,  and 
the  old  and  present  students  of  this  school  dined  together  at 
Willis's  Rooms,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  October  1st,  Dr. 
Sibson,  F.R.S.,  being  in  the  chair. 

Prizes  Awarded  at  the  Opening  of  the  Manchester  School 
of  Medicine.— Third  year  Scholarship,  value  20/.  Mr.  H. 
Reston,  Manchester  ;  first  prize,  value  5/.  5s.  Mr.  Webster, 
Manchester ;  second  prize,  value,  3/.  3s.  Mr.  C.  Holmes, 
Ardwick.  Second  year  Scholarship,  value  15/.  Mr.  E.  Bishop, 
Manchester  ;  first  prize,  value,  5/.  5s.  no  award  ;  second  prize, 
value  3/.  3s.  Mr.  A .  M.  Edge,  Rusholme  ;  third  prize,  value 
2/.  2s.  Mr.  R  T,  Morris,  Rochdale  ;  fourth  prize,  value  1/.  Is. 
Mr.  H.  P.J.  Price,  Huline.  First  vear's  Scholarship,  value 
10/.  Mr.  J.  T.  Hall,  Rusholme  ;  first  prize,  value  rJ.  5s.  Mr. 
J.  Green,  Bolton  ;  second  prize,  value  3/.  3s.  Mr.  E.  A.  Birch, 
Rusholme  ;  third  prize,  value  2/.  2s.  Mr.  F.  W.  Jordan, 
Manchester.  Certificates  of  merit  ;  Mr.  F.  Daniel,  Crumpsall  ; 
Mr.  G.  Stansfield,  Bacup.  Mr.  Turner's  prize,  3/.  3s.  Mr.  E. 
A.  Birch,  Rusholme. — The  following  list  of  first,  second,  and 
third  year  men,  who  had  obtained  certificates  of  honour,  was 
also  read  :— J.  M.  K.  Bucklev,  H.  B.  J.  Price,  C.  F.  H. 
Kitchen,  A.  M.  Edge,  A.  Kershaw,  J.  W.  Sellers,  G.  Gar- 
side,  A.  Hurst,  H.  Reston,  F.  H.  Walmsley,  F.  O.  Bentlev,  J. 
Green,  F.  W.  Jordan,  C.  L.  Smithard.  J.  W.  Whitehead",  E. 
A.  Birch,  C.  Holmes,  E.  M.  Garstanir,  W.  P.  Counsellor,  J.  H. 
Cottam,  J.  Daniel,  J.  Hutchinson,  H.  C.  Smale,  R.  T.  Morris, 
W.  Xeedham,  J.  O.  Allen,  P.  L.  Booth,  J.  F.  Harrison,  G.  B. 
Stansfield,  J.  T.  Hall,  R.  H.  Hammond,  H  W.  Webster,  H. 
P.  Ilderton,  F.  H.  Smelt,  W.  Swift,  J.  Ilindle,  J.  H.  Hall, 
J.  T.  Appleby,  W.  Holt,  J.  0.  Smith,  G.  Morris,  F. 
W.  Buck,  and  R.  Hartley.  The  students  were  addressed  by 
Mr.  Turner,  and  several  of  the  lecturers  to  the  Institution,  who 
were  loudly  called  for ;  after  which  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated. 

The  London  Hospital  Medical  College.— The  following  prizes 
for  the  Session  1869-70.,  were  distributed  at  the  close  of  Dr. 
Sutton's  Introductory  Lecture,  by  Edmund  Hay  Currie, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  London  Hospital  House  Committee, 
—Clinical  Medicine:  20/.  scholarship  (given  jointly  by  the 
House  Committee  and  the  Medical  Council).  Mr.  George 
Earnest  Herman  and  Mr.  Tom  Robinson,  (Equal). — Clinical 
Surgery :  20/.  scholarship  (given  jointly  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee and  the  Medical  CounciD,  Mr.  Tom  Robinson  ;  honorary 
Certificate,    Mr.    C.    W.   Vickers.—  Clinica'  :     20/. 

scholarship  (given  jointly  by  the  House  Committee  and  the 
Medical  Council),  Mr.  Tom  Robinson  ;  honorary  certificate,  Mr. 
George  Ernest-Herman. — I'  .  |  .-Jgriven  by  the  House 

committee  for  zeal,  efficiency,  and  knowledge  of  minor  surgery, 
15/.  prizes,  Mr.  Alfred  Kebbell,  Mr.  C.  J.  Stocker,  Mr.  Alfred 
Hill,  5/,  prizes,  Mr.  Lewis  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Albert  Morton, 
Mr.  Kelly  White. — Buxton  Scholarships:  given  this  year  by 
the  Medical  Council,  for  proficiency  in  the  subjects  required, 
for  the  preliminary  examinations,  30/.  scholarship,  Mr.  F.  E. 


Poccck,  20/.  scholarship,  Mr.  C.  J.  Vallance. — Osteology: 
20/.  scholarship  (given  by  the  Medical  Council),  Mr.  0.  W. 
Drew ;  honorary  certificate,  Mr.  H.  T.  Shapley. — Anatomy, 
Physiology,  Chemistry :  25/.  scholarship  (given  by  the  Medical 
Council),  Mr.  John  Blunsom  ;  honorary  certificate,  Mr.  H.  T. 
Shapley. — Special  Certificates  of  Honour  Awarded  to  Medical 
Assistants :  for  three  months  service,  Mr.  R.  W.  Parker,  and 
Mr.  H.  C.  Fox  ;  for  six  month's  service,  Mr.  G.  E.  Herman  ; 
or  four  month's  service,  Mr.  H.  W.  Page  ;  for  three  month's 
service,  Mr.  W.  Ley.  and  Mr.  Philip  Thornton. 

Dr.  John  Lloyd,  F.R.C.S.,  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  city  and  borough  of  Bath. 

Queen's  CoUege,  Birmingham.— The  session  at  this  college 
was  inaugurated  on  the  3rd  inst.,  by  a  conversazione  got  up 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Balthazar  Foster,  more  than 
300  students,  professors,  visitors,  and  medical  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood being  present  as  guests.  We  hear  that  it  is  intended 
to  open  the  session  every  year  in  the  same  manner. 

Cholera  in  the  Crimea — A  dreadful  epidemic  of  cholera  at 
Kertch,  is  reported  by  Mr.  Barrow,  H.M.  Consul  there.  The 
generality  of  the  cases  have  been  very  severe,  death  ensuing 
for  the  most  part,  in  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  In  an  adjoining 
house  two  victims  died  in  twelve  hours,  and  another  is  now  at 
the  point  of  death.  The  total  number  of  deaths  up  to  Sept. 
17th,  was  141,  and,  the  number  of  cases  up  to  the  same  date 
31 S,  the  recovery  of  twenty-three  being  doubtful  according  to 
last  accounts. 

Cholera  in  Cuba. — Fifty -three  deaths  are  reported  from 
cholera  in  Havannah  on  the  5th,  and  eighty  on  the  6*th  inst. 
By  all  accounts  the  disease  is  rampant. 

Bequests  to  Hospitals. — The  following  are  bequeathed  by  the 
late  Sir  G.  Philip  Lee,  K.T.,  in  his  will  proved  under  150,000/. 
To  the  Victoria  Hospital,  Surrey  County  Hospital,  King's 
College  Hospital,  London  Fever  Hospital,  St.  Mary's  Hospi- 
tal, St.  Marks  Hospital,  and  the  Cancer  Hospital,  1,000/.  each. 
To  the  Weybridge  Convalescent  Hospital,  Brompton  Consump- 
tion Hospital,  Middlesex  Hospital,  City  Orthopaedic  Institu- 
tion, and  the  Ormond  street  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  500/. 
each. 

The  will  of  Dr.  John  Wilson,  Inspector-General  of  Hos- 
pitals, was  proved  under  16,000/. 

Medical  Club. — The  annual  general  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday  last,  Sir  W.  Fergusson,  Bart.,  in  the  chair.  After 
the  ordinary  business  had  been  transacted,  the  question  of  re- 
moving the  Club  to  new  and  larger  premises  was  discussed, 
and  Dr.  Lory  Marsh  stated  that  he  had  obtained  the  refusal 
of  the  lease  of  the  house  in  Pall  Mall  East,  at  present  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Union  Bank.  The  outlay  required  for  pur- 
chase of  lease,  furniture,  &c,  is  estimated  at  £5,000,  and  it 
is  proposed  that  the  sum  should  be  advanced  by  the  members 
hi  debentures  of  £25  each,  bearing  interest  at  5  per  cent ,  and 
secured  by  a  conveyance  of  the  lease,  furniture,  &c. ,  to 
trustees.  The  present  members  would  be  continued  upon  the 
same  terms  as  are  now  established  in  the  Club — £5  5s.  for 
town,  and  £3  3s.  for  country  members  ;  and  any  new  members 
joining  before  1st  January  next  would  be  admitted  on  the 
same  terms  and  the  payment  of  the  present  entrance  fee  of 
After  this  year,  the  entrance  fee  is  to  be  £10  10s.,  and 
the  annual  subscription  to  be  uniformly  £5  6*.  for  all  members 
at  home.  It  is  believed  that,  when  once  finally  settled  in  a 
suitable  and  commodious  building,  the  Club  will  rapidly 
develop  into  one  of  the  best  in  town. 

The  Present  Medical  Staff  of  the  Prussian  Army. — The 
Allg.  Med.  Centr.  Zeit.  of  Berlin  (No.  76,  1S70)  gives  the 
following  figures: — One  medical  officer  for  every  500  men. 
Besides  this  there  is  a  special  body  of  surgeons  intended  for 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  field,  which  body  is  called  the 
sanitary  detachment.  Every  corps  of  the  army  is  followed  by 
twelve  field  hospitals,  each  completely  organised  for  200 
patients,  so  that  every  corps  is  provided  with  the  means  of 
treating  2,400  wounded.  Each  corps  has  besides  a  reserve, 
composed  of  three  surgeons  and  three  assistant-surgeons. 
There  are  also  200  civil  surgeons,  who  have  volunteered  their 
services,  attached  to  the  army  ;  and  most  of  the  great  medical 
and  surgical  authorities  of  Germany  have  been  appointed  in- 
spectors and  consulting  officers  to  the  army  sanitary  depart- 
ment. Altogether  there  are  about  2.700  medical  men  in  active 
service  with  the  German  host.  We  find,  however,  in  another 
part  of  the  same  paper  that  the  Secretary  at  War  has  decreed 
that  all  medical  men,  who  have  chosen  to  serve  as  militants, 
should  leave  the  fighting  portion  of  the  army,  and  take  up 
medical  duties,  thus  showing  that  surgeons  are  not  too 
numerous. 
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NOTICES     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspondents  sending  newspapers  will  please  mark  the  paragraph 
or  item  of  news  to  which  they  desire  directing  our  attention. 

Prolegomenon. — Don't  ask  us  to  print  your  letters.  Solicit  a  friend 
to  mediate  between  you.  The  contemporary  you  name  is  only  too  fond 
of  printing  and  amusing  its  readers  with  these  personal  brawls,  or  pro- 
fessional misunderstandings.  "We  consider  you  more  sinned  against 
than  sinning.  At  most  the  grievance  is  trivial,  and  you  retain  the 
patient.    Forget  and  forgive. 

Grist. — Gratia  gretiam  purit.  We  shall  nut  forget  your  kindness. 
The  three  new  subscribers  shall  have  the  Press  regularly.  We  are  in- 
debted to  you  for  similar  acts  in  that  part. 
J.  B. — The  fault  must  be  at  your  post-office,  enquire  further. 
Piiilaletheb. — "  The  people  of  Calabria  feed  their  hogs  on  pears," 
as  Horace  says,  verbum  sap.  Consult  a  properly  educated  physician. 
We  cannot  prescribe. 

Dr.  8.— Our  respected  correspondent  may  believe  us  when  we  assert 
the  book  is  a  farrago  libelli.  The  other  is  in  the  hands  of  one  of  our 
reviewers. 

A  Numine  Lalus. — You  remember  Lord  Mansfield,  on  seeing  your 
motto  on  the  carriage  of  a  noted  quack,  translated  it  '"God  help  the 
patient."  Without  the  motta  we  accept  your  contribution  however. 
E. — The  fee  is  usually  a  guinea,  but  depends  on  circumstances. 
Medical  Education. — "We  cannot  recommend  any  particular  hos- 
pital or  school  for  your  son.  We  refer  you  to  our  "  Student's  Number.'' 
The  sooner  he  enters  the  better,  as  the  Session  is  advancing. 

Raven. — Your  letter  is  not  acceptable  in  its  present  form,  which  is 

libellous,  please  remodel  it. 

Dr.  E.  M. — We  send  the  additional  copies  to  the  addresses  you  give. 

Antrim. — Yes,    Dr.    MeCormack    of    Belfast.       He   does  credit  to 

Ulster  by  his  operative  surgery  aud  splendid  hospital  management  at 

the  Seat  of  War. 

Magnus. — You  shall  receive  a  private  note  by  the  end  of  the  week, 
when  we  have  enquired  further  in  the  subject  of  so  much  professional 
importance. 

J.  L.  T.— We  received  the  paper,  but  could  not  lind  the  article  ;  you 
should  mark  the  subject  to  which  you  desire  directing  our  attention. 

A  Lady  Authoress. — Thanks,  your  communication  shall  receive  the 
attention  which  it  merits.    We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  again  from  you. 

A  Medical  Student  Poet. — We  don't  print  verses.  We  admire, 
however,  your  spirited  attempt.  Read  Locke  and  you  will  find  the 
reply  to  your  question  which  would  be  too  long  for  reproducing  here. 

F.R.S. — We  hear  that  there  are  several  candidates  for  the  Regius 
Professorship  of  Natural  History  in  Edinburgh,  vacant  by  the  resigna- 
tion of  Professor  Allman : — We  may  mention  William  N.  Mcintosh, 
M.D.  Edin.,  F.L.S.  ;  H.  Alleyne  Nicholson,  M.D..  D.Sc.  Edin., 
F.R.S.E.  ;  and  Wyville  Thomson,  LL.D.  St  Andrew's,  F.R.S.  We 
believe  we  are  correct  in  stating  that  there  is  no  tiuth  in  the  rumours 
that  either  Prof.  Flower,  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  or  PrdT.  E. 
Perceval  Wright,  of  Dublin,  is  a  candidate  for  the  chair. 

M.D. — For  publ. cation  your  communication  must  necessarily  be  con- 
densed—brief and  pithy. 
Sporans.— The  fee  should  be  five  guineas. 

Benjamin  M. — 1.  The  salaries  of  the  Dublin  Poor-law  Medical 
Officers  have  been  rais  d  £25  per  annum,  the  Belfast  Dispensary  doc- 
tors must  try  again.    2.  Chemists  ought  not  to  prescribe.     3.  No. 

The  Lady  Adelaide. — Upon  sending  us  your  address  we  shall  con- 
fide to  you  the  author's  name. 

J.  K.  M.-We  sympathise  with  Mr.  Macaulay  and  the  cruel  persecu- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch;  write  to  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Marsham,  the  Duke's  nephew. 

C.  W.— The  "  Mystery  of  Pain"  is  a  small  philosophical  book,  gene- 
rally attributed  to  a  distinguished  member  oi  our  Profession. 

Maria. — We  have  heard  that  several  applications  from  ladies  for  ad- 
mission to  the  London  Medical  Schools  have  been  made  this  year. 
They  have  been  declined.  The  fact  is  that  none  of  our  Schools  have 
accommodation  for  separate  classes. 
To  Contributors— Accepted  Communications  received  :  — 
"On  the  Treatment  of  Delirium  Tremens,"  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Meyer, 
of  Berlin,  translated  specially  for  the  Medical  Press,  by  Thomas 
Bookin,  F.B.C.S.,  to  which  is  appended  a  few  practical  observations 
by  the  Tramlator. 

Clinical  Memoranda. — "Subcutaneous  Iujectiou  of  Morphia  (Con- 
tinuation), by  John  W.  Martin,  M.D. 
"Cases  of  Pyelitis,"  by  J.  C.  Thorowgood,  M.D. 
Dr.  Kinkead,  "  On  a  New  Digestive." 
Mr.  Milton,  "On  Eczema." 
Dr.  Hayes,  "  Cases  in  Country  Practice.'' 
Dr.  Clarke,   "  Injuries  of  the  Spine." 
Dr.  Dolan,  "  Clinical  Memoranda." 
Dr.  Dickson,  "  On  Baby-farming." 
Dr.  B.  Taylor,  "  Paper  read  at  the  Science  Congress.'' 
A  SUGGESTION. 
To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 
8ir, — I  read  with  interest  the  communication  of  Dr.  Bolton,  of  Lei- 
cester, who  calls  a  certain  journal  "a  Speaking-trumpet."     Thr   Lei- 
cestershire sheep  are  the.  largest  in  England,   as  Dr.  Bolton  knows, 
twice  as  big  as  South   Downs!    Dr.  Bolton  should  call  a  spade  a  spade, 
for  he  well  knows  as  I  do  that  the  speaking  trumpet  is  a  tin-whistle. 
I  subscribe  myself,  Sir, 

A  Roastzd  Apple  with  the  Core  in. 
NURSES  FOB  PRIVATE  PATIENTS. 
To  the  Editor  of'\'/'/t>-  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 
Sin, — Engaged  in  country  practice  1  have  been  for  the  past  few  days 
trying  to  get  a  trained  nurse  tor  ft  wealthy    private  patient,   lint  my 
efforts  have  been  futile,  because  I  did  not  know  where  to  write  for 
oue.     I    have    experienced    the    same  difficulty  before.      You  would 
confer  a  great  favour  upon  me  by  stating  the  address  of  ChebMt  insti- 
tution.    I  see  advertisements  in  your  journal  to  supply   ft] 

want  but  nurses,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  suoh  Institutions,  II 
there  are  any,  do  not  advertise  in  ft  Medn \il  Joarnftl  like  yours  (as  few 
country  practitioners  can  ufford  to  take  two)  stating  wages,  to  be  paid, 
Are.,  a -cording  to  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed.  Midwifery 
nurses  so  much  per  w  ek  ;  fever  nurscH  so  much,  itc.,  &0,  Excuse  my 
encroaching  on  your  valuable  space. 

1  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

an  English  Country  Physician. 


GOING  TO  FRANCE  TO  DRESS  A  MAN'S  HAND. 

To  the  Editor  of"  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir.— I  thought  your  article  "Glitter"  would  have  eclipsed  the 
light  and  put  the  extinguisher  on  false  moons.  Going  to  France  to 
dress  a  man's  hand,  to  breakfast  on  black  bread  and  eg^s,  dispense 
cigars,  behold  the  British  Medical  Journal  in  the  battle-field  (to  light 
the  cigar  with  ?j  and  rest  the  weary  bones  on  a  sofa,  could' nt  all  this 
have  been  done  nearer  London  1  Do  you  not  think,  Sir,  "  Sportive 
Visit  to  the  Seat  of  War"  would  be  a  better  title  than  "Surgical 
Visit"  is? 

My  qualified  assistant  here  went  for  his  holiday  to  France.  He  tells 
his  stories  much  better  than  any  I  have  yet  read.  Will  you  accept 
them  if  I  get  him  to  write  an  account  specially  for  the  dear  old  inde- 
pendent Medical  Press— dear  to  the  hearts  of  us  all  who  do  not  be- 
long to  the  genus  butterfly.  My  assistant  did  some  really  clever 
things  with  his  knife.  He  has  become  quite  a  hero  since  his  return, 
and  is  victimised  by  the  ladies  accordingly.  Will  it  be  said  of  your 
London  men  as  of  my  assistant  that  he  went  for  the  name  of  the 
things  1  I  have  not  the  heart  to  go  and  see  the  ruin  of  a  country  I  ad- 
mired in  the  noonday  of  its  beauty. 

Yours, 

Liverpool,  Oct.  15th,  1870.  Delta. 

♦ 

VACANCIES. 

Charing  Cross  Hospital. — Surgeon- Dentist,  Honorary. 

Royal  Free  Hospital,  London.— Senior  House-Surgeon,  Honorary, 
with  board  and  residence. 

St.  George's  Dispensary,  London,  W. — Physician  Accoucheur. 

Dreadnought  Seamen's  Hospital,  Greenwich. — House-Physician  and 
a  House-Surgeon,  both  resident. 

Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. —Honorary  Obstetric  Physician. 

Derby  Infirmary.  —House-Surgeon.     Salary  £100,  with  board. 

Bristol  Infirmary. — Assistant  House-Surgeon.     Salary  £100. 

Queen  Adelaide's  Dispensary,  Dethnal  Green. — House-Surgeon.  S.i- 
lary  £100. 

Halifax  Infirmary.— Assistant  House-Surgeon.  Salary  £40,  with 
board. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Bower.  W.,  M.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Blankney  District  of  the 
Sleaford  Union,  Lincolnshire. 

Buck,  T.  A.,  M.B.,  Senior  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the  Gloucester- 
shire Lunatic  Asylum  near  Gloucester. 

Donovan,  J.,  M.D.,  Assistant  House-Surgeon  to  the  North  Dispensary, 
Liverpool. 

Evans,  T.  W.,  M.R.C.S.,  Hon.  Medical  Officer  to  the  North  Dispensary 
Liverpool. 

Falls,  W.  T.  B.,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  Assistant-Surgeon  at  the  Tredegar 
Iron  Works,  Monmouthshire. 

Hill,  Mr.  H.  W.,  Resident  Medical  Officer  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  for 
Diseases  of  Women  and  Children,  Manchester. 

Lloyd,  A.  E.,  L.R.C.P.Ed.,  House-Surgeon  to  the  North  Riding  In- 
firmary, Middesborough-on-Tees. 

Morris,  W.  J.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  House-Surgeon  to  the  South  Dispensary, 
Liverpool. 

Philip,  J.  A.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Junior   Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  the 
Gloucestershire  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Gloucester. 

Ronald,  R.  W.,  M.D.,  President  of  the  Glasgow  Southern  Medical 
Soci  'ty. 

Smart,  D.,  L.R.C.P.L.,  House-Surgeon  to  the  Surrey  Dispensary. 

Strathy,  F.  M.  D..  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Leith  Hospital. 

Wallis,  F.,  M.R.C.S.,  House-Physician  at  the   Westminster  Hospital. 
Admiralty  Appointment,  Sat.  Oct.  8. — Mr.  Edward  W.  Le.  t,  as  Sur- 
geon to  the  "  Lord  Warden,"  and  Mr.  D.  R.  Alcock,  as  Surgeon  to  the 

"Trafalgar-" 

♦ 

BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  AND  MEDICAL  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 
Medical  Diagnosis  in  Practical  Medioine.     By  J.  M.  Da  Cost  i,    M.D. 

Philadelphia  :  Lippincott  and  Co.     London  :  Triibner  and  Co. 
Transactions  of  the  Clinical  Society  of  London.     Vol.  iii. 
Report  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works. 
Report  of  the    Metropolitan    Association    of    Medical  Officers   of 

Health. 
Newspapers  from  cCorrespondenes. — Croydon  Chronicle  ;  < 

wich  Chronicle;    Spectator;    Public  Opinion  ;    .Nature;    Downpatriek 

Recorder;    Northern    Whig:    Midland    Gazette;    Lincolnshire  Chro- 
nicle:   Observer;    Nottingham  Journal:    Brighton    Daily   New 

the   Liverpool  Post,   &c. ,  &c.,  havo  been  received  since  OUT  last  issue. 
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;tiji\ 


Godwin— Campbell.— On  the  26lh  ult.,  at  Mussoorie,   India,    Charles 
il.iiry   Young  Godwin,  Esq.,  Assistant-Surgeon    R.A.,  to  I 
Matilda,  elde.-t  daughter  of  the  hite  James    Gordon  Campbell, 
P. U.S.    (By  telegram.) 


Berncasti.r.-Oii  the  30th  of  June,    at    PrilrMi,    Australia,  Julius 

Berncastle,  M.R.C.P.L.,  L.R.C.8.  i  d.,  of  cerebral  di 
Birsik.— On  the  4th  inst.,  W.  Slurp  llirnie,  MIS  ,  Bury,  aged  :)». 
SowCLLS.    ("i  the  •">  h  inst.,  at    Kenningtou-cross,  Thomas  Howella, 

M.  B.,  formerly  House-Surgeon  at  Cing'i  College  Hospil 
King.-  Oil  the  89th  ul!.,  :tt  Woking,  Win.  K.  id  M 

Kni.hit. —  On  the  89th  ult,  at  Brighton,  T.  Knight,  M.D,  aged  :i7. 
Lacy.— On  the  7th  inst.,  I  •',.  l.i   \.   IK  C.S  H  .  M  Poole. 
M"i;.;\N.      On  the  7th  inst.,  John  Mai  inailui. 

PuddlOOmbe,  Dartmouth,  I '  ■ 
Murray.—  On  the  6th   inct  ,    at   Whitehaven,    C.    Murray,    Ml 

i  M. 
Turner.— On  tho  4th    inst  ,     at    Ards,    Cashclm.ro.     Henry    lurner 

M.R.C.S.E.,  Assistant-Surgeon  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 


•s  ^ 
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CASTLEBAR  UNION— Saturday,  Oct.  1. 
dr.  beaumoxt's  salary. 
Mr.  Hughes,  pursuant  to  notice,  moved  that  the  sa- 
lary  of  Dr.    Henry  Beaumont,     the     newly    appointed 
Medical  Officer  of  Castlebar  North  Dispensary  District  be 
raised  from  £90  to  £110  per  annum. 

Mr.  O'Donel — I  have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion. 

Mr.  Nally — Let  us  first  see  if  he  deserves  it.  Whj 
was  the  situation  not  advertised  at  £110  ?  The  extent  of 
his  district  has  been  lessened  since  his  appointment. 

Mr.    O'Donel — I  second  it  for  the  reason  Mr.   Nally 
mentions — the  diminishing  the  area  of  his  district  in  tak-  ', 
ing  two  of  the  best  divisions  in  it  from  him,  by  which  he  ! 
loses  the  registration  and  vaccination  fees,  and  all  the  pri-  ' 
vate  practice  that  is  to  be  had  ;  for,  it  is  well  known  that 
Turlough  is  much  better  for  private  practice  than  all  the 
rest  of  his  district.     I  think  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  { 
us  to  act  on  principle.     I  would  just  as  soon  vote  for  in- 
crease before  I  know  whether  or  not  he  is  deserving  of  it, 
as  after.     I  do  not  know  Dr.  Beaumont,  but  I  know  the 
district,  and  I  believe  a  medical  man  at  £90  a  year  not 
paid.     Medical  men,  as  a  rule,  are  badly  paid.     We  will 
be  acting  fairly  and  considerately  by  raising  the  salaries 
of  each  of  the  medical  men  as  they  came  on. 

Mr.  Xally  asked  if  the  salary  of  any  of  the  other  medical 
officers  had  been  increased  ? 
The  Chairman— Dr.  Walsh's. 

Mr.  Cannon — The  case  stands  thus  :  A  doctor  comes 
down  ;  his  work  is  lessened  ;  and  his  landlord  serves  a 
notice  of  motion  to  increase  his  salary  before  he  takes 
charge  of  his  district. 

Mr.  Xally — The  landlord  ought  to  be  applauded.  He 
is  an  example  to  the  landlords  of  the  country  (laughter). 

Mr.  Cannon — With  reference  to  Mr.  O'Donel's  argu- 
ment, I  am  surprised  that  he  did  not  put  it  forward  at  the 
time  the  doctor's  salary  was  being  fixed — he  knew  the 
district  then  as  well  as  he  does  now.  It  is  rather  soon  of 
Dr.  Beaumont  to  seek  for  a  rise. 

Mr.  O'Malley — I  think  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more, 
because  we  are  not  the  Dispensary  Committe,  which  is 
the  proper  tribunal,  and  not  the  Board,  to  deal  with  the 
matter.  It  was  I  who  gave  notice  to  have  Dr.  Knott's 
salary  increased  before  the  Dispensary  Committe,  and  on 
the  increas  >  being  granted,  it  was  then  approved  of  by 
the  Board  of  Guardians.  Now  the  Guardians  might  as 
well  appoint  the  doctor  as  raise  his  salary  ;  but  they  have 
no  power  to  do  either,  because  the  Dispensary  Committee 
is  the  authority  appointed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The 
appointment  of  the  medical  officer  is  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee, his  salary  is  regulated,  and  both  must  be  confirmed 
by  the  Guardians  and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

Mr.  O'Donel — No  such  thing.  I  am  quite  satisfied  to 
hang  the  issue  of  the  whole  question  on  that. 

Mr.  O'Malley — Dr.Blackwell's  salary  was  reduced  by  the 
Dispensary  Committee  of  Balla,  and  then  brought  here  for 
approbation  of  the  Guardians.     The  Act  sets  out  that  the 


Committe  of  Management  shall  appoint  from  time  to 
time,  subject  to  approval,  one  or  more  medical  officers, 
with  such  qualifications  as  the  Commissioners  shall  deter- 
mine, and  with  such  salary  as  the  Guardians,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commissioners,  shall  determine,  mean- 
ing that  the  appointment,  as  well  as  ttk-d 
by3 the  Committee,  and  then  determined  by  the  Guardians 
and  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  Cannon — Uuless  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Board  you  would  not  trouble  the  Commissioners  with  it. 
Mr.  O'Malley— Certainly  not. 
Mr.  O'Donel  asked  the  Clerk  his  opinion. 
The  Clerk — With  reference  to  that,  Dr.  Koaghan  was 
here  within  the  last  fortnight,  and  he  asked  me  was  there  a 
notice  given  by  a  guardian  to  increase  Dr.  Walsh's  salary. 
I  said  it  had  been  given  at  the  Dispensary.     He  said  the 
Dispensary  Committee  had  no  power  but  to  recommend  : 
that  it  rested  altogether  with  the  guardians  to  reduce  or 
increase  the  salaries  of  the  medical  oil: 

Mr.  Xally  said  the  guardians  should  have  been  properly 
notified  that  the  question  was  to  be  considered  to-day. 
For  his  part,  the  only  intimation  he  received  of  it  was 
through  the  press.  That  he  knew  another  guardian  also 
who  got  no  notice. 

The  Clerk — I  sent  it  to  you,  Mr.  Nally,  and  to  every 
other  guardian  as  well. 

Mr.  Xally — I  did  not  receive  it,  and  I  get  my  letters 
regularly. 

Mr.  O'Malley  again  called  attention  to  their  treatment 
of  the  Dispensary  Committee — that  it  was  being  thrown 
over  board  altogether. 

Mr.  Browne — I  am  very  sorry  to  differ  from  you  in 
your  interpretation  of  the  Act.  The  way  iu  which  I  read 
it  is  this,  that  the  Committee  of  management  of  the 
Dispensary  investigate  into  the  qualifications  of  the 
doctor,  but  the  fixing  of  the  salary  belongs  to  the  Board, 
because  in  the  Act  it  says,  "  and  with  such  salary  as  the 
guardians,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commisioners,  shall 
determine."  If  there  be  any  doubt  upon  the  matter,  the 
simplest  way  is  to  postpone  the  consideration  of  this  mo- 
tion to  next  Board  day,  and  in  the  meantime  obtain  the 
opinion  of  the  Commissioners.  As  regards  the  question 
of  affording  medical  relief  I  look  on  it  to  be  totally  dis- 
tinct from  pounds,  shillings  and  pence  considerations,  as 
entirely  concerning  the  lives  and  health  and  wealth  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects  in  the  district,  and  no  matter  how  high 
it  may  cause  the  rates  to  become,  I  conceive  it  is  our  duty 
to  get  the  best  medical  man  it  is  possible  to  obtain,  and 
give  such  a  salary  as  will  bring  an  educated,  well-quali- 
fied man  to  take  charge  of  those  people.  You  all  knew 
what  I  am  going  to  say  cannot  apply  to  this  country,  as  I 
am  only  a  short  time  amongst  you.  I  have  seen  the  poor 
neglected,  lives  lost,  and  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  resulting 
from  too  great  a  regard  for  pounds,  shillings  and  pence. 
Guardians  of  the  poor  ought  to  be  obliged  by  law  to  em- 
ploy properly  qualified  doctors.  Y  ou  cannot  expect  £90 
|  a  year  to  be  adequate   remuneration.     He  must  keep   a 
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horse  which  will  cost  10s.  a  week,  amounting  to  £25  a 
year.  When  appointing  a  properly  qualified  man  to  the 
district,  it  is  but  right  that  we  should  give  him  a  fair 
salary.  Now,  the  doctor  in  Balla  came  here  on  a  salary 
of  £120. 

The  Chairman— £110. 

Mr.  Nally— £85. 

The  Clerk,  on  referring  to  a  book,  stated  that  Dr. 
Blackwell  was  appointed  Medical  Officer  of  Balla  Dis- 
pensary District  at  £110  per  annum,  on  2nd  July,  1863. 

Mr.  Cannon-^- At  the  time  Of  his  appointment  a  depot 
was  established  in  Ballintubber,  and  that  having  been 
since  taken  from  him,iit  was  deemed  right  to  reduce  his 
salary  likewise. 

Mr.  Browne — You  must  bear  in  mind  that  when  you 
bring  a  medical  man  here  you  deprive  him  of  every 
chance  of  medical  advancement  that  he  would  have  by 
going  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Cannon — He  would  agree  with  a  great  deal  of 
what  Mr.  Browne  has  said  ;  but  his  advice  comes  too  late. 
Before  advertisement  issued  all  this  should  have  been 
done. 

The  Chairman — I  think  we  are  all  entirely  too  early. 

Mr.  O'Malley — Let  the  motion  go  on  now,  and  the 
Commissioners  will  decide  whether  we  are  regular  or  not. 

Mr.  Nally  seconded  Mr.  O'Malley. 

Mr.  O'Donnel  proposed  that  the  motion  be  postponed 
in  order  to  receive  the  Commissioners'  opinion  on  the 
Guardians'  ability  to  raise  the  medical  officer's  salary. 

A  poll  having  been  taken,  there  voted — For  postpone- 
ment, 6  ;  against,  4. 

Pending  the  Commissioners'  decision,  it  was  agreed  to 
adjourn  the  further  consideration  of  the  notice  of  motion 
for  a  fortnight. 


MITCHELSTOWN  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 

THE    KILDORRERY   DISPENSARY   QUESTION. 

Mr.  Therry—  This  day  fortnight  a  wish  was  expressed 
at  this  board  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Riordan  should  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Kildor- 
rery  Dispensary  district  towards  their  medical  officer.  The 
result  is  the  petition  1  now  hold  in  my  hand,  which  bears 
890  signatures  of  poor  people,  expressing  their  want  of 
confidence  in  that  officer.  No  pressure  by  solicitation, 
threat  or  otherwise  was  resorted  to  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rior- 
dan to  obtain  these  names.  I  was  not  present  on  the  oc- 
casion when  these  people  were  invited  to  pronounce  their 
sentiments,  but  from  all  I  can  learn,  from  persons  who  at- 
tended, nothing  could  be  more  fairly  or  impartially  con- 
ducted than  the  proceedings.  Mr.  Riordan  told  his  con- 
gregation distinctly  that  they  could  express  their  confi- 
dence, or  want  of  it,  according  as  they  felt,  while,  if  they 
preferred  it,  they  were  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  declar- 
ing themselves  one  way  or  other.  Mr.  Therry  read  the  pe- 
tition as  follows  : — 

To  the  Chairman  and  Guardians  of  the  Mitchels- 
town  Union  County  Cork. — Gentlemen, — We,  the 
undersigned  inhabitants,  entitle  1  by  the  Medical  Charities 
Act  to  Dispensary  rebef  in  the  Kildorrery  district  of  your 
Union,  beg  respectfully  to  draw  your  attention  to  our 
grievances  in  our  relations  with  your  present  medical 
officer.  From  the  evidence  of  lata  investigation  at  Kil- 
dorrery, conducted  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  Poor-law  Inspector! 
published  in  Cork  Examiner  and  Constitution  newspapers, 
as  well  as  from  the  general  testimony  of  dispensary  patients 
and  from  our  own  painful  experience,  we  are  fully  satisfied 
that  the  treatment  of  your  medical  officer  has  been  so  un- 
satisfactory for  some  years  part  as  to  cause  your  petitioners 
very  serious  anxiety  regarding  his  immediate  unconditional 
resignation  fortius  district,  or  his  absolute  removal  by  the 
Conin  ai  a  Poor-law  officer,     We  pray  that  after 

giving  this  memorial  the  benefit  of  your  thoughtful  con- 
sideration, that  you  will  have  it  duly  recorded  on  your 
Board  minutes,  to  be  transmitted  for  like  purpose  to  the 
Poor-law  Commissioners,  and  your  memorialists  will  ever 
pray. 

[Here  follow  890  Signatures.] 


Mr.  Hennessy — That  is  strong  enough,  certainly — there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  its  meauing. 

Mr.  Therry — As  Poor  law  Guardian  of  that  district,  I 
have  reasous  to  believe  that  the  statements  set  forth  in  the 
memorial  are  perfectly  correct  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bailey  would  like  to  know  what  means  were  re- 
sorted to  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  petition  signed, 
whether  the  names  appended  were  all  those  of  persons 
present  at  the  chapel  on  the  occasion,  and  whether  people 
were  not  sent  for  to  sign  it,  but  did  so  voluntarily. 

Mr.  Therry — Let  Father  Riordan  explain  himself,  and 
you  will  be  satisfied  that  no  undue  influence  has  been 
used. 

Rev.  Mr.  Riordan  said,  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of 
the  Board,  expressed  at  its  last  meeting,  he  had  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  parishoners  to  the  subject  of  their  treat- 
ment of  Doctor  Rogers  for  the  few  years  previous,  stating 
that  he  wished  them  to  declare  whether  they  deemed  such 
treatment  satisfactory  or  the  reverse.  He  told  them  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  existed  among  the  members  of  the  Dis- 
pensary Committee  on  the  question,  and  that  he  was  now 
anxious  to  know  the  opinion  of  people  whose  relations 
with  the  doctor  were  direct,  and  who  might  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  know  more  than  any  member  or  members  of 
of  the  committee.  He  told  them  also  he  had  no  feel- 
ing in  the  matter  except  to  find  what  their  opinion  was, 
and  to  convey  it  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  Commissioners.  He  stated,  further,  that 
there  should  be  no  pressure  whatever  put  on  them  ;  that 
they  were  at  perfect  liberty  to  express  their  satisfaction 
or  dissatisfaction  with  him,  as  they  thought  proper. 
Having  put  the  matter  in  the  fairest  manner — a  guardian 
of  the  Board  being  present  on  each  occasion — he  found 
the  result  to  be  something  over  six  hundred  names  fur- 
nished to  the  memorial  from  within  the  parish,  the 
balance  of  the  890  names  being  from  portions  of  the  Dis- 
pensary district  outside  the  parish.  Nobody  was  to  sign 
that  memorial  who  was  not  sixteen  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards, thereby  giving  Dr.  Rogers  the  fullest  fair  play. 
That  was  the  course  of  election  he  had  taken,  and  he  could 
defy  any  contradiction,  at.  that  Board  or  elsewhere,  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  statement  he  now  offered  in  reference  to 
it  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Bailey  said  he  had  heard  something  about  two  little 
boys  being  sent  round  to  a  potatoe  garden  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, and  of  signatures  having  been  got  of  men  from 
Kerry,  Kinsale,  Bantry,  and  other  places.  Were  the  600 
names  signed  in  the  chapel  ? 

Father  Riordan  said  six  hundred  names  were  signed 
in  the  chapel.  There  was  no  ground  whatever  for  any 
such  statement  as  that  which  Mr.  Bailey  alleged  had  been 
made. 

The  chairman  and  other  guardians  while  allowing 
that  Mr.  Bailey's  inquiry  was  perfectly  legitimate,  and 
that  such  a  course,  if  adopted,  towards  the  Doctor  would 
be  totally  unjustifiable,  were  satisfied  that  nothing  of  the 
was  attempted. 

Mr.  James  Hennessj'' — I  have  been  hearing  this  long 
time  the  character  the  people  gave  of  the  Doctor.  I  heard 
them  often  say  it  was  a  terror  to  have  to  go  near  him.  It 
is  a  terrible  responsibility  for  any  person  that  would  try 
to  keep  him  if  he  is  not  fit  for  his  place. 

Mr.  Bailey — I  have  every  confidence  in  him  as  a  medical 
man. 

Mr.  Therry  proposed,  Mr.  Magner  seconded,  and  it  was 
resolved  (Mr.  Bailey  dissenting)  that  the  petition  from  the 
Kildorrery  Dispensary  District,  presented  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Riordan, O.C.,  bearing  89  i  signatures  oi  pers  »ns  entitled 
to  medical  relief  under  the  Medical  Charities  Act,  and 
which  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  faithful  expression  of  their 
feelings  of  confidence,  with  respect  to  the  medical  officer 
of  their  district, l?e  forwarded  by  the  clerk  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Commissioners. 

In  the  foregoing  proceedings  is  embodied  the  first  open 
and  aTOWed attempt  to  make  the  office  of  Poor-law  M 
cal  Ollicer  subservient  to  religious  influences,  and  we  trust 
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that  the  Commissioners  will  have  the  c  mrage  to  treat  the 
proceeding  as  it  deserves,  and  put  the  petition  behind 
their  office  fire.  Dr.  Rogers  has  been  already  tried  on 
charges  raked  up  against  him  by  the  author  of  this  peti- 
tion from  year  to  year,  and  he  has  been  acquitted.  He 
cannot,  therefore,  again  be  put  upon  his  trial,  and  no  re- 
opening of  the  question  ought  to  be  permitted.  As  for 
the  petition,  we  would  observe,  that  signatures  obtained 
by  such  influences,  from  no  one  knows  who,  are  only  the 
blotting  of  good  paper.  If  Dr.  Rogers  were  the  most  ex- 
emplary of  officers,  and  humane  of  men,  the  same  pres- 
sure woidd  secure  the  same  result  ;  and  the  Commis- 
sioners need  not,  therefore,  hesitate  in  entirely  disre- 
garding it. 

COOLRAIN  DISPENSARY  DISTRICT. 

TO   THE   EDITOU   OF   THE   "  LEIN'STER   EXPRK 

SIR) — Allow  me,  through  the  medium  af  your  influen- 
tial journal,  as  an  individual  dispensary  medical  officer, 
to  express  my  feeling  of  sincere  gratitude  to  Mr.  Cullen 
for  the  very  strong  case  he  has  made  out  for  the  dispensary 
medical  officers  of  Ireland  in  his  elaborate  statistics  in 
your  last  issue.  He  has  proved  to  the  most  superficial 
mind  that  they  are  a  mo3t  efficient  and  underpaid  body. 
Mr.  Cullen  has  stated  in  his  letter  that  there  were  775,327 
dispensary  and  visiting  tickets  issued  during  last  year. 
Now,  Mr."  Editor,  that  speaks  volumes.  How  many  of 
those  775,327  persons  who  got  tickets  may  not  have  been 
fathers  or  mothers  of  families  (which  in  Ireland  are  pro- 
verbially large),  who,  on  falling  sick,  would  have  been 
incapacitated  from  supporting  their  families,  and  thus 
throw  a  heavy  burden  on  the  ratepayers,  but  for  the 
timely  assistance  of  the  much  despised  dispensary  medical 
officer  ?  Or  how  many  of  them  might  have  been  valua- 
ble farm  servants,  whose  labour  their  master  could  not 
afford  to  lose  during  a  lengthened  illness  which  might 
have  been  warded  off  by  timely  medical  aid  ?  The  farmer 
well  knows  in  these  days  of  short  help  that  the  doctor  is 
a  valuable  ally. 

Mr.  Cullen  has  found  out  by  calculation  that  the  rate 
of  remuneration  for  each  ticket  attended  is  2-.  Id  !  How 
munificent  !  Such  unparalleled  liberality  !  Can  Mr. 
Cullen  forget  that  a  great  number  of  the  visiting  tickets 
in  rural  districts  represent  thirty,  fifty,  hundred  miles, 
or  even  more,  travelled  often  in  the  night,  or  through  rain 
or  snow,  to  visit  all  kinds  of  contagious  diseases,  of  which 
numbers  of  the  laity  are  more  afraid  than  of  a  mad  dog  ? 
Mr.  Cullen  seems  to  writhe  under  the  accusation  of  running 
the  risk  of  endangering  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  in  his 
solicitude  to  save  the  rates.  Now  I  will  ask  any  impar- 
tial man  could  any  gentleman  keep  a  horse  and  servant 
and  himself,  and  pay  rent,  on  £60  per  annum  !  If  not,  he 
will  have  to  dispense  with  the  horse  and  servant,  and  then 
will  he  be  able  to  discharge  his  duty  efficiently  ?  I  have 
tried  it  in  my  district  and  found  it  impracticable.  The 
fact  of  so  few  tickets  being  registered  in  the  Coolrain  dis- 
trict proves  that  sanitary  arrangements  are  attended  to, 
and  the  extension  of  disease  prevented.  I  am  sure  that 
Mr.  Cullen  does  not  intend  to  insinuate  that,  in  order  for 
a  medical  officer  to  have  his  salary  raised,  he  should  make 
the  poor  sick.  His  duty  is  to  keep  them  well  as  far  as  in 
his  power  lies.  Mr.  Cullen  further  states  that  the  Poor- 
law  Commissioners,  guided  by  thirty  years'  experience, 
sanctioned  only  ,£60  per  annum  for  the  Coolrain  doctor, 
but  he  seems  to  forget  that  the  expense  of  living  has  in- 
creased very  materially  since  that  time. — I  remain,  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

Hexry  R.  Rcckxey,  L.R.C.S.L,  &c. 

P.S. — I  hope  the  medical  officer,  whose  salary  Mr. 
Cullen  states  to  be  £5  lis.  4d.,  has  good  air  in  his  district, 
as  some  gentlemen  seem  to  think  a  man  can  live  on  that 
pabulum. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Leix.ster  Express. 
Sir, — In  your  impresssion  of  the  1st  inst.,    Mr.  Cullen,- 
P.L.G.,  writes  iu  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  proposed 
increase,  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  Coolrain  dispensary 
district,  Mountmelick  union,  and  labours  to  prove  that 
he  and  his  followers  on  that  board  were  justified  in  oppo- 
sing an  increase  to  his  salary,  mainly  because  he  already 
received  an    income   as    high,  and   higher  in    some  few 
instances,  than  other  dispensary  medical  officers  in  Ireland 
{thesjiecial  circumstances  however  of  suck  cases  he  carefully 
suppresses)  ;  but  Mr.  Cullen  must  first  prove  "  that  two 
wrongs  make  a  right  *  before  he  can  lsad  men  of  enlarged 
or  equitable  disinterested  views  of  economy  to  side  with 
him.     His  premises  are  faLse,  his  conclusion  consequently 
false,  and  his  views  narrow  minded.     He  sets  himselt  up 
as  a  champion  for  the  rate-payers,  and  he  supposes  reduc- 
tion of  rates  is  almost  the  only  duty  of  the  guardians  of 
the.  poor  ;  but  I  am  certain  if  the  ratepayers,  even  of  the 
division  he  represents,  were  fairly  canvassed  on  the  subject 
he  writes   upon,  they  would    not  endorse  his  niggarly 
sentiments  ;  and  I  am   equally  certain  the  ratepayers  of 
the   Coolrain  dispensary  district,  who  have  to   pay  an 
increase  of  salary  to  their  medical  officer,  would  cheerfully 
endorse  the  recommendation  of  the  local  committee  and 
guardians  for  it  ;  and  I  do  trust  also  that  should  the  case 
be  fairly  and  forcibly  put  again  before  the  Mountmelick 
board  of  guardians,"  there  are  members  enough  on  that 
board  who  will  be  impelled  by  a  sense  of  justice  to  sup- 
port the  Coolrain  dispensary  committee  and  guardians  in 
their  desire  to  fairly  remunerate  their  medical  officer.     I 
maintain  of  all  the  districts  in  the  union  Coolrain  is  the 
one  most  requiring  a  liberal  scale  of  remuneration,  becau-e 
all  the  doctors  located  in  other  districts  have  I 
or  wealthier  populations,  consequently  a  larger  field  to 
supplement  their  dispensary  salary  by  private  prac 
Coolrain  district  being  very  mountainous,  entails  on  its 
medical  officer  several  disadvantages,  viz.  :   the  vi 
tickets  he  receives  are  mostly  from  parties  scattered  at 
considerable  distances  from  Coolrain  village  over  a  wide 
mountain  range  very  le,  and  entailing  on 

doctor  the  unavoidable  expense  of  the  purchase  and 
of  a  h«rsc,  vehicle,  harness,  &c.     His  chances  of  private 
practice  are  very  small,  therefore  he  has  mainly  to  d 
on  his  salary  nsary  medical  officer  for  the  support 

of  himself,  bis  wife,  and  childreu.     His  case  stands  some- 
what thus  at  present :  — 
Salary  ...  ...  £90  0  0  per  annum. 

House  rent  and  taxes  £25  0  0  do. 

Keep  of  horse,  &c.  30  0  0  do. 

55  0  0 

Balance  left  of  salary     £35  0  0 

From  which  he  has  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life, 
food,  clothing,  &c  He  has  also  to  sink  for  the  time  being 
in  purchase  of  horse,  vehicle,  harness,  and  iu  the  furni- 
ture of  his  house,  and  he  his  expected  to  maintain  his 
position  as  a  professional  gentleman  on  such  scanty  and 
totally  insufficient  means —which  I  maintain  no  properly 
educated  professional  man  ought  to  be  expected  to  struggle 
to  survive  upon.  I  believe,  however,  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  ratepayers,  the  guardians,  and  the  Com- 
missioners will  find  it  is  false  economy  to  attempt  to 
degrade  the  members  of  an  educated,  enlightened,  and 
noble  profession  by  treating  its  members  aa  Mr.  Cullen 
would  fain  do,  viz.,  not  better  than  second  class  artisans, 
and  think  the  law  will  provide  an  adequate  minimum 
salary  for  every  poor-law  medical  officer. 

The  dispensary  medical  officers  of  Mountmelick  Union 
I  believe  to  be  an  independent  body  of  gentlemen,  and 
not  without  influence  ;  and  I  call  on  them  in  the  name 
of  their  Profession  to  rally  round  their  brother,  and  use 
to  the  utmost  their  influence  to  support  the  laudable 
exertions  of  the  Coolrain  Dispensary  Committee  and 
Guardians  in  their  desire  to  see  simple  justice  done  to 
their  medical  officer. — Your  obedient  servaut,  Mediccs. 

P.S. — Not  being  a  Poor-law  medical  officer,  I  feel  my- 
self free  to  express  my  opinions. 
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THE  EXAMINATION  OF  PROSTITUTES. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    IRISH   MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION 
JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I  find  it  stated  at  the  Social  Science  Congress, 
that  Mr.  Dalrymple,  M.P.  for  Bath,  had  witnessed  the 
examination  of  300  Algerian  women  in  company  with 
several  French  generals.  It  will  be  doubtless  interest- 
ing to  your  readers  to  learn  how  far  such  a  disgusting, 
indecent,  and  brutalising  exhibition  of  poor  Arab  girls, 
herded  like  cattle  in  the  interests  of  debauchery  and 
instrumentally  violated  in  turn,  in  the  presence  of  a 
number  of  men,  has  served  its  avowed  end  in  checking 
disease.  If  you  will  allow  me  I  will  therefore  quote  a 
few  lines  from  an  article  in  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  of  Sept.  24th,  1870,  in  which  the  returns  of 
venereal  disease  in  the  French  Army  are  given.  The 
article  in  question  states  that  in  Algeria  the  increase  of 
venereal  disease  has  been  of  a  progressive  character,  and 
has  been  doubled  since  1862.  In  1865  there  were  70  per 
thousand  of  effective  strength  suffering  from  venereal 
diseases  ;  in  1866  there  were  86  per  1,000  ;  in  1867  there 
were  145  per  1,000  ;  in  1868,  309  per  1,000.  Of  1,000  sick 
treated  a  1'hopital,  179  suffered  from  venereal  diseases  ; 
that  is,  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total  number.  The 
number  of  men  non-effective  from  veneral  diseases  was 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  the  entire  army  for  3'2  days,  and 
of  the  men  actually  present  3  6  days,  and  each  case 
was  "on  an  average  thirty  days  under  treatment.  The 
utter  failure  of  the  filthy  perquisitions  of  suspected  women 
practised  by  the  French  administration  is  thus  demon- 
strated. The  folly  of  inspecting  women  for  the  benefit 
of  soldiers  as  well  as  the  inefficiency  of  the  inspections 
of  soldiers  themselves  as  at  present  carried  out  in  the 
French  army,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  increase 
was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  an  influx  of  fresh 
troops,  and  the  editor  of  the  Medical  Times  and 
Gazette  very  pertinently  remarks,  "  we  recognise  in 
the  spread  of  disease,  in  spite  of  preventive  mea- 
sures, one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  measures  of  repression  under  circumstances 
naturally  favourable  to  the  development  and  spread  of 
venereal  disease.  In  Rome  there  are  no  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts,  all  such  measures  being  very  properly  de- 
nounced by  the  Papal  See  ;  and  I  would  call  your  readers' 
earnest  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  venereal 
disease  among  the  French  troops  quartered  there  is  ac- 
tually less  than  at  any  other  station.  Thus  we  find  the 
relative  proportions  of  venereal  patients  to  the  effective 
strength,  and  to  total  sick  treated,  were,  in  1865,  81  and 
85  ;  1866,  131  and  54;  1867,  73  and  26  ;  and  1868,  20 
and  9. 

Mr.  Donald  Dalrymple  has  studied  the  working  of 
these  infamous  laws  to  little  purpose,  if  he  has  not  learned 
that  they  are  as  futile  in  a  sanitary  point  ol  view  as 
they  are  obscenely  cruel  and  hideously  unjust. —I  am, 
Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A  Surgeon  of  Thirty  Years'  Practical 

Oct.  15,  1870.  Experience. 


Cinchona  Cultivation. — The  cinchona  trees  are  taking  well 
in  Jamaica.  Xature  says  that  experiments  on  the  culture  of 
American  tobacco  in  India  are  being  made  by  the  Maharajah 
of  Burchwan  in  Midnapore  and  Cuttack.  The  last  year's  ex- 
periments with  seeds  from  James  River,  Virginia,  were  very 
snccessful.  The  same  journal  informs  us  that  the  Cinchona 
cultivation  has  so  well  succeeded  in  the  English  hill  settlement 
at  Darjeeling,  in  the  Himalayas,  that  last  year  5,000  lbs.  of 
bark  were  sunt  to  London  from  Cinchona  trees  planted  in 
18*52  on  one  plantation.  Tea  produced,  in  18(59,  1,319,743 
lbs.  from  10,7tJ9  acres  of  hill  land  formerly  said  and  reputed 
to  be  worthless,  and  unsuited  to  give  a  return  to  Englishmen. 
We  shall  now  hear  of  Indian  bark  as  well  as  Peruvian,  as  we 
know  Indian  tea  to  hold  its  own  against  Chinese. 


Baby  Farming.— At  a  preliminary  meeting  held  on  Friday 
last,  it  was  resolved  to  establish  a  society,  to  be  called  the 
"  Infant  Life  Protection  Society,"  having  for  its  first  object 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  into  Parliament  for  the  registration 
and  supervision  of  nurses  who  receive  children  of  others  into 
their  homes,  and  of  the  children  entrusted  to  their  care.  The 
next  meeting  of  this  new  society  will  be  held  on  Tuesdav, 
November  1st,  at  3  p.m..,  at  the  rooms  of  the  "  National  As- 
sociation for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,"  1  Adam 
street,  Adelphi,  and  all  those  interested  in  the  subject  are  in- 
vited to  attend. 

Romford  Sewage. — On  Saturday  a  deputation  from  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
scientific  men,  paid  a  visit  to  the  farm  of  Mr.  W.  Hope,  at 
Hornchurch,  near  Romford,  in  Essex,  to  witness  his  method  of 
applying  sewage  to  the  cultivation  of  the  crops. 

The  Preservation  of  Meat. — The  subject  for  discussion  at 
the  Metropolitan  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health 
last  Saturday  night,  was  the  preservation  of  meat.  Speci- 
mens of  home  and  colonial  manufacture  were  placed  upon  the 
table  and  examined  by  many  present  with  much  iuterest. 

Testimonial  to  Dr.  Dudfield.— We  have  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  that"a  subscription  has  been  entered  upon  in  order 
to  present  Dr.  Dudfield  with  a  testimonial  on  his  resigning  the 
office  of  Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Pocr-law  Medical  Officer's  Asso- 
ciation ,  which  office  he  has  discharged  for  four  years,  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  tact,  and  ability,  and  thus  contributed  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  success  of  the  association.  Mr.  Benson  Baker, 
42  Grove  Road,  Regents  Park,  N.W.,  has  consented  to  be 
treasurer  to  the  "  Dudfield  Testimonial  Committee,"  and  will 
receive  subscriptions.  The  labours  of  Dr.  Dudfield  in  the  causj 
of  Poor-law  Reform,  have  been  very  great — perhaps  greater 
than  those  of  anyone  living,  and  we  are  glad  that  his  modest 
work  is  about  to  be  recognised. 

Cambridge  University. — The  following  appointments  were 
made. in  the  Medical  Department,  on  Thursday  last  "That 
on  the  nomination  of  the  Board  of  Medical  Studies,  C.  Trotter, 
M.A.,  of  Trinity  College  ;  and  T.  W.  Danby,  M.  A.,  of  Down- 
ing College,  be  appointed  Examiners  for  the  first  M.B. 
Examination  during  the  ensuing  year.  That  W.  H.  Drosier, 
M.D.,  and  Mr.  John  Wood,  F.R.C.S.,  be  appointed  Exami- 
ners for  the  second  M.B.  Examination  during  the  ensuing 
year.  That  G.  E.Paget,  M.D.,  and  E.  Liveing,  M.D.,  be 
appointed  Examiners  for  the  third  M.B.  Examination  during 
the  ensuing  year.  That  Mr.  Savory,  F.R.S  and  F.R.C.S-, 
and  C.  Lestourgeon,  M.A.,  F.R.C.S.,  of  Trinity  College,  be 
appointed  Examiners  for  the  degree  of  Masters  in  Surgery 
during  the  ensuing  year.  That  A.  W.  B.  W.  Barclay, 
M.D.  be  appointed  Assessor  to  the  Regius  Professor  of  Physic 
during  the  ensuing  year. " 

Insurance  against  Accidents. — A  new  company  has  just 
been  started,  called  The  Carriage  Accident  Insurance  Company, 
Limited,  at  St.  Michael's  House,  Cornhill,  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  insurances  against  accidents  to  carriages  and  all 
private  vehicles  against  damage  caused  by  accident  of  every 
description.  As  the  number  of  accidents  occuring  daily  is 
very  considerable  in  all  large  towns,  doubtless  many  of  our 
readers  will  think  it  worth  while  to  cover  the  risk  against  their 
brougham,  by  means  of  this  new  phase  of  insurance. 


Mistaken  Economy  in  the  French  Medical  Ski;  . 
— The  next  great  evil  complained  of  is  the  mistaken  econo- 
my used  towards  the  Medical  Service.  The  deficiency  of 
officers  is  severely  felt.  The  whole  Corps  de  Saute 
numbered  only  1,053,  in  1&68,  for  a  strength  of  about 
500,000.  In  the  Crimean  war,  in  May  1855,  then 
only  78  Medical  Officers  attached  to  the  field  and  rear 
hospitals,  for  a  force  of  108,000  men  ;  or  -72  per  1,000  of 
Strength,  In  the  Italian  war,  the  number  was  '82  per 
1,000.  In  the  hospitals  at  Constantinople,  each  French 
surgeon  had  to  attend  about  300  patients  daily  :  while  the 
English  had  to  attend  each  only  about  a  third  of'  that 
number.  It  is  during  war  that  this  want  becomes  so  de- 
plorable  ;  as  in  our  short  but  bloody  modern  wars,  as  many 
as  10,000  to  20,000  men  may  be  brought  into  the  hospi- 
tals in  a  few  days. 
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OX  BABY-FARMING.* 
By  Thompsox  Dicksox,  M.A.,  M.B.  Cantab. 

Ix  entering  upon  the  subject  of  baby-farming  this 
evening  I  feel  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  its  in- 
troduction. Marvellous  as  the"  fact  is,  we  live  on  in 
a  sort  of  apathy,  and  though  revolting  dramas  may 
be  playing  under  our  very  eyes,  we  heed  not  the  per- 
formance until  some  enormous  catastrophe  startles  us 
out  of  our  reverie.  Even  then  too  often  we  again 
relapse  speedily  into  indifferentism,  resume  our  ener- 
vate habit  of  seeing  and  not  observing,  and  perhaps 
continue  for  ever  afterwards  in  a  sort  of  happy  som- 
nolence, forgetful  altogether  that  the  scene  has  been 
acted  at  all,  still  less  acted  upon  the  stage  of  daily 
life  ;  and  unless  a  second  catastrophe  should  again 
rouse  us  to  consciousness,  wo  rather  prefer  the  repose 
of  oblivion.  Even  after  many  warnings  it  is  rare  for 
us,  without  a  crowning  disaster,  to  take  action,  or  to 
attempt  the  enaction  of  laws  which  may  sweep  abo- 
minations out  of  the  arena  of  our  social  systems  alto- 
gether. 

This  representation  indicates  exactly  our  position 
in  regard  to  the  subject  we  are  about  to  review ;  and, 
though  we  are  perfectly  cognisant  of  the  fact,  vet  our 
nunds  seem  closed  to  the  truth  that  we  are  living  in 
an  age  in  which  the  mother  has  forgotten  her  suck- 
ing child,  and  has  ceased  to  compassionate  the  son  of 
her  womb.  She  has  abandoned  her  offspring  to  the 
mercy  of  the  stranger,  and  the  little  ones  have  be- 
come the  prey  of  worse  than  vampires. 

"When  Gulliver  described  the  baby-farming  of  Lil- 
liput,  he  could  hardly  have  imagined  that°such  a 
"  Read  before  the  Dialectical  Societv. 


business  existed  in  England.  The  farms  of  the  ideal 
Lilliputians  were  regulated  by  excellent  laws  ;  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  actual  farms  of  our  own  country  are  not 
under  as  good  an  administration. 

"We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  case  of  Charlotte 
"Windsor,  and  the  story  told  by  the  child   Harold 
McDonald  of  his  foster-mother,  Jagger,  and  her  "Dop 
o'  din  in  a  dottle."     We  seem  also  to  have  forgotten 
the  scathing  articles  in  which  the  Poll  Mall  Gazette 
contrasted  the  highly  moral  tone  of  precept  and  the 
demoralizing  tendency  of  the  practice  of  some  of  our 
daily  newspapers,  which  lent  their  advertising  columns 
to  proprietors  of  apartments   furnished   for  ladies, 
with  piano  on  drawing-room    floor,    nurse    recom- 
mended by  physicians,  baby  linen  and  other  requi- 
sites found — others  with  all  medical  attendance  pro- 
vided, and  some  even  with  the  audacious  announce- 
ment that  the  child  can  be  either  nursed  or  adopted. 
At  the  time  that  an  old  "  hag  "  made  some  incau- 
tious statements  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  by 
the  managers  of  the  British  Medical  Journal  to  in- 
stitute inquiries,  general  attention  was  aroused.     A 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  a  deeply-rooted  evil  was 
living  and  growing  like  a  vigorous  upas  in  our  midst 
spread,  and  a  general  outcry  was  raised,  to  be,  alas  ! 
but  too  soon  hushed  by  whispers  that  fed  the  fire 
and   supported  the  life  of  the  system  ;  and  unless 
society  had  been  convulsed,  and   that   nondescript 
something,   the  appendage  of   polite  society  called 
morality,  had  been  shaken  to  its  very  foundations  by 
the  horrible  revelations  of  the  Brixton  case  the  prac- 
tices of  baby -farming  and  baby-murder  might  have 
gone  on  undisturbed.     Even  the  Brixton  case  has  al- 
ready become  history,  and  there  is  a  danger  lest  we 
become  careless  of  the  fact  that  a  systematized  traffic 
in  infant  life  is  going  on. 
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The  subject,  however,  is  still  in  every  one's  mind, 
and  the  necessity  of  legislation  generally  felt ;  and  if 
we  can  but  now  fan  the  smouldering  embers  into  a 
flame,  we  may  succeed  in  initiating  a  better  condition 
of  things. 

Although  there*  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are 
numbers  of  women  after  the  type  of  "  the  old  origi- 
nal," "  the  jokelar  person,"  who  "  says  funny  things 
and  cheers  'em  up,"  whose  houses  are  but  charnel- 
houses,  and  whose  doorways  but  the  mouths  of  the 
sepulchres,  ever  open  to  engulf  the  helpless  depen- 
dent and  confiding  nursling ;  women  whose  profes- 
sion is  more  properly  defined  as  that  of  the  murderer 
than  the  nurse  ;  yet  there  is  auother  side  to  the 
picture,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  some 
lights  parts  of  that  picture  may  even  appear  beauti- 
ful. Regard,  for  instance,  the  foster-mother  of  the 
helpless  infant  orphan  whom  she  fondles  with  ten- 
derest  solicitude  and  care  ;  she  is  nevertheless  a  baby- 
farmer.  Such  baby-farmers  often  cultivate  their 
charges  with  earnest  devotion,  and  conscientiously 
fulfil  the  duty  which  it  has  fallen  to  their  share  to 
perform.  Among  these,  however,  there  is  often  heart- 
less neglect,  avarice  and  love  of  gain  being  too  often 
the  incentive  to  pitiless  deprivations  and  merciless 
cruelty.  Again,  we  have  another  view  of  the  picture 
in  those  nurseries  in  the  manufacturing  districts  which 
are  absolute  necessities,  and  which  go  far  to  elevate 
baby-farming  into  the  position  of  a  self-made  insti- 
tution that  cannot  be  pulled  down,  and  therefore  the 
more  demanding  that  we  should  so  deal  with  it  that 
we  may  secure  to  each  member  of  the  commonwealth 
his  due  share  of  protection. 

There  is  another  class  still,  though  one  regarding 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  obtain  statistical  information. 
It  happens,  however,  that  among  the  upper  grades  of 
society,  and  from  an  endless  variety  of  causes,  a  large 
number  of  children  are  put  out  to  nurse.  And  since 
the  nurselings  are  not  free-will  agents,  but  under  the 
control  of  those  deriving  profit  from  their  care,  they 
seem  at  least  entitled  to  state  supervision. 

Our  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  divi- 
sions, the  one  which  is  baby-farming  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  the  other  that  in  which  the  term 
baby-farmer  is  but  a  synonym  for  baby-murderer. 

In  the  five  years  1863  to  1867,  the  Registrar- 
General  recorded  in  Eugland  and  Wales  578,394 
deaths  of  infants  under  one  year  of  life,  and  the 
majority  of  these  only  survived  their  birth  a  very 
short  time.  What  proportion  of  those  died  from  ne- 
glect, whether  criminal  or  the  result  of  absolutely 
uncontrollable  circumstances  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
Comparing  the  number  with  the  total  of  living  births 
of  the  same  period,  viz.,  3,730,613,  we  have  an  ave- 
rage of  15 '5  per  cent,  of  infant  deaths,  which  it  has 
been  estimated  from  the  statistics  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  taking  their  returns  as  tho  nearest  approach 
to  a  normal  standard,  that  11*1  per  cent,  would  far 
more  nearly  represent  tho  average  infant  death-rate 
under  one  year  if  criminality,  ignorance,  and  care- 
lessness be  excluded.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  show 
that  the  proportion  of  deaths  of  illegitimate  children 
is  vastly  in  excess  of  the  legitimate. 

Dr.  Lankester,  in  his  sixth  annual  report,  says 
that  he  finds  in  his  district  that  the  inquests  held 


upon  illegitimate  are  equal  to  nearly  a  half  of  those 
upon  legitimate  children  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered 
that  only  one  child  in  seventeen  is  born  illegitimate, 
it  will  be  seen  how  large  a  proportion  die  under  cir- 
cumstances that  demand  an  inquiry. 

Mr.  Acton,  who  has  studied  tho  subject  with  the 
greatest  care,  has  given  figures  which  correspond  with 
those  of  Dr.  Lankester.  The  former  states  that  in 
the  year  1867  there  were  1,153  inquests  upon  illegi- 
timate children,  aged  one  year  and  under,  against 
2,960  inquests  held  upon  legitimate  children  of  like 
age,  so  that  though  the  proportion  of  legitimate  to 
illegitimate  children  exceeds  16  to  1,  the  number  of 
inquests  upon  the  former  are  a  little  more  than  double 
the  number  of  those  held  upon  the  latter. 

These  figures,  if  they  show  nothing  else,  at  least 
indicate  that  of  the  children  who  die  under  suspi- 
cious circumstances,  the  illegitimate  bear  to  the  legi- 
timate a  ratio  of  eight  to  one. 

Dr.  Tyler  Smith,  in  a  most  able  address  on  infan- 
ticide and  excessive  infant  mortality,  delivered  in 
1866  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Harveian  Society, 
stated  that  in  the  year  1864,  47,440  illegitimate  chil- 
dren were  born  in  England,  the  total  of  births  being 
740,245,  or  a  proportion  of  6'4  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  ratio  of  increase  of  illegitimate  births  to  increase 
of  population  was  as  one-half  to  one-third. 

It  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  a  very  accurate  estimate 
of  the  death-rate  of  illegitimate  children  in  England 
on  account  of  the  faulty  registration.  The  returns 
show  percentages  of  from  46  to  96  ;  but  judging 
from  the  returns  of  foundling  institutions  in  France, 
in  which  the  mortality  percentages  range  from  60 
to  90,  we  may  conclude  that  96  rather  than  46  per 
cent,  is  nearer  the  average  of  our  own  death-rate  ; 
and  Dr.  Tyler  Smith  attributed  to  illegitimacy  the 
cause  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  infanticide  which 
formed  such  a  lamentable  page  in  our  national  annals. 
And  he  remarked  that  the  birth  of  what  is  called  an 
illegitimate  child  is  held  to  be  a  disgrace,  especially 
to  the  mother.  The  responsibility  of  the  maintenance 
of  such  a  child  is  imperfectly  defined  ;  for  the  most 
part,  if  reared  at  all,  it  is  reared  in  poverty,  without 
participation  in  the  ties  and  safeguards  of  home  or 
family,  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if 
illegitimates  fail  to  reach  maturity.  From  Dr.  Tyler 
Smith's  statistics  domestic  servants  form  the  largest 
class  among  whom  infanticide  is  practised,  and  the 
inducements  of  women  of  this  class  to  conceal  and 
destroy  their  offspring  are  certainly  very  great, 

Tho  workhouse  treatment  of  unmarried  mothers  is 
tyrannical,  and  the  women  shrink  from  the  union 
shelter  ;  or  if  they  avail  themselves  of  it  during  their 
confinement,  they  are  forced  to  take  tho  infant  away 
with  them  when  they  leave  the  big  houso.  If  a  mother 
succeeds  in  getting  an  engagement  as  a  wet  nurse, 
her  infant  must  be  placed  under  the  care  of  a  dry 
nurse,  when  from  want  of  natural  food,  inexperience, 
and  improper  management  on  the  part  of  tho  nurse, 
and  often,  too,  from  neglect,  it  usually  dies.  The 
number  of  infants  brought  to  tho  workhouse  a3 
foundlings  mostly  all  die  also. 

In  London  a  largo  number  of  perfectly  respectable1 
and  honest  persons  endeavour  to  add  to  a  scanty  and 
precarious    income    by   undertaking  tho   charge   of 
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"  nurse-children,"  and  not  infrequently  fulfil  their 
duty  with  a  careful  attention  amounting  often  even 
to  tenderness.  N"or  would  it  be  a  happy  day  for 
London  and  many  other  parts  of  England  should 
such  a  system  be  done  away  with.  Numbers  and 
numbers  of  children  daily  stand  in  need  of  foster 
parents,  an  1  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  this  need 
are  almost  innumerable.  Vast  numbers  are  illegiti- 
mate, and  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  mother  of 
supporting  entirely  by  her  own  exertions  both  her- 
self and  her  child,  renders  imperative  that  demand 
for  nurses  and  nurseries  which  we  have  seen  has 
lately  been  made  the  cloak  and  cover  for  crime. 

The  constant  demand  in  our  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts for  female  and  child  labour,  and  the  too  lamen- 
table poverty  produced  by  wretched  customs,  such  as 
the  ';  truck  system,"  compelling  women  in  those  dis- 
tricts constantly  to  work,  necessitates  the  consign- 
ment of  all  the  babies  and  the  children  not  fitted  for 
factor}'  employment  to  the  care  of  nurses,  who  are, 
as  a  rule,  old  women  who  have  passed  the  age  of 
serviceable  factory  hands,  and  who  during  the  day, 
and  often  during  the  night  as  well,  take  charge  of  a 
number,  sometimes  a  large  number,  of  children,  the 
elder  of  whom  assist  in  keeping  the  younger  quiet. 

The  standard  of  morality  among  the  factory  hands 
is  proverbially  low,  aud  great  numbers  of  illegitimate 
children  are  born  amongst  them  ;  but  whether  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate,  the  necessity  of  the  mother  to 
continue  her  service  in  the  factory  is  almost  equally 
the  same,  and  the  nurses  or  baby-farmers  are  in  re- 
quisition alike  for  both  classes  of  children. 

The  inducements  to  infanticide  among  the  factory 
girls  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  among  domestic  ser- 
vants. The  factory  girl  requires  only  the  character 
of  a  skilful  manipulator,  and  sometimes  not  even  that, 
and  as  the  child's  labour  will  after  a  few  years  be  pro- 
ductive, their  first  engagement  being  to  assist  the  old 
woman  to  take  care  of  the  babies,  some  sort  of  effort 
is  made  to  preserve  their  lives  ;  but,  notwithstanding 
this  fact,  great  numbers  die.  Nor  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered  at,  when  they  are  deprived,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  of  their  natural  food, -while  that  adminis- 
tered to  them  is,  as  a  rule,  wholly,  or  almost  wholly 
unfitted  for  them,  added  to  which  the  practice  of 
the  administration  of  narcotics — usually  Godfrey's 
cordial  or  laudanum — to  the  fractious,  is  continually 
followed,  not  with  any  mal-intent,  but  oftan  with 
honesty  of  purpose,  both  nurse  and  mother  being 
fully  persuaded  that  these  abominable  poisons  are 
harmless,  the  nurse  using  them  in  the  day  to  lull 
noise,  which  would  otherwise  convert  the  nursery  into 
a  Babel,  the  mother  giving  the  dose  at  night  to  ensure 
her  own  rest,  so  that  she  may  be  fitted  for  her  work 
in  the  factory  on  the  morrow. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  much  might  be 
done  by  manufacturers  themselves,  in  mitigation  of 
the  evils  that  exist,  could  a  little  more  of  that  spirit 
called  Christianity  but  actuate  them.  By  affording 
the  mothers  more  time  to  feed  their  children,  and 
teaching  them  that  the  cultivation  of  domestic  com- 
forts is  the  surest  way  of  rendering  their  lives  happy, 
their  labours  more  profitable,  and  their  earnings  more 
sufficient.  Not  only  would  some  of  the  worst  results 
pf  the  present  state  be  saved,  but  manufacturers 


would  themselves  reap  a  benefit  by  reason  of  the 
universality  of  accuracy  in  their  hands  resulting  from 
the  general  improvement  to  their  tone. 

I  have  certainly  no  sympathy  for  that  inhuman 
class  of  women  who  are  too  selfish  to  bestow  upon 
their  offspring  those  maternal  duties  which  nature 
has  prescribed.  It  is  beyond  all  question,  however, 
that  many  women  in  the  higher  walks  of  life  prefer 
the  enjoyments  and  luxuries  of  society  to  the  per- 
formance of  their  maternal  duties,  and  therefore  they 
hand  over  the  care  of  their  little  ones  to  the  hireling  ; 
for  those  nurses  and  nurslings  will  continue  to  be  in 
demand,  and  for  members  of  the  same  classes  of  so- 
ciety. Also,  those  disgraceful  advertisements  I  have 
mentioned  were  intended. 

Eunning  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  of  the 
monied  classes,  a  demand  for  nurses  and  nurseries 
will  continue,  and  homes  will  still  be  open  for  the 
reception  of  infants,  whose  parents  desire  never  to 
hear  of  them  again,  and  who  are  ready  to  pay  any 
compensation  for  the  child's  adoption.  I  believe  it 
to  be  impossible  for  any  law  to  wipe  out  this  state  of 
things  altogether,  and  as  this  is  just  the  case  where 
the  greatest  inducements  for  criminality  are  combined, 
it  is  the  condition  imperatively  demanding  the  re- 
cognition of  the  state. 

Under  present  circumstances,  we  detect  one 
while  the  many  are  left  alone;  and,  on  account  of  the 
supineness  of  our  Legislature,  we  allow  thousands  to 
suffer,  comforting  ourselves  -with  the  mental  promise 
that  we  will  punish  the  offenders  if  we  find  them  out. 

In  1866,  the  Harveian  Society  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  infanticide,  and 
the  materials  collected  by  that  Committee  Avere  most 
valuable.  Their  labours  were  supplemented  by  an 
investigation,  undertaken  for  publishing  in  the 
British  Medical  Journal,  and  the  result  of  these  in- 
quiries combined  was,  that  on  the  12th  March,  1868, 
Mr.  Van  der  Byl  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  whether  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  the  statements  in  the  British  Medical  Jour- 
nal concerning  the  criminal  practices  connected  with 
the  system  of  baby-farming  in  the  Metropolis  ;  and 
whether  he  intended  to  put  the  law  in  motion  to 
suppress  such  practices  ;  and  whether  he  would  lay 
upon  the  table  all  letters  and  documents  relating  to 
infanticide  and  illegitimate  children  received  at  the 
Home  Office  during  the  years  1866  and  1867.  Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy  replied  that  in  respect  to  the  second 
part  of  the  question,  he  was  informed  that  there  were 
not  in  the  office  any  documents  such  as  those  de- 
scribed. He  had  read  the  statements  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  but  his  attention  had  not  otherwise 
been  called  to  them.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that,  if  true,  they  reflected  great  disgrace  on  any 
nation  in  respect  to  which  they  were  made.  At  the 
same  time,  he  must  observe  that  the  offences  charged 
were  crimes  Avithin  the  law  ;  and  it  was  no  part  of 
the  Home  Secretary's  duty  to  act  the  part  of  public 
prosecutor.  The  attention  of  the  public  had  been 
directed  to  the  subject  since  the  publication  of  those 
articles  ;  but  it  was  obviously  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  get  evidence  of  the  transactions  de- 
scribed in  the  British  Medical  Journal  which  would 
bo  available  m  a  Court  of  Justice. 
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Again,  in  July  of  the  same  year,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  asked  the  question  of  the  President  of 
the  Privy  Council,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  whether 
the  attention  of  the  Government  had  been  directed 
to  the  system  of  baby-farming  ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
they  intended  to  institute  any  inquiry  into  the  sub- 
subject.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  replied  that  the 
matter  was  rather  one  for  police  than  sanitary  inves- 
tigation. Measures  might  be  adopted  for  putting  an 
end  to  so  inhuman  a  practice  either  by  registering 
the  houses  of  persons  taking  these  children  to  nurse, 
or  by  a  system  of  licensing,  combined  with  periodical 
inspection  by  properly  qualified  officers.  Government 
would  turn  their  attention  to  the  question  during  the 
recess,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  be  able  to  dis- 
cover means  which,  embodied  In  a  Bill,  would  ob- 
viate the  dangerous  abuses  to  which  attention  had 
been  directed. 

Before  Parliament  met  again,  however,  a  new 
Ministry  occupied  £he  Cabinet,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  baby-farming  until  the  famous  Brixton  case 
forced  upon  us  once  more  the  fact  that  the  business 
flourished,  and,  under  the  cloak  of  the  system,  the 
grossest  crimes  might  be  committed.  How  wide- 
spread the  evil  is  may  be  estimated  from  a  perusal  of 
a  letter,  signed  "A.  B.,"  published  in  the  Times  on 
the  14th  of  July  last. 

The  present  condition  of  our  law,  without  doubt, 
is  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  so  many  of  our 
social  troubles ;  and  the  disinclination  on  the  part  of 
our  law-givers  to  admit  any  principle,  which  they 
term  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  British  Jurisprudence, 
is  exceedingly  great.  The  actual  condition  of  many 
of  our  laws  permits  the  doing  of  wrong  ;  and,  like 
the  law  of  the  Spartans,  considers  no  sin  to  be  a  sin 
until  it  is  found  out. 

The  sentence  of  death  passed  upon  Margaret 
Waters  will  not  act  as  a  deterrent  to  others  as  might 
fondly  have  been  hoped.  Baby-farming  and  baby- 
murder  Avill  go  on  as  heretofore,  with  one  or  two 
slight  variations  in  the  present  system  ;  the  first  will 
be  that  baby-farmers  will  raise  their  prices,  having 
learnt  by  the  late  trials  that  they  are  running  greater 
risks  than  they  formerly  imagined  they  did  ;  they 
will  demand  such  sums  as  they  think  will  equipoise 
the  risk.  A  parallel  occurred  in  the  instance  when 
some  of  the  most  devoted  of  thoso  "  immaculate  " 
bodies,  the  London  Vestries,  with  a  sort  of  laudable 
activity,  attempted  to  sweep  out  prostitution  by  in- 
dicting the  keepers,  of  what  they  termed  "  houses  of 
ill-fame/'  for  nuisances.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  which  was  to  drive  a  number  of  the  bawds  into 
other  houses,  where  they  recommenced  business  at 
increased  charges,  while  deficiencies  in  accommodation 
were  made  up  by  certain  hotels  which  immediately 
becamo  brothels. 

The  second  effect  of  the  sentence  passed  on  Mar- 
garet Waters  has  already  begun  to  show  itself  in  the 
increase  of  infanticide.  Unfortunate  mothers  are, 
and  will  be,  unable  to  pay  the  advanced  prices  of  the 
baby-farmers,  and  so  will  be  themselves  tins  murderers, 
We  have  good  evidence  of  this  from  tin',  fact  that 
some  days  since  Dr.  Lankester  held  no  less  than  lour 
inquests  upon  infants  in  one  day. 

In  his  eloquent  Inaugural  Address  to  the  members 
of  the  Social  Science  Congress,  at  Newcastle-upon- 


Tyne,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  adverting  to 
permissive  legislation,  characterized  it  as  a  species  of 
legislation  anything  but  desirable,  indicating  at  once 
a  want  of  conviction  and  courage  on  the  part  of  the 
law-giver,  and  inviting  neglect  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Legislature  in  deference  to  local  prejudices. 

It  is  a  questionable  sort  of  legislation,  at  best,  that 
allows  harm  that  good  may  come  of  it ;  and  to  allow 
a  gross  evil  to  live  and  flourish,  in  its  own  grossness, 
in  order  that  an  occasional  prosecution  may  crop  up 
by  reason  of  some  advertising  groAvth,  is  monstrous. 
The  spirit  of  the  English  law  is  only  to  step  in  when 
actual  harm  is  shown  ;  but  it  is,  to  "say  the  least,  a 
very  imperfect  law.  When  one  instance  of  cruelty  to 
an  infant  sufferer  is  shown,  thousands  of  innocents 
are  undergoing  the  same  sentence.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  lunatic  community  were  regarded  in  very 
much  the  same  light.  If  they  became  troublesome 
and  burdensome  to  their  friends,  they  were  handed 
over  to  the  care  and  tender  mercies  of  strangers,  by 
whom  they  were  maltreated,  until  at  last  their  cry 
was  heard,  and  the  Legislature  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  asylums,  and  passed  permissive  laws  legalising 
such  institutions,  but  requiring  that  they  should  all  be 
registered  and  under  supervision  ;  and  also  that  every 
person  detained  as  a  lunatic  should  be  registered  and 
visited  by  commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose. 
However  imperfect  the  existing  Lunacy  laws  may  be, 
and  I,  for  my  own  part,  am  convinced  that  they  aro 
highly  defective,  yet  they  have  worked  a  vast  amount 
of  good,  and  have,  at  least,  saved  many  thousands 
from  the  ruthless  torture  with  which  the  aliens  used 
to  be  visited, 

If  our  Legislature  were  once  for  all  to  recognize 
the  necessity  for  baby-farms — I  will  call  them  nur- 
series— and  require  that  they  should  be  licensed, 
granting  a  licence  only  to  those  who  could  show 
themselves,  by  their  respectability,  entitled  thereto, 
and  subjecting  all  such  nurseries  to  more  or  less  fre- 
quent visits  from  commissioners,  invested  with  a 
sufficient  amount  of  power  to  deal  summarily  with  all 
abuses,  we  might  supply  a  present  need,  and  at  the 
same  time  wipe  out  one  of  the  greatest  blots  upon  our 
boasted  civilization. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  establishment  of 
more  foundling  hospitals  would  meet  the  difficulty, 
provided  that  in  these  institutions  were  embraced  the 
principles  of  some  of  the  French  foundling  institu- 
tions. 'But,  surely,  the  evils  of  the  French  system 
are  not  counterbalanced  by  the  good  derived  from  its 
adoption,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  the  mortality 
in  these  hospitals,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  is  90 
per  cent. 

Dr.  Tyler  stated  that  hospitals  on  the  plan  of 
that  of  the  Enfans  Trouves,  of  Paris,  tend  to  en- 
courage— 

1.  Illicit  connexion. 

2.  An  increase  of  illegitimate  births. 

3.  The  abandonment  of  illegitimate  children  by 
mothers  who  could  afford  to  rear  them. 

4.  The,  abandonment  of  children  horn  in  wedlock 
by  parents  not  desirous  of  large  families. 

In  the  last  century,  some  years  after  tin'  establish 
ment  of  tie'   Foundling   Hospital  in  Greal   Coram 
street,  that   charity  was.   on   the    responsibility   of 

Parliament,  thrown  open  to  indiscriminate  admission. 
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In  the  first  year,  the  number  received  was  3,296  ;  in 
the  second,  4,085  ;  in  the  third,  4,229  ;  and  during 
less  than  two  months  of  the  fourth  yearj.3,324  in- 
fants were'  admitted. 

After  this  time  the  system  of  indiscriminate  ad- 
mission was  abolished.  But  in  the  short  period  re- 
ferred to  no  less  than  14,934  infants  were,  in  this 
Metropolis,  cast  upon  the  protection  and  charity  of 
the  public. 

By  the  present  mode  of  admission  into  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  mothers  are  requested  to  make  per- 
sonal application.  The  father  of  the  child  must  be 
dead,  unknown,  or  not  to  be  found.  The  children 
are  put  out  to  nurse  in  colonies  in  the  country,  and  a 
premium  is  given  to  the  nurses  for  rearing  them  up 
to  a  certain  age. 

The  system  is  a  good  one„but  its  value  and  ra 
lies  in  the  registration  and  supervision  associated  with 
it.  And  if  what  has  been  done  by  the  Foundling 
Hospital  on  a  small  scale  was  carried  out  in  principle 
universally  and  by  the  State — viz.,  in  detail,  a  regis- 
tration of  all  births,  and  a  registration  and  super- 

i  of  all  the  women  who  took  nurslings  int 
houses — especial  attention  being  paid  to  the  food 
upon  which  infants  so  placed  are  fed,  and  sufficient 
authority  being  exercised  to  ensure  and  enforce  pro- 
per care  and  attention,  we  should  soon  have  an  end 
to  the  gross  inhumanity  which  so  shocks  us  that  we 
almost  shrink  from  reflecting  upon  it  I  will  men- 
tion one  means  by  which  baby  murder  may  be  lessened 
is  by  the  breaking  down  of  some  of  the  unreasoning 
and  stern  verdicts  of  society.  I  hold  it  to  be  a  dis- 
grace to  our  civilization,  and  to  our  boasted  Chris- 
tianity, to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  upon  the  poor 
girl  whose  only  fault,  after  all,  perhaps,  is  that  she  is 
human,  and  that  she  was  not  constituted  of  such 
frigid  stuff  that  she  could  congeal  into  stone,  and  re- 
sent the  soft  behests  and  imploring  tones  of  perhaps 
a  practised  seducer  ;  the  poor  girls  are  not  altogether 
bad,  and  that  they  should  be  outcast  and  despised  for 
an  error  is,  I  repeat,  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  and 
our  boasted  Christianity. 

In  suggesting  the  necessity  of  the  concession  of 
society,  I  am  not  propounding  an  impossible  propo- 
sition. In  the  sister  kingdom,  Scotland,  where  ille- 
gitimacy is  so  common,  that  the  number  of  such 
births  registered  in  the  year  often  exceeds  the  num- 
ber of  legitimate,  there  is  neither  the  vituperation 
of  society  nor  the  hatred  of  the  family  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  girl.  It  is  true  that  she  is  usually 
summoned  to  attend  the  kirk  session,  where  she  is 
admonished  by  the  minister  and  elders,  after  which 
she  returns  to  her  home,  and  her  offspring  is  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  her  brothers  and  sisters  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  So  common  is  this  state  of  things 
that  nobody  is  ever  shocked  at  it.  But  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  infanticide  as  a  common  practice  in 
Scotland  is  unknown.  A  valuable  provision  of  the 
Scotch  law  is  the  legitimation  of  all  bastards  by  the 
marriage  of  the  parents.  But  the  most  a  aluable  pro- 
vision of  all  afforded  by  the  Scotch  law  is  the  facility 
of  marriage.  If  the  father  of  the  child  has  made 
any  promise  of  marriage  to  the  girl,  she  can  claim 
him  as  her  husband,  and  the  marriage  stands  as  a 
legal  marriage  in  all  the  Scotch  courts  of  law.  And 
in  this  is  the  salvation  of  thousands  of  girls.     And 


so  perfectly  aware  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  all 
?  in  Scotland,  that  the  case  rarely  comes  to 
trial.  The  youth  accepts  the  fact  that  he  has  a  wife, 
and  without  any  further  question  causes  the  marriage 
to  be  registered. 

I  cannot  but  conceive  that  a  similar  facility  in 
England,  instead  of  revolutionizing  society,  would 
purge  English  society  of  that  maudlin  sentimentality 
which  is  the  prolific  parent  of  that  concealment  that 
fosters  crime.  It  is  true  that  we  should,  perhaps, 
bring  about  some  strange  mixtures  in  families,  but 
any  reflections  which  might  result  as  a  consequence 
would  be  cast  upon  the  proper  persons,  or  the  male 
members  of  the  community,  who  now,  as  a  rule, 
escape  and  are  held  harmless,  while  upon  the  poor 
girl  falls  the  scorn  of  the  world,  perhaps  the  remorse 
of  conscience,  and  the  crowning  misery  of  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  herself  and  her  infant  under 
overwhelming  disadvantages.  Can  it  be  wondered 
at  t]iat  in  the  slough  of  despair  the  mother  should  be 
tempted  sometimes  to  lav  violent  hands  upon  her 
child? 

And  now,  Sir,  in  conclusion,  I  must  apologise  for 
the  shortcomings  of  this  paper.  I  desire  to  lay  no 
claim  to  any  merit  in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the 
subject.  I  have  endeavoured  to  touch  upon  as  many 
points  as  possible,  my  object  having  been  that  of 
opening  discussion,  not  closing  it.  The  compilation 
of  this  paper  has  given  me  much  pleasure.  I  thank 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  your  kindness  in  lis- 
tening to  it ;  and  as  out  of  a  multitude  of  counsellors 
there  is  wisdom,  I  now  hand  over  the  matter  to  you, 
with  one  hope — viz.,  that  out  of  your  deliberations 
upon  it  may  come  some  action  which  shall  lead  to  a 
solid  and  a  permanent  good. 


ON    DISEASES    OF    THE    SKIX. 

By  J.  L.  Miltox, 
Surgeon  ta  St.  John's  Hospital. 

. — An  eruption  of  low,  flattened, 
red  p:\pules,  generally  very  small,  often  assuming  the  form 
of  a  general  congestion,  as  in  pityriasis  rubra,  or  of  limi- 
ted congestion,  as  in  tinea  circinata  ;  the  papules  some- 
times few  and  scattered,  at  others  numerous  and  confluent ; 
followed  by  death  and  shedding  of  the  cuticle,  infiltration 
of  the  cutis,  discharge  of  serum,  sometimes  puriform,  and 
formation  of  crusts.  In  some  cases  vesicles,  ill-formed 
bullae  or  pustules  may  complicate  the  disease,  especially  at 
the  outset;  accompanied  by  great  itching;  health  gene- 
rally somewhat  disturbed. 

Pathology. — Up  to  a  very  recent  period,  eczema  was 
classed,  with  scarcely  a  dissenting  voice,  among  the 
vesicular  diseases.*    When  in  a  paper,  read  some  years 


•  "  It  is  characterized  in  its  commencement  by  an  eruption  of  very 
minute  '■  Diseases  o;'  the  Skin,"  ls3-5,  p.  282. 

characterized  by  an  eruption  of  numerous  minute  transparent  yes 

sea  of  the  Skin,'1   IS-jJ,  p.  70.  on  of 

minute  lopland,  "Dictionary  of  I 

547.      "An  eruption  of  minute  acuminated  vesicles.1' — Good, 

.  of  small  ve- 
ss.  ''Manual  of  Disorders  of  the  Ski: 

lies  orcinai: ement  petites.'' — Cazenav  • 
1S3S,  p.  90.    "Une  inflan.:  -pean  charmc- 

n  de  vesicules  ordinairement  ar '. 
'.adtes  de  la  I  -  vesicules  sont  la 

ibitueUe  de  l'eczenvi." — Hardy,   '"D-eons  sur  lea 
Malad:-  5e"   par  le  devtloppement 

d'une  eruption  ce  vesicule?.''— Bazin,  "  Lesons  thtoriques  et  clini- 
ques,''  1 
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ago  at  the  Medico-Ohirurgical  Society,  I  opposed  this  view 
not  a  single  writer,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  M.  Devergie  and  Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  had  ever 
expressed  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  this  arrangement, 
and  even  these  two  authors  had  not  gone  so  far  as  to 
abandon  the  old  classification.  M.  Devergie  at  this  time 
seems  to  be  struggling  against  the  conviction  forced  on  him 
by  his  own  observations.  In  1857,  after  saying*  that  "  if 
eczema  be  a  vesicular  disease  by  virtue  of  its  morbid  ele- 
ment, the  development  of  the  vesicles  is  only  momentary, 
and  appears  at  the  commencement  of  the  attack  simply 
to  disappear  again  in  a  few  hours  ;  *  he,  in  other  respects 
leaves  the  classification  where  he  found  it.  What  M. 
Devergie  really  means  by  eczema  being  vesicular  by  virtue 
of  its  morbid  element,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  comprehend ; 
but,  as  the  fleeting  nature  of  the  vesicles  is  so  fully  ac- 
knowledged, we  need  scarcely  be  surprised  to  find  him 
stating  directly  after,  that  it  is  very  rarely  the  physician 
can  see  them  (the  vesicles),  and  that  their  covering  is  so 
thin  that  they  can  only  be  made  out  by  the  reflection  of  sun- 
light (! )  a  very  difficult  kind  of  vesicle,  I  should  say,  for 
anyone  to  find.  Yet,  a  little  further  on,  apparently  mis- 
trusting his  own  words,  we  find  M.  Devergie  describing 
eczema  as  a  punctiform,  reddened  state  of  the  skin,  dis- 
charging serum  abundantly — a  view  which  approximates 
much  more  closely  to  the  real  state  of  matters  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  Hunt,  too,  at  the  very  time  he  was  classifying  eczema 
as  a  vesicular  disease,  got  very  near  the  true  facts  of  the 
matter,  in  one  instance  at  any  rate.  He  says,t  in  speaking 
of  the  symptoms  of  a  case  of  this  affection,  "  the  vesicular 
character  was* not  distinctly  seen,  the  original  eruption 
presenting  rather  the  character  of  pajndw,  containing  no 
visible  fluid." 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the 
paper  alluded  to,  the  view  I  had  taken  up,  namely,  that 
eczema  is  really  not  a  vesicular  disease,  was  opposed  very 
decidedly,  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  it  would  be  op- 
posed now  by  many  writers.  Hebra,  McCall  Anderson, 
and  others,  however,  distinctly  admit  what  I  then  con- 
tended for,  viz.,  that  the  elementary  lesion  of  eczema  is 
not  necessarily  a  vesicle  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  go 
farther,  and  assert  that  it  may  be  an  erythema,  a  vesicle,  a 
papule,  or  a  pustule — a  view  which  will,  beyond  all  doubt, 
be  ultimately  adopted,  but  which,  to  my  thinking,  requires 
considerable  modification. 

This  change  of  opinion  seems,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
to  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  great  influence  exerted  by 
Hebra.  Not  long  ago,  Dr.  Hugenberger,  in  a  paper  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Petersburgher  Medicin  Zeitschrift,  and  of 
which  a  condensed  account  was  given  in  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Cutaneous  Medicine,\  treated  the  question  as  if 
no  person  but  Hebra  had  ever  touched  upon  the  subject. 
But  I  believe  Hebra  first  published  his  views  on  the  nature 
of  eczema  in  December,  1862,  in  the  Wiener  Medizinische 
Wochenschrift ;  whereas,  the  paper  I  speak  of,  in  which 
eczema  was  defined  as  an  inflammation  of  the  skin, 
followed  by  death  and  throwing  oil  of  the  cuticle  and 
discharge  of  serum,  and  in  which  I  expressly  denied  its 
vesicular  nature  and  described  pityriasis  and  tinea  circi- 
nata  as  capable  of  passing  into  decided  eczema,  was  read 
before  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  in  18(50  and  1861, 
and  a  translation  of  it  appeared  as  early  as  May  1861,  or 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Hebra's 
first  communication  on  the  subject,  in  the  very  journal  in 
which  he  first  made  known  his  views.  I  speak  under  cor- 
rection— M.  Hebra  may  have  anticipated  me,  but  I  can 
only  judge  from  those  dates  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
i  to. 

Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson  recognizes  six  ossential  varieties  of 
eczema: — 1.  The  erythematous  ;  2.  The  papular  ;  \i.  The 
vesicular  ;  4.  The  ichorous  ;  5.  The  pustular  ;  6.  The 
squamous.  The  arrangement  seems  to  be  essentially  faulty. 
The  erythematous  is  simply  a  variety  of  the  papular  form  ; 

*  "  Maladioa  de  la  Poau,''  p.  23J. 

,  "  A  Ouid-s  to  the  Treatmout  of  DboaiOJ  of  the  Usia,"  1857,  p.  118. 
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the  diffused  redness  arising  from  the  coalescence  of  a  mass 
of  papulae,  is  only  a  degree  of  the  other,  and  is  a  different 
state  altogether  from  genuine  erythema.  True  eczema  is 
not  vesicular  ;  the  vesicle,  as  I  hope  to  show,  is  an  accident, 
a  complication,  as  is  the  pustule,  while  the  squamous  and 
ichorous  forms  depend  for  their  existence  on  conditions 
incident  to  the  mature  state — not  the  origin — of  the  com- 
plaint, and  as  such  should  have  been  separated  at  the  very 
outset — unless,  indeed,  under  squamous  Mr.  Wilson  com- 
prehends those  cases  in  which  a  dry  squamous  state  pre- 
cedes, or  even  takes  the  place  of,  the  watery  stage,  a?  for 
instance  cases  of  eczema  siccum  of  the  hands,  feet,  and 
ankles. 

Hebra*  divides  eczema  into  five  kinds  : — 1.  Eczema 
squamousum  or  pityriasis  nigra — a  complaint  so  rare  in 
this  country  that  I  have  not  seen  an  instance  of  it  in  more 
than  sixteen  thousand  cases  of  skin  disease ;  2.  Eczema 
papillosum  or  lichen  eczematodes ;  3.  Eczema  vesiculosum 
or  solare  ;  4.  Eczema  rubrum  or  madidans ;  5.  Eczema  im- 
petiginosum  or  impetiginoid  eczema.  He  does  not  class 
eczema  as  a  vesicular  disease  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  ranges 
it  with  prurigo  ;  he  does  not,  however,  reject  the  vesicular 
form,  for  he  not  only  admits  eczema  solare,  but  saysf — 
"  While  in  one  case  the  eruption  of  vesicles  forms  the 
starting  point  of  the  eczematous  symptom?,  we,  in  another 
case,  see  red  scaly  spots  first  of  all."  In  other  words, 
he  recognizes  the  vesicle  as  a  necessary  lesion  in  one 
variety. 

I  cannot  say  that  this  arrangement  is,  to  my  thinking, 
satisfactory.  The  form  of  eczema  which  Hebra  considers 
essentially  vesicular,  eczema  solare,  is  simply  a  form  of 
true  herpes  and  totally  distinct  from  eczema.  He  only 
allows  forty-eight  hours  for  the  existence  of  the  vesicles  of 
acute  eczema,  whereas  the  true  vesicle  endures  a  much 
longer  course  ;  eczema  solare,  for  instance,  undoubtedly 
lasts  beyond  this  time.  Again,  he  maintains  that  eczema 
is  still  the  same  complaint,  whether  it  appears  under  the 
form  of  vesicles  or  papules,  and  this  view  he  upholds  on  the 
ground  that  an  artificial  eczema — as,  for  instance,  one  pro- 
duced by  rubbing  in  croton  oil — will  appear  in  the  form  of 
both  papules  and  vesicles,  according  to  the  part  it  is  rub- 
bed into,  a  view  which  some  writers  have  adopted  without 
appearing  to  have  examined  it  in  any  way.  But  with  all 
possible  deference  I  submit  that  it  is  faulty,  for  it  is  as  cer- 
tain as  any  fact  can  be  that  the  papular  form  of  eczema 
will  appear  on  the  very  places  where  we  at  times  see  un- 
doubted eruptions  of  vesicles  ;  for  I  need  scarcely  say  that 
both  are  occasionally  found  on  nearly  every  part  of  the 
frame.  It  seems,  therefore,  clear  that  there  must  be  a  fun- 
damental, essential  difference  between  the  process  which 
brings  forth  the  papule  and  that  which  generates  the  vesicle, 
and  that  difference  in  the  eruption  is  not  due  merely  to 
difference  of  site.  There  is  another  point  on  which  I  must 
also  differ  from  Hebra.  He  looks  upon  the  infiltration  of 
the  skin  and  the  itching  as  "  the  disease,"  a  view  in  which 
he  is  backed  up  by  Dr.  McCall  Anderson,  who  seems]:  to 
have  almost  literally  adopted  his  tenets.  I  consider  the 
essential  feature  of  eczema,  the  test  of  its  nature,  to  be  a 
chronic  weeping  surface,  which  I  have  never  yet  seen 
called  into  being  by  an  eruption  of  true  vesicles  or 
pustules. 

It  simply  requires  that  surgeons  should  judge  for  them- 
selves to  be  convinced  that  true  eczema  is  not  vesicular  at 
any  period  of  its  course.  It  was  not  without  considerable 
diffidence  that  I  first  hazarded  this  statement,  standing  as 
I  then  thought  1  stood,  quite  alone  in  this  view.  Having, 
however,  suffered  from  this  complaint,  I  had  on  numerous 
occasions  watched  the  development  of  the  morbid  pro 
hour  by  hour  from  the  very  beginning,  ami  had  long  before 
satisfied  myself  that  there  was  no  real  foundation  for  the 
view  so  generally  entertained.  Being  unwilling,  however, 
to  rely  exclusively  on  the  evidence,  afforded  by  my  own 

«  "  II  ui.ll. tufa  det  Bpec.ielleu  PAthologieundTherapio,  Uritk'i    1 

iiriti"  Ltetaung,"  tj.  aa7. 
t  Ibid.,  S.  887. 
*  Medical  Times,  1903,  Vol,  I.,  p.  V2, 
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case,  I  examined  with  a  good  lens  a  great  many  patients  of 
all  ages,  and  wrote  down  the  observations  just  as  they 
were  made  ;  but  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  vesicles  of  eczema. 
I  found,  it  is  true,  vesicles  enough,  but  none  which  passed 
into  a  weeping  surface.  Again,  on  reading  a  paper  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  in  which  the  old  doctrine  was 
upheld,  I  repeated  these  observations  with  all  the  care  I 
could  fancy  necessary,  but  the  result  was  the  same,  possibly 
the  reader  may  say  because  I  wished  it  to  be  so.  Some 
circumstances  were,  however,  noticed  which  probably  con- 
tribute to  support  the  view  so  generally  taught. 

(To  be  continued.) 


CASES  OF  PYELITIS  AND  RENAL  ABSCESS. 
By  John  Thorowgood,  M.D.  Loud., 

Senior  Assistant- Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Victoiia  Park. 

Pyelitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney, 
when  it  has  existed  for  some  time,  and  is  probably  asso- 
ciated with  some  calculous  formation  in  the  kidney,  is 
apt  to  lead  to  ulceration  through  the  mucous  membrane, 
and  suppurative  action  being  thus  set  up  in  the  renal 
substance  itself  a  true  renal  abscess  forms,  which  may 
open  in  various  ways,  and  gradually  wear  out  and  destroy 
the  patient.  This  fatal  result  is  illustrated  in  the  two  first 
of  the  following  cases  which  have  fallen  under  the  author's 
notice.  In  the  two  second  cases  the  pyelitis  was  simple, 
and  the  patients  both  seem  to  have  done  well,  as  no  renal 
abscess  seemed  to  form  in  either  case. 

Case  I. — Miss  H.,  xt.  thirty-five,  almost  crippled  with 
rheumatoid  arthritis  in  the  joints,  was  seen  by  me  some 
years  ago,  and  presented  the  following  symptoms  : — Face 
clear  and  flushed,  is  decidedly  hysterical,  and  complains 
much  of  pain  in  region  of  sacrum.  She  has  prolapse  of 
the  rectum,  and  a  certain  degree  of  uterine  displacement 
makes  micturition  difficult  and  painful.  With  the  urine 
is  pasted  much  pus,  also  from  the  bowels,  the  vagina,  and 
by  vomiting.  She  declares  she  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
discharging  pus  in  this  way  for  some  years,  and  various 
opinions  have  been  given  as  to  the  source  of  these  puru- 
lent discharges.  She  has  cough  and  expectoration,  but 
never  had  any  haemoptysis. 

On  examining  the  abdomen,  attention  is  drawn  to  a 
prominence  in  the  left  hypochondrium.  Passing  round 
behind  a  flaccid  bulging  tumour  is  felt,  which  varies  in 
size  at  different  date3  of  observation. 

I  considered  the  case  to  be  a  cystic  tumour  of  the  left 
kidney,  with  abscess  opening  into  stomach  and  intestine. 

In  four  months  she  died  of  exhaustion  and  constant 
vomiting.  The  post-mortem  examination,  for  the  notes  of 
which  1  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Dryland,  showed  some  adhe- 
sions at  base  of  left  lung,  and  pitches  of  tubercle  also.  In 
the  apex  ol  right  lung,  a  small  deposit  of  tubercle  was 
found  ;  heart  healthy,  liver  much  enlarged,  extending 
over  the  left  side  ;  the  colon  lay  between  the  ribs  and 
the  enlarged  liver,  a  fact  that  explained  the  existence  of 
a  tympanitic  space  dming  life  abruptly  bounded  by  per- 
fect dulness.  In  Dr.  Ballard's  book  on  the  u  Diagnosis  of 
Diseases  of  the  Abdomen,"  this  occasional  position  of  the 
colon  is  specially  alluded  to  as  important  to  bear  in 
mind. 

A  very  large  cyst  projected  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
left  kidney,  containing  much  pus.  The  ureter  on  this 
side,  all  the  way  down  to  the  bladder,  was  as  large  as  a 
finger,  and  full  of  pus.  Bladder  large  and  distended  with 
purulent  urine.  The  cyst  communicated  with  the  intes- 
tine, but  not  with  the  stomach,  so  far  as  could  be  made 


out.  !  No  Cidculi  were  found  in  bladder  or  kidney. 
The  early  history  of  this  case  was  never  clearly  noted 
down,  but  the  absence  of  calculi,  and  apparently  of  any 
distinct  occlusion  of  the  ureter  is  remarkable.  The  other 
kidney  appears  not  to  have  presented  anything  re- 
markable. 

Case  II. — A  gentleman,  set.  thitty-nine,  was  brought 
to  me  by  Dr.  Lawrence,  of  Wandsworth,  in  November, 
1868,  in  consequence  of  his  frequently  passing  blood  in. 
his  urine.  The  blood  comes  after  the  urine  has  passed, 
and  it  is  now  twelve  months  since  it  first  appeared. 
There  is  no  cedema  ;  pulse  100  ;  appetite  bad  ;  at  times 
vomiting. 

Lumbar  pain,  fulness  and  tenderness,  exUt  on  the 
right  side ;  over  the  bladder  there  is  very  little  ten- 
derness. 

The  urine  is  acid  ;  sp.  g.,  1,020,  highly  charged  with 
very  white  albumen,  and  full  of  pus  and  blood  corpuscles 
when  seen  by  microscope. 

The  haemorrhage  was  considered  to  be  of  renal  origin, 
and  the  right  kidney  to  be  in  a  state  of  degeneration. 
For  some  time  previous  to  death  the  urine  was  clear  and 
free  from  pus. 

In  February  this  gentleman  died.  The  post  mortem 
examination  was  made  by  Mr.  Bryant,  who  had  also  seen 
him  during  life,  and  the  right  kidney  was  found  to  be  a 
sac  full  of  pus,  the  ureter  also  full  of  pus  and  dilated  to 
within  one  inch  of  its  entry  into  the  bladder,  where  it 
was  impervious.  The  left  kidney  was  healthy,  but  double 
its  proper  size  ;  bladder  also  healthy. 

There  was  no  calculus  found  anywhere,  but  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  complete  occlusion  of  the  ureter  did  not 
take  place  till  some  short  time  before  death,  after  which 
the  urine  that  flowed  must  have  come  solely  from  the  left 
kidney,  and  was,  therefore,  clear  and  healthy.  Tiiis 
patient  was  always  a  free  liver,  and  very  intolerant  of 
medical  control.  I  only  saw  him  once  when  he  came  to 
my  house. 

Case  III. — A  young  man,  who  has  been  under  my  ob- 
servation for  nearly  two  years  as  a  hospital  patient  has, 
for  more  than  this  period  of  time,  observed  his  water  from 
time  to  time  to  be  very  turbid  with  thick  white  matter. 
This  thick  matter  abounds  in  albumen,  and  becomes  verv 
viscid  when  mixed  with  liquor  potuaa  It  contains 
abundance  of  pus  corpuscles.  Has  passed  blood,  but 
not  lately. 

The  right  flank  is  full  and  tender,  and  when  he  first 
came  under  my  observation  this  fulness  and  tenderness 
were  very  prominent  symptoms. 

The  man  has  kept  about  on  his  feet,  but  did  not  feel 
able  to  attend  to  his  duty  in  the  militia,  and  now  has 
almost  entirely  the  tenderness  in  the  flank ;  the  fulness 
also  is  hardly  perceptible,  and  the  urine  very  much 
clearer.  Attention  to  diet,  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
drinks,  and  the  persistent  use  of  the  tinct.  ferri.  per- 
chlorid.  have  been  the  curative  measures  in  this  case. 

During  the  time  this  patient  was  under  my  care,  I  read 
in  the  British  Medical  Journal,  for  June,  1869,  Dr. 
Edward  Mackey's  "  Keports  on  Cases  of  Pyelitis  treated 
with  the  Tincture  of  Cantharides."  I  tried  the  tincture 
in  plain  water  in  my  case,  but  did  not  observe  any  effects 
therefrom,  either  for  better  or  worse. 

When  we  find  a  patient  passing  quantities  of  renal  pus 
in  the  urine,  and  complaining  also  of  a  large  and  tender 
swelling  in  one  side,  we  certainly  may  consider  the  case 
as  a  rather  serious  one,  and  yet  with  all  these  ugly  symp- 
toms the  patients  not  rarely  get  well,  though  they  may 
still  retain  the  remains  of  an  indolent  tumour  iu  the  side, 
as  in  the  last  of  the  above  recorded  ea 

When  the  case  has  become  oneot  true  renal  abscess  with 
suppuration  in  the  substance  of  the  kiduey  itself,  I  con- 
sider the  prognosis  bad,  and  in  these  cases  there  is  at  times 
found  some  calculous  formation,  which  by  its  continued 
irritation,  has  led  to  the  fatal  suppuration  by  perforation 
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of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  -renal  pelvis.  As  long  as 
the  case  remains  one  of  uncomplicated  pyelitis,  ^ve  may 
hope  for  recovery,  even  though  the  turnout  be  of  some 
size,  and  the  amount  of  pus  discharged  considerable. 

Case  IV. — Was  that  of  a  woman,  xt.  fifty.  For  many 
years  she  had,  from  time  to  time,  passed  large  quantities 
of  pus  in  the  urine,  but  rarely  did  she  complain  of  much 
pain. 

The  right  flank  was  tender  on  pressure  and  a  very  dis- 
tinct tumour  was  perceptible  there ;  during  the  four  years 
in  which  I  have  observed  this  case,  I  have  noted  a  gradual 
cessation  of  the  purulent  discharge,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  swelling  has  very  greatly  diminished,  and  now 
the  woman  considers  herself  quite  well. 

In  this  case,  as  well  as  in  No.  III.,  the  patients  were 
well  able  to  walk  about,  and  they  were  encouraged  in  this 
practice,  as  I  believe  it  an  important  meaiib  of  keeping  the 
renal  pelvis  empty,  and  promoting  the  downward  passage 
of  its  purulent  contents.  Very  careful  habits  of  life,  and 
the  persevering  use  of  the  tinctnra  ferri.,  were  other  means 
that  decidedly  promoted  the  cure. 


THE  SEWAGE  QJJESTION. 


SPECIAL  REPOKT. 

(Prepared  expressly  for  the  Medical  Press.) 

No.  IX. 
TREATMENT  OF   SEWAGE  BY  FILTRATION^ 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  made  to  purify  sewage 
by  means  of  rude  processes  of  filtration  and  spontaneous 
precipitation,  but  they  have  never  been  successful  unless 
the  effluent  sewage  could  be  discharged  at  once  into  the 
sea,  or  into  a  tidal  stream,  for  none  but  the  grosser  par- 
ticles of  suspended  matter  can  be  thus   separated  from 


A  coarse  filtration  of  sewage  is  generally  practised  before 
it  is  distributed  upon  the  land  for  irrigation.  At  Aldershot 
and  Rugby,  for  example,  the  sewage  is  strained  through 
perforated  planks,  with  apertures  of  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  but  the  purifying  effect  is  not  con- 
siderable, for  the  amount  of  suspended  matter  in  the 
Aldershot  sewage  was  only  reduced  from  4377  grains  per 
gallon  to  35-01,  the  organic  matter  of  which  was  14*02 
grains  and  877  grains  respectively.  Even  with  a  more 
elaborate  system  of  filtration,  as  was  lately  practised  at 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  where  the  sewage  passed  through  a  fdtcr 
of  course  iron  slag  about  three  feet  thick,  and  then  through 
a  small  filter  of  coarse  vegetable  charcoal,  the  suspended 
matters  were  reduced  from  169 '81  grains  per  gallon 
to  32-31  grains,  and  the  soluble  matters  were  not  at  all 
affected.  In  this  case  the  flow  of  sewage  was  about 
915,000  gallons  per  day,  from  a  district  with  a  population 
of  about  50,000  persons  ;  and  as  the  sewage  flowed  through 
a  drain  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  the  suspended  matters 
were  completely  disintegrated  before  they  arrived  at  tho 
outfall  at  Troedyrhiew,  where  the  sewage  received  a  small 
quantity  of  caustic  lime  before  it  was  pasted  through  the 
filters  of  broken  slag  and  charcoal.  Tho  slag  filter  was 
219  feet  long,  5  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  deep,  and  the  char- 
coal filter  which  succeeded  it  was  7  feet  long,  3  feet  wide, 
and  2  feet  deep.  Samples  of  tho  sewage  were  taken  before 
it  entered  the  filters  and  after  it  left  them,  to  bo  discharged 


into  the  River  Taff,  and  the  following  are  the  results  of 
the  analysis  : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 

Raw  sewage. 

Effluent  water. 

Grains. 

Grains. 

Solid  matter  in  solution  . 

47-27 

33-07 

Chloride  of  sodium     . 

7-19 

5-76 

Organic  matter  . 

11-23 

6-94 

Ammonia  .... 

2-240 

1-582 

Ditto  organic      ... 

0159 

0-161 

Nitrogen  as  nitrates,  &c.    . 

o-ooo 

o-ooo 

Oxygen' required  to  oxydise 

1-231 

0-711 

Matters  in  suspension 

"  169-81 

32-31 

Organic  matter  . 

72-64 

14-11 

JVlineral  ditto 

97-17 

18-20 

Mr.  Strang,  of  Glasgow,  has  designed  an  apparatus  for 
filtering  the  whole  of  the  liquid  matters  discharged  from 
a  water-closet.  It  consists  of  a  box  about  three  feet  long, 
eighteen  inches  broad,  and  four  feet  deep,  having  a  filter- 
ing medium  composed  of  the  refuse  coal  ashes  of  the  house, 
the  filtration  being  upwards,  so  that  the  solid  matters  are 
retained  in  the  lower  part  of  the  vessel,  while  the  liquid 
portion  passes  away  through  the  ashes.  The  apparatus 
may  be  placed  in  connection  with  the  closet  or  the  outfall 
drain  from  the  house,  and  the  solid  matters  can  be  re- 
moved from  it  when  necessary.  The  apparatus  has  been 
tried  at  a  public  institution  in  Glasgow  with  about  200 
inmates,  and  has,  apparently,  worked  very  well.  Samples 
of  the  effluent  water  which  Ave  have  examined  have  been 
very  free  from  suspended  matters,  and  Dr.  Anderson 
reports  of  it  that  so  far  as  deodorizing  and  decolourizing 
the  fluids  are  concerned  it  is  perfectly  successful,  although 
it  allowed  the  soluble  portions  of  the  urine  to  escape  un- 
touched. The  composition  of  the  effluent  liquid  and  the 
retained  solids  was  as  follows  : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 


Total  solid  matter 
Organic  matter  . 
Fixed  salts 
Ammonia  . 
Phosphoric  acid 


Effluent  liquid.  Retained  solid. 


Grains. 

13-20 

312 
10*08 

(Vl<) 

0-40 


Grains. 

1136-00 

269-92 

166*08 

69*81 

67-93 


He  reports  that  when  the  retained  solids  are  mixed 
with  about  their  own  bulk  of  ashes,  they  form  a  .solid 
compost,  which  is  worth,  as  far  as  tho  ammonia,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  alkaline  salts  are  concerned,  about  i'Jd. 
per  ton,  but  that  by  an  improvement  of  the  apparatus  a 
good  deal  of  the  superabundant  water  might  be  got  rid  of, 
so  that  the  retained  solids  might  be  procured  in  a  more 
concentrated  state. 

Tho  late  Mr.  Austin,  of  tho  Local  Government 
was  of  opinion  that  sewage  might  bo  purified  by  me. 
portable  filters  placed  in  the  course  of  the  Be* 
Idler  receiving  the  sewage  of  about  3,000  per  OH  I.      'n  tins 
manner  the  solid  constituents  of  the  sewage  would  be 
received  into  the  filters  and  so  retained   before  they  had 
become  disintegrated  by  tho  meohanioal  action  ol   the 
stream,  or  by  chemical  decomposition  ;   and  when  groat 
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purity  is  required,  he  proposed  that  there  should  be  a 
second,  or  even  a  third  or  fourth  subsidiary  moveable 
filter  packed  with  broken  clinkers,  breeze,  or  gravel,  and  a 
layer  of  charcoal ;  and  he  enumerates  the  following  as  the 
advantages  of  thi3  method,  namely  : — 

"  1st. — The  filtration  is  easily  accomplished,   and  the 
great  r  part  of  the  fertilising  ingredients  are  re- 
tained in  the  solid  state  in  the  manure  box. 
'•'  2nd. — The  solid  sewage,  confined  in  a  portable  vessel 
and  surrounded  by  a  deodorizing  medium,  can  be 
taken  from  the  drains  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes 
and  conveyed  without  nuisance  to  the  place  destined 
to  receive  it. 
"  3rd. — The  fluid  part  rendered  innocuous  may  be  allowed 
at  once  to  escape  into  the  nearest  water-way,  thus 
dispensing  with  the  construction  of  large  and  costly 
conduits  for  its  conveyance  to  distant  outlets.' 
As  regards  the  profits  of  the  system  he  considered  that 
the  solid  manure  would  freely  fell  at  the  rate  of  i 
individual  per  annum,  and  that  with  2s.  6d.  per  head  per 
annum  for  the  dust  and  refuse  of  a  town,  there  would  be  a 
return  of  4s.  6d.  per  head  per  annum  ;  and  allowing  3s.  3d. 
as   the  cost  of  expenses,  &c,  in  working  the  system,  it 
ought  to  yield  a  clear  profit  of  Is.  3d.  per  head  of  the 
population  per  annum,  instead  of  the  usual  loss  on  interest 
ol  capital  sunk  in  irrigation  works.     Experience,  however, 
has    shown    that  the   filtration    of    sewage    is   not    suc- 
cessful or  satisfactory,  and  it  has  been  invariably  aban- 
doned wherever  it  has  been  tried,  as,  for  example,  at  Rugby 
and  Birmingham,  where  sand  filters  were  used,   and  at 
Chelmsford  and  Bilstou,  where  clinkers  and  ashes  were 
employed  ;  for  if  the  filtering  material  be  fine  in  its  tex- 
ture it  speedily  clogs,  and  if  it  be  coarse,  it  fails  to  remove 
other  than  the  grosser  particles  of  sewage. 


<L;f;iiin;uli.on.s  rf  famtyfr 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
October  17,  1870. 


John  Gay,  Esq.,   President,   in  the  chair. 

The  President  opened  tie  Ninety -eighth  Session  with  an 
Introductory  Address  "  On  the  Limitations  of  Surgical  Art."' 
The  speaker  was  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  address  a  vote  of  thanks,  proposed  by  Mr.  De  Meric 
and  seconded  by  Dr.  Richardson,  was  unanimously  accorded. 

Dr.  Andrew  Clark  then  read  the  paper  of  the  evening — 

ON    LOCAL    INFLAMMATIONS    IN    CERTAIN  DEFINED  CONDITIONS 
AS    CAUSES    OF    FULMONARV    FHT; 

The  author  said  that  hitherto  his  illustrations  had  been 
drawn  from  cases  of  pneumonia  and  pleurisy,  and  as  yet  he 
had  found  no  exception  to  the  laws  he  had  set  forth  as  regu- 
lating these  relations  to  phthisis.  In  the  present  paper  he 
proposed  to  take  his  examples  from  chronic  bronchitis,  which, 
though  a  less  common,  was  an  equally  efficient  agent  in 
bringing  about  phthisical  destruction  of  the  lung. 

'  1. — A  woman,  forty-eight  years  of  age,  was  admitted 
into  the  London  Hospital  for  chronic  bronchitis  in  June 
She  has  had  winter  cough  for  twelve  years  back.  Pen 
sounds  good  over  both  lungs  ;  with  the  stethoscope  sibilant 
and  sonorous  rales  are  heard  everywhere,  and  at  bases  there  is 
coarse  moist  expectoration  ;  pulse,  SO  ;  no  fever  or  night 
sweats.  She  was  treated  with  alkalies,  and  afterwards  with 
acids,  iron,  and  creasote  inhalations,  and  was  doing  well  until 
she  was  placed  on  a  more  liberal  diet,  with  beer  and  wine.  It 
being  obvious  that  the  change  did  harm  the  diet  was  reduced. 
This  displeased  her,  and  she  left  the  hospital.   In  three  months 


she  was  again  admitted  under  another  physician.  She  got 
worse,  became  feverish,  and  in  February,  1S67,  duluess  on 
percussion  in  the  supra-spinous  fossae  was  noted.  In  March 
lung  tissue  was  found  in  the  expectoration,  she  got  diarrhoea, 
and°died  in  the  following  May.  The  post-mortem  examination 
revealed  extensive  disease  in  the  left  lung,  the  bronchi  were 
thickened  and  dilated,  and  the  intervening  lung  tissue  was 
converted  into  a  dense  fibrous  mass  ;  a  few  small  cavities  were 
seen,  and  also  some  grey  tubercles  in  both  apices. 

2. — T.  L..  aged  sixty-five,  a  widow,  had  winter  cough 
for  ten  years.  On  admission,  had  much  cough  and  muco- 
purulent expectoration  ;  no  dulness  on  percussion  ;  sibilant 
rales  over  both  lungs  ;  pulse,  64  ;  temperature,  98.  This 
patient  gradually  declined  owing  to  a  nervous  shock  ;  she  got 
haemoptysis  and  diarrhcea,  and  signs  of  consolidation  about 
right  lung.     She  died,  but  no  post-mortem  was  obtained. 

.'—J.  W.,  aged  fifty-three,  a  dock  labourer,  had  bron- 
chitis over  twenty  years.  Four  years  ago  his  strength  failed, 
he  got  profuse  purulent  expectoration,  he  became  feverish, 
bronchial  breathings  and  crepitations  were  heard  over  his 
chest,  and  right  lung  became  consolidated  about  two  years 
later.  The  sputa  became  lumpy,  and  contained  areolar  of 
elastic  tissue.  Tn  December,  1S6*9,  the  urine  was  found  to  be 
albuminous,  and  in  the  following  April  he  died.     The  post- 

showed  dilated  tubes,  grey  tubercles,  and  small  cavities 
in  the  lungs. 

4.  —Mrs.  B.,  aged  sixty-one,  lives  in  Kent,  for  many 
years  subject  to  bronchitis.  In  1S64  general  health  failed; 
she  became  feverish,  and  bands  of  elastic  tissue  were  found  in 
the  sputa  ;  crepitation  heard  in  middle-third  of  right  lung. 
The  progress  of  the  disease  here  is  slow.  Pulse,  80  ;  tem- 
perature, 98.     The  patient  is  still  under  observation. 

In  concluding,  Dr.  Clark  said  that  the  chief  causes  of  phthi- 
sical complication,  in  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis,  appear  to  be 
repeated  colds,  over-feeding,  and  the  abu?e  of  stimulants. 
Loss  of  strength,  feverishness  afterwards  subsiding,  and  coarse 
■Mist  crepitations  were  signs  of  ihe  phthisical  condition. 
When  the  bronchi  ulcerate,  fibres  of  lung  tissue  are  found  in 
the  sputa.  Fibroid  or  tubercular  pneumonic  changes  in  the 
lung  follow,  but  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  usually  slow. 
By  meeting  feverish  complications  with  rest,  milk  diet,  and 
,  and  by  the  use  of  inhalations  of  iodine,  creasote,  or 
carbolic  acid,  and  appropriate  treatment  of  tonics  and  diet, 
the  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  greatly  retarded,  and  life 
indefinitely  prolonged. 

Dr.  SlUS  Thompson  agreed  with  Dr.  Clark  that  tubercle 
was  not  often  the  primary  mischief  ;  these  cases  showed  the 
value  of  early  treatment  to  avert  the  phthisical  complication. 

Dr.  Tiiorowgood  said  that  in  going  over  the  patient  record 
of  the  Victoria  Park  Hospital,  he  had  noticed  a  large  number 
of  the  cases  of  phthisis  to  have  had  their  origin  in  a  catarrh 
at  some  more  or  less  distant  date  antecedently.  This  bron- 
chitis was  probably  inefficiently  treated,  while  doubtless 
alcoholic  drinks  were  freely  taken  by  the  patient,  till  the  lung 
breaking  down  he  is  obliged  to  become  an  in-patient  of  the 
hospital. 

Dr.  Hare  said  that  we  must  not  rush  too  hastily  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  disease  was  of  catarrhal  origin.  Hospital 
patients  usually  referred  all  their  ailments  to  cold  caught. 
He  could  not  agree  with  Dr.  Clark  that  a  pneumonic  deprsit 
unabsorbed  at  the  end  of  three  months  would  never  go.  He 
had  observed  no  case  of  pneumonia  where  the  consolidation 
persisted  for  two  years  and  then  went  quite  away.  He  in- 
si.-ttd  much  on  the  value  of  counterjirritation  as  a  curative 
measure. 

Dr.  Semple  complimented  Dr.  Clark  on  his  accurate  reports. 
He  believed  such  cases  to  be  very  rare,  and  commonly  the 
sequence  of  events  was  the  very  reverse  of  that  stated.  Early 
tubercle  causes  the  bronchitis,  not  the  bronchitis  the  tubercle. 

Mr.  Siieiler  made  some  remarks  on  the  importance  of 
perfect  ventilation  as  a  preservative  against  path  i 

Mr.  Petek  Marshall  asked  if  Dr.  Clark  included  the  cases 
of  acute  phthisis  in  young  persons  as  sequela;  of  bronchitis. 

Dr.  Wiltshire  ii.quired  as  to  whether  there  might  have 
been  any  heart  disease  leading  to  mechanical  impediment  of 
the  circulation  and  haemoptysis,  which  might  have  caused  de- 
duction of  lung  ti- 

Dr.  Clark,  in  reply,  said  he  must  admit  Dr.  Hare's  case  of 
pneumonia  to  be  an  exception  to  the  rule  he  had  propounded. 
He  quite  agreed  with  Dr.  Hare  as  to  the  value  of  counter- 
irritation.  He  did  not  include  cases  of  acute  phthisis  in  young 
children  as  sequela?  of  bronchitis.     He  had  no  reason  to  think 
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that  there  was  any  mechanical  obstruction  of  circulation  likely 
to  cause  such  hemorrhagic  destruction  of  lung  as  he  had  him- 
self described  in  his  lectures  before  the  College  of  Physicians 
in  1866. 
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LIFE  INSURANCE.-No.il. 

The  concurrent  appearance  of  American  Life  Offices  in 
the  British  market  and  the  passing  of  Mr.  Cave's  Bill  for 
the  better  regulation  of  English  offices  naturally  suggest  a 
closer  attention  to  the  comparative  condition  of  the 
American  and  the  British  law  and  practice.  After  the 
scandalous  facts  which  came  to  everybody's  knowledge 
concerning  certain  English  offices  of  high  pretensions,  it 
was  evident  to  every  eye  that  legislative  interference  for 
the  protection  of  personal  and  family  interests,  largely  in- 
volved in  such  companies,  had  become  absolutely  necessary 
and  solemnly  incumbent.  Although  the  Act  now  in  force 
for  this  end  has  most  stringent  regard  to  Associations 
which  may  be  formed  in  future,  yet  it  makes  obligatory 
upon  such  as  already  existed,  periodical  statements  of 
accounts  placed  before  the  authorities,  the  public  at  large, 
and  the  parties  more  interested  especially,  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  constitute  at  all  events  some  guarantee  against  the 
repetition  of  that  wasteful,  not  to  say  fraudulent,  trifling 
with  the  hard  savings  and  the  rightful  expectations  of  the 
many,  of  which  the  revelations  of  the  year  of  panic  afforded 
abundant  and  sickening  proof. 

In  considering  the  claims  and  merits  of  American  offices, 
whether  as  confined  to  their  own  country  or  as  proposing 
to  transact  business  in  ours,  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  they  took  the  precedence  of  ours,  and,  in  fact,  set  us 
the  example  of  submitting  their  proceedings  to  the  periodi- 
cal inspection  of  public  functionaries  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  In  the  several  States  where  life  insurance  is 
carried  on  by  offices  established  within  their  bounds,  not 
only  is  it  compulsory  on  thoso  offices  to  report  program 
from  time  to  time,  but  special  commissioners  are  appointed 
to  look  after  them,  rigorously  to  examine  the  returns  made, 
and  officially  to  report  and  record  the  results  of  such  ex- 


amination. In  the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  as  in 
several  other  States,  each  Life  Insurance  Company  is  re- 
quired by  State  law  to  make  a  deposit  of  equal  to  twenty 
thousand  pounds  sterling  with  the  State  in  which  it  carries 
on  business.  The  Companies  are  further  called  upon  to 
produce  sworn  statements  annually  of  their  assets  and 
liabilities,  income  and  expenditure,  in  full  detail. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Commissioner,  with  these 
facts  before  him,  to  form  a  valuation  of  each  office,  upon  a 
basis  prescribed  by  law,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  for  the 
information  and  guidance  of  all,  the  amount  of  the  liability 
or  the  reserve  under  policies  outstanding.  This  important 
functionary  is  likewise  empowered  to  investigate  for  him- 
self the  affairs  of  any  particular  Company  which  may  be 
under  a  suspicion  of  being  in  a  condition  of  insolvency. 
If,  after  such  investigation,  he  see  just  occasion  for  prompt 
action  and  decisive  steps,  he  is  authorised  to  arrest  by 
legal  process  the  course  of  the  delinquent  office,  and  pre- 
vent its  management  from  continuing  to  do  business. 

Provided  always  that  this  important  and  responsible 
duty  is  confided  to  men  properly  qualified  and  of  inflexible 
uprightness,  the  arrangements  concerning  it  leave  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired.  Evasion  of  the  requirements  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  offices  by  false  swearing,  which 
would  prove  a  very  dangerous  resort.  Let  tricks  of  this 
sort  be  reasonably  suspected,  and  probing  investigation 
would  promptly  follow  ;  while  detection  would  lead  to 
instant  conviction,  and  conviction  to  rigorous  punishment. 
These  are  some  of  the  grounds  which  Englishmen  taking 
out  policies  in  an  American  office  would  have  for  per- 
suading themselves  that  the  risk  of  insurance  is  far  from 
being  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  Atlantic,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  straits  of  Dover  joined  to  a 
country  and  people  entirely  foreign  might  make  a  great 
difference  in  point  of  security  than  that  vast  ocean  joined 
to  a  country  and  people  that,  though  politically  foreign, 
are  in  law  and  language,  morals  and  manners,  our  next  of 
kin. 

The  State  laws  in  several  of  the  States  would  seem  to 
give  securities  which  may  be  admitted  to  be  so  far  quite 
satisfactory  and  perhaps  complete,  and  it  only  remains  to 
form  a  general  law  for  the  whole  commonwealth,  based 
upon  the  same  principles  and  adapted,  on  the  widest  scale, 
to  fulfil  the  same  useful  and  necessary  ends.  We  take  the 
liberty,  therefore,  of  suggesting  to  the  Government  at 
Washington,  through  their  respected  representative  at  this 
Court,  of  establishing  a  National  Bureau  founded  upon 
the  practice  of  individual  States,  and  resulting  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  distinct  Administrative  Department,  with 
uniform  laws  and  regulations  for  the  whole  country.    - 


CROYDON  SEWAGE  AND  THE  TOWN  WELL. 
Our  readers  will  perhaps  remember  that  in  an  article, 
No.  VII,  on  "  The  Croydon  Sewage  Farms,"  we  said 
"  that  according  to  the  analytical  inquiries  of  Dr.  Frank- 
land,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  the  chalk  well  in  Croydon, 
from  which  the  water-supply  for  the  town  is  obtained  El 
charged  to  a  large  extent  with  nitrates  and  the  other  <>\y 
dised  products  of  sewage."  This  statement  appears  to 
have  given  great  offence  to  some  of  the  good  people  of 
Croydon,  for  it  has  been  the  subject  of  angry  comment 
and  correspondence  in  a  local  newspaper,  The  Croydon 
Chronicle,  At  first,  our  statement  was  described  by  t  lie 
Editor  as  "  a  pure  invention,''  for  he  said  ho  was  quite  sure 
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that  Dr.  Carpenter  never  said  anything  of  the  kind.  In 
proof  of  our  veracity  we  gave,  in  our  issue  of  the  12th  inst., 
reference  to  the  published  writings  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  where- 
in he  states  that  he  and  Dr.  Frankland  had  publicly  dis- 
cussed the  question.  In  reply  to  this  we  are  now  met  by 
a  wrathful  declaration  from  Dr.  Carpenter  that  we  were 
not  justified  in  associating  his  name  with  the  subject, 
although  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  we  could  have 
done  otherwise,  seeing  that  he  and  he  alone  is  the  author 
of  the  statement  alluded  to,  and  that  we  should  have 
known  nothing  about  it  if  he  had  not  raised  the  question, 
and  put  it  into  print.  His  letter,  in  fact,  of  Saturday  last, 
to  the  Editor  of  The  Croydon  Chronicle,  affords  ample  proof 
of  this,  notwithstanding  that  it  also  exhibits  a  most 
anxious  desire,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  to  repudiate 
the  connection  of  his  name  with  Dr.  Frankland's,  and  to 
deny  the  facts  in  question,  for  he  says — 

If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  explain  how  this  idea  of  Dr. 
Frankland's  arose,  and  how  I  became  interested  in  it.  Dr. 
Frankland  had  stated  that  the  appearance  of  nitrates  and 
nitrites  in  potable  water  was  an  evidence  of  previous  sewage 
contamination,  and  that  such  water  ought  not  to  be  used  for 
dietetic  purposes.'  I  demurred  to  this  dictum  at  the  meeting 
of  medicul  officers  of  health  at  which  the  statement  was  made, 
and  asked  Dr.  Frankland  to  explain,  upon  his  theory,  why, 
according  to  his  own  analysis,  the  quantity  of  nitrates  and 
nitrites  in  the  Croydon  well  water  should  be  greater  when 
supplied  to  the  inhabitants  as  potable  water,  than  after  it  had 
been  contaminated  with  sewage  and  had  passed  over  the  Bed- 
dington  fields.  (It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  is  a  pecu- 
liarity common  to  most  waters  obtained  from  deep  chalk 
springs.) 

Dr.  Frankland  assumed  that  it  must  have  been  caused  b}' 
percolation  from  the  sewage  farm. 

I  at  once  objected  to  this  as  an  impossibility,  and  stated 
that  the  objections  against  it  were  the  following  facts : — 

1 — That  the  surface  of  the  water  in   the  well  was  higher 

than  the  surface  of  the  fields  irrigated  at  Beddington. 
2 — That  allowance  being  made  for  evaporation,  as  much 

water  ran  off  the  fields  as  ran  on  to  them. 
3 — That  the  River  Wandle  ran  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  well  towards  the  fields,  and  would  be  more  likely  to 
supply  the  well. 
4  and  lastly — That  the  analysis  of  the  water  from  the  well, 
made  by  Professor  Way,  twenty  years  ago,  corresponded 
very  nearly  with  that  made  by  Dr.  Frankland,  and  that 
that  analysis  was  made  years  before  irrigation  had  been 
practised  in  Croydon. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  discuss,  at  the  present  time, 
hese  several  questions,  but  merely  to  show  that  we  had 
good  authority  for  faying  that,  according  to  the  analytical 
inquiries  of  Dr.  Frankland,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Carpenter, 
the  Croydon  well  water  is  contaminated  with  the  oxydised 
products  of  sewage  from  the  irrigated  fields  at  Bedding- 
ton  ;  and  in  saying  this,  we  do  not,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  sup- 
poses, produce  his  name  as  a  witness  in  favour  of  the 
statement,  but  merely  as  the  authority  of  the  statement 
itself,  whether  he  is  in  favour  of  it  or  not. 

We  had  hoped,  a3  we  said  in  our  last  communication 
on  this  subject,  that  if  the  discussion  were  continued 
some  information  would  be  given  of  the  exact  condition 
of  the  scheme  for  forming  a  company  to  rent  and 
manage  the  sewage  farms  at  Croydon  ;  and  how  many  of 
the  towns  people  who  have  heard,  and  perhaps  seen,  so 
much  of  the  valuable  results  of  sewage  farming,  have 
taken  shares  in  the  project ;  for,  after  all,  the  most  prac- 
tical and  reliable  test  of  the  value  of  sewage  is  the  money 
confidence  reposed  in  it  by  those  who  have  really  had  ex- 
perience of  its  profitable  results,  and  have  seen  the  mag- 
nificent crops  obtainable  from  it  in  all  seasons.  On  this 
head,  however,  the  learned  Doctor  is  silent,  although  it 


would  undoubtedly  have  greatly  enhanced  the  interest  of 
the  discussion  if  he  had  in  some  sort  alluded  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  by  saying,  for  example,  that  he  himself  had  largely 
embarked  in  the  undertaking  ;  but,  perhaps  this  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  him,  for,  to  speak  metaphorically, 
whoever  heard  of  a  d»ctor  taking  his  own  physic  ? 


ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS  OF  ENGLAND. 

The  proceedings  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
this  College  were  as  satisfactory  as  they  were  important. 
Sir  William  Fergusson,  with  that  straightforward  and 
manly  determination  to  do  what  is  best  for  his  profession, 
which  we  always  admire  in  him,  adhered  to  his  determi- 
nation to  resign  his  examinership.  Mr.  Curling  also,  with 
his  high  sense  of  honour,  maintained  the  position  he  has 
taken  as  a  genuine  reformer  by  declining  to  become  a 
candidate  at  the  ensuing  electiou,  on  account  of  the  active 
part  he  took  in  securing  the  separation  of  the  anatomical 
and  surgical  examinerships.  By  this  action  he  practically 
carries  out  the  reform  he  has  done  so  much  to  bring  about. 
Of  course,  this  is  "  without  prejudice,"  as  the  lawyers  say, 
to  his  position,  in  case  he  should  at  a  future  time  come 
forward  as  an  examiner  in  surgery.  Indeed,  we  should 
say  it  ought  to  secure  him  the  next  surgical  vacancy.  No 
one  is  more  capable — no  one  more  respected,  and  we 
hope,  therefore,  to  see  him  occupy  a  post  for  which  he  is 
eminently  qualified,  and  which  his  present  abnegation 
should  certainly  secure  him. 

The  21st  section  of  the  Charter  of  1S43  has  hitherto 
been  a  dead  letter.  Now,  at  last,  the  College  is  fairly  in 
the  right  way.  We  have  actually  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  who  are  not  on  the  Board  of  Examiners.  The 
names  of  Fergusson  and  Curling  will  be  long  quoted  as 
those  of  men  who  gave  a  final  blow  to  the  obstructive 
policy  that  has  done  so  much  to  injure  the  College.  After 
this  may  we  not  look  to  them  as  leaders  ?  There  are 
several  other  points  of  importance  that  must  come  for- 
ward. The  Members,  as  well  as  the  Fellows,  desire  to 
have  some  privileges  in  their  College,  and  to  feel  some  tie 
to  the  great  institution  to  which  they  are  affiliated. 

May  we  hope  that  the  names  of  Fergusson  and  Curling 
may  yet  appear  at  the  head  of  the  long  list  of  those  who 
wish  ri"ht  to  be  done  ? 


MORTALITY  AND  REGISTRATION  IN  DUBLIN. 

The  Registrar-General's  Report  for  the  quarter  ending 
October  1  has  just  appeared,  and  as  it  affords  some~con- 
siderations  of  interest,  wa  append  an  abstract  : — 

Births. — In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  number 
of  births  registered  amounted  to  2,034,  being  equal  to  an 
annual  ratio  of  1  in  39,  or  26  in  every  1,000  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  number  of  births  registered  north  of  the 
river  Liffey  was  1  in  32,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  only  1  in  43  of  the  population.  In  Rathmines, 
Donnybrook,  Blackrock,  and  Kingstown,  the  number  was 
only  1  in  46  of  the  population.  There  were  registered  in 
London  during  the  same  period  26,953  births,  being  equal 
to  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in  30,  or  34  in  every  1,000;  in 
Glasgow  1  in  25,  or  40  per  1,000  ;  and  in  Edinburgh  1  in 
27,  or  37  in  every  1,000. 

Deaths. — The  number  of  deaths  registered  in  the  Dublin 
District  affords  an  annual  ratio  of  1  in  48,  or  21  in  every 
1,000. 
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Diseases. — The  deaths  from  diarrhoea  registered  during 
the  quarter  amounted  to  168,  showing  an  increase  of  50 
as  compared  with  last  year ;  of  the  total  deaths  regis- 
tered, 1  in  every  9'8  resulted  from  diarrhoea.  92  deaths 
were  caused  by  scarlet  fever,  or  1  in  every  18  of  all  the 
deaths.  13  deaths  were  referred  to  measles  against  last 
year's  80  deaths.  77  deaths  were  caused  by  fever — viz., 
24  by  typhus,  28  by  typhoid  or  enteric,  and  25  by  simple 
continued  fever.  The  assigned  caused  of  death  in  138 
instances  was  convulsions.  23  deaths  were  ascribed  to 
croup,  26  to  whooping-cough,  and  3  to  diphtheria.  Bron- 
chitis was  the  cause  of  109  deaths  ;  and  pneumonia,  or 
inflammation  of  the  lungs,  of  18.  82  deaths  resulted 
from  heart  disease  ;  5  from  aneurism  ;  and  2  from  peri- 
carditis, or  inflammation  of  the  heart's  covering.  Disease 
of  the  liver,  unspecified,  was  the  cause  of  28  deaths  ; 
hepatitis,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver,  of  3  ;  and  jaundice 
of  1.  Kidney  disease,  unspecified,  caused  8  deaths ;  ne- 
phria,  or  Bright's  disease,  6  ;  and  inflammation  of  the 
kidneys  2.  205,  or  1  in  every  8  of  the  total  deaths,  re- 
sulted from  phthisis,  or  pulmonary  consumption.  Me- 
senteric disease  contributed  49  deaths  ;  hydrocephalus, 
or  water  on  the  brain,  38,  and  scrofula  11.  Cancer 
proved  fatal  in  35  instances.  The  proportion  north  of 
the  Liffey  was  1  in  42  ;  and  the  number  south  of  the 
river  1  in  48.  In  Rathmines,  Donnybrook,  Blackrock, 
and  Kingstown  the  number  of  deaths  registered  was  1  in 
62.  The  ratio  of  deaths  registered  in  London  was  1  in 
43,  or  23  in  every  1,000  ;  in  Glasgow  1  in  39,  or  26  in 
every  1,000  ;  and  in  Edinburo'  1  in  44,  or  23in  every  1,000. 

The  most  obvious  inference  from  these  figures  is  that 
the  system  of  registration  is  evidently  quite  inefficient, 
and  the  returns  accordingly  untrustworthy,  except  as  an 
approximation  to  the  truth.  The  statistics  tell  us  that 
the  biiths  in  Dublin  were  only  1  to  every  39  persons, 
while  we  know  that  in  London  they  were  1  in  30,  in 
Glasgow  1  in  25,  and  in  Edinburgh  1  in  27.  In  any  case, 
so  serious  a  discrepancy  as  this,  especially  as  representing 
the  proverbial  fertility  of  Irish  parents,  would  entirely 
discredit  the  accuracy  of  the  returns,  and  that  conclusion 
is  irresistibly  confirmed  by  the  observation  of  the  figures 
for  each  side  of  the  Liffey  in  the  same  city.  We  are  in- 
formed that  residents  to  the  north  of  the  Liffey  have 
children  at  the  rate  of  1  in  32,  while  those  on  the  south 
side  are  prolific  only  to  the  extent  of  1  in  43,  and  those 
in  the  suburbs  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  46.  Making  al- 
lowance for  the  supposed  greater  fructification  of  Irish 
mothers  than  their  English  sisters,  we  should  calculate 
that  the  ratio  of  1  birth  to  27  persons  in  English  and 
Scotch  cities  ought  to  lead  us  to  expect  a  proportion  of  at 
least  1  in  23  in  Dublin,  and  thus  we  are  bound  to  con- 
clude that  nearly  one-half  of  all  the  births  in  the  south 
side  of  Dublin  are  never  registered  at  all. 

This  conclusion  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  by  us,  inas- 
much as  it  will  all'urd  occasion  for  comment  as  to  the 
inefficiency  of  medical  men  as  registrars  in  comparison  to 
the  police,  to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  entrust  the  duty 
of  collecting  these  records.  We  are  not  altogether  certain 
that  such  a  conclusion  would  be  a  just  one,  believing  that 
unnecessary  difficulties  are  interposed  by  the  Act  in  the 
way  of  parents  desiring  to  register  their  children's  birth*. 
No  person  who  has  not  been  actually  present  at  the  birth 
can  k'ive  the  information,  and  that  person  has  to  go  a 
distance  on  a  given  day,  and  perhaps  lose  much  time  in 
doing  so. 


Amongst  the  poorest  classes  there  is  often  neither 
doctor  or  nurse  present  at  the  birth,  and  the  duty  of 
registration  is  thus  confined  to  the  mother  or  the  old 
woman  who  lent  a  helping  hand,  one  or  both  of  whom 
may  be  engaged  or  sick,  and  neither  of  whom  is  likely  to 
give  themselves  much  trouble  about  registration.  The 
fee  is  not  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  the  doctor's  Avhile 
to  go  to  the  mother,  and  the  mother  may  not  be  able  to 
go  to  the  doctor,  and  so  the  case  is  left  unnoticed. 


About  the  War  and  Wounded 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  Deputy-Inspector 
Gordon  and  Surgeon-Major  Wyatt  were  sent  by  the  Army 
Department  to  report  on  the  French  hospitals,  &c.  They 
are  now  shut  up  in  Paris  and  have  taken  their  part  in 
doing  what  they  can  in  that  position.  We  hear  through 
a  private  letter,  per  balloon-post,  that  our  esteemed  con- 
frere and  contributor,  Dr.  Gordon  was,  on  some  days, 
very  fully  occupied  in  attending  to  the  wounded  brought 
in  after  the  late  sorties.     We  look  forward  with  interest 

to  the  reports  that  will  be  made. 

*  * 
* 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  utility  of  subsidising 
the  belligerent  Governments  by  giving  them  money  for  the 
wounded,  there  can  be  no  such  scruple  about  the  fund  for 
distressed  peasantry  of  the  North-east  of  France  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Daily  News  and  to  which  we  have  previously 
alluded. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Bullock,  the  upaid  agent  of  the  Fund,  de- 
scribes the  whole  country  round  about  Sedan  as  having 
been  desolated  by  the  war.  The  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion of  one  village — which  he  speaks  of  as  the  type  of  hun- 
dreds— is  thus  described  : — "  There  reigns  at  this  moment 
sad  want  and  distress  everywhere — not  yet  absolute  dearth, 
but  plain  unmistakeable  famine  is  advancing  with  fearfully 
rapid  strides,  with  pestilence  in  its  wake.  The  famine 
may  be  stayed  by  help  from  without,  and,  if  we  can  stay 
the  famine,  the  pestilence,  it  may  be  hoped,  may  be  stayed 
too.  In  some  villages,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  an  almost 
clean  sweep  has  been  made  of  every  conceivable  article 
of  food,  clothing,  or  furniture  ;  the  savings-banks  have,  of 
course,  stopped  payment  in  Sedan,  where  those  of  the  pea- 
sants who  made  any  provision  for  the  future  had  dep 
The  cattle-plague  is  carrying  off  those  of  their  cattle  not 
carried  off  by  the  Prussians.  Their  pigs  and  poultry  Jiavo 
vanished  ;  typhus  and  small-pox  are  ravaging  the  wasted 
villages;  the  cloth-weaving,  which  is  combined  with  agri- 
culture in  the  villages  about  Sedan,  is  at  a  standstill  ; 
there  is  no  seed  to  sow  ;  their  unthreshed  corn  was  either 
consumed  by  the  German  cavalry,  or  wantonly  strewn  about 
the  fields  for  the  bivouacs."  The  reader  may  easily  till 
in  this  fearful  outline.  Mr.  Bullock  has  found,  in  the 
course  of  his  inquiries,  that  in  all  this  district  Dot  merely 
the  comforts  but  the  necessaries  of  life  are  wanting.  With 
the  means  at  his  command  be  cannot  afford  to  supply  the 
iufferera  with  such  essentials  as  mattresses,  coffee,  and 
sugar,  but  ho  is  obliged  to  confine  the  expenditure  of  tin- 
fund  placed  at  hi.s  command  to  the  purchase  solely  of 
bread,  lard  for  cooking  the  potatoes  whieh  yet  remain, 
blankets,  and  warm  llannel  clothing  for  women  and  chil- 
dren, especially  for  the  littlo_childrou,  who  are   perishing 
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for  want  of  it.     "  A  month  hence,"  says  Mr.  Bullock,  u  it 

may  be  too  late." 

*  * 

• 

The  large  sums  that  have  been  raised  by  the  charity  of 
Englishmen  have,  no  doubt,  been  difficult  to  apply,  and 
■we  are  not  surprised  at  the  complaints  that  have  been  made 
as  to  its  administration.  We  have  commented  from  week 
to  week  on  the  matter,  and  even  predicted  such  complaints. 
It  was  next  to  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  We 
would  ruaks  all  allowance  for  mistake  and  hurry.  English 
people  have  a  knack  of  being  ready  when  the  war  is  half 
over.  We  feel,  however,  the  gravest  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  handing  over  the  two  sums  of  .£20,000  are 
equal  sums  to  each  belligerent.  Such  a  donation,  although 
expressly  stipulated  to  be  used  only  for  the  wounded — is 
a  subsidy  for  each — for  it  only  sets  free  a  similar  amount 
for  warlike  purposes.  We  doubt  if  many  of  the  contri- 
butors to  the  fund  would  have  subscribed  had  they  known 
that  the  money  would  be  applied  in  this  way.  We  have 
no  wish  to  find  fault,  but  we  feel  strongly  on  the  point, 
and  we  fear  this  is  not  the  only  weak  point  in  the  Na- 
tional Society.  So  many  complaints  have  been  made  that 
we  do  not  like  to  repeat  them,  but  this  one  involves  a 
great  principle.  As  to  the  statements  of  partiality  that 
have  been  made  in  some  quarters,  we  hope  better  things 
and  assure  our  contemporaries  that  no  one  sees  partiality 
so  soon  as  your  thorough-going  partisan.  It  is  the  strongest 
partisans  of  France  who  have  cried  out  on  this  score. 

»  * 
* 

One  more  special  complaint  has  been  made — started  by 

the  Society  itself — it  is  said  the   Committee  is  so  small 

that  they  are  all  overworked.     We  cannot  but  think  there 

are  many  gentlemen  who  would    give   their  aid   freely 

enough.     Work  may  be,  in  some  cases,  more  useful  than 

money,  and  is  often  given  at  a  greater  sacrifice,  though 

just   as  readily.     We  know  one  or  two  who  have  been 

ready  thus  to  help  on  the  good  work,  and  there  must  be 

others.     The  Committee  is  no  doubt  much  too  small,  and 

now  the  Fund  has  become  so  large,  a  better  organisation 

should  be  established. 

Little  is  really  known  of  the  condition  of  Metz.  Cor- 
respondents give  most  contradictory  accounts  in  the  asser- 
tion of  deserters  and  prisoners.  The  following  is  a  hope- 
ful statement  from  the  Telegraph  : — 

' '  The  prisoners  taken  in  the  affair  at  Peltre,  of  which  I 
wrote  in  my  last  letter,  were  sent  out  of  Metz  yesterday  (Oct. 
1),  to  be  exchanged.  They  describe  their  treatment  as  of  the 
best.  They  were  served  twice  a  day  with  excellent  soup  made 
from  horseflesh,  and  also  a  sufficiency  of  bread.  The  only 
thing  that  seemed  to  be  wanting  was  salt,  which  they  say  is 
now  served  out  only  to  the  officers.  They  describe  the 
French  troops  as  being  in  excellent  spirits,  and  say  that  the 
soldiers  talked,  laughed,  and  joked  with  them  in  the  moat 
friendly  way.  They  were  not  subjected  to  any  examination 
respecting  the  disposition  of  troops,  or  anything  at  all  con- 
nected with  the  arrangements  of  the  German  army  ;  nor 
were  they  ever  visited  by  any  General  officer  ;  but  quarters 
were  immediately  assigned  to  them  in  the  suburb  of  Le  Sablon, 
where  they  were  exceedingly  well  treated,  and  eventually 
sent  with  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  nearest  Prussian  outpost. 
Their  report  only  tends  to  confirm  the  opinion  I  have  alreadv 
expressed  in  your  columns,  that  Metz  la  Pucelle  will  not  be 
taken  before  winter  shall  have  tried  the  resources  and  consti- 
tutions of  the  German  army.  ■ 

Other  accounts  repeat  the  distressing  statements  we 
have  previously  published.    If  we  turn  our  attention  to 


the  besiegers,  we  have  only  confirmatory  evidence  of  the 
extent  of  disease  on  which  we  have  already  commented. 
To  the  epidemics  is  now  added  the  dreaded  epizootic.  The 
Daily  News  correspondent  with  the  German  army  before 
Metz,  gives  the  following  sad  account  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  inform  you  of  the  increased  and 
fearful  prevalence  of  the  cattle  plague  among  the  vast  herds 
of  cattle  which  have  been  accumulated  in  our  rear  for  the 
supply  of  the  Prussian  troops.  The  plains  between  Eemilly 
and  Bazancourt,  and  around  the  latter  village,  are  strewn 
with  the  dead.  Whole  hards  have  perished.  Isolation  is  im- 
practicable, nor  is  it  possible  to  keep  fresh  arrivals  off  the 
ground  infected  by  their  predecessors.  The  orders  are  impera- 
tive that  the  animals  which  have  died  of  this  mysterious  pes- 
tilence shall  be  buried  as  soon  as  possible,  just  as  they  have 
fallen.  From  personal  observation,  however,  I  can  state  that 
this  order  is  not  always  complied  with,  and  its  enforcement 
must  be  almost  impossible  where  the  herds  cover  so  large  an 
area  of  ground,  and  the  supervision  must  necessarily  be  per- 
functory. Many  a  hide  is  taken  off  these  dead  bullocks  be- 
fore they  are  buried,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe  find  then- 
way  into  the  bottoms  of  the  waggons  belonging  to  the  hordes 
of  carriers,  market- tenders,  and  what  not,  that  come  over  the 
frontier  towards  Saarlouis,  Triers,  and  Luxembourg.  If  the 
people,  therefore,  knowingly  admit  the  unclean  thing  within 
their  borders,  their  blood  be  on  their  own  heads.  Probably 
the  hides  are  smuggled  into  the  tanneries  without  the  cogni- 
sance of  the  authorities.  But  the  question  is  one  of  deep  in- 
terest for  Britain.  No  doubt  the  regulations  for  the  import 
of  five  cattle  from  the  Continent  are  framed  so  as  to  be  ef- 
fectual against  the  admission  of  disease.  But  Leadenhall  and 
Bermondsey  need  be  told  that  consignments  of  '  wet  hides ' 
occasionally  come  over  from  Continental  ports,  and  it  is  no 
impossible  thing  that  some  of  the  surreptitious  windfalls  from 
Bazancourt  and  Remilly  may  find  their  ways  into  these 
parcels."' 

Leave  of  Absence  of  Medical  Men  from 
India. 

A  revised  compilation  of  General  Orders  has  been 
issued  by  the  Commander-in-Chief,  in  supersession  of  the 
compilation  promulgated  in  186S.  It  provides,  as  regards 
medical  officers,  that  the  application  for  leave  of  absence 
for  a  medical  officer  can  be  proper  only  when,  the  regi- 
ment being  healthy,  the  attendance  of  one  of  the  medical 
officers  can  for  a  time  be  dispensed  with,  or  that  the  in- 
dulgence of  leave  of  absence  to  any  particular  medical 
officer  is  an  object  of  most  material  importance  to  his 
private  concerns  or  to  the  state  of  his  health.  Deputy- 
Inspectors-General  of  Hospitals,  previous  to  availing 
themselves  of  privilege  leave,  must  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Commander-in-Chief  through  divisional  commanders 
anl  the  inspector-general.  Leave  to  medical  officers  on 
private  affairs  is  restricted  to  one  year. 


The  Fever  Epidemic  in  Liverpool. 

The  Union  authorities  of  Liverpool  are  exercising  a 
praiseworthy,  if  tardy,  energy  in  the  repression  of  the 
fever  epidemic,  and  the  disinfection  of  the  districts  in 
which  it  is  most  rife. 

It  appears  from  the  proceedings  of  the  staff  sub-com- 
mittee that  they  have  resolved  to  authorise  the  medical  offi- 
cer of  health  to  provide  such  a  number  of  carts,  and  engage 
such  men  as  might  be  necessary  for  efficiently  carrying 
out  the  work  of  disinfection  in  houses  where  fever  oc- 
L  The  clerk  of  the  Toxteth  Guardians  had  written 
to  the  sub-committee  to  the  effect  that  the  guardians  were 
prepared  to  incur  the  responsibility  of  destroying  worth- 
less beds  used  by  poor  persons  suffering  from  fever,  if  the 
committee  would  undertake  the  removal  of  the  bed?. 
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The  guardians  also  thought  that  the  disinfection  of  the 
clothing  was  likewise  of  great  importance,  and  they  there- 
fore proposed  providing  clothing  for  those  who  had  not  a 
change,  to  allow  of  disinfection. 

Alas  !  why  is  it  that  all  the  ardour  of  the  sanitary 
authorities  should  be  reserved  until  the  enemy  is  at  the 
gates,  and  the  defence  too  late.  Liverpool  is  excep- 
tionally well  provided  for  in  sanitary  matters.  It  is 
liberal  enough  to  pay  a  salary  worth  the  acceptance  of  a 
thoroughly  good  sanitary  officer,  and  its  sanitation  is 
accordingly  ten  times  better  cared  for  than  that  of  other 
cities.  And  yet  how  short  a  way  it  approaches  to  per- 
fection. 


Hear !    Hear  ! 

"We  read  in  the  British  Medical  Journal : — 

"The  British  Medical  Association  never  appears  to 
greater  advantage  than  when  occupying  itself  with  ques- 
tions of  public  medicine,  it  addresses  its  energies  to  the 
solution  of  problems  of  sanitary  organisation." 

Such  a  declaration  should  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
as  a  mediseval  decoration  of  the  Council  chamber,  and 
then  perhaps  the  administration  of  the  Association  could 
spare  something  more  than  a  thousandeth  of  its  income 
for  those  purposes  which,  we  are  told,  are  the  brightest 
jewels  in  its  crown. 

The  New  Session. 
The  number  of  entries  is  eighteen  more  than  last  year. 
The  total  number  of  studeuts  now  pursuing  their  careers 
in  the  eleven  London  Schools  reaches  the  figure  of  1,293. 
Guy's  heads  the  list  again,  having  102  new  entries. 
Charing  Cross  Hospital  is  at  the  bottom  with  9  new 
entries.  The  remainder  are  distributed  amongst  the 
several  schools.  The  freshmen  altogether  in  London 
are  433. 


Pharmacy  in  Medical  Schools. 

The  University  of  Durham  College  of  Medicine  at 
Newcastle  has  arranged  a  curriculum  for  Pharmaceutists, 
which  seems  to  promise  well  ;  and  those  actually  engaged 
in  pharmacy,  who  enter  during  the  next  twelve  months, 
may  have  a  perpetual  ticket  for  the  whole  for  £6  6s.  We 
advise  all  who  can  to  profit  by  it.  It  includes  botany, 
materia  medica,  chemistry,  and  pharmacy.  Now,  the 
three  first  are  taught  in  every  school  of  medicine,  and  the 
last  should  be  also.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  at  any 
rate,  that  the  instruction  in  pharmacy  might  be  advan- 
tageously placed  under  the  superintendence  of  professors 
of  materia  medica,  whenever  they  felt  able  and  were  wil- 
ling to  take  it. 

The  writer  has  seen  in  many  ways  the  immense  value 
of  a  knowledge  of  pharmacy,  and  has  observed  numerous 
instances  in  which  such  knowledge  would  have  benefited 
his  brethren.  He  can  trace  a  certain  degree  of  success  to 
an  intimate  and  practical  acquaintance  with  pharmacy. 
Although  he  would  willingly  see  the  two  callings  as  far  as 
possible  separated,  he  thinks  every  medical  man  should 
Q  ii' lerstand  pharmacy.  He  thinks  no  one  can  be  said  to 
be  lip  in  his  Materia  medica  who  is  ignorant  of  pharmacy, 
and  he  considers  that  every  physician  and  surgeon  should 
be  able  to  dispense  his  own"  prescription.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  too  many  familiar  instances  that  such  is  not  the 
case. 


The    London   Hospital. 

Our  readers  know  that  at  this  large  hospital,  the  assis- 
tant officers  are  after  seven  years'  service  promoted  to  full 
rank,  even  although  they  may  not  have  any  change  of 
duties.  Under  this  regulation,  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson, 
F.R.C.P.,  has  lately  become  full  physician  to  the  hospital. 

At  the  London  too,  the  assistant-physicians  aud  assis- 
tant-surgeons, enjoy  some  other  privileges,  and  in  many 
other  respects  there  is  great  liberality  at  this  hospital. 
There  have  been  some  recent  improvements,  to  which  we 
propose  shortly  to  direct  more  particular  attention. 


Yellow  Fever. 
We  learn  that  an  outbreak  of  this  disease  has  given 
some  trouble  at  New  York.  The  Board  of  Health  after  in- 
vestigation, has  pronounced  that  such  is  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  and  quarantine  hospitals  have  been  called  into 
use.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  brought  in  the  first 
instance  to  Brooklyn  Docks,  by  vessels  from  infected  ports, 
arriving  as  early  as  last  August,  and  to  have  been  smoulder 
ing  ever  since.  It  is  believed  that  deaths  among  the  troops 
on  Governor's  Island,  returned  as  due  to  remittent,  have 
usually  been  caused  by  yellow  fever,  and  now  that  it  is 
decided  to  be  amongst  the  citizens,  very  active  measures 
have  been  taken. 


Unattached  Students. 
At  Oxford  the  Vice-Chancellor,  the  Rev.  the  Principal 
of  St.  Mary  Hall,  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Wingfield,  M.  A ,  Fellow 
of  All  Souls,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Kitchin,  M.A.,  Christ  Church, 
and  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Ward,  M.  A,  Magdalen  Hall  (censors), 
have  just  issued  their  report  on  the  working  of  the  new 
system,  under  which  students  can  enter  the  University  of 
Oxford  without  being  attached  to  the  College  or  Hall.  The 
report  says  : — "  During  the  year  ending  with  the  Trinity 
Term,  1870,  the  delegates  in  charge  of  students  not  attached 
to  any  College  or  Hall  have  entered  forty-seven  studeuts 
on  their  books.  Of  these,  thirty-four  matriculated  as 
scholares  non  ascripti,  the  remaining  thirteen  were  members 
of  the  University  who  migrated  to  the  Delegacy.  In  the 
course  of  the  year  twenty-eight  names  have  been  removed  ; 
one  by  death,  three  by  withdrawal  from  the  University, 
and  twenty-four  by  migration  to  College  or  Hall  ;  and  of 
these,  one  as  a  scholar,  five  as  exhibitioners,  and  eighteen 
as  commoners.  Of  the  eighteen,  six  were  originally  mem- 
bers of  College  or  Halls  who  have  returned  again  to  colle- 
giate life.  The  total  number  of  entries  from  the  beginning 
of  the  system  in  the  Michaelmas  Term,  1868,  to  the  present 
time  is  106,  of  whom  seventy-two  are  still  on  the  books. 
The  system  has  not  yet  been  long  enough  in  operation  to 
allow  the  students  to  appear  in  the  class  lists.  A  volun- 
tary return  made  by  twenty  students  enables  the  delegates 
to  answer,  with  some  confidence,  the  question  so  often 
asked,  namely,  what  is  the  yearly  cost  of  the  system  to  a 
careful  graduate?  The  average  weekly  cost  of  living — 
board,  lodging,  and  extras — on  the  twenty  returns,  was  31s. 
But  if  the  lowest  ten  be  taken,  the  average  falls  to  26s." 
Taking  this  average  as  the  sum  per  week  for  which  a  thrifty 
student  can  get  respectable  board  an  1  lodging  in  Oxford, 
we  arrive  at  the  following  figures  for  a  ■year's  expenses  : — 
Bowd  and  Lodging  for  three  terms  of  eight  week 
£81  Is.  :  University  dues,  £4  10s.  :  Examination  tees  (on 
the  average),  £1  Is.  :  Tuition  expenses  (about),  £10  10*  : 
total  £47  5s.     It  will  of  course  be  observed  that   :. 
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The  Red  Cross. 

The  old  feud  between  the  combatant  and  non-comba- 
tant branches  of  the  military  service,  has  extended  to  the 
Red  Cross  Knights  attending  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
France.  Many  of  our  professional  brethren  have  returned 
:ed  by  the  treatment  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
German  officers,  who  look  upon  them  with  undisguised 
aversion  and  suspicion. 

They  are  quite  willing  to  accept  money  and  material, 
but  prefer  to  dispense  with  the  personal  assistance  of 
the  officials  of  the  National  Society  for  Aid  to  the  Sick 
and  Wounded. 

We  understand  that  Col.  Loyd  Lindsay,  who  has  just 
returned  from  Paris,  having  been  permitted  by  the  Prus- 
sians to  pass  into  the  city,  complains  bitterly  of  the  diffi- 
culties thrown  in  the  way  of  the  r3presentatives  of  the 
society. 

The  Germans  on  their  part,  assert  that  the  Red  Cross 
is  often  assumed  as  a  disguise  by  spies  and  others. 


figures  do  not  include  travelling,  books,  clothes,  pocket- 
money,  or  cost  of  living  in  the  vacations.  Still,  they  prove 
conclusively  that  a  careful  student  can  get  through  his 
Oxford  career  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  .£50  a-year.'' 

Cambridge  University  Electoral  Roll. 
The  Vice-Chancellor  has  just  promulgated  the  revised 
electoral  roll  of  the  University  for  the  ensuing  year.  It 
contains  308  names,  headed  by  those  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, LL.D.,  Trinity,  Chancellor,  and  the  Earl  of  Powis, 
LL.D.,  John's,  High  Steward. 

Registration  of  Diseases.— Deputation  to 
Mr.  Goschen,  M.P. 

On  Monday  afternoon    a  very  large    and    important 
deputation    waited    upon    Mr.  Goschen,  the    President 
of    the  Poor-law  B^ard,  to    urge   upon    his    attention 
the   desirability   of  making  arrangements  to    establish 
a  Registration  of  Diseases.     The  deputation  was  intro- 
duced^ Mr.  C.  E.  Cawley,  M.P.,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Plavfair, 
M.P.,  and   comprised   Dr.  Rumsey    (Cheltenham),    Dr. 
Manchester),  Dr.  A.  Ransome  (Manchester,  Dr. 
Dr.  Gibson,  and  Dr.  Farre,  London, representing 
the  British  Medical  Association ;  Dr.  Day  Goss,  Dr.  Atnslie, 
Mr.  Ernest  Hart,    Dr.  Carr,  Dr.  Fowler,  Dr.  Stewart,  Dr. 
Ogle  (Derby; ,  Dr.  Manley  ;West  Bromwich),  Dr.  Al 
Randolph  Robinson,  Dr.  Rogers,  &c,  the  Poor-law  Medi- 
cal Officers'  Association  being  also  represented.     Dr.  Lyon 
Plavfair,  M.P,  having    introduced    the    deputation,  Dr. 
Rumsey  said  the  object  of  the  Association  was  to  get  the 
Government  to  adopt  a  plan  of  registration  of  disease  in 
connection  with  the  system  of  Poor-law  medical  relief 
and  the  relief  afforded  at  public  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  be  done  at  the  public  cost.     The 
registration  of  disease  was  regarded  as  necessary  fur  the 
proper  administration  of  general  medical  relief.     It  waa  The  Sick  Lion  System, 

also  essential  before  any  sanitary  legislation  could  take  Oxce  and  for  all  we  beg  to  express  our  disgust  at  the 
place,  and  it  would  be  beneficial  to  science.  The  proper  common  practice  of  our  contemporaries  who,  taking  ad- 
organisation  of  medical  relief  would  involve  the  adoption  i  vantage  of  the  indisposition  of  a  statesman,  or  noted  mem- 
of  the  dispensary  system,  such  as  exists  in  Ireland,  and  a  ber  of  Parliament,  or  an  aristocrat  with  a  handle  to  his 
-ion  of  many  of  our  charitable  hospitals  and  dispen-  name,  ferret  out  in  a  most  unbecoming  manner,  to  a  most 
Banes.  The  cost  was  proposed  to  be  left  to  any  depart-  discourteous  and  unprofessional  extent,  the  exact  state 
ment  the  Government  might  think  best.  The  President  and  condition  of  tongue  and  skin,  and  what  cannot  be  dis- 
said  he  thought  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  value  of  i  sected  out,  call  to  acquisition  their  imaginary  faculties  in 
registration  of  diseases  were  so  clear  and  strong  that  nearly  |  order  that  a  neat  little  sensational  paragraph  may  be  made 


The  After-taste  of  Quinine. 
In*  practice  there  is  often  experienced  a  great  difficulty  in 
getting  patients  to  take  quinine,  because  of  its  after  taste, 
which  to  some  is  simply  unbearable,  and  when  antipathy 
thus  exists,  combined  with  a  difficulty  in  swallowing  pills, 
the  therapeutic  value  of  an  important  drug  is  lost.  We 
find,  and  the  fact  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  the 
mastication  of  some  acid  fruit,  as  an  apple  or  a  pear,  will 
permanently  remove  the  disagreeable  after-taste  of  quinine. 
The  first  mouthftd  of  fruit  should  be  well  masticated  and 
rolled  through  the  mouth,  so  as  to  cleanse  the  teeth, 
id  then  ejected.  The  second  morsel  may  be  swal- 
lowed, when  it  will  be  discovered  all  taste  of  the  quinine 
will  be  removed. 


ne  would  accept  them  ;  and  the  chief  point  for 
consideration  was  by  what  machinery  it  could  be  carried 
out,  with  what  rapidity,  and  at  what  cost.  The  question 
of  cost  would  not  be  for  his  department,  but  would  be 
determined  by  Parliament  in  the  estimates  ;  but  if  the 
scheme  could  be  carried  out  effectually,  and  at  a  reason- 
able cost,  he  should  like  to  know  what  was  the  estimated 
expense  of  getting  the  returns  and  codifiying  them  for 
use.  "Would  the  medical  officers  co-operate  in  the  matter  ? 
Dr.  Morgan  (Manchester),  replied  that  in  Manchester  the 
medical  officers  had  co-operated,  and  he  believed  they 
would  require  ouly  a  small  remuneration  of  something 
like  £3  3s.  a-year.  The  President  said  in  conclusion  that 
the  Royal  Commission's  report  would  determine  to  a  great 
extent  many  of  the  questions  under  discussion,  and  as 
regards  the  registration  of  diseases,  it  would  not  be  desir- 


for  purposes  of  quoting  by  other  journals.  It  i3  most  un- 
just to  the  ailing  patient,  and  to  his  relations.  The  first 
tidings  are  generally  alarming  ;  the  consequence  is,  friends 
become  frightened  and  loose  confidence  in  those  who  are 
in  professional  attendance,  since  they  have  go  od  grounds 
for  supposing  and  believing  that  the  truth  is  not  spoken, 
and  that  the  impending  dangerous  nature  of  the  case  is 
veiled  from  them  when  they  come  to  read  tidings  of  alarm- 
ing danger  republished  in  the  morning  papers,  and  quoted 
in  authority  from  a  medical  journal.  It  is  injurious  to  all 
until  the  Second  Edition  throws  oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 
We  have  no  desire  to  make  personal  remarks  expressive  of  our 
dissatisfaction  in  the  Sici  Lion  system,  or  reproduce  here  the 
expressions  of  disgust  which  have  reached  us,  emanating 
from  the  relations  of  sick  persons  who  have  been  unfairly 
dealt  by,  and  from  members  of  our  profession,  who,  to 


able  to  take  any  steps  to  carry  it  out  till  that  report  had  speak  the  truth,  have  been  temporarily  injured,  for  although 
been  issued,  which  he  hoped  might  be  before  the  end  of  not  directly  superseded,  others  unnecessarily  are  called  in 
the  year,  j  w]jo  share— have  unduly  conferred  on  them— the  credit  of 
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the  case.  We  are  told  that  it  is  done  for  an  object — either 
to  injure  some  medical  man,  or  to  push  on  others.  This 
on  behalf  of  our  fellow  journalists  we  repudiate  ;  but  we 
agree  with  a  clever  corrrespondent  —  a  member  of  the 
English  aristocracy — in  his  observation  that  a  sick  man's 
case  during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  should  be  no  more 
commented  on  in  a  public  journal  than  a  trial  before  the 
jury  have  returned  their  verdict.  This,  we  trust,  is  the 
death  bell  toll  to  the  vulgar  unprofessional  "  Sick  Lioning" 
system. 

Post-office  Grievances. 

The  Post-office  we  are  told  has  not  been  so  successful  in 
its  business  as  formerly.  There  has  been  an  evident  falling 
off  in  profit.  The  new  telegraphic  department  has  also  not 
paid  so  well  as  was  expected.  Will  the  new  halfpenny 
postage  remedy  this  ?  We  expect  not,  but  still  would  be 
satisfied,  if  it  were  managed  as  well  as  it  should  be.  It  is 
not  the  first  purpose  of  the  department  to  make  a  profit. 
What  is  most  of  all  demanded  is  public  utility.  Some  of 
the  grievances  complained  of  are  small  enough,  others 
are  of  vital  importance.  All  our  subscribers  have  for  more 
than  thirty  years  received  their  journal  stitched,  but  under 
the  new  regulations  we  are  forbidden  to  give  them  this 
convenience,  and  many  naturally  complain  that  the  leaves 
are  apt  to  fall  out.  When  the  matter  was  under  discus- 
sion we  did  all  we  could  to  obtain  the  removal  of  this 
restriction,  but  without  effect,  and  now  'our  subscribers 
would  do  well  to  address  their  remonstrances  to  the  General 
Post-office.  This  uncalled  for  regulation  applies  to  all 
journals,  and  hundreds  of  respectable  young  girls  are 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  it. 

Again,  we  cannot  but  think  that  better  regulations 
might  be  made  for  obliterating  the  stamps  or  covers,  and 
thereby  avoiding  a  certain  delay  that  is  now  taking  place. 
Why  cannot  journalists  be  allowed  to  prepay  en  masse  and 
affix  no  stamps  at  all  ?  Or,  if  these  precious  stamps  are  to 
be  insisted  on,  why  could  not  the  last  office  instead  of  the 
first  obliterate  them  ? 

As  to  the  new  cards  they  are  very  useful  for  short  mes- 
sages, and  the  few  complaints  made  will,  we  hope,  soon 
disappear. 

The  Office  would,  perhaps,  confer  a  further  favour  by 
selling  stamped  envelopes  at  one  penny  each,  and  thereby 
induce  many  to  use  them  who  for  convenience  will  use 
the  cards.  Good  quality  envelopes  supplied  for  the  penny 
would  be  better  for  the  office  than  a  general  halfpenny 
postage  to  which  we  seem  rapidly  tending. 


No  Dose  !   No  Pay  ! 

A  Homceopathic  paper  has  amused  its  readers  at  the 
expense  of  our  profession  by  the  publication  in  detail  of 
the  medical  bill,  alleged  to  have  been  delivered  to  the 
executors  of  a  lady  for  fourteen  months'  doctoring.  The 
total  amount  of  the  bill  was  ,£113  odd,  and  it  included 
870  bottles  of  medicine  and  131  boxes  of  bills— about 
throe  prescriptions  for  every  day  of  the  fourteen  nionlhs. 

Whether  our  infinitesimal  contemporary  1)0  only  "  poking 
fun  "  or  not,  we  have  a  text  for  our  condemnation  of  the 
system  of  doctor-drugging  which  the  bo  anxious 

should  flourish.  It  is  ridiculous  to  expect  that  the  over- 
drenching  system  which  has  driven  many  victims  into 
homoeopathy  shall  cease,  as  long  as  the  major  part  of  the 
practitioner's  income  is  made  up  of  drugs,  and  the  smallc,. 


of  medical  skill.  If  a  general  practitioner  does  a  sove- 
reign's worth  of  work,  and  is  forbidden  to  ask  for  more 
than  half-a-crown  for  his  attendance  and  skill,  he  neces- 
sarily administers  seventeen  and  sixpence  worth  of  medicine 
and  the  result  is  500  bottles  a-year.  The  motto  of  the 
present  system  is,  "  No  dose,  no  pay,"  and  we  cannot  be 
annoyed  or  surprised  if  we  make  ourselves  ridiculous  by 
our  efforts  to  comply  with  the  principle. 

A  Combination  of  Leech  Sellers. 

The  competition  amongst  tradespeople,  and  the  great 
increase  in  their  numbers,  have  made  impossible  in  our 
times  the  combination  between  the  dealers  in  any  one 
article  to  create  and  keep  up  excessive  prices  of  which  we 
heard  so  much  twenty  years  ago,- but  it  seems  that  the 
system  of  "  rigging  the  market "  is  not  yet  forgotten  by 
traders  whenever  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  or  any, 
peculiar  circumstances  have  enabled  them  to  overcharge 
for  their  goods.  The  Chemist  and  Druggist  has  exhumed 
a  conspiracy  of  this  sort  amongst  the  London  dealers  in 
leeches,  which  it  thus  describes  : — ■ 

"  Certain  leech  importers  in  London,  not  making  their 
fortunes  fast  enough,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
state  of  thing  might  be  much  improved,  for  them  at  least, 
by  simply  choking  competition.  Secret  negotiations  were 
carried  on,  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  those  engaged  in  the 
business  in  London  were  communicated  with,  and  much 
unanimity  was  expressed.  A  strong  hope  was  entertained 
that  all  the  members  of  the  craft  would  eventually  join 
this  precious  fraternity,  and  a  most  solemn  league  and 
covenant  was  decided  upon  whereby  it  would  be  agreed  to 
fix  a  minimum  price  for  leeches  considerably  higher  than 
the  normal  quotations.  The  Franco-Prussian  war  is  the 
immediate  disturbing  influence,  but  the  opportunity  (winch 
an  old  proverb  tells  us,  is  often  responsible  for  a  deteriora- 
tion of  integrity)  was  by  this  means  created,  of  which  our 
keen  commercial  friends  saw  advantage  might  be  taken.  On 
Tuesday  last  a  meeting  of  these  leech  gentlemen  was  held 
to  consider  the  matter,  with  what  result,  wc  are  not  in  a 
position  to  inform  our  readers." 

We  have  no  fear  that  any  such  organization  of  pharma- 
ceutical "bulls"  will  succeed  in  inconveniencing  the  public 
or  the  Profession.  There  will  always  be  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  dealers  urged  by  money  interest,  if  not  by  honesty, 
to  stand  aloof  from  such  combinations,  and  take  advantage 
of  the  rise  in  price  to  get  the  trade  into  their  own  hands  ; 
and  we  imagine  these  traders  will  soon  discover  that  then- 
conspiracy  is  no  more  sensible  or  practical  than  it  is 
honest. 

Yellow-fever  prevails  at  New  York. 


TfiBRB  will  be  accommodation   for  about  550  patients 

at   the     Highgate     Infirmary.      The     nurses   will     be  of 
Nightingale  training.    Was  it  sensible  to  have  such  a 
hospital, after  all  the  late  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  has 
written  I 


Sr.\m.Kr-j'Kvi:n,  according  to  Dr.  G.Johnson,  is  .  ■ 
times  propagated  by  means  of  linen  sent  to  laundres 
wash.      It  is,  tli.  ir  to  wash   our  clothes  at  home. 

But,  then,  must  wc  not  get  scarlatina  at  some  period  0 
lives?     Why  not    when  wc  arc  young,  and  can  be  more 
easily  spared  if  wc  die  ? 
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The  Anatomy  Act  gives  hospital  authorities  the  power 
to  make  a  post-mortem  examination,  provided  no  objection 
is  offered  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 


Hor.sefle.sh  is  said  to  sell  for  ninepence  to  a  shilling 
a  pound  in  Paris  just  now.  After"all,  why  is  it  that  our 
poor  people,  who  so  seldqm  get  meat,  do  not  occasionally 
get  a  little  of  what  seems  to  be  a  palatable  and  whole- 
some kind  of  food.  But,  then,  poor  cats  would  complain 
as  ihey  consume  boiled  horses  to  a  great  extent. 

A  meeting  of  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of 
jus  in  Ireland  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  the  3rd 
November,  at  one  o'clock,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Supplemental  Charter,  to  elect  a  Member  of  Council 
in  room  of  Dr.  Barker,  resigned.  The  ballot  will  close 
at  Three  o'clock,  when  the  scrutiny  will  immediately  take 
place.  Fellows  who  may  desire  to  have  their  names 
printed  on  the  lists  of  Candidates  for  the  office  are  re- 
quested to  signify  their  wish,  by  letter,  to  the  Registrar 
of  the  College,  on  or  before  Saturday,  29th  October. 

In-  the  Manchester  Medical  Society  on  October  5th, 
Dr.  Bradley  mentioned  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  gall 
bladder.  Death  occurred  in  six  hours,  and  pus  and  bile 
were  found  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  Dr.  Simpson  related 
a  case  of  tubercles  in  the  cerebellum,  in  a  lad  aged  four- 
teen. Theie  was  pal-y  of  the  internal  rectus  of  left  eye. 
He  had  want  of  co-ordinating  power  in  walking.  At  the 
miuation  a  little  lymph  was  found  about 
the  optic,  commissure,  the  whole  brain  substance  s-ftened, 
particularly  at  the  base.  Both  cerebellar  lobes  contained 
numerous  yellow  masses  of  tubercle  from  a  pea  to  a 
marble  in  size.  Xo  tubercle  was  found  in  any  other  put 
of  brain  or  other  organ.  Dr.  Simpson  also  gave  the  case  of 
a  girl,  aged  nine,  with  hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver.  The 
tumour  was  the  size  of  the  fist ;  and  a  small  cpuantity  of 
fluid  was  withdrawn  by  a  subcutaneous  syringe.  A  slight 
peritonitis  followed,  but  the  cyst  disappeared.  Would  it 
not  have  done  as  well  if  the  cyst  had  burst  of  its  own 
accord  into  the  peritoneum  ? 


SCOTLAND. 


University  of  Edinburgh. — Lady  Amberley  having 
offered  a  scholarship  of  the  yearly  value  of  £50,  tenable 
for  three  years,  to  the  lady  who  should  pass  moat  success- 
fully the  medical  preliminary  examinations  in  arts  held 
last  week,  the  examiners  have  declared  Miss  Emily  Bovdl 
to  be  the  successful  competitor.  Four  other  ladies  pre- 
sented themselves,  and  passed  the  board. 


Royal  College  of  Surgeons. — Dr.  Andrew  "Wood 
has  been  re-elected  representative  of  the  College  in  the 
General  Medical  CouncU. 


We  are  glad  to  learn  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
complete  the  memorial  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
begun  some  years  ago,  to  the  late  distinguished  Professor 
Goodsir,  and  which  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  scholarship  in 
anatomy.  £600  have  already  been  subscribed,  and  a  further 
sum  is  still  required.  This  amount  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected will  speedily  be  realised,  and  we  trust  intending 
subscribers  will  remember  the  adage,  bis  dat  qui  cito  dat. 


<I;0rr*sjj0Hfoettrt. 


THE  PROFESSION  AND  OURSELVES. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   TEE   MEDICAL   PRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, —  "Whilst  the  Bill  lately  introduced  by  Government 
occupied  the  attention  of  legislators  and  othere  enthu- 
on  the  subject  of  Medical  Ref  rm,  I  dared  not  presume  to  ex- 
press an  opinion  on  a  question  of  such  vital  importance,  and 
one  whose  solution  seemed  to  puzzle  the  wisest  legislative 
intelligence  of  the  day.  It  has,  for  the  present  at  all  event?, 
been  laid  aside,  and  Medical  periodicals  have  ceased  to  be 
monopolized  by  correspondents  whose  theories  regarding  pro- 
fessional abuses,  and  their  proposed  remedies,  were  as  numerous 
as  they  were  dissimilar  and  impracticable.  I  therefore,  albeit 
with  some  hesitation,  crave  a  corner  of  your  journal,  at  every 
juncture  so  ready  to  serve  our  profession,  in  order  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  readers  to  the  fact  that  it  is  only  within  later 
years  that  the  members  of  our  profession  saw  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  parliamentary  interference  in  order  to  preserve, 
or  rather,  in  reality,  to  reform  the  pristine  dignity  of  their 
art. 

'Tis  strange  that  advancing  science  has  failed  in  itself  to 
maintain  the  status  of  medicine,  while,  at  the  same  time 
she  has  so  steadily  and  rapidly  added  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  every  branch  of  her  extensive  domain,  and 
thereby  increased  her  utility  to  mankind  ;  there  is  no 
profession  now  whose  scientific  achievements  adds  an 
equal  number  of  brilliant  gems  to  the  coronet  of  science 
as  does  ours  ;  none  which  has  sent  forth  a  greater  army 
of  illustrious  intellects  to  the  battlefields  of  philosophical 
inquiry,  and  none  whose  labourers  have  alike  reaped  the 
gulden  harvest  of  retarding  the  temporal  victories  of  death, 
and  alleviating  the  earthly  trials 'of  suffering  humanity.  Not- 
withstanding, Sir,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
nevertheless  the  members  of  our  body  have  in  a  manner  de- 
teriorated in  social  regard  ;  whilst  the  Bar,  Church,  Army, 
and  Engineers  still  points  to  the  colours  under  which  they 
respectively  serve  as  pathognomonic  insignia  of  "the  gentle- 
man ;"  the  time  has,  I  fear,  gone  by  when  the  "professional 
stamp"  of  medicine  or  surgery  was  sufficient  of  itself  "to 
mark  the  man."  We  now  see  the  dire  necessity  of  obtaining 
authoritative  means  to  retrieve  what  we  ourselves  should  have 
year  by  year  maintained — the  prestige  of  ''the  Profession  and 
Ourselves." 

To  whom  is  this  deterioration  due  ?  To  the  Licensing 
Corporations  who  are  the  educational  representatives  of  the 
-ion,  or  to  ourselves  ?  Can  the  blame  be  laid  solely  at 
the  doors  of  the  former  ?  Can  the  fault  be  alone  ascribed  to 
their  monetary  covetousness,  to  the  apathy  of  examiners,  1 1 
imperfect  curriculums,  or  to  the  .  facile  obtaining  of  their 
license  iii  !     Had  medical  gentlemen   (as  they  ought 

facile  princeps  ever  to  have  been)  maintained  collectively  that 
they  w.  re  :,;edical   reform  should 

never  have  been  required  ;  had  they  upheld  their  dignity  be- 
fo  e  the  world  at  large,  not  by  paltry,  though  perhaps  loud, 
declamations  regarding  "professional  etiquette"  and  "pro- 
fessional status, ;'  but  by  endeavouring  to  follow  more  ac- 
curately the  example  which  the  great  Physician  Himself 
left  us  in  the  very  dawning  of  modern  physic,  we  should  have 
preserved  a  prestige  in  Society  as  untarnished,  as  our  scientific 
reputation  is  unsurpassed.  I  should  be  far  from  being  under- 
stood to  say  that  the  arduous  and  self-sacrificing  duties  which 
ever  and  anon  devolve  upon  the  medical  practitioner  have  not 
been  nobly  undertaken  and  as  nobly  accomplished  ;  I  should 
be  far  from  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  very  large  majority 
of  our  body  who  are  ornaments  to  any  society  they  may  move 
in  ;  gentlemen,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  submissive  and 
inobstrusive,  without  being  servile  to  those  superior  to  them  in 
learning  or  position,  affable  to  their  equals,  kind  and  forbear- 
ing to  their  inferiors,  and  courteous  to  all  ;  gentle  to  those  in 
suffering — unmindful  whether  they  be  poor  and  rich  ;  peace- 
able and  forgiving  towards  each  other  and  the  public  ;  always 
making  allowance  for  an  erring  or  less  fortunate  brother  ;  un- 
ostentatious, ready  ever  to  throw  lustre  on  the  Profession  by 
endeavouring  to  raise  that  brother,  even  if  a  rival,  in  public 
estimation,  rather  than  add  the  slightest  iota  to  his  degrada- 
tion by  word  or  deed  ;  and  besides,  scholars,  not  only  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  physic  and  surgery,  but  accomplished 
forsooth  in  the  more  general  branches  of  science  and  erudition 
which  assist  professional  study  and  refine  the  mind.     What  I 
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mean  to  convey,  Sir,  is  this,  that  the  exceptions  to  the  rule  are 
getting  by  far  too  numerous.  The  profession  should  show  its 
distaste  for  anything  ungentlemanlike  or  unkind,  its  abhor- 
rence of  professional  squabbles,  which  tend  most  materially  to 
prostitute  its  fair  fame  and  its  love  of  the  refined ;  we  should 
show  the  public  that  ignorance  we  would  not  tolerate  in  any 
member  of  our  ranks,  but  that  we  required  a  high  standard  of 
proficiency  in  both  general  and  special  education,  and  that  we 
not  only  scouted  "shady  diplomas,"  but  any  members  of  our 
body  who  aided  in  their  being  granted.  Till  we  act  with  more 
unity,  it  will  fail  us  to  keep  our  profession  as  it  ought, 
"  SixOaSias  Krjpcus  (pipffxtv  Oavaroio  TeAoaSt "  till  then  the  un- 
educated and  unstrung  will  be  found  gaining  access  to  our 
ranks;  then,  and  not  till  then,  will  the  "  bone-setter,"  and  the 
"  cancer- curer"  be  exterminated  ;  then,  and  not  until  the  in- 
junctions of  "Medical  Ethics"  and  professional  unity  are 
more  strictly  observed,  shall  we  succeed  in  reforming  "  the 
Profession  and  Ourselves." 

Please  accept  my  individual  thanks  for  the  services  rendered 
the  profession  by  your  widely  circulated  organ,  and  the  scien- 
tific assistance  it  records  to  those  who,  though  qualified,  are 
"Students  still." 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Francis  E.  Clarke,  M.B. 

Oughterard,  Galway,  October  19th,  1870. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS  AND  CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — In  this  week's  number  of  the  Medical  Press,  there  is  a 
report  of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Police  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  on  the  operation  of  the  Contagious  Diseases' 
Acts  in  Plymouth  and  Devonport  districts. 

If  the  numbers  are  correct,  and  I  suppose  they  are  so,  as 
much  as  could  be  ascertained,  there  is  an  apparent  improve- 
ment in  that  district,  with  the  exception  of  Portsmouth, 
where  the  percentage  of  the  soldiers  treated  for  venereal 
diseases  has  not  much  altered,  being  in  1865,  19 '83  per  cent., 
in  1869,  19"81  per  cent.,  showing  at  all  events,  that  there  the 
police  system  did  not  do  much  good,  although  we  know  that  a 
new  broom  sweeps  clean,  so  I  think  we  must  still  wait  before 
giving  a  decided  opinion  and  accept  the  police  system  even  in 
garrison  towns. 

The  Report  shows  also  that  49,389  women  free  from  disease 
had  wantonly  been  examined  during  these  five  years.  Now, 
Sir,  what  excuse  can  be  made  for  such  a  system,  by  what 
right  were  these  49,389diarmless  women  subjected  to  such  a 
degrading  ordeal,  I  am  not  astonished  that  2,538  girls  left  the 
district,  and  where  did  they  go  ?  The  Report  says,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  they  have  returned  to  their  friends. 

This  is  only,  I  am  afraid,  a  police  illusion,  and  very  con- 
trary to  what  we  know  of  human  nature  and  of  the  conduct 
of  these  unfortunate  girls,  who  generally  prefer  every  kind  of 
privation  and  misery  rather  than  go  back  to  the  locality 
where  once  they  were  innocent  and  blameless. 

As  for  the  clandestine  prostitution  having  diminished,  I 
rather  suspect  that  it  will  be  found  by-and-by  that  it  will  be 
in  that  district,  as  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  and  every  town 
where  this  revolting  police  system  is  carried  on,  and  where 
private  prostitution  is  every  year  on  the  increase. 

I  think  I  read  the  greatest  part  of  what  has  been  written 
on  the  subject,  and  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  will 
tend  so  much  to  diminish  prostitution  as  to  put  every  obstacle 
i i nag Limbic  in  the  way  of  the  men  who  frequent  these  unfor- 
tunate women,  such  as  medical  inspections  and  the  police 
regulations,  which  I  mention  in  my  former  letterR,  they  may 
be  thought  harsh  and  arbitrary,  but  they  are  not  more  so  than 
those  adopted  against  women,  and  we  must  consider  that  the 
men  would  become  the  objects  of  it  of  their  own  accord,  and 
without  being  forced  to  it  by  any  of  the  circumstances  which 
influence  these  poor  unfortunate  women,  such  as  seduction 
first,  then  desertion,  misery,  want  of  work,  and  starvation. 

I  have  the  honour,  &c, 
E.  L. 


BABY-FARMING. 


infanticide,  the  seducer  is  regarded  too  leniently,  and  in  some 
circles,  with  shame  be  it  said,  his  profligacy  is  considered  a 
feather  in  his  cap  !  The  poor  victim  bears  all  the  blame,  as 
well  as  all  the  sorrow  and  hardship  of  her  fall,  until  driven  to 
desperation  she  adds  child- murder  to  the  catalogue  of  her 
wrong  doings,  then  Sociely  feeling  repentant  at  its  harshness, 
begs  the  law  to  withold  its  hand  ;  thus  infanticide  goes  un- 
punished, so  seduction  and  baby-farming  and  child-murder 
thrive. 

The  only  way  to  stop  all  this,  at  least  to  check  the  evil  in 
some  measure,  is  to  make  seduction  a  crime.  A  society  for 
the  "  protection  of  infant  life  "  is  talked  of,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  half -measures  will  be  attempted  ;  such  a 
society  may  do  much  good  if  in  earnest,  it  should  hunt  up 
and  expose  the  "  gentlemen-scoundrels,"  who  are  the  pests  of 
society,  a  few  exposures  of  names  would  strike  terror  into 
their  midst,  for  although  they  are  well  known  in.  their  own 
set,  they  manage  to  keep  a  fair  side  of  their  character  to  the 
public  view,  and  to  be  "  black-balled"  by  a  conviction,  which 
would  ruin  their  social  prospects.  This  is  the  most  terrible 
deterrent  that  can  be  held  out  to  them.  The  following  para- 
graph is  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  it  is  so  much  in 
accordance  with  my  own  views  on  this  subject,  that  I  will  con- 
clude my  letter  with  the  extract. 

1 '  The  confession  of  the  wretched  woman  Margaret  Waters 
discloses  a  state  of  affairs  sufficiently  humiliating  to  our  pride 
of  civilization  ;  but  its  disclosures,  supposing  the  whole  of  them 
to  have  been  made  public,  have  not  involved  the  aristocracy 
in  that  disgrace  and  scandal  which  the  readers  of  the  '  penny 
dreadfuls '  were  led  fondly  to  expect.  The  stories  of  handker- 
chief marked  with  coronets  and  aristocratic  female  names 
having  been  found  among  Margaret  Waters'  effects  have 
melted  into  thin  air.  There  has  been  a  notable  absence  of 
the  wicked  earl.  The  clientele  of  Margaret  Waters,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  at  present  investigated,  appears  to  have  paused  at 
the  level  of  the  upper  middle  class.  '  Among  her  clients, '  we 
are  informed,  were  a  chancery  barrister,  a  well-known  gentle- 
man in  another  profession,  and  a  gentleman  whose  name  was 
very  much  before  the  publfc  in  connection  with  another 
matter.  The  two  latter  gentlemen  will,  we  imagine,  have 
little  difficulty  in  maintaining  their  incognito  under  this  des- 
cription." I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

October  19th.  Prudentia  et  w'ustitia. 


AMMONIA  IN  HYDROPHOBIA. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OP   THE   MEDICAL   PRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — I  have  reason  to  think  that  ammonia  will  cure  the 
affection  or  disease,  called  water-feaT  or  hydrophobia.  The 
poison  appears  to  act  chiefly  upon  the  nervous  system,  upon 
which  ammonia  has  a  powerful  effect.  I  would  rub  the 
throat  and  chest  with  a  strong  solution,  and  also  throw  it  up 
the  rectum,  and  if  possible  give  it  by  the  mouth.  I  think 
ammonia  will  be  serviceable  in  "Tetanus,  &c."  I  had  a  case 
of  this  latter  at  Maderia  in  1831,  from  an  accident.  The 
officer,  a  middy  of  nineteen,  was  thrown  from  a  pony  and  re- 
ceived several  scratches,  superficial  tetanus  succeeded,  his 
brother  was  one  of  my  assistants  ;  I  held  a  consultation,  and 
opium  was  our  dependence  ;  I  applied  ammonia  to  the  nose, 
and  it  appeared  to  relieve  the  spasms,  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
me  then  to  have  any  particular  influence  ;  consideration  and 
reflection  has  induced  me  to  believe  that  ammonia  will  prove 
serviceable,  at  all  events  it  is  worth  trying. 

I  throw  out  the  suggestion,  and  hope  and  trust  effectually, 

Yours,  &c, 
Alexander  Lank,  M.D.,  R.N. 

Clun  Salop,  October,  1870. 


TO  THE   EDITOR  OP  THE    KSDIOAl    I'UKSS   AND   OIBOTJXiaJt. 

Sir,— I  entirely  agree  with  the  npirit  of  Dr.  Waring-Curnm's 
remarks  in  your  journal  to  day.  The  feeling  of  the  publio  baa 
been  all  wrong  with,  reference  to  the  crimes  of  seduction  and 


THE  VICTIMS  TO  SEDUCTION. 

TO    THE   EDITQR   OF   THE    MEDICAL    PRESS    AND    CIRCULAH. 

Sir,— Observing  a  letter  in  your  last  issue  on  the  subject  of 
"  Punishing  the  Seducer,"  I  wish  to  make  some  comment  on  it, 
which  may  startle  a  little  those  who,  like  many  clergy,  we  hear 
occasionally  denouncing  "the  monster"  with  all  the  earnt  I 
of  truth,  indulge  in  the  flowery  rapsody  of  your  correspondent, 
who  haa  discovered  "  the  unmarried  well-looking  squire  ever  on 
the  qui  vive  to  betr«y  and  to  destroy  ?"  If  such  an  animal 
exists,  and  I  oonolude  your  fervid  correspondent  supposes  that 
every  village  must  possess  a  few,  be  cortainly  should  be  caged 
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and  exposed  ;  but  though  the  theory  may  be  very  plausible, 
that  "  we  all  know  the  seducer — no  town  or  country  village," 
according  to  the  writer,  "  is  without  him,:'  and  that  "  the  root 
.of  the  evil  exista  with  the  men,"  I  do  not  by  any  means  allow 
it  ;  or,  that  though  passion  may,  no  doubt,  warp  and  over- 
power man's  better  nature  and  feelings,  can  I  agree  with  your 
correspondent  that  the  maneater,  in  such  a  shape  as  he  has 
depicted,  lurks  about  our  towns  and  villages.  Nor  can  I  at 
all  admit,  in  this  country  at  all  events,  the  truth  of  the  pro- 
position, "that  all  this  time  Seducer,  Esq.,  is  at  large, 
boasting,  perhaps,  over  his  exploits,  and  hailed  by  his  admirers 
as  a  hero."  No  doubt,  to  a  great  extent,  this  is  the  popular 
view,  this  looks  very  like  what  might  be  the  case  ;  but  unfor- 
tunately for  the  denouncers  of  "  the  squire  who  is  ever  on  the 
qui  invc,"  the  theory  is  but  a  theory,  and  exists  with  but  a 
few  exceptions  only  in  the  excited  imaginations  of  old  ladies, 
good  natured  clergy,  and  some  like  your  frothy  correspondent, 
who  hastily  have  recourse  to  anathematizing  an  imaginary 
monster.  Let  U3  view  the  subject  calmly  and  practically.  As 
I  have  been  connected  with  an  institution  which  admits  many 
hundreds  of  these  "victims"  annually,  I  may  claim  some 
attention,  and  avert  from  our  sex  some  of  the  execrations  that 
have  been  invoked  on  the  "hero,"  "who  is  fawned  on  by  his 
friends,  and  enthusiastically  received  into  society  with  open 
arms,"  so  says  your  correspondent,  conferring  certainly  not  a 
very  graceful  compliment  on  his  neighbours,  or  the  country 
which  supports  him. 

The  practical  fact  is.  that  the  chief  seducers  are  women  and 
dress  —  woman  is  still  the  Eve,  even  of  her  own  sex,  it 
may  seem  very  hard  to  say  so — and  may  seem  very  contrary  "to 
all  her  attributes  of  kindness  and  solicitude,  but  such  is  the 
fact,  and  such  can  be  proved  beyond  question  in  very  numerous 
instances. 

The  tale  is  often  repeated,  I  might  say  in  nine  cases  out  of 
twelve,  a  girl  living  at  home  with  her  family,  or  earning  her 
bread  honestly,  through  perhaps  hardly,  meets  with  a  female 
companion,  perhaps  by  chance,  perhaps  in  the  course  of 
her  business  or  trade  ;  this  companion  has  herself  fallen  ; 
directly  she  sets  to  undermine  the  happiness  of  her  friend,  she 
instils  the  poison,  shows  her  that  her  trade  or  her  business  is 
too  hard,  that  confinement  is  irksome,  and  that  she  may  easily 
escape  it.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear,  she  often  makes  the 
preliminary  arrangement  for  her  destruction,  and  lures  her 
hitherto  virtuous  companion  to  a  place  of  preconcerted  meet- 
ing, or  to  some  concourse  where  she  will  be  sure  to  fall  ;  my, 
more,  she  will  share  the  spoil  of  her  ruin- 
Tins  is  the  great  cause  of  the  fall  of  many  young  servants 
and  work  girls,  specially  where  congregated  together  ;  one  or 
two  black  sheep  will  do  incalculable  mischief,  and  each  fresh 
victim  who  falls  becomes  in  turn  a  seducer,  and  that  of  the 
most  dangerous  and  insidious  character.  No  doubt  the  man 
is  the  instrument,  and  those  are  easily  to  be  found  who  are 
but  too  prone  to  indulge  their  licentious  hibits.  While  I  join 
in  reprobating,  I  must  absolve  him  from  the  more  detestable 
crime  of  silently  and  assiduously  undermining  the  moral  diffi- 
culties in  the  unhappy  creatures  who  fall.  "Evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners,"  and  a  young  girl  once  fallen,  as 
she  may  long  be  undetected,  becomes  one  of  the  most  subtle 
elements  in  the  destruction  of  her  sex. 

Again,  it  is  by  no  means  very  unusual,  and  admitted  by 
many  who  have  fallen,  that  they  have  left  home  and  deliber- 
ately went  on  the  town  propria  motu,  sometimes  from  the  in- 
fluence of  recklessness  ;  sometimes,  and  not  unfrequently, 
from  their  homes  being  rendered  unhappy  by  a  stepmother,  or 
from  some  domestic  difference,  they  determine  this  course. 

The  love  of  dress  is  a  most  powerful  influence — which  the 
present  fashion  seems  specially  to  favour,  from  its  style,  and 
from  the  Opportunities  afforded  of  showing  off  the  natural  en- 
dowments of  hair,  good  figure,  good  feet,  &c. ;  the  facility  for 
imitating  and  appearing  "the  lady,"  offers  great  and  irresis- 
tible attractions. 

In  neither  of  these  circumstances  does  the  monster  "Seducer, 
Esq.,"  or  "the  squire  on  the  constant  qui  vivc,''  play  any 
conspicuous  part. 

Let  us  take  another  source  of  destruction,  where  woman  is 
still  the  instrument — such  cases  as  these  actually  have  come 
within  my  knowledge  during  the  last  few  months.  A  virtuous 
country  girl  filing  at  home  is  induced  by  a  neighbouring,  and 
perhaps  undetected,  girl  to  rob  her  father  of  his  savings  of 
101.  and  12/.  to  go  to  America.  They  proceed  to  Dublin  ;  the 
inducer  brings  the  innocent  girl  to  a  lodging  of  what  turns  out 
doubtful  character  ;  she  takes  care  of  the  stolen  sum  ;  they 
go  to  bed— but  by  morning  the  inducer  has  disappeared,  taking 


her  victim's  money  and  even  her  clothes  ;  her  fall  is  soon  se- 
cured by  the  inmates,  her  own  sex.  She  becomes  a  mother  and 
is  logged  for  life. 

Another  young  girl  of  seventeen  robs  her  father  of  307.;  her 
inducer,  a  girl,  accompanies  her  to  Liverpool,  takes  the  money 
to  secure  their  passage  and  berths  for  America,  tells  the  aa 
yet  innocent  victim  to  wait  for  her  in  the  street,  where,  of 
course,  she  is  left,  friendless,  pennyless,  and  victimized.  She 
cannot  return  home — and  falls. 

Here,  the  seducer,  man,  was  not  present  to  exercise  his  qui 
.oman  sacrificed  one  of  her  own  sex  for  her  selfish  pur- 
poses. 

Let  us  take  examples  of  another  kind,  where  the  greatest 
and  most  affectionate  efforts  have  been  made  to  prevent  or  re- 
claim this  unhappy  tendency. 

A  young  girl  of  seventeen  was  taken  back  by  her  parents, 
well-to-do  people,  who  found  her  on.the  town  ;  fearing  her  again 
returning,  till  suitable  arrangements  were  made  they  locked 
her  in  her  bed  room  without  any  clothing  but  her  chemise, 
nevertheless  she  escaped  in  this  condition  out  of  the  window, 
and,  with  a  few  shillings  she  had  secreted,  got  dress  sufficient 
in  a  neighbouring  dealers  as  enabled  her  to  return  to  her 
associates. 

Another  girl,  the  daughter  of  respectable  people,  was  in- 
duced to  go  home.  She  was  allowed  no  money  in  the  hope 
that  she  might  remain  ;  but  she  escaped,  and  sold  her  hair  to 
a  fashionable  hairdresser  for  such  a  price  as  enabled  her  to 
refit  and  launch  out  again. 

Here,  there  was  no  seducer,  nor  inducement  held  out  to 
continue  an  evil  course,  but  a  home  was  tenderly  afforded  by 
parents  in  rather  respectable  ranks  of  life. 

What  is  to  be  said  about  married  women  who  leave  their 
husbands  or  deceive  them  ? 

What  about  widows  who  not  unfrequently  fall  ?  What 
about  mother  and  daughter  ?  Not  long  since  a  mother  had 
three  daughters  at  this  institution  ;  at  present  a  mother  and 
daughter  are  inmates.  There  was  no  "silken  woven  web 
here  to  entangle  the  victims. "  The  question  is  not  one  to  be 
disussed  theoretically,  nor  by  "  blowing  off  "  against  the  gentle- 
man "  well  to  do  in  the  world — gifted  iu  the  art  of  pleasing, 
and  blessed  by  nature  with  good  personal  appearance."  This 
may  be  a  very  good  stage  property  for  a  heartless  deceiver, 
but  the  frequent  existence  of  this  monster  is,  I  conceive,  emi- 
nently theoretical,  and  unsubstantial  ;  and  ' '  that  such  a  man 
is  fawned  on  by  his  friends,"  is  simply,  as  my  experience  goes, 
preposterous,  and  certainly  with  us,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is 
untrue. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  there  are  not  very  bad 
and  licentious  men,  and  men  who  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
slaves  of  their  passions  ;  but  that  these  are  the  men  that 
cause  the  fall  of  so  many  of  the  opposite  sex  I  deny  ;  the 
fact  is  there  is  a  moral  want.  There  is  a  vial  au  fond 
with  some  girls,  often  manifesting  itself  when  they  are  very 
young,  that  we  cannot  well  explain.  How  is  it  otherwise  that 
there  will  be  five  daughters,  one  will  go  wrong  and  nothing 
will  reclaim  her,  and  the  four  could  not  ba  induced  to  err  ; 
or,  a  virtuous  mother  will  have  an  only  daughter,  and  yet  she 
will  fall  and  be  irreclaimable.  How  is  it  that  so  few,  indeed, 
I  doubt  if  any,  cases  of  real  and  heartfelt  reformation  occur, 
and  that  even  after  years  of  restraint  they  will  again  lapse  and 
become  more  corrupt  than  ever.  There  is  a  moral  defect  which, 
much  as  it  may  be  lamented,  is  very  difficult  to  combat,  and 
the  same  deficiency  which  led  to  their  early  fall  still  swerves 
them  from  virtue's  path,  when  to  all  appearance  some  hope 
may  have  been  awakened  as  to  their  security. 

The  great  want  is  education — "  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree's  inclined."  Xo  doubt,  "caeteris  paribus,"  the  better 
the  education  the  greater  is  the  security  from  falling  into  the 
ways  of  degradation,  or  giving  way  to  the  temptations  of  idle- 
ness— sloth  and  dress.  Yet  there  is  doubtless  an  inexplicable 
leaven  which  ferments  with  some  to  their  destruction,  while 
others  are  so  guarded  by  the  sanctity  of  modesty,  that  even 
your  correspondent's  incarnation  of  the  Seducer  Esq.,  "  though 
graced  with  polished  manners  and  fine  parts,"  would  find 
thoroughly  and  certainly  impregnable. 

Your3,  &c., 
"  Vmaai 


The  Berlin  Society  for  Help  to  the  Wounded  dispatched  a 
few  days  ago  an  ambulance  from  the  capital  of  Prussia  to 
Pont-a-Mousson,  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Yirchow. 
They  carry  warm  clothing  for  the  troops,  medicines,  and  dis- 
nfecting  agents . 
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MILLER'S  IMPROVED  ABDOMINAL  BELT. 

We  have  inspected  a  new  belt  for  ladies,  devised  by  Mr. 
Miller  of  Leicester  square,  of  which  the  following  engraving 
will  convey  an  accurate  idea  : — 


The  principal  advantage  is,  that  the  front  elastic  being 
woven  diagonally,  there  is  no  necessity  for  extra  lifts  from 
below.  The  belt  is,  therefore,  much  lighter  in  weight  and 
consequently  cooler  in  wear,  and  we  fancy  that  when  once 
tried,  it  will  be  preferred  by  ladies  to  any  other  form. 


The  Midland  Medical  Society.— At  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion in  the  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham,  on  Wednesday, 
the  Council  Report  told  unmistakably  of  increased  usefulness 
and  prosperity.  Nineteen  Fellows  were  added  during  the 
past  session,  and  the  resignations  had  never  been  so  few.  It 
was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  retiring  president,  Mr.  S. 
A.  Bindley,  had  powerfully  contributed  to  the  satisfactory 
state  of  things.  Dr.  Kcyworth  has  been  elected  his  successor. 
Mr.  J.  St.  S.  Wilders,  the  senior  secretary,  has  retired,  after 
holding  the  office  very  ably  for  five  years.  Dr.  Sawyer  and 
Mr.  Slingsby  Mann  are  now  the  secretaries  of  the  Society. 

The  Cholera  in  St.  Petersburg.— The  Golos  states  that,  up 
to  Sept.  11th,  there  were  107  cholera  patients  in  the  Civil 
Hospital.  From  Sept.  1 1th  to  the  18th,  the  number  increased 
to  151  ;  from  the  18th  to  the  24th  it  rose  to  185.  Out  of  these 
patients,  52  recovered,  89  died,  and  44  were  improving. 

Dr.  Wm.  Johnson  Smith,  of  Weymouth,  has  been  placed  on 
the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of  Dorset. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland. — A  vacancy  has  been 
created  in  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  James  Barker,  whose  health, 
we  regret  to  learn,  obliges  him  to  withdraw  from  the  collegi- 
ate administration.  The  election  of  his  successor  is  fixed  for 
the  3rd  of  November,  and  several  candidates  are  declared  as 
likely  to  compete  for  the  position.  Dr.  Mapother,  Professor 
of  Physiology  in  the  College,  and  a  former  Councillor,  and  Dr. 
Robert  Smith,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Trinity  College,  have 
announced  their  candidature,  and  in  addition  to  these,  Dr. 
Darby,  President  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association,  and  Dr. 
Kirkpatrick,  Medical  Officer  of  the  North  Dublin  Union,  are 
mentioned  as  probable  claimants. 

Garibaldi's  Areopagus. — Garibaldi  proposes  to  unite  the 
civilized  world  in  one  grand  republic  under  the  government  of 
the  great  powers  of  America  and  Europe,  with  Nice  for  its 
capital,  and  for  its  constitution — 1st.  War  between  nations  an 
impossibility  ;  2nd.  All  differences  to  be  referred  to  the  Areo- 
pagus at  Nice  for  pacific  adjudication. 

Cholera. — From  Zanzibar  this  disease  appears  to  have 
spread  to  other  places.     Mostly  in  the  caravan  routes. 

Small-Pox. — We  hear  that  this  disease  is  prevalent  at 
Hounslow,  and  some  other  places.  In  Paris  it  is  said  by  a 
correspondent  to  be  about  the  same  as  before  the  siege.  Some 
papers  say  it  prevails  at  Genoa,  and  in  other  Italian  towns. 

Scarlet  Fever.  — This  disease  still  increases  in  London.  A 
letter  from  Edinburgh  speaks  of  an  epidemic  there  also. 

Registration  of  Disease,  and  Poor-law  Medical  Reform.— 
The  following  propositions  have  been  submitted  to  the  I 
dent  of  the  Poor-law    Hoard,  hj  a  deputation    from  the    Poor- 
law  Medical  Officers'  Association,   and  the  British    Medical 


Association.  1.  That  medical  relief  and  the  sanitary  care  of 
the  poorer  classes,  with  which  the  registration  of  disease  is  in- 
dissolubly  connected,  are  questions  which  ought  not  to  be 
treated  independently  of  each  other,  and  that  they  require  to 
be  settled  on  improved  principles  by  a  connected  and  consistent 
scheme  of  legislation.  2.  That  with  regard  to  medical  relief 
under  the  Poor-law,  it  is  desirable  to  establish  in  England  and 
Wales  a  system  of  district  dispensaries,  similar  in  many  respects 
to  that  which  has  been  for  some  years  in  operation  in  Ireland 
(of  which  a  system  of  registration  of  disease  forms  an  impor- 
tant part),  with  great  benefit  not  only  to  the  sick  poor,  but 
also  to  the  public  health  and  the  control  of  pauperism  ;  and 
that  in  every  district  medicine  and  other  remedial  appliances 
be  provided  under  inspection  at  the  cost  of  the  local  authorities. 
3.  That  in  order  to  secure  efficient  treatment  of  the  sick  poor, 
and  adequate  remuneration  to  their  medical  attendants,  it  is 
important  that  the  area  and  population  of  medical  districts  and 
the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers  be  resettled  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable on  a  uniform  basis,  by  a  code  of  regulations  or  general 
ordei'3  having  statutory  force  ;  no  local  exemptions  being  per- 
mitted without  the  sanction  of  the  central  authority.  4.  That 
the  position,  the  tenure  of  office,  the  qualifications,  and  the 
duties  of  the  medical  officers  be  determined  and  regulated  by 
the  same  code  of  regulations,  and  that  the  salaries  of  the 
medical  officers  be  paid  either  wholly  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  or  partly  from  that  Fund,  and  partly  from  a  county 
rate.  5.  That  a  general  registration  of  disease  be  instituted, 
and  that  all  new  cases  of  sickness,  &c,  coming  under  treatment 
at  the  public  cost,  whether  in  union  districts  and  workhouses 
or  in  public  and  charitable  institutions,  be  returned  every 
week,  or  oftener  in  times  of  pestilence  (according  to  a  uniform 
system  of  nomenclature  and  record),  by  the  resident  medical 
officers  of  such  institutions  and  by  the  Poor-law  medical  officer, 
who  should  be  fairly  remunerated  for  this  addition  to  their 
labours.  6.  That  the  above  returns  of  disease  be  collected  and 
revised  by  a  registration  medical  officer,  or  by  a  medical  officer 
of  health,  acting  as  such  in  every  superintendent  registrar's 
district  or  group  of  districts,  so  as  to  constitute  a  register  for 
the  use  of  the  local  authorities,  and  that  a  copy  thereof  be  for- 
warded at  stated  intervals  to  the  central  authority.  7.  That 
certain  preventive  duties  be  performed  by  the  Poor-law  medi- 
cal officers  as  deputy  health  officers,  and  that  they  be  paid  for 
such  sanitary  duties,  on  a  scale  to  be  determined,  by  the 
central  authority.  8.  That  in  order  to  rectify  and  prevent 
abuses,  the  medical  and  sanitary  care  of  the  poor  in  districts 
and  workhouses  be  subjected  to  periodical  inspecdon,  either  by 
the  proposed  chief  officers  of  health  debarred  from  private 
practice,  or  by  medical  inspectors  under  the  central  authority, 
or  by  both.  9.  That  in  any  re-arrangement  of  our  sanitary 
organisation,  resulting  from  the  inquiry  of  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Commission,  it  is  desirable  that  the  foregoing  propositions  be 
embodied. 

The  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland. 
— At  the  annual  stated  meeting,  held  on  the  18th  instant,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — Presi- 
dent— Dr.  Banks;  Censors — Dr.  Gordon,  V.P.,  Dr.  Ring- 
land,  Dr.  Hayden,  Dr.  Walter  Smith  ;  Treasurer — Dr. 
Dwyer  ;  Examiners  in  Midwifery — Dr.  Atthill,  Dr.  John- 
ston ;  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence — Mr.  Robert  Tra- 
vers  ;  Registrar — Dr.  James  Little. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. — The  following  is 
an  abstract  of  the  unconfirmed  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Council  of  the  College,  on  the  13th  instant  : — The  Secre- 
tary was  directed  to  inform  Mr.  Edwin   Lowe  of  his  removal 
from  being  a  Member,  owing  to  his   having  been  convicted  of 
felony,  and  to  call  upon  him  to  return  his  diploma,  as  required 
by  the  by-laws,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Medical  Act,    to   inform  Dr.    Hawkins  of    the   fact. — A 
letter  was  read  from  Mr.   E.    Deas-Thomson,   thankin 
Council   for  the  recognition    of    the    Sydney   Intirmai  - 
Medical  School ;  whereupon  a  protest  was  read  from  1 ' 
and   Members    residing    in    Sydney  against    tli  ion  of 

such  institution.  The  document  was  referred  to  the  Court  of 
Kxaminers  for  eonsid. -ration. — A  memorial  was  read  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Monk,  late  Mayor  of  Preston,  removed  in  18.r>8  from 
bein^  a  Member,  in  consequence  of  his  having  been  oon> 

,. tv,  and  requesting  to  be  restored  to  the   Membership 
of  the  College.     An  at 

that  the  Council  bad  not  the  entertain  t' 

—  Letters  were  read   from  Sir  William   Fergusson,  Bart.,  the 
at  of  the  College,  and   Mr.  Qoain  resigning  their  ap- 
pointments  as  examiners,  and  from  Mr.  Bkey  declining  again 
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to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  office  of  examiner ;  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Curling  was  also  read,  declining,  for  reasons  stated 
by  him,  at  present  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. — The  following  Fellows 
of  the  College  were  nominated  for  the  office  of  examiner  : — 
Messrs.  G.  V.  Ellis  and  J.  Marshall,  of  University  College  ; 
Messrs.  W.  S.  Savory,  G.  "W.  Callender,  and  H.  Power,  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ;  Mr.  Timothy  Holme3,  of  St. 
George's  Hospital  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  of  the  London 
Hospital.  The  President  explained  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  charter  and  by-laws,  the  choice  of  the  Council  would  not 
be  restricted  to  the  Fellows  nominated. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
62T"  Correspondents  requiring  a  reply  in  this  column,  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  make  use  of  a  distinctive  signature  or  initials,  and 
avoid  the  practice  of  signing1  themselves  "  Header,"  "  Subscriber," 
"  Old  Subscriber,"  &c.  Out  of  thousands  of  such  persons  it  may  cause 
enquiries  so  signed,  on  very  vari  us  subjects  much  confusion. 

We  must  also  request  our  Correspondents  to  write  only  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  and  in  legible  characters.  We  are  often  compelled  to  con- 
sign MS3.  to  the  waste-paper-basket  merely  because  it  is  illegible. 

Correspondents  not  answered  in  the  current  Number  are  requested 
to  look  to  the  Notices  the  following  week. 

A  Traveller. — We  recommend  Punch's  statement  to  you  as  follows  : 
—"The  climate  of  Ma  lagtiscar  has  lately  been  subjected  to  a  search- 
ing chemical  analysis  by  three  of  the  first  physicians  of  the  day  ;  the 
result  is  most  gratifying  to  every  well-wisher  of  humanity.  It  is  com- 
f  unequal  parts  of  oxygen,  ozone,  common  salt,  and  the  breath 
of  popular  app  ause,  and  may  be  had  in  battles  for  exportation." 

Disinfectant.—  Mr.  d'amgee's  new  preparation  is  called  chloralum, 
inguish  it  from  chloral  (hydrate),  it  is  now  proposed  to  write  it 
as  it  is  pronounced,  cblor-alum.     It  might  as  well  have  been  called 
alumchlor. 

An  Occasional  Header.— If  you  were  a  regular  reader  you  would 
not  need  the  information.  The  questions  have  been  more  thoroughly 
discussed  in  our  coloma  than  in  any  periodical. 

Mr  Brooks. — Our  "  Sudent's  Number''  may  te  obtained  by  you 
in  Dublin  at  Messrs.  Moffat,  G  D'Olier  street. 

G.— The  Medical  Temperance  Journal  is  published  by  Tweedic,  337 
Strand.  The  article  you  referred  to  from  us  appeared  in  their  April 
Number,  pat- 

Placebo.—  Th uiks.  Your  communications  and  everything  cou.;ng 
from  you  will  reoehra  our  attention. 

Mahon's  Wound.— Will  our  Correspondent,  just  returned  from 
Sedan,  who  writes  to  us  on  the  Marshal's  wound,  be  good  enough  to  call 
at  our  London  office  if  still  in  town. 

C.  G.  A.,  Trowbridge.—  The  work  is  by  Dr.  Thudichum.  He  it  is  who 
talks  about  "Natural  Tea-wine." 

Dr.  A.— With  pleasure  ;  but  to  ensure  early  insertion  be  brief,  since 
the  topic  has  been  discussed  alreadv, 

M.D.,  Manchester.— Accept  our  best  thanks.  The  Press  goes  to  the 
gentleman  in  the  future  you  name.  We  want  more  friends  like  you 
to  get  us  new  subscribers  in  the  Provinces. 

Dr.  Smitu.—  The  coroner  had  uo  right  to  ignore  medical  testimony 
i in  the  case.  Write  at  once  to  the  Home  Secretary  and  obtain  an  order 
for  exhuming  the  body  and  re-it:vestigating  the  case,  which  must  be 
through  the  coroner  it  he  be  not  superseded. 

Dr.  Hind.— The  ease  would  probably  be  interesting. 

»■  G. — The  paper  has  already  appeared. 

Clinical.  — See  our  "  Current  Topics  "  last  week. 

^■-  J— The  extracts  or  .id  be  inserted  if  sent. 

Dr.  Wakley.— 1  i  sent  has  been  subjected  to  careful 

analysis,  and  is  found  to  be  pure. 

Juvenis. — We  do  not  prescribe  ;  consult  your  family  attendant. 
To  the  Editor  cf  "  T  M  and  Circular." 

.  £',II;-T^;''V"1£  seeu  in  your  issue  of  October  r.'th.  au  account  of  a 
•Kei-pirator  invented  by  Dr.  Waring-Cuiran,"  would  vou  kindly  in- 
lorm  me  where  such  may  be  obtained,  and  its  cost. 

I  am,  vour  obedient  Servant. 

L.R.C.S.I.,  L.Q.  and  Q.  Coll.  Phts. 
_.,  To  <he  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir.— The  Medical  Officer's  Superannuation  Bill  is  hardly  worthy  of 
tne  name  ;  left  at  the  discretion  of  the  Guardians  (carried  in  the  House 
t>y  a  majority  of  a  101),  just  like  a  poor  man  whose  labour  is  done— an  I 
pa-t  age— applies  for  relief,  and  is  probably,  after  a  good  deal  of  hem- 
ming, &c,  granted  2  d  par  week.  This  could  never  have  been  the 
meaning  of  Dr.  Brady's  Superannuation  Bill !  !  to  lower  a  man  to  such 
a  status.  Do  endeavour  to  remedy  this  evil  by  your  widely  circulated 
Journal.  X  UOj  dear  sir 

„  ,  .  Your  very  obedient  Servant. 

October  19th,  1670.  A  Constant  Reader. 

^11  I£)X1,0X  Societies. -The  following  are  the  times  of  Meeting 
ana  the  Papers  announced  to  be  read  during  the  ensuing  week  : — 

Huntenan,  at  8  p.m.,  Wednesday  26th— Adjourned  discussion  on  Mr. 
.Bryants  Paper,  "  On  Pyaemia." 

Clinical,  at  8j  p.m.,  Friday  2Sth— Dr.  Sutton,  "On  two  Cases  of 
Scurvy,"  and  Mr.  Carter,   "On  Cases  of  Optic  Neur: 

Queckett  Microscopical,  at  8  p.m.— "On  the  Microscopical  characters 
of  Cannel  Coal."  by  Mr.  Slade. 

Medical,  at  8  p.m.,  Monday  31st.— Ordinary  Meeting. 

Pathological,  at  8  p.m..  Tuesday.  November  1st.— Ordinary  Meeting. 

Received  from   Dr.   Luther,   communications    "Upon  the   1 
Aconite  in  Loss  of  Voice,  and  in  Yet  V  nary  Medicine."      Dr.    Francis 
McEvoy,    -'Case  of    Fracture  of    Tuigh,    with    Punctured  Bladder 
Recovery," 


VACANCIES. 

Bradford  Infirmary.— Resident  Medical  Officer.  Salary  £100,  with 
board. 

Morpeth  Dispensary. — House-Surgeon.    Salary  £100,  with  residence. 

Eastern  Dispensary,  London. — Resident  Medical  Officer.  Salary 
£100,  with  residence. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Anderson,  J.,  LR. C.P.Ed.,  Surgeon  to  the  Inveraray  Prison. 

Ashe,  Isaac,  M.B.  and  CM.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.,  Consulting  and  Visit- 
ing Physician  to  the  Doneg"l  Lunatic  Asylum,  Letterkenny. 

Bkllis,  E.',  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  LB.C.S.L,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  in 
the  Ledwich  School  of  Medicine,  Dublin. 

Cumbebbatch,  E.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hogg,  Mr.  P.  B.  Stoney,  and  Mr.  A. 
Yoonp,  House-Surgeons  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital. 

Dunlop,  W.,  L.R.C  :  '.1  Officer  to  the  Letterkennv  Union. 

Fiddes,  David,  M.D..  Augus  Fraser  M.D.,  and  John  E.  Traill,  M.D., 
Examiners  for  Gradation  in  Medicine  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen. 

Gocde,  H.,  Resident  Obstetric  Assistant  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hos- 
pital 

Greene,  R.,  L.R. C.P.Ed.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  Sussex 
Lunatic  Asylum. 

Ilott,  J.  J.,  Resi  lent  Medical  Officer  at  the  Whitechapel  Union  Work- 
house. 

Lloyd,  A.  E.,  M.R.C.S.,  House-Surgeon  to  the  North  Riding  In- 
firmary. 

Mebson,  J.,  A.M.  CM.,  MB.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  at  tl 
thuinberlatid  Lunatic  Asylum,  Cottingwe>od,  Morpeth. 

Norton.  G.  E..  M.RC.S.,  Chloroiormist  to  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Owen,  A.  L,  B.A.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  Royal  Portsmouth  Hospitnl. 

Richmond,  Svlvester,  M.D.,  M.B.C.S.,  Surg  on  ta  the  Northallerton 
Gaol. 


oi> 
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Sinclair — Hamilton.— On  the  1st  ult,  at  Simla  (from  the  house  of 
K.  Bieckly.  M.A..  M.D.,  LL.B.,  brother-in-law 
of  the  bii  .  El.  W.  M.  Sinclair,  20th  Brigade  Royal  Ar- 

tillery, to  Anna  Catherine,  daughter  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esq., 
Dublin. 

Smith— Hope.  —On  the  19th  inst.,  at  All  Saints,  Knightsbridge,  Hey- 
wood  Smith,  M.A.,  M.B.,  of  Portugal  -tree;.  Grosvenor  square, 
son  of  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith,  to  Emily  Anne  Gertrude,  third 
daughter  of  the  late  Lieut,  the  Hon.  James  Hope  and  Lady  Mary 
Hope. 


Clabke.— On  the  18th  of  September,  at  Well  Park,  Oughterard,  Gal- 
way,  the  wife  of  F.  E.  Clarke,  M.B.,  of  a  son. 


§c;itR 

Coleman. — On  the  11th  inst.,  at  Carlsruhe,  Germany,  Wm.  St.  John 
Coleman,  L.R.C  P.E  1.,  of  Miltown-Malbay,  Co.  C  are,  aged  29. 

Dawson.— On  the  11th  inst.,  at  Portobello,  Wm.  O.  Dawson,  L.R.C.P. 

Dewar. — On  the  12th  inst.,  at  Little  Dene,  Burntisland,  Andrew 
Dewar,  L  R.'.'.S.  iid.,  late  of  Dunfermline,  a. 

Henderson. — On  the  13th  inst.,  Wm.  Henderson,  M.D,,  of  Rose  ter- 
race, Forth,  age  1  v0. 

Hughes.— On  the  6th  ult.,  at  Corwen,  W.  E.  Hughes,  M  R.C.8., 
aged  32. 

Palev.— On  the  19th  inst.,  at  Addison  Gerdens,  North  Kensington, 
James  Paley,  M.D.,  in  the  52nd  year  of  his  age. 

(lire    p'ofeionul    Calcnkr ; 

OR,    WEEKLY   REGISTER 

FOR  GENTLEMEN  REQUIRING  ASSISTANTS, 

AND  FOR  ASSISTANTS  SEEKING  APPOINTMENTS. 


A  Qualified  Surgeon  and  Accoucheur  wants  a  Situa- 
-"•    t:  ot  so  much  an  object  as  a  comfortable  home  ;  good 

references. — Address,  Y.  A..  Mb  Jical,  "  General  Advertiser,"  Dublin. 

A  n  Assistant,  of  long  experience  in  Compounding  and 
**•  Medical  Hall  Practice,  is  open  to  an  engagement ;  no  objection  to 
the  country  ;  excellent  reference  and  testimonials. — Address,  V.  B.  R., 
Medical,  "  General  Advertiser  "  Office,  Dublin. 

.y  anted,  an  Out-door  qualified  Assistant.    Salary  c£10O 
'     per  annum,  with  furnis  ied  apartments,  gas,  coal,  and  attendance. 
Must  be  able  to  speak  Welsh. —Apply,  E.  J.,  Ty-mawr,  Aberdare. 
wanted,  by  a  Practitioner  in  China,  a  fully  qualified 

'*  Gentleman,  to  Assist  in  the  Practice,  on  terms  which  may  be  learnt 
by  application  to  Dakin  Brothers,  2  and  3,  Creechurch  lane,  Leadenhall 
street,  London. 
Wanted,  an  Out-door  Assistant,  to  keep  the  books, 

' '      dispense,  visit,  and  attend  midwifery.    He  must  not  be  u: 
years  of  age,  able  to  ride,  and  produce  unexceptionable  testimonials. — 
Apply,  A.  B.,  Fost-office,  Atherstone. 
Wanted,  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  30,  single,  sine  diplo- 

' '    ma,  a  Re-engagement  as  Out -door  A 

London  or  a  town  preferred.    Address,  Alpha  M.,  General  Post  office, 
Halifax,  Yorkshire. 
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Established  1S48. 

PROFESSIONAL  AGENCY  AND  MEDICAL  TRANSFER  OFFICE, 
50  Lincolu's-inn  fields,  W.C. 

J  BAXTER  LANGLEY,  LL.D.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S., 
.  &c,  (King's  Coll.),  and  Author  of  VIA  MEDIC  A,  has  always 
upon  his  books  a  large  number  of  desirable  investments  and  available 
Appointments  for  negotiation.  Gentlemen  wishing  to  relinquish  prac- 
tice can  be  introduced  without  delay  to  suitable  successors  with  means 
at  their  disposal. 

Dr.  Langley  devotes  his  prompt  personal  attention  to  the  negotia- 
tion* entrusted  to  him,  which  are  treated  with  the  most  scrupulous 
reserve. 

The  business  of  the  Professional  Agency  is  based  upon  the  general 
principle  that  no  charge  is  made  unless  work  has  been  done  and  services 
rendered. 

Dr.  langley  can  refer  to  many  of  the  leading  Members  of  the  learned 
Professions  in  town  and  country  as  a  guarantee  of  his  integrity  and 
honour  in  all  matters  of  business  entrusted  to  him. 

Full  information  as  to  terms,  &c,  sent  free  on  application. 
Office  hours,  from  11  till  4;  Saturdays,  from  11  till  2. 

COMPETENT  ASSISTANTS  provided  without  expense  to  principals. 
No  Gentlemen  recommended  whose  antecedents  have  not  been 
inquired  into. 

PRACTICES    AND     PARTNERSHIPS    NOW   OPEN 
for  negotiation  (in  addition  to  those  advertised  in  Dr.  Langl  ey's 
List,  which  is  sent  post  free  on  receipt  of  two  stamps)  as  below  : — 

Y  67.  DEATH  VACANCY.    The  succession  to  a  PRACTICE  of  about 

£900  a-year  may  be  secured  by  a  doubly-  qualified  gentleman  of 
good  address  with  a  moderate  capital  at  his  command.  The 
patients,  who  are  of  the  best  class,  have  signified  their  wish  to 
accept  a  suitable  successor  for  the  widow's  interest.  The  ]  prac- 
tice has  been  conducted  with  small  expenditure,  as  the  connexion 
lies  within  a  narrow  area  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  localities 
in  the  north  of  England.  The  population  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  is  upwards  of  10,000.  The  residence  contains  10 
rooms,  surgery,  and  consulting  room,  with  stabling,  coach-house 
and  very  large  garden  ;  rent,  £45.  There  are  some  valuable  ap- 
pointments associated  with  the  practice,  and  these,  it  is  believed, 
could  be  transferred. 

Y  6f.  DENTAL     PRACTICE.       An    old-established    connexion    for 

TRANSFER,  having  been  held  by  present  incumbent  upwards 
of  20  years  The  actual  receipts  average  upwards  of  £1,000  a- 
year.  The  house,  which  is  large,  is  used  as  a  residence  as  well  as 
a  place  of  business,  and  is  situate  in  one  of  the  best  thorough- 
fares in  the  aristocratic  quarter  of  a  large  provincial  town; 
rent,  £70.  Patients  of  a  good  class.  Furniture  and  dental  ap- 
pliances may  be  taken  as  they  stand,  at  a  valuation  if  desired. 
A  complete  introduction  can  be  guaranteed,  and  it  is  confidently 
b'  lieved  that  an  active  gentleman,  with  a  diploma  for  dental 
surgery,  could  double  the  income  earned  by  the  present  incum- 
bent, who  is  retiring  in  consequence  of  advancing  age.  No  gen- 
tleman can  be  negotiated  with  unless  he  has  £500  at  his  present 
command,  as  the  books  will  bear  the  fullest  investigation. 

Y  64.  PHYSICIAN'S  PRACTICE   AT  A  WATERING-PLACE.     A 

successor  can  be  introduced  by  a  two-years'  PARTNERSHIP  to 
a  good  class  non-dispensing  practice  under  peculiarly  favourable 
circumstances.  The  successor  must  possess  a  degree  in  medi- 
cine, and  should  be  at  least  35  years  of  age,  accustomed  to  good 
society,  and  with  some  means  at  command  The  receipts  average 
£1,000  a-year.  The  house  is  situate  in  a  commanding  situation  ; 
ent,  £100  a-year. 

Y  63.  To  gentlemen  of  limited  capital.     The  succession  to  a  PRAC- 

TICE in  an  agricultural  county  town  may  be  secured  for  £120. 
Income  is  £300  a-year,  capable  of  great  increase,  and  t  ere  are 
opportunities  for  field  sports  of  all  kinds.  Patients  are  of  a  good 
middle  class. 

Y  62    London   Suburb.      Well-established    PRACTICE,   the  average 

receipts  from  which  are  £650  a-year.  There  is  great  scope  for 
increase,  as  the  dist'ict  is  improving.  There  are  good  appoint- 
ments connected  with  the  practice,  realising  about  £50  a-vear. 
The  residence  is  in  a  convenient  situation,  contains  11  rooms, 
with  stabling,  &c,  rent  £43.  The  practice  is  wholly  private, 
and  easily  worked,  no  assistant  being  required.  No  horse  or 
carriage  necessary.  'J  he  practice  is  increasing',  and  the  vendor 
rf  tires  solely  in  consequence  of  ill-health.  The  competition  is 
slight,  no  other  practitioner  being  near.  A  thorough  introduc- 
tion can  be  given,  and  the  books  are  open  to  the  fullest  investi- 
gation References  can  be  given  if  required.  Premium,  £550, 
partly  in  cash,  if  the  remainder  be  properly  secured. 

Y  41.  London,  S.W.    A  succession  to  a  very  old  family  PRACTICE, 

realising  upwards  of  £1,000  a-ycar,  can  be  secured  to  an  active 
doubly-qualified  gentleman  of  good  address.  Midwifery  fees 
from  £1  Is.  to  £3  3s.  About  £450  a-year  is  paid  in  cash,  but 
there  is  no  retail.  The  house  is  hold  on  beneficial  lease,  of 
which  16  years  is  unexpired.  There  are  17  rooms,  and  stabling 
at  the  back.  Any  lemrth  of  introduction  can  be  pven,  as  I  he 
vendor  is  retiring  from  i  rivate  practice  altogether,  but  would 
reside  in  the  district  and  meet  his  successor  in  consultation  it 
desired. 

Y  53.  Wertbourne  Park  distiict.    An  old-established  PRACTIOK,  with 

valuable  appointment*,  affording  an  excellent  introdu 

the  local ity.    [n  oonseqnenoe  of  id-health,  the  practice  reoently 

realised  only  about  £<>t'0  a-\  car.  but  could  be  at  once  in 

as  there  is  scope  for  one  of  the  largest  and  beet  practioee  In 

London.     The  vendor  having  private  i  e  air.,  moreover,  has  not 

pushed  the  practice.     riii«-  boose  is  situate  in  an  important 

thoroughfare,  and  held  on  a  Inn  licial  lease.      Midwifl 

£2  2s.  and  upward*.     As  the  connection  lies  in  a  narrow  I 

hone  or  carriage  has  been  found  necessary,  and  the  expenses  are 

very  low,  as  an  assistant  has  not  been  employed.     Visits  charge 

6s.  each.    A  largo  and  effectual  introduction  can  be  given.    Tie 

appointments  are  confidently  believed  to  be  transferable,  aud 

will  be  allowed  for  if  not  obtained. 


T)R.  STEEVENS'S  HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL 

COLLEGE  DUBLIN. 

SESSION- 1870-71. 

Visiting  Physician  ;  W.  M.  Burke,  F.K.  &  Q.C.P. 

Visiting  Surgeons  :  S.  G.  Wilmot,  Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons ;  C.  Fleming,   Fellow  and  Member  of  the  Court   of  Ex- 
aminers, R.C.S.I. 
Physician  and  Professor  of  Medicine:  H.  Freke,  M.D.,  T.C.D.,  F.O.P  , 

M.R.I.A. 
Physician  and  Professor  of  Materia  Medica :  T.  W.  Grimshaw,  M.R., 

F.K.  &  Q.C.P. 
Surgeon  and   Professor  of   Surgery :   W.   Collesj   Ex-President    Royal 

College  of  Surgeons. 
Surgeon    and    Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology :   E.  Hamilton, 

.     M.D.  T.C.D.,  F.R.C.S.I. 
Surgeon   and    Professor   of  Anatomy:    R.  M'Donnell,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 

F.R.C.S.I. 
Lecturer  on  Anatomy :  R.  L.  Swan,  F.R.C.S.I. 
Physician  Accoucheur  aud  Professor  of  Midwifery:    J.  Isdcll,    M.D. 

F.R.C.S.I. 
Resident  Surgeon  :  R.  Bookey,  M.B.,  L.R. C.S.I. 
Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  :  J.  Short,  L. R.C.S.I.,  L.C.P. 
Surgeon  Dentist:    J.  A.  Baker,  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.I. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  :   C.  A.  Cameron,  M  D.,  F.C.S.L. 
Professor  of   Medcal    Jurisprudence :    J.  F.    Pollock,  M.B.,   T.C.D., 

L.R.C.S.I. 
Professor  of  Botany  :   C.  A.  Bell,  M.B.,  L.R.C.SI. 

Steeven's  Hospital  presents  the  advantages  of  a  large  Hospital  for 
the  study  of  disease  and  a  perfectly  organized  Medical  School  combined 
in  the  same  establishment,  by  which  the  Student  is  saved  the  trouble 
ancF  loss  of  time  entailed  by  the  attendance  at  separate  institutions. 
The  Pupil  attending  Lectures  ar.d  prosecuting  his  Anatomical  studies 
in  the  Hospital  Buildings,  enjoys  unusual  opportunity  of  witnessing 
I'rimary  Operations  and  the  immediate  treatment  of  Accidents  and 
Emergencies. 

The  course  of  Practicil  Ana'omy  and  of  C.iuical  Instruction  com- 
mences on  the  1st  of  October. 

The  Sessional  Lectures  will  commence  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember. 

For  prospectus,  apply  to  Dr  BOOKEY,  Resident  Surgeon,  at  the 
Hospital ;  or  to  the  Honorary  Secretary,  EDWARD  HAMILTON,  M.D., 
120  Stephen's  green. 

TJOTUNDO  LYING-IN  HOSPITAL,  DUBLIN.- 

Consulting  Physician  :  Alfred  Hudson,  M.D.,  F.K.,  Q.C.P.I. 

Consulting  Surgeon  :  Robert  Adams,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.I. 

Master:  George  Johnston,  M.D.,  F.K.,  Q.C.P.,  <!fcc. 

Assistant  Physicians:  T.  More  Madden,   L.K.,  Q.C.P..    &c.  ;  Alex. 

Taylor,  L.K.,  Q.C.P.,  &c. 
Secretary  :  J.  G.  Strickland,  Esq. 
This  Hospital,  the  largest  Chartered  Clinical  School  of  Midwifery  in 
the  British  Do  ninions,  contains  ono  hundred  and  thirty  bids,  twenty- 
five  of  which  are  appropriated  to  the  Diseases  of  Females. 

The  Lecturos  are  recognised  by  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
Ireland,  London,  and  Edinburgh;  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of 
Physicians  :  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Dublin  and  of  London  ;  the 
Army  and  Navy  Medical  Boards  ;  and  all  the  other  Licensing  Bodies. 

The  Diploma  from  this  Hospital  is  recognised  by  the  Poor-law  Com- 
missioners as  a  qualification  in  Midwifery  for  all  Hospitals  and  Dispell 
saries  under  their  control  in  Ireland. 

The  Intern  Pupils,  of  whom  there  is  only  a  limited  number,  have  each 
a  separate  bed-room,  with  the  use  of  a  sitting-room. 

Two  courses  of  Lectures  are  given  yearly  ;  the  first  commencing  early 
in  November,  the  second  early  in  May. 

Applications  to  be  made  to  the  Master  or  Secretary,  at  tho  Hospital, 
Rutland  square. 

fJARMICHAEL     (formerly     RICHMOND     H0S- 
v  pital;  school  of  medicine. 


DISSECTIONS  commence  on  the  1st  of  OCTOBER,  and  the  WINTER 
COURSE8  of  LECTUR13S  commence  on  NOVEMRER  1st.  The  fol- 
lowing comprise  all. 

Medicine Dr.  Gordon, 

Surgery        Mr.  Stokes. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  Dm.  Curran  and  Purser. 

Inscriptive,  and  Surgical  Anatomy     ..         ..     Drs.  Corley  and  Mayne. 

Chemistry Dr.  Campbell. 

Dissections  are  superintended  by  Drs.  Curran,  Co  i  ley,  Purser,  Mavne, 
Shaw,  Madden,  CI  irk  >,  and  Kelly. 

CARM1CIIAKI,   PREMIUMS   to   the  nfatl  ad  (he  Mayne 

Scholarship,  value  £l'i,  are  awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sessions. 
BUMMER   SESSION:    LECTURES. 

Botany  Dr.  Blakely. 

Materia  Medica I'r.  Eraser. 

Medical  Jur  sprud'-nee Dr.  O'Reilly, 

Practical  Chemistry        Dr.  Campbell, 

Fkes. — The  fee  foi  each  Course  of  Lectures  I    'j:i  3s. 
Dr.  ANTilQ.N  V  11.  CORLEY,  Secretary,  fi  ) 

DINGLE    UNION.     AI'OTHKCAKY    for    the    WORK- 
HOUSE  and  DINGLE  DI8PEN8ARY  WANI'K  i 

will,  at  their  meeting  to  be  held  on  THUR8D4 
loth  of  NOVEMBER  next,  prooeed  toeleoi  ■  Qualified  Apothecary  for 
the  Workhouse  and  Dispensary,    Balary  £40  per  annum. 

Applications   for  the  oihce,  accompanied  by  Diplomas  and 
nionials,  |i:c.,  will  be  received    by  mo  up  to  12  o'clock  on  the  day  Of 
I  I",  tern.  By  order, 

October  15,  1870.  P.  KENNEDY,  Clerk  of  tho  Union. 


Sits  gkiiflll  fress  &  Chmta*. 

"SALUS    POPULI    SUPREilA    LEX." 
WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER    2,     1870. 
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FEIGNED  INSANITY. 

By  J.  H.  Balfoiu-Browne,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

(Continued from  page  303.) 

i.  Mania. — There  is  a  method  in  all  madness  !  But  the 
method  which  is  in  mania,  and  is  the  result  of  the  regular 
laws  of  unhealthy  action,  differs  widely  from  the  method 
which  is  imposed  upon  the  incoherence  of  simulated  mad- 
by  thought.  The  very  close  observation  of  mental 
disease  by  one  of  a  sufficiently  powerful  intellect  thoroughly 
to  understand  and  appreciate  its  manifestations,  might  lead 
to  such  a  deceptive  reproduction  of  a  number  of  symptoms 
as  to  puzzle  many  individuals,  not  trained  to  distinguish 
between  very  fine  shades  of  expression,  as  indicative  of 
varying  springs  of  action.  And  the  tendency  which  the 
human  mind  has  to  make  real  and  earnest  what  may  be 
begun  in  fun  and  frolic,  or  may  be  undertaken  with  the  sole 
object  of  deceiving,  is  one  thing  which  tends  to  complicate 
the  investigation.  Good  acting  will  often  give  a  shape  to 
life.  The  story  is  told  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  that  on  one  occa- 
sion after  a  successful  representation  of  Lady  Macbeth,  she 
was  found  wandering  about  the  passages  which  lie  beneath 
and  behind  the  stage,  wringing  her  hands  and  muttering, 
"  I  can't  get  out," — so  does  the  ideal  become  the  real  !  It 
is  the  history  of  the  making  of  all  things  ! 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  those  who  have  occasion 
to  feign  insanity  are  not  those  who  are  qualified  to  give  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  whole  life  of  an  individual 
under  the  influence  of  mental  disease,  and  that  their  oppor- 
tunities have  not  been  such  as  to  enable  them  to  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  abnormal  state.  And,  owing  to  these  circum- 
stances, the  difficulty  of  feigning  insanity  so  as  to  deceive 
a  physician  well  acquainted  with  the  disease,  is  very  great, 
so  great,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Conolly  affirms — "  That  he  can 
hardly  imagine  a  case  which  would  be  proof  against  an 
efficient  system  of  observation."* 

*  "  Inquiry  concerning  the  Indications  of  Insanity."     P  4671 


One  observation  which  is  of  practical  importance  to 
those  who  are  desirous  of  distinguishing  the  real  from  the 
imitated  form  of  the  disease  is,  that  what  the  knowledge 
of  the  impostor  lacks  in  extent,  he  invariably  tries  to  com- 
pensate by  the  intensity  of  his  acting.  He  over-acts  the 
few  symptoms  with  which  he  is  familiar,  while  he  neglects 
many  other  symptoms  that  have  considerable  diagnostic 
value.  Where,  therefore,  a  considerable  exacerbation  of 
prominent  symptoms  occurs,  in  conjunction  with  the  ab- 
sence of  less  easily  observed  manifestations,  it  gives,  at 
least,  a  high  probability  of  imposture.  Where,  also, 
there  is  considerable  variation  of  the  symptoms  in  the 
presence  of  different  individuals—  ex.  gr.,  where  in  the 
presence  of  a  medical  man,  known  to  be  such,  the  symp- 
toms are  more  carefully  produced,  while  in  the  presence  of 
others  they  are  produced  in  such  a  rough-hewn  shape,  as 
is  calculated  to  carry,  through  a  witness,  to  the  medical 
man,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  feigning.  In  most 
cases  effort  can  be  detected  in  all  the  assumed  ravings — 
the  effort  of  argument,  for  it  is  always  the  impostor's 
desire  to  prove  to  persons,  who  are  present,  and  may  be 
observers,  that  he  is  really  mad ;  and,  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance, the  endeavour  is  not  unlikely  to  fail  :  for  per- 
sons really  insane  are,  not  unfrequently,  in  the  presence  of 
a  stranger,  calmer  and  quieter  than  at  other  times.  There 
is  always  some  assertion  in  the  ravings  of  one  who  only 
feigns  insanity.  The  manifestations  are  all  prominent. 
Many  discrepancies  are  to  be  found  in  assumed  insanity. 
Mania  is,  really,  the  brain  working  under  such  high  pres- 
sure that  its  ordinary  action  is  interfered  with.  But  there 
is  no  dulling  of  any  of  the  faculties.  Friends  are  almost  in- 
variably recognised  ;  names,  dates,  occurrences,  and  places 
are  remembered.  The  senses  seem  to  be  somewhat  more 
acute  than  they  were  in  times  past.  The  impostor  not  tin- 
frequently  endeavours  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  and 
introduces  a  few  symptoms  of  dementia  into  the  stratagem, 
and  so  he  is  discovered  !  In  simulated  insanity,  the 
memory  is  often  found  to  be  defective  :  recent  events  with 
which  the  individual  has  been  connected  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely forgotten,  the  impression  of  the  malingerer  being 
that  silence  is  a  stronghold.  The  real  maniac  almost  in- 
variably remembers  all  the  events  with  which  he  was  con- 
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cerned,  although  his  disease  may  cause  considerable 
distortion  of  some  of  the  facts.  Through  the  madman's 
delusions  and  their  manifestations  there  runs  a  thread, 
which  gives  a  sort  of  order  and  method  even  to  the  chaos 
of  his  thought ;  through  the  manifestations  of  him  who 
would  feign  insanity  this  order  is  wanting.  It  is  like  the 
difference  between  a  building  which  time,  even  while  she 
beautified  from  her  rouge  pot,  with  lichens,  tears  down 
with  slow  inexorable  fingers,  and  a  building  which  the 
malice  of  mankind  has  razed  to  the  ground  and  left  not 
one  stone  upon  another.  The  one  has  the  order  which  a 
God-made  chaos  must  have  ;  it  is  pregnant  with  an  order 
which  will  be  born — the  other  is  a  chaos  aforethought  ! 

In  the  vagaries  of  the  madman,  there  is  one  invariable 
recurrence  to  the  main  drift  of  the  delusion  ;  in  the  im- 
postor's delusions  there  is  an  increasing  changeableness. 
There  is  an  earnestness  in  the  madman  ;  he  believes  what 
he  says  for  the  most  part.  The  earnestness  in  the  man 
who  imitates  is  only  to  produce  a  certain  impression  upon 
his  audience.  He  has  no  affection  for  the  shape  of  his  de- 
lusion ;  he  will  alter  it  much  and  often  to  bring  it  more 
nearly  to  correspond  with  what  he  considers  best  suited  to 
attain  the  end  he  has  in  view.  In  most  cases  a  careful 
observer  might  trace  a  distinction  corresponding  to  the 
above  explanation  in  the  mode  of  manifestation.  The  one 
— whose  delusions  are  objectless — whose  erroneous  beliefs 
are  ends  in  themselves,  is  unhesitating  in  their  expression, 
his  utterance  is  usually  rapid,  and  his  incoherence  trips 
merrily  from  his  tongue.  The  other,  whose  delusions  are 
buoys  to  which  he  clings  to  save  him  from  the  waves  of  cir- 
cumstance, whose  erroneous  beliefs  are  means  to  an  end, 
takes  time,  he  has  to  consider  whether  this  will  do  under 
the  circumstances  ;  his  style  differs  from  that  of  the  real 
madman,  he  hesitates,  and  his  incoherence  has  the  appear- 
ance of  being  studied.  All  these  circumstances  are  calcu- 
lated to  show  where  certain  manifestations  have  their  ro"ots 
— in  the  sad  truth,  disease — where  in  the  sad  untruth, 
a  lie. 

Not  unfrequently  much  light    will  be  thrown   on  the 
question  of  feigned  or  unfeigned  (?)  by  the  state  of  the  affec- 
tions and  desires  of  the  individual.     Every  thought  a  man 
thinks  is  shaped  and  fashioned  in  a  mould  of  feeling. 
Thought  is,  as  it  were,  the  shape  of  a  vessel  ;  and  feeling, 
as  it  were,  the  figuring  and  embossing,  or  painting,  of  the 
same.     Thought,  the  skeleton  ;  and  feelings,  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  a  body.     Now,  in  mania   many  of  the  most  pro- 
minent features  which  marked  the  character  are  lost.     As 
magicians  could  change  gold  to  lead,  so  does  this  magician 
— disease — change  love  to  hatred.     Very  often   those  per- 
sons  that  were  loved  best,  while  the   individual  was   in 
health,  are  hated  worst,  when  the  individual  is  diseased. 
If  suspicion  is  on  the  wing  it  alights  upon  some  intimate 
friend,  or  near  relation — home  ties  seem  changed  from 
blessings  to  curses  ;  and  a  former  affection  seems  to  be 
reason  good  for  hostility  and  war.     There  is  no  more  pro- 
mising  symptom  of  a  remission  of  the  disease  than  a 
return  of  the  rivers  of  the  heart  to  their  old  courses. 
The  man,  who   would   feign  insanity,  invariably  shows 
much  animosity,  but  it  is  usually  directed  not   against 
those  who  love  him,  and  now  weep  for  him  ;  he  sees  dis- 
advantage in  alienating  affection,  so  his  wrath  is  directed 
against  some   one  who  foimerly  injured  him.     If  the 
madman  has  a  delusion  concerning  a  conspiracy,  his  wife, 
or  children,  or  friends,  will  be  looked  upon  as  the  con- 
spirators, and  loathed  in  consequence.     If  the  same  man 
sees   reason  to  feign  such  a  delusion,   other  persons  will 
usually  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  his  persecutors.     But, 
not  merely  are  the  affections  diverted  from  their  objects 
in   mania,  but  many  things  cut  into  a  man's  heart  by 
habit  stem  to  be  erased.     A  man  or  woman  of  the  most 
scrupulously,  pure,  and  refined  habits  will,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  disease,  become  insensible  to  the  common 
decencies  of  life.     Words  and  actions  utterly  strange  to  the 
individual's  whole  life  and  character,  are  the  ordinary  ex- 
!'ii    ,ic,ns  of  their  insane  vitality.     All  those  actions  which 
are  most  filthy  and  horrible  have  been,  and  will  be  ajrain  and 


again,  made  use  of  with  the  view  of  inducing  a  belief  in  the 
genuiness  of  assumed  insanity;  but  the  entire  change  of 
character  under  the  influence  of  the  disease  from  what  it 
was  in  health,  is  not  likely  to  be  counterfeited.     It  is  said 
that  in  mania  the  pulse  is  usually  more  frequent  than  in 
health  ;  but  although  it  is  reported  that,  owing  to  this 
circumstance  alone  Dr.  Bush  was  convinced  of  the  un- 
feignedness  of  the  insanity  in  a  certain  case,  we  would 
not  be  inclined  to  place  implicit  reliance  upon  this  symp- 
tom.    The   sphymograph  might  write  a  man  down  an 
impostor.      We    have    already  in    another    connection 
alluded  to  the  importance  of  physiognomical  diagnosis, 
and  we  would  only  add  that  each  disease  has  a  distinct  face- 
symptom,    an    invariable  type   of   expression,    running 
through  the  transient  shades  which  are   dependant  upon 
an   ever  varying  train  of  thought.     The  impostor  can't 
really  feign  that.     In  mania,  too,  there  is  generally  dis- 
coverable  a  slight  febrile  action,  and  a  peculiar  odour  of 
the  skin.    The  want  of  sleep  is  a  symptom  which  is  useful 
in  the  diagnosis  of  genuine  mania.     The  impostor  cannot 
stave   off  that  enemy  long.     His  exertions  and  feigned 
excitement,  and  the  anxiety  as  to  the  success  of  his  scheme, 
all  weary  him,  and  alter  a  day  or  two  at  most,  he  will  fall  in- 
to a  deep  quiet  sleep.   The  maniac  on  the  other  hand  passes 
days,  and  sometimes  weeks,  without  any  apparent  neces- 
sity for  sleep  ;  and  when  sleep  does  come  it  is  restless  and 
unhealthy  sleep.  The  shutting  of  the  doors  of  sense  allows 
you  to  look  into  the  heart,  as  it  were.     The  restlessness  of 
health  with  a  purpose,  is  very  easily  distinguished  from 
the  purposeless  and  animal-like  motions  of  disease.    The 
madman  will  show  the  same  indifference  with  regard  to 
food  that  he  does  with   regard  to  sleep  ;  the  appetite  of 
the  sane  man  will  often  betray  him.     The  insensibility  of 
individuals  labouring  under  mania  to  certain  diugs,  such 
as  opium,  is  a  test  of  some  value.    The  dose  which  would 
send  an  impostor  to  sleep,  however  determined  to  resist  its 
influence,  would   have  little  or  no  effect   upon  a  person 
really  suffering  from  this  disease.     The  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  certain  other  medicines,  as  purgatives  and  emetics. 
Jt  requires  a  larger  dose  of  tartar  emetic   to  produce  its 
depressant  effects  upon  a  madman  than   it  does   upon  a 
sane  person.     But  not  only  is  the  body  insensible  to  the 
ordinary  effects  of  certain  drugs,  but  some  of  the  senses 
appear  to  be  insensible  in  such  a  high  degree  to  the  ordi- 
nary effects  of  over-simulation.     It  is  said  that  the  mad- 
man can,  eagle-like,  look  full  in  the  sun's  face,  and  thus 
insensibility,  in  certain  cases,  to  cold,  is  a  well-marked 
peculiarity. 

The  genesis  of  mania  ought,  in  all  doubtful  cases,  to  bo 
carefully  inquired  into,  lire  preliminary  symptoms  of  a 
genuine  attack  of  mania  are  not  likely  to  be  simulated, 
feigned  mania  begins  suddenly  !  Where  the  insanity  is 
real,  many  instances  of  strange  and,  at  the  time,  unaccount- 
able conduct  will  be  remembered.  The  inquiry  as  to  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease,  should  also  extend  to  circum- 
stances which  might  have  predisposed  to  its  invasion. 
The  habits  of  the  individual,  the  health  or  disease  of  other 
members  of  the  family,  the  inherited  or  acquired  peculiari- 
ties of  constitutions,  the  previous  tendencies  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  disease,  the  temperament  of  tire  individual 
and  the  moral  and  physical  circumstances  which  Burroond 
him  should  be  made  the  subject  of  diligent  and  intelli- 
gent inquiry.  The  irritability  of  temper  of  the  real 
maniac  differs  from  the  grand  showy  outbursts  of  the  im- 
postor. This  is,  however,  a  symptom  of  less  import 
and  it  is  somewhat  easy  of  imitation.  The  periodicity  of 
the  attacks  which  has  been  remarked  in  real  mania,  will 
not  occur  in  the  feigned  disease. 

5.  Partial  Intellectual  Mania — Monomania — Melancho- 
lia.— It  is  much  mon  difficultto  feign  partial  insanity,  than 
to  feign  what  is  called  mania.  In  proportion  to  the  diffi- 
culty is  the  rarity  with  which  it  is  simulated.  In  partial 
intellectual  mania,  many  of  the  symptoms  are  ] -\- 
which  characterize  the  general  disease,  yet  in  iiiom 
they  are  not  so  obtrusive,  and  a  more  careful  examination 
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has  to  be  conducted,  before  the  fact  of  the  insanity  dis- 
closes itself. 

Epilepsy  can  be,  and  is  feigned.  Beggars  live  by  fits,  and 
one  detected  in  the  act,  confessed  that  he  had  been  taught 
the  trick  by  his  father,  who  studied  the  symptoms  in  a 
book.*  Would  there,  we  wonder,  be  primogeniture  in  the 
property  in  a  fit  ?  would  it  go  to  the  heir  or  next  of  kin. 
A  ca~e  of  well  simulated  epilepsy  is  mentioned  in  Legrand 
de  Saulle.t  To  show  that  there  is  sometimes  a  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  the  simulated  attack  and  the 
real  disease,  we  may  mention  a  case  that  came  under  the 
notice  of  Esquirol,  who  during  one  of  those  conferences, 
which  took  place  during  the  clinique,  boasted,  that  no 
cunning  could  deceive  his  power  of  diagnosing  a  case  of 
assumed  epilepsy.  One  of  the  pupils  shortly  afterwards 
fell  suddenly,  was  convulsed  and  presented  all  the  other 
symptoms  of  severe  epilepsy.  Esquirol,  watching  with 
deep  anxiety,  turned  to  those  around  saying,  <;  Ah,  poor 
boy,  he  is  an  epileptic.''  The  boy  sprang  to  his  feet  crying, 
•  You  see,  my  master,  that  we  can  simulate  an  attack  of 
epilepsy. ''£  That  simulator  was  Calmiel,  the  greatest 
authority  upon  general  paralysis,  and  still,  although  old, 
the  physician  of  Charenton.  Sailors  who  prefer  deck-work 
ing  aloft  often  feign  epilepsy.  An  examination 
of  the  hands  during  the  seizure  will  generally  show 
whether  it  is  real  or  not.  The  thumb  of  the  real  epileptic, 
is  invariably  held  down  into  the  palm  by  the  other  fingers. 
A  practised  ear  ought  to  be  able  to  distinguish  the  cry 
which,  upon  all  occasions,  accompanies  the  seizure.  Occa- 
sionally, pretended  epilepsy  has  passed  into,  or  been  merged 
in  the  real.  |  Many  acts  which  have  been  planned  by,  will 
pass  out  of  the  domain  of  will.  You  can  make  a  habit,  but 
it  masters  you  when  it  is  made.  It  has  been  asserted  with 
some  reason,  that  the  marvellous  power  which  some  insane 
persons  have  of  simulating  diseases  may  be  due,  not  only 
to  the  perversion  of  muscular  volition  obtained  by  habitual 
exercise,  but  also  to  an  exaltation  of  the  powers  of  co-ordi- 
nation due  to  the  diseased  condition. 

The  same  prejudices,  however,  have  possession  of  the 
mind,  the  same  irritability  of  temper,  the  same  unfounded 
likings  and  dislikings,  affections  and  aversions,  the  same 
sleepless  restlessness  and  insensibdity  to  impression,  and  the 
operations  of  drugs,  are  to  be  found  in  this  form  of  disease. 
The  pretended  monomaniac,  will,  however,  parade  those 
symptoms,  while  in  the  individual  really  suffering  from 
partial  mania,  there  will  be  a  tendency  and  effort  to  conceal 
them  from  observation.  He  is  generally  quiet  and  reserved, 
but  will  become  querulous,  and  sometimes  violent  in  an 
argument.  "  A  real  monomaniac  "  says  Marc,  u  is  strongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  opinions,  the  slightest  contra- 
diction excites  his  temper  ;  while  the  simulator  readily 
overlooks  this  essential  point  in  his  part,  if  the  contradic- 
tion is  skilfully  managed.  The  taciturnity  peculiar  to  the 
real  subjects  of  monomania,  frequently  leaves  simulators 
at  fault,  since  the  complaints  of  the  latter  were  sure  of 
being  seen  and  heaid,  and  their  repugnance  at  dwelling  in 
solicitude,  are  not  met  with,  or  at  least  not  in  the  same 
degree  in  the  others." 

The  forms  of  intellectual  insanity  in  which  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  the  real  from  the  feigned,  are  those 
which  are  manifested  by  profound  melancholy,  or  the  pos- 
session by  the  mind  of  one  fixed  delusion  !  Here  it  is 
evident,  that  the  marks  of  effort,  of  planned  disorder,  of 
occasional  signs  of  healthy  mental  action  and  ordinary 
human  interests,  will  not  suffice  as  marks  by  which  to  know 
the  true  from  the  false.  In  many  of  the  forms  of  partial 
intellectual  mania,  as  we  have  before  shown,  irresponsibility 
should  not  be  admitted,  and  in  cases  in  which  the  delusion 
was  connected  with  the  crime  of  which  the  individual  is 
accused,    or  where  the  melancholy  is  so  profound,  as  to 


*  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  VoL  IL,  page  357. 
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I  Dr.  Browne  on  the  Mental  Condition  of  Epileptics  in  Crichton 
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deprive  the  accused  of  any  power  of  choice  ;  in  such  cases 
a  careful  observation  by  medical  men,  extending  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  time,  with  a  view  of  marking  the 
progress,  which  the  disease — if  unfeigned — will  make  in 
one  direction  or  another,  would  not  fail  to  discover  an 
artifice,  if  it  exists,  or  to  establish  the  fact  of  real  disease. 
In  all  cases  the  family  and  individual  history,  if  it  can  be 
ascertained,  will  afford  some  presumption,  which  will  be  of 
use  in  the  investigation. 

In  moral  mania,  which  according  to  Hoffbaur  "  may 
exist  uncompblcated  with  mental  delusion,  and  is  in  fact, 
only  a  kind  of  mental  exaltation  (tollheit),  a  state  in  which 
the  reason  has  lost  its  empire  over  the  passions  and  actions 
by  which  they  are  manifested  to  such  a  degree,  that  the 
individual  can  neither  express  the  former,  nor  abstain  from 
the  latter."  In  this  kind  of  insanity,  where  the  chief 
ground  for  believing  in  the  existence  of  mental  unsound- 
ness, is  the  character  of  the  acts  committed,  and  very 
often  nothing  more  than  the  character  of  the  single  act,  of 
which  the  criminal  is  accused,  the  difficulty  of  distinguish- 
ing what  is  real  from  what  is  feigned,  is  exceedingly  great. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  courts  of  law  have  been  very  un- 
willing to  admit  moral  mania,  as  proved  only  by  the  quality 
of  the  act  of  which  the  individual  is  accused,  as  a  good 
plea  in  criminal  cases.  And  it  has  done  so  upon  what 
seems  good  grounds.  That  a  criminal  act  may  be  the  first 
symptom  of  insanity  is  true,  but  that  the  brutal  quality  of 
the  act,  should  be  admitted  as  sufficient  proof,  that  it 
resulted  from  an  insane  impulse  is  absurd.  The  science 
of  evidence  may  be  superseded  in  time  to  come,  but  while 
it  is  still  looked  upon  as  a  science,  and  still  r  . 
the  only  guide  in  the  decision  of  all  questions  of  criminality 
and  responsibility,  not  to  say,  what  would  be  true,  all 
questions  in  life,  to  allow  the  act  itself,  with  which  an  in- 
dividual is  charged,  to  be  an  all  sufficient  proof  of  the 
insanity  of  the  accused  is  impossible.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  man  is  mad,  as  in  many  other  cases  it  is  true  fatal  blows 
have  been  struck  in  self-defence,  but  as  in  the  latter  case, 
if  the  self-defence  could  not  be  proved  by  facts  other  than 
the  deed,  so  in  the  former  case,  the  insanity  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  permitted  to  be  proved  by  the  atrocity  of  the 
crime  alone.  The  result  of  the  admission  of  such  a  doctrine 
would  be  to  add  to  the  atrocity  of  every  crime.  And 
an  individual  who  wished  to  commit  murder  on  a  neigh- 
bour, would,  to  secure  his  immunity  from  punishment,  cut 
a  few  more  throats.  It  is,  however,  in  many  cases,  un- 
likely from  other  circumstances,  that  a  sane  man  could 
commit  a  crime  without  any  motive ;  it  is  certain  that 
no  sane  man  does  anything  without  a  motive,  and  although 
the  motive  may  not  be  good,  it  is  invariably  rational. 
Where  therefore  these  circumstances  can  be,  and  are  brought 
out,  as  in  a  case  where  an  individual  in  a  good  position  in 
society,  in  circumstances  which  would  lead  most  men  to 
live  easily  contented  suddenly  kills  another,  never  having 
seen  him  nor  communicated  with  himbefore,  by  whose  death 
he  is  in  no  way  advantaged,  and  from  the  consequences  of 
whose  death,  he  sees  no  probability  cf  escape  ;  in  such 
a  case,  even  although  there  may  be  no  delusion,  the  pre- 
sumption of  insanity  is  very  strong,  and  upon  suitable 
medical  testimony  the  individual  ought  to  be  held  irrespon- 
sible. Such  cases,  however,  will  not  fall  under  the  notice 
of  him  who  is  studying  feigned  insanity,  and  if  capability 
of  judging  of  motive  is  looked  at  as  the  only  guide  in  decid- 
ing all  questions  of  responsibility,  although  an  occasional 
error  may  be  committed  as  in  all  other  inquiries — few 
persons  will  escape  from  punishment  by  simulating  moral 
mania,  unless  they  are  very  vigorously  seconded  in  their 
efforts,  by  injudicious  medical  gentlemen. 


The  next  Meeting  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  London 
will  be  held  at  17  Bloomsbury  square  this  Evening.  The 
following  Papers  will  be  read: — "On  Some  of  the  Infusions 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia, "  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Barnes.  "On  the 
Purity  of  some  of  the  Alkaloids  of  Commerce,"  by  W.  L. 
Scott,  F.C.S, 

b 
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ON  THE  TREATMENT  OF  DELIRIUM  TREMENS. 

By  Dr.  Ludwig  Meter,  of  Berlin. 

(Translated  specially  for  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular 
from  the  German,  with  a  few  Practical  Observations  added, 
by  Dr.  Thomas  Bodkin,  F.R.C.S.,  &c.) 

Whilst  the  treatment  of  internal  diseases  has  almost 
every  where  assumed  a  milder  form,  and  the  physicians  of 
the  so-called  expectant  method  have  acquired  a  greater 
range  of  influence,  yet  the  more  defined  and  intense,  the 
more  typical  the  form  of  disease  manifests  itself,  so  have  the 
therapeutics  of  delirium  tremens  acquired  up  to  the  pre- 
sent day  a  heroism  almost  undisputed,  as  fresh  and  hope- 
ful as  is  remembered  of  the  olden  physicians.  The  data 
connected  with  so  energetic  a  medication  will  be  more 
conceivable  when  the  grounds  of  their  first  introduction 
are  inquired  into.  The  first  diagnostic  of  delirium  tremens 
developed  itself  on  account  of  the  injurious  results  that  a 
yet  old  method  of  treatment  had  given  rise  to,  it  was  in 
fact  "  a  diagnosis  ex  nocentibus." 

An  apothecary  in  Kent,  called  Sutton,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  made  the  observation  that  a  cer- 
tain form  of  phrensey  or  phrenitis,  which,  with  a  gramma- 
tical exactness  was  treated  with  blood-letting,  resulting 
almost  invariably  in  the  death  of  the  patient,  and  that 
the  few  who  happened  to  have  survived,  were  those  who 
happened  to  have  slept.  He  gave  up  thenceforward,  on 
account  of  the  result,  blood-letting,  and  took  to  opium, 
and  Sutton  had  then  connected  with  this  method  of 
treatment  the  required  symptomatology  and  etiology  ; 
but  the  dependence  of  delirium  tremens  on  alcoholism, 
was  first  forty  years  since  generally  known.  The  exclusive 
dominion  of  opium  suffered,  under  the  advocates  of  contra- 
stimulants,  some  damage.  Barkhausen,  second  physickn 
to  the  Bremer  hospital,  in  1828,  more  fully  systematized 
the  therapeutics  of  delirium  tremens,  indicating  in  the 
sthenic  form  the  administration  of  tarter  emetic,  and  in 
the  asthenic,  different  form,  opium.  Later,  instead  of  the 
tartar  emetic  according  to  Rademarcus's  proposition,  sug- 
gested by  Wolf,  the  acetate  of  zinc  was  substituted  and 
adopted  in  the  Berlin  Charity.  This  mode  of  treat- 
ment I  retained  in  the  Special  and  General  Hospital,  from 
October  1858  to  the  end  of  1859,  while  an  assistant  to 
the  lunatic  asylum  during  the  summer  months,  into  which 
cases  of  delirium  tremens  were  received  for  treatment,  and 
also  in  the  Catholic  Hospital.  The  trials  which  were 
practiced  in  the  Berlin  Hospital,  chloroform,  tincture  of 
digitalis  in  large  doses  (half-an-ounce),  recommended  by 
the  English  physicians,  turned  out  so  unfortunately,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  support  of  such  a  number  of  autho- 
rities, itwas  givenup.  The  numerous  observations  afforded 
by  a  considerable  number  of  post-mortem  examinations 
led  to  the  conviction  established — that  delirium  tremens 
is  not  of  the  nature  of  a  violent  acute  condition  peculiar 
to  itself.  Delirium  tremens  is  partly,  as  far  as  i»  conceived, 
a  manifestation  of  a  not  well  understood  condition,  a 
peculiar  exacerbation  of  chronic  alcoholism,  of  a  not  to 
be  mistaken  typical  development.  If  on  the  other  hand 
there  be  present  a  chronic  illness,  a  continuous  degenera- 
tive process,  engrafted  on  the  constitution.  The  treat- 
ment hitherto  pursued  in  delirium  tremens  may  not 
be  recommended,  so  it  appears  even  contra-indicated 
on  account  of  the  tendency  in  every  case  towards  collapse, 
which  is  the  chief,  indeed,  exclusive  danger  to  life.  The 
generally  small  persistently  wavering  and  often  impeivp- 
tibility  of  the  pulse  ;  the  quick  alternating  Hushing  and 
paleness  ;  the  profuse — the  sudden  cold  clammy  sweat  ; 
alternating  placidness  and  dryness  of  skin  ;  above  all,  the 
extremely  severe  seizures  of  epilepsy  point  out  a  threat- 
ning  anaemia  of  brain,  which  is  observed  to  be  the  next 
most  frequently  cause  of  death.  It  is  certainly  allow- 
able to  depart  from  a  medication  which,  acoording  to  all 
rational  supposition,  was  most  calculated  to  increase  the 
symptoms  of  impending  danger. 


Since  the  year  1860  a  new  practice  has  been  introduced, 
the  indication  of  a  more  vigorous  diet,  arising  out  of  the 
suggested  necessity  of  supporting  the  patient  during  the 
short  duration  of  the  stormy  attack,  thus  supporting  the 
strength  notwithstanding  the  state  of  the  pulse,  and  suiting 
the  desire  and  inclination  of  the  patient  ;  therefore,  light 
nourishment  in  the  first  instance,  plentifully  administered 
bouillon,  milk  and  occasionally  diluted  wine  (evunsuppe) 
to  preserve  the  strength.  If  this  suggested  nourishment 
was  insufficient,  and  symptoms  of  collapse  advanced, 
port  wine,  but  still  in  a  dilute  form,  a  table-spoonful  to  a 
glass  of  water,  or  selzter  water,  the  extreme  dilutions 
were  better  borne  than  pure  wine,  and  lasted  much  longer 
in  their  effects,  accordingly  the  doses  were  given  three  or 
four  times  daily  or  every  intermediate  hour,  seldom  at 
shorter  intervals.  In  isolated  instances,  according  to  the 
existing  symptoms,  Portio  Revire,  mistura  acidi  snlph  : 
mist,  amnion.  :  and  the  like,  occasionally  warm  chamomile 
stupes  to  the  head,  to  the  stomach,  at  the  same  time  wine 
was  ordered  it  not  contra-indicated  by  the  progress  of  the 
case  ;  but  as  all  most  essential  means  were  carried  out, 
mechanical  restraint  was  carefully  avoided,  mechanical 
restraint  always  acted  as  an  incentive  to  resistance  and 
quickly  exhausted  the  strength  of  the  patient.  The 
inevitable  effect  of  the  strait  waistcoat  and  poitral,  which 
hindered  the  important  motion  of  breathing  ;  had  it  been 
necessary  to  restrain  the  patient  in  the  severe  surgical  cases 
so  was  it  the  more  necessary  to  have  additional  assistance 
at  hand,  the  changing  of  position  should  be  effected  with 
the  least  possible  force,  and  be  done  with  the  least  possible 
delay. 

Up  to  this  time,  about  500  accurately  reported  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  treated  in  the  General  Hamburg  Hospital, 
as  the  following  statistical  view  will  show,  with  a  result 
as  opposed  to  the  old  method  of  treatment  must  be  ob- 
served to  be  exceedingly  favourable,  the  mortality  being 
three  times  less.  It  is  of  course  already  known  that  a 
different  treatment  in  dangerous  variations  of  delirium 
tremens  should  be  adopted  as  suggested  by  Laycock  of 
Edinburgh  in  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  1862.  But  hitherto 
the  results  of  a  more  expectant  method  have  occurred 
in  too  small  a  number  of  cases,  so  that  the  noticing  of 
them  would  serve  to  little  purpose.  The  facts  of  more 
extended  observations,  are  wanting  on  exact  data  in  the 
progress  of  delirium  tremens  over  a  greater  space  of  time, 
yearly  if  possible.  The  distribution  of  cases  noted  during 
the  extent  of  one  year  is  most  dissimilar,  eight  or  fourteen 
days  may  elapse,  sometimes  a  whole  month,  without  a 
single  case  being  presented  for  reception,  whilst  at  other 
times  the  average  proportion  of  a  month  is  distributed 
over  a  few  days.  I  could  not  discover  a  sufficient  cause 
for  this  remarkable  vicissitude,  or  the  simultaneous  c 
tion  or  existence,  other  than  an  outbreak  of  delirium 
tremens  at  a  predisposing  time,  with  the  exception  of 
traumatic  cases,  so  that  therefore,  one  is  probably  inclined 
to  grant  in  the  occurrence  of  the  disease  a  certain  epidemic 
element  ;  there  is,  besides,  in  the  mortality  of  this  small 
epidemic  a  strange  difference,  while  a  very  considerable 
number  of  cases  occurred  in  succession  without  a  single 
death;  on  another  occasion,  from  one-third  to  one-half 
died,  this  higher  mortality  stood  in  no  direct  relation, 
with  a  relative  intensity  of  the  .several  cases,  no  regular 
proportion  between  the  distribution  of  the  latter,  and  the 
mortality  was  found  to  exist. 

Thirteen  per  cent,  died  out  of  those  cases  which  were  re- 
ceived in  the  year  1801  ;  this  is  the  greatest  mortality  ob- 
served under  any  method  of  treatment — double  as  great  as 
in  the  following  years,  although  the  number  of  s 
plications,  fractures,  and  pneumonia,  fell  oil'  to  almost 
than  other  years,    The  proportion  of  mortality  of 

delirium  tremens,  under  the  old  method  of  treatment  as 
shown  by  t]  large  hospitals,  differ  not 

much  from  each  other.    At  0  i,  in  Freda 

Hospital  either  of  or  30  percent,  out  of  178  cases  of 
delirium  tremens  died  (Lend  du  del.  trem.).  In  the  Royal 
Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  126  out  of  481  died,  or  at  the 
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rate  of  26  per  cent.  (Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal,  1SC2).  complicated  is  made  evident.  It  therefore  appears  that 
In  the  Berlin  Charity  Hospital,  25  per  cent.  (Annal  der  the  greatest  proportion  of  fatal  cases  near  two-thirds  in 
Charatee,  1861.)  calculating  these   more   dangerous   and    absolutely   fatal 

The  favourable  influence  of  the  new  method  of  treat-  complications  is  made  apparent,  whilst  the  mortality  of 
rnent  is  placed  in  a  clear  light  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ad-  :  the  uncomplicated  cases  scarcely  exceeds  two  per  cent., 
joining  table  ;  the  complicated  distinguished  from  the  un-  ;  against  six  per  cent,  of  the  old  method  of  treatment. 
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2. — New  Method  of  Treatment. 
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A  fatal  case  of  delirium  tremens  having  lately  occurred 
in  my  neighbourhood,  the  particulars  of  which  I  am  not  in 
a  position  to  publish,  has  recalled  my  attention  to   the 
above  article  taken  from  the  Berlin  LJilinische  II 
road  before  the  Society  for  Natural  Philosophy  and  I 
cine  of  Hanover  by  Dr.  Lndwig  Meyer. 

Having  had  occasion  to  treat,  during  a  period  of  upwards 
of  thirty  years,  an  amount  of  cases  of  delirium  tremens,  as 
much  perhaps  as  falls  to  the  lot  of  many,  I  may  be  allowed 
to  venture  on  a  few  practical  words  on  the  subject. 

The  history,  etiology,  and  pathology  of  delirium  tremens 
is  so  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  given  in  Copland's  in- 
comparable "Medical  Dictionary,"' now  twenty-sLx  years 
published,  that  nothing,  I  believe,  is  required  to  be 
added  to  that  part  of  the  subject.  A  graphic  desert 
of  the  symptoms,  by  Pliny  Earl,  M.D.,  of  New  York, 
although  a  little  sensational,  nevertheless  true  on  the 
whole,  will  be  found  in  the  Medical  Press  (VoL  19, 
No.  405,  page  415,  for  June  1S4S"  :  but  the  therapeutics 
of  delirium  tremens  have  since  enjoyed  a  more  extended 
and  modified  range.  Opium  is  not  now  so  exclusiv 
lied  on,  nor  is  it  given  in  such  reckless  and  heroic 
and  although  not  entirely  dispensed  with,  it  is  seldom 
used  except  sparingly  and  with  caution.  Need  I  say  that 
to  procure 'sleep  by  all  fair  means,  without  which,  "in  de- 
lirium tremens,  death  is  inevitable,  is  the  one  consumma- 
tion to  be  sought  for,  and,  of  course,  should  occupy  almost 
the  exclusive  attention  of  the  medical  attendant,  inasmuch 
as  when  sound  sleep  sets  in  the  doctor's  triumph  is  secured 
— his  patient  from  that  moment  is  safe.  The  means  to 
this  happy  end  would,  I  presume,  be  threefold,  all  co- 
operating to  induce  sleep — viz.,  moral,  dietetic,  and  medi- 
cinal. To  carry  out  the  first,  not  the  least  important, 
requires  some  sagacity  and  ingenuity  in  dealing  with  the 
morbidly  excited,  and  the  newly  acquired  eccentricity,  of 
the  patient's  mind.   His  optical  delusions  being  his  convic- 


tions— if  controverted  or  contradicted,  causes  increased 
excitement,  angry  and  stormy  opposition,  he  acts  as  if 
insulted,  and  is  annoyed  to  have  his  veracity  questioned  ; 
better  to  divert  him  by  some  topic  foreign  to  his  present 
expressed  thoughts,  such  as  presenting  to  his  mind  some 
pleasing  former  events  of  his  life,  to  flatter  his  self  esteem, 
to  pretend  to  be  his  friend  and  his  advocate  in  defending 
him  against  those  whom  he  supposes  frustrate  his  wishes, 
and  who  he  angrily  alleges  are  giving  him  such  annoyance, 
and  against  whom  he  inveighs  with  bitterness  and  denun- 
ciations. By  carrying  out  these  suggestions,  or  the  like, 
according  to  the  morbid  temper  and  peculiar  tendencies  of 
the  patient's  mind,  a  complete  control  will  be  ac 
over  him,  so  that  he  may  be  led  like  a  child,  and  will  almost 
do  anything  he  may  be  required.  On  the  question  of 
physical  restraint,  I  believe  that  Dr.  Meyer  is  quite  right. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  death  has  been  the  result  of  physical 
restraint  in  many  cases  I  am  myself  aware  of  an  instance 
of  a  patient  dying  in  trje  midst  of  his  furious  struggles, 
while  tied  down  to  his  bed  with  ropes,  and  while  guarded 
by  police,  and  feel  convinced  he  would  have  had  more 
than  a  fair  chance  of  hi3  life  had  he  been  set  at  liberty, 
and  allowed  to  walk  out  into  the  open  air,  accompanied 
with  a  steady  attendant,  a  wish  he  so  furiously  struggled 
to  accomplish,  and  which  cost  him  hi3  life  in  the 
refusal.  AVhen  somewhat  tired  by  the  walk,  and  cooled 
down  by  the  open  fresh  air  and  satisfied  that  he  accom- 
plished his  desire,  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  retired 
in  peace  to  his  bed,  would  probably  sleep  with  the  aid  of 
some  slight  hypnotic  ;  such  a  happy  result  has  frequently 
occurred  to  patients  of  mine  with  whom  I  have  walked 
through  the  town  even  at  the  dead  hour  of  night  liberating 
my  patient  in  a  state  of  storming  passion  from  the  res- 
traint of  his  keepers,  and  returning  in  an  hour  with  him 
metamorphosed  into  a  man  of  peace,  like  a  lamb  perfectly 
obedient  to  my  wishes  ;  a  game  of  cards,  if  the  patient  is 
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so  disposed  or  accustomed  to  play,  I  have  found  on  several 
occasions,  acts  most  surprisingly  in  dissipating  optical  illu- 
sions and  calming  excitement ;  at  first  sight,  such  a  sug- 
gestion may  appear  ridiculous,  nevertheless,  it  has  fre- 
quently succeeded  with  me,  and  it  would  appear  incre- 
dible to  suppose  that  a  game  of  cards  could  be  so  well,  so 
attentively,  and  so  cautiously  played  by  a  patient  in  such 
a  state  of  mind,  however,  such  is  the  fact.  Although  I 
have  suggested,  as  a  general  rule,  the  advantage  of  allow- 
ing patients  in  delirium  tremens  to  walk  in  the  open  air, 
yet  exceptions  in  certain  cases  with  extreme  debility  suffi- 
ciently characteristic  occur,  such  as  has  happened  in  a  case 
of  mine  a  few  years  since,  the  man  was  strong  built,  aged 
about  forty,  he  was  daily  drunk  for  a  fortnight,  I  saw  him 
six  or  seven  days  after  the  attack,  he  was  jaundiced,  his 
liver  enlarged,  his  abdomen  swelled,  doughy,  somewhat 
tense,  intelligence  quite  confused,  incapable  of  recognising 
acquaintances,  countenance  foolish  tremor,  pulse  rapid  and 
small.  I  emphatically  ordered  that  he  should  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  leave  his  bed  for  a  moment, 
that  if  he  did  so  he  would  very  probably  drop  dead  ;  not- 
withstanding my  strict  injunctions,  in  my  absence  an 
attempt  was  made  to  remove  him  to  another  residence 
some  hundreds  of  yards  off  in  an  inside  car  ;  he  fell  dead 
in  the  car  when  he  was  a  few  yards  on  his  way. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the  dietetic  treat- 
ment, the  indications  for  carrying  it  out  are  so  simple.  I 
will  only  say  that  I  have  always  given  in  every  case  more 
or  less  stimulants,  even  in  cases  arising  from  a  recent  de- 
bauch, whatever  was  the  state  of  the  pulse,  convinced 
that  the  strength  in  these  cases  is  more  apparent  than  real. 
The  living  almost  exclusively  without  food  on  stimulants  for 
a  lengthened  period  before  the  attack  would  assure  the 
certainty  of  debility  concealed  under  the  excited  state  of 
the  patient.  Now,  with  regard  to  medicine,  the  indica- 
tions, in  my  opinion,  are  just  as  simple,  if  the  bowels  are 
too  free  by  all  means  astringe  them,  a  tea-spoonful  of  the 
tincture  of  rhatany  repeated  occasionally  with  a  little  port 
wine  and  water  generally  succeeds  ;  if  confined,  ten  or 
twelve  grains  of  calomel  always  answered  my  purpose  ;  if 
slow  in  its  action  after  five  or  six  hours,  a  table-spoonful  of 
castor- oil  may  be  given,  not  otherwise.  To  procure  sleep 
I  have  seldom  for  many  years  found  it  necessary  to  give 
opium  in  any  shape,  if  I  see  the  patient  early  and  find 
him  not  much  the  worse  for  the  want  of  sleep,  that  he 
takes  sufficiency  of  food,  his  pulse  in  fair  tone,  I  leave 
him,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three  nights  without  any  artificial 
means  to  procure  sleep,  by  so  doing  I  have  frequently 
found  patients  when  sufficiently  tired  out,  sleep  naturally 
without  artificial  aid  ;  if  there  is  epileptic  tendencies,  a 
not  unfrequent  occurrence,  the  bromide  of  potassium  in 
thirty  grain  doses  with  twenty  minims  of  tincture  of  In- 
dian Mixture  in  an  ounce  of  water  every  sixth  hour  will 
be  advisable  ;  the  chloral  hydrate  in  thirty  grain  doses 
did  well  in  my  hands,  repeated  every  eighth  hour  until  sleep 
sets  in,  these  hypnotics  are  best  administered  after  the 
patient  is  somewhat  tired  after  a  walk,  and  settled  in  bed. 
When  driven  to  opium,  other  sedatives  failing,  I  give  a 
draught  of  thirty  minims  of  laudanum  with  twenty 
minims  of  tincture  of  digitalis  with  an  ounce  of  water, 
this  seldom  has  failed  in  my  hands,  and  seldom  required 
to  be  repeated,  the  complete  successful  result  of  either  of 
these  means  mentioned  above  will,  very  much  depend  on 
having  a  steady  rational  attendant  who  will  silently  sit  at 
the  bedside,  having  the  room  darkened,  and  securing 
strict  silence  through  the  house,  the  attendant  should 
soothe,  encourage,  and  disabuse  the  patient's  mind  of  his 
imaginary  dangers,  he  should  invariably  speak  to  him  in 
whispers,  as  the  patient  imitatively  is  almost  sure  from 
that  forth  to  speak  only  in  whispers,  an  evident  advantage 
removing  one  of  the  elements  of  disturbance,  loud  talking, 
and  thus  tending  to  favour  sleep ;  in  fine,  the  ideas  of 
calming,  soothing,  encouraging  the  unfortunato  patient  to 
sleep,  and  constantly  impressing  the  necessity  of  sleep  on 
his  mind,  should  be  the  responsible  duty  of  the  attendant 
more  particularly  after  a  sleeping  draught  has  been  ad- 
ministered. 
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TREATMENT  OF  SEWAGE  BY  SUBSIDENCE 

AND  FILTRATION. 

As  an  example  of  the  effects  of  spontaneous  precipitation, 
the  sewage  works  at  Birmingham  may  be  referred  to. 
They  are  situated  at  Saltley,  about  three  miles  to  the  east 
of  Birmingham,  and  they  consist  of  four  sets  of  subsiding 
tanks  in  series,  with  weirs  and  floating  boards  to  keep 
back  the  suspended  solid  matters.  The  arrangement  of 
the  tanks  is  as  follows  : — The  sewage,  which  amounts  to 
about  17,000,000  gallons  a  day,  is  discharged  from  the 
main  sewer,  through  five  openings,  into  a  subsiding  lank 
about  ninety  feet  wide  and  fifty  feet  long  ;  it  then  flows 
over  a  weir,  guarded  by  floating  boards,  into  a  second  tank 
of  the  same  dimensions,  and  then  it  flows  over  a  like  weir 
into  a  third  tank  which  is  150  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide 
from  which  it  passes  over  another  weir  into  the  fourth 
subsiding  tank,  which  is  about  three  times  the  capacity 
of  the  last,  and,  finally,  it  flows  over  a  long  surrounding 
weir,  which  is  only  half  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the 
sewage  water,  into  a  channel  which  conve}"S  it  into  the 
River  Rea,  at  its  junction  with  the  River  Tame.  In  this 
manner  a  large  portion  of  the  suspended  matter  of  the 
sewage  is  retained,  for  it  takes  about  two  hours  to  pass 
through  the  whole  series  of  tanks,  and  during  this  time  a 
considerable  subsidence  of  the  insoluble  matters  must 
necessarily  occur,  but  still  the  effluent  water  is  very  offen- 
sive, and  is  a  cause  of  serious  nuisance  to  those  who  have 
aninterestintheriverbelowtheoutfe.il.  There  are  two 
sets  of  these  tanks  at  the  works,  and  when  one  set  has 
been  in  operation  about  a  fortnight,  it  is  so  charged  with 
sedimentary  matter  as  to  require  cleansing,  and  then  the 
other  set  is  brought  into  use.  The  sedimentary  matter, 
in  the  form  of  a  black  sludge,  is  removed  from  the  tanks 
by  means  of  buckets  on  an  endless  chain  worked  by  steam 
power,  and  it  is  run  into  properly  prepared  pits,  where  ii 
consolidates  by  evaporation  and  soakage,  so  that  in  the 
course  of  twelve  months  it  is  fit  for  sale  as  manure.  It 
then  contains  about  50  per  cent,  moisture  and  17  per  cent, 
of  organic  matter,  and  the  farmers  take  it  at  the  price  of 
one  pound  sterling  for  a  barge-load  of  from  25  to  30  tons. 
The  whole  of  the  works  are  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  con- 
dition, and  are  a  serious  nuisance  to  the  neighbourhood. 

The  combined  tyttem  of  tedimentation  and  JtUration  is 
scarcely  more  successful.  At  Coventry,  where  it  lias  been 
for  a  long  time  in  use,  the  sewage  from  a  population  of 
43,000  persons,  is  received  into  a  tank  about  150  fee(  long 
and  49  feet  wide,  and  o  feet  deep.  From  this  it  ] 
through  a  lateral  filter  of  coarse  gravol  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  tank,  and  is  received  into  a  second  tank  of 
the  same  dimensions.  From  this  it  passes  through  a 
similar  lateral  filter  of  finer  gravel  into  a  third  tank,  and 
thence  it  passes  over  a  weir  into  the  tail  brook.  There 
are  two  sets  of  these  tank-:,  and  each  works  about  a  month, 
when  the  sedimentary  sludge  is  taken  out  and  mixed  with 
tho  ashes  and  sweepings  of  the  town,  and  sold  for  manuro 
at  tho  rate  of  2s.  per  load  of  a  cubic  yard.    Tho  works  were 
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nearly  self-supporting,  but  the  purification  of  the  sewage 
was  very  imperfect,  and  hence  it  is  to  be  abandoned. 

At  St.  Thomas,  which  adjoins  Exeter,  the  local  Board 
have  adopted  a  similar  method  of  defecation.  The 
sewage,  which  amounts  to  about  200,000  gallons  a  day, 
flows  to  the  works,  which  are  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  town,  and  there  it  receives  a  graduated  dose  of 
crude  carbolic  acid  (about  three-quarters  of  a  gallon  of 
carbolic  acid,  with  a  little  lime  and  250  gallons  of  water 
being  so  used  every  day).  The  sewage  then  flows  into  two 
subsiding  tanks,  and  after  passing  through  a  coarse  strainer 
of  perforated  iron,  it  is  filtered  through  a  lateral  filter  of 
coarse  gravel  about  two  feet  thick,  which  forms  the  side 
boundary  of  the  tanks.  The  effluent  sewage  is  still  turbid, 
but  the  presence  of  the  carbolic  acid  completely  prevents 
putrefactive  decomposition,  so  that  the  effluent  sewage 
J  alongside  of  the  railway  in  an  open  channel  for 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  to  the  outfall  into"  the  tidal  part 
of  the  River  Exe,  without  causing  the  least  annoyance. 
The  tanks  and  filters  are  in  duplicate,  so  that  when  one 
requires  emptying  the  other  is  in  use.  Each  tank  works 
for  about  six  weeks,  and  then  the  sedimentary  matter  is 
removed  and  mixed  with  the  town  refuse,  and  sold  for 
manure  at  the  rate  of  5s.  a  ton.  About  400  ton3  are  thus 
obtained  from  the  tanks  every  year,  and  as  the  effluent 
water  is  not  a  cause  of  offence  the  operations  are  successful. 
The  effect  of  the  carbolic  acid  in  preventing  the  putrefac- 
tive decomposition  of  both  the  sludge  and  the  effluent 
water  was  most  remarkable,  for  even  in  the  hot  weather  of 
last  summer  there  was  no  offensive  smell  at  the  works. 

At  Uxbridge  an  attempt  was  made  to  purify  the  sewage 
of  10,000  persons  by  subsidence  and  subsequent  filtration 
through  charcoal  before  it  was  discharged  into  the  River 
Colne.  The  sewage,  which  amounted  to  about  135,000 
gallons  a  day,  flowed  to  the  works  by  gravitation,  and  after 
Dg  into  a  subsiding  tank  about  50  feet  long  and  15  feet 
wide  and  4-5  feet  deep,  where  the  coarser  solid  matters 
were  deposited,  it  was  strained  through  a  grating,  and 
then  filtered  through  twelve  boxes  of  coarse  vegetable 
charcoal,  each  four  feet  long,  and  two  wide,  and  one  deep. 
There  were  two  sets  of  these  filters,  which  were  worked 
alternately,  and  when  the  filter  ceased  to  act  the  charcoal, 
together  with  the  solid  matters,  was  removed  and  mixed 
with  the  town  refuse  and  sold  for  four  shillings  per  cubic 
yard.  The  process  was  so  imperfect  that  it  was  abandoned 
in  the  year  1S57,  in  consequence  of  a  motion  to  the  Court 
cf  Chancery  for  a  breach  of  the  injunction  granted  in  1855, 
restraining  the  Local  Board  of  Health  from  discharging 
sewage  into  the  River  Colne,  "  otherwise  than  in  a  state 
deodorised  and  free  from  anything  offensive."  The  original 
sewage,  at  the  time  of  our  examinations  in  1857,  contained 
forty-one  grains  of  solid  matter  per  gallon,  of  which  6-75 
were  organic  ;  and  the  filtered  sewage  contained  thirty-six 
grains  per  gallon,  5  4  of  which  were  organic.  The  filters, 
therefore,  removed  about  five  grains  of  solid  matter,  of 
which  135  were  organic. 

Very  dilute  sewage,  with  only  a  small  quantity  of  sus- 
pended matter,  is  still  less  affected  by  filtration,  unless 
the  filters  are  well  constructed.  An  example  of  this  came 
under  our  notice,  in  1866,  at  the  little  town  of  Alton  in 
Hampshire.  The  population  at  that  time  was  about  3,800, 
and  the  average  quantity  of  sewage  was  60,000  gallons  a 
day,  the  town  being  very  well  sewered  and  drained.  On 
its  way  to  the  works,  which  are  on  the  banks  of  the  River 
Wey,  about  1,000  yards  from  the  town,  the  sewage  re- 


ceived nearly  sixteen  times  its  volume  of  subsoil  water, 
making  a  total  quantity  of  not  less  than  1,000,000  gallons 
of  diluted  sewage.  This  was  received  at  the  works  into 
two  large  subsiding  tanks,  each  twenty  feet  long  and  seven 
wide,  divided  into  two  compartments  by  floating  planks 
which  kept  back  the  scum.  After  the  separation  of  the 
coarser  suspended  matters,  the  sewage  passed  through  a 
series  of  five  filters,  composed  of  coarse  shingle,  and  then 
it  was  discharged  into  the  river.  The  chief  constituents 
of  the  sewage  before  and  after  this  treatment  were  as 
follows  : 


ituents  per  gallon. 

Before 
Treatment. 

After 
Treatment. 

Solid  matter  in  solution     . 
Organic  matter 
Mineral  ditto 
Oxygen  required  for  oxydation 

Grains. 
253 

4-8 
20-5 

0300 

Grains. 

24-9 

3  3 

21-6 

225 

Matters  in  suspension 
Organic  matter 
Mineral  ditto 

17 

1-1 
06 

14 
10 
0-4 

The  scum  was  removed  daily,  ancl  altogether  it  was 
found  that  about  ten  tons  of  solid  matters  were  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  sewage  every  month. 
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the  limitations  of  scrgical  art.* 

Mr.  Gay  began  his  address  by  an  allusion  to  the  war  and  its 
lessons  ;  but  these  had,  so  far,  been  but  few  in  number,  and 
those  by  no  means  of  a  novel  character,  for  perhaps  the  most 
striking  fact,  in  relation  to  its  appliances,  had  been  reiterated, 
as  the  results  of  war  experience  since  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, viz. ,  that  in  reference  to  the  advantage  of  "  hut  or  tent 
hospitals,"  over  the  ordinary  institutions  of  that  character  for 
its  accidents  and  other  eventualites.  We  are  told  that  in 
these  battle-fields  "  the  miraculous  effects  of  fresh  air  have, 
for  the  first  tinv;,  been  fully  exemplified  in  preserving  the 
wounded  soldiers  from  pyaemia,  erysipelas,  gangrene,  and 
diseases  of  a  like  nature,  which  diseases  are  still  incidental  to 
the  casualties  of  the  surgical  wards  of  our  Metropolitan  Hos- 
pitals. Now,  in  1755,  Dr.  Hume  observed  that  a  malignant 
fever  which  broke  out  in  an  American  man-of-war,  was  sud- 
denly and  effectually  stopped  by  placing  the  men  so  attacked 
in  old  sheltered  houses,  that  admitted  air  freely,  and  in  1764, 
Dr.  Brocklesby,  an  Army  physician,  also  observed  that  sheds 
covered  over  head  that  open  at  the  sides,  the  exact  prototypes  of 
our  hut  hospitals  were  the  most  salubrious  hospitals  ;  and  the 
records  of  more  recent  wars  than  of  the  Peninsula — the  Crimean 
and  Austrian — have  reiterated  and  vouched  for  the  same  impor- 
tant truth.  And  yet  such  is  the  disinclination  of  generations, 
like  men  to  profit  by  these  lessons  of  a  previous  century,  that 
apparently  this  one  lesson  had  to  be  learnt,  if  not  to  be  dis- 
covered again  in  our  time.     Having  asserted  the  proposition 
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that  surgical  art  is  behind  its  privileges,  that  in  other  words, 
it  has  not  attained  those  limits  of  therapeutical  success  to  which 
it  might  fairly  have  aspired,  Mr.  Gay  proceeded   to  discuss 
the  hindrances  which  have  stood  in  the  way  of  its  legitimate 
advance.     Amongst  these  was,  first  perhaps,  an  undue  estimate 
of  the  strictly  mechanical  resources  of  the  surgeon.     Dexterity 
and  tact  in  manipulation  and  the   performance  of  operations 
are  unquestionably  of  the  utmost  importance,  but  they  are  not 
aZHmportant.     They  are  only  successfully  employed  when  they 
maintain  due  relation  to  the  exact  amount  of  healing  and  re- 
cuperative  powers    with   which    the    organism    happens    to 
be  endowed.      It  is  by   the  admission    of    this    truth,    that 
surgical  art  gives  the  li^  to  that  empirical  view  of  it,  which 
makes  it  essentially  "  curative  ;"  and  it  asserts  its  real  nobility 
when  it  disdains  to  appeal  to  the  silliness  of  mankind  by  arro- 
gating to  itself  any  such  pretensions.     A  cure  is  a  miracle,  and, 
in  the  advancement  of  our  science,  we  are  taught  more  and 
more  the  encouraging  truth  of  inspiration  that  "  hcali?ig  comes 
■from  above!"     The  power  of  the  surgeon's  art  is  liable  to  be 
defeated  by  other,  and  a  somewhat  large  and  imposing  array 
of  hostile  forces.     Of  these,  some  appertain  to  the  injury  in- 
flicted whether  accidental  or  designed;  others  to  the  individual  ; 
a  third  set  to  the  states  of  the  system  as  affected  by  organic 
lesions,  such  as  albuminuria,  diabetes  ;  whilst  a  fourth  embraces 
those  disorders,  chiefly  of  zymotic  origin,  which  succeed  to  the 
injury,  as   erysipelas,  pyremia,  gangrene,  &c.     Of  these,  some 
are  fixed  and  inevitable,  such  as  age,  sex,  and  temperament, 
the  nature  of  the  injury,  and   the  contingencies  of  the  second 
and  some  of  the  third  class  ;  others  are  also  fixed  and  deter- 
minate, but  the  obvious  results  of  agencies  that  are  preventible 
or  depraved  states  of  constitution  ;  whilst  those  of  the  zymotic 
class  may  be  said  to  be  foreign  to  the  injury,  and  induced  by 
causes  that  are  also  in  a  very  great  degree,  beneath  control.    It 
is  to  some  of  the  preventible  or  controllable  enemies  of  surgical 
art   that  the    following  remarks  are  intended  to  apply.     A 
wound  made  in  an  operation,  comes  to  a,  certain  extent  under 
Jhis  category.     What  makes  one  wound  more  hazardous  than 
another?     Certainly  not  size,  nor,  abstractly,  proximity  to  the 
trunk,  although  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wounds  characterized  by 
the  latter  peculiarity  are  more  formidable  than  wounds  remote 
from  it.      At  the  same  time,  some  small  wounds  on  the  trunk, 
are  infinitely  more  hazardous  than  large  ones,  and  some  large 
ones  are  less  hazardous  in  the  limbs  than  smaller  ones.     On 
taking  wounds  generally,  comprising  those  that  are  accidental 
as  well  as  designed,  it  would  appear  that  the  source  of  their 
relative  danger  or  peril,  lies  in  their  proximity  to,  or  more 
especially  as  they  involve  parts  or  organs  that  are  supplied  by 
the  sympatfietic  system  of  'nerves,  or  the  nerves  of  organic  life, 
wounds  of  organs,  and  more  especially  still,  wounds  involving 
the  large  vessels  of   the   trunk    are    much   more   hazardous 
than    other     wound.     The     brain-tissue    may    be     wounded 
with  comparative  impunity,  especially  in  its  upper  regions  ; 
but  wounds  of  the  dura  mater  and  along  the  tract  of  its  large 
vessels,  independently  of  haemorrhage,  are  very  serious,  and  it 
is  to  diseases  along  these   tracts,  with  which  some  of  the  most 
severe  and  insidious  diseases,  such  as  convulsions  and  diabetes 
are  found   to   be    closely   associated.      Dr.    Crisp,   from   his 
laborious  statistical  enquiries,  tells  us  that  the  ligature  of  large 
arteries,  although   unattended  with   large    wounds,  arc  pre- 
eminently fatal,   and  that  from  pyremia,  erysipelas,    &c,  &c. 
The  peril  attending  the  opening  of  serous  sacs,  appear  to  bo 
derived  from  their  continued  potency  rather  than  to  the  wound. 
If  it  be  immediately  sealed  up,  as  in  the   operation   for  the 
removal  of  a  loose  cartilage  from  the  knee-joint,  no  harm  what- 
ever usually  ensues.      Exposed   to  the  air,  the  serous   mem- 
brane becomes  pyogenetic  and  itself  degenerates,    a  change 
sometimes   utilized.     The  same  result    does  not  follow  the 
prolonged  opening  of  mucous  cavities,  such  as  of  the  stomach 
and  bladder,  showing  that  the  change  in  the  former  is  due  to 
causes  inherent  and  peculiar  to  the  organisation  of  the  mem- 
branous tissue,  and  not  to  foreign  agency  conve 
the  admission  of  the  atmosphere.     The  mode  of  ma! 
wound  too  seriously  compromises  the  issues,  locally  as  well  as 
systematically.    A  clean  cut  is  less  perilous  to  tin:  system,  and 
less  difficult  of  repair,  than  a  laceration.    The  different  exten- 
sibility and  retractibility  of  the   various   times    imp 
constitute  the  source  of  its  hazard.     The.  surfaces  (In. 
Coaptation,  the  essential  condition  of  primary  or  adhesive  union  ; 
whilst  the  exposure  of  nerve-fibres  through  the  greater  retrac- 


tibility of  muscular,  elastic,  and  other  textures,  and  often  the 
irritation  of  foreign  bodies,  causing  the  laceration,  such  as  an 
impacted  splinter  of  wood,  are  sources  of   considerable  and  in- 
dependent danger.     A  wound  should  be  made  by  the  sharpest 
knife. and  the  finest  saw,  and  by  a  few  deliberate  rather  thin 
by  a  number  of  higgling  and  heedless  cuts.      No  part  of  a 
wound,  in  a  surgical  operation,  should  be  made  by  tearing.    In 
lithotomy,  the  principal  cause  of  its  present  state  of  mortality 
arises  from  tearing  the  prostato  and  neck  of  the  bladder. 
healing  of  a  clean  made  wound  by  first  intention  is,   in  Mr. 
Gay's  experience,  furthered  by  sealing   them  up,   for   which 
purpose  the   external  application  of  a  compound  of  tannin, 
zylidine  (made  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on  starch),  and 
ether.     Dr.  Richardson's  "  styptic  colloid  "  is  exceedingly  well 
adapted.     Fresh  lacerated  wounds  should  be  adjusted  whilst 
the  blood  is  oozing  from  their  surfaces.     The  irregularities  are 
thus  fdled  up  by  organizable  material,  and  the  wound,  in  some  . 
respects,  reduced  to  the  physical  condition  of  one  that  has  been 
evenly  cut,  whilst  the  exposed  nerve   and  other  fibril-?  are 
thereby  protected  as  by  the  finest  wool,  and  kept  alive  by  the 
best  elaborated  nourishment.     The  ecraseur  should,  for  these 
reasons,  be  condemned.     Its  power  of  restraining  hemorrhage 
is  questionable  in  the  highest  degree.     Mr.  Gay,  in  his  ex- 
perience, does  not  remember  an  instauce  of  dangerous  haemor- 
rhage from  a  deep,  but  healthy  wound,  otherwise  than  from  a 
vessel  which,  according  to  the  canon  of  surgery,  it  would  bo 
unsafe  to  wound,  unless  its  trunk  had  been  previously  secured, 
— a  vessel  for  which  the  ecraseur  wou  Id   not  of  itself  prove 
an  insufficient  deterrent.     In  order  to  secure  large  vessels,  the 
ligature   must    maintain   its   pre-eminence   over   acupressure 
and  torsion.     It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the   risks  of  secon- 
dary   hemorrhage    are   greater  after  the  silken  ligature  than 
after  the  other  methods  referred  to  ;  or  that  it  specially  inter- 
feres with  the  immediate   action  of  a  wound.     Mr.  Gay  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  using  small  silk  ligatures,  and  of  cutting 
them  off  short,  and  he  has  not  had   reason  to   be  dissatisfied 
with  the  results.    The  antiseptic  animal  ligature  of  Mr.  Lister 
seems  to  be  a  very  valuable  material   for   delegation.     As  to 
secondary  haemorrhage  after  the  use  of  ligatures  made  of  silk 
it  is  exceedingly  doubtful,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  it  is  due 
to  the  material  itself.     As  far  as  the  records  of  cases  inform 
us,  secondary    haemorrhage  arises  rather  from  some  degenera- 
tion of  the  coats  of  the  vessel  and   follows    acupressure    and 
torsion  as  well  as  ligature.     Pyajmia  has  been  known  to  follow 
the  one,  as  either  of  the  other   modes  of  securing  the  \ 
Tension  on  the  side  of  an  excavated  wound,  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  reducing  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  simple   incised  wound  is  unfavourable  to  their 
ing,  as  it  really  creates    that  objectionable  kind  of  wound   in 
which  there  is  depth  and   breadth  at  the  base,  with  a  narrow 
outlet — a  wound  which  in  surgery,  when  immediate  action  Is 
not  intended,  as,  for  instance,    in  opening  the  knee-joint,  in 
lithotomy,  or  hernia,  should  be  avoided.  Mr.  Gay  then  treated 
of  pyogenesis  in  reference  to  wounds,  with  the  view  of  show- 
ing that  in  healthy  open  wounds  it  was  a   normal   process  ; 
and  strikingly  in  contrast  with  that  by  which  pus  is  formed  in 
chronic  abscesses  or  disorders  associated  with  depraved  o 
tutions.     In  both,  pyogenesis  results  from  a  waste  of  l'1 
matous  products  :    in  the  former    by  the    differentiation   of 
blastema    (whatever  that  may  be)  from  its  ordinary  resultant 
tissue  cells,   into  normal   pus  cells  ;  in  the  latter  by  the  like 
process  of  differentiation,  but  into  unhealthy  products,  akin  to 
normal  pus  cells,  but  only  akin  to  them.     There  appears  to  be 
some  truth  in  the  observations  that  have  been  made  with  re- 
gard to  the  development  of  putrefactive  processes  on  new  sur- 
faces by  the  instrumentality  of  organ  germ  cells — a  subject 
that  is  exciting  considerable  attention   on  all  sides.    And   the 
subject  is  of  the  highest   Ot  to   the  BUI] 

affects  questions   1  at   the   foundation  of  some  of  the 

most   important  issues    of  his    art.       Such    germs  hav. 
found  in  abundance  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  patient  with 
hospital  gangrene,  and  collected  from  the  dual  of  a  ward  so  in- 
habited.   Now,  hospital   gangrene  has  been  shown  to  be  an 
essentially  contagious  disease.     Separate  other  pati 
one  from  whom  these  germ  cells  are  obviously  being  eliminated 
and  the  disease  ceases  to  spread.     Moreover,  Mr.  Lister  in- 
forms us  that  by  the  antiseptic  destruction  of  these  germ  cells, 
or,  at  all  events,  by  using  antiseptic  measures  in  the  dn 
of  wounds,  the  mortality   after    wounds   and  operation  in  the 

Infirmary    in   QlasgO* 
The  inference  from  this  syll"  y  strongly  in  favour  of 

the  position  sought  to  be  established— viz  ,  that  many  of  the 
diseases   which  follow  the  infliction  of  wounds  is  due  to  the 
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results  of  germ-producing  putrefactive  processes  in  their  ex- 
posed surfaces.  The  influences  of  season,  temperature,  baro- 
metrical pressure,  the  electrical  condition  of  the  air,  moisture, 
and  even  of  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind,  next  came 
under  review  ;  and  reference  was  made  to  a  very  able  memoir 
on  this  subject  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  which  the  rules  of  favour- 
able and  adverse  interference  were  clearly  laid  down.  Mr. 
Gay  then  passed  to  the  consideration  of  those  acquired  states 
of  the  constitution  which  affect  the  tolerance  of  wounds  and 
other  injuries  ;  and  referred  at  length  to  the  influence  of  Io«g 
exposure  to  vitiated  air,  of  unwholesome  and  inadequate  food, 
depraved  habits,  deprec  ns  and  emotions,  particular- 

izing more  especially  the  habits  of  the  drunkard  and  debauchee. 
No  skill  could  prevail  i  nutmeg"  liver,  ora  "  tuber- 

culated  "  kidney.  The  effects  of  alcoholic  stimulants  has  been 
•hoTrn  by  some  experiments  by  Parke3  and  Wallowicz  (reported 
in  th  f  the  Royal   Society),  and  also  by  Dr. 

Richardson,  to  fall  most  seriously  and  directly  on  the  heart  and 
the  large  blood  vessel.  Taken  continuously  they  lead  to  dis- 
ease of  the  coats  of  these  vessels,  and  to  intermittent  action. 
The  habit  of  taking  stimulants  with,  the  persuasion  that  in 
health  they  save,  and  in  disease   cur-:,  is  becoming,  under   the 

,i  of  the  Profession,  a  serious  evil  ;  since  it  is  gradually 
spreading,  almost  as  a  fashion,  through  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  of  society.  The  champagne,  the  port  wine,  and  the 
brandy  bottles  are  beginning  to  be  as  much  an  habitual  resort 
under  temporary  ennui  or  languor,  whether  from  indolence, 
dissipation,  or  indisposition,  as  the  gin  flaek  to  de; 
poverty  under  the  maddening  burdens  of  remorse  and  despair. 
The  same  false  view3  of  the  value  of  alcoholic  stimulant.',  and 
as  well  as  strong  nitrogenous  beverages,  has  led  to  another 
mischievous  practice — one  that  is  eminently  unfavourable  to 
surgical  art — viz.,  that  of  urging  a  patient,  labouring  under 
long  chronic  disease,  and  especially  in  prospect  of  a  severe 
operation,  to  swallow  as  much  brandy  and  beef- tea  as  he  can 
be  got  to  take  in.  The  condition  resulting  from  this  practice, 
indicated  by  a  black,  dry  tongue,  a  brick-dust,  sallow  face,  a 
feeble,  oft  intermittent  pulse,  and  an  incessant  drain  on  the 
bowels,  vainly  attempted  to  bechecked  by  quarts  of  chalk  mixture 
is  of  all  conditions  most  unfavourable  to  surgical  success.  It 
is  the  exact  reverse  of  this  state — viz.,  the  absence  of  all  ex- 
citement and  casual  disorder  to  the  system  that  leaves  the  re- 
sources of  nature  most  free  to  act  beneficently  in  times  of  her 
greatest  need  ;  and  that  should,  if  possible,  be  secured  on  all 
such  occasions.  The  subjects  of  pya?mia,  hospital  gangrene, 
erysipelas,  and  other  diseases,  principally  of  the  zymotic  class, 
contingent  upon  wounds,  next  came  severally  under  review  ; 
and  the  advantages  of  fresh  air  and  healthy  exposed  situations 
were  insisted  upon  as  being  most  likely  to  exempt  the  surgeon 
from  the  too  frequent  failures  of  his  art,  consequent  upon  the 
supervention  of  these  diseases.  War,  and  the  management 
of    troops,  have   proved  indisputably   that   men  can  endure 

3  and  the  extremes  of  climate  better  without  than  with 
the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  ;  and  they  have  also  reiterated 
the  lesson  as  to  the  paramount  benefits  of  fresh  air.  These 
several  diseases  are  not,  perhaps,  so  formidable  from  the 

the  cases  in  which  they  respectively  present  themselves 
in  the  Metropolitan  Hospitals,  as  from  their  relative  hi'jh  rate 

talitij.  Although  there  has  been  an  interesting  contest 
between  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson  and  Messrs.  Holmes  and 
Callender  on  the  subject  of  our  present  hospital  system — Sir 
James  insisting  that  it  is  not  calculated  from  the  need  which  it 
enforces  of  overcrowding,  &c. ,  to  ensure  that  amount  of  free- 
dom from  them  which  is  met  with  in  the  small  rural  hospitals, 
yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  important  facts  elicited  in 
the  course  of  the  contest,  and  admitted  on  both  sides,  lead 
precisely  to  the  same  results.  The  facts  contributed  show  in- 
contestably  that  in  ,  in  crowded  cities,  pyemia 

is  very  apt  to  arise  after  surgical  operations  ;  whilst  gangrene 
and  erysipelas  are  most  frequently  imported  into  them  from 
the  "  fever-dens"  of  ill-regulated  houses  and  fil:hy  neighbour- 
hoods ;  that,  in  short,  overcrowding  and  the  absence  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  wholesome  air,  are  the  sources  of  those 
malign  diseases  which  are  so  adverse  to  the  success  of  surgical 
art.  It  is  time  that  our  large  hospitals  should,  in  imitation  of 
the  example  of  Greece  two  thousand  years  ago,  as  recorded  by 
Plutarch,  and  in  accordance  with  the  lessons  taught  by  our 
modern  battlefields,  and  by  still  more  modern  science,  bestow 
a  portion  of  their  large  resources  in  order  to  provide  establish- 
ments, or,  as  they  were  called  in  ancient  times,  "Temples  of 
Health,"  for  those  exceptional  cases  which  are  known  to  be 
most  unfavourably  affected  by  impure  air  and  crowding,  in 
high  situations  whore  the  air  is   wholesome.      The  heights 


around  London  are  all  that  can  be  desired  for  such  establish- 
ments, both  in  respect  to  air  and  convenience  of  transit.  To 
neglect  these  lessons  on  the  part  of  our  hospital  authori: 
to  be  obtuse  to  all  the  inculcations  of  experience  and  true 
wisdom.  Modern  nursing  is  an  immense  advance  upon  the  old 
system,  and  the  air  of  cheerfulness  and  the  inspiration  of  hope 
— "hope  that,  not  surfeited  to  death,  stands  in  bold  care*' — 
that  usually  pervade  the  wards  now  in  consequence  of  it,  go 
far  in  sustaining  patients,  and  carrying  them  successfully 
through  severe  trials.  It  was  a  noble  act  and  example  that  of 
one  of  our  Princesses,  in  giving  pictures  wherewith  to  enliven 
the  ward3  of  a  Royal  Hospital.  After  commenting  upon 
other  related  topics,  Mr.  Gay  concluded  his  address  thus  : — 
■ '  I  have  in  this  avowedly  simple  and  discursive  address  said 
nothing  new.  I  have  merely  brought  under  your  notice  some 
oil  facts  and  experiences;  the  more  valuable,  perhaps,  because, 
like  old  wine,  they  have  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  have  been 
refined  by  it  too.  I  have  repeated  them,  not  only  becase  I  am 
desirous  that  the  principles  which  they  represent  should  be 
utilized  by  us  on  every  available  opportunity,  and  with  all  our 
power,  but  that  we  should  start  on  the  pathway  of  new  and 

i  further  research  from  the  platform  which  they  have  erected. 

\  I  have  repeated  them,  because  I  feel  assured  they  help  us  to 
the  solution  of  difficulties  which  beset  the  surgeon  in  his  en- 
deavours to  attain  for  his  labours  that  full  measure  of  reward 
to  which  he  is  entitled  to  look  ;  and,  finally,  because  I  would 
awaken  that  earnest  jealousy  for  the  repute  of  our  art 
which  will  brook  no  rest,  no  content,  until  it  ceases  to  suffer 
from  the  stigma  of  unattained,  but  attainable,  sue 


DIALECTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON.— Oct.  5. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  society,  Dr.  C.  R.  Drysdale  in 
the  chair,    a  paper  was   read  by  Thompson  Dickson. 
M.D. ,  M.A.Cantab.,  on  "Baby -farming."  After  the  reading 
of  this  paper,  which  will  be  found  in  our  last  i 

Dr.  EdjiI">'D3  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  result  of 
a  prolonged  interview  which  he  had  just  had  with  the  woman 
Waters,  at  that  time  under  sentence  of  death.  According  to 
the  statement  made  by  that  woman,  she  had  never  actually 
intended  to  take  away  the  life  of  any  child  confided  to  her 
care  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  she  received  the  children  and 
gave  them  away  again  to  other  advertising  women  at  a  smaller 
sum  than  she  received.  In  some  instances  she  placed  infants 
in  the  arms  of  boys  or  children  in  the  street  and  then  ab- 
sconded, when  the  children  were  taken  off  to  the  workhouse 
by  the  policeman.  When  a  child  died  she  often  wrapped  it 
up  in  paper  to  save  the  expense  of  burial,  and  put  it  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place.  Dr.  Edmunds  thought  that  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  if  the  sentence  of  the  law  was  carried  out  in 
this  case,  as  he  was  convinced  that  the  woman  was  not  guilty 
of  murder. 

Mr.  Levy  thought  that  the  people  of  England  were  now 
imitating  those  ancient  people,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  first 
gorging  themselves  with  food  and  then  taking  purges  and 
emetics  to  get  rid  of  the  surfeit.  We  made  a  number  of  bad 
laws  and  then  punished  those  persons  who  infringed  laws 
which  should  not  have  been  made.  The  great  safeguard  of 
infant  life,  he  maintained,  resided,  not  in  laws,  but  in  senti- 
ment. The  infant  is  so  dependant  that  it  was  not  necessary 
that  anything  more  than  neglect  should  take  place  for  it  to 
die.  Parental  affection  is  the  great  guard  of  infant  life, 
especially,  too,  maternal  affection.  And  how  does  society  act, 
he  asked,  in  cases  of  maiden  mothers  ?  Does  it  stimulate 
maternal  affection,  so  as  to  protect  the  child  ?  By  no  means. 
The  mother  finds  all  doors  barred  against  her,  and  is  soon  not 
only  disgraced,  but  starved.  The  father  is  received  into 
society,  and  has  only  to  pay  about  4JJ.  a  day.  Illegitimacy 
laws  are  foolish.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  to  indicate  ille- 
gitimacy. The  bastardy  law  ought  to  be  abolished.  Mr. 
that  he  heard  in  a  neighbourhood  in  the  East-end, 
where  plenty  of  legitimate  children  were  wished  dead  by  their 
parents.  It  was  not  likely,  too,  that  women  could  care  much 
for  their  infants  when  their  husbands  were  hateful  to  them, 
and  thus  the  present  marriage  laws  were  a  great  cause  of  in- 
fanticide. Again,  if  people  only  had  children  when  they  de- 
sired to  have  them,  there  would  be  far  less  infanticide.  Ser- 
vant girls,  for  instance,  only  got  children  because  they  knew 
no  "better.  He  doubted  much  whether  the  registration  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Dickson  would  do  any  good. 

Mr.  WrXBOH  was  of  opinion  that  the  State  interfered 
already  too  much  in  the  care  of  children  by  their  parents,  and 
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thought  that  until  an  infant  was  of  one  year  of  age  it  should 
be  looked  on  as  the  property  of  its  parents. 

Mr.  Geary  said  that  the  grounds  on  which  we  prohibited 
child-murder  were  those  of  utility  to  the  State.  The  State 
wanted  to  have  plenty  of  persons  for  the  business  of  defence 
and  for  labour.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Levy's  views,  he  urged 
that  if  it  were  acknowledged  to  be  good  to  prevent  the  birth 
of  children,  it  would  logically  follow  that  the  fatal  effects  of 
baby-farming  were  not  to  be  deprecated.  The  theory  of  Mr. 
Levy  and  Mr.  Wilson  was,  in  fact,  against  the  notion  of  pre- 
servation of  infant  life. 

Mr.  ^  Levy  remarked  that  the  sanctity  of  human  life  forbade 
infanticide,  whilst  it  by  no  means  forbade  the  having  of  only 
that  number  of  children  which  could  be  comfortably  brought 
up  by  the  parents. 

Mr.  Reed  thought  that  the  views  of  Mr.  Levy  were  the 
most  humane,  and  that  the  indiscriminate  way  in  which  chil- 
dren were  procreated  in  this  country,  only  to  suffer  and  die, 
was  disgraceful  to  civilisation.  Mr.  Levy's  views  were  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  question  ;  but  he  thought  that  some 
supervision  of  nursing  establishments  would  do  good. 

Mrs.  Boon  thought  it  a  hard  case  that  children  were  looked 
on  as  a  luxury  in  one  class  and  a  disgrace  and  a  sorrow  in 
another.  There  did  not  exist  a  greater  prudential  Malthusian 
in  England  than  herself  (for  Mr.  Malthus'  own  remedies  were 
impracticable).  It  was  a  sin  and  shame  that  some  women 
were  not  allowed  to  have  children  all  their  life,  because  of 
their  circumstances.  Every  woman  should  be  allowed  to  be  a 
wife  and  mother.  Medical  men  often  told  rich  married 
women  without  children  that  a  baby  would  do  their  health 
good.  Was  this  only  true  for  rich  women  ?  She  was  greatly 
distressed  to  see  so  many  feeding-bottles  in  the  shop-windows 
now-a-days.  And  thought  that  people  should  not  ill-treat 
maiden  mothers,  as  they  do  now,  if  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
baby-farming  or  infanticide.  Baby-farms  ought  to  be  in- 
spected. 

_  Dr.  Russell  Roberts  said  there  were  two  points  for  con- 
sideration— (1),  what  were  the  remedial  measures  that  could 
be  used  at  once  ?  and  (2),  what  was  the  radical  cure  of  the 
disease  ?  The  phenomenon  of  over-population  was  of  course 
at  the  root  of  the  matter  ;  but  they  might  also  invent  some 
measure  which  should  tend  towards  diminishing  the  evil,  by 
acting  on  the  will  of  the  public. 

Dr.  Chapman  said  the  great  majority  of  children  in  baby- 
farms  in  London  were,  he  presumed,  illegitimate.  He  greatly 
objected  to  State  aid  in  this  question,  as  in  many  others. 
External  defence  of  the  country  and  the  administration  of 
justice  are  the  sole  legitimate  provinces  of  the  State.  The 
more  that  children  can  be  kept  at  home  the  better,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  baby-farming  resides  in  a  fundamentally  wrong 
feeling  with  regaid  to  woman's  conduct  in  respect  to  her  part- 
nership with  the  other  sex.  If  an  unmarried  woman  has 
any  sexual  contract  out  of  that  prescribed  by  law  it  is  now 
looked  on  as  one  of  the  most  grievous  of  evils.  The  fact  was, 
women  were  regarded  as  property  ;  and  the  sin  of  the  woman 
was  in  reality  a  sin  against  the  man  who  was  some  time  to  be- 
come her  owner.  Until  women  became  more  pecuniarily  in- 
dependent, little  would  be  accomplished  to  do  away  with 
baby-farming,  &c.  He  was  opposed  to  Government  inspec- 
tion, as  it  would  only  tend  to  increase  baby-farming  and  child- 
murder.     Discussion  was  the  thing  needed. 

Mr.  Gate  agreed  with  Mr.  Geary,  and  thought  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  views  gave  the  right  to  the  parents  over  the  life  of 
their  infants.  He  could  not  even  agree  with  Mr.  Levy's  pru- 
dential views. 

Mr.  Acton  was  greatly  interested  in  the  views  expressed  by 
Mrs.  Boon,  which  had  struck  him  as  so  novel  and  curious, 
emanating  as  they  did  from  a  lady,  that  he  hoped  that  Mrs.. 
Boon  would  not  object  that  they  should  be  published. 

Mrs.  Boon  replied  that  she  was  in  such  a  position  in  life 
that  she  was  not  afraid  of  the  criticism  of  any  person  so  long 
as  she  said  what  she  believed  to  be  true,  and  she  had  no  ob- 
jection to  her  ideas  being  published. 

Mr.  Acton  asked  whether  any  of  the  members  of  the  society 
were  aware  what  class  of  women  received  the  benefits  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital  in  Great  Coram  street.  He  had  made 
inquiries  everywhere  to  no  purpose.  He  heard  it  BOggi 
that  I.idy's  maids'  babies  were  the  chief  part  of  the  inmates, 
but  it  was  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth. 

Dr.  C.  It.  Dkysdalk  said  that,  on  the  evening  t>f  the  ad- 
journment of  this  debate,  ha  proposed  to  give  an  account  of 

tlic   phenomenon     of    baby-farming    in    I'aris,    when:    I  1,000 
infants  were  annually  put  out  to  nurBe  by  the  married  and  un- 


married wornen  of  that  city.  Mr.  R.  Harte  will  open  that 
debate,  which  was  adjourned  until  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
the  2nd  of  November,  at  8  p.m.,  at  the  Society's  Rooms,' 
No.  1  Adam  street,  Adelphi,  Strand.  Members  of  the 
Medical  Profession  interested  in  such  questions  are  invited  to 
attend. 


ARMY  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY   OF 
PORTSMOUTH. 

Dr.  Clarke,  E.N.,  communicated  the  following  : — Four  in- 
stances of  injury  of  the  spine  have  been  brought  under  my 
observation  and  treatment  during  the  last  few  months.     They 
all  presented  features  of  great  interest,  and  differed  so  much  in 
their  nature  as  to  make  each  one  an  instructive  example  of 
some  of  the  various  accidents  to  which  the  spinal  column  and 
its  contents  are  exposed.     I  shall,  however,  only  incidentally 
allude  to  three  of  the  number,  for  my  object  in  claiming  your 
indulgence  for  a  few  minutes  is  to  detail  the  history  of  the 
fourth  and  only  fatal  case,  as  I  consider  it  to  be  one  of  mora, 
than  ordinary  character.     In  two  of  the  survivors,  the  blow  or 
fall  produced  concussion  and  possibly   some  laceration  of  the 
cord  or  subacute  inflammation,  for  in  them  paraplegia  is  more 
or  less  present,   the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  are 
disordered,  and  the  constitutional  disturbance  is  considerable. 
In  the  third  case,  a  mass  of  clay  fell  a  height  of  twelve  feet 
upon  the  back  of  the  man,  and,  as  he  said,  doubled  him  up, 
and  the  result  was  a  dislocation  of  the  last  three  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae,   with  marked  angular  curvature,  the  most  prominent 
process  being  that  of  the  fourth  vertebra.     In  this  man  reten- 
tion of  urine  required  the  use  of  the  catheter  for  four  days, 
and  enemata  were  required  to  empty  the  bowels  ;  there  was 
partial  loss  of  sensation  and  of  motion,  with  troublesome  cramp 
in  the  legs.     All  these  symptoms,  together  with  pyrexia,  gra- 
dually subsided  and  he  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  five  weeks 
from  the  date  of  the  accident,  capable  of  progression  with  the 
aid  of  crutches.     The  case  proves  the  remarkable  power  of 
recovery,  or  I  might  say  of  accommodation  or  readjustment 
possessed  by  the  cord  after  injuries  and  displacements  from 
which  it  sometimes  suffers.     It  recalls  to  my  memory   an  ex- 
ample of  restoration  which  much  more  strikingly  than  this, 
points  to  the  necessity  for  a  guarded  prognosis  in  cases  of  in- 
jury to  the  spine.     I  refer  to  a  man  who  was  captain  of  one  of 
the  tops  in  the  second  commission  of  the  gun  brig  Da 
He   ell  from  the  top,   and  when  I  saw  him,  a  pensioner  in 
Greenwich  Hospital,  he  was  absolutely  .paraplegic,  the  distor- 
tion of  the  spine  in  the  lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  regions  was  so 
great  as  to  preclude,  it  was  supposed,  any  chance  of  recovery, 
and  yet  that  man  after  being  bed-ridden  for  a  loDg  time,  sub- 
sequently got  about  on  crutches,  and  finally  dispensed  with 
their  aid  altogether. 

To  the  case,  however,  for  which  I  invite  your  particular 
attention  ;  the  man  from  whom,  post-mortem,  the  portions  of 
bone  now  on  the  table  were  removed,  was  forty-two  years  of 
age,  anel  described  as  a  sailor.  He  was  employed  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th  of  February,  in  assisting  to  roof  a  shed 
adjoining  one  of  the  basins  of  the  Dockyard.  From  the 
neglect  of  some  precaution,  on  his  own  part,  in  slackening  a 
rope  of  which  he  had  charge,  he  fell  from  a  height  of  twenty 
feet.  I  saw  him  within  a  few  minutes  after  his  fall ;  he  was 
then  sensible,  but  confused,  and  his  memory  for  a  few  hours 
continued  to  bo  impaireel.  I  found  a  long  scalp  wound  ex- 
tending downwards  and  backwards  from  the  left  parietal  to 
the  occipital  bone,  and  a  fracture  with  depression  of  the  parie- 
tal at  its  posterior  superior  angle.  The  only  other  mark  of  in- 
jury was  a  patch  of  ecchymosis  about  the  size  of  the  hand  nvrr 
the  right  buttock.  A  very  few  hours  elapsed  before  he  re- 
covered his  consciousness,  and  although  he  wandered  at  til 
his  intellect  generally  speaking  was  unimpaired  to  the  last,  so 
that  operative  interference  with  the  skull  was  not  indicated, 
and  I  presumed  that  the  fracture  was  either  confined  to  the 
outer  table,  or  that  the  depression,  if  any,  was  extremely 
slight.  To  his  back  he  referred  most  of  his  discomfort,  and 
his  suffering  seemed  to  be  intense,  either  on  the  effort  to  turn 
him  On  his  side  or  when  he  coughed.  I  had  known  the  man 
as  a  frequent  applicant  for  relief  from  lumbago,  and  in  the 
absence  of  paraplegia  or  of  any  external  sign  of  injury  to  the 
back,  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  attribute  his  lumbar  pain  to  an 

Increase  of  the  old  disorder.      Bowever  a  train  of  iymp 

■et  in  that   pointed  to  dee])    seated  and  yet   obscure   injury. 
,   oedema    of    feet,    meteorism,  distressing    singultus, 

dyspneca,   iluUeriug  and  bounding  pulse,  followed  each  other 
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in  regular  order,  and  death  ensued  from  exhaustion  and  such 
symptoms  of  cardiac  oppression  as  may  be  observed  in  hydrops 
pericardii. 

The  record  of  the  changes  in  his  condition  from  day  to  day 
is  minute  and  valuable,  for  as  we  read  of  the  sudden  accession 
of  rigor  and  incessant  hiccough  at  midnight  on  the  27th  of  Feb- 
ruary, we  can  trace  the  origin  of  suppuration,  and  then  the 
progress  of  pus  upwards,  exciting  irritability  of  the  stomach. 
Singultus  and  interference  with  the  functions  of  the  diaphragm 
by  pressure  on  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  finally  dyspnoea  with 
laborious  action  of  the  heart,  while  the  pressure-  of  pus  also  as 
it  took  a  downward  course  impeded  the  circulation  in  the 
vena  cava,  and  gave  rise  to  cedema  in  the  feet.  I  have  al- 
referred  to  the  absence  of  any  external  sign  of  injury  to 
the  spine,  but  we  had  abundant  proof,  inferentially,  that  the 
lumbar  region  was  the  seat  of  serious  mischief  ;  thu3  on  the 
7th  of  March,  it  was  noted,  that  he  felt  to  use  his  own  words, 
as  if  the  spine  of  his  back  was  coming  in  two. 

On  the  8th,  the  spinous  processes  were  all  tender  on  pres- 
sure, but  chiefly  so  in  the  lumbar  region.  On  the  9  th,  he 
seated  that  he  had  not  any  power  in  his  loins.  I  was  sum- 
moned to  him  at  8.30  on  the  night  of  March  15,  and  found 
that  his  life  was  in  imminent  danger  ;  the  pupils  were  much 
contracted,  his  pulse  was  small  and  fluttering,  deglutition 
difficult,  and  he  died  at  10.50  p.m.  I  have  little  to  say  about 
the  post-mortem  appearances,  for  the  parts  that  are  pr 
for  your  inspection,  plainly  exhibit  the  formidable  lesion  of  the 
Bpinal  column,  and  account  for  many  of  the  symptoms  which 
were  observed  during  life. 

The  fracture  of  the  parietal  bone  was  stellated,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  inner  table,  but  the  depression  was  slight  and 
uniform  ;  was  in  fact  a  bulging  if  I  may  say  so.  The  area  of 
the  fracture  will  be  found  to  occupy  the  interval  between  the 
main  branches  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery.  The  brain  of 
course  was  uninjured,  there  was  not  any  sign  of  inflammation, 
and  the  healing  process  had  been  going  on  satisfactorily.  On 
lifting  the  sternum  from  the  thorax,  the  anterior  mediastinum 
sen  to  be  full  of.  pus,  which  was  in  contact  with  the  peri- 
cardium. It  was  then  traced  under  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm 
downwards  as  far  as  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  and  among  the 
muscles  in  the  loins. 

The  exposure  of  the  lumbar  vertebra  sonn  laid  bare  the 
peculiar  and  yet  conspicuous  breach  in  the  body  of-  the 
second  bone.  The  fracture,  which  was  comminuted  on  its 
upper  edge,  extended  from  the  root  of  the  transverse  process  on 
the  right  side  obliquely  across  the  body  of  the  bone,  terminated 
on  the  left  side  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  pene- 
trated into  the  cancellated  tissue,  but  left  the  spinal  cord  in- 
tact. It  was,  in  fact,  what  may  bi  termed  a  green  fracture, 
such  as  is  seen  occasionally  in  the  broken  bones  of  children, 
aid  must  have  been  produced  by  a  forcible  wrench  or  flexure  of 
the  two  extremities  of  the  column  backwards.  The  cord  was 
perfectly  healthy  ;  the  canal  smooth  and  free  from  any  unusual 
appearance,  except  on  the  left  side  corresponding  with  the 
second  and  third  lumbar  vertebra,  where  there  were  two  small 
patches  of  ecchymosis  between  the  meninges  and  the  canal,  so 
thin  however,  as  to  have  exerted  but  little  pressure  on  the 
cord,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  slight  formication  in  the  legs 
and  feet,  of  which  he  complained,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  im- 
n  produced  by  the  contact  of  one  foot  with  the  other 
(the  feet  felt,  he  said,  as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  him)  may 
have  been  the  result  of  the  pressure  from  those  minute 
effusions. 


Koyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London.— At  an  extraor- 
dinary meeting  of  the  College  on  Monday,  the  17th  u't.,  the 
following  gentlemen,  having  conformed  to  the  by-laws  and 
regulations,  and  passed  the  required  examinations,  were 
granted  Licences  to  practice  Physic,  including  therein  the 
practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery  and  M-.dwiferv. — Arthur 
Cooper,  M.R.C.S.,  25  Stamford  street,  S.E.  ;  Alfred  Stan- 
banks  Drew,  M.R.C.8.,  Stow-on-the-Wold. ;  Laurence  John 
Halket,  The  Infirmary,  Newcastle-on-Tyne. ;  Arthur  Har- 
ris, George  Rawson,  Thames  Side,  Staines,  *W.  ;  David  Mathias, 
M.R.C.S.,  Cardigan.;  WillianrfFaulson,  11  Falmouth  road, 
S.E.  ;  Henry  Edward  Symons.  M.R.C.3..  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  E.C.;  Charles  Tanfield  Vachell,  M.R.C.S.,  Kings 
College  Hospital,  W.C.  The  following  Candidates  having 
passed  in  Medicine  and  Midwifery,  will  receive  the  College 
Licence  on  their  obtaining  Qualifications  in  Surgery  recognized 
by  the  College  : — Francis  John  Crane  Parsons,  5  Heathcote 
street,  Mecklenburgh  square,  W.C.  ;  Charles  Lyon  Vasey,  5 
Cavendish  Place,  W. 
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SALES   POPULI  SUPREMA   LEX. 


WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2, 


MR.  GOSCHEN  ON  CUBIC  SPACE  AND  UNI- 
FORMITY OF  RATING. 

Last  Session,   owing   to    the    squabbles   among    the 
Guardians  of   St.  Pancras  and  the  Poor-law  Board,  an 
Act,  caUed  the  "Metropolitan  Poor  Amendment  Act," 
was  passed,  and  this  Act  came  into  operation,  it  seems,  at 
the  beginning  of   the  month  of    October.     It  will   be 
doubtless  interesting  to  aU  medical  men  to  know  how  far 
this  Act  is  likely  to  prove  in  unison  with  what  are  known 
to  be  facts  in  the  science  of  hygiene.     The  first  provision 
of  the  Act  is  intended  to  prevent  the  over-crowding  of 
workhouses  ;  and  henceforward  the  cost  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  indoor  paupers  in  the  metropolis  is  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  Common  Poor  Fund,  and  the  Guardians  will 
be  required  to  draw  the  monies  they  pay  away  from  the 
central  treasury,  in  the  shape  of  repayments,  at  the  rate 
of  51.  a  day  for  each  inmate.     The  Poor-law  Board  will 
now  have  the  whole  of  the  indoor  poor  of  London  under 
their  control.      Each  workhouse  and  asylum  has  been 
surveyed,  and  the  numbar  of  inmates  which  it  can  fitly 
receive  is  accurately  known  ;  so  that  local  guardians  can 
never  draw  for  more  money  than  their  workhouses  will 
sanction.     It  seems,  however,  that  there  are  two  dangers 
yet  to  be  apprehended.     Firstly,  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  may  be  retained  in  the  workhouses,  instead 
of  being  sent  off  to  the  school :  and  some  guardians  may 
huddle  together  the  whole  of  the  inmates  allowed  to  their 
workhouse  in  but  a  few  of  the  wards,  instead  of  distri- 
buting them  over  the  whole  area  of  the  house.     The  first 
of  these  evils  is  guarded  against  by  a  regulation  that, 
although  in  case  of  asylums  the  guardians  may  claim  for 
the  maintenance  of  every  pauper,  they  are  not  entitled  to 
demand  repayment  for  the  maintenance  of  children  of 
school  age. 

As  to  the  over-crowding  of  wards,  there  is  a  regulation 
to  the  effect  that,  in  case  of  re-distribution  of  the  internal 
space  of  a  workhouse  being  necessary,  the  guardians  shall 
communicate  with  the  Poor-law  Board  before  making  it. 
Allowance  is  to  be  made,  however,  for  the  difficulties  of 
guardians  in  building  new  workhouses  ;  and  there  is  a 
certain  indication  that  the  Board  will  not  be  too  hard 
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upon  guardians  when  in  difficulties.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it 
may  be  urged  that  the  Poor-law  Board  is  too  lenient  in 
its  commands  to  the  guardians ;  but,  after  all,  we  must 
all  of  us  "  allow  for  friction,"  as  the  student  of  theoreti- 
cal mechanics  is  obliged  so  often  to  do. 

The  principle  on  which  the  Board  has  estimated  the 
capacity  of  workhouse  wards  is  that  embodied  in  the 
scale  recommended  by  the  "  Cubic  Space  Committee," 
viz  : — "  For  the  sick,  850  cubic  feet ;  for  lying-in  women, 
1,200  cubic  feet;  sick  cases  of  an  unusually  offensive 
character,  1,200  cubic  feet ;  infirm  persons  occupying  the 
same  room  day  and  night,  700  cubic  feet ;  infirm  persons 
able  to  leave  their  dormitories  during  the  day,  500  cubic 
feet ;  healthy  persons,  300  cubic  feet.  For  the  two  last 
classes  day  room  accommodation  is  required,  in  addition 
to  the  amount  of  500  cubic  feet  and  300  cubic  feet 
allotted  to  them  as  sleeping  accommodation."  One  or 
two  observations  occur  to  us  with  regard  to  these  figures. 
In  the  first  place,  we  think  the  allowance  of  only  300 
cubic  feet  for  healthy  persons  is  rather  apt  to  turn  them 
into  sick  ones  ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  condemned  by' 
want  to  dwell  in  the  workhouse,  to  render  them  liable  to 
have  tuberculosis  engendered.  Why  should  the  limit  of 
600  cubic  feet,  the  minimum  required  for  soldiers,  not  be 
required  for  paupers  ?  Everyone  knows  that  a  soldier's 
life  would  soon  be  greatly  deteriorated  if  he  had  to  sleep 
in  such  a  small  cubic  space  as  300  cubic  feet.  On  what 
grounds  then,  has  the  "  Cubic  Space  Committee  "  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  paupers  will  bear  the  deprivation^of 
wholesome  air  better  than  soldiers  ?  The  real  fact  is, 
they  will  bear  it  less  well  than  soldiers,  because  they  are 
under-fed  and  in  the  very  conditions  which  engender 
fevers  and  tuberculosis. 

Again,  with  regard  to  lying-in  women,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  such  cases  should  not  be  taken  into  the 
workhouse  at  all,  or  in  very  small  numbers  at  any  rate. 
The  majority  of  cases,  we  presume,  where  women  seek 
the  workhouse  to  be  confined,  are  those  of  maiden- 
mothers  ;  but  even  then  we  cannot  see  why  a  system  of 
help  at  the  patient's  own  lodging  could  not  be  instituted, 
instead  of  taking  them  into  hospital.  No  amount  of 
cubic  space  can  ever  make  lying-in  wards  free  from 
danger.  We  don't  exactly  understand  the  rule  about 
1,200  cubic  feet  for  patients  whose  sickness  is  of  an  un- 
usually offensive  character.  We  presume  such  case3  will 
only  be  found  in  workhouse  infirmaries.  If  so,  there  are 
many  such  where  this  cubic  space  would  be  far  too  re-' 
stricted,  and  where,  as  in  cases  of  sloughing  phagedena 
and  erysipelas,  there  would  require  to  be  at  least  2,000 
cubic  feet,  with  constant  renewal  of  the  air,  afforded  to 
the  patient. 

But,  with  these  criticisms,  we  cannot  help  expressing 
our  high  satisfaction  at  the  new  system  of  charging  the 
maintenance  of  paupers  and  the  salaries  and  rations  of 
the  officers  entrusted  to  their  charge  to  a  common  fund 
for  the  whole  of  the  metropolis.  We  predict  that  this 
will  work  admirably  in  London,  and  are.  of  opinion  that 
all  of  our  cities  should  be  regulated  in  the  same  manner. 
It  has  long  been  a  scandal  to  us  all,  that  wealthy  parishes 
in  the  West-End  have  contributed  almost  nothing  to  the 
care  of  the  very  poor,  by  whose  labours  many  of  the  in- 
habitants were  maintained  in  affluence,  There  should 
also,  of  course,  be  one  uniform  rating  for  the  whole  me- 
tropolis. This  will,  we  doubt  not,  tend  to  aroUM  the 
attention  of  even  the  most  thoughtless   of  the   richer 


classes  of  the  metropolis  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the 
sea  of  pauperism  with  which  this  great  city  is  being  in- 
vaded, and  may,  perchance,  make  some  of  them  agree 
with  one  of  the  characters  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  "  Lothair," 
where  he  says  that  the  great  problem  of  this  time  is, 
how  poverty  may  be  extinguished.  These  questions  are 
not  only  very  important,  they  are  even  quite  soluble,  if 
attacked  with  the  firm  determination  to  understand 
them. 


THE  APPROACHING  ELECTION  FOIl  COUN- 
CILLOR IN  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SUR- 
GEONS   IN    IRELAND. 

The  election  to  the  vacancy  created  by  the  resignation 
of  Dr.  James  Barker  is  fixed  for  Thursday,  November  the 
3rd,  and  the  approach  of  that  day  is  regarded  with  much 
interest  in  Dublin. 

In  addition  to  those  Fellows  of  the  College  who  may 
have  merely  sent  their  names  to  the  Registrar,  there  are 
four  actual  candidates  in  the  field  who  will  each  go  to  the 
poll  with  hope  of  success  : — Dr.  Mapother,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  College,  and  for  some  years  a  member 
of  its  Council ;  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  Surgeon  to  the  Rich- 
mond Hospital ;  Dr.  Darby,  of  Bray,  Medical  Officer  to 
the  Rathdown  Union  Hospital,  and  President  of  the  Irish 
Medical  Association  ;  and  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  Surgeon  to 
the  North  Dublin  Union  Hospital,  are  candidates,  and  we 
refrain  from  doing  more  than  simply  epitomizing  the 
grounds  of  their  claims  for  the  suff rages  of  the  Fellows. 

Dr.  Mapother  has  already  given  guarantees  for  his 
opinions  on  medical  politics  and  his  future  conduct  by 
some  years'  service  in  the  Council,  and  the  position  which 
he  occupies  as  a  Professor  in  the  College  should  be  a 
hostage  for  his  fidelity  to  its  interests  in  the  future.  Dr. 
Smith's  name  is  identified  with  great  learning  and  much 
eloquence  in  the  teaching  of  surgery,  and  the  respect 
which  he  has  acquired  will  secure  to  him  an  active  sup- 
port from  those  who  have  been  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity which  he  represent?.  Dr.  Darby  is  a  thoroughly 
honest  and  energetic  exponent  of  the  views  of  the  Poor- 
law  medical  men  of  Ireland,  in  whose  service  he  has  been 
untiring  and  undismayed  under  the  pressure  of  many 
discouragements,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick  is  also  himself  a  Poor- 
law  Medical  Officer,  and  has  been  for  many  years  a  sur- 
geon of  note  in  Dublin. 

The  only  advice  which  we  feel  justified  in  giving  to  the 
electors  is  that  they  shall  allow  no  ; consideration  to 
cause  them  to  swerve  from  their  allegiance  to  their 
lege.  These  are  not  the  times  for  a  halting  or  half-warm 
policy.  The  life  of  the  College  depends  on  the  loyalty 
of  its  Council,  and  any  Fellow  who,  by  his  vote,  will 
strengthen  the  hands  of  its  assailant-,  already  confident 
and  active  as  they  are,  will  incur  the  responsibility  of 
sacrificing  it  to  its  powerful  besiegers.  "  The  College  in 
its  integrity,  and  nothing  but  the  College."  Let  that  be 
the  motto  of  its  Fellows,  and  it  has,  as  an  institution, 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  onset  which  the  approaching 
Parliamentary  Session  promises  us, 


About  the  "War  and  Wounded 

We  remarked  last   week    on   the   danger   to   which   the 

neutral  badge  was  exposed.     Col.  Lindsay  who  be 

turned  from  bis  mission  and  given  a  long  account  of  what 
■   and  did,  confirms  very  fully  all   we  have  .said.     On 

this  point  he  wril 

"  To  preserve  to  tho  red  or  I  whi  ih  it  is 

now  held  must  he  our  aim  and  object  ^  bat,  as  I  said  before, 
laxity  of  roles  and  soandaloos  abuse  of  privileges  threat 
bring   ruin    and    di  itruotion    upon    the    institution.       A 

Government  hat  signed  the  Convention  of   Geneva,  1  consider 
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it  only  right  to  ask  them  to  aid  in  the  proper  working  of  the 
rules  which  they  have  agreed  to,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  i 
some  explanations  and  agreements  between  the  Governments 
of  the  various  countries,  or  their  representatives.  The  expla- 
nations or  agreements  should  be  somewhat  as  follows  : — A 
nixed  badge  and  paper,  signed  and  st  imped  by  the  autho- 

should  always  be  carried  both  by  surgeons  and  lay  agents, 
and  this  paper  and  badge  should  be  demanded  before  giving 
employment  to  surgeons*  or  other  people.  All  those  who  have 
been  sent  out  by  the  London  committee  have  both  paper  and 

.  but  I  regret  to  say  that  neither  one  nor  other  is,  as  a 
rule,  ever  asked  for,  and  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  swindler 
from  wearing  a  red  cross  and  walking  into  a  hospital  and 
demanding  employment  as  a  surgeon,  or  undertaking  to.  deliver 

.  which  he  may  purloin  for  his  own  use.  The  abuse  of 
the  red  cross  in  Paris  by  men  who  have  no  right  to  it  ha3  pro- 

I  the  most  indignant  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the 
newspapers  there.  An  article  which  I  noticed,  headed  '  Para- 
sites of  the  Eed  Cross,  describes  these  men  as  continuing  to 

'.ldingthe  disdain 
and  contempt  with  which  they  are  regarded  by  all  honest  men. 
aud  thus  saving  their  precious  skius  from  the  fatigue  and 
danger  of  active  service.  The  newspapers  demand  a  most 
severe  law  to  deal  with  these  impostors.  A  real  service  might 
be  done  by  our  Government  by  helping  to  clear  away  the  dis- 
creditable excrescences  which  have  grown  up  rapidly  upon  a 
noble  institution.  The  abuses,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  .  but  extended  even  more  largely  to  the 
Sham  hospitals  are  arranged,  or  rather  houses  not 
hospitals  at  all  pretend  to  be  so,  having  neither  sick  nor 
wounded,  nor  any  preparation  for  their  reception  ;  they  mount 
the  red  cross  flag,  and  thus  escape  all  billeting  of  soldiers  and 

its  of  that  character.  A  board  stating  the  number  of 
sick  being  cared  for  antl  the  number  of  beds  prepared  for  their 
reception  should  be  placed  outsiJe  the  windows.  Indignant 
remonstrances,  I  foresee,  will  be  made  when  the  war  is  over 
on  the  working  of  the  Red  Cross  Sock: 

in,  the  gallant  colonel  confirms  all  we  have  written 

ting  the  condition  of  the  side,  the  wounded,  an  I  the 

rank  and  file  of  the  beseiging  armies  of  Germany.     Here 

is  a  revelation  : — 

"  I  believe  it  I  i  throughout  the 

German   army,    but    it   will   astonish    English  surgeons    and 

h  people  to  learn  that  with  the  army  now  before  Paris 
there  is  no  provision  whatever  for  the  extra  care  and  comfort 
of   the    sick  and  wounded.     Xo  ti  n' s,    no   hospital  diet,  no 

•ts,  no  hospital  suits  of  clothii  g,  no  slippers,  no  under- 
clothing. The  old  blood-stained  unifi  rms  are  worn  in  the 
hospitals,  and  again  when  discharged  from  them.  The  men 
walk  about  with  naked  feet  and  scanty  clothes,  their  rations 
are  is  .al,  and  are   made  the  most  of.     Everything 

else  is  supplied  by  voluntary  contribution  :  and  I  state  it  as  a 
fact,  and  am  prepared  to  prove  it  if  necessary,  that  thousands 
of  French  and  German  sokliers  have  had  the  necessaries  of  lif  e 
given  them  by  English  contributors  to  the  National  Fund.  If 
the  Germans  err  on  one  side,  I  am  convinced  the  English  err 
as  much  on  the  other.  The  number  of  things  demanded  by 
the  War  Oriice  Ambulance  for  their  proper  equipment,  the 
Committee  are  aware,  was  quite  appalling,  and  yet  they  were 
all  laid  down  in  the  regulations.     An    English  ambulance  for 

-ds  must  cost  four  times  as  much  as  that  of   any  other 

nation.     The  harness  is  heavy  and  cumbrous,  and  the  waggons 

require  four  horses  to  draw  them      there  is  no  box  from  which 

a  man  can  drive,  but  every  other  norse  must  be  ridden,  which 

is  a  great   inconvenience  and  waste  of  strength  and  power. 

The  best  ambulance- waggons  whi>  b  T  saw  were  the  Americans, 

which  were  adapted  for   two  horses,  and  were,  in  my  opinion, 

models  of  arrangement." 

# 
»  * 

The  donation  of  £20,000  to  the  Germans  was  easily 

arranged  for.     It  is  doubtful  if  the  Parisians  would  have 

got  their  £20,000  unless  Col.   Lindsay  had  refused  his 

offer  to  the  Germans,  except  on  the  just  condition  that  he 

should  be  permitted  to  enter  Paris  and  give  them  an  equal 

sum.     This  is  how  he  arranged  in  Paris,  and  why  : — 

"  From  the  fact  of  there  being  no  less  than  fifteen  different 

des  engaged  in  giving  such  aid,  and  each  societv  having 

its  own  separate  fund,  and  distributing  it  for  the  benefit  of  its 


own  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  I  found  it  impossible  to  lodge 
the  money  with  any  one  person,  not  even   with  the  Mi: 
of  War,  for  ha.  1  I  done  so,  the  money  would  have  gone  entirely 
to   the  mili:  2a,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  much  more 

numerous  hospitals  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  wounded 
k  of  the  whole  male  population  of  Paris,  numbering 
nearly  500,000  men,  now  under  arms  in  defence  of  their  town. 
The  plan  adopted  for  the  distribution  of  th^  20,-0002.  will  be 
seen  set  forth  in  letter  from  General  Le  Ho,  which  I  herewith 
The  co::  :  h  was  formed  for  the   manage- 

ment and  distribution  of  the  fund  is  as  given  below  :  —Count 
Flavigny,  President  of  the  International  Society  ;  Doctor 
Ricord,  President  of  the  Societe  de  la  Presse  Francaise  ;  an 
Intendant  of  the  Military  H  loctor  of  the  hospitals 

of  Paris  ;  Count  Claremont,  Dr.  Gordon,  Surgeon-Major 
Wyatt,  medical  officers  sent  by  the  War-Office  to  report  on 
French  system." 

• 
•  * 

Having  said  so  much  of  Col.  Lindsay's  mission,  we  now 

proceed  to  give  au  account  of  the  other  sums  spent  by  the 

Committee  over  which  he  presides.  Here  are  the  figure      — 

ItY   DISBURSED. 

German  wounded  in  the  army  round  Paris,    per  the 

Crown  Prince  of  Prussia £20,000 

French  wounded  in  the  hospitals  in  Paris,  per  Gene- 
ral Trochu 20,000 

Remittances  to  various  hospitals  and  persons,  princi- 
pally in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine  and 
throughout  the  Seat  of  War  in  France        .         .     31,500 

Food 8,750 

Medical  Stores 

Surgical  Instruments  ......       5,300 

Clothing  and  bedding 9,160 

Surgeons',  dressers',  and  nurses'  wages       .         .  .       2,500 

French  ambulance,  cut  off  from  its  natural  source  of 
supply  by  the  operations  of  war,  and  kept  in  ac- 
tivity by  subsidy  from  this  Society      .         .         .        4,000 
Ambulance  under  charge  of  Dr.  Frank,  already  pro- 
vided with  large  stores  from  this  Society    .         .       2,500 
Large  English  army  ambulance,    now  at  Versailles, 

first  payment  on  account.   .....       6,000 

Cost  of  maintaining  depots  under  Major-General  Sir 

Vincent  Eyre  in  France,  and  Captain  Bracken - 

■  >n  the  borders  of  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and 

Germany 6,000 

Credits  for  various  purposes,  through  Captain  Braek- 

enbury,  our  general  agent  .         ....     10,000 

Loan  to  American  ambulance  at  Pasi3       .         .         .  800 

Salar:  cc.  ......       1,000 

Printing,  stationery,  telegrams,  postage      .         .       1,000 
Carriage  of  parcels,  freight,  &c  .  .         .         .  800 

Advertisements  in  the  Times  and  other  papers    .       6, 000 

OUTSTANDING     DEMANDS     AND    LIABILITIES.—  ESTIM ATE. 

1.  Surgeons,   dressers,  nurses,    and  lay  agents  em- 

ployed throughout  the  Seat  of  War,  in  number 
about  250,  maintained  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
£200  per  day  for  30  days 6,000 

2.  Army    Ambulance    for    transporting     sick     an  I 

wounded,  consisting  of  12  waggons,  store  carts, 

horses,  &c.  .         .         .  .         .  .     15,000 

3.  Complete  Field  Hospital  attached  to  above,  ar- 

ranged for  200  patients,  with  tents,  surgical  ap- 
pliances, food,  <xc.     The  .whole  under  command 
of  Dr.  Guy,  Deputy^  Inspector  of  Military  Hos-     - 
pitals,  assisted  by  12  Army  Surgeons  .  .     20,000 

•i.   Cost  of  maintaining  depots  under   Major-General 
Sir.  Vincent  Eyre  in  France,  and  Captain  B. 
enbury  on  the  borders  of  Belgium,  Luxemburg, 
and  Germany    .......     10,000 

5.  Money  and  stores  in  course  of  distribution  from 

time  to  time  to  hospitals  and  ambulances  whose 
funds  are  exhausted,  and  who  come  to  the  En- 
glish Society  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  continue 
their  work 10,000 

6.  General  expenses  of  the  whole  establishment  and 

final  cost  of  winding  up       .         .         ,  20,000 

7.  Cost  of  stores,  chiefly  food  and  clothing,  to  be  sent 

out  in  readiness  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  Metz 

and  other  places  ......     15  000 

8.  Balance  still  available  to  cover  all  further  contin- 

gencies and  demands  ......     26  000 

PreseDt  amount  of  subscriptions    .        £2 9  - 
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STOKES    FORWARDED. 

There  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  whole  Seat  of 
War  during  the  month  of  September,  1, 700  boxes  and  bales  ; 
from  the  1st  to  22nd  of  October,  1,531  boxes  and  bales  ;  total 
number  of  boxes  and  bales  despatched  during  the  last  seven 
weeks,  3,231.  These  stores  consist  principally  of  contributed 
articles  : — 1,  Clothing  and  bedding  of  all  kinds  ;  2,  provi- 
sions ;  3,  medicals  ;  4,  surgical  instruments  ;  5,  brandy,  wine, 
and  jDorter.  This  department  is  nlmost  entirely  under  the 
management  of  the  ladies's  committee,  whose  arrangements 
have  been  admirable,  and  the  efficiency  and  value  of  whose 
services  are  beyond  all  praise. 


Chilblains  and  Chapped  Hands. 
The  returning  cold,  damp  weather  brings  in  its  train 
the  seasonable  series  of  complaints,  such  as  chilblains, 
chapped  hands  and  lips,  &c.  These  appear  to  be  most 
prevalent  just  now,  amongst  those  exposed  to  the  in- 
clemency of  changeable  weather,  who  possess  a  fair  com- 
plexion, delicate  skin,  and  other  constitutional  predisposi- 
tons.  To  those  specially  liable  to  these  tiresome  and 
painful  affections,  we  recommend  as  a  preventitive  wearing 
kid  skin  gloves  lined  with  wool,  which  not  only  keep  out 
the  cold,  but  absorb  any  moisture  that  may  be  upon  the 
hands  ;  and  to  rub  over  the  hands  before  washing  a  small 
quantity  of  glycerine,  which  should  be  allowed  to  dry  or 
become  absorbed  to  a  partial  extent.  When  chilblains  do 
manifest  themselves,  the  best  remedy  not  only  for  prevent- 
ing them  ulcerating,  but  overcoming  the  tingling,  itching 
pain  and  stimulating  the  circulation  of  the  part  to 
healthy  action,  is  the  liniment  of  belladonna  (two 
drachms),  the  liniment  of  aconite  (one  drachm),  carbolic 
acid  (ten  drops),  to  collodion  flexile  (one  ounce), 
painted  with  a  camel's-hair  pencil  over  their  surface. 
When  the  chilblains  vesicate,  ulcerate,  or  slough,  it  is- 
better  to  omit  the  aconite,  and  apply  the  other  com- 
ponents of  the  liniment  without  it.  The  collodion  flexile 
forms  a  coating  or  protecting  film,  which  excludes  the  air, 
whilst  the  sedative  liniments  allay  the  irritation  generally 
of  no  trivial  nature.  For  chapped  hands,  we  advise  the 
free  use  of  glycerine  and  good  olive  oil  in  the  proportion 
of  two  parts  of  the  former  to  four  of  the  latter  ;  after  this 
has  been  well  rubbed  into  the  hands  and  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  little  time,  and  the  hands  subsequently 
washed  with  Castile  soap  and  tepid  water,  we  recommend 
the  belladonna  and  collodion  flexile  to  be  painted,  and  the 
protective  film  allowed  to  permanently  remain.  These 
complaints  net  unfrequently  invade  persons  of  languid 
circulation  and  relaxed  habit,  who  should  be  put  on  a 
generous  regimen  and  treated  with  ferruginous  tonics. 
Obstinate  cases  are  occasionallly  met  with  which  no  local 
application  will  remedy,  until  some  disordered  state  of 
system  is  removed,  or  the  general  condition  of  the  patient's 
health  improved.  Chapped  lip3  are  also  benefited  by  the 
stimulating  form  of  application  we  advocate,  but  the  aco- 
nite must  not  be  allowed  to  get  on  the  lips  or  a  disagree- 
able tingling  results. 

The  Country  Doctor  and  his  Work. 
The  country  doctor's  work  is  for  the  most  part  hidden 
toil,  veiled  from  the  public  because  performed  in  the  dark, 
and  unappreciated  because  its  exact  nature  and  intricacies 
are  unknown.  Some  of  our  correspondents  living  secluded 
lives  in  the  central  part  of  a  district  mapped  out  for  them 
by  an  ungenerous  Poor-law  Board,  may  well  shiver  at  the 
approach  of  winter,  which  is  the  commencement  of  fresh 


danger  to  them,  whether  viewed  in  the  light  of  contracting 
disease  whilst  returning  from  the  bed-side,  whereat  hour 
after  hour  there  has  been  anxious  ministration  in  complet- 
ing an  accouchmmty  from   the   miasmata  arising  from  ill- 
drained   marshes    these  leaden  mornings,   or   the  direct 
danger  to  life  through  accident  in  travelling  in  the  dark. 
Last  winter  we  referred  to  the  death  of  a  respected  Sussex 
surgeon,   Mr.   Noakes,  of  Newhaven,  who,  in  going  to  a 
midwifery    case,  accidentally  fell    into   a  well   and   was 
drowned.     Not  a  winter  passes  but  we  are  called  upon  to 
herald  the  painful  intelligence  of  some  worthy  member  of 
our  body,  some  hard  working,  under-paid  surgeon,  for- 
feiting his  life  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty— duties  unre- 
cognised and  unappreciated  in  the  broad  daylight— sneered 
at  by  the  vulgar,  and  envied  by  others   who  believe  the 
doctor  waddles  for  ever  in  clover ;   because   they  know 
nothing  of  the  gullies,  the  wells,  the  ill-protected  quarry, 
the  headway  at  night  against  rain,  and  sleet,  and  wind, 
whose    breath  and  vision  are  taken  away  whilst  on  the 
dangerous   mission    of  ill-requited   mercy,   for  all,    the 
majority  of  our  brethren,  cannot  ride  in  carriages.     Down 
hill,  over  dale,  through  treacherous  gaps  to  the  house  of 
suffering,  and  home  again  to  find,  perhaps,  a  journey  equi- 
valent in  danger  and  distance  to  be  undertaken  in  another 
direction  forthwith,  and  all  this  exposure  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  night,  and  risk  to  life,  for  a  few  shillings,  paid  as  a 
rule  grudgingly  and  murmuringly.     There  should  be  no 
better  friend  to  the  public  than  the  man  who,  at  all  times 
in  all  seasons,  is  ready  to  risk  his  own  life  in  trying  to  save 
theirs,  and  for  which  no  money,  so  to  speak,  should  be  as 
an  equivalent.     The  members  of  no  other  profession  will 
incur  the  same  dangers,  or  expose  themselves  to  the  same 
casualties.     The  doctor  wants   but  the   word   and   the 
nature  of  his  calling  not  only  prompts,  but  necessitates 
immediate  action.  He  wanders  over  heavy  roads  through 
newly-ploughed  fields,  and  upon  his  patient's  case  brings 
to  bear  his  experience  and  professional   abilities.     He 
must  never  in  his  own  person  evince  discomfort,  or  com- 
plain in  the  house  of  a  patient,  whilst  shivering   with 
cold,  or  suffering  from  the  effects  of  exposure,  broken  rest 
and  irregular  meals  ;  he  must  dissemble,  cloak  his  own 
troubles,  and  assume  perfect  health  and  power  in  order  to 
inspire  confidence  and  rally  his  patients,  for  none  need  a 
broken-spirited,  down-hearted,  pain-enduring  physician  to 
come  near   unto  them  in  the  hour  of  travail  and  pain. 
These  remarks  are  forced  upon  us  because  of  the  com- 
plaints which  reach  us  time  after  time  from  our  brethren 
scattered  through  the  provinces,  and  because,  we  know 
before  the  winter  passes,  and  summer  again  cometh   that 
many  of  those  who  read  our  words  will  have  nobly  fallen 
where  duty  points,  in  the  harness  of  some  ungenerous 
service  such  as   the  Poor-law,  or  in  the   ranks  of  some 
equally  miserly  clique.     We  read    thrilling  talcs   of  the 
soldier  dying  in  battle,  of  warriors  who  expose  their  lives 
in  their  country's  service,  being  rewarded  by  promotions 
and  distinctions,  but  for  him  who  hazards  his  life  in  ihu 
fever-stricken  hovel,  and  who  exposes  himself  not  alone 
to  contagion,  but  to  the  infliction  of  injuries  in  removihe 
a  malignant  growth,  as  in  the  case  of  Maurice  Collis 
there   are  no  rewards,  no    distinctions — not    even    the 
acknowledgment,  so  encouraging  tor  work  uv  11  dune,  for 
courage  brave  as  any  soldier-,  and   for  risks  to   limb  and 
life  which   country    doctors    alone    have   taught  them  in 
their  bleak,  solitary  marches  at  night,  whilst  others  sleep 
Peacefully  in  their  beds;  and  for  this  nightwork  lib  . 
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no  additional  rest  by  day  as  in  other  trades  involving  loss 
of  sleep.  The  doctor  must  be  at  his  post,  and  go  through 
the  routine  of  his  work  with  the  calm  resignation  and 
placid  countenance  of  an  angel.  Men  certainly  know 
something  of  all  this  before  commencing  the  profession 
of  medicine,  but  what  they  do  not  calculate  on  until  they 
experience  it,  is  the  cold  indifference  of  the  public,  the 
ill-requited  return  from  patients,  who  should  be  generous 
and  thankful,  the  miserly  treatment  by  beggarly  boards 
of  guardians,  and  the  underhand  dealings  of  the  clergy 
who  tamper  with  disease,  and  invade  the  doctor's  work  so 
thoughtlessly  and  unbecoming,  not  unfrequently  so  dis- 
astrously. 

Tramps. 

Thk  pest  of  country  towns  appears  to  be  the  tramp  — 
a  nuisance  to  the  people  whose  alms  he  solicits,  and  when 
refused  upon  whom  he  heaps  a  hoard  of  abuse,  which  only 
the  professional  tramp  commands  ;  a  worry  to  the  reliev- 
ing officer  whose  house  he  besieges  late  in  the   evening 
that  he  may  obtain  an  order  for  a  night's  lodging  and 
some  provisions,  for   the  tramp  steers  clear  of  a  certain 
class   of  well  regulated  workhouses  where   they  are  re- 
quired to  do  in  return  for  the  meal  and  lodging  a  certain 
amount  of    work,  and   a  bother  to  the  parish    doctor. 
When  the  weather  is  severe,  and  travelling  irksome,  the 
tramp  feigns  illness  and  pests  the  doctor.     If  a  man  com- 
plains of  a  certain   pain,  it  is  difficult  to  say  he  does  not 
suffer  from  it,  but  the  question  should  at  once  arise,  is  the 
diseased  tramp  rernoveable  to  the  house  or  hospital  ?     We 
knew  a  clean,  well  regulated  village  once  infected  with  a 
malignant   and   infectious    fever,    introduced    through  a 
female  tramp,  and  propagated    by  those    who,   through 
humanity,  waited  upon  her,  whereby  out  of  a  population  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  people,  before  the  progress  of  the 
fever  was  arrested  and  its  virulence  stayed,  twenty-five 
deaths  occurred.     The  parish  doctor  was  blamed,  and  dis- 
agreeable accusations  preferred  against  him,  which  was  as 
uncharitable   as   they  were   ridiculous ;    but   that  in  his 
humanity  trying  to  keep  the  tramp  and  carry  her  through 
the  fever,  he  was  imprudent,  there  could  be  no  question  of 
doubt.     We  advise  all  diseased  tramps  to  be  sent  at  once 
to  the  nearest  union  or  hospital,  if  fit  to  bear  the  fatigue 
of  removal,  and  that  the  aroused  morbid  sensibility  of  a 
few  local  philanthropists'  opinion  should  not  be  permitted 
to  sway  the  doctor's  advice  in  this  important  essential.  We 
have  known  tramps  carry  infectious  diseases  from  town  to 
town,  and  from  affected  to  previously  disaffected  districts, 
and  thus  we  are  only  too  well  aware  that  their  dirty  rag3 
propagate  and  foster  more   epidemic  disease  than  is  gene- 
rally believed.     Scarlatina  is  carried  by  these   from  town 
to  town,  as  is  only  too  often  experienced  by  our  provincial 
brethren,  and  the  question  arises  how  are  these  tramps  to 
be  regulated  and  prevented  doing,  not  unfrequently,  dire 
mischief.   We  believe  a  system  of  registration  would  effect 
this,  whereby  the  police  and  relieving  officer  would  have 
additional  duties  to  perform.  Let  a  permit  or  pass  be  given 
with  each  tramp  from  the  place  where  he  last  obtained  re- 
lief, and  that  it  be  incumbent  for  him  to  produce  it  when 
needed.     We  are  particular  that  cattle  disease  should  not 
spread,  and  that  no  traffic  should  be  carried  on  through  in- 
fected localities — surely  we  should  be  also  particular  over 
the  still  more  important  subject  of  the  spread  of  disease 
through  human  agency. 


Hepatic  Rheumatism. 
We  are  favoured  by  a  correspondent  with  a  long  letter 
on  the  subject  of  hepatic  rheumatism.  He  illustrates  what 
he  is  pleased  to  call  hepatic  rheumatism — rheumatism 
supervening  upon  some  disease  of  the  liver,  as  cirrhosis, 
abscess,  or  simple  congestion  of  this  viscus — with  the  par- 
ticulars of  several  cases.  One  especially,  his  own  man 
servant,  a  pensioner,  who  had  been  resident  in  India  seve- 
ral years,  was  invalided  home,  and  suffered  from  repeated 
attacks  of  liver  complaint,  each  seizure  being  followed  by 
well-marked  arthritic  complications.  The  same  patient 
had  abscess  of  the  liver  successfully  treated  after  the 
method  recommended  by  Waring-Curran,  described  by 
that  gentleman  in  a  paper  published  in  these  pages,  and 
extensively  reprinted  into  the  foreign  journals  from  us. 
.1  medical  men  have  been  shown  this  particular 
patient  during  the  stage  of  liver  derangement,  and  after- 
wards when  suffering  from  the  hepatic  rheumatism,  depend- 
ing on  a  vitiated  condition  of  blood.  The  only  medicine, 
we  are  told,  of  the  least  service  in  the  rheumatic  stage  was 
the  iodide  of  ammonium,  and  its  properties  in  checking 
and  eventually  overcoming  the  rheumatism  were  readily 
appreciable.  The  other  patients  who  suffered  also  from 
hepatic  lesions,  followed  in  due  course  by  rheumatism, 
either  of  the  joints  or  muscles,  were  also  treated  with  the 
same  drug — iodide  of  ammonium — with  the  same  satisfac- 
tory result.  "We  are  reminded  the  iodide  of  ammonium 
was  first  employed,  and  its  virtues  extolled  in  rheumatism, 
as  in  the  eruptive  stages  of  syphilis,  by  Dr.  Waring-Cur- 
ran— a  medicine  which  that  gentleman  considers  of  greater 
therapeutic  power  and  importanca  than  the  iodide  of 
potassium,  in  the  treatment  of  diseases  which  have  their 
seat  essentially  in  the  blood  vessels. 


Army  Medical  Department. 
Staff  Surg.  M'Xab,  M.D.,  has  been  ordered  from 
Dublin  to  York,  to  take  over  the  duties  of  the  recruiting 
district  from  Staff  Surg.-Major  Fowler.  Staff  Assist-Surg. 
A.  S.  Walker  arrived  at  Portsmouth  from  Gibraltar  iu 
medical  charge  of  invalids  in  the  steam-ship  London  on  the 
16th  ult.  Stiff  Assist-Surg.  West  is  under  orders  for  India. 
Staff  Assist-Surg.  Blake  has  arrived  in  Dublin  for  duty 
at  the  General  Hospital.  Staff  Assist-Surg.  Haines  has 
arrived  at  Athlone  for  duty.  Staff  Assist-Surg.  Ferguson 
and  Mrs.  Ferguson  will  embark  in  the  s.s.  Tar/us  at 
Gravesend  on  Thursday  next  for  conveyance  to  India. 
There  will  be  an  examination  in  January  next  for  three 
Assistant-Surgeons  who  may  be  desirous  of  qualifying  for 
promotion. 

Myelitis. 

Dr.  Oxlev,  of  Liverpool,  mentions  a  case  of  Idiopathic 
Myelitis,  in  which  the  patient,  a  boy  of  eleven,  had  pains 
commencing  in  the  small  of  the  back  round  to  the  umbili- 
cus. The  pains  were  worse  at  night.  Micturition  frequent, 
walking  gave  great  pain  ;  pulse  120  ;  bowels,  costive  ;  skin 
red  over  lower  dorsal  vertebra.  Priapism,  and  incon- 
tinence of  urine  was  followed  by  paraplegia  and  anaesthesia 
extending  to  seventh  intercostal  space.  Bedsores  over 
sacrum  and  trochanters.  On  post-mortem  examination,  in- 
flammatory lymph,  extending  over  lower  portion  of  spinal 
cord  was  found.  Nothing  abnormal  was  observed,  on 
laying  open  membranes,  but  a  longitudinal  incision  of  the 
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cord  showed  white  softening  for  half  an  inch,  opposite  fifth 
dorsal  vertebra,  and  on  section,  whitish  fluid  exuded.  The 
bladder  firmly  contracted,  had  an  abscess  at  its  upper 
part.  Ureters  much  dilated,  and  pelvis  of  kidney  enlarged 
and  ulcerated.     This  is  a  very  interesting  case. 

Treatment  of  Aneurism  of  the  Femoral 

Artery. 
Mr.  Russell,  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne  Infirmary,  desires  to 
keep  before  the  profession,  the  treatment  of  aneurism  of 
the  femoral  artery  by  means  of  rapid  pressure ;  and  to  this 
effect,  mentions  the  case  of  a  man,  aged  thirty-eight,  with 
pulsating  tumour  of  the  left  groin.  After  two  days'  rest 
in  bed,  digital  compression  was  made  by  the  hospital  staff, 
in  turns  of  twenty  minutes  each,  for  twenty-four  hours, 
commencing  at  2.40  p.m.  The  temperature  of  the  affected 
limb  fell  from  90  deg.,  to  84  deg.  On  patient  complain- 
ing of  great  pain,  two  grains  of  opium  and  two  and  a  half 
of  morphia  were  administered  :  and  the  pupils  became  con- 
tracted. Pressure  was  made  over  external  iliac.  This 
plan  failed.  He  was  then  put  under  chloroform  and  a 
horse-shoe  tourniquet  applied  over  left  common  iliac  artery 
at  10.45  a.m.  Chloroform  was  kept  up  all  day  and  at  7.55 
the  tumour  had  ceased  to  pulsate.  He  took  thirty-five 
drachms  of  chloroform.  The  plan  of  treatment  was  suc- 
cessful, and  is  far  less  dangerous  than  tying  the  artery  in 
such  a  case,  according  to  Mr.  Russell. 


Obstetrical  Society. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London,  on 
October  5th,  Dr.  Grailly  Hewitt  in  the  chair,  Dr.  Protheroe 
Smith  exhibited  a  specimen  of  Carcinoma  uteri,  in  which 
the  disease  was  limited  to  the  fundus.  The  cervix  was  not 
implicated  and  the  uterus  was  movable.  Dr.  Martin,  of 
Melbourne,  read  a  case  of  "  Hard  Fibrous  Tumour  of  the 
Ovary,  removed  by  Ovariotomy,"  which  recovered.  Mr. 
S.  Welle  and  others,  thought  that  this  tumour  was  in 
reality  a  fibrous  tumour  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Copeman,  of 
Norwich,  mentioned  a  case  of  pelvic  tumour  impeding 
delivery.  Dr.  Barnes  said  that  if  such  tumours  contained 
fluid,  it  should  be  drawn  off:  but  this  was  sometimes 
impossible.  In  the  latter  case,  Ca?3arian  section  might  be 
required.  Mr.  Lowe  (Burton  on  Trent),  read  a  paper  on 
"  Haemorrhage  from  retained  Placenta,  after  Abortion."  The 
patient  retained  the  placenta  for  some  weeks,  and  died  of 
pysemia.  The  secundiues  should  therefore  be  removed  in 
all  cases  of  abortion.  Dr.  Hewitt  thought  that  the  mem- 
branes, &c,  should  always  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Clinical  Society. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Clinical  Society,  on  Friday 
October  14th,  Mr.  Spencer  Watson  brought  forward  four 
cases  of  Parenchymatous  Keratitis  in  young  persona  under 
the  age  of  nineteen.  lie  thought  medicines  which  did 
good  to  rheumatism,  might  be  useful  in  such  cases.  Mr. 
Croft  said  that  a  case  like  this  had  got  well  under  iodide  of 
potassium.  Dr.  John  Harley  mentioned  a  caso  of  injury  to 
the  liver,  resulting  from  Abscess,  in  an  old  man,  aged  sixty- 
nine.  There  was  interrupted  discharge  of  pus  by  the 
rectum  up  to  the  112th  day.  There  was  a  tumour  in  tlie 
epigastrium,  which  occasionally  disappeared,  this  being 
followed  by  hectic  and  jaundice.  Dr.  Ogle  related  a  case 
of  totanus  in  a  boy,  whose  thumb  was  bruised,  and  threo 


days  afterwards  he  had  stiff  neck  and  gradually  all  the 
symptoms  of  tetanus.  He  was  put  fully  under  the  in- 
fluence of  belladonna  and  chloral  at  night.  The  patient 
recovered.  He  suspected  that,  in  all  cases  of  tetanus,  the 
temperature  increased  in  the  evening.  Dr.  Chuuder  Roy 
mentioned  that  in  India  some  cases  recovered  without  any 
medicine,  and  there  were  some  in  which  it  was  of  no  use. 


Heifer  and  Human  Vaccination. 

The  Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council  eviuced 
a  very  praiseworthy  alertness  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  animal  vaccination,  and  by  a  careful  investigation  con- 
ducted in  the  localities  where  experience  on  the  subject 
may  most  readily  be  sought  for,  has  weighed  and  found 
wanting  the  process  of  inoculation  direct  from  the  heifer. 

In  last  October  Dr.  Leaton  was  directed  to  visit  various 
parts  of  the  Continent  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  for 
cowpox  might  be  transferred  from  animal  to  animal  with- 
out difficulty,  the  character  and  course  of  the  disease  pro- 
duced in  the  human  subject  by  inoculation  with  animal 
lymph,  the  degree  of  success  attending  the  inoculation,  and 
the  extent  into  which  the  attempt  to  preserve  the  lymph 
taken  from  heifers  in  an  active  state  sufficiently  long  for 
purposes  of  vaccination  has  been  successful. 

The  results  of  this  enquiry  are  contained  in  the  last  re- 
port, and  they  prove  very  conclusively  that,  assuming  that 
there  are  great  advantages  in  the  transfer  of  vaccinia  direct 
from  the  cow,  yet  the  difficulties  of  effecting  the  inocula- 
tion are  so  great  as  to  make  the  process  all  but  impossible 
on  the  large  scale. 

The  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  heifer  lymph  are  recapitulated 
in  the  Privy  Council  Report  as  follows  :  — 

First,  that   apparently  even  able  and  painstaking  opera- 
tors may  find  it  impossible  to  transmit  successive  vaccina- 
tion from  calf  to  calf  without  very  frequent  recurrence  of 
failures  and  interruptions  ;  secondly,  that  the  transference 
of  infection  from  the  calf  to  the  hum-in  subject  even  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  (i.e.,  by   experienced 
operators  and  with  lancet  direct  from  calf  to  arm)  has  in  it 
such  risks  of  failure,  that,  for  instance,  at  Rotterdam,  the 
proportion  of  unsuccess  was  nearly  twenty  times  as  great 
as  in  the  ordinary  arm-to-arm  vaccinations  ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  the  calf  lymph,  as   compared  with  ordinary  lymph,  is 
peculiarly  apt  to  spoil   with  keeping,  and  in  the    form  of 
tube-preserved  lymph  can  so  little  be  relied  on,  that  the 
Rotterdam  establishment  in  distributing  supplies  of  lymph 
now  uses  only  lymph  from  the  human  subject    Evidently, 
then,  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  a  system  of  animal 
vaccination  would  have  in  it  an  extreme  uncertainty  of 
operation;  and  this  uncertainty  would,  for  obvious  rea 
be  so  conclusive  against  our  preferring  the   system  on  its 
own  merits  for  purposes  of  public  vaccination,  that  p 
tically  wo  have  only  to  consider  whether  our  own    sy 
has  demerits  entitling  it  to  any  considerable  mi- 
lt has  never  been  established  that  arm-to-arm  vaccina- 
tion is  objectionable,  and  the    alleged    transmission  of 
syphilis  and  other  disease;  by  it  is,  as  yet,  quite  unprov  el. 
It  is  not  even  shown  that    the  specific  virus  of  ono  conta- 
gion is  capable  of  containing  the  spore   of  another,  and 
until  the  preliminary  step  of  showing  that  there  is  really 
some  danger  to  be  avoided  i  lien- 

lous  to   incur  the  certainty  of  OH  '" 

the  hope  of  thereby  avoiding  an  imaginary  short 
the  existing  system  of  vaccination. 
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The  Liverpool  Epidemic. 

The  condition  of  the  health  of  Liverpool  to  which  we 
have  alluded  from  week  to  week  is  becoming  very  alarm- 
ing, the  severe  epidemic  of  relapsing  fever  being  now  sup- 
plemented by  frequent  cases  of  scarlatina  and  small-pox 
hourly  increasing  in  number.  Last  week  there  was  no 
room  in  the  workhouse  hospital  for  a  single  case,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  put  twenty-four  patients  suffering 
from  scarlatina  and  small-pox  in  an  old  timber-shed,  and, 
when  it  was  full,  to  refuse  applicants  altogether. 

The  Medical  staff  are  labouring  night  and  day,  having 
1,500  cases  in  hospital,  and  314  in  their  owu  homes  to 
look  after,  besides  private  patients.  One  of  them,  Dr. 
Clements,  has  already  given  way  and  is  in  the  General 
Hospital.  The  dilemma  is  really  a  serious  one,  for  the 
Guardians  have  really  done  their  duty  to  the  aim 
providing  accommodation,  and  yet  there  is  a  prospect  of 
their  being  altogether  overwhelmed  in  their  efforts  by  the 
flood  of  cases  pouring  in  on  them. 


American  Medicine. 
We  publish  to-day  a  most  important  letter  from  our 
special  Canadian  correspondent  on  the  Act  just  passed  in 
that  colony  for  the  control  of  the  profession.  Xext  week 
we  purpose  to  report  a  lecture  on  "  American  Medicine," 
delivered  last  Monday  in  Dublin  by  Professor  Mapother, 
who  has  recently  travelled  through  that  country.  In  it 
he  contrasted  many  of  the  licensing  bodies  with  those  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  amalgamation  of  licensing  bodies  and  the  suppres- 
sion of  quackery,  subjects  which,  as  far  as  regards  home, 
he  had  fully  discussed  in  his  a  Carmichael  E- 
the  other  topics  of  Dr.  Mapother's  address. 


Prussian  Military  Punishments. 

The  mistaken  persons  in  our  own  country  who  cannot 
distinguish  philanthropy  from  maudlin  sympathy  with 
culprits  who  are  submitted  to  the  punishments  set  down 
by  the  law  will,  perhaps,  think  better  of  the  mild 
discipline  to  which  English  prisoners  are  subjected,  when 
they  compare  their  treatment  with  that  to  which  soldiers 
are  submitted  in  the  Prussian  army.  It  appears  that,  in 
time  of  peace,  severe  arrest  consists  of  confinement  in 
black  darkness,  with  the  ground  for  a  bed.  Bread  and 
water  is  the  fare  in  each  case.  It  cannot  be  ordered  for 
more  than  five  weeks,  it  being  reckoned  that  longer  con- 
finement of  the  kind  i3  calculated  to  undermine  the  con- 
stitution. Severe  arrest  is  impracticable  iu  war  time  in 
the  enemy's  country.  For  it  is  substituted  the  punish- 
ment of  "  tying  to  a  tree."  Two  hours  on  the  tree  is 
reckoned  equivalent  to  twenty-four  hours'  severe  arrest, 
a:;d  the  maximum  of  this  punishment  is  also  four  days. 
The  punishment  undoubtedly  is  severe.  The  prisoner  is 
tied  round  the  tree  by  the  arms,  by  the  waist,  and  by  the 
feet,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  touch  the  ground  as  a  support ; 
and  his  face  is  turned  to  the  tree  that  he  might  see 
nothing. 


The  Lancet  criticises  the  disposition  to  refer  everything 
to  "debility."  This  hobby  has  certainly  been  ridden 
rather  hard  by  the  new  school  and  there  is  danger  of  the 
reaction  being  too  violent. 


There  is  a  talk  of  a  "  Hospital  Sunday "'   for  the  parish 
of  Marylebone. 

The  Brighton  Guardians  have  granted  a  superannuation 
allowance  to  Mr.  Richardson. 


Miss  Garrett,  M.D.,  is  a  candidate  for  a  place  on  the 
London  School  Board. 

Miss  Emily  Bovill  has  obtained  Lady  Amberley's 
scholarship  at  Edinburgh. 

The  staff  of  the  Birmingham  General  Hospital  is  about 
to  be  enlarged. 

Yellow  Fever  continues  at  Xew  York.  Some  of  the 
cases  have  been  of  a  very  malignant  type. 

The  salary  of  their  Medical  Officer  of  Health  has  been 
reduced  by  the  Birkenhead  Commissioners   some    ( 
a-year.     Is  not  this  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  ? 

Scarlet  Fever  still  increases  in  London.  More  than 
half  of  the  deaths  in  this  epidemic  are  those  of  children 
under  five  years  old. 

At  Leeds  twenty-eight  new  students  have  entered. 
The  same  number  at  Liverpool.  The  other  schools  have 
the  following  entries  :  Manchester,  36  ;  Sheffield,  7  ; 
Bristol,  9;  Birmingham,  13  ;  Newcastle.  - 

Dr.  Thorpe,  of  Todmorden,  recommends,  in  cases  of 
obstinate  constipation,  the  throwing  up  of  a  pint  of  warm 
water  into  the  rectum,  by  O'Beirne's  long  tube  passed  up 
about  sixteen  inches  into  the  bowel. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine  seems  never  likely  to 
be  constituted.  It  has  again  been  referred  back'  to  the 
Committee,  and  that  at  a  stage  when  it  was  thought  only 
formalities  remained  to  be  gone  through.  Verily,  we 
English  are  slow  to  change  even  a  name. 


SCOTLAND. 


Dr.  TnosrAS  Anderson,  Director  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Calcutta,  died  at  Edinburgh,  on  Wednesday  last. 
Dr.  Anderson,  whose  fading  health  necessitated  his  return 
to  Scotland  some  months  ago,  was  a  most  distinguished 
student  and  graduate  of  Edinburgh  LTniversity. 


University  of  Edinburgh. — The  half-yearly  meeting 
of  General  Councd  was  held  on  Friday,  when  the  folio  w- 
ing  subjects,  specially  interesting  to  the  prosession,  w  ere 
disposed  of : — 

Medical  Education  of  Women. — The  Vice-chancel- 
lor stated  that  an  address  from  160  students  of  medicine 
had  been  forwarded  to  hitn.  (The  address  conveyed  thanks 
to  the  members  of  Councd  who  had  opposed  the  admission 
of  female  students  into  the  medical  classes.) 

Professor  Crum  Brown  moved,  and  Professor  Tait 
seconded — "  That  wherea  '  ist  year  a  resolution  was  passed 
in  favour  of  the  medica  l cation  of  women  in  the  Uni- 
versity ;  and  whereas  ti  found  that  under  the  present 
regulations  of  the  Unii  art  such  education  is  prac- 

tically impossible,  the-  General  Conned  represent  to  the 
University  Court  the  desirableness  of  so  far  modifying  the 
regulations  as  to  afford  to  women  the  same  advantages  as 
to  other  medical  students/' 
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Professor  Turner,  seconded  by  Professor  Lister,  proposed 
a  negative  motion.  Professor  Turner's  motion  was  carried 
by  forty-seven  to  forty-five.  (The  discussion  which  took 
place  will  appear  in  our  next). 

Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Curators. — The 
following  motion  by  Professor  Calderwood  was  unani- 
mously adopted  : — "  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  what  changes  may  be  desirable  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Board  of  Curators,  to  prepare  a  definite  plan,  and  to 
submit  the  same  to  next  meeting,  with  a  view  to  further 
steps  by  this  Council." 

Professor  Simpson's  inaugural  lecture  will  be  de- 
livered to-day  (Wednesday)  in  the  Chemistry  Classroom  at 
two  -p.m. 


SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

[letter  from  our  own  correspondent.] 

Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada, 

September,  1870. 

The  operation  and  intent  of  our  Medical  Bill  ought  to 
be  better  understood.  A  great  deal  of  misapprehension 
exists  with  reference  to  its  influences  and  power.  In  the 
first  place,  it  establishes  a  Central  Board  for  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  that  is  the  only  portal  through  which 
persons  can  become  legally  qualified  to  practise  medicine 
in  this  Province. 

Quebec,  however,  retains  all  her  old  boards  and  licen- 
sing institutions ;  and  because  our  Bill  shuts  out  her 
licentiates  from  Ontario,  unless  they  pass  our  Board,  her 
graduating  institutions  and  their  organs  have  become  our 
implacable  enemies. 

In  the  next  place,  we  had  in  Ontario,  prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Medical  Bill,  six  institutions  empowered  to 
grant  licenses  or  degrees  on  behalf  of  the  orthodox  pro- 
fession, besides  the  Homoeopathic  and  Eclectic  Board?. 

The  licentiates  of  the  two  latter  boards  were  entitled  to 
all  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  law  conferred 
upon  the  licentiates  of  the  six  former,  but  the  Ontario 
Medical  Act  completely  abrogates  the  licensing  power  of 
the  whole  eight.  The  medical  degree  is  now,  therefore, 
simply  honorary,  having  no  connection  with,  and  not 
commanding  the  licences,  nor  do  the  licences  command 
the  degree,  the  latter  being  obtainable  only  by  an  exami- 
nation before  examiners  appointed  by  the  several  gradua- 
ting bodies. 

With  reference  to  the  homoeopathic  and  eclectic  classes 
a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  and  misrepresentation 
exist.  The  Profession,  generally,  opposed  their  introduc- 
tion, but  since  these  sects  have  been  brought  so  com- 
pletely under  the  influence  of  the  Council  by  the  Bill, 
many  persons  think  it  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  Pro- 
fession, as  well  as  for  the  people.  They  are  so  completely 
under  control  that  not  one  person  has  passed  as  a 
homoeopath  or  eclectic  since  the  passage  of  the  Bill. 

Formerly,  many  timid  and  imperfectly  prepared  candi- 
dates preferred  going  before  these  boards,  because,  as  they 
said,  tney  could  get  through  much  easier,  and  when  they 
obtained  their  license  they  could  practise  whatever  sys- 
tem they  liked,  and  nobody  would  know  what  board  they 
had  passed. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  our  Bill  makes  them  all  mem- 
bers of  the  regular  profession  by  making  them  members 
of  the  College  of  Physicians,  &c,  of  Ontario,  but  it  does 
nothing  of  the  kind.  The  term  "  Member  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Ontario,"  signifies  nothing 
more  than  the  old  term,  "Licensed  Practitioner/'  by 
which  homoeopath,  eclectic,  and  orthodox  were  all  equally 
known  before  the  passing  of  the  Medical  Act,  and  more- 
over they  must  all  now  register  the  system  or  sect  accord- 
ing to  which  they  wish  to  pass  or  practise,  thereby 
maintaining  the  distinction  between  tu  as  broadly  as 
ever,  while  the  Register  which  was  formerly  kept  in  the 


Provincial  Secretary's  office  at  the  capital,  is  now  pe- 
riodically published,  and  sold  in  the  most  public  manner, 
so  that  everybody  may  know  who  is  regular  and  who  is 
irregular. 

The  meeting  in  the  Council  requires  no  recognition  of 
the  principles  of  homoeopathy  or  eclecticism,  or  any  dis- 
cussion of  their  peculiar  dogmas. 

The  members  of  Council  have  simply  to  carry  out  the 
law,  insist  that  certain  examinations  be  faithfully  under- 
gone, that  students  pass  honestly  througli  a  certain 
curriculum,  which  they  have  the  power  of  making  as 
stringent  as  they  please  in  all  departments,  save  the 
preliminary  which  is  fixed  by  law.  The  members  of 
Council  and  members  of  the  Profession  are  not  required 
to,  and  do  not,  recognise  or  meet  homoeopaths  or  eclectics, 
any  more  than  they  did  prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
Medical  Act. 

We  feel  that  while  we  cannot  strike  the  sects  out  of 
existence,  they  having  been  (improperly)  recognised  by 
law  here  for  many  years,  we  have  them  so  completely 
under  our  control,  as  long  as  the  present  Bill  exists,  that 
they  cannot  flood  the  country  with  illiterate  members  as 
heretofore,  and  we  believe  that  while  we  accord  them  the 
privileges  of  passing  and  registering  as  homoeopaths  and 
eclectics,  that  comparatively  few  will  claim  that  privi- 
lege ?  ?  when  all  have  to  come  up  to  a  certain  equal 
standard  and  pass  the  same  examination  on  so  many 
branches  held  in  common. 

Some  defects  exist  in  the  Bill,  particularly  in  the  penal 
clauses,  but  these  will  be  remedied  in  time,  but  the  prin- 
cipal features  of  the  Bill,  the  one  portal  for  all,  we  intend 
to  hold  on  to  if  possible. 

As  you  are  all  engaged  in  the  effort  to  secure  a  new 
Bill,  giving  the  Central  Board,  I  have  thought  it  might, 
prove  of  some  interest  to  know  something  of  the  spirit 
and  interest  of  our  Act,  about  which  so'  much  bitterness 
has  arisen. 

As  the  sects  are  not  legalised  with  you  there  is  not 
likely  to  arise  the  same  difficulty  as  with  us.  We  could 
not  get  rid  of  them,  and  hence  accepted  the  Bill,  which 
brought  them  under  subjection. 


Ifrfo  §r£pratt0iiT), 

SYRUP    OF   THE    LACTO-PHOSPHATE    OF    LIME. 

The  French,  in  their  days  of  peace,  had  brought  pharmacy 
to  such  a  stato  of  p3ifection  that  the  Parisian  Pharm 
was  a  man  of  importance,  and  his  preparations  wore  fre- 
quently sold  and  prescribed  amongst  the  English  Profession. 
The  inventive  faculties  of  tho  pharmacist,  although  frequently 
abused,  more  frequently  showed  the  marked  culture  that  they 
had  received  in  their  art.  The  Codex  of  1SGG  shows  evi  '. 
of  theso  remarks — although,  in  that  work,  they  do  not  al- 
ways steer  clear  of  what  might  be  called  the  gastronomic  de- 
partment of  medicine. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  pharmacy  of  this  o  ountry,  unfortunately, 
consists   in    advertising   nostrums   and 
which  no  art  is  usod  except  in  carrying  on  a  monster   system 
of  puffing.     Outside  the  question  of  the  relative  merit  of  the 
individual  preparation  over  others,  all   such   preparations  as 
the  abovo  syrup  deserves  careful  trial,  and  every  encoi 
ment  to  its  originator.     Its  name  speaks   for  itself,  an  I 
compound   is  baaed  upon  a  sound  and  scientific  construction. 
M.    Dusart,    of  Paris,    says    that    phosphate  of    lime    i- 
natural  exciting  agent   in   tho   functions  of  nutrition,  that  it 
induces  tho   albuminoid   matter  to  assume  the  cellular  shape, 
and  that  it  controls  tho  formation  of  tissues.     When  animals 
nromade  to  feed  much  upon  the  phosphates  they  absorb  more 
food,  and  increase  rapidly  in  weight,  owing  to  the  traneforma< 
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tion  of  the  albuminoid  matter  contained  in  the  food  into  mus- 
cular fibre. 

As  regards  the  chemistry  of  the  lacto-phosphate  of  lime, 
the  actual  composition  is  probably  not  known.  Pure  and  re- 
cently precipitated  phosphate  of  calcium  is,  however,  perfectly 
soluble  in  lactic  acid,  or  what  comes  to  the  same  thing  ;  lac- 
tate of  calcium  is  soluble  in  an  equivalent  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  Lactic  acid,  or  mUchsaure,  as  the  Germans  call 
it,  may  be  viewed  as  one  of  the  chief  acid  secretions  of  the 
human  body,  therefore,  if  phosphate  of  lime,  which  is  an  in- 
soluble salt*  has  itself  any  therapeutic  value,  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  lacto-phosphate,  or  a  similar  com- 
pound, must  be  fust  formed  in  the  animal  economy  before  it 
is  fust  assimilated.  The  syrup,  as  mado  by  Dr.  Evans,  of 
Dublin,  is  a  palatable  and  elegant  form  of  exhibiting  this  salt 
uf  calcium,  and  it  is  only  pleasantly  acidulous. 


VERIFICATION  OF  CERTIFICATES  IN  DUBLIN. 
The  following  important  regulations  have  been  promul- 
gated since  our  last  issue  by  the  Medical  Registrar  of  the 
University  of  Dublin  : — 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  School  of  Physic. 
Rojidations  Residing  Certificates  for  Medical   and 
■jical  Degrees. 

1.  In  future,  all  Certificates  of  Lectures,  or  Hospital 
Lectures,  must  state  the  Attendance  of  the  Student ;  and 
no  Certificate  of  Lectures  or  Hospitals  will  be  accepted  for 
Degrees  in  Medicine  or  Surgery  which  does  not  guarantee 
the  follow i  urn  Attendances  :  — 

1.  Winter  Course         .         .     42  Attendances. 
■2.  Summer  Course  .  „ 

3.  Hospital  Lectures    .         .  „ 

2.  Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  in  Medicine 
are  required  to  produce,  in  addition  to  the  General  Hospi- 
tal Certificates,  a  Certificate  of  Personal  Attendance  on 
Fever  Cases  ;  such  Certificate  to  be  signed  by  the  Clinical 
Physician  under  whose  superintendence  the  Student  took 
charge  of  the  cases,  and  to  contain  the  names,  addresses, 
dates,  and  nature  of  Fever,  of  the  several  cases. 

N.  13.— Blank  Forms  of  Fever  Certificate  will   be  fur- 
nished to  the   Hospital  Physicians  on  application  to  the 
Medical  Registrar  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
11th  October,  1870. 

The  second  proviso  of  the  foregoing  was  received  by 
many  of  the  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  of  Dublin 
with  much  dissatisfaction,  and  immediately  on  its  being 
made  public,  it  was  resolved  that  a  public  protest  against 
it  should  be  made.  Accordingly,  the  following  circular  note 
was  forwarded  to  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the 
Dublin  Hospitals  : — 

''Sir, — You  are  requested  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  Clinical  Hospitals  of  Dub- 
lin, on  Thursday,  the  27th  instant,  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  at  four  o'clock,  p.m.,  to  take  into  considera- 
tion a  notice  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  on  October  11,1- 

''  Your  attention  is  specially  directed  to  the  second 
paragraph  of  the  notice,  of  which  a  copy  is  enclosed. 

"  Albert  J.  Walsh. 

"Charles  Benson. 

"Alfred  Hudson. 

"Henry  H.  Head. 

"  Thomas  Hayden. 

"  Samuel   Gordon. 

"  Francis  T.  B.  Qninlan. 

"  Stephen  M.  Mac  Swiney. 

"  Henry  Fames. 

"Thomas  W.  Grimsuaw. 
"24th  October,  1670." 


In  response  to  this  notification  a  meeting  was  held  on 
Thursday  last,  at  which  all  the  signatories  and  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  medical  men  of  Dublin  assembled. 
A  resolution  was  moved  by  Dr.  Head,  denunciatory  of 
the  second  regulation,  on  the  ground  that  it  impugned 
the  veracity  pf  hospital  physicians,  and  was  an  unwar- 
rantable interference  with  the  privacy  of  patients.  After 
some  discussion  the  resolution  was  adopted. 

It  is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  laudable  object  in  the 
Board  of  Trinity  College  to  make  the  attendance  of  stu- 
dents at  their  Hospital  a  reality  and  not  a  pretence.  It 
would  be  disingenuous  to  represent  that  Hospital  attend- 
ance is  necessarily  what  it  professes  to  be,  or  that  in  a 
large  number  of  instances  it  is  other  than  a  deception,  or 
that  clinical  or  lecture  certificates  are  reliable  testimony 
of  the  diligence  of  the  student.  It  is  quite  proper,  to  our 
mind,  that  a  University  should  impose  such  restrictions 
with  the  view  of  preserving  the  purity  of  its  degrees,  and 
we  are  assured  that  the  necessity  of  some  such  regulation 
is  well  recognised  by  Hospital  Physicians,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  its  enforcement  against  idle  students  or  inconside- 
rate teachers  well  understood. 

The  Physicians  of  Dublin  Hospitals  are,  nevertheless,  to 
our  mind,  quite  justified  in  protesting  against  a  system  of 
surveillance  alike  impracticable  and  unfair. 

If  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  sees  fit  to  require  that 
each  Hospital  Physician  shall  personally  pledge  himself  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  number  of  attendances,  they  ask  as 
much  as  they  have  a  right  to  demand,  or  as  any  Physician 
is   bound  to  give,  and   any  detail   of  names,   addr 

uid  diseases  of  the  patients  would  afford  no  higher 
guarantee,  and  such  requirement  would  dishonour  the 
gentleman  to  whom  it  referred,  and  leave  their  practice 
open  to  a  very  objectionable  examination. 

We  understand  that  the  objectionable  portion  of  the 
second  clause  has  been  withdrawn,  and  the  Board  has 
thus  manifested  its  feeling  that  it  was  impracticable  and 
unnecessary. 

♦ 

THE    DUBLIN    INTRODUCTORIES. 

The  schools  and  hospitals  of  Dublin  inaugurate  the  ses- 
sion this  week.  On  Monday  Dr.  Ma  pother  delivered  a  most 
interesting  address  on  American  Medicine  at  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital.  The  prizes  were  distributed  at  Steeven's  Hos- 
pital, and  Mr.  Morgan  opened  the  session  at  the  College  of 
Surgeons,  on  Tuesday,  Dr.  Little  delivered  the  Introduc- 
tory at  the  Ledwich  School,  and  Dr.  Hewitt  at  the  City 
of  Dublin  Hospital  ;  to-morrow  Mr.  Hayes  will  address 
the  students  of  the  Mater  Misericordia  Hospital,  and  Mr. 
Tyrrell  those  of  the  Catholic  University,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday,  Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Richardson,  will 
open  the  session  at  the  Meath  and  Adelaide  Hospitals. 
We  hope  to  present  our  readers  with  abstracts  of  these 
addresses  next  week. 


CONFERENCE  OF  THE  IRISH  LICENSING 

BODIES. 
We  learn  that  a  resolution  has  been  adopted  by  the 
Fellows  of  the  Kings'  and  Queens'  College  of  Physicians 
in  Ireland,  which  declares  it  is  desirable  ia  regard  of  the 
probability  of  approaching  legislation  on  medical  matters, 
that  a  conference  shall  be  held  of  the  several  Universities 
and    other    Corporate    Bodies  in   Ireland  authorised  to 
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grant  degrees  or  licenses  in  Medicine  or  Surgery,  with  the 
object,  if  possible,  oflaying  down  principles  or  views  as 
the  united  opinion  of  several  bodies.  In  accordance  with 
this  resolution  the  several  licensing  bodies  in  Ireland  have 
been  requested  to  name  three  delegates,  and  the  7th  of 
November  at  4  o'clock,  has  been  named  for  the  first  meet- 
ing. The  Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons  has,  we  understand, 
decided  to  co-operate  in  the  movement,  and  the  Council 
has  named  the  President,  Dr.  Walsh  ;  the  Vice  President, 
Dr.  Wharton  and  Mr.  Macnamara  to  represent  the.  Col- 
lege. 


fl/0rmjj0tt&jejuje. 


CHLOKAL. 

TO   THE  EDITOR   OP   THE  MEDICAL  PRESS  AND  CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — 1  quite  agreo  with  a  "  Dublin  Physician"  (Oct.  19th), 
in  looking  on  chloral  hydrate  as  an  over-rated  medicine,  and 
have  been  disappointed  frequently  in  its  action  ;  yet  it  has 
done  me  good  service,  and  I  would  be  slow  to  join  in  such  a 
sweeping  denunciation  as  his  of  all  that  is  new.  This  very 
week  I  got  six  hours'  good  sleep  for  a  patient  with  this  chloral 
hydrate,  where*,  morphia  and  black  drop  had  proved  injurious. 

■  He  asks,  what  about  podophyllin,  pancreatic  emulsion,  car- 
bolic oil,  carbolic  silk,  carbolised  ligature  ?  I  will  try  and 
answer  him.  Any  careful  clinical  observer  will  tell  him  that 
podophyllin  has  valuable  properties,  but  that  it  requires  tact, 
knowledge  and  judgment,  to  turn  them  to  account  ;  that  pan- 
creatic emulsion  in  a  great  many  cases  is  still  proved  to  be  of 
great  value  ;  that  the  value  of  carbolic  oil,  carbolic  silk,  &c, 
is  still  great,  and  would  be  greater  were  it  not  for  the  care, 
patience,  and  zeal,  required  in  those  who  use  them  ;  and  that 
all  these  remedies  will  in  twelve  months  and  twelve  years 
maintain  their  place  on  the  shelf  of  the  man  who  will  exercise 
judgment  in  their  use,  without  letting  himself  be  carried  away 
by  the  zest  of  novelty,  to  setting  undue  value  on  them,  or  any 
other  therapeutic  remedy.  Be  slow  to  receive,  yet  try  every 
newly  proposed  remedy.  Let  your  trial  be  careful  and  impar- 
tial, and  the  value  being  found  estimate  it  accordingly. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,    &c, 

Jas.  Martin,  M.D. 
Portlaw. 


THE  WOUNDED  IN  THE  WAR. 

TO   THE    EDITOR   OF   THE   MEDICAL   PRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — Some  weeks  ago  ago  I  sent  a  short  note  to  you,  which 
I  received  from  my  son  who  went  out  to  attend  on  some  of  the 
wounded  in  a  Prussian  town,  intending  to  have  followed  it  up 
by  any  communication,  which  he  might  send  me,  but  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  he  caught  scarlatina  which  prevented 
him  with  furnishing  me  with  much  interesting  material.  He 
now  writes — "  Our  wounded  here,  about  two  hundred  in 
number  and  forty  in  a  neighbouring  village,  are  nearly  all  re- 
covered. There  has  been  only  four  deaths,  one  of  which  might 
have  been  avoided  had  the  patient  submitted  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  have  the  tracheal  artery  tied,  or  to  amputation  at  a 
more  advanced  period.  In  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne  erysipelas, 
typhus  and  hospital  gangrene  have  been  rife,  and  the  mor- 
tality after  amputation  very  great,  but  the  patients  are  now 
being  moved  into  hut  hospital  and  tents.  The  government,  by 
some  strange  stupidity,  have  refused  to  send  any  more  patients 
to  the  small  town  hospitals,  notwithstanding  the  good  result 
that  has  been  had  up  to  this  in  these  institutions.  They  say 
to  avoid  confusion,  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  a  more  likely 
way  to  incur  it. 

"As  to  your  question,  most  of  the  wounds  are  in  the  upper 
extremities  and  on  the  left  side.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  needle-gun,  having  seen  none  but  thoso 
caused  by  the  chassepot.  The  latter  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
cause  severe  wounds,  the  balls  being  easily  diverted  from  tluir 
course,  and  not  shattering  bones  except  they  impinge  Straight 
upon  them.  The  mitrailleuse  Dull  is  larger,  and  the  wound 
from  it,  of  course,  more  severe,  but  not  differing  in  character. 
When  three  or  four,   however,  strike  a  limb  it  is  thoroughly 


shattered.  The  wounds,  however,  inflicted  by  pieces  of  shell 
are  the  worst  and  most  difficult  to  heal.  There  is  great  diffi- 
culty in  inducing  the  patients  to  submit  to  free  ventilation  in 
the  wards,  and  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  deal  successfully  with 
the  prejudices  of  the  country.  I  find  the  patients,  however, 
very  grateful,  and  on  my  first  visit  to  the  hospital  after  my 
recovery,  I  was  received  with  warm  expressions  of  their  plea- 
sure at  seeing  me  again.  I  will  shortly  move  on  towards 
Strasburg,  and  see  what  is  doing,  and  then  perhaps  may  join 
some  of  the  large  hospitals  in  Dusseldorf  or  Cologne." 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Martin. 


THE    "MEDICAL    PRESS"    AND  INDEPENDENCE. 

TO   THE  EDITOR  OF   THE   MEDICAL   PRESS  AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — You  denounce,  in  your  "  Notices  to  Correspondents," 
my  communication  as  libellous — which  it  is  not,  but  a  truthful 
ex  parte  statement  on  an  important  professional  topic — and  with 
your  charming  air  of  independence,  fear  to  insert  it.  Your 
correspondents  cringe  to  your  independence,  and  worship  your 
impartiality.  Is  your  refusing  my  letter  publication  a  fair 
sample  of  that  independence  and  impartiality  ? 
I  am,  &c, 

Cantharides. 

October  17th,  1870. 

%*  Your  letter,  in  the  form  in  which  you  sent  it  us,  is  cer- 
tainly libellous  ;  but  you  will  find  us  as  independent  as  you 
are  yourself.  If,  then,  your  statements  be  accurate  and  just, 
append  your  name,  and  give  us  an  implicit  undertaking  that, 
printing  your  letter,  you  will  take  all  the  responsibility  of  it 
in  case  of  after  proceedings.  We  have  neither  the  time  nor 
the  inclination  for  making  ourselves  a  scapegoat  for  lawyers 
over  a  trivial  matter.  Nevertheless,  regardless  of  your  letter, 
we  do  claim  for  these  columns  independence  and  impartialitv. 
-[Ed.  M.  P.  and  C] 


BABY-FARMING. 


TO   THE  EDITOR   OF  THE    MEDICAL  PRESS    AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — Will  you  permit  me  space  to  make  a  few  concluding 
remarks  in  reply  to  the  letter  of  "  Veritas,"  published  in  your 
present  issue  ?  He  tells  us  that  he  has  been  connected  with 
an  institution  which  admits  many  hundreds  of  "vidi 
seduction  "  annually,  and  at  once  then  claims  attention  for  his 
strictures.  Where  are  his  statistics  to  prove  that  the  seducers 
of  women  "arc  women  and  dress?"  The  essence  of  "Ve- 
ritas' "  letter,  as  far  as  my  humble  comprehension  goes,  is  to 
prove  that  men  do  not  seduce  except  on  very  rare  occasions, 
but  that  one  girl  makes  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  the 
destruction  of  her  female  friends.  What  will  "Veritas"  say 
to  the  following,  from  the  Times  of  Monday  ? :  — 

"At  South wark,  a  respectable-looking  young  woman,  "0 
year3  of  age,  was  placed  at  the  bar,  charged  with  being  found 
destitute  in  the  public  street,  creating  a  disturbance,  and 
refusing  to  leave  the  steps  of  a  house  in  Blackman  street. 
Police-constable  142  M  said  that  between  11  and  12  o'clock 
at  night  he  found  the  prisoner  sitting  on  the  step  of  a  door  in 
Blackman  street,  screaming.  She  said  she  had  been  ej 
from  the  house  and  would  not  go  away.  He  was  compelled  to 
take  her  to  the  station-house,  when  she  gave  the  foll6wiug  ac- 
count of  herself  to  Inspector  Fox,  who  took  her  statement 
down  in  writing  :  — '  1  am  a  native  of  Weymouth,  where  my 
friends  reside.  About  twelve  months  ago,  an  insurance  agent 
courted  me  and  decoyed  mo  from  my  home  under  the  pi 
of  marriage.  We  came  to  live  in  1'rinity  sipiarc,  Borough, 
as  man  and  wife.  My  family  are  respectable  and  in  inde- 
pendent circumstances.  The  man  obtained  large  sums  of 
money  from  me,  and  when  I  pressed  him  to  marry  me  I  found 
he  had  a  wife,  and  he  turned  mo  out.  His  wife  died  two 
months  ago,  and  on  the  night  in  question  I  went  to  his  house 
to  know  what  his  Intent  towards  me,  when  he  oalh  d 

a  constable  to  eject  me.  I  do  not  want  to  injure  him.  All  1 
want  is  to  die  oiutho  doorstep.  If  you  let  me  go,  I  shall  go 
back  and  lie  there  till  1  die.  I  went  to  a  chemist  in  the 
ing,  and  had  ho  supplied  me  with  what  1  wanted  I  should 
have  been  dead  by  this  time,  and  all  my  sorrows  forgotten.' 
The  magistrate  asked  if  the  prisoner  was  sober.  The  con- 
stable replied  that  Bhe  was,  but  was  very  much  excited.  In 
answer  to  the  charge,  the  prisoner  said  it  was  quite  truo  what 
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the  inspector  had  taken  down.  She  was  seduced  under  pro- 
f  marriage,  and  she  was  ashamed  to  go  home  to  her 
friends.  She  would  rather  die  in  the  streets.  The  magistrate 
directed  the  constable  to  take  the  prisoner  to  the  office  of  the 
Rescue  Society  and  see  what  could  be  done  for  her." 

What  does  he  say  to  the  handkerchiefs  marked  with  coro- 
nets, to  the  wicked  Earls,  to  the  Chancery  barristers,  to  the 
well-known  gentlemen  of  another  profession,  commented  upon 
by  our  powerful  ally,  the  Pall  Mall  t  Not  always  women 
tempters  and  seducers  in  dre 

If  I  don't  compliment  my  neighbours,  it  is  becaase  I  can- 
not ;  and  I  take  his  sneer  for  what  it  is  worth  respecting  the 
country  which  supports  me.  I  work  for  that  support.  "  Ve- 
ritas" asks  'What  is  said  about  married  women  who  leavt 
their  husbands  or  deceive  them  ? "  Poor  Captain  Vivian,  or, 
better   still,   the   virtuous   Marq-:    .  ,  can 

answer  this  better  than  I. 

I  cannot  accept  as  truth  the  literal  translation  of  "  Veritas," 
unless  he  brings  to  bear  statistics  to  show,  that  "  women  and 
dress "  are  the  seducers  in  gre.iter  proportion,  and  that  the 
men,  as  a  majority,  are  innocent. 

I  do  tell  "  Veritas,"  very  honestly,  very  plainly,  and  without 
umbrage,  that  there  does  exist  such  systematic  mon~ 
men-aeducera,  who  live  to  betray  and  to  destroy,  and  I  am 
rather  astonished  his  experience  is  so  limited  as  not  to  know 
it  too. 

In  the  communication  of  ,;  Prudentia  et  Ju3titia,"  I  am 
very  proud,  if  I  judg?  aright  the  valued  source  of  the  letter, 
to  find  so  clever,  so  enlightened,  and  gifted  an  authoress  with 
me  on  the  point  of  making  seduction  a  criminal  act,  and_  as- 
cribing it  asthe  foundation  all  of  abortion-mongers,  infanticide, 
or  baby-farming,  call  it  what  you  will.  Dr.  Green,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  organ  of  the  British  Medical 
a  in  reply  to  Dr.  Drysdale's  commuricatio: 
iction  to  be  made  felonious. 

In  conclusion,  with  regard  to  making  seduction  a  criminal 
act,  I  may  apply  to  "  Veritas"  the  following  words,  contained 
in  u  article  written  in  The  Saturday  Review  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  adapted  to  the  ease  of  Margaret  Waters  :  — "  Criminal 
ifter  all,  only  embodies  morality.  If  a  criminal  says 
that  he  has  no  evil  intention,  it  may  only  bs  because,  in  fact, 
ho  has  no  sense  of  morality.  What  the  law  says  is, — We  re- 
gard not  your  views  of  morality  or  your  intention,  but  we  act 
upon  what  mankind  hii  ?.greed  to  consider  morality."  What 
is  "Veritas"'  sense  of  morality? 

I  am. 

J.  Waring-Ccf. 

Osman  House,  Sutton-in-Ashfield,  In 
Oct.  27th,  1870. 


g§fetoca;I 


ROYAL   MEDICAL   BENEVOLENT  FUND  SOCIETY 
OF  IRELAND. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE    MEDICAL   PRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sih, — In  Maj  Dr.  Hanrahan,  of  Castletown,  Mountrath, 
sent  me  £5,  the  amount  of  subscriptions  collected  by  him  for 
the  Medical  Benevolent  Fund  Society.  This  sum  was  duly 
added  to  the  funds,  and  appears  in  the  auditor's 

iptions  from  Queen's  County  ;  the  list  of  subscribers  has 

not,  however,  I  find  been  printed  in  the  report  ;  I  hope  you 

will  be  so  good  as  to  publish  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  permit 

Ige  £1  Is.  from  Dr.  Darley,  of  Coolock,  which 

reached  me  to-day,  but  was  sent  by  that  gentleman  some 

jo,  and  should  have  appeared  in  the  report. 

I  am,  Sir,   yours  tr 

JAKES  Little,  Treasurer. 

'  I  v  pfib»  fur    1 

Dr.  Fisher,  Mountrath,  £1  ;  Dr.  Percival,  Stradballv,  £1  ; 
Dr.  Hobson,  Ballvlinan,  £1  ;  Dr.  White,  Borris-in-Ossorv,  £1  ; 
Dr.  Haurahan,  Castletown,  £1.— Toto". 


Civil  Surgeons  for  the  German  Army.— The  German  Se- ! 
of  War  ha3  called  upon  civil  medical  men  to  join  the  J 
al  Reserve  of  the  Army.     Surgeons  are  more  and  more 
needed  among  the  invading  troops.     The  AUg.  • 
gives  a  list  of  medical  officers  who  meet  with  wounds  or  death 
oaring  the  campaign. 


Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons. — At  the  special  meeting  of  the 
I  council  on  Thursday    last,   the      27th    Oct.,    the    following 
I  gentlemen  were  elected  members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners, 
■  in  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  resignations  of  Mr.  Richard 
!  Quain,   F.R.S.,    and   of   Sir   William   Fergusson,    Bart.,   the 
|  President  of  the  College,  and  by  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
I  office  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Skey,  C.B.,  F.R.3.,   who  declined  being 
put  in  nomination  for  re-election  :  Mr.  Henry  Hancock,  Vice- 
President  of  the  College,  and  Senior  Surgeon  to  the    Charing- 
cros3  Hospital ;  Mr.   Frederick  Le  Gro3  Clark,  Surgeon   and 
Lecturer   on   Surgery   to   St.   Thomas's   Hospital ;  and  Mr. 
William  Scovell  Savory,    F.R.3.,   Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on 
Surgery  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.     Mr.  Gray  has  given 
notice  of  the  following  motions,   which  will  be  considered   at 
the  Council  meeting  of  Nov.  3rd  :  — 1.    That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Council,  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,    is 
entitled  to  a  greater  number  of  representatives  in  the  General 
Council  of  Medical  Education  and  Registration  of  the  United 
Kingdom  than  that  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  the  Medical  Act 
2.    That,  in  any  increase  of  the  number,  provision 
should  be  made  that  one,    at  least,    of  the  representatives   of 
the  College  should  be  elected  by  the  Fellows  and  Members. 
3.  That  a  copy  of  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Privy  Council. 

Natural  Science   at   Oxford. —The  following  lectures  are 
to   be  given  this  term.      1.    University  Lectures  :  Pr 
Phillip,  F. R  S.,  "On  the  Composition  and  Structure  of  the 
External  Parts  of  the  Earth."     Prof-  a,  "  On  the 

Anatomy  of  Plants."  Professor  Rolleston.  F.R.S., 
"  On  Anatomy  and  Physiology."  Professor  Pritchard,  F.R.  S., 
"On  Astronomy."  Professor  Clifton,  F. R.S.,  '•  On  Elemen- 
tary S-  nd  a  continuation  of  his  lectures  "  On  Heat." 
Mr.  Wyndham,  for  the  Professor  of  Ch  On  Elemen- 
tary Principles  of  Chemistry."  The  Professor  of  Zoology  will 
give  assistance  to  all  who  are  working  at  the  Articulata,  the 
collection  of  which  he  is  arranging.  All  the3e  are  free  public 
lectures,  and  are  illustrated  by  experiments,  and  are  all  largelj 
attended.  2.  College  Lectures,  &c. :  Mr.  A.  V.  Harcourt, 
.  Lees  Reader  in  Chemistry,  "  On  the  Chemistry  of  the 
,"  at  Christ  Church.  Mr.  A.  W.  Reinold,  Lees  Reader 
in  Physics,  "On  Hydromechanics  and  Heat,"  at  Christ 
Church.  Mr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  Lees  Reader  in  Anatomy, 
"On  Comparative  Osteology,"  at  Christ  Church.  Mr.  Heath- 
cote  Wyndham,  "On  Chemical  Philosophy/"  at  Morton.  Mr. 
Abbay,  "On  Elementary  Physics,"  at  Merton.  Mr.  Chap- 
man, "On  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  at  Magdalen. 

Unhealthy  Dwellings. — Much  has  lately  been  said  about 
the  unhealthy  buildings  occupied  by  the  labouring  classes. 
Public  opinion  in  Lincoln  has  lately  been  directed  to  the  state 
of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society  by  the  Govern- 
ment enquiry,  and  the  publicity  given  by  the  press  to  one 
particular  instance  where  a  working  man  died  of  fever,  in  a 
house  quite  unfit  for  habitable  purposes.  [Now,  besiJ 
great  power  given  to  Boards  of  Guardians,  Town  Councils, 
&.C.,  by  the  Sanitary  Act  of  1S6*J,  there  is  an  Act  to  provide 
better  dwellings  for  artizans  and  laboure.-s,  called  "  The  . 
zans'  and  Labourers'  Dwelling  Act,  1S6S,"  which  enables 
local  authorities  to  demolish  such  places  as  are  unfit  for  habi- 
tation if  the  defects  in  any  premises  cannot  be  remedied  by 
structural  alterations  and  improvements  or  otherwise.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  there  are  many  houses  in  Lincoln  tho- 
roughly unfit  for  habitation,  yet  to  demolish  these  (without 
providing  adequate  house-room  for  those  ejected)  would  be  to 
turn  many  an  honest  family  either  into  the  streets,  or  away  to 
seek  shelter  in  country  districts,  probably  far  away  from  the 
scene  of  their  daily  occupations.  To  demolish  these  would 
also  bring  down  upon  the  local  authorities  the  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  certain  tenement  holders — the  greatest  opposers  to  all 
improved  sanitary  measures — who  {as  a  rule  ignorant)  are  fond 
of  airing  their  fancied  eloquence  before  the  public  ;  and  whilst 
announcing  the  wrongs  of  the  w  rking  men,  are  not  above 
taking  their  few  shillings  as  rent  for  places  used  as  habitations, 
though  in  many  instances  unfit  for  pigsties.  It  seems  strange 
that  the  people  of  this  country — a  country  at  peace  with  the 
world — a  country  whose  stack-yards  and  barns  are  overflowing 
with  the  abundant  harvest  the  Almighty  has  been  pleased  to 
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provide,  a  country  whose  philanthropy  has  lately  sent  abroad 
hundreds  of  tons  of  clothing,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  to  succour  the  wounded  and  sick  of  foreign  nations — 
should  be  content  to  allow  their  fellow  creatures  to  be  hud- 
dled together  in  houses  unfit  for  habitation.  Stranger  still, 
that  within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  splendid  Cathedral,  a  human 
being  should  be  allowed  to  die  of  a  preventible  disease,  in  a 
little  place,  if  any  better  than  a  hovel,  surrounded  by  all  the 
necessaries  for  fostering  and  propagating  disease,  and  with 
scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  him.— Lincolnshire  Chronicle. 

Post-mortems  at  Hospitals. — The  Governors  of  Guy's 
Hospital  have  placed  in  a  conspicuous  position  the  following 
notice  : — ''Notice  to  Friends  and  Relatives  of  Deceased  Patients. 
— The  Governors  reserve  to  themselves,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  hos- 
pital, the  right  of  causing  a  post-mortem  examination  to  be 
made  of  the  body  of  every  patient  who  dies  within  the  hos- 
pital, by  the  Pathologist  or  his  representative,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  accurately  determining  the  causes  of  death.  In  the 
event  of  the  friends  or  nearest  relatives  being  opposed  to  such 
an  examination,  they  are  to  communicate  their  wishes  to  the 
Superintendent,  who  will  submit  their  objections  to  the  medi- 
cal officer  who  had  charge  of  the  deceased  patient,  and  if  he  is 
of  opinion  that  there  is  no  urgent  need  for  a  post-mortem 
examination,  the  Superintendent  is  authorised  to  dispense 
with  it. — Jno.  Chas.  Steele,  Superintendent." 

The  Guards. — According  to  the  Army  and  Navy  Gazette, 
Staff  Assistant-Surgeon  W.  Collins,  M.D.,  has  been  selected 
to  fill  the  vacancy  amongst  the  medical  officers  of  the  Brigade 
of  Guards  caused  by  the  death  of  Assistant- Surgeon  H.  Turner, 
Scots  Fusiliers.  Dr.  Collins,  it  will  be  remembered,  took 
first  place  at  the  competitive  examination  of  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Department  in  October,  1S66.  He  has  since  served  in 
Canada,  and  was  recently  attached  to  the  1st  Life  Guards. 

Dr.  Bolton,  of  Newcastle. — A  very  handsome  testimonial 
was,  a  few  days  since,  presented  to  Dr.  Boiton,  late  house- 
surgeon  of  the  infirmary  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  consisting  of  a 
framed  illuminated  address,  a  silver  salver,  and  a  purse  con- 
taining one  hundred  and  twenty  sovereigns. 

Mr.  Greene,  of  Morpeth. —The  attendants  at  the  Morpeth 
County  Lunatic  Asylum,  on  learning  that  Mr.  R.  Greene,  the 
Assistant-Surgeon,  was  about  to  take  an  appointment  at  the 
Sussex  County  Asylum,  presented  him,  on  his  departure,  with 
a  testimonial  in  the  shape  of  a  silver  cup,  suitably  inscribed. 

Ir.  Wallace,  of  Trim.— On  the  10th  ult.,  a  deputation  of 
gentlemen  of  Trim,  waited  on  Dr.  Wallace,  to  present  him 
with  an  address  and  testimonial  upon  his  retiring  from  the 
oflice  of  medical  officer  to  the  Trim  Dispensary.  The  testi- 
monial consisted  of  a  superb  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  from 
the  eminent  firm  of  Waterhouse  and  Co. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland.  —At  the  quarterly 
examination  held  on  the  19th  ult.,  the  following  gentlemen 
passed  the  preliminary  examination  of  the  College, — viz.  ; 
William  Alfred,  John  Armstrong,  Penrose  J.  Barcroft,  Richard 
E.  Biddulph,  Abraham  Blundun,  George  D.  Bourke,  Alfred 
H.  Bullen,  John  E.  Connelly,  William  A.  Cooper,  Eyre  S. 
Dalton,  Francis  Day,  John  E.  I.  Dearie,  Alexander  Dempsey, 
Samuel  F.  Dooley,  James  Doyle,  James  H.  Dunne,  Patrick  I. 
S.  English,  Joshua  S.  Grubb,  Ernest  C.  Hamilton,  Hans  L.  E. 
Hamilton,  William  H.  De  Burgh  Hoctor,  John  J.  Hincks, 
William  P.  Hourigan,  John  0.  Kempston,  Patrick  Kennedy, 
William  Keys,  Thomas  P.  O'Leary,  Stewart  Partridge, 
Nicholas  C.  B.  Parsley,  Alfred  Patterson,  Patrick  Phelan, 
John  J.  Poett,  James  -Ross,  Henry  A.  Sampson,  Samuel 
Sharp,  Abbot  G.  Shelton,  George  F.  Skirving,  Edmond  Tully, 
Rueben  Turner,  Nathaniel  Vicary,  Patrick  F,  Walsh,  and 
Lancelot  O.  W.  Weire. — At  the  quarterly  examination  held 
on  the  25th  and  2Gth  ults.,  the  following  gentlemen  passed 
their  second  and  third  examination  for  the  letters  testimonial, 
and  were  admitted  licentiates  of  the  College— viz.  :  Alexander 
Barber,  Robert  Barry,  Daniel  O'Connel  Boyle,  James  B.  I. 
I  Indjj  Samuel  W.  Brown,  Patrick  Butler,  John  S.  Oarleton, 
John  Clancy,  Paul  S.  Connelly,  Charles  Little,  John  ( J.  Little, 
George  W.  Mac  II wee,  Patrick  .1.  Macnamara,  Joseph  \V . 
Neligan,  Thomas  Reardon,  Jobs  Redmofid,  frauds  Lfgnvr, 
William  H.  S.  Westropp,  Henry  F.L.White,  and  TnomM 
Wills. 


The  Edinburgh  Chair  of  Natural  History. — 
We  understand  that  Professor  Wyville  Thomson,  who  for 
the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  has  occupied  the  chair  of  Na- 
tural History  in  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  has  been 
appointed  by  the  Crown  successor  to  Professor  Allman  in 
the  corresponding  chair  in  Edinburgh  University.  Pro- 
fessor Thomson  is  well  known  in  connection  with  his 
deep-sea  researches.  In  1868  and  1869  he  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Carpenter  in  making  investigations  into  the  tem- 
perature and  animal  life  at  great  depths  in  the  North  At- 
lantic, a  work  undertaken  at  the  request; of  the  Koyal 
Society  of  London. 

« 

NOTICES     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

82J"  Correspondents  requiring  a  reply  in  this  column,  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  make  use  of  a  distinctive  sir/nature  or  initials,  and   ' 
avoid  the  practice  of  signing  themselves    "Header,"    "Subscriber," 
"  Old  Subscriber,''  &e.    Out  of  thousands  of  such  persons  it  may  cause 
enquiries  so  signed,  on  very  various  subjects  much  confusion.   , 

»*»  We  must  also  request  our  Correspondents  to  write  only  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  and  in  legible  characters.  We  are  often  compelled  to  con- 
sign MS8.  to  the  waste-p  iper-basket  merely  because  it  is  illegible. 

Correspondents  not  answered  in  the  current  Number  are  requested 
to  look  to  the  Notices  the  following  wesk. 

Inquirer  does  not  state  how  long  the  patient  lingered,  but,  from  his 
note,  we  judge  that  death  was  very  speedy.  In  that  case  the  enquiry 
suggests  itself  as  to  wheth-;r  there  could  have  been  any  exposure  to  the 
contagion  of  scarlet-fever.  There  are  undoubted  cases  of  that  disease 
which  terminate  with  awful  rapidity,  The  patients  seem  struck  down 
by  the  poison  and  sink  at  once,  before  the  usual  symptoms  have  time 
to  develop.  Similar  cases  have  baen  noticed  in  epidemics  of  diphtheria 
and  other  diseases.  At  the  same  time,  all  other  causes  of  rapid  death 
should  be  considered.     It  is  a  pity  no  post-mortem  was  made. 

P.R.C.S.  Lond. — Write  to  the  secretary  of  the  University,  who  will 
at  once  give  you  a  reply. 

THE  LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  2. 
Obstetrical,  Society  of  London,  8  p.m.,  Dr.  W.  Martyn,  "  On  the 
Management  of  Childbed  witli  a  view  to  Promote  successful  Suck- 
ling." Mr.  Coward  (Christchurch,  New  Zealand),  "  A  Case  of  In- 
version of  the  Uterus."  Dr.  Tracey,  "A  Short  History  and  Des- 
cription of  the  Lying-in-Hospital  at  Melbourne,  Australia;"  and 
other  papers. 

Thursday,  Nov.  3. 
Harveian  Society  of  London. — S  p.m. 

Monday,  Nov.  7. 
Medical  Society,  at  8  p.m.— General  Meeting. 
Tuesday,  Nov.  8. 
Royal  Medico-Ciiiruroical,  at  8J  p.m. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Asm:,  Isaac,  M.B.  and  CM.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dub.,   Consulting   and  Visit- 
ing Physician  to  the  Donegal  Lunatic  Asylum,  Letterkenuy. 

Browne,  T.,  L.R. OP,  House-Surgeon  to  the  West  London  Hospital. 

Buck,  T.  A.,  M.B  ,  M.R.C.S.,  Senior  Medical  Assistant  to  the  Glouce  - 
tershire  Lunatic  Asylnrn,  near  Gloucester. 

Cuban,  R.,  LK.Q.C.P.L,  House-Surgeoa  to  the  Clayton  Hospital. 

Davidson,  A.,  M.A.,  M.B.,  Lecturer  on  Pathology  to  the  Liverpool 
Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine. 

Lee,  E.  S.,  M.R.C.S.,  Assistant  House-Surgeon  to  the  West  London 
Hospital. 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SURGEONS,  IRELAND. 
-:on,  1870-71. 

INTRODUCTORY   LECTURE   DELIVERED    BY 
MR.  MORGAN,  F.R.C.S.I., 

Professor  of  Surgical  and  Descriptive  Anatomy,  *c. 


The  President  of  the  College  pi  the  Chair. 

After  some  introductory  observations,  Mr.  Morgan 
proceeded  to  say: — The  splendid  success  of  the  Associa- 
tions for  the  "  Relief  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  "  speaks 
volumes  for  the  kind  and  anxious  feelings  of  the  general 
public  to  soothe,  in  even  a  small  degree,  the  miseries  en- 
tailed. Yet,  what  are  its  efforts  as  compared  with  the 
sacrifices  made  by  members  of  the  medical  services,  where 
not  merely  the  aid  of  the  medical  skill  is  so  taxed,  that 
we  hear  of  twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-four  being  occupied 
iu  active  attendance  by  the  surgeon,  but  the  personal  risks 
also  of  dauger  on  the  field,  and  the  greater  ones  arising 
from  epidemic  influeuces  are  disregarded  in  the  excitement 
incidental  to  the  "  circumstance  of  war."'  These  condi- 
tions have  been  beyond  doubt  most  trying  and  harassing, 
vet  do  we  ever  hear  of  the  members  of  the  medical 
Tailing  in  their  duty  ?  When  urgency  is  appealed  to,  do 
we  read  of  those  who  have  volunteered  their  services 
sparing  themselves,  or  neglecting  their  dying  and  suffering 
fellow  creatures  ?  No,  gentlemen.  We  are  surely  entitled 
to  say,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  our  profession 
has  never  been  accused  of  remissness,  where  stiffen: 
to  be  allayed,  or  where  in  sudden  and  appalling  emergency 
from  war  or  epidemic  inroads,  its  members  have  been 
called  on  to  aid  the  State  or  the  public  in  combating  the 
woes  such  afflictions  necessarily  entail.  We  read  such 
paragraphs   as  the  following  constantly  in  our    medical 


journals  ;  I  will  take  a  recent  one — •"  Amongst  the  victims 
of  the  war,  we  regret  to  announce  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Rigaud,  resulting  from  over  fatigue  in  attending  on  the 
wounded.  M.  Rigaud  was  well  known  in  the  south  of 
France,  and  his  untimely  death  will  be  deplored  by  all 
who  knew  him.  He  went,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  to 
serve  his  wounded  countrymen,  and  laboured  among  them 
with  such  devotion  as  to  sacrifice  his  own  life."  Such 
incidents  as  these  are  frequent.  So  accustomed  do  we  be- 
come to  them  that  beyond  a  passing  tribute  of  praise  and 
regret  for  one  who  deserved  so  well,  we  enroll  the  name 
as  another  in  the  long  list  of  those  who  when  duty  called, 
or  the  noble  nature  of  his  sentiments  were  appealed  to, 
literally  '"'worked  himself  to  death,"  to  aid  his  fellow  man 
— ex  uno  disce  omntt.  Yet  such  examples  can  be  too  fre- 
quently reiterated  as,  both  here  and  abroad,  our  fever  and 
cholera  epidemics  testify.  Again,  we  read  as  a  profes- 
sional episode  of  the  war,  that  500  surgeons  fought  at 
Sedan,  leaving  200  of  their  number  in  the  field ;  while  we 
must  give  every  credit  to  these  for  personal  courage  and 
elan,  yet  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  epitaph 
"  Died  from  over-fatigue  in  attending  on  the  wounded," 
stands  in  monumental  simplicity,  as  one  prominently  suited 
to  a  member  of  our  order,  fallen  in  so  good  a  cause.  In- 
deed, the  most  attractive  feature  almost  in  our  profession, 
is  the  happy  combination  of  the  pursuit  of  a  science  with 
the  sympathetic  sentiments  engendered  by  fellow  feeling 
with  our  own  fellow  creature.  The  necessary  relation  of 
the  conditions  of  mind  and  body  is  a  subject  which  never 
fails  to  give  verve  and  interest  in  the  exercise  of  our  art. 
Let  us  take  examples,  just  now  too  frequent,  and  I  doubt 
not  most  potent  emotional  stimulants  to  exertions  in  the 
ambulance  hospitals.  We  read  in  the  newspapers  of  so 
many  thousands  being  wounded,  they  seem  as  notl 
proportion  to  the  slain,  but  each  of  these  have,  with  any- 
thing of  a  serious  wound,  gone  through  a  stage  known  to 
surgeons  as  "  the  shock  of  an  injury.''  Picture  to  your- 
self a  young  man,  healthy,  vigorous,  full  of  life,  e: 
courage,  and  determination — he  is  struck  down,  he  falls 
disabled,  and  then  ensues  the  shock  to  his  nervous  system. 
He  is  directly  brought  in  pale,  all  but  pulseless,  insensible, 
and  faint,  presenting  in  its  details  the  appearance  so  well 
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depicted  by  the  artists  to  our  illustrated  newspapers.     In 
proportion  to   the  intensity  of  this  appearance  of  shock, 
are  our  sympathies  awakened.     I  am  myself  pretty  certain 
that  nothing  has  done  more  to  soften  the  heart,  and  lead 
to  a  responsive  result  with  the  public,  than  these  graphic, 
silent,  but  irresistible  appeals  in  the  journals — all  of  them, 
no  doubt,  taken  from  reality.     The   abjectness   and   total 
dejection  of  the  sufferers,  the  accompaniments  of  crowding, 
hurrying,  and  emergency,  are  made  familiar  to  all.  The  pre- 
sence of  the  clergy  to  sooth  those  whose  shock  is  probably 
irrecoverable,  and  the  tender  assiduity  of  the  volunteer 
nurse  are  all  carried  out  with  faithfulness  and  attention  to 
detail.     If  these  affect  and  rouse  non-professionals,  and 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  true  significance  of  the  ex- 
pression and  "  the  shock  of  an  injury,  what  will  it  be  with 
the  surgeon.     Not  only  will  his  feelings,  as  a  human  being, 
be  as  acutely  influenced  as  others,  but  it  will  be  his  impor- 
tant duty  to  gauge  the  extent  of  his  danger,  to  judge  how 
far  the  shock  is  irremediable,  to  pass  the  painful  verdict — 
mortal  ;  or,  whisper  the  hopeful  one — recoverable.     Now, 
in   the  deciding  of    such  important  questions,    I   need 
hardly  tell  you  the  greatest  perfection  of  our  knowledge 
is  needed,  and  the  most  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
principles   of  our  art  is  most   essential,  combined  with 
that  self-reliance  which  can  only  be  assured  the  surgeon 
by  perfect  self-confidence,  and  a  consciousness  of  his  pos- 
sessing within   himself  the  resources  necessary  for  any 
emergency.     From  these  exemplifications  of  the  impor- 
tant demands  on  the  surgeon's  knowledge,  acquirements, 
and  judgment,  which  may  arise  at  any  moment,  the  ques- 
tion very  naturally  arises  in  your  mind  as  to  how  you 
may  best  become    masters  of   that   art,   which  can  be 
of  so  great  utility  to  our  fellow  man,  and  which  can, 
humanly  speaking,  preserve  so  many  valuable  lives,  and 
relieve  so   much  suffering —  where  by  the  well  trained 
hand  of  the  surgeon,  the  knife  can  be  guided  with-  cer- 
tainty, or  the  physician  skilled  in  the  laws  of  hygienic 
aids,  meets  the  inroad  of  epidemics  themselves  more  fatal 
than  (he  clash  of  armies,  and  seeks  to  combat  the  malig- 
nant influence  of  infections  by  which   camps,  cities,  and 
even  whole  countries  have  been  devastated.     No  doubt, 
the  question  is  a  very  interesting   one   for  you  how  you 
will  best  become  an  adept  in  an  art  such  as  this,  by  which 
if  we  cannot  always  cure,  we  are  happily  enabled  to  alle- 
viate the  all  chastening  influence  of  pain — a  power  from 
which  "  in  all  its  sad  variety  "  neither  wealth  or  poverty 
can  hope  for  exemption,  and  which  forms  the  great  bond 
of  sympathy  between  all  classes.     I  shall,  therefore,  en- 
deavour succinctly  to  explain  to   you,  how  you  will  best 
proceed  to  attain  your  end.     The  institution  in  which  we 
are  now  assembled  has  always  directed  its  best  efforts  to 
carry  out  such  a  truly  efficient  mode  of  education   and 
training  as  would  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  the  State  ;   and  would  best   sustain  the   character 
which   has  marked  its  conduct  from  its  earliest  date,  in 
providing  "  properly  educated  surgeons." 

The  Charter  granted  to  this  College  by  King  George 
Third,  sets  forth  its  objects,  and  reflects  credit  on  its 
members,  even  at  that  early  period,  in  establishing  it  as  an 
institution  for  the  improving  of  the  Profession  ol  Surgery. 
From  thence,  it  has  had  but  the  one  object  in  view,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  has  modified  its  method  of  education, 
as  best  would  Buit  the  necessities  of  the  public  and  the 
Profession. 

Now,  with  the  incoming  year,  the  additional  test  of 
clinical  examination  has  been  added  in  conformity  with  the 
wishes  of  the  public,  and  of  the  Profession  at  large. 

The  number  of  licentiates  on  the  roll  of  the  College  now 
amounts  to  over  2,000.  They  are  spread  over  the  face  of 
the  world.  In  the  memorable  expedition  of  tho  "  Fox  "  to 
the  Arctic  Regions  the  health  of  that  heroic  crew  was  en- 
trusted to  a  licentiate  of  the  College.  Just  now,  the  Chef 
d'Ambulance  at  Sedan,  who  has  reflected  so  much  credit 
on  Irish  Surgery,  is  a  F.R.C.S.I.  The  Crimea,  India  and 
the  Colonies  have  acknowledged  the  services  of  our  mem- 
bers ;  and  I  may  ask,  can  anything  testify  more  to  the 


care  taken  by  the  College  in  perfecting  a  practical  and 
careful  training  for  the  Profession  of  Surgery,  and  the 
carrying  out  of  its  charter,  than  the  success  of  the  services 
rendered  by  the  Poor-law  Medical  Officers  throughout 
Ireland,  amounting  to  about  1,000,  the  vast  number  of 
them  having  been  alumni  of  the  institution  in  which  we 
are  assembled.  "  Surely,  we  have  done  the  State  some 
service,"  and  have  not  betrayed  the  trust  confided  in  char- 
tering an  Institution  for  the  "  Improving  the  Profession  of 
Surgery,"  when  such  men  have  been  supplied  for  the  pub- 
lic as  have  succeeded,  by  increasing  care  and  precaution,  in 
so  far  combating,  as  absolutely  to  banish  the  terrible  scourge 
of  small-pox  from  this  country.  Such  is  the  success  of 
the  vaccination  system,  that  small-pox  is  now  actually  un- 
known in  Ireland — in  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  is 
the  medical  relief  of  the  poor  so  efficiently  carried  out 
—  or  have  the  medical  officers  been  more  remarkable  for 
assiduity  and  self-disregard. 

A  return  has  been  recently  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  which  compares  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
three  kingdoms,  and  classifies  them  under  various  headings. 
The  main  result  may  be  inferred  from  the  simple  statement 
that  to  bring  the  deaths  of  Ireland  up  to  the  level  of  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  some  301,000  more  persons  should  die 
annually  in  that  country  ;  or,  we  may  say,  that,  taking  the 
last  year  in  the  return,  1868,  the  number  of  deaths  in 
England  to  every  million  of  population  was  over  22,000, 
and  in  Ireland  under  15,000.  Taking,  again,  the  number 
of  small-pox  cases,  we  find  that  in  England  the  number  fell 
off  considerably  during  the  years  1864  to  1868,  the  deaths 
attributable  to  that  disease  being  7,684  in  the  first  of  these 
years,  and  only  2,052  in  the  last.  In  Ireland,  however,  the 
case  was  far  more  remarkable.  There  were  854  deaths 
from  small-pox  in  1864,  and  only  23  in  1868. 

It  is  plain  that  the  maintenance  of  the  health  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  rural  districts  of  Ireland  is  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  efforts  and  talents  of  the  Poor-law 
Medical  Officers.  On  the  7th  April,  1861,  the  day  on  which 
the  last  census  was  taken,  there  were  46,141  persons  sick 
at  their  own  homes  in  Ireland,  or  about  50  persons  sick  at 
their  own  homes  on  that  day  to  each  of  the  dispensary 
medical  officers.  The  average  population  under  each 
medical  officer's  charge  is  7,400,  or  as  a  sixth  of  the  popu- 
lation are  attended  by  the  dispensary  doctors  during  the 
year,  the  average  number  attended  by  each  will  be  over 
1,200.  Such  results  speak  for  themselves.  Again,  we 
find  from  a  non-medical  source  the  highest  testimony 
incidentally  paid  to  the  benevolent  and  indefatigable  efforts 
of  members  of  the  Poor-law  Medical  Service. 

Mr.  Trench,  in  "  Realities  of  Irish  Life,"  gives  the  fol- 
lowing graphic  account  of  some  incidents  of  his  visit  with 
the  Doctor  at  the  time  of  the  famine  fever.  In  one  house 
which  I  entered  Dr.  Sweetman  proceeded  to  a  dark  corner, 
and  feeling  with  his  hand,  told  me  there  were  six  in  the 
bed — father,  mother,  and  four  children— all  unable  to  rise. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  question  put  to  the  poor 
people  by  the  Doctor — Ace  there  any  dead  here  ?  In 
another  house,  four  in  fever  ;  in  another,  father  dead,  wife 
and  daughter  alive.  In  another  house — "  a  dying  man 
and  woman,  and  a  boy  with  dropsy."  It  would  be  un- 
necessary to  quote  further  proof  of  the  ability,  devotion, 
and  self-sacrifice  of  the  members  of  the  Profession  and  of 
this  College,  who  occupy  positions  so  important  to  the 
community  as  the  Poor-law  Medical  Officer's.  The  amount 
of  good  done,  of  ready  help,  and  perfect  medical  aid 
afforded,  is  incalculable,  reflecting  such  credit  on  this  In- 
stitution and  its  members  that,  on  an  occasion  such  as  this, 
I  could  not  omit,  on  the  part  of  this  College,  referring  to 
these  practical  results  as  entitling  it  to  the  combined 
confidence  of  the  State,  and  as  deserving  the  gratitude  of 
tho  public. 

Education. — Tho  tripod— I  may  so  express  it— of  sur- 
gical education  on  which  this  College  has  based  its  system, 
is  formed  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Surgery,  as  being 
tho  great  essentials.  Indeed,  the  relation  of  surgery  to 
anatomy  is  so  essential  that  at  all  times  anatomical  studies 
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have  formed  one  of  the  great  anxieties  of  the  Profession, 
and  the  State  has  arranged  such  facilities  for  its  study  as 
will  render  it  unpardonable  in  you,  gentlemen,  not  to  be 
expert  and  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  details,  and  you 
may  be  convinced  that  your  first  and  greatest  attention 
should  be  paid  to  its  acquirements — it  is  a  study  which 
must  be  steadily  pursued — with  perseverance  you  will 
master  its  details. 


Original  topmmxinitxtiBns. 

ON    THE    FORCIBLE    INTROSPECTION     OF 
WOMEN    BY    GOVERNMENTS. 

By  Chas.  Bell  Taylor,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E. 

Mr.  Holmes  Coote,  the  well-known  Surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  remarks — "  That  the  philanthro- 
pist who  would  attempt  to  deal  with  prostitution  on  other 
principles  than  those  of  Him  who  uttered  this  warning  and 
advice,  '  Let  him  that  is  without  sin  amongst  you  cast  the 
first  stone,'  must  needs  be  both  a  bold  and  ignorant  man  ; 
bold,  because  he  attempts  in  defiance  of  such  warning  to  do 
that  which  has  failed  in  every  known  clime  and  age  ;  ig- 
norant, because  he  has  yet  to  learn  that  in  the  sight  of 
their  Maker  men  and  women  stand  with  equal  rights,  and 
that  no  blessing  will  attend  legislation  which  presses  un- 
equally on  one  sex  to  the  supposed  advantage  of  the  other.'' 
As  I  entirely  concur  in  these  views  I  shall,  with  your  per- 
mission, first  question  the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere 
for  the  prevention  of  venereal  disease  by  the  forcible  in- 
trospection of  women.  There  are  certain  natural  rights 
belonging  to  every  woman,  even  the  most  outcast,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  men  born  of  women  are  bound  under  all  cir- 
cumstances to  respect.  The  attempt  to  enforce  such  laws 
as  are  embodied  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  of  1866 
and  1S69,  will  assuredly  fail  in  their  professed  object,  and 
undoubtedly  tend,  in  many  ways,  to  injure  and  weaken  the 
Government  that  sanctions  them.  I  make  these  observa- 
tions with  the  more  confidence  because,  as  I  am  informed, 
a  British  Parliament  is  the  first  legislative  assembly  in  the 
world  that  has  ever  legalized  such  violations  of  the  person, 
and  because  it  is  clear  these  Acts  were  smuggled  through 
the  House  under  a  misleading  title,  unknown  to  the  con- 
stituencies, and  unknown  to  the  vast  majority  of  members 
themselves. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that,  in  times  of  great 
public  danger,  in  cases  of  sudden  pestilence,  or  when  from 
various  causes  a  large  portion  of  the  population,  for  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  threatened  with  calamity,  that  a 
pure  despotism  may  not  only  be  needful,  but  ought  to  be 
tolerated  by  a  free  State  ;  but  three  essentials  are  requisite. 
In  the  first  place,  the  necessity  must  be  undoubted  ;  in 
the  second,  the  law  must  be  limited  to  the  shortest  possible 
period  ;  and  above  all,  it  must  be  impartially  applied — not 
limited  to  one  sex  only.  The  Editor  of  the  Medico-Chirur- 
gieal  Review  remarks — "  Even  where  considerable  danger 
exists  to  a  section  of  the  population,  against  which  it  cannot 
protect  itself,  legislation  ought  to  be  slow  to  interfere — 
where  the  dangers  apprehended  arise  out  of  those  natural 
Divine  Laws  which  affix  trouble,  or  even  death,  as  the 
penalty  of  transgression."  That  these  penalties  extend 
beyond  the  first  transgressor  is  not  a  circumstance  that  will 
warrant  the  exceptional  intervention  of  the  State.  It  is 
not  venereal  affections  only,  but  all  kinds  of  calamities — 
the  penalties  of  sin  or  folly  in  a  parent  that  are  visited  on 
his  children  and  connections.  "  It  must  be  admitted," 
says  Mr.  Simon,  "  that  the  living  a  loose  life,  and  catching 
disease,  are  private  voluntary  acts,  from  which  no  citizen 
has  any  right  to  call  upon  Government  to  protect  him." 
If  it  be  urged  that  the  evil  does  not  stop  with  the  first 
sufferer,  but  may  spread  to  the  innocent,  the  same  may  be 
said  of  every  misdeed  and  misfortune  ;  and  to  constitute 
grounds  for  State  interference  it  must  be  shown,  First, 


that  the  damage  done  by  venereal  disease  is  so  gigantic  as 
to  altogether  over-rule  the  sound  general  policy  of  non- 
interference ;  second,  that  such  interference  would  be,  at 
least,  effectual  (which  is  positively  denied)  ;  and  third, 
also  that  the  good  to  be  attained  would  be  worth  the 
cost. 

The  Association  which  has  been  formed  to  extend  this 
Act  to  the  whole  of  the  women  of  this  country,  holds  that 
sufferers  under  any  kind  of  contagious  diseases,  are  dan- 
gerous members  of  society,  and  should  be  prevented  from 
communicating  their  maladies  to  others,  which  is  a  very 
simple  and  easy  method  of  settling  the  whole  question. 

But  let  us  consider  for  a  moment— if  we  admit  this 
principle,  where  is  it  to  end  ?     We  must  seize  and  shut  up 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  affected  with  any  kind  of 
contagious  or  infectious  malady.     We  must  separate  the 
seriously  ill  or  dying  husband  from  the  wife  ;  the  sick  wife 
from  the  husband  ;  children  from  their  parents  and  friends ; 
break  up  all  familiy  ties  in  times  of  misfortune  and  afflic- 
tion, and  at  moments  when  they  are  most  needed  and  most 
endearing.      The    author  already    quoted   remarks  that, 
"Even  confining  the  question  to  venereal  diseases,  are  we 
prepared  to  allow  the  interference  of  the  State  ?     Can  we 
bring  ourselves  to  imagine  the  State  interfering  in  the  case 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  to  prevent  the  extension 
of  these  diseases  to  others  ?  "    The  Association,  previously 
referred  to,  places  no  limit  nor  condition  upon  the  duty  of 
the  State  in  preventing  contagious  diseases.    Let  us  try  and 
put  this  straight.     Two  principles  may  be  laid  down  upon 
the  basis  of  which  the  question  of  State  interference  may 
be   answered  ;    for  it   is   obvious    that   a   population   of 
Englishmen  are  not   to  be  treated  as  children  who  are 
entirely  unable  to  take  care  of  themselves.     And  the  first 
principle  of  British  legislation  maybe  thus  expressed,  that 
the  State  shall  only  interfere  where  there  exists  a  consider- 
able danger  to  a  large  section  of  the  public,  against  which 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  care  and  prudence  will  not  suffice 
for  protection.     We  may  illustrate  this  by  instancing  the 
provisions  made  by  law  for  the  safety  of  travellers  by  rail- 
way, or  by  ships,  for  the  disinfection  of  public  convey- 
ances, and  generally  for  the  abatement  of  nuisances  upon 
premises  over  which  the  sufferer  has  no  control.     Now,   it 
certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care 
and  prudence  will  not  protect  a  man  from  venereal  disease. 
If  he  deliberately  puts  his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth,  he 
is  very  properly  left  to  take  the  natural  consequences  of 
his  folly  ;  and  the  fornicator  has  less  right  to  ask  for  pro- 
tection because  his  conduct  is  immoral,  although  not  le- 
gally criminal,  and  public  and  private  immorality  is  a  state 
of  things  against  which  good  government  ever  sets  its  face. 
A  gallant  colonel,  who  spoke  recently  at  a  public  meeting 
in  favour  of  the  Acts,  remarked  that  — "  Women  had  no 
right  to  communicate  disease  "—an  ad  captandum  argu- 
ment, all  very  well  so  far  as  it  goe3  ;  but  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.     Surely,  men  have  no  right  to  communicate  dis- 
ease, and  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that  of  the 
two  sharers  in  a  common  offence,  even  so  far  as  the  spread 
of  disease  is  concerned,  the  men   (notably  soldiers  and 
sailors)  are  equal,  if  not  greater  sinners.     Now,  Sir,  I  don't 
find  any  mention  of  men  in  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts, 
which  are  for  women  only  as  distinguished  from  men  and 
animals.     Moreover,  the  man  who  deliberately  inoculates 
himself  during  the  commission  of  an  immoral  act,  is  alone 
to  blame  for  his  misfortune.     It  is  not  just  to  say  only 
that  women  communicate  disease,  as  though  they  bad  spon- 
taneously generated  au  affection,  which  must  have  been 
previously  communicated  by  a  man,  and  as  though  the 
woman  came  to  her  partner  without  his  knowledge  or  con- 
sent, when  it  is  clearly  the  male  who  deliberately  seeks 
out  the  female,  and  wilfully  contracts  the  malady  with  his 
eyes  open,  and  well  aware  of  the  risk  he  incurs.     I  think, 
also,  Sir,  that  in  apportioning  the  penalties  for  this  fault, 
we  ought  to  remember,  as  a  matter  of  manly  feeling,  that 
the  man  is  tempted  only  by  lust,  while  the  woman  is  con- 
stantly urged   by   suffering,  by  bribes,  by  cruel,  biting 
poverty,  and  absolute  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
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are  told  that  women  make  a  trade  of  their  persons,  and 
that  Government  has  a  right  to  regulate  trades — in  fact,  to 
supervise  the  persons  of  prostitutes  in  order  that  the  for- 
nicator may  have  a  good  article  for  his  money.  Well,  Sir, 
the  trade  in  question  is  an  immoral  trade,  and  if  Govern- 
ment is  to  avoid  implication  in  its  immorality,  I  humbly 
conceive  that  it  must  avoid,  either  virtually  or  actually, 
licensing  or  regulating  it  at  all. 

In  fact,  the  less  Government  has  to  do  with  prostitution 
— except  in  the  way  of  suppression,  keeping  it  within  de- 
cent limits — the  better. 

What  should  we  say  if  a  deputation  of  prostitutes 
waited  on  Parliament,  demanding  despotic  and  indecent 
laws  to  be  directed  only  against  men,  on  the  ground  that 
they — the  men — communicated  disease  to  them  and  their 
children  !  A  sanitary  law  applicable  to  one  sex  only  is  an 
absurdity.  Let  me  follow  out  this  trade  argument  to  its 
legitimate  conclusion.  There  can  be  no  trade  without  a 
buyer  and  a  seller.  If  the  trade  be  infamous,  both  are 
guilty  ;  if  not  infamous,  why  punish  the  woman  ?  If  you 
say  you  don't  punish  her,  then  I  say  that  the  periodical 
examination,  at  the  option  of  police  spies,  of  those  who 
are  not  diseased  is  pure  torture,  and  utterly  indefensible 
on  any  plea.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  it  is  clearly  the  de- 
mand which  creates  the  supply,  and  the  male  sinner  is  most 
to  blame.  Who  pays  for  the  rouge,  the  finery,  and  the 
wine !  Wbo  seduces,  keeps,  abandons,  and  then  indis- 
criminately patronises  these  poor  women  ?  and  who  when 
they  turn  to  honest  labour,  employs  them  on  starvation 
wages  ?  Why,  Sir,  according  to  the  last  census,  there  were 
20,000  needle-women  in  London  alone,  who  were  unable 
to  earn  more  than  from  two  to  five  shillings  a  week,  and 
the  Times  of  the  same  period  tells  us  that  well-born 
women  were  dying  from  want  while  making  shirts  at  two 
shillings  a  week.  Let  us  not  forget  while  visiting  all  the 
penalties  upon  the  weaker — the  less  erring  and  more 
tempted  of  two  sharers  in  a  common  offence — that  the 
Eros  of  our  streets  is  the  child  not  of  Venus,  but  the  off- 
spring of  misery  and  starvation.  But  what  shall  you  say 
when  I  tell  you  that  the  law  is  not  confined  to  prostitutes ; 
that  it  is  not  limited  to  the  class  who  are  said  to  make  a 
trade  of  their  persons  ;  but  that  it  entirely  abolishes  legal 
safeguards  for  all  women,  and  places  the  freedom,  honour, 
and  sacred  personal  rights  of  all  (certainly  all  of  humble 
station)  under  the  brutal  control  of  the  lowest  executives, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  spy — who  are  disguised  in  plain 
clothes — and  who  make  offensive  overtures  to  decent  wo- 
men in  order  to  multiply  the  number  of  apparent  cases 
falling  within  the  scope  of  the  acts  ?  No  slander  is  so 
cruel  as  an  attack  upon  a  woman's  reputation,  and  if  you 
do  not  share  the  indignation  with  which  I  have  read  the 
following  scraps  of  Parliamentary  evidence,  I  have  strangely 
mistaken  the  noble  Profession  to  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  belong.  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  says  to  the 
examining  Surgeon  :— 

"  Suppose  the  police  bring  up  a  woman  who  is  a  modest 
woman,  surely  she  would  decline  to  submit  1 "  The  reply 
is — "  No,  for  this  reason  :  the  police,  acting  on  their  own 
impressions  "  (mark  the  phrase  ! ),  "  say,  if  you  don't  sub- 
mit, you  go  before  the  bench."  Let  us  realise  the  situa- 
tion for  one  moment.  A  policeman,  in  plain  clothes, 
takes  into  custody  a  respectable  girl  or  woman,  and  tells 
her  that  unless  she  submits  to  have  her  person  violated 
with  a  surgical  instrument,  periodically  for  a  year,  that 
he  shall  take  her  before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  and 
swear  that  he — the  moral  policeman ! — thinks  something ; 
for  that  is  all  that  is  required.  In  fact,  we  have  evidence 
to  show  that  they  ignore  magistrates  altogether,  and 
threaten  them  with  three  months'  imprisonment  if  they 
refuse  to  submit  to  immediate  registration  as  common 
prostitutes.  Why  do  these  modest  women  submit  ?  Be- 
cause they  are  frightened,  ignorant,  and  friendless.  They 
don't  understand  the  law.  They  have  no  counsel  to 
speak  for  them.  They  dread  the  bench  and  the  police  ; 
they  know  that  such  an  accusation  before  the  magistrates 
means  loss  of  situation  and  character — in  short,  means 


ruin  ;  they  know  also  that  they  have  no  chance  against 
the  only  witness,  who  is  the  man  paid  to  accuse  them  ! 
and  we  ar«  told  that  "  they  trust  instinctively  to  the  kindli- 
ness of  the  doctor."  So  they  are  laid  out,  registered,  and 
their  persons  exposed  and  examined  with  the  speculum, 
after  which  delicate  operation  they  are  told  to  come  again 
in  a  few  days  for  a  repetition  of  the  process.  This  is 
called  with  grim  irony  "  the  voluntary  submission  !  " 

Dr.  Barr,  of  Aldershot,  being  asked  respecting  some 
women  that  the  police  had  been  "  searching  "  for,  as  to 
what  class  of  life  they  belonged  to,  replied, — "  Dress- 
makers, married  women,  the  wives  of  labourers  and  small 
tradesmen,  and  domestic  servants  of  course."  Further, 
he  is  asked  about  the  village  of  Frimley,  near  Sandhurst, 
and  replies — "  Occasionally  I  get  a  labourer's  wife."  Mr. 
Parson's  being  asked  how  it  was  that  modest  women  sub- 
mitted, replied — "  Why,  if  they  go  to  the  Magistrate's 
Court  it  is  known  all  over  the  town,  and  the  husband 
and  friends  become  acquainted  with  it."  Fancy,  a  com- 
mon prostitute  with  husband  and  friends  ignorant  of  her 
mode  of  life  !  Again,  Mr.  Parsons  is  asked — "  Have  you 
had  many  cases  of  virtuous  women  brought  up  by  the 
police  ?"  He  replies — "  No,  not  many."  "  Have  you  had 
half-a-dozen  such  cases  V  Observe  the  cautious  reply — 
"  I  should  think  less  than  that."  The  Act  had  not  been 
in  operation  quite  five  months  when  he  was  examined. 
He  continues — "  The  Committee  are  aware  that  women 
have  the  power  of  appeal,  but  of  that  they  will  not  avail 
themselves,  because  if  they  are  obliged  to  go  into  court  it 
is  at  once  known  to  their  friends.  Consequently,  he  says, 
they  prefer  to  come  to  me  for  a  periodical  examination, 
rather  than  go  before  a  bench  of  magistrates,  although 
either  alternative  is  a  very  painful  one.  Out  of  many 
thousands  that  I  have  examined,  there  were  not  above 
three  or  four  orders  from  a  magistrate."  Dr.  Brewer 
asks — "  Has  any  woman  been  brought  by  false  acusations?" 
Mr.  Parson  replies — "  Yes,"  aud  goes  on  to  say,  "  One  or 
two  women  have  offered  to  take  their  oaths  that  they  were 
modest  women,  and  nobody  has  any  power  to  release  them 
but  the  magistrate,  to  whom  they  are  unwilling  to  go."  The 
chairman  says—  "  Were  they  brought  up  by  the  police  ?  ■ 
Answer — "  They  were  I  !  "  The  examiner  continues — 
"  So,  then  modest  women  submit  for  fear  of  being  taken 
before  the  magistrates  ? "  Answer — "  U nqestionably  !  /  ' 
Further,  we  read  of  a  virgin  denounced  out  of  spite,  and 
discovered  to  be  such  on  examination  ;  and  of  children 
brought  up  by  the  polica,  crying  so  like  babies  that  the 
humane  examiner  sends  for  their  mothers  (who  cry  too) 
before — before  what  ?  Why  before  he  introspects  the 
children's  genital  organs.  Mr.  Percy  Wyndham  asks — 
"  What  course  is  taken  with  reference  to  girls,  milliners, 
dressmakers,  and  others,  who  are  at  work  all  day,  and 
who  supplement  (i.e.,  are  supposed  to  supplement)  their 
earnings  by  prostitution  V  The  answer  is — "  They  are 
classed  as  common  prostitutes  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  !  "  Further,  Mr.  Parsons  in  reply  to  Dr.  Brewer, 
says — "  If  you  confine  the  Act  to  women,  who  are  prosti- 
tutes— i.e.,  who  get  their  living  by  it,  it  would  not  be  of 
the  slightest  use."  Again,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Tipping,  he 
remarks,  that — "  Before  the  Act  came  into  operation  the 
Government  applied  to  the  Metropolitan  Police  to  supply 
them  with  some  statistics  as  to  the  number  of  women. 
They  went  through  all  those  large  towns,  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  so  on,  and  found  out  from  the 
brothel-keepers,  publicans,  and  others,  the  number  of 
women  gaining  a  livelihood  by  prostitution.  I  know 
very  well  (he  adds)  that  now  that  uvmbtr  u  doubled,  and  1 
believe  the  increase  has  arisen  from  the  discovery  of  per- 
sons who  are  attempting  clani$tf\nt  prostitution,  whatever 
that  may  mean,  because  the  openly  avowed  common 
prostitute  is  as  well  known  as  any  one  else."  What  is 
Mr.  Berkeley  Hill's  oft  repeated  and  widely  circulated 
assertion,  that  the  law  only  applies  to  ''notoriously  vicious 
women — women  who  seditt<  for  gain/*  worth  in  the  l'aeo 
of  evidence  such  as  this  ?  in  fact,  the  law  makes  women 
prostitutes  by  enforced  registration,  who  never  were  and 
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never  would  have  been  but  for  its  cruel  and  unjust  pro- 
visions. Thus,  it  is  evident  that  this  law  is  applied  to 
the  utter  debasement  of  a  class  of  women  who  are  merely 
suspected  of  incontinence  by  policemen  ;  and  if  I  am  told 
that  there  is  no  class  among  men  analogous  to  the  women 
who  trade  in  their  person,  I  reply  that  there  are  plenty 
suspected  of  incontinence,  who  seduce,  debauch,  and  dis- 
ease women,  and  who  are  just  counterparts  of  the  poor 
girls  who  are  herded  like  cattle  and  periodically  violated 
at  the  present  moment  in  our  garrison  towns,  in  order 
that  such  men  may  be  vicious  with  impunity — not  that  I 
would  defend  the  application  of  the  law  to  men,  because 
1  look  upon  the  whole  thing,  applied  to  either  sex,  as 
both  a  crime  and  a  blunder.  So  much  for  the  social  effects 
of  a  law  which  is  clearly  unjust  in  principle,  obscene  in 
practice,  and,  in  my  opinion,  demoralizing  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  remains  now  to  consider  how  far  it  is  defen- 
sible on  purely  sanitary  grounds,  and  in  briefly  considering 
this  portion  of  my  subject,  I  shall  first  deny  tn  toto  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  exceptional  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  contagious  venereal  diseases.  The  unanimous 
testimony  of  all  surgeons,  both  civil  and  military,  goes  to 
show,  that  these  diseases  have  for  the  last  two  centuries 
been  declining  both  in  extent  and  virulence,  both  in  the 
army  and  out  of  it,  until  we  can  scarcely  recognise  them 
as  the  maladies  described  by  our  forefathers.  Dr.  Balfour, 
head  of  the  statistical  branch  of  the  Medical  Board,  says, 
"  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  prior  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Act  there  had  been  a  progressive  decrease  at 
all  the  military  stations  in  the  amount  of  this  class  of 
diseases,"  and  I  find  from  a  reference  to  the  same  gentle- 
man's tables  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  evidence  of 
Lords  and  Common's  Committees,  that  venereal  diseases 
were  falling  off  in  the  following  proportion  among  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 
At  Devonport  and  Plymouth  there  was  a  reduction  of 
151  cases  per  1,000  ;  at  Chatham  and  Sheerness  of  59  ; 
at  Thorncliffe  of  108  ;  at  Woolwich  of  269  ;  at  Alder- 
shot  of  106  ;  at  Portsmouth  of  174  per  1,000,  without 
any  interference  whatever.  Surgeon-Major  Wyatt  of  the 
Coldstreauis,  speaking  before  the  Act  had  passed,  says  — 
"  We  never  see  now  the  ravages  formerly  committed  on 
the  appearance  and  aspect  of  the  men.  The  cases  we  see 
are  of  an  exceedingly  mild  type."  Mr.  Byrne,  of  the 
Dublin  Lock  Hospital,  states — "There  is  not  nearly  so 
much  syphilis  as  there  used  to  be  ;  formerly,  we  usel  to 
see  daily  in  the  streets  persons  who  had  lost  their  noses 
from  syphilis  ;  now,  you  will  not  see  such  a  case  for 
years."  Mr.  Syme  says— "None  of  the  serious  effects 
formerly  derived  from  syphilis  ever  appear,  and  even  the 
trivial  ones  comparatively  seldom  present  themselves  ;  " 
and  Mr.  Simon  remarks  that — "  Even  the  worst  form  of 
venereal  affection,  true  syphilis,  is  not  in  an  enormous 
majority  of  cases  of  more  than  transient  importance  to 
the  persons  attacked.*  The  best  authorities  state  that 
prostitutes  who  suffer  most  from  such  affections  are  as  a 
rule  rather  healthier  and  longer  lived  than  married 
women  or  female  operatives,  who  lead  orderly  lives  ;  and 
English  soldiers  and  sailors  who  are  said  to  suffer  to  an 
almost  equal  extent  are  certainly  the  finest  body  of  men 
in  the  world.  Dr.  Druitt  said  that — "  The  cases  of  syphi- 
lis seen  in  London  in  the  present  day,  are  unimportant 
and  soon  got  over."  And  out  of  twenty  of  the  leading 
practitioners  in  the  Metropolis,  eighteen  declared  that 
they  did  not  meet  with  the  after  effects  of  that  disease  in 
the  cases  coming  under  their  care.  Many  surgeons  who 
have  been  in  practice  from  twenty  to  forty  years  have 
assured  me  that  they  have  never  seen  a  severe  case  of 
syphilis  in  the  whole  time  ;  and  the  editor  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal^  in  a  recent  article,  remarked  that  even 
taking  the  notched  teeth  and  other  signs  attributed  to 
inherited  syphilis,  they  certainly  did  not  occur  in  one 
of  5,000  of  our  population.  I  need  not  dwell  on  these 
facts.  No  one  denies  them.  And  it  is  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  there  is  less  necessity  for  legislation  now  than 
there  ever  has  been  any  time  during  the  last  two  centuries. 


We  are  told  by  the  Association  for  extending  this  Act  to 
the  whole  of  "the  women  of  this  country,  that  the  vene- 
real disease  (mark  the  term !)  is  a  disease  of  the  gravest 
character,  constantly  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring. 
Now,  about  fourteen-fifteenths  of  these  cases  are  entirely 
local  affections  — gonorrhoea  and  non-infecting  sores  of 
no  consequence,  either  to  the  patients  themselves  or  any 
body  else — certainly  not  diseases  of  giave  character;  and 
there  is  no  disease  whatever  of  venereal  origin  that  is 
constantly  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring.  Only 
one  case  in  fourteen  or  fifteen,  where  the  constitution  be- 
comes affected,  is  truly  syphilitic,  and  this  is  the  only 
affection  which  can  be  considered  a  matter  of  State  con- 
cern. Yet,  M.  Fournier  tells  us  that  if  this  worst  form 
isjudiciously  treated,  not  more  than  five  persons  in  100 
affected  would  be  seriously  injured.  In  fact,  we  all  know 
that  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  even  of  true  syphilis,  are 
readily  and  permanently  cured,  never  afterwards  troubling 
the  patient,  or  affecting  his  offspring ;  and  it  is  a  fact  that, 
the  milder  affections,  gonorrhoea  and  soft  sores,  though 
unimportant  of  themselves  are  still  great  checks  upon 
incontinence,  and  consequently  the  means  of  saving  thou- 
sands from  the  more  serious  malady.  I  shall  next  deny, 
Sir,  that  the  means  proposed  would  suffice  to  attain  the 
object  in  view,  and  I  do  so  on  the  following  grounds  : — 
First,  in  face  of  the  most  satisfactory  decline,  prior  to 
legislation,  as  indicated  in  the  tables  already  quoted,  I 
find  since  the  adoption  of  the  Act  up  to  the  latest  pub- 
lished reports,  to  the  end  of  1868,  that  there  has  been  at 
the  same  six  stations  Devonport  and  Plymouth,  Chatham 
and  Sheerness,  Shorncliffe,  Woolwich,  Aldershot,  Ports- 
mouth, a  slight  diminution  at  three,  a  large  increase  at 
one,  and  a  decided  increase  at  two,  showing  an  aggregate 
increase  of  sixty-six  per  6,000  of  fore*  under  the  Act,  in 
face  of  a  decline  prior  to  the  Act  of  871  for  the  same 
number.  Taking  Devonport  and  Portsmouth,  the  stations 
where  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  said  to  have  been 
obtained,  the  number  of  cases  per  2,000  was  in  1860, 
943  ;  in  1864  it  was  626  ;  a  diminution  of  317  without 
any  act.  In  1868  it  was  629,  an  increase  of  two  after  four 
years'  trial  of  the  system  under  most  favourable  conditions. 
In  the  same  way  if  we  take  the  three  stations  last  brought 
under  the  Acts,  Shorncliffe,  Woolwich,  and  Aldershot,  the 
number  at  these  three  stations  combined  in  1860  was 
1,139  per  3,000  ;  in  1S66  it  was  671,  a  reduction  of  468 
without  any  Act.  In  1S63,  it  was  725,  an  increase  of  54 
in  two  years  under  the  regulation  system.  We  get  similar 
evidence  from  abroad.  Dr.  Huet,  first  physician  to  the 
Hospital  at  Amsterdam,  has  published  an  elaborate  report 
on  prostitution,  and  the  effects  of  the  regulation  system. 
On  disease  in  the  army,  he  takes  several  cities,  and  com- 
pares the  amount  of  disease  in  the  aggregate  among  the 
men,  several  years  before  the  adoption  of  periodical  exami- 
nations of  prostitutes  and  several  years  after  its  adoption. 
Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  its  results.  Before 
the  introduction  of  ordinances  1,7S6  cases  amongst  15,913 
soldiers  yearly,  after  the  introduction  2,241  cases  in  16,810 
— i.e.,  1T2  per  cent,  before,  and  13-3  per  cent,  after.  An 
exactly  similar  sequence  of  events  has  been  noticed  in  the 
presidency  of  Bengal.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  Act  the 
number  of  admissions  per  1,000  was  166  ;  but  in  1S6S 
the  number  rose  to  199  under  the  operation  of  the 
law.  The  last  report  as  to  the  sanitary  condition  of 
Bombay  affords  similar  evidence  as  to  inefficiency,  but 
I  cannot  quote  further.  Why  should  such  regulations 
fail  in  the  attainment  of  the  object  in  view  ?  The  reason 
is  plain.  The  periodical  examination  of  prostitutes  affords 
a  false  security.  They  make  vice  apparently  safe  and 
increase  its  prevalence,  but  they  are  in  reality  as  futile  as 
they  are  filthy.  Mr.  Evans  who  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  the  French  system,  and  its  effects  upon 
our  Army  of  Occupation  at  Valenciennes  says — "  it  is 
abundantly  evident  that  the  condition  which  communi- 
cates disease  in  the  female,  is  only  to  be  known  by  its 
effects  ;  and  it  is  thus,  that  Government  regulations  for 
checking  disease  so  entirely  fail  in  the  attainment  of  the 
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object  in  view."  This  observation  is  especially  true  of 
syphilis,  the  only  disease  we  are  interested  in  checking. 
Thus,  I  find  from  Ch.  Puche  and  Fournier's  table,  that  of 
873  men  under  their  care  for  syphilis,  625  contracted  the 
disease  (believing  themselves  safe)  from  registered  and 
regularly  inspected  women.  Dr.  Vintras  says,  that  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  cases  of  true  syphilis  in  Paris  are 
derived  from  inspected  women.  Mr.  Simon,  who  is 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  first  pathologists  in  Europe, 
says — "  the  various  local  states  which  most  habitually 
spread  the  infection  of  true  syphilis,  are  constantly  over- 
looked in  examinations  made  expressely  for  their  dis- 
covery." Dr.  Aitken  in  his  well  known  work  on  the  "  Science 
of  Medicine,"  says — "  Medical  inspections  are  formal  and 
look  useful ;  but  the  infecting  sore,  the  true  syphilitic  one 
can  rarely  be  detected  in  the  female."  In  another  part  of 
his  work  he  observes, "  the  syphilitic  sore,  when  it  does 
occur  in  women,  is  readily  overlooked,  even  when  searched 
for  with  great  care  aided  by  a  vaginal  examination  with 
the  speculum."  Dr.  Macloughlin  during  twenty-seven 
years'  practice  in  Paris,  made  a  point,  whenever  practicable, 
of  examining  the  women  from  whom  his  patients  had  con- 
tracted syphilis,  and  he  says  it  was  extremely  rare  to  dis- 
cover the  source  of  infection  in  the  female,  and  Mr.  Skey, 
writing  to  Dr.  Macloughlin  and  referring  to  these  facts,  says, 
— "  I  am  convinced  in  common  with  many  surgeons,  that 
every  form  of  sore,  and  every  variety  of  discharge,  from 
the  slightest  to  the  severest  in  intensity,  are  obtained  from 
women  who  have  not  discoverable  indications  of  disease  of 
any  kind."  I  could  quote  pages  of  similar  testimony.  Do 
not  these  facts  totally  uproot  the  very  groundwork  of  the 
Acts  ?  If  it  is  alleged  that,  in  spite  of  difficulties  of 
diagnosis  the  worst  cases  may  be  detected,  then  I  say 
syphilis  is  the  only  disease  of  consequence,  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  disease  you  can  so  rarely  discover  in  the  female. 
Besides,  the  working  of  the  Act  has  proved  that  the  worst 
cases  are  most  eager  to  apply  voluntarily  to  hospitals  for 
cure.  In  fact,  to  use  Lord  Lennox's  expression  (who 
fancied  he  was  defending  compulsion  when  proving  it  was 
not  needed),  "they  flock  to  the  hospitals."  Lefort  says— 
"what  with  infection  derived  from  inspected  women,  and 
the  effect  of  the  system  in  multiplying  clandestine  pros- 
titutes, the  means  employed  against  syphilis  in  Paris  amount 
to  nothing."  Like  most  Frenchmen,  he  has  a  remedy 
absolutely  indispensable  to  success.  Here  it  is  :  40,000 
clandestine  prostitutes  must  be  forced  on  the  register  ; 
children  under  age  must  be  registered  in  spite  of  their 
parents  ;  the  whole  must  be  compelled  to  live  in  brothels 
for  greater  convenience  of  inspection.  Moreover,  Lan- 
cereaux  and  all  other  authorities  state,  that  the  examina- 
tions must  be  multiplied.  Once  a  week  is  absurd.  They 
should  take  place  at  least  every  other  day,  and  the  women 
must  be  shut  up  several  hours  before  they  are  inspected 
and  carefully  watched,  so  that  they  may  not  wipe  away 
discharges  or  use  syringes.  Then  they  must  be  examined 
and  the  mouth,  the  throat,  the  stripped  skin,  carefully 
inspected,  and  the  genital  organs  introspected.  Surely, 
that  is  enough  ?  The  woman  may  go  now  ?  No,  Sir  ! 
Lancereaux  says  (and  I  can  quote  no  higher  nor  more 
modern  authority),  "  it  is  absolutely  indispensible  to  care- 
fully introspect  the  anus  with  a  speculum,  and  to  keep 
women  prisoners  after  recovery  who  have  had  sores,  lest 
secondary  symptoms  should  crop  up  in  course  of  time  !" 
All  authorities  are  agreed  that  after  all  the  slightest  possi- 
ble security  is  ever  obtained,  and  the  head  of  the  Parisian 
Police,  Commissionaire  interrogateur,  and  Chef  de  Bureau 
de  Mceurs,  solemnly  warns  us  that  to  obtain  any  good  at 
all  we  must  inspect  as  frequently  and  carefully  as  the 
authorities  I  have  just  quoted  have  proposed.  Nothing 
less  will  do.  He  mournfully  adds  that — "  all  the  results 
prove  that  prostitution  is  increasing  in  Paris,  and  that  it 
is  more  dangerous  than  ever  to  the  public  health.  The 
evil  is  a  moral  and  social  one,  and  cannot  be  controlled  by 
the  police,  nor  by  legislative  measures."  In  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Butler,  the  same  authority  says — "  by  science  we  have 
increased  and  not  diminished  the  evil."    There  are  at  the 


present  moment  in  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
police,  9,500  patients  under  treatment  in  hospitals  for 
venereal  diseases,  and  47,500  cases  at  the  very  lowest  com- 
putation in  a  city,  the  population  of  which  is  one  half  that 
of  London  (i.e.,  a  million  and-a-half),  while  among  a  poor 
population  of  a  million  and  a-half  in  London  we  find  from 
Mr.  Wagstaff's  careful  investigations,  and  the  report  of  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Privy  Council,  there  are  only  455 
cases  of  syphilis.  -In  fact,  the  system  by  giving  a  false 
sscurity,  offers  a  direct  inducement  to  thousands,  especially 
married  men,  to  contract  disease.  The  examinations  fail 
also  because  healthy  women  by  mediate  contagion  com- 
municate infection  ;  because  owing  to  the  menstrual  period 
they  cannot  be  carried  out '  in  a  large  number  of  cases, 
(thirty  in  one  day  at  one  station  have  not  been  examined 
on  this  account)  ;  because  also  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish gonorrhoea  from  leucorrhcea.  Again,  women  are 
exposed  to  great  danger  of  infection  from  contaminated 
instruments.  In  a  short  space  of  time  seventeen  cases  of 
communication  by  the  Eustachian  catheter  were  recorded 
in  Paris,  and  if  we  do  not  hear  more  of  its  transmission  by 
the  vaginal  speculum,  it  is  simply  owing  to  the  seat  of  the 
evil.  The  examinations  fail,  too,  because  the  inspection 
and  restriction  of  one  sex  only  for  a  disease  common  to, 
and  propagated  by  both  sexes,  is  not  only  a  cruel  injustice 
but  is  a  delusion  and  a  snare  ;  and  they  also  fail  because 
the  system  calls  into  existence  and  fosters  a  numerous  class 
of  clandestine  prostitutes  who,  from  fear  of  detection,  con- 
ceal their  disease  and  become  permanent  sources  of  infec- 
tion. Now,  Sir,  we  have  been  accused  of  wishing  to  see 
people  go  on  suffering  from  venereal  diseases.  We  do  not. 
We  believe  that  such  laws  increase  the  evil,  and  that  is 
one  reason  why  we  oppose  them.  We  know  also  that 
other  means  entirely  unobj  ectionable,  christian  and  merciful 
would  suffice.  The  advocates  of  the  Act  constantly  point' 
to  their  hospitals  as  though  the  hospitals  were  the  essence 
of  their  system.  We  don't  object  to  hospitals.  We  object 
to  spies,  and  periodical  examinations  of  healthy  women  ; 
which  is  the  real  essence  of  their  system,  and  all  we  stipu- 
late for  with  regard  to  hospitals  is,  that  the  doors  shall  be 
open  by  christian  charity,  and  not  by  the  police.  Mr.  J. 
R.  Lane  says — "  much  more  good  may  be  done  by  free 
hospitals  than  by  police  interference.  Police  regulations 
can  get  only  a  certain  number  of  women,  whereas  free 
hospitals  would  attract  all  suffering  from  disease,  even  those 
who  contracted  it  clandestinely  and  who  would  escape  the 
police.''  If  time  permitted  I  could  quote  a  mass  of  evi- 
dence to  show  that  women  who  are  diseased  will  go  any- 
where to  be  cured,  and  everything  beyond  the  establish- 
ment of  hospitals  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  is  inexpedient 
and  utterly  opposed  to  the  free  spirit  of  all  English  insti- 
tutions. 

It  would  be  well,  Sir,  if  the  advocates  of  this  law  would 
limit  themselves  to  the  possible  everywhere  at  home  and 
abroad.  Such  unjust  statutes  are  regarded  with  aversion, 
and  are  directly  and  bitterly  opposed  to  the  feelings  of 
the  inhabitants.  In  Great  Britain  the  voice  of  the  country 
is  loudly  raised  against  them.  Eight  hundred  petitions, 
signed  hy  half  a-milliou  of  people,  and  representing iu  the 
shape  of  one  chairman  for  large  public  meetings  many  more 
have  already  been  presented  against  them.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  defend  the  Acts  at  any  public  meeting,  and 
if  you  tell  me  that  the  health  of  the  people  is  the  supreme 
law,  I  shall  reply,  "  Vo.v  populi,  vox  Dei.'"  I  want  the 
medical  profession  to  be  rid  of  the  discredit  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Holmes  Coote  tells  us  that  the  few  earnest 
men,  among  whom  he  was  a  principal  worker,  and  who 
met  to  discuss  means  of  giving  shelter  to  sick  prostitutes, 
"would  havt  teouted w  thu  miserable  abortion  of  a.  law 
which,  he  adds,  "  would  disgrace  a  despotic  monarchy." 
George  Thomson  the  well-known  anti-slavery  orator, 
remarked  at  a  recent  meeting  in  this  town,,  that,  "  these 
A.cts  exceed  the  constitutional  power  of  Parliament." 
He  says  : — "  They  have  sanctioned  n  measure  which  is  at 
once  immoral,  indecent,  and  revolting,  and  a  most 
atrocious  invasion  of  the  sacred  and,  as  I  believe,  in- 
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defeasible  personal  rights  belonging  to  every  woman,  even 
the  most  degraded  and  most  outcast."  Professor  Newman 
remarked  at  a  recent  meeting  in  London — "  the  state 
maxim  of  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  was  this  ;  an  injustice 
to  the  meanest  citizen  is  an  insult  to  the  whole  com- 
munity." Grant  that  women  who  trade  in  their  persons 
are  the  meanest  of  citizens,  they  do  not  cease  to  be  citizens, 
much  le3S  to  be  women.  It  is  not  only  becoming  in  us, 
it  is  our  absolute  duty  to  be  indignant,  and  loudly  to 
declare  our  indignation  at  the  indecent,  depraving,  and 
barbarous  treatment  to  which  fallen  women  are  now  sub- 
jected, as  well  as  at  the  overthrow  of  legal  safeguards  for 
all  women.  When  bodily  instrumental  outrage  is  inflic- 
ted on  females,  no  man  with  a  heart  in  him  will  speak  of 
it  softly.  Women,  nay,  wives  and  women  who  receutly 
have  been  or  are  about  to  be  mothers  ?  Such  violation  of 
the  person  is  an  intrinsic  wickedness,  an  indefensible 
atrocity.  Legislation  is  desecrated ;  parliament  is  dis- 
honoured ;  resistance  becomes  nature's  own  command 
when  such  things  are  enacted. 


THE  SEWAGE   ClUESTION. 


SPECIAL  REPORT. 

(Prepared  expressly  for  the  Medical  Press.) 

No.  XI. 

TREATMENT  OF  SEWAGE  BY  CHEMICAL 

PROCESSES. 

The  offensiveness  of  sewage  and  cesspool  matters,  as 
well  as  the  more  or  less  exaggerated  estimate  of  their 
agricultural  value,  have  served  at  all  times  as  a  powerful 
inducement  for  the  discovery  and  application  of  some 
simple  process  whereby  the  most  important  constituents 
of  these  matters  might  be  so  disinfected  aad  consolidated 
as  to  render  them  not  only  inoffensive  to  the  public,  but 
also  useful  to  agriculture  and  fit  for  commercial  purposes. 
Chemists  of  great  celebrity,  as  well  as  the  merest  dabblers 
in  experimental  science,  have  devoted  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  have  proposed  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  materials 
for  the  purpose  in  question.  A  glance,  indeed,  at  the 
following  table,  which  exhibits  most  of  the  suggestions  for 
the  treatment  of  these  matters  over  a  period  of  nearly  a 
hundred  years,  will  show  how  completely  the  subject  has 
been  explored,  and  how  futile  have  been  the  results. 
Almost  every  description  of  waste  product,  as  well  as  many 
rarer  chemical  compounds,  have  been  vainly  resorted  to, 
and  made  the  objects  of  unprofitable  patent  inventions. 
The  caustic  alkalies,  mineral  acids,  metallic  salts,  empy- 
reumatic  oils,  spent  tan,  vegetable  charcoal,  trade  and 
household  refuse,  and  all  sorts  of  worthless  substances  have 
been  successively  and  often  repeatedly  used  for  .this  pur- 
pose. 


Name  of  substances. 


Acetate  of  lead  and  proto 

sulphate  of  iron 
Chlorine 
Quick  lime. 
Powdered  charcoal 
Chlorine  and  chloride  of  lime 
Ashes 
Sand 

Sulphate  of  iron 
Chloride  of  soda 
"SVaste  chloride   of  manga 

nese 
Sulphate  of  lime 
Animal  charcoal 
Peat 
Charcoal  and  calcined  mar 

or  river  mud    . 


Inventor. 


Deboissieu. 

Hallo. 

Estienne. 

Giraud. 

Guyton  Morveau. 

Chaumette. 

Duprat. 

Briant. 

Labarraque. 

Payen  and  Chevalier. 

Siret. 

Frigerio. 

Guibourt  &  Sanson. 

Pottevin. 


17*32 
17S5 
1802 
1805 
1S05 
1S15 
1S18 
1S21 
1S24 

1S25 
1827 
1829 
1833 

1535 


Name  of  substance. 


I:.v~-::  r. 


Data, 


Sulphates  of  iron  and  zinc 

with  tan  and  tar 
Earth,  lime,  and  waste  sub 

stances    . 
Peat  ashes  . 

Metallic  oxides  and  carbon 
Chloride  of  zinc  . 
Schist  coke 
Trade  refuse,  charcoal,  and 

ashes 
Powdered  lignite 
Impure  alum 
Sulphate  of  zinc,  charcoal 

and  clay 
Persulphate  of  iron    . 
Schist  coke 

Chlorides  of  iron  and  zinc 
Lime      aud      precipitating 

tanks 

Nitrate  of  lead   . 

Waste   salts  of  iron,   lead, 

zinc,    &c,    with  pyrolig 

matters,  ashes,  &c. 

Pyrolignate  and  perchloride 

of  irou    . 
Impure  chloride  of  manga 

nese 

Dried  sea-weed,   lime,  and 
sulphate  of  lime  and  ziuc 
Peat  charcoal 
Charcoal,      soot,      mineral 

salts,  &:. 
Spent  tan,  carbonised 
Fresh  bark,  sulphate  of  iron, 

and  peat  charcoal    . 
Metallic    sub  salts,     as     of 

iron,  alumina,  &c.    . 
Milk  of  lime  and  collecting 

the  deposit 
Acids    and    metallic    salts, 
and     liltrations    through 
charcoal,  clay,  peat,  gyp- 
sum, &c. 
Lime,  sulphates  of  alumina, 

and  zinc  and  charcoal 
Lime,  magnesian  earth,  sul- 
phate of  zinc  or  iron  and 
vegetable  charcoal  . 
Sifted  ashes,  breese,  or  peat 

charcoal 
Sulphate    of    zinc,   potash, 
alum,    and     sand,     with 
waste    tan,    ashes,   lime, 
soot,  &c. 
Metallic  sulphates,  metallic 
chlorides,  or  charcoal  and 
magnesian  salts 
Salts   produced  in  working 

galvanic  batteries    . 
Peat  or  bog  earth  containing 

salts  or  oxides  of  iron 
Peat  and  other  charcoal  and 
chloride  of  sodium,  &c.    . 
Animal  charcoal,  alum,  car- 
bonate of  soda  and  gyp- 
sum        .... 
Magnesia  and  lime  with  sul- 
phurous and  carbolic  acids 
Lime    and    finely  -  divided 

charcoal 
Boghead  coke     . 
Soft  sludge  from  alum  works 
with  lime  and  charcoal    . 
Peat    charcoal     carbonised 

with  oil  of  vitriol     . 
Alum  S3hist   or  shale,  and 
other  aluminous  minerals, 
with  lime  and  charcoal    . 
Manganates  and  permanga- 
nates     .... 
Superphosphate  of  lime  with 
magnesia  and  lime  . 


Siret. 

Rossier. 

D'Arcet. 
Krafft  &  Suequet. 
Sir  Wm.  Burnett. 

Hompesch. 

Albert. 
Jourdan. 

Siret. 

Gagnage  &  Regnault. 

Baronnet. 

Du  lioisson. 

Dubois. 

Higgs. 
Ledoyen. 


Brown. 

Ellerman. 

Young. 

Salman. 
Rogers. 

Legras. 
Tarling. 

Angely. 

Browne. 

Wicks  teed. 

Dover. 
Stothert. 

Gilbee. 
Perks. 

Pinel. 


Herapath. 

1853 

Dering. 

1553 

Dimsdale. 

1853 

Macpherson. 

Manning. 

1853 

Smith  &  McDougall. 

1851 

Wicksteed. 
Herapath. 

1854 

Manning. 

1S54 

Longmaid. 

1855 

Manning. 

Condy. 

1357 

Blyth. 

1858 

1S37 

1S40 
1840 
1810 
1841 

1849 

1543 
IS  43 

1S44 
1845 

1-4.'. 

1848 

1840 
1647 


1847 

1547 
1347 

1S4S 

1849 
1S50 

1850 
1851 

1S51 

1552 

1852 

1552 

1S53 
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Hardly  anything  can  be  more  illustrative  of  the  reckless 
way  in  which  inventors  endeavour  to  apply  their  know- 
ledge, without  first  ascertaining  what  has  been  already 
done  in  the  matter,  and  how  far  it  has  been  found  success- 
ful. Quicklime,  for  example,  as  well  as  the  various  forms 
of  charcoal,  and  the  salts  of  iron  and  alumina,  have  again 
and  again  been  the  subjects  of  patent  invention.  But, 
besides  this,  there  have  been  many  patents  for  the  most 
elaborate  treatment  of  sewage  and  nightsoil.  White,  in 
1854,  proposed  to  carbonise  nightsoil  in  a  close  retort,  and 
to  mix  the  products  with  dried  blood,  dried  nightsoil, 
superphosphate  of  lime,  wood  ashes,  &c,  and  so  to  form 
them  into  a  manure.  Bardwell,  in  1853,  and  Littleton  and 
Anderson,  in  1854,  proposed  to  utilise  the  ammoaia  of 
sewage  by  processes  of  evaporation  and  subsequent  absorp- 
tion ;  and  Noone,  in  1865,  actually  distilled  the  sewage, 
and  obtained  a  liquor  which  was  charged  to  the  extent  of 
38*75  grains  of  ammonia  per  gallon  ;  but,  as  in  practice  it 
required  about  1,000  gallons  of  sewage  to  furnish  this 
quantity  of  liquor,  the  value  of  which  was  only  about  five 
farthings,  the  process  was  soon  abandoned,  although  it  was 
most  hopefully  entertained  by  the  authorities  of  Hastings, 
where  it  was  fully  tested  on  the  sewage  of  the  town. 
Patents  have  also  been  taken  out  for  the  speedy  desicca- 
tion of  the  solid  matters  precipitated  from  sewage,  as  by 
Perks  in  1852,  Needham  in  1853,  Wicksteed  in  1854, 
Kite  in  1854,  Noone  in  1864,  &c. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  the  experiments  of  the  late  Dr.  Davy  on 
the  deodorising  power  of  different  substances  on  nightsoil. 
He  took  125  grains  of  nightsoil,  and  found  that  the  fol- 
lowing were  the  proportions  of  the  several  substances  re- 
quired to  deodorise  it  : — Volatile  oils,  including  naphtha, 
gas  tar,  and  creasote,  from  one  to  two  grains  ;  fixed  oils, 
from  four  to  thirteen  grains  ;  a  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
creasote,  one  grain ;  vinegar  alone,  eight  grains  ;  pyro- 
ligneous  acid  and  nitro-muriatic  acid,  four  grains  ;  chromic 
acid  mixed  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  eight  grains  ;  sul- 
phuric acid  alone,  twenty-two  grains  ;  a  saturated  solution 
of  euchlorine,  forty-one  grains ;  ditto  of  chlorine,  ninety- 
four  grains  ;  ditto  of  chloride  of  lime,  forty-seven  grains  ; 
but  sulphate  of  iron,  chloride  of  zinc,  muriatic  acid,  and 
bichromate  of  potash  had  little  or  no  deodorising  power. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  experiments  made  by 

Dr.  Letheby  in  the  year  1858,  when  he  reported  to  the 

City  authorities  on  the  subject  of  sewage  and  sewer  gases. 

Quantities  of  different  disinfectants  required  to  deodorise 

ordinary  London  sewage. 


Deodoriser. 

Price. 

Grs.  re- 
quired per 
gallon     of 

Sewage. 

Results  as 
to    Deodori- 

Cost  per 
100,000  gals. 

sation. 

of  Sewage. 

£    s.    d. 

Quicklime 

10s.  per  ton. 

12 

Incomplete. 

0    0    9 

Chloride  of  Lime  - 

£15        ,. 

8 

Complete. 

0  15    4 

McDougall's  Powder 

£12       „ 

40 

Incomplete. 

8    18 

Peat  Charcoal  - 

£3  is.    „ 

150 

Ditto. 

3    2    3 

Condy's  Liquid 

Is.  per  gal. 

160 

Complete. 

10  14    4 

Dale's       do,   - 

6d.        „ 

313 

Incomplete. 

11    8    7 

Ledoyen's  do.    - 

■H. 

1,000 

Ditto. 

23  16    4 

Ellerman's  do.  - 

9d.        „ 

470 

Ditto. 

25    8    6 

Sir  W.  Burnett's  do. 

4s.         „ 

100 

Ditto. 

28  12    0 

The  several  liquids  used  in  these  experiments  had  the 
following  strength  : — 


Condy's  Liquid    .. 

Dale's        do 

Ledoyen'sdo 

Ellerman's  do 

Sir  William  Burnett's  do, 


8p.  Ors    Grspergal         Of  following. 


1,055 
1,470 
1,160 
1,443 

1,694 


4, 367      Permanganate  of  Potash , 
64,827      Perchloride  of  Iron. 

fc,l--0      Nitrate  of  Lead. 
43,484      Muriate  and  Pyrolignate 

of  Iron. 
C0.031      Chloride  of  Zinc 


In  those  cases  where  the  deodorisation  was  incomplete, 
the  peculiar  smell  of  sewage  remained — sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  and,  except  in  the  case  of  quick-lime,  ammonia 
being  the  only  volatile  matter  removed.  In  all  cases  the 
substances  were  added  until  subsequent  "decomposition 
was  entirely  prevented. 

The  thick  matters  of  cesspools,  and  of  stagnant  sewers 
required  about  a  twentieth  part  of  their  weight  of  chloride 
of  lime  to  deodorise  them,  and  the  corresponding  propor- 
tions of  the  other  deodorisers. 

We  will  now  examine  the  practical  results  of  the  various 
disinfecting  and  defaocating  processes  on  a  large  scale,  as 
at  the  several  sewage  works  where  they  have  been  used. 
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discussion  on  the  medical  aspect  of  the  germ  theory. 
To  facilitate  the  discussion  on  the  paper  read  by  Dr. 
Richardson  on  the  24th  inst.,  the  President  read  a  short  ab- 
stract of  the  author's  views  on  the  subject  of  "The  Medical 
Aspect  of  the  Germ  Theory."  Two  theories  had  been  set  forth 
— viz. ,  The  Vital  or  Germ  Theory,  and  the  Physical  Theory  of 
the  Communication  of  Disease.  Certain  truths  are  common 
to  both  these  theories  and  are  generally  accepted  ;  these  are, 
1st.  That  certain  diseases  arise  from  organic  poisons  ;  2nd. 
That  such  poisons  are  solid,  probably  colloidal  in  nature  ;  3rd. 
They  are  transmissible  from  person  to  person,  and  trans- 
mitted and  capable  of  exciting  disease  ;  4th.  The  poisons  are 
specific  for  each  specific  disease.  Dr.  Richardson  objects  to 
the  germ  theory  on  the  grounds  that,  1st.  The  presence  of 
the  assumed  germs  is  not  proved  ;  they  are  not  found  as  defi- 
nite parts  of  the  different  poisons  ;  2nd.  The  specific  character 
of  each  germ  is  not  traceable  in  such  specific  malady  ;  but  is 
assumed  on  the  ground  that  the  diseases  being  themselves  spe- 
cific must  therefore  proceed  from  specific  causes  ;  3rd.  If  the 
germs  are  reproductive  and  indestructible  the  universe  would 
become  filled  with  germs,  which,  as  media  of  disease,  would 
destroy  the  people.  Neither  fermentation  nor  putrefaction 
can  be  proved  in  any  forms  of  disorder  to  which  the  germ 
theory  is  applied.  The  germs  being  entities  we  are  led  to  regard 
diseases  as  entities — manifestly  a  retrogade  step  in  science. 
The  germ  theory  neither  explains  nor  tallies  with  what  we 
know  of  the  progress  of  these  diseases.  The  second  part  of 
the  paper  deals  with  the  physical  as  opposed  to  the  germ 
theory.  Dr.  Richardson  believes  in  organic  poisons  as  the 
causes  of  communicable  diseases  ;  these  poisons  may  become 
solid,  but  they  are  not  reproductive,  independent  germs,  they 
are  not  derived  from  without,  nor  are  they  produced  out  of 
the  body.  They  result  from  morbid  changes  within  the  body, 
in  the  secretions.  These  poisonous  secretions  convey  disease 
from  one  body  to  another  ;  the  perspiration  of  the  hand  pos- 
sessed with  poison  of  puerperal  fever  may  become  a  means  of 
conveying  the  disease  to  an  infinite  number  of  patients  as  in  a 
case  known  to  Dr.  Richardson.  The  reproduction  of  the  in- 
troduced poison  is  charged  to  the  reproduction  of  the  secretion 
affected  by  the  poison,  as  the  skin  surface  in  scarlet  fever,  and 
the  bile  in  yellow  fever.  The  poison  may  be  destroyed,  and 
then  the  disease  caused  by  it  dies  out.  Of  this  we  have 
numerous  instances  in  diseases  now  extinct  among  us.  The 
physical  theory  explains  the  nervous  derangements  as  then 
follow  a  disturbance  or  irritation  of  secretory  surfaces.  It 
explains  how  a  communicable  disease  may  be  purely  local  in 
its  action,  and  how,  beginning  locally,  the  disease  may  spread 
generally.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  prooees  of  zymosis  con- 
tinually going  on  in  the  body,  but  this  would  be  diminished 
rather  than  increased  during  the  action  of  the  poison. 

Mr.  De  Meric  did  not  consider  gonorrhouahad  a  place  among 
the  diseases  communicable  by  specific  poison,  it  was  an  inflam- 
mation only.  With  regard  to  syphilis,  the  case  was  different, 
but  we  were  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  nature  of  syphilitic 
virus.  With  respect  to  the  colloidal  nature  of  these  poisons, 
Mr.  Do  Meric  mentioned  experiments  by  Chauvoau,  of  Lyons, 
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who  had  shown  that  when  globule  and  cellular  matters  were 
eliminated  the  clear  serum  yet  retained  poisonous  powers. 

Dr.  Sassom  referred  to  a  previous  paper  he  had  read  before 
the  Society.  He  believed  the  theory  set  forth  by  Dr.  Richard- 
son to  be  absolutely  and  entirely  erroneous.  Vital  molecules 
were  essential  to  fermentation  and  putrefaction.  Infectious 
diseases  were  due  to  vitalised  molecules  ;  Chauveau  had  proved 
this.  Dr.  Sansom  did  not  hold  with  the  specific  germ  theory 
put  forth  by  Haller. 

Mr.  Brudexell  Carter  said  that  it  had  been  clearly 
shown  by  Professor  Tyndall  that  the  best  test  of  the  sound- 
ness of  a  theory  was  its  fitting  perfectly  the  facts  to  which  it 
was  applied .  A  most  communicable  disease  was  found  in  the 
contagion  of  ophthalmia  introduced  into  France  into  1779  and 
1830 — a  cause  of  total  blindness  in  4,000  soldiers  in  Belgium. 
This  disease  had  now  been  shown  to  be  due  to  sago-like  grains 
deposited  on  the  eyelids,  conn«cted  with  obstructed  lympha- 
tics in  the  connective  tissue  ;  these,  when  they  become  in- 
flamed, produced  the  ophthalmia.  Here,  then,  was  a  very 
contagious  disease,  but  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  germs 
as  a  means  of  communicability. 

Dr.  Bindox  Saxdersojc  agreed  with  Dr.  Richardson  in  the 
main  points,  certain  contagious  matters  seemed  to  consist  of 
colloidal  matter.  Further  experiments  were  essential  to  solve 
the  question  involved. 

Dr.  Schtlhof  thought  the  communicability  of  coryza  and 
the  destruction  of  contagious  matter  by  disinfectants  were 
rather  in  favour  of  the  germ  theory. 

Dr.  Crisp  mentioned  his  own  researches  on  the  splenic  apo- 
plexy of  animals.  Davaine,  in  France,  thinking  this  fatal 
disorder  depended  on  bacteridies,  inoculated  rabbits  with  the 
blood  of  creatures  that  had  died  of  splenic  apoplexy,  and  they 
were  all  poisoned  and  died.  Vegetable  parasitic  diseases  lend 
support  to  the  germ  theory  in  their  spread,  which  might  be 
more  fully  explained  at  a  future  day.  Living  germs  might 
become  extinct  just  as  some  creatures  — the  dodo  and  the 
Great  Auk  had  become  extinct. 

Mr.  Brooke  said  that  if  we  adopt  the  germ  theory,  we 
must  admit  azonic  or  spontaneous  generation,  or  ignore  the 
sporadic  origin  of  zymotic  diseases,  an  essential  difficulty. 

Dr.  Temple  recognised  a  great  distinction  between  fermen- 
tation and  putrefaction  ;  the  one  led  to  the  formation  of  per- 
manent and  stable  products,  such  as  alcohol,  the  other  quite 
the  reverse.  Electrical  stasis  of  the  atmosphere  were  not 
sufficiently  regarded  as  influencing  diseases. 

Dr.  Rocth  thought  that  in  hay-fever  we  had  an  example  of 
a  disease  caused  by  vegetable  germs.  Sporules,  or  germs,  might 
be  seen  also  in  substances  scraped  from  infected  surfaces. 

Dr.  Woltf  spoke  of  the  similarity  in  the  action  of  conta- 
gions,—  might  then  be  an  universal  agent  whose  action  was 
modified  by  local  surfaces  ? 

Dr.  Silver  showed  how  Lister  had  made  his  belief  in  the 
germ  theory  of  practicability,  by  excluding  germs  from 
wounds  ;  by  means  of  carbolic  dressings  pyaemia  was  pre- 
vented, and  rapid  healing  promoted  ;  colloidal  particles  might 
show  evidence  of  life  in  the  presence  of  microzomes. 

Mr.  Jabbz  Hogg  concurred  with  Dr.  Richardson  in  his 
views.  In  respect  to  fermentation,  Mr.  Hogg  had  found  that 
this  might  be  set  up  without  the  aid  of  yeast  in  a  saccharine 
solution,  and  much  alcohol  be  formed. 

The  President  then  asked  how  the  accepted  doctrine  of 
the  spread  of  cholera  could  be  explained  on  the  physical 
theory  ? 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  reply,  said  that  he  did  not  profess  to 
explain  what  the  exact  changes  were  that  took  place  in  a  secre- 
tion to  render  it  poisonous.  To  the  President's  question,  he 
said  thit  in  cholera  a  specific  product  or  poison  was  generated, 
the  smallest  portion  of  which  taken  in  by  another,  poisoned 
the  alimentary  canal  of  that  person.  There  was  no  reproduc- 
tion of  the  thing  itself.  In  reply  to  Dr.  Sansom,  Dr.  Richard- 
son said  there  was  no  evidence  to  be  found  of  fermentative 
process  in  any  disease,  save  increase  of  temperature,  and  this 
was  not  essential.  He  said  that  his  namesake,  Dr.  Richardson, 
of  America,  had  inoculated  himself  with  bacteridies  without 
any  actual  result  being  perceived.  Mr.  "Wolffs  theory  would 
render  all  so  simple  that  Dr.  Richardson  would  he  glad  to  find 
it  prove  true.  Noxious  gases  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
production  of  communicable  diseases,  and  the  success  of  some 
surgeons,  who  never  used  or  heard  of  carbolic  acid,  was  equal, 
or  superior  to  that  of  those  who  used  it  in  the  most  approved 
and  careful  way.  The  physical  theory  would  account  for  the 
spread  of  all  communicable  diseases. 
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THE  CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  ACTS  AT 
COLCHESTER. 

The  opponents  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  seem 
to  be  as  determined  as  ever  in  their  opposition  to  the  new 
state  of  affairs  in  our  garrison  towns.  A  split  in  the 
liberal  party  seems  to  have  taken  place  on  the  question 
at  Colchester,  where  Sir  H.  Storks,  after  having  lost  his 
election  at  Newark  on  account  of  his  complicity  in  the 
passing  of  these  Acts,  has  again  been  defeated.  Friends 
of  the  Acts  say  that  they  are  working  admirably,  and 
that,  in  every  military  and  naval  station  where  they  are 
in  operation,  the  health  of  the  troop3  has  been  greatly 
improved,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  health  of  the 
prostitutes  of  the  localities  has  gained  immensely,  and 
that  there  is  far  less  open  solicitation  to  be  remarked  than 
formerly  in  all  those  localities.  They  are  aU  therefore 
anxious  to  extend  the  operation  of  these  laws  to  every 
city  in  this  empire,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  whether 
soldiers  or  sailors  are  found  in  such  places  or  not.  Evi- 
dence is  so  conflicting  ;  the  advocates  on  both  sides  so 
eager,  and  party  spirit  run3  so  high,  that  it  is  difficult  for 
anyone  who  desires  to  write  impartially  on  the  subject,  as 
all  editors,  of  course,  ought  to  endeavour  to  do,  to  see  the 
way  clearly  to  any  definite  conclusion. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  would  perhaps,  be  better  to 
have  up  a  few  more  witnesses  before  we  definitely  con- 
clude for  either  plaintiff  or  defendant.  Now,  in  a  recent 
meeting  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,in  September,  Mr.  Duncan 
McLaren,  M.P.  for  Edinburgh,  gave  some  evidence  against 
the  Acts,  which  does  not  as  yet  seem  to  have  come  before 
the  notice  of  the  medical  profession,  and  which,  therefore, 
it  may  not  prove  uninteresting  for  us  to  reproduce.  Mr. 
Mc'Laren  says,  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  came 
into  operation  in  1865,  in  Portsmouth,  Devonport,  Sheer- 
ness,  and  Chatham,  and  in  1 866  in  Woolwich,  in  1867  in 
Aldershot,  in  1868  in  Windsor,  and  Shorncliffe,  in  I 
in  Colchester.  All  the  women  of  the  class  defined,  were 
enumerated  and  registered  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Act,  and  the  names  of  all  "  new  comers ''  into  eacl. 
trict  added  to  the  register,  and  also  those  who  left.     A 
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return  oi  the  results  of  the  Acts  was  moved  for  in  the 
House  of  Commons  before  the  prorogation  :  but  not  issued 
till  long  after  the  House  rose.  This  return  is  in  two 
parts.  The  chief  part  consists  of  statistical  tables,  res- 
pecting each  district.  The  second  is  a  report,  professing 
to  condense  the  evidence  derivable  from  the  tables.  Mr. 
McLaren  considers  the  latter  to  be  a  deceptive  produc- 
tion, and  not  creditable  to  the  Admiralty  Department,  by 
whose  authority  it  was  issued.  "  Firstly  "  it  is  stated  in 
the  first  page,  "  that  7,766  women  were  on  the  register, 
and  that  this  number  has  now  been  reduced  to  3,016."  "  I 
shall  prove  from  the  tables  that,  as  compared  with  the 
numbers  at  the  commencement  of  the  Act,  no  diminution 
whatever  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  these  women 
resident  within  the  districts  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  that 
there  is  an  increased  number  of  these  women  now  residing 
within  them,"  says  Mr.  McLaren.  It  has  also  been  said 
by  a  supporter  of  the  Acts  in  the  report  "  I  am  desirous 
of  calling  particular  attention  to  the  effect  produced  in 
Plymouth.  There  has  been,  from  year  to  year,  at  this 
station,  a  steady  and  increasing  diminution  in  the  number 
of  brothels,  as  likewise  of  prostitutes  attending  the  same, 
which  decreased  from  1,770  to  645."  Mr.  McLaren  says, 
that  the  tables  show  that  this  is  a  falsehood.  The  report 
states  too,  that  in  the  case  of  300  women,  who  left  Ply- 
mouth at  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Act, 
"their  places  are  not  filled  by  new  comers."  This  again, 
Mr.  McLaren  says  is  quite  false.  The  report  likewise 
says,  that,  "  the  decrease  in  disease  is  likewise  remarkable. 
I  may  mention  Chatham  :  the  disease  in  186S  was  70~per 
cent.  ;  in  1869,  18  per  cent. ;  in  1870,  6  per  cent."  Mr. 
McLaren  is  prepared  to  prove  that  disease  has  greatly 
increased.  And  he  gives  the  following  reason.  Firstly, 
with  respect  to  the  alleged  diminution  in  the  number 
of  prostitutes  from  7,760  to  3,016,  he  tells  us  that  in  one 
of  the  tables  in  the  report,  the  registered  number  of  pros- 
titutes when  the  Act  came  into  operation  is  given.  Now 
it  appears  from  this,  that,  in  the  stations  of  Portsmouth, 
Devonport,  Sheerness,  Chatham,  Woolwich,  and  Alder- 
shot,  when  the  Act  came  into  operation,  there  were  a 
total  of  1,244  prostitutes  :  and  the  number  remaining  on 
the  register  on  the  26th  March,  1870,  was  no  less  than 
2,236,  a  great  increase  instead  of  a  decrease,  as  alleged. 
The  fraudulent  figure  7,766  given,  as  having  existed  in 
these  towns  at  one  epoch,  includes  all  the  women  who 
have  been  on  the  regular  for  several  years.  It  was  on 
such  statistics  as  these,  that  some  of  the  enthusiatic  medi- 
cal supporters  of  the  Act  relied  on  their  recent  attempts 
to  press  the  extension  of  the  Acts  on  the  House  of 
Commons. 

The  next  allegation  was  that  in  Plymouth  or  the  Devon- 
port  district  the  number  of  prostitutes  has  "  been  reduced 
from  year  to  year,  till  from  1,770  they  have  become  only 
645,  and  that  the  places  of  those  who  left  were  not  sup- 
plied by  new  comers."  Mr.  McLaren  says  the  facts  are 
these — In  place  of  1,770,  there  were  only  203  prostitutes 
when  the  Act  came  into  operation  in  1865,  and  in  place  of 
the  "  steady  and  increasing  diminution  "  alleged  to  havo 
taken  place,  the  numbers  in  1868  had  increased  to  390. 
In  place  of  no  "  new  coiners  "  being  added,  there  were, 
according  to  the  tables,  during  1866,  no  fewer  than  333 
added,  and  179  of  these  formerly  registered  had  left  or 
died.  With  respect  to  the  alleged  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  disease,  Mr.  McLaren  observes  that,  if  we  turn 


to  the  tables,  we  find  for  Chatham  that,  beginning  with 
1866,  the  number  of  cases  sent  to  the  Lock  Hospital  was 
277  ;  in  1867  it  was  463  ;  in  1868  it  was  686 ;  and  in  1869 
it  was  697  ;  and  yet  the  number  of  women  resident  was 
nearly  equal  during  each  year.  It  is  to  be  particularly 
noticed,  says  Mr.  McLaren,  that  in  nearly  every  town  and 
district  there  is  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  disease  in 
1869  over  1868.  Women  were  actually  examined  49, 389 
times,  and  found  free  from  disease  ;  14,268  examinations 
had  a  different  result.  The  report  was  ordered  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  was  furnished  on  Government 
responsibility ;  and  Mr.  McLaren  observes  at  Newcastle 
that,  although  he  had  possessed  rather  a  ravenous  appetite 
for  blue  books  and  other  statistical  documents,  and  had,  in 
various  ways,  dissected  not  a  few  of  them,  he  felt  bound  to 
say  that  this  was  the  most  unfair  and  untruthful  public 
document  it  had  ever  been  his  lot  to  meet  with. 

And  thus  we  leave,  for  the  time,  this  knotty  point  with 
the  remark  that,  if  Mr.  McLaren's  statements  are  as  cor- 
rect as  they  seem  to  be,  Mr.  B.  Hill  and  the  Society  for 
the  Extension  of  the  Acts  will  have  a  hard  fight  even  to 
maintain  the  ground  they  have  won.  For,  after  all,  unless 
the  hygienic  utility  of  the  Acts  were  made  out  to  be  as 
evident  as  the  summer  sun  at  noon-tide  in  a  cloudless  sky, 
these  Acts  could  not  be  long  maintained  in  the  modern 
deluge  of  men  and  women's-rights  movement.  T  he  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  even,  has  damaged  the  chances  of  the 
maintenance  or  extension  of  the  Acts,  since,  as  Mr.  Lowe 
observed  in  Scotland  recently,  it  has  rung  out  the  knell  of 
celibate  standing  armies.  We  shall  be  glad  to  know  what 
statements  can  be  made  to  sustain  or  invalidate  those  mad  e 
by  the  M.P.  for  Edinburgh  in  September  last. 


ffofe  0it  tomrt  Stogie*. 

About  the  "War  and  Wounded 

On  the  25th  ult.,  the  special  correspondent  of  the  Times 
with  the  Crown  Prince's  Army,  visited  the  stores  of  the 
British  Society  for  Help  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded.  Their 
depot  is  at  present  in  the  coachhouse  of  a  mansion  in  the 
Hue  des  Reservoirs,  which  is  filled  with  bales  of  shirts, 
flannels,  medical  and  physical  comforts,  which  are  distri- 
buted by  Mr.  Furley,  who  is  assisted  by  Dr.  Reichel  and 
a  few  soldiers.  All  articles  taken  from  the  store  are  en- 
tered in  a  book,  which  is  signed  by  the  recipient,  and  the 
demands  from  Prince  Pless,  Prince  Putbus,  Prince  of 
Tour  and  Taxis,  and  others  are  numerous  for  the  service 
of  the  hospitals,  the  Bavarians  especially  being  short  of 
many  necessaries.  Indeed,  the  German  hospital  estab- 
lishments do  not  at  all  come  up  to  our  ideas.  The  repre- 
sentative of  each  branch  of  the  National  Associations  does 
the  best  he  can  for  his  own  compatriots,  for  in  Fatherland 
there  are  still  a  variety  of  children — the  Prussian  for  the 
Prussians,  the  Hessian  for  the  Hessians,  the  Bavarian  for 
the  Bavarians,  the  Wurtemberger  for  the  Wurtembergers, 
and  so  on — each  works  for  his  own  compatriots.  Dr. 
Kirchner,  who  is  an  energetic  person,  rules  his  palace  and 
his  hospitals  as  the  Lord  of  the  Silver  Bow  lorded  it  OTOT 
Tenedos.  I  am  not  going,  says  the  correspondent,  to  put 
my  linger  into  the  hot  water  which  the  medical  men  are 
making  in  their  kitchen,  but  it  seems  as  if  a  strict  render- 
ing of  the  rules  of  the  Geneva  Convention  were  not  com- 
patible with  the  views  of  exclusive  control  entertained  by 

the  Prussian  medical  men. 

* 

We  take  some  further  extracts  from  his   letter  :— "  I 
went  round  through  the  Palace   wards  afterwards,  begin- 
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ning  with  those  in  charge  of  the  Dutch  ambulance,  which 
is  admirably  condncted  by  Dr.  Van  der  Velde,  the  Pales- 
tine traveller.  As  might  be  expected,  these  wards  were 
exceedingly  clean  and  neat.  '  Wards,'  indeed  !  The 
first  I  entered  was  the  *  Salle  des  Guerriers  Celebres ' — 
the  ancient  antechamber  to  the  apartment  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour — in  which  were  the  usual  hospital  scenes — a 
Sister  of  Charity  with  a  bowl  in  one  hand  and  a  spoon  in 
the  other  feeding  a  soldier  too  weak  to  rise  ;  a  surgeon 
dressing  a  dreadful  wound  :  '  I'm  trying  to  save  the 
joint,  but  I  fear— still,  it's  a  neat  case.'  The  poor  wretch 
looked  at  the  shattered  bone  as  if  he  more  than  shared 
the  doubt.  Hospital  orderlies  moving  about  the  rows  of 
pale  faces  with  anxious  eyes,  and  above  them  all  these 
brilliant  warriors,  in  theatrical  attitudes  and  glaring  eye- 
balls, following  you  all  over  the  place.  It  was  an  excel- 
lent idea  of  the  Crown  Prince.  He  suggested  the  chang- 
ing of  patients  able  to  be  moved  from  one  room  to  another, 
so  that  the  monotony  of  '  Hoche  for  ever,'  '  Joubert  as 
before,'  and  all  the  rest  of  them  day  after  day,  might  not 
afflict  the  nerves  of  the  sufferers  and  retard  their  cure. 
But.  of  course,  it  could  not  be  carried  out.  On  each  door 
is  a  notice  of  the  Republique  Franchise,  signed  Jules 
Simon,  relating  to  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  hos- 
pital, and  precautions  against  fire." 

•  • 

The  same  writer  says  about  chloroform  :  "  I  wish 
Prussian  surgeons  used  chloroform — that  is,  if  it  be  desira- 
ble in  a  medical  point  of  view.  But  it  is  not  in  favour 
with  them,  nor  is  it  with  the  French.  I  see  in  the  Paris 
papers  specific  directions  for  the  treatment  of  wounds,  in 
which  chloroform  is  objected  to  as  well  as  the  use  of 
perchlurure  of  iron.'  While  I  was  in  one  of  the  Salles 
des  Marechaux,  a  surgeon  wa3  probing  a  gunshot  wound 
in  the  thigh  of  a  man,  who  uttered  such  harrowing  yells 
that  the  Sister  of  Charity — there  is  one  in  each  room — 
turned  and  fled,  a  wounded  man  nearly  burst  into  tears,  and 
all  in  the  ward  were  agitated  except  the  surgeon  and  his 
assistants,  one  of  whom  tried  to  stop  the  outcry  by  putting 
one  hand  on  the  top  of  the  '  patient's  '  head,  and  squeez- 
ing hi3  mouth  and  chin  with  the  other,  till  the  doctor  lost 
his  patience  and  roared  at  the  wretched  sufferer  to  be 
quiet,  applying  a  strong  term  at  the  same  time.  The  yell 
died  into  a  whimpering  moan  still  more  dreadful,  and  I 
retired.  The  doctor  is  a  very  clever  man,  I  am  told,  and 
has  his  hospital  in  capital  order.  And  a  propos  of  him, 
let  me  notice  what  seems  an  illiberality  on  the  part  of  the 
Prussians,  as  well  as  a  folly.  Jews  may  become  regimen- 
tal and  staff  surgeons,  but  the  post  of  Ober-Stabsatzt, 
which  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  our  Deputy  In- 
sp?ctor-General  of  Hospitals,  is  closed  against  them.  So 
if  they  are  fit  for  it  the  State  is  deprived  of  the  services  of 
able  men  in  places  where  they  are  most  needed." 
* 

•  • 

"  I  promised  I  would  not  dwell  on  hospital  scenes,  and 
I  shall  refrain  from  the  description  of  the  linked  misery 
which  extends  along  three  sides,  as  you  remember,  of  the 
centre  in  the  rez-dechausse — fourteen  rooms,  with  their 
arrays  of  painted  warriors.  But  there  are  '  cases  '  enough, 
some  '  very  curious.'  A  peculiarity  about  curious  cases, 
I  observe,  is,  that  the  surgeon  generally,  if  not  invariably, 
says,  'He  can't  live  very  long.'  And  no  wonder — 
'  time  was  when  brains  were  out  that  men  would  die.' 
Well  if  it  were  always  so." 

»  » 

"  One  man  was  alive  with  a  "ball  lodged  in  his  brain  ; 
he  had  even  been  conscious.  Another  had  the  side  of  his 
skull  clean  carried  off  by  a  bit  of  shell ;  a  third  in  a  ward 
all  by  himself  was— but  no  !  It  was  too  horrible.  The 
man  was  in  mania,  and  Mr.  Furley  (who  was  with  me)  and 
I  hurried  into  the  next  ward,  whence  an  orderly  was  sent 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  over  the  *  case.' " 

• 

•  ♦ 

"  The  gallery  of  Louis  XIII.,  of  the  Admirals  of  France, 
and  so  on  all  round,  are  filled  with   wounded  men  to  the 


end  till  we  come  to  the  officers'  rooms.  My  first  glance 
was  at  the  bed  on  the  left  as  you  enter.  I  had  seen  a 
gallant  captain  of  Artillery  lying  there  the  last  time  I 
visited  it,  which  was  in  company  with  Count  von  Gortz,  of 
Schlitz,  and  had  witnessed  his  reception  of  a  little  deputa- 
tion from  the  men  of  his  battery,  who  had  come  in  from 
Plessis-Picquet  to  see  how  their  officer  was  getting  on. 
The  bed  was  empty.  I  was  quite  relieved  to  hear  from  a 
Bavarian  officer  sitting  up,  with  one  leg  left,  that  the  artil- 
leryman, who  had  only  lost  the  greater  part  of  one  of  his 
thighs,  had  been  sent  away  to  complete  his  cure  at  home. 
The  suites  upstairs  in  the  palace,  or  Chateau  as  it  is  more 
generally  styled,  are  occupied  in  the  same  way  as  those 
below.  There  is  at  least  silence  in  the  rooms,  broken  only 
by  the  whispers  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  voices  of  chap- 
lains by  the  bedsides,  and  the  rustling  of  newspapers,  which 
are  eagerly  read  by  the  wounded  ;  but  the  rooms  are 
draughty  and  cold,  and  as  winter  increases  in  harshness 
there  will  be  difficulties  in  ventilating  the  wards." 


The  following  extract  from  a  letter  dated  Oct.  29,  from 
Mr.  H.  W.  Page,  one  of  the  assistant-surgeons  to  the  In- 
ternational Field  Hospital  at  Bingen-on-the-Rhine,  ap- 
peared in  the  Times  of  the  31st  ultimo  : — 

"  Last  night,  amid  a  storm  unparalleled  for  its  violence, 
and  such  as  I  never  shall  forget,  which  rose  as  suddeuly 
as  it  departed,  alter  forty-five  minutes'  duration,  the  whole 
hospital  was  swept  off  the  face  of  the  earth.  Never  was 
such  a  scene—  never  such  agony  !  If  it  was  awful  for 
wounded  men,  without  shoes  or  stockings,  with  nothing 
1  but  their  blankets,  which  in  a  second  were  drenched,  to 
turn  out  and  be  exposed  to  the  elements,  it  was  even 
worse  for  the  sick.  Imagine  a  typhoid  fever  patient,  for 
whom  it  is  almost  fatal  to  move  in  bed,  having  to  take  up 
his  bed  and  walk.  The  storm  began  at  8.15  p.m.,  and  not 
till  1  this  morning  did  we  succeed  in  housing  the  unfor- 
tunate creatures  in  the  operation  room,  in  the  porters 
lodge,  and  in  the  hotel.  The  wonder  is  that  they  all 
lived  through  it.  To-day,  what  a  wreck  !  Nearly  every 
roof  is  stripped,  and  the  people  declare  they  never  re- 
member such  a  storm.  The  rest  I  leave  to  your  imagina- 
tion." 


Tne  School  Boards. 
Amoxg  the  names  we  have  mentioned  as  candidates  for 
seats  on  the  School  Boards  in  London  districts  are  Dr. 
Lankester,  Miss  Garrett,  and  Dr.  Edmonds.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  many  of  our  professional  brethren  may  obtain 
such  posts.  The  knowledge  of  physiology  is  further 
back  than  any  other  kind  of  knowledge,  and  medical 
men  and  women  alone  are  aware  of  the  immense  import- 
ance of  the  topics  contained  in  the  science  of  hygiene, 
public  and  private.  Morality  is  but  the  art  which  teaches 
us  to  live  and  let  others  live  a  healthy  existence. 


Professor  Cairnes  on  Philosophy  in  France. 
A  few  weeks  ago  we  endeavoured,  in  a  leading  article, 
to  show  how  important  the  study  of  true  philosophy  was 
to  nations  and  individuals.  That  Professor  Cairnes  is  of 
like  opinion  we  glean  from  an  admirable  lecture  delivered 
by  that  distinguished  gentleman  (who  is  a  native  of 
Drogheda,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Political  Economy 
in  Galway)  at  University  College  on  the  evening  of 
November  1st  Mr.  Cairnes,  as  many  persons  know,  has 
had  the  distinguished  honour  of  having  been  permitted 
to  edit  the  last  edition  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  work  '•  On  the 
Principles  of  Political  Economy."  Speaking,  the  other 
evening,  of  the  causes  of  the  present  war  in  France,  he 
justly,  we  think,  attributed  that  horrible  event  to  the 
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low  state  of  the  science  of  political  economy  in  France, 
and  to  the  exaggerated  views  entertained  by  so  many  of 
the  working-classes  as  to  the  capabilities  of  communism. 
"  It  was  the  fear  of  socialism  and  communism,"  said  the 
learned  Professor,  "  which  reconciled  the  mass  of  the 
proprietors  and  capitalists  in  France  to  the  iron  rule  of  a 
despotic  government ;  and  this  again  led  to  dreams  of 
conquest  and  dissolution  of  manners."  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  asserting  that  Mr.  Cairnes  is  the  ablest  political 
economist  Ireland  has  ever  seen. 

Warts  and  their  Removal. 

A  correspondent  complimenting  us  upon  some  of  our 
recent  annotations  gives  us  the  particulars  of  his  treatment 
of  simple  warts  when  there  is  nothing  more  than  simple 
hypertrophy  of  the  papillae  and  skin.  He  tells  us  he  is 
uniformly  successful,  even  where  the  ordinary  methods  of 
treatment  in  use  have  signally  failed,  of  curing  warts  by 
passing  through  their  base  a  double  piece  of  silk  by  means 
of  a  straight  needle  saturated  with  creosote,  and  tied  on 
either  side  of  the  wart.  The  wart  being  doubly  tied  from 
centre  to  circumference  a  hole  is  made  in  the  middle,  and 
if  the  wart  does  not  speedily  fall  off,  some  fresh  creosote 
on  charpie  can  be  introduced.  "  This  treatment,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  effectually  removes  the  wart  and  destroys  the  root, 
so  that  there  is  never  reproduction  occurring  on  the  site 
of  the  old  wart,  so  usual  after  the  common  remedies,  had 
recourse  to,  I  have  employed  the  creosote  silk  ligatures  for 
warts  of  the  eyelids  with  uniform  success,  aud  none  are  so 
liable  to  return." 


Vaccina-phobia. 
The  following  is  too  good  to  be  ignored  : — 

"  On  Friday,  at  the  Preston  Police-court,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Doody,  Primitive  Methodist  Minister,  was  charged  by  Mr. 
W.  Pinder,  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  with  refusing 
to  have  a  child  vaccinated.  Mr.  Edelston,  for  the  defen- 
dant, said  he  felt  himself  in  duty  bound  to  his  child  to  set 
himself  against  the  law,  not  in  a  perverse  or  defiant  spirit,  but 
because  some  years  ago  he  had  a  very  fine  child  vaccinated, 
after  which  symptoms  of  a  painful  nature  made  their  appear- 
ance, and  the  child  died  ;  and  a  neighbour's  child  that  had 
been  vaccinated  with  the  virus  from  his  child,  also  died. 
Othor  facts  of  a  similar  kind  had  since  come  to  Mr.  Doody's 
knowledge,  and  something  was,  therefore,  due  to  his  feelings 
under  the  circumstances,  as  he  feared  that  if  the  child  in 
question  were  vaccinated  the  same  fatal  results  would  follow. 
Mr.  Watson  submitted  that  the  bench  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Mr.  Doody's  conscientious  motive.  The  law  was  particularly 
explicit,  and  there  was  an  obligation  on  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians to  see  that  it  was  put  in  force.  After  a  short  consulta- 
tion on  the  bench,  Mr.  Benson  (the  chairman),  said  they  deeply 
sympathised  with  Mr.  Doody,  but  it  was  incumbent  on  them 
to  carry  out  the  Act.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, they  had  determined  to  limit  the  penalty  to  the 
fine  of  Is.,  in  default  the  defendant  to  be  imprisoned  one  day. 
The  rev.  gentleman  said  ho  declined  to  pay." 

It  should  have  been  stated  of  what  disease  the  first 
child  did  die  from.  It  should  not  be  a  case  of  propter  hoc 
because  post  hoc,  but  then  these  are  the  kind  of  people — 
the  quack  religious — so  cheerful  of  spirit,  with  countenance 
beaming  with  holy  things  who  make  martyrs  of  themselves 
on  every  trifling  occasion,  who  blow  presumptuous  con- 
ceit and  ignorance  from  would-be  celestial  pairs  of  bellows, 
which  turn  out  very  terrestrial  for  all  that,  and  very  selfish 
in  motive  when  the  truth  is  known,  not  unfrequently 
having  for  their  object  the  arousing  of  sympathy  for  per- 
forming the  Master's  work  so  well  in  disobeying  the  law, 


creating  disaffection  and  teaching  to  their  flock  the  prac- 
tical lesson  and  example  of  disobedience.  A  few  days' 
imprisonment  is  no  punishment  for  them.  They  elicit 
sympathy,  presents  are  heaped  upon  the  precious  baby's 
head,  who  may  live  on  to  destroy  thousands  in  the  future 
by  propagating  variola,  because  of  its  father's  combination 
of  ignorance,  obstinacy,  and  hypocrisy  ;  or  papa  gets  em- 
broidered slippers,  and  pulpit-cushions  to  keep  his  holy 
marrow-bones  from  aching  in  the  act  of  devotion  and  re- 
verence, or  what  is  more  usual,  often  the  stage  of  martyr- 
dom, he  is  invited  to  a  public  piety  tea-gathering,  and 
stuffed  with  sally-lunns  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
infusion  of  mixed  congou  and  Assam  in  sympathy  with 
his  police-court  manifestation,  in  approval  of  his  public 
act  (which  the  Great  Unpaid  on  the  bench  wink  at), 
of  disobedience  in  not  only  successfully  evading,  but  with  a 
flourish  of  a  parson's  trumpet  despising  and  over-riding 
the  law.  Magistrates  have  no  right  to  deal  leniently  with 
such  offenders.  The  more  educated  the  greater  the  offence, 
as  in  other  criminal  acts,  and  the  greater  the  punishment, 
say  we,  should  await  all  such  scheming  defaulters  ac- 
cordingly. 

Parsley-Pie. 
Introductory  to  facts  we  are  about  to  record,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  Parsley-pie  is  a  very 
popular  dish  with  the  humbler  classes  of  South  Devon 
and  of  Cornwall  generally.  The  pie  made  of  meat  and 
parsley  is  brought  to  table,  a  central  piece  of  crust  cut  out 
and  as  much  cream  poured  in  as  the  dish  will  conveniently 
hold,  altogether  then  the  pie  is  very  rich  and  savoury,  and 
most  popular.  An  unfortunate  occurrence  happened  a 
week  ago  to  a  family  who  had  prepared  for  dinner,  and 
freely  partook  of,  parsley-pie  ;  a  young  girl  gathered  the 
parsley  and  nothing  unusual  was  noticed  until  the  nar- 
cotic action  of  conium  manifested  itself  a  short  time  after 
dinner.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  doctor,  a  respected  cor- 
respondent of  ours,  he  had  the  parsley  bed  or  border  exa- 
mined, when  some  plants  of  hemlock  were  found  growing 
luxuriantly  amongst  the  parsley.  There  was  no  longer 
any  hesitation  about  attributing  the  anodyne  and  sickly 
feelings  of  his  patients  to  the  eating  of  hemlock.  Emetics 
were  freely  administered  and  followed  by  stimulants,  when 
all  recovered  except  the  youngest  child,  who  rallied  for  a 
few  days,  but  ultimately  sank  from  peri-pn*umonm  notha. 
Had  the  parsley  been  used  as  a  flavouring  in  broth,  the 
smell  and  taste  of  this  virulent  poison  might  have  been 
detected  earlier.  It  (the  hemlock)  grew  up  in  a  new  bed 
of  parsley,  so  that  it  is  to  be  inferred  the  seed  was  adul- 
terated witli  it.  It  behoves  seed-merchants  to  guar  I 
against  any  mixture  of  the  umbelliferoa  seeds,  and  all  who 
keep  gardens  and  cultivate  parsley  to  examine  the  beds 
that  no  accidental  introduction  of  a  destructive  agent  may 
take  place.  The  deep  green  shining,  tripennate  leaf,  with 
furrowed  sheathing  petioles,  readily  contrasts  with  the 
parsley,  and  the  undulating  crenulated  ridges  without 
vittce  of  the  fruit  at  once  distinguish  it  from  others  of  its 
class,  irrespective  of  its  pungent  odour. 

Finding  that  the  finances  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital 
an;  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,  Sir  Edward  U.  Jodrcll  has 
sent  to  the  secretary  n  cheque  for  £1,000,  and  an  intima- 
tion that  his  subscription  will  be  increased  from  ten  to 
twenty  guineas  per  annum. 
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Public  Convalescent  Homes. 
The  machinery  which  is,  or  rather  ought  to  be,  in  use 
for  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  appears  to  us  to  be 
entirely  deficient  in  dealing  with  one  of  the  most  con- 
tagious and  fatal  of  our  epidemics,  and  it  seems  to  us 
that  it  i3  quite  necessary  that  some  special  provision 
should  be  made,  even  if  all  the  powers  now  provided  for 
confining  the  malady  to  the  smallest  area  were  put  in 
force.  There  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  provision  made 
by  any  system  of  sanitation  for  the  isolation  of  patients 
recovering  from  scarlatina,  and  the  result  is  that  every 
case  discharged  from  hospital  as  cured  becomes  itself  a 
nucleus  for  the  spread  of  the  disease.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  to  expect  that  poor  parents  can  keep  a  con- 
valescent child  from  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  family, 
and  it  really  seems  as  if  it  would  be  better  that  the  pa- 
tient should  never  be  separated  from  the  family  than  that 
he  should  be  taken  away  only  to  return  in  a  month 
charged  with  fresh  contagion.  Scarlatina  ia  indeed  the 
only  disease  which  so  completely  saturates  the  patient 
with  the  infection  that  there  is  great  danger  of  commu- 
nication with  other  persons  during  the  period  of  conva- 
lescence, and  there  should  be,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in 
providing  a  convalescent  home  for  such  cases. 


Sanitation  in  Manchester. 

The  causes  of  the  high  rate  of  mortality  which  pre- 
vails in  Manchester  wa3  brought  forcibly  under  the  notice 
of  the  inhabitants  by  Dr.  Lankester  last  week. 

The  present  rate  of  mortality  in  that  city  he  said  was 
37  per  1,000,  almost  the  highest  in  the  list  of  those  towns 
where  the  mortality  was  the  greatest.  The  death-rate  in 
Manchester  had  been  less  than  33  per  1,000,  and  in  Liver- 
pool less  than  36,  and  it  always  rose  and  fell  according  to 
the  activity  displayed  by  the  local  authorities.  Improved 
sanitary  regulations  and  a  better  supply  of  water  largely 
decreased  the  death-rate.  At  Barnard  Castle,  with  a 
population  of  10,000,  the  mortality  had  decreased  from 
33  per  1,000  to  25  since  the  improved  drainage  and  water 
supply  to  that  town.  In  this  way  eighty  persons  less  died 
every  year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  to  health.  He 
calculated  that  where  there  was  one  fatal  case  of  disease 
there  were  forty  persons  attacked.  Think  of  eighty  times 
forty  in  a  little  town  like  Barnard  Castle.  Think  of  the 
agony,  pain,  and  anxiety  relieved. 


The  Brown  Bequest. 
It  is  announced  that  the  University  of  London  is  at 
length  able  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  Brown  be- 
quest, and  will  shortly  acquire  the  necessary  ground  and 
buildings  for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  remembered  that  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  was  willed  to  the  University 
for  the  purpose  of  building  an  hospital  for  sick  animals, 
and  it  was  provided  that  if  the  University  failed  within 
a  given  period  to  avail  themselves  of  the  bequest,  it 
Bhould  pass  to  the  University  of  Dublin  for  other  pur- 
poses. When  the  time  specified  was  about  to  expire,  the 
University  of  London  quietly  introduced  a  Bill  into  Par- 
liament to  enable  them  to  go  outside  the  instructions  of 
the  testator  in  their  allocation  of  the  money  ;  but  the 
University  of  Dublin  was  awake  to  the  move,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  defeating  it,  and  the  London  University  is  now 
under  the  necessity  of  employing  the  bequest  as  they 
were  directed  sooner  than  lose  it  altogether. 


The  Fever  Certificates  of  the  University  of 
Dublin. 

We  understand  that  two  modifications  will  probably  be 
made  in  the  details  of  the  regulations  respecting  certifi- 
cates of  attendance  on  fever  cases,  recently  issued  by  the 
Medical  Registrar  of  the  University  of  Dublin— > 

1st.  The  forty-eight  attendances  recorded  at  hospital 
may  be  either  on  bedside  instruction  or  on  formal  clinical 
lectures  delivered  in  the  theatre. 

2nd.  If  in  any  case  there  be  an  objection  to  give  the 
names  of  the  fever  patients  (as,  for  example,  if  they  be 
pay  patients),  a  number  may  be  substituted  for  a  name  in 
the  return. 

The  dates  of  attendance  and  nature  of  fever  are  con- 
sidered to  be  absolutely  necessary  if  the  certificate  ia  to 
be  a  bonaf.de  one 

Female  Medical  Students  and  the  Infirmary. 
The  female  medical  students  attending  the  Edinburgh 
University  having  recently  applied  for  tickets  of  admission 
to  the  infirmary,  the  question  whether  such  tickets  should 
be  issued,  was  referred  t  a  the  managers,  and  that  board,  at 
its  meeting  on  Monday  week  decided  in  the  negative. 


Contagious  Diseases  Act. 
These  Acts  were  set  in  operation  at  Winchester  on  the 
6th  of  January  last.  During  the  first  quarter  the  number 
found  diseased  among  those  subjected  to  these  Acts  was 
nearly  40  per  cent. ;  but  their  seclusion  has  eliminated  the 
sources  of  contagion  so  rapidly  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
present  month  (October)  no  diseased  persons  were  found 
at  the  periodical  examination,  and  not  a  single  case  of  the 
diseases  against  which  these  Acts  are  directed  was  under 
treatment  in  the  Military  Hospital  at  Winchester. 

Professor  Alexander  Simpson's  Inaugural 

Address. 
The  Introductory  Address  of  Professor  A.  Simpson 
(Sir  James  Simpson's  successor  in  the  chair  of  Midwifery) 
was  the  occasion  of  one  of  the  most  disorderly — not  to  say 
disgraceful— exhibitions  ever  witnessed.  Some  demon- 
strations of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  students  had  been 
expected,  but  few,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  were  prepared  for 
the  systematic  violation  of  order  and  decency  that  did 
take  place.  In  the  interval  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Professor,  the  students — and  chiefly  a  knot  who  had  taken 
up  their  station  in  the  upper  benches,  and  who  made 
themselves  disagreeably  conspicuous  all  through  the  pro- 
ceedings— amused  themselves  by  throwing  peas,  exploding 
crackers,  singing,  and  in  various  other  ways.  When 
Professor  Simpson  entered  the  room,  accompanied  by  the 
Lord  Provost,  the  Principal,  and  several  members  of  the 
Senatus,  he  was  immediately  greeted  with  a  storm  of  howls 
and  hisses,  which,  however,  were  eventually  drowned  in 
the  cheers  of  the  main  body  of  the  audience.  His  opening 
remarks,  and  almost  every  succeeding  sentence,  were  but 
so  many  signals  for  fresh  outbursts  of  noise,  aided  by 
what  seemed  to  be  an  organised  tramping  of  feet  in  the 
upper  benches,  and  varied  by  occasional  peas  and  crackers. 
This  lasted  for  some  time,  in  spite  of  cries  of  "  Shame  " 
and  "Order''  from  the  better  disposed  of  the  audience, 
till  at  length  the  Principal  rose  and  appealed  to  the 
students  to  give  the  lecturer  a  fair  hearing.     This  appeal 
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had  but  little  effect.  The  uproar  and  tramping  were  re- 
sumed with  as  much  vigour  as  ever ;  and  at  one  time 
there  seemed  to  be  a  fair  prospect  of  a  fight,  for  one  of 
the  "disorderlies,"  who  had  drawn  down  upon  himself 
the  indignation  of  those  surrounding  him  and  was  threat- 
ened with  ejection,  stuck  his  bonnet  upon  his  head,  and 
appeared  to  be  defying  them  to  do  their  worst.  Another 
individual  managed  to  gain  access  to  the  garret  over  the 
class-room,  and  added  to  the  confusion  by  shouting  through 
the  grating  overhead,  but  one  of  the  officials  quietly 
turned  the  key  upon  him,  and  left  him  in  durance  till  he 
could  be  consigned  at  leisure  to  the  justice  of  the  authori- 
ties. In  the  lecture-room  itself  a  new  feature  was  intro- 
duced to  increase  the  disturbance,  and  from  various 
quarters  the  melodious  voice  of  the  bird  "  that  is  the 
trumpet  to  the  morn"  was  produced  with  such  accuracy 
of  imitation  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  performers 
must  have  studied  very  successfully  in  the  farm-yard. 
Professor  Simpson  again  paused  in  his  address,  and 

Professor  Christison  rose  and  entreated  the  students  to 
give  a  fair  hearing. 

The  address  was  then  resumed,  and  though  the  noise 
and  interruption  continued  at  intervals,  it  was  hardly  so 
violent  and  sustained  as  it  had  been  previously.  It  is 
only  right  to  say  that  the  disturbance  came  chiefly  from 
a  small  but  persevering  body  of  the  students,  and  that 
the  great  majority  were  inclined  to  give  Dr.  Simpson  a 
fair  hearing.  The  hissing  was  renewed  when  the  Professor 
left  the  class-room. 


Re-opening  of  the  Army  Medical  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  an  examination  of 
candidates  for  Commissions  in  the  Medical  Department  of 
Her  Majesty's  Army  will  be  held  in  London  in  the  course 
of  February  next,  and  of  which  particulars  as  to  date,  &c, 
have  not  yet  been  advertised. 

"We  understand  that  there  will  be  between  twenty  and 
thirty  vacancies  to  be  filled  up. 

A  chemical  society,  has  been  established  at  Zurich  under 
the  presidency  oi  Dr.  Wislicenus. 

The  Physical  Laboratory  lately  built  at  Oxford  is  opened 
this  term  for  practical  instruction  in  physics,  under  the 
suparintendence  of  Professors  R.  B.  Clifton,  F.R.S.,  assisted 
by  two  demonstrators. 


The  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  have  expended 
about  2,000£.  in  draining  the  College  park.  Situate  as  the 
park  is,  in  the  very  centre  of  the  city,  its  drainage  will 
confer  a  considerable  benefit  on  the  city. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  London  Pharmaceutical 
Society  will  be  held  on  December  7th,  at  eight  o'clock. 
The  following  paper  will  be  read  : — "  Pharmacy  in  the 
United  States."    By  Mr.  Robert  Howden. 


The  "Woman's  Hospital  and  Medical  College  at  Phila- 
delphia has  existed  twenty  years.  Attached  are  dissect- 
ing-rooms and  a  large  dispensary  for  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children.  There  are  four  male  and  four  fe- 
male professors,  and  the  cost  for  education  is  about  .£50. 


Small-pox  is  raging  among  the  Indians  in  Canada. 

Dr.  Liebkeich  is  now  in  London,  and  is  frequently  to 
be  seen  at  the  Moorfields  Hospital. 


The  British  Medical  Benevolent  Fund  seems  languish- 
ing. Medical  men  are,  we  fear,  not  rich  enough  to  sub- 
scribe much  to  the  Fund. 

The  Edinburgh  students  seem  likely  to  renew  the  scenes 
caused  by  the  evidence  of  Tardieu  in  Paris  on  the  occasion 
of  the  entry  of  Dr.  Simpson  into  his  new  duties. 


Surgeon  John  Caldwell,  R.N.,  and  Assistant-Sur- 
geon W.  H.  Putsey,  R  N.,  have  been  appointed  to  take 
medical  charge  of  the  detachment  of  300  marines  which 
has  been  despatched  to  China. 


"We  understand  that  the  Managers  of  the  Edinburgh 
Infirmary  have  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  if  beds 
can  be  allocated  to  Dr.  Thomas  Keith,  for  the  purpose  of 
performing  '4the  operation  of  ovariotomy,  with  which  his 
name  is  associated.  For  many  years  past,  Dr.  Keith  has 
kept  up  an  hospital  at  his  own  expense,  and  has  performed 
the  operation  in  question  for  the  101st  time,  with  remark- 
able success. 


It  is  our  painful  duty  to  record  in  another  column,  the 
deaths  of  Mr.  C.  Loe,  Surgeon  of  Leeds,  his  son's  wife  and 
daughter  in  the  short  space  of  a  fortnight.  The  deceased 
gentlemen  held  the  appointment  of  medical  officer  to  the 
Leeds  Public  Dispensary  ;  and  thi*  terrible  calamity  is 
greatly  felt  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  and  his  family 
have  long  resided. 


Professor  Kelland  in  a  letter  to  an  Edinburgh  paper 
states,  that  five  ladies  competed  for  Lady  Amberley's 
Scholarship  for  female  medical  students.  The  number  of 
the  papers  which  the  five  sent  in  was  twenty-eight — each 
lady  professing  five  of  the  prescribed  subjects,  and  one  pro- 
fessing as  many  as  seven.  The  total  number  of  marks  on 
the  twenty-eight  papers  was  1,974,  or  an  average  of  up- 
wards of  70  per  cent.  The  marking  was  as  follows  : — 
One  paper  was  marked  100  per  cent.  ;  two,  90  to  99  ;  eight, 
80  to  89  ;  five,  70  to  79  ;  six,  60  to  69  ;  six,  below  60. 
None  failed. 


In  a  meeting  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland 
Branch  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  on  Oct.  19th, 
Dr.  Dogson  mentioned  that  he  had  used  very  large  dosea 
of  succus  conii  in  chorea  with  good  effect.  lie  had  him- 
self taken  as  much  as  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  succus. 
Dr.  McLaren,  of  Carlisle,  speaking  of  nitrous-oxide  gas, 
mentioned  that  two  fatal  cas.es  are  on  record,  in  one  of 
which  the  lungs  of  the  patient  were  full  of  tubercles.  Dr. 
Elliot,  of  Carlisle,  speaks  greatly  in  favour  of  the  stomach 
pump  in  cases  of  opium  poisoning. 

Dr.  Althaus  observes  that  there  are  many  cases  of 
palsy  which  present  insensibly  to  Faradisation,  both  mus- 
cular and  cutaneous,  and  perfect  excitability  to  galvanisation 
in  the  paralysed  limb.  It  has  been  found  by  the  researches 
of  aome  German  experimenters,  that  nerves  and  muscles 
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obey  totally  different  laws  in  this  respect ;  that,  soon  after 
an  injury  to  the  motive  nerves  has  taken  place,  the  excita- 
bility of  the  nerves  seems  to  be  completely  gone,  not  only 
to  the  induced,  but  also  to  the  continuous  current,  while 
the  muscles  only  lose  their  excitability  to  the  induced, 
but  not  to  the  continuous,  current  It  is,  therefore,  of  no 
use  whatever  to  treat  cases  of  this  kind  with  the  handy 
little  machines  furnishing  an  interrupted  (induced)  cur- 
rent, but  they  should  be  treated  exclusively  by  means  of 
the  continuous  current. 


The  election  of  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  James 
Barker  resigned,  took  place  on  Thursday  last.  As  we 
mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  the  candidates  were  Dr. 
Mapother,  Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  College,  Dr. 
Robert  Smith,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  of 
Dublin,  Dr.  Kirkpatrick,  Surgeon  to  the  North  Union, 
and  Dr.  Darby,  President  of  the  Irish  Medical  Associa- 
tion. The  contest  for  the  vacant  office  was  keen,  and  as 
the  supporters  of  each  candidate  attended  in  force,  the 
assemblage  of  Fellows  was  unusually  large  for  a  casual 
election.  One  hundred  and  one  votes  were  recorded,  and 
the  scrutiny  showed  a  considerable  majority  in  favour  of 
Dr.  Mapother,  the  numbers  being  as  follows  : — 

Dr.  Mapother 37 

Dr.  Kirkpatrick 26 

Dr.  Smith 

Dr.  Darby 16 

Scarlet  Fever. 
The  Times  has  devoted  its  columns  at  great  length  to 
a  disquisition  on  scarlet  fever,  from  which  we  quote  the 
following  statistics  : — The  continued  prevalence  and  the 
great  fatality  of  scarlet  fever  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
especially  in  the  London  registration  district,  are  such  as 
to  call  for  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  classes  of  the 
public.  In  order  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  disease  in  the  two  years 
1863  and  1 864  destroyed  in  England  alone  more  than 
60,000  persons.  In  1869  the  number  of  victims  in  London 
amounted  to  5,803.  In  the  quarter  ending  on  the  30th  of 
June  in  the  present  year  the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  in 
Lond«n  were  1,076,  and  in  England  and  Wales  5,973  ; 
and  the  number  registered  in  London  has  lately  been 
about  200  weekly.  The  disease  varies  so  much  in  cha- 
racter and  severity,  is  sometimes  so  slight  and  sometimes 
so  malignant,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  any  defi- 
nite proportion  between  mortality  and  prevalence.  If  we 
assume  this  proportion  to  be  1  in  12 — an  estimate  that 
would  probably  not  be  very  far  from  the  truth — it  follows 
that  there  have  existed  in  London  during  a  single  quarter 
nearly  13,000  cases,  each  one  of  which,  whether  trivial  or 
fatal,  would  be  a  new  source  of  infection  to  the  district 
in  which  it  occurred.  Putting  the  matter  in  another 
form,  and  allowing  each  patient  a  fortnight  of  insectious 
activity,  we  may  say  that  London  maintains  a  permanent 
stock  of  2,000  centres  of  contagion. 


SCOTLAND. 


The  Managers  of  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  have  declined 
to  issue  tickets  of  admission  to  the  female  medical 
students 

The  Winter  Session  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  was  opened  on  the  1st.  Dr.  Joseph  Bell 
delivered  the  Introductory  Add: 

Dr.  Matthews  Dcxcax  commenced  his  Winter  Course 
of  Lectures  "  On  Midwifery,"  on  Monday.  The  lecturer 
met  with  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  from  a  large  and 
attentive  audience. 


The  Winter  Session  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
was  opened  on  the  2nd  inst.  by  an  address  from  Principal 
Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Bart. 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  PROF.  SIMPSON. 

The  recent  appointment  of  Dr.  Alexander  Simpson  in  the 
place  of  his  distinguished  uncle,  as  Professor  of  Midwifery  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  at  the  time  was  received 
with  so  indignant  an  outcry  in  Scotland,  has  borne  its  legiti- 
mate and  most  desirable  fruit  in  a  powerful  movement  for  the 
reform  of  the  Board  of  Curators  by  whom  the  appointment 
was  made. 

At  the  statutory  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  General  Council 
held  last  week,  Mr.  Alkxandek  Gibson,  advocate,  moved  : — 

' '  That  a  representation  be  made  to  the  University  Court, 
urging  the  desirableness  of  a  change  in  the  constitution  of  tha 
Board  of  Curators,  with  a  view  to  its  being  made  more  repre- 
sentative of  the  different  bodies  of  which  the  Univer- 
composed,  and  better  adapted  for  the  function  of  selecting 
persons  to  fill  high  scientific  and  educational  appointments," 

This  motion  was  aimed  at  the  Town  Council,  who,  strange 
to  say,  have  the  appointment  of  four  out  of  seven  of  the  elec- 
tors to  University  Professorships,  and,  in  the  manner  of  Town 
Councils,  have  jocbed,  in  the  first  instance,  the  appointment 
of  the  Curators,  and,  secondly,  the  election  of  Professors. 

Mr.  Gibson  said  the  time  was  when  the  Town  Council 
looked  to  gentlemen  outside  their  own  body  ;  but  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  they  had  confined  their  election  of  Curators 
to  members  of  their  own  body  ;  and  on  several  occasions, 
where  there  were  marked  differences  of  opinion,  they  found 
that  the  four  Town  Council  Curators  on  the  one  side  and  the 
three  University  Curators  on  the  other. 

Professor  Calderwood  said  he  had  had  an  opportunity — 
not  a  very  comfortable  one  for  any  man — of  going  through  a 
canvass  for  two  Chairs  ;  and  he  had  thus  had  occasion  to 
judge,  from  personal  experience,  of  what  could  be  said  by 
those  who  were  electors  for  those  Chairs.  He  had  not  found 
any  individual  on  those  bodies  who  professed  himself  able  to 
judge,  personally,  as  to  the  claims  of  the  candidates — (hear, 
hear) — and  he  was  quite  satisfied  the  Council  would  acknow- 
ledge that  no  man,  who  had  any  proper  understanding  of  what 
University  appointments  implied,  would  at  all  presume  to  say 
that  he  was  competent  to  form  any  such  judgment.  In  re- 
gard to  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of  Curators,  he  thought 
all  the  members  of  Council  were  prepared  to  allow  that  any 
board  constituted  of  four  gentlemen  from  one  body,  and  three 
from  another,  was  badly  constituted.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
thought  they  were  all  unanimous  in  thinking  that,  whatever 
should  be  the  constitution,  four  from  one  quarter  and  three 
from  another  might  breed  dispute  and  faction.  He  moved,  as 
an  amendment,  "  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider 
what  changes  may  be  desirable  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Board  of  Curators,  to  prepare  a  definite  plan,  and  to  submit 
the  same  to  next  meeting,  with  a  view  to  further  steps  by 
this  Council." 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Purs  seconded  the  amendment.  He  was 
quite  sure  there  was  not  in  the  Council  an  individual  who 
would  say  that  matters  should  remain  as  they  were.  The  fact 
was  that  the  present  was  the  worst  possible  system  of  patron- 
age ;  and  that  a  change  could  not  be  made  without  being  for 
the  better.  The  Town  Council  of  old  administered  the 
patronage  much  better  than  the  Court  of  Curators.  (Ap- 
plause.)" The  election  of  Professors  should  be  put  in  the 
hands  of  educated  men — men  whose  minds  had  been  cultivated 
by  study,  and  who  might  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  knowing 
what  sort  of  persons  should  hold  academical  appointments. 
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No  one  could  have  watched  the  proceedings  of  the  Town 
Council  in  selecting  representatives  for  the  Curatorial  Board 
without  feeling  that  the  Council  had  been  gradually  making 
matters  worse  and  worse.  At  one  time  the  members  of  Council 
appointed  as  curators  eminent  men  not  connected  with  their 
own  body  ;  but  a  resolution  was  afterwards  passed  that  they 
would  do  so  no  longer — that  in  future  they  would  confine  their 
choice  entirely  to  their  own  ranks. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wood  occupied  the  peculiar  r6le  of  defender 
of  the  Town  Council,  and  pointed  out  that  the  University  had 
continued  to  exist  since  the  year  1588  under  the  arrangement 
of  the  Town  Council,  and  argued  that  it  might  safely  go  on 
as  heretofore. 

Mr.  Gibson  withdrew  his  motion  in  favour  of  the  amend- 
ment, which  passed  nem.  dis. 

It  seems  to  us  to  have  been  hardly  necessary  to  elaborate 
the  question  as  the  speakers  did.  There  could  be  but  two 
reasons  for  leaving  the  appointment  of  Academic  Chairs  in  the 
hands  of  the  Town  Council — that  they  were  the  persons  most 
competent  to  judge,  and  that,  though  not  the  most  competent, 
they  had  discharged  the  duty  satisfactorily. 

The  unfitness  of  a  Town  Councillor  as  such  to  appraise 
scientific  talent  and  erudition  may  be  conceded — that  they 
have  not  done  so  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  is  proved. 

Having  then  neither  suitability  nor  efficiency  to  plead,  they 
ought  not,  we  conceive,  to  be  maintained  in  the  exercise  of 
so  responsible  a  duty. 


GENERAL    COUNCIL    OF    THE    UNIVERSITY    OF 
EDINBURGH. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
boro'  was  occupied  with  a  lengthened  discussion  on  Female 
Medicine. 

THE   MEDICAL   EDUCATION   OF   WOMEN. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  Vice-Chancellor  that  an  ad- 
dress from  160  students  of  medicine  had  been  forwarded  to 
him,  Professor  Crum-Brown  moved — 

"That  whereas  last  year  a  resolution  was  passed  in  favour 
of  the  medical  education  of  women  in  the  University  ;  and 
whereas  it  is  found  that  under  the  present  regulations  of  the 
University  Court  such  education  is  practically  impossible,  the 
General  Council  represent  to  the  University  Court  t!ie  desir- 
ableness of  so  far  modifying  the  regulations  as  to  afford  to 
women  the  same  advantages  as  to  other  medical  students." 

He  said  that  nothing  could  be  better  than  the  result  of  the 
experiment  made  last  session,  except  in  one  point,  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  carry  it  any  further.  There  were 
several  ways  in  which  women  might  be  admitted  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  medical  education,  and  he  thought  they  might 
ask  the  University  Court  to  determine  which  of  these  schemes 
WM  most  suitable,  and  take  such  steps  as  might  be  necessary 
for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

Professor  Turner  moved  a  negative  to  Dr.  Crum-Brown's 
proposal.  He  confessed  he  did  not  see  his  way  clearly  to  any 
other  plan  to  relieve  the  professors  from  the  burden  they  com- 
plained of  than  that  women  and  men  should  be  admitted  to 
the  same  class-rooms,  to  hear  the  same  lectures,  and  at  the 
same  hour.  That  seemed  to  be  the  only  method  of  getting 
out  of  the  difficulty.  He  had  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain 
how  the  system  would  work,  and  what  was  the  general  feeling 
in  regard  to  it.  He  would  take  tho  opportunity  of  reading 
some  information  he  had  received  from  one  of  their  own  gra- 
duates, who  had  studied  for  sometime  at  Vienna,  and  who 
wrote  : — "The  professors  and  teachers  in  Vienna  declare  that 
tho  presence  of  women  in  their  class-rooms  interferes  with  the 
free  discussion  of  subjects  they  are  to  teach."  The  professors 
of  tho  German  universities  boasted  that  no  German  lady  by 
birth  studied  modicino  there  ;  and  similarly  at  Pesth  there 
were  no  Hungarian  ladies.  A  gentleman,  who  for  some 
months  was  in  daily  conversation  with  one  of  the  profe-sors 
at  Zurich,  was  told  that  tho  members  of  the  medical  faculty 
were  not  only  opposed  to  the  principlo  of  mixed  education, 
but  would  have  cancelled  tho  arrangements  in  force,  if  that 
had  been  within  their  power.  He  asked  them,  as  men  who 
were  desirous  of  keoping  up  tho  tono  of  public  morals,  if  it 
was  at  all  decent  that  they  should  ask  him,  or  any  other  man 


in  his  position,  to  discourse  on  questions  of  this  kind  to 
mixed  audiences  ?  Such  a  thing  was  utterly  repulsive  to  him. 
He  therefore  moved  the  previous  question.     (Applause.) 

Professor  Lister  seconded  the  amendment.  He  could  not 
but  believe  that  Professor  Crum-Brown's  motion  virtually 
meant  that  the  University  Court  should  be  asked  to  sanction 
mixed  classes. 

Professor  Crum-Brown— No. 

Professor  Lister — It  might  be  said,  perhaps,  that  medical 
men  were  prejudiced  in  this  matter.  Of  course,  it  was  very 
difficult  to  say  how  far  they  were  swayed  by  prejudice.  He 
was  not  aware  that  he  was  prejudiced  ill  the  matter.  If  he 
could  believe  that  women  would  benefit  the  human  race  by  fol- 
lowing the  medical  profession, ho  would  be  extremely  glad  to  as- 
sist them.  As  regarded  the  particular  question  of  mixed  classes 
it  seemed  to  divide  itsolf  into  two  branches — the  effect  upon 
the  women  studying  and  the  effects  upon  the  male  students, 
and  indirectly  upon  the  school.  As  regarded  the  former  point, 
he  would  content  himself  with  saying  that  he  believed  there 
was  not  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  Britain  a  single  medical 
man,  knowing  what  medical  study  really  was,  who  would  send 
a  daughter  of  his  to  study  in  a  mixed  medical  school — (ap- 
plause)—at  the  young  and  susceptible  age  at  which  medical 
study  should  be  begun.  Therefore,  supposing  mixed  classes 
existed,  the  result  must  be  that  a  large  and  important  class  of 
diseases  must  be  withdrawn  from  his  instruction  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  if,  in  spite  of  considerations  of  modesty,  such 
diseases  were  brought  before  mixed  classes,  the  result  would 
be,  undoubtedly,  to  produce  the  most  mischievous  effects  on 
the  morals  of  the  male  as  well  as  the  female  student.  If  tho 
time  should  ever  come  when  he  should  have  this  forced  upon 
him  as  a  part  of  his  duty,  so  far  as  he  was  at  present  able  to 
judge,  the  result  would  be  the  resignation  of  the  office  which 
he  so  highly  valued.  (Applause.)  Dr.  Lister  went  on  to  read 
the  address  from  160  medical  students  which  had  been  referred 
to  by  the  Principal,  and  which  conveyed  thanks  to  the  mem< 
bers  of  Council  who  had  opposed  the  introduction  of  female  stu- 
dents into  the  medical  classes. 

Professor  Blackie  said  he  was  rather  a  moral  sort  of  man 
in  his  way.  He  did  not  deal  in  indelicate  matters  ;  and  ho 
wanted  to  tell  why  he  differed  from  the  gentlemen  who  had 
spoken.  There  was  a  great  talk  of  indelicacy.  No  more 
vague,  unintelligible  word  than  that  was  to  be  found  in  tho 
whole  English  language.  If  they  were  never  to  mention  cer- 
tain matters  in  a  mixed  company,  they  were  never  to  read 
their  Bibles  in  their  own  houses.  Thoy  had,  he  contended, 
no  right  to  exclude  any  person  from  the  University.  Tho 
present  feeling  against  mixed  classes  was  the  same  as  those 
people  had  against  mixed  audiencies  ;  but  what  was  to  pre- 
vent a  young  man  from  going  and  sitting  beside  his  sweet- 
heart and  holding  her  hand  most  affectionately  during  the  whole 
time  of  sermon  ?  (Laughter,  hisses,  and  applause.)  If  they 
disapproved  of  mixed  classes,  other  classes  should  be  pro- 
vided ;  but  he  knew  of  no  law  of  the  University  stating  that 
women  should  not  receive  instruction  as  well  as  men,  especially 
as  it  had  been  proved  that  women  had  as  good  brains,  and 
even  far  better  brains  than  men  had.  If  the  age  was  so  cor- 
rupted that  men  could  not  look  a  fact  in  the  face  without  rush- 
ing into  a  gust  of  immorality,  he  was  sorry  for  them  ;  ho  did 
not  know  that  he  lived  in  such  an  emasculated  generation. 
(Laughter.)  Another  point  was,  that,  as  the  lawyers  said, 
res  non  sunt  integrce.  Certain  ladies  had  been  admitted  into 
the  University.  The  authorities  admitted  them  with  the  right 
hand  and  knocked  them  down  with  the  left— gave  them  lioense 
to  study  medicine,  but  no  appliances  for  doiug  it.  Was  that, 
he  asked,  a  gentlemanly  way  to  treat  ladies  ? 

Professor  Bennett  maintained  that  the  whole  argument  on 
the  other  side  had  been  irrelevant.  Ho  hoped  that  the  Uni- 
versity Court,  through  tho  means  at  their  command,  might 
devise  somo  method  by  which  ladies  and  gontlemen  might  be 
instructed  in  medicine,  cither  separately  or  in  somo  other  way. 
What,  then,  was  this  great  argument  which  told  them  that 
tho  study  of  medicine  was  a  something  utterly  repugnant  to 
modesty,  that  medicine  was  altogether  a  sort  of  shameful  im- 
modest study,  which  rendered  it,  Impossible  for  a  woman  to 
listen  to  it  with  propriety  I  This  idea  of  delicacy  was  alto- 
gether peculiar.  It  entirely  depended  upon  the  manner  in 
which  tho  subject  was  treated  whether  it  was  delicate  or  in- 
delicate. Tho  view  of  the  naked  form  was  not  in  itself  indeli- 
cate, but  it  might  be  made  to  from  the  way  in  which  il 
Commented  on.  It  was  tho  duty  of  a  University  to  impart 
knowledge  to  all  pooplo — to  women  as  well  as  to  men.  What 
they  had  to  deal  with  was  human  intellects,  and  not   sexes. 
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He  himself  gave  a  full  course  of  physiology  to  females  last 
winter.  He  entered  fully  into  all  the  very  delicate  subjects 
which  had  been  referred  to,  and  there  had  been  no  trouble 
whatever  in  the  matter.  It  had  been  said  that  the  exposure 
of  certain  parts  of  the  body  gave  the  feeling  of  indelicacy.  If 
that  was  so  in  regard  to  females  as  medical  persons,  how 
should  the  same  feeling  not  exist  with  respect  to  nurses  ? 

Dr.  Phin,  as  the  Council's  representative  in  the  University 
Court,  wished  that  Dr.  Crum-Brown  would  tell  him  what  he 
wished  !  he  University  Court  to  do .  If  he  wished  mixed  classes, 
let  him  say  so  in  his  motion.     (Hear,  hear.) 

Professor  HASBOH  understood  Dr.  Cram-Brown's  meaning 
to  be  this— that  there  had  come  to  be  a  dead-lock  in  the  pre- 
sent method  of  admitting  women  to  a  medical  education  ;  that 
the  University  was  in  a  wrong  position  before  the  public  in 
having  nominally  and  enthusiastically  consented  to  do  a  thing, 
but  having  actually  left  it  a  sham  and  a  pretence. 

Professor  Christison  called  attention  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  resolution  of  the  University  Court,  recognizing  the 
teaching  of  women  by  the  professors,  was  coupled  with  the 
condition  that  the  teaching  should  be  given  iu  separate  classes. 
When  this  matter  was  brought  up  twelve  months  ago,  it  was 
stated,  and  it  had  a  great  effect  upon  the  public,  that  the 
movement  was  patronised  by  the  highest  lady  in  the  realm. 
Now,  he  could  possibly  contradict  that.  Not  long  after  the 
meeting  a  communication  was  made  to  him — not  a  formal 
message,  but  still  a  message  sent  to  him,  and  also  to  Dr.  Lay- 
cock — to  this  effect,  that  her  Majesty  concurred  in  the  views 
which  had  been  expressed  on  that  occasion  by  Drs.  Laycock 
and  Christison,  that  she  desired  that  this  communication 
should  be  intimated  to  them,  and  that  her  sentiments  should 
be  made  knotvn.     ( Loud  applanse. ) 

After  a  few  words  in  reply  from  Dr.  Cram-Brown,  the 
meeting  divided,  when  the  negative  as  moved  by  Professor 
Turner,  was  carried  by  47  to  46.  The  result  was  received  with 
loud  cheers- 


$mmtmnj   jrf  £cteire.   - 

By  Cha.3.  R.  C.  TICHBORNE,  F.C.S.,  M.R.I.  A. 

Mem.  Counc.  Royal  Geological    Society  of  Ireland,  Chemist  to    the 
Apothecaries'  Hill  of  Ireland,  A-e. 


ON    THE  ACONITINE    ALKALOIDS. 

Fluckigeb  has  been  examining  the  aconitine  tubers,  and 
gives  the  result  of  his  labours  in  a  long  and  valuable  paper. 
Aconitine  seems  to  be  contained  in  all  the  European  aconites 
with  blue  flowers,  and  in  the  similar  species  found  on  the 
Himalaya  mountains.  Aconitum  Lococtonum  a  yellow  flower- 
ing aconite  is  void  of  aconitine.  True  aconitine  is  said  to  have 
the  following  properties  :  It  softens  in  boiling  water,  and 
colours  concentrated  phosphoric  and  purple  ;  the  colour  is 
retained  for  some  days,  watery  solutions  of  aconitine  taste 
bitter,  but  not  acrid.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  platini  chloride, 
but  gives  a  voluminous  precipitate  with  potassium  iodo-hydrar- 
gyrate.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ether,  alcohol,  and  chloroform. 
There  is  an  alkaloid  entirely  different  from  aconitine,  and  of 
uncertain  derivation,  perhaps  from  the  aconite  tubers  from 
Nepaul  and  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya,  Fliickiger  calls  this 
pseudoaconitine.  It  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  napellin. 
Pseudoaconitine  does  not  soften  in  boiling  water,  tastes  acrid 
not  bitter,  and  does  not  colour  concentrated  phosphoric  acid. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  very  little  in  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  but  crystallizes  from  its  hot  saturative  solution  in 
large  prisms.  Dr.  Fliickiger;  thinks  that  English  and  German 
aconitine  are  at  present  as  supplied  to  the  market  identical. 

EUCALYPTUS   GLOBULUS. 

The  leaves  of  this  plant  (natural  order,  Myrtacece),  have  been 
used  successfully  as  an  anti-periodic,  particularly  in  Vienna. 
A  tincture  is  made  of  the  leaves,  which  ha3  a  pleasing  aromatic 
taste. 

the  most  delicate  coloub  test  fob  stbtchnin*. 
If.  Wenzell  -in  the  American  Journal  of  Pliarmacy  says, 
the  best  form  of  applying  the  colour  test,  is  to  dissolve  one 
grain  of  permanganate  of  potassium  in  2,000  grains  of  sulphuric 
acid,  water  only  acts  as  a  diluent,  and  besides,  the  solution  has 
a  deep  purple  colour,  whilst  the  acid  has  a  pale  green.  It  was 
found  that  the  limit  of  positive  recognition  by  the  bichromate 


and  sulphuric  acid  test  may  be  placed  at  1-100, 000th,  that  of 
chromic  acid,  l-600,000th,  and  that  of  tfce  permanganate 
l-900,000tb. 

on  the  influence  of   light  on    the  petroleum  oils. 

M.  Gbotowski  has  shown  that  when  the  petroleum  oilt  are 
exposed  to  the  solar  light  under  certain  conditions,  they  absorb 
a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  convert  it  into  ozone  in  a 
similar  manner,  to  what  has  been  observed  in  connection  with 
other  hydro -carbons.  The  oxygen  does  not  seem  to  combine 
with  the  oil,  but  reacts  energetically  as  an  oxidizer  upon  sub- 
stances with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact,  thus  the  cork  of 
the  vessels  in  which  it  is  contained,  is  generally  acted  upon  to 
some  considerable  extent.  After  the  action  of  the  ozone,  the 
oils  boil  with  difficulty.  The  colour  of  the  vessels  in  which 
the  oil  is  placed,  has  a  great  deal  to  say  to  the  absorption  of 
the  oxygen. — Cosmos. 

MAGNETIC   OXIDE   OF    IRON  FOP.   THE   PURIFICATION   OF  WATEB, 

Db.  J.  Schobek  states  that  ferroso-ferric  oxide  absorbeg 
certain  salts  from  their  solutions,  providing  that  the  said  solu- 
tions are  sufficiently  diluted.  The  salts  are  so  fixed,  that  they 
cannot  be  removed  by  washing  ;  nitrate  of  lead,  silver,  copper, 
and  nickel — the  sulphates  of  copper,  iron,  and  zinc,  with  stan- 
nic chloride,  also  organic  matter,  alum,  chrome  alum,  and 
tartar  emetic  lose  part  of  their  base,  but  the  alkali  remains  in 
solution.  Baryta,  strontium,  and  lime  salts  are  not  much 
affected  by  it,  soluble  salts  of  mercury,  magnesia  salts  and  the 
alkaline  salts  not  at  all,  oxide  of  iron  has  a  similar  property, 
but  in  a  much  less  marked  degree.  There  are  some  cases 
where  this  might  be  used  practically. 

DETECTION   OF    ALCOHOL  IN    CHLOBOFORM,    CHLORAL   HYDRATE. 

M.  Lieben  uses  the  reaction  of  iodine  and  free  potash  upon 
alcohol,  as  a  test  for  that  body.  The  production  of  iodoform 
in  microscopic  crystals,  is  capable  of  detecting  l-2,000th  in 
any  liquid.  Hagers'  process  is  as  follows  : — The  reagents  used 
are  a  solution  of  potassium  iodide  in  five  or  six  times  its  weight 
of  distilled  water,  and  then  saturated  with  free  iodine,  and  a 
solution  of  hydrate  of  potassium,  of  about  ten  per  cent  strength. 
To  the  liquid  to  be  examined,  five  drops  of  the  latter  solution 
are  added.  After  warming  to  50°  C.  so  much  of  the  potassium 
iodide  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop,  that  its  colour  after  gentle 
agitation  remains  yellowish  brown.  Then  the  liquid  is  carefully 
decolourized  by  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  of 
potassium  hydrate.  When  set  aside,  the  iodoform  crystals 
deposit,  and  are  recognized  under  the  microscope.  The  forma- 
tion of  iodoform  is  not  produced  by  amylic  alcohols,  ether, 
chloroform,  chloral  hydrate,  or  any  of  the  organic  acids. 

To  determine  the  presence  of  alcohol  in  chloroform  or  simi- 
lar fluid,  two  volumes  of  the  chloroform  are  mixed  with  five  to 
ten  volumes  of  water  at  about  50°  C.  The  liquid  is  shaken  and 
poured  upon  a  filter  previously  moistened  with  water.  The 
filtrate  is  then  examined  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

Chloral  hydrate  is  examined  in  a  similar  manner.  Chloral 
forms  with  alcohol  an  alcoholate,  corresponding  to  chloral 
hydrate  in  its  chemical  and  physiological  (?)  properties.  Since 
the  equivalent  weight  of  ethyl  alcohol  is  five  times  greater  than 
water,  it  is  of  considerable  pecuniary  advantage  to  the  manu- 
facturer to  bring  the  chloral  alcoholate  into  the  market  instead 
of  the  hydrate.  Independently  of  the  iodoform  test  if  the 
hydrate  is  warm  in  a  test  tube  with  twice  its  bulk  of  water,  it 
dissolves  readily,  but  the  alcoholate  melts  without  solution, 
and  on  cooling  congeals  under  the  water.  Sulphuric  acid 
warmed  with  chloral  hydrate  remains  colourless,  but  turns 
brown  with  the  alcoholate,  with  nitrous  acid  the  alcoholate 
starts  a  vehement  reaction,  and  nitrous  oxide  gas  is  evolved,  or 
the  amount  of  chloroform  produced  by  the  action  of  potash 
may  be  directly  measured. 

ON    GLUCOSE   AND    ITS    ARTIFICIAL    PRODUCTION. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy 
appears  an  article  upon  glucose,  which  possesses  considerable 
interest  from  a  scientific  as  well  as  a  technical  point  of  view. 
It  is  written  by  C.  Joy.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar 
was  discovered  by  Kn-chhoff  in  1811.  This  peculiar  sugar, 
grape  sugar  or  glucose,  can  be  made  in  many  different  ways. 
It  is  probable  that  both  cane  and  grape  sugar  are  formed  from 
the  starch  contained  in  the  cellular  tissues  of  the  plant,  cane 
sugar  being  formed  first  and  then  grape  sugar,  if  acids  be  pre- 
sent. Acidulous  fruits  contain  only  grape  sugar,  whereas  cane 
sugar  occurs  in  those  which  are  free  from  acids  as  in  the  sugar 
cane  or  beet.     The  grape  vine,  figs,  honey,  and  the  liver  se- 
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crete  glucose.  Maubre's  process  is  the  one  generally  adopted 
for  making  glucose,  and  it  consists  in  boiling  a  mixture  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  starch-meal  under  a  pressure  of  six 
atmospheres.  The  boilers  are  similar  to  those  used  for  high 
pressure  boilers,  except  that  they  are  lined  with  lead  and  pro- 
vided in  the  interior  with  a  perforated  tube  for  the  passage  of 
steam.  The  boiler  is  furnished  with  a  safety-valve,  stop-cock, 
and  thermometer.  Fifty-six  pounds  of  sulphuric  acid  are  di- 
luted with  5,600  pounds  of  water,  and  heated  to  212°  Fahr. 
A  mixture  of  the  same  am«unt  of  acid  and  water  which  is 
heated  to  86°  F.,  is  taken,  and  into  this  second  mixture  2-240 
pounds  of  starch-meal  are  well  stirred  and  heated  to  100"  F. 
This  is  gradually  added  to  the  first  mixture,  and,  after  heating 
with  open  valves  for  a  few  minutes,  the  stop-cocks  are  closed, 
and  the  heat  is  raised  to  320°  F.,  and  continued  until  all  of 
the  starch  is  converted  into  sugar.  This  requires  from  two  to 
three  hours.  The  acid  is  then  neutralised  with  chalk,  and  the 
filtered  solution  of  glucose  is  clarified  by  blood  and  bone  black. 
Another  method  consists  in  converting  the  starch  by  means  of 
malt.  However,  the  sugar  made  in  this  manner  always 
retains  the  flavour  of  malt,  and  is  therefore  only  adapted  to 
use  in  breweries. 

Glucose  can  be  also  made  from  cellulose,  but  not  so  economi- 
cally as  from  starch.  In  this  case  two  parts  of  clean  linen 
shreds  are  gradually  added  to  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  mixture  is  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  ;  the 
whole  is  then  largely  diluted,  and  the  sulphuric  acid  neutral- 
ised with  carbonate  of  calcium.  The  starch  of  potatoes  is 
easily  converted  into  glucose  by  digesting  a  few  hours  with  the 
parings  of  the  potato.  This  is  made  use  of  practically  by  the 
German  farmers  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  fattening  hogs. 
An  excellent  starch  sugar  is  prepared  from  Indian  corn,  which 
yields  alcohol  one-eighth  cheaper,  and  as  pure  as  that  prepared 
from  cane  sugar.  Grape  sugar  is  used  to  add  to  wine.  The 
reducing  power  of  grape  sugar  may  be  made  use  of  for  re- 
claiming photographic  wastes.  Fourteen  parts  of  chloride  of 
silver  obtained  from  that  source  are  treated  with  twenty-four 
parts  of  caustic  soda,  sp.  g.  1333,  11^  parts  of  ammonia,  and 
7  k  P»rts  of  honey.  The  mixture  is  allowed  to  Btand  in  a- warm 
place  until  all  decomposed.  The  reduced  silver  after  washing 
can  be  dried  and  melted  in  a  crucible. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN  AMBULANCE. 

Dr.  William  MacCormac,  of  Belfast,  made  recently 
a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Anglo-American  Am- 
bulance, to  which,  he  was  surgeon-in-chief.  We  extract 
from  his  report  the  most  important  parts  : — 

"  In  accordance  with  our  instructions  on  leaving  Paris, 
we  tried,  after  arriving  at  Sedan,  to  reach  MacMahon's 
head- quarters  and  the  front.  The  Vicomte  de  Chezelles, 
Courrier  des  Ambulances,  acted  as  our  guide.  Through  a 
combination  of  circumstances  we  were  delayed  that  even- 
ing, the  30th  August,  at  the  railway  station  near  Sedan. 
In  place,  therefore,  of  our  going  to  the  front,  the  front 
came  to  us.  Then  were  the  negotiations  completed  which 
placed  us  in  possession  of  a  large  hospital  of  384  beds  on 
the  battle  field  of  Sedan.  This  piece  of  exceptional  good 
fortune,  the  getting  into  a  first-rate  position,  and  into 
working  order,  just  on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  has  en- 
abled the  Anglo-American  Ambulance  to  render  services 
such  as  no  other  ambulance  in  either  army  has  been  as 
yet  in  a  position  to  perform  during  this  war.  Of  course, 
during  tae  first  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  we  were  short- 
handed  and  overworked.  I  find  in  the  diary  I  kept  that 
we  have  been  sometimes  working  for  twenty  hours  at  a 
time,  performing  operations,  noting  cases,  and  making 
dressings.  I  have  heard  of  surgeons  working  for  much 
longer  spells  after  battles.  But  it  is  questionable  if  work 
done  under  like  circumstances  is  of  advantage  to  the 
wounded.  Captain  Brackenbury,  whose  valuable  aid  I 
have  already  had  occasion  to  acknowledge  as  it  deserves, 
visited  us  on  the  11th  September,  and  shortly  after  his 
visit  there  flowed  in  upon  us  stores  of  all  kinds,  and  dur- 
ing all  the  time  we  were  at  Sedan  the  French  Military 
Inteudauce  supplied  us  with  rations  and  with  wine,  and 
with  a  staff  of  hospital  servants.     The  keeping  of  an  ac- 


curate medical  and  surgical  record  was,  from  the  circum- 
stances, simply  impossible.  I  alone  attempted  it,  and 
the  result  is  necessarily  very  imperfect.  At  one  time  we 
had  400  cases  under  treatment,  the  majority  in  the  hos- 
pital itself,  a  building  of  two  floors,  upwards  of  400  feet 
long,  but  a  large  number  also  in  "tents  stretching  over 
some  acres  of  ground.  What  harassed  exceedingly  our 
already  overworked  staff  were  the  '  evacuations '  made 
upon  us  of  fresh  patients.  For  example,  on  the  9th  Sep- 
tember, we  received  into  our  hospital  65  seriously  wounded 
men  from  various  ambulances.  On  the  12th  September, 
130  new  cases  were  sent  to  us,  105  being  wounded,  and 
25  being  cases  of  fever.  On  the  14th  and  on  the  15th 
were  sent  50  fresh  cases,  25  each  day. 

CASERNE   D'ASPELD,    SEDAN. 

Wounded,  inscribed  and  registered,  including  a  few 
sick     593 

Sick  and  wounded,  not  registered,  but  treated  in  hos- 
pital   .  200 

Wounded,  dressed  and  attended  to  as  extern  patients, 
during  the  battles  of  the  31st  August  and  1st  Sept.  400 


Total 


1,193 


INJURIES. 


Cases.  Death3. 


10 


Gunshot  wounds  of  the  head,  face,  and  neck  ...  38 
Gunshot  wounds,  without  penetration,  of  the 

trunk 29  4 

Penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest  ...         ...  21         10 

„  ,,  abdomen 5  5 

„  „  pelvis         ...         ...     9  4 

,,  „  joints         ...  .  35         21 

Gunshot  wounds  around  joints,  close  to,  but 

not  penetrating,  chiefly  the  knee      ...         ...  25  1 

Gunshot  wounds,  causing  fracture  of  the  bones 

of  the  extremities       ...         ...         ...         ...  91         35 

Gunshot  wounds  of   the   extremities  without 

fracture  136  9 

Gunshot  wounds  of  the  hand  and  foot  ...  55  3 

Sprains,  burns,  contusions,  &c.  ...         ...  28  1 

Disarticulation  of  joints,  including  two  hip- 
joint  and  three  knee-joint  amputations       ...  11  9 
Amputations  of  limbs,  including  14  thigh,  19 

leg,  and  two  double  amputations      77         30 

Resections  of  joints,  including  one  knee,  two 
shoulder,  and  nine  elbow  cases,  and  a  double 
resection  of  shoulder  and  elbow,  as  well  as 
resections  of  the  long  bones  ...         ...         ...  15  7 

Ligature  of  the  subclavian  artery         2  2 

Ligature  of  the  common  carotid  artery  ...     2  1 

Ligature  of  the  common  femoral  artery  ...     1  1 

Ligature  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery 1  0 

(All  for  secondary  haemorrhage.) 

"  The  total  number  of  our  deaths  was  117,  30  at  least 
being  from  pyaemia,  and  many  of  the  patients  died  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  of  their  arrival  in  the  hospital.  Our 
deaths  were  caused  chiefly  by  exhaustion,  by  diarrhoea, 
by  dysentery,  and  mainly  after  operation  by  that  hideous 
scourge,  pyamiia,  which,  however,  was  quite  as  common, 
if  not  more  so,  in  the  small  houses  and  chateaux,  with 
only  few  patients,  as  it  was  in  our  larger  establishment. 
We  had  six  deaths  from  tetanus.  Without  any  doubt  the 
primary  amputations  did  much  better  than  the  secondary. 
When  it  was  possible  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  in- 
jury within  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  and 
then  operate  if  needful,  our  results  were  infinitely  better 
than  they  were  when  amputation  proved  necessary  in  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  after  the  injury.  With  but  few  ex- 
ceptions, we  found  that  botli  the  Prussian  and  Chasscpot 
balls  produced  most  extensive  fracturing  of  bone,  and  the 
cases  of  bone  injury  in  which  the  practice  of  conserva- 
tive surgery  was  expedient  were  but  few.  I  think  the 
Prussian  bullet,  which  is  much  the  heavier  of  the  two, 
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caused  the  greatest  amount  of  damage.  Our  rate  of  mor- 
tality began  to  increase  directly  after  the  •  evacuations ' 
made  upon  us  of  the  9th  and  12th,  and  this,  as  well  ow- 
ing to  the  deaths  amongst  those  sent  in,  as  from  those 
occurring  amongst  our  original  patients,  previously  in 
most  excellent  hygienic  conditions.  On  Sunday,  October 
9th,  there  were  but  15  paiients  remaining  in  the  Caserne 
d'Asfeld,  and  these  I  transferred  to  the  care  of  a  Dutch 
ambulance,  just  arrived  at  Sedan,  with  plenty  of  both 
money  and  materiel,  but  with  nothing  to  do." 


§itcr;itur(\ 

REPORT  OX  TBE  SANITARY  CONDITION  OF 
THE  PARISH  OF  ST.  GEORGE,  HANOVER 
SQUARE.* 

This  report  shows  first  of  all  that,  deducting  the  deaths 
of  non-parishioners  (298)  at  some  hospitals  in  the  parish, 
the  death  rate  of  this  parish  was  only  168  per  thousand. 
On  this,  we  would  remark  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
die  at  country  houses,  and  that  the  rate  of  168  per  thou- 
sand is  on  this  account  very  misleading.  In  the  case  of 
zymotic  diseases,  Dr.  Aldis  has  shown  that  diarrhoea  was 
the  most  fatal.  None  of  the  cases,  141  of  relapsing  fever, 
admitted  during  the  year  into  the  various  Metropolitan 
hospitals  were  from  the  parish  of  St.  George.  The  specific 
fever  of  cow3,  called  foot-and-mouth  disease,  which  is 
accompanied  by  an  eruption  resembling  varicella,  appeared 
in  a  few  cases  and  then  died  out.  The  Serpentine  clean- 
sing commenced  in  September.  A  great  outcry  was  made 
when  the  operations  for  emptying  the  lake  first  com- 
menced, during  a  few  unexpected  warm  day3,  but  no 
increase  of  fever  took  place  in  St.  George's  district.  It  has 
been  determined  to  remove  all  the  mud  ;  but  not  to  render 
it  shallower.  With  regard  to  the  Workshops  Regulation 
Acts,  Dr.  Aldis  is  dissatisfied  with  the  wording  of  the  4th 
Clause,  which  says  that  "  No  child,  young  person,  or 
woman  shall  be  employed  in  any  handicraft  on  Sunday,  or 
after  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,"  because  this  is 
interfered  with  by  another  clause  which  permits  them  to 
be  employed  until  three  in  the  afternoon.  We  question 
whether  women's  labour  should  be  thus  interfered  with,  al- 
though in  the  case  of  young  girls  and  children,  we  are 
ready  to  endorse  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  The  protec- 
tion of  women  now-a-days  shown  in  the  Contagious  Dis- 
eases Acts,  &c,  looks  rather  like  meddling  and  muddling. 
Dr.  Aldis  complains  that  there  is  another  exception  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  work  it. 
The  gas  in  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  is  all  free  from 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  seems  to  be  pure. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  ST.  ANDREW'S  GRA- 
DUATES ASSOCIATION,  1569.  f 

This  is  a  most  tasteful  volume,  bound  in  blue  cloth, 
and  with  excellent  paper  and  type.  We  propose  to 
notice  a  few  points  in  the  various  excellent  papers  it 
contains.  First  of  all,  there  is  a  memorandum  on  the 
criminal  responsibility  of  the  insane,  in  which  it  is  con- 
tended by  Dr.  B.  Richardson  that  the  law  concerning 
persons  alleged  to  be  afnicted  with  insane  delusion  who 
have  committed  a  crime,  should  be  submitted  to  a  Royal 
Commission.  Next,  there  is  a  memorandum  on  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  registration  of  disease. 
Then  follows  an  oration  by  Dr.  Richardson  "  On  the 
Science  of  Cure."     Most  of  our  readers  have  read  this 

*  Eeport  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Parish  of  St  George, 
Hanover  Square,  ending  March  26th,  1S70.  By  C.  J.  B.  Aldis,  M.D. 
Pp.  19. 

t  Transactions  of  St.  Andrew's  Graduates  Association,  1S69.  Edited 
by  L.  W.  Sedgwick,  M.D.  Lond.     Churchill,  ls70,  pp.  306. 


eloquent  address    at  the    epoch  of  its  delivery  in  our 
pages.     Dr.  Black,  M.D.  St.  Andrew's  and  London,  gives 
an  essay  "On  the  Clinical  Examination  of  Urinein  Relation 
to  Disease."    Dr.  Black  takes  40  ounces  in  the  twenty-four 
hours  as  the  normal  quantity  of  urine  passed  by  healthy 
adults.      In  hysteria,  patients  pass  frequently  in  a  few 
hours  as  much  as  three  or  four  quarts  of   urine  of  a 
specific  gravity  as  low  as   1,007.      Diabetes  mellitus  is 
sometimes  present,  with  no  increase  in  the  amount  of 
urine  passed.     There  is  no  disease  in  which  the  density 
of  urine  fluctuates  so  much  as  in  phthisis  pulmonalis  ; 
but  in  the  acute  forms  it  has  a  high  specific  gravity, 
1,026-28  being  frequently  met  with.     The  urine  of  neu- 
ralgia, of  hysteria,  and  of  rheumatism  have  one  character 
in  common — that  of  a  pale  colour  ;  but  here  the  analogy 
ends.     With  regard  to  phosphatic  urine,  Dr.  Black  de- 
scribes it  as  of  the  lightest  shade  of  the  standard  colour 
of  urine,  with  a  dash  ef  white  in  it     It  is  frequently  the 
result  of  wear  and  tear  of  the  nervous  system.     Occa- 
sionally, sugar,  phosphate,  and  oxalate  of  lime  and  uric 
acid,  in  crystals,  may  alternate  with  each  other.     Chyle 
is  sometimes  found  in  urine,  in  warm  climates  especially. 
In  such  cases,  a  quantity  of  fat  in  a  molecular  form  is 
found  in  the  urine.     When  pus  is  present  in  urine,  the 
fluid,  on  standing,  becomes  separated  into  a  supernatant 
pait  and  a  white  sediment,  which,  under  the  microscope, 
is  seen  to  consist  of  pus  globules.     If  pu3  occurs  in  the 
male  in  pretty  large  quantity,  the  pelvis  or  the  tubuli 
urineferi  of  the  kidneys  are  probably  diseased.     If  the 
bladder  be  affected,  thick  viscid  mucus  accompanies  it  in 
most  cases,  but  not  in  all.     In  the  female,  the  colour  of 
the  urine  may  be  rendered  milky  in  appearance  not  only 
from  such  causes,  but  also    from    inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  and  uterus.     In  oxaluria, 
the  colour  of  the  urine  is  usually  deep  amber,  and  the 
density  varies  from  1,025  to   1,030,  and  such  urine  is 
common    in    professional  persons.      Yellowish  red    and 
brownish  red  urine  is  essentially  the  urine  of  inflamma- 
tion.    The  depth  of  colour  in  inflammatory  urine  is  due 
to  an  excess  in  the  pigment  matter  of  the  secretion,  and 
its  increased  density  to    the    presence  of  an  increased 
quantity  of  urea.     In  acute  rheumatism,  the  colour  of 
the  urine  is  described  a  deep  lake  red   and  of  specific 
gravity  1,028-30.     This  will  often  assist  us  in  diagnosis 
of  rheumatic  affections.     When  urine,  containing  either 
albumen  or  sugar,  is  shaken  in  a  bottle  which  is  after- 
wards kept  corked,  the  head  of  the  air-bubbles  thus  pro- 
duced will  not  break  and  subside  for  upwards  of  twenty- 
fonr  hours.     When  the  urine  of  disease  contains  no  other 
than  the  ordinary  constituents  of  urine,  the  capability  of 
aeration  is  in    proportion    to    the    quantity  of   organic 
matter  present  in  the  urine.     The  appearance  of  an  urate 
deposit  in  the  urine  in  disease  is  generally  indicative  of 
a  tendency  towards  recovery  in  fevers  or  in  inflamma- 
tions.    Diabetes  mellitus  is  in  no  way  a  disease  of  the 
kidneys  themselves  ;  and  however  long  a  case  of  diabetes 
may  have  existed,  however  much  sugar  there  may  be  in 
the    urine,  and  however  fractional  the  natural  solids  of 
the  urine  have  been  reduced  by  this  disease,  hope  of  re- 
covery under  judicious  treatment   may  be  entertained. 
In  pulmonary  consumption,  the    presence  of   urates  is 
significant  of  the  progress  of  the  disease  to  a  fatal  termi- 
nation.    In  galloping  consumption,  the  urates  are  always 
found.     In  all  diseases  of  the  stomach,  in  which  excess 
of  acid  is  secreted  by  the  organ,  deposits  of  uric  acid  are 
apt  to  occur  in  the  urine.      In  irritable  dyspepsia,  in 
pyrosis,  and  in  the  early  stage  of  organic  disease  of  the 
stomach,  this  is  of  frequent  occurrence.     The  stomach,  in 
such  cases,  secretes  an  excess  of  uric   acid  ;  this  passes 
into  the  blood,  finds  its  way  to  the  kidneys,  is  eliminated, 
and   passed  off  in  the  urine,  in  which  it  displaces  the 
uric  acid  from  its  combinations,  and  causes  it  to  be  de- 
posited in  a  crystalline  form.     Professor  Polli,  of  Milan, 
after  experimenting  on  himself  with  haschish,  and  find- 
ing that  this  drug  gave  feelings  of  happiness  and  self- 
satisfaction,  tried  it  in  a  case  of  melancholia.     He  com- 
menced with  a  dose  of  about  fifteen  grains  of  the  brown 
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extract  to  be  taken  at  dinner  time.  In  ten  days  the  pa- 
tient took  seventy-seven  grains,  and  she  was  soon  in  per- 
fect health.  In  a  case  of  hydrophobia,  the  patient  was 
made  to  swallow  seven  grains  of  the  extract  every  four 
hours.  In  twenty-four  hours  he  took  two-and-a-half 
grammes  of  extract  of  Indian  hemp  by  the  mouth.  This 
alleviated  his  sufferings,  although  the  result  proved 
fatal. 

Dr.  Cholmeley  contributes  a  paper  "  On  the  Therapeu- 
tic Influence  of  Chloride  of  Ammonium,"  a  drug  which 
in  Germany  has  long  been  used  in  fevers  and  chronic 
disease.  The  author  of  the  paper  asserts  that  the  chlo- 
ride is  of  great  service  in  some  cases  of  neuralgia,  in 
dose3  of  fifteen  grains  t.  d.,  or,  if  the  pain  is  very  severe, 
thirty  grains.  In  some  cases  of  tic  doloreux  and  hemi- 
crania,  it  is  alleged  to  act  like  a  charm  ;  in  nervous 
head-ache,  too,  he  finds  it  very  useful,  and  in  myalgia. 
The  author  of  the  paper  has  found  the  chloride  of  great 
use  in  sciatica  in  one  form  of  it,  and  he  also  recommends 
it  in  lumbago.  In  amenorrhcea,  also,  it  is,  he  says,  to  be 
recommended  ;  indeed,  he  fears  to  order  it  during  preg- 
nancy on  this  account.  In  dysmenorrhcea,  too,  he  has 
found  it  useful. 

There  are  papers  by  Dr.  Lloyd  Koberts,  of  Manchester, 
"  On  Ovariotomy,"  by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson  "  On  Con- 
vulsions," and  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  "  On  Intermittent 
Pulse,"  which  require  careful  reading,  but  do  not  admit 
of  extracts  being  made  from  them.  Altogether,  we  con- 
gratulate the  graduates  of  St.  Andrew's  on  this  excellent 
record  of  their  annual  meeting.  It  is  a  great  pity  that 
the  method  of  granting  degrees  by  St.  Andrew's  Univer- 
sity were  not  universal.  If  ever  we  are  to  have  a  state- 
degree,  it  must  be  like,  in  many  respects,  to  the  one  for- 
merly carried  out  at  that  Scottish  University,  neither 
implying  residence  nor  any  other  trash  of  like  nature. 
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CAUSES  OF  PEOSITUTION.— SEDUCTION. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   MEDICAL  PRESS  AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — In  connection  with  the  subject  of  Baby-Farming, 
which  has  lately  been  discussed  in  your  columns,  that  of  Se- 
duction has  incidentally  sprung  up,  One  correspondent,  Dr. 
Waring-Curran,  insists  strongly  upon  the  excessive  prevalence 
of  seduction  over  all  other  causes  of  the  loss  of  female  honour; 
while  another  "Veritas,"  writing  apparently  from  a  special 
knowledge  of  the  question  at  issue,  objects  to  Dr.  Curran's 
sweeping  denunciation  of  the  male  sex. 

Without  professing  to  have  closely  studied  the  intricate 
windings  of  the  road  to  ruin,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
statements  of  writers  of  experience  in  such  matters  go  far  to- 
wards showing  that  ' '  Veritas  "  is  much  nearer  to  the  mark 
than  Dr.  Curran. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  occupy  your  valuable  space  by  bringing 
forward  more  than  one  authority  in  support  of  the  views  ad- 
vance by  "Veritas,"  and  that  authority  is  Mr.  William  Tait, 
formerly  house-surgeon  to  the  Edinburgh  Lock  Hospital,  and 
author  of  "  An  Enquiry  into  the  Extent,  Causes,  and  Conse- 
quences of  Prostitution,"  published  in  1841,  and  now  a  some- 
what rare  work,  so  that  I  may  be  the  more  readily  excused  for 
quoting  from  it. 

The  extent  and  consequences  of  prostitution  need  not  be 
dealt  with  here  :  they  are  matters  which  are  obvious  enough 
to  anyone  who  has  lived  in  a  populous  place,  and  I  shall  limit 
my  letter  to  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  deviation  of  a  con- 
siderable numher  of  females  from  the  paths  of  virtue. 

First,  as  regards  seduction.  Under  (his  heading,  51  r.  Tait, 
who  had  exceptional  opportunities  of  obtaining  statistical 
information  concerning  the  causes  of  prostitution,  and  who, 
judging  by  his  work,  must  have  applied  himself  energetically 
to  his  task,  says  : — "  Seduction  1b  believed  to  be  a  very  gene- 
ral cause  of  prostitution.  The  investigations  which  the  author 
has  made,  relative  to  this  important  subject,  have  led  him  t  >  a 

different  conclusion By  seduction,   is   to   be 

understood  the  act  of  corrupting,  tempting,  or  enticing  females 
from  a  life  of  chastity,   by  money   or  false  pretences,  solely 


with  the  intention  of  gratifying  the  lust  or  amorous  propensi- 
ties of  the  opposite  sex.  If  the  instance.?  of  seduction  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  this  definition*  it  will  be  found  that 
they  are  comparatively  few.  .  .  .  So  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, about  eighteen  per  cent,  of  all  the  common  women 
have  become  pi-ostitutes  in  consequence  of  seduction.  (Second 
Edition.    1842.    Pp.  141-143). 

This  can  scarcely  be  considered  a  very  large  percentage, 
and,  mutatis  mutandis,  I  should  be  disposed  to  put  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  George  Barnwells,  and  other  young  men, 
corrupted  by  depraved  persons  of  the  weaker  sex,  in  excess  of 
this. 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  love  of  finery  and  dress,  as  exer- 
cising a  strong  undermining  influence  upon  female  chastity, 
permit  me  to  make  another  quotation  from  Mr.  Tait's  work 
(p.  119)  —  "  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  lengthened  catalogue 
of  causes  of  prostitution,  one  more  general  or  more  powerful 
than  ambition  for  fine  dress.  It  is  one  to  the  influence  of 
which  all  women  are  in  a  considerable  degree  subjected.  The 
desire  to  appear  more  gay  than  her  companions,  is  a  promi- 
nent feeling  in  the  breast  of  every  female  child  ;  and  it  is 
strengthened  .rather  than  diminished  when  she  attains  the  age 
of  maturity.  As  her  acquaintances  multiply,  and  as  she  be- 
gins to  court  and  delight  in  the  society  of  the  opposite  sex, 
this  desire  becomes  more  and  more  excited,  till  the  ambition  of 
appearing  fine  oversteps  the  means  of  doing  so.  Unless  the 
feeling  is  curbed  at  its  commencement,  or  the  restraint  of  a 
powerful  and  well-regulated  mind  is  called  into  operation  to 
check  its  influence  when  once  matured,  some  extraordinary 
means  must  be  adopted,  in  order  to  satisfy  it ;  and  no  method 
holds  out  a  more  encouraging  prospect  of  success  than  a  life  of 
prostitution." 

I  have  already  trespassed  further  upon  your  space  than  I 
had  intended,  and  I  must  therefore  only  refer  to  other  not  un- 
common causes  of  the  loss  of  female  virtue,  such  as  the  natural 
inclination  to  vice  which  prevails  in  some  persons  of  either 
sex,  and  pride  and  indolence,  which  often  cause  women  to  part 
with  their  chastity  in  preference  to  following  laborious,  honest 
callings. 

I  have,  however,  said  sufficient  to  show  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  Dr.  Waring-Curran  in  his  unqualilied  attack  upon  the 
male  sex,  and,  indeed,  I  think  that  he,  according  to  his  la  st 
letter  on  the  subject,  is  more  disposed  to  throw  deserved  cen- 
sure upon  a  certain  class  of  individuals,  whose  chief  aim  in  life 
appears  to  be  the 'subjugation  of  virtue  to  vice,  than  to  charge 
the  masculine  haK  of  humanity  with  wholesale  depravity. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

Abbotts  Smith,  M.D. 

7  Princes  street,  Hanover  square,  London. 
November  2nd,  1870. 


ONE  WAY  TO  CHECK  BABY-FAPMING. 

TO  TOE  EDITOR  OF  THE   MEDICAL  PRESS   AND  OIBQULAB. 

Sir, — Allow  me  to  suggest  to  those  benevolent  persons 
who  are  exerting  themselves  in  order  to  establish  a  society 
for  the  protection  of  infant  life,  and  to  others  interested 
in  the  various  questions  which  belong  to  the  subject  of 
"Infanticide,"  that  little  goodwill  be  done  by  the  enact- 
ment of  any  laws  unless  it  be  understood  that  the  most 
searching  investigation  will  be  made,  and  the  fullest  pub- 
licity given  concerning  such  cases  as  those  which  have  re- 
cently come  to  light,  and  same  of  them  even  nowr  are  under 
judicial  inquiry. 

All  possible  information  should  be  brought  forward,  in- 
cluding the  names  of  all  the  persons  mined  up  with  baby- 
fanning  cases.  "With  that  object  in  view,  an  inquest  should 
be  held  in  every  instance  of  a  child  dying  at  nur.se,  or  under 
suspicious  circumstances,  even  in  the  charge  of  its  mother  ; 
and  the  aiders,  abettors,  or  connivers  who  arc  concerned  in 
such  a  system  should  bo  held  up  to  public  scorn  and  loath- 
ing— no  matter  what  their  position  in  "  society" — in  order 
that  all  the  guilty  parties  may  receive  their  proper  share  of 
the  blame  and  ignominy  of  their  evil  deeds. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

m.  a.  a 


SEDUCTION. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  THE    MEDICAL   PRESS  AND   CTRCULAi:. 
Sir,— With  "Veritas"  I  quite  agree  that  man  is  n.>t 
the  Jprimary  cause  of  virtue's  downfall.      You'-  much  is- 
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teemed  correspondent  Dr.  Waring-Curran  is  more  gallant 
than  just,  when  he  asserts  that  girls  are,  for  the  most  part, 
always  wantonly  and  deliberately  seduced  ;  such  is  not  the 
fact,  and  so  would  statistics  prove,  could  they  be  taken, 
but  I  am  sadly  afraid  the  opponents  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  will  allow  me  no  opportunity  of  proving  the 
above.  Suppose  we  take  a  hundred  courtesans  and  learn 
the  history  of  their  individual  downfall,  the  facts  that 
would  be  revealed  would  be  so  astounding,  so  incomprehen- 
sible, so  shocking,  that  they  would  scarcely  be  credited. 
My  experience  amongst  our  fallen  sisters  leads  me  to  sup- 
pose that  25  per  cent,  only  are  genuine  examples  of  wilful 
and  premeditated  seduction,  that  is,  where  deliberate  and 
systematic  villany  on  the  part  of  the  male  sex  has  been 
brought  into  play.  The  other  seventy- five  are  made  up  of 
the  women  who  have  of  their  own  free  will  gone  on  the 
town  out  of  sheer  liking  for  the  life,  and  of  others  the  prey 
of  their  own  sex,  in  some  cases,  alas,  where  the  female  re- 
probate of  a  tempter,  hterally  the  seducer,  has  been  their 
own  near  relative  ;  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction,  and  in 
many  cases  it  is  hard  to  hear  it  spoken  as  it  is  in  this  case, 
but  it  should  not  lead  us  into  the  error  of  putting  the  blame 
on  innocent  persons  to  shield  the  guilty,  even  if  they  be 
mother,  aunt,  sister,  or  cousin.  Yes,  I  maintain  that 
women  a3  seducers  outnumber  the  men.  Girls  who  have 
already  partaken  of  forbidden  fruit  and  found  it  agreeable 
to  body  and  pocket,  by  appearing  in  fine  clothes,  good 
spirit  and  health,  excite  the  jealousy  of  their  associates 
who  want  to  know  how  they  get  all  these  good  things  ;  of 
course  they  are  told,  aud  are  persuaded  that  it  is  a  jolly 
life,  and  advised  to  do  hkewise  by  those  who  have  been 
their  school-friends,  their  fellow-servants,  their  factory- 
mates,  their  fellow  shop-assistants,  and  they  do  go  and  do 
likewise,  and  in  their  turn  become  the  tempter,  the  be- 
trayer of  their  own  sex,  and  it  is  thus  that  the  ranks  of 
prostitution  are  recruited.  Another  cause  of  seduction  is, 
the  innate  vanity  of  women  who  love  to  be  made  much  of, 
especially  by  those  who  may  be  in  a  station  superior  to 
themselves  in  society,  as  in  the  case  of  illegitimate  children, 
you  often  hear  the  relatives  say,  "Never  mind,  my  dear, 
the  father's  a  gentleman,  that's  a  comfort,"  and  many  girls 
prefer  being  the  mistresses  of  rich  men  than  the  -wives  of 
poor  ones,  let  those  who  deny  that  statement  just  take 
facts  and  dispute  facts  if  they  can,  perhaps  they  may  make 
black  white ;  I  can't  !  With  regard  to  the  aristocracy 
being  so  bad,  they  are  no  worse  than  other  classes,  but  only 
let  such  be  caught  tripping,  of  course  theirs  is  a  most 
heinous  fault,  on  the  principle  that  the  more  respectable 
one  is,  the  more  one's  shortcomings  are  magnified  and  com- 
mented on.  The  letter  of  "Veritas"  on  the  "Victims  of 
Seduction,"  is  at  once  truthful  and  to  the  point,  he  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject  he  wrote  upon  in  all 
its  bearings,  or  he  never  could  have  worded  his  letter  a3  he 
has  done,  it  is  not  in  the  least  overdrawn,  and  certainly 
should  be  read  by  all  interested  in  ameliorating  the  social 
evil.  One  bad  woman  among-t  her  sex  is  more  dangerous 
than  ten  men,  because  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  girls  would 
be  on  their  guard  ;  whereas,  in  the  former,  no  such  pre- 
cautions would  be  deemed  necessary,  and  the  poison  would 
be  so  gradually  instilled  into  hitherto  pure  minds,  that  it 
would  never  be  detected  until  it  had  borne  fruit,  and  then 
the  mischief 's  done.  Widows  have  fallen,  and  will  do  so 
again,  and  married  women  prove  untrue,  as  'they  do,  and 
that  only  makes  matters  still  worse  for  the  fair  sex.  Surely, 
widows  and  wives  are  old  enough  to  withstand  the  various 
arts  and  devices  resorted  to  by  the  seducer  who  wins  them 
from  the  path  of  rectitude.  I  am  of  opinion  in  such  cases 
there  must  be  six  of  one  and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other. 
Make  seduction  a  criminal  act  if  you  like,  but  punish  the 
seducers  if  you  please,  and  in  some  cases  it  will  be  the 
women.  Have  there  been  no  cases  of  servants  tampering 
with  their  young  masters  ?  I  really  cannot  answer  that 
question  personally,  but  I  know  some  who  can,  designing 
servant-maids  are  not  over  scrupulous  how  they  inveigle  a 
youth  into  an  intrigue,  perhaps  thinking  they  can  make  a 
match  of  it,  or  at  any  rate,  a  case  by  which  they  may  bene- 
fit themselves.  I  by  no  means  apply  the  above  to  all  ser- 
vants, only  to  the  few,  the  only  thing  I  w  ish  understood 
and  known  is,  that  man  is  not  the  only  sinner  and  the  sole 
means  by  which  girls  are  tempted  and  fall.  The  callous 
indifference  of  some  girls  when  speaking  of  their  first  sin, 
and  the  nonchalance  with  which  they  talk  of  the  life  they 


are  leading,  and  how  much  more  they  could  put  in  their 
pocket  if  they  could  only  get  a  better  start,  i.e.,  five  in  a 
larger  house  and  keep  their  brougham,  dress  more  expen- 
sively, &c,  speaks  volumes  ;  it  is  very  amusing  to  hear 
them  talk,  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  horrible  to  know 
there  are  hundreds  of  young  women  who  prefer  to  live  in 
riot,  and  to  them  affluence,  rather  than  endeavour  to  gain 
their  living  in  an  honourable  manner,  in  fact,  they  glory  in 
their  shame,  and  some  of  the  more  fortunate  ones  will  even 
condescend  to  pity  the  hard-working  wife,  and  will  answer 
when  reproached,  that  she  is  not  a  low  woman  if  she  is  gay, 
she's  a  swell  at  it,  and  sure  enough  in  gay  life  there  is  the 
"caste"  as  it  is  in  every-day  life,  one  courtesan  takes 
precedence  of  another,  and  the  Brompton  or  St.  John's 
Wood  woman  would  feel  she  had  lost  caste  if  she  had 
shaken  hands  with  an  unfortunate  inhabiting  the  East-end 
of  London. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &e, 

Hexry  W.  Williams,  M.D. 
168  Fulham  road,  S.W. 
Nov.  3,  1370. 
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Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. — At  the  ordinary 
quarterly  meeting  on  the  27th  ult ,  the  following  gentlemen, 
having  passed  the  required  examinations,  were  admitted  as 
Members: — Thos.  Lauder  Brunton.  M.D..  Edin.,  Da  vies 
street,  Berkeley  square ;  James  Keene,  London ;  Robert 
Kin.,'.  M.B.  Camb.,  Middlesex  Hospit.il ;  John  Murray,  M.D. 
Abenl.,  Bryanston  street ;  John  Frederic  Nieholls,  M.D. 
St.  And,  Devizes;  David  Wm.  Williams,  M.D.  St.  And., 
Lynn . 

Apothecaries'  HalL  London. — Pass  List — On  Thursday^  the 
3rd  inst.,  the  following  were  admitted  licentiates  of  the  Society 
of  Apothecaries,  viz.: — Messrs.  J.  H.  Clarke  (Sheffield 
School  of  Medicine)  ;  E.  T.  Hale  (Bristol  School  of  Medicine) ; 
John  Marshal  (Guy's  Hospital) ;  and  G.  T.  Willan 
Hospital)  ;  and  at  the  same  Court  Messrs.  H.  M.  May  bury, 
of  St  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  E.  It.  Morgan,  of  King's 
College  Hospital,  passed  the  primary  professional  exami- 
nation. At  the  rece:it  competitive  examination  for  the  prizes 
given  annually  by  the  society  to  third  winter  session  students 
for  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  the  materia  medica  and  of 
pharmaceutical  chemistry  the  successful  candidates  were — 1st. 
Joseph  Henry  Philpot,  of  King's  College,  gold  medal ;  2nd. 
Charles  James  Hislop  Warden,  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  silver 
medal  and  book. 

The  Begins  Professor  of  Medicine  at  Oxford  (Dr.  Acland), 
has  given  notice  that  examinations  in  the  first  or  scientific, 
and  in  the  second  or  practical,  portions  of  medical  study  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  will  be  held  early  in 
December.  Also,  that  early  in  next  term  there  will  be  an 
examination  for  a  Kadcliffe  Travelling  Fellowship. 

Bequests. — The  Hon.  Augusta  Irby  has  left  £500  to  the 
Northampton  General  Infirmary  ;  Miss  Catherine  Stanley  has 
bequeathed  £50  to  the  Warnford  Hospital  at  Leamington  ; 
and  the  late  Baroness  Wenman  £500  to  the  Oxford  Infirmary, 
and  £100  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  Old  Kent-road. 

Society  for  Belief  of  Widows  and  Orphans  of  Medical  Men. 
— An  ordinary  general  meeting  of  the  above  society,  was  held  at 
the  rooms,  53  Berners  street,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  26th.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  the  President,  Dr.  Burrows.  The  atten- 
dance of  members  was  more  numerous  than  of  late  at  general 
meetings,  showing  it  is  to  be  Imped,  an  increasing  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  society,  taken  by  those  most  concerned  in  its 
welfare.  Afcer  the  usual  reading  of  minutes  of  the  Aunuil 
Qg  audjof  the  Courts  of  Directors,  the  acting  treasurer's 
half  yTearly  statement  of  accounts  was  read.  The  recei] 
the  half  year  available  for  payment  of  grauts  and  expenses, 
amounted  to  £1,590  7s.  SJ.  the  £riuts  and  expen- 
£1513  9s.  Id.  leaving  a  very  small  balance  in  favour  f  the 
society.  A  sad  falling  off  was  manifest  in  donations,  the  total 
for  the  half  year  being  ouly  £65  lis.  0.  Mr.  George  Cooper 
of  Brentford,  was  unanimously  elected  as  Vice-President,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Bacot,  deceased.  The  proceedings  terminated 
by  a  vote  of  thauks  to  the  chairman. 
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Dr.  Humble  and  Dr.  Embleton  have  been  appointed  medical 
visitors  of  the  Dunston  Lodge  Lunatic  Asylum,  near  Gates- 
head, Durham. 

The  difficulty,  says  Nature,  of  providing  funds  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Professorship  of  Physical  Science  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  has  been  overcome  by  the  colleges, 
at  a  meeting  of  their  heads,  taking  upon  themselves  a  quota 
of  the  rates  for  improvements  and  other  purposes  in  the  town 
of  Cambridge,  which  was  formerly  charged  upon  the  University 
funds.  This  sum  amounts  to  more  than  twelve  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  ;  so  that  the  University  will  speedily  be 
able  to  avail  itself  of  the  munificent  offer  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  will  doubtless  proceed  at  once  to  establish  a 
Professorship  of  Physical  Science,  and  obtain  the  other  aids  in 
the  way  of  laboratory,  apparatus,  and  assistants,  that  the 
Professor  may  require. 

The  Conservator  of  Forests  in  India,  states  that  the  ipe- 
cacuanha plants  in  the  gardens  at  Nelamboor  are  doing  well, 
and  that  some  of  the  fleshy  leaves  were  four  inches  long. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

6^~  Correspondents  requiring  a  reply  in  this  column,  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  make  use  of  a  distinctive  signature  or  initials,  and 
avoid  the  practice  of  signing  themselves  "  Reader,"  "  Subscriber," 
"  Old  Subscriber,"  &c.  Out  of  thousands  of  such  persons  it  may  cause 
enquiries  so  signed,  on  very  vail  jus  subjects  much  confusion. 

**»  We  must  also  request  our  Correspondents  to  write  only  on  one  side 
of  tho  paper  and  in  legible  characters.  We  are  often  compelled  to  con- 
sign MSS.  to  the  waste-paper-basket  merely  beciuse  ic  is  illegible. 

Correspondents  not  answered  in  the  current  Number  are  requested 
to  look  to  the  Notices  the  following  week. 

A.  E. — The  subject  has  been  already  discussed  by  us. 
Dr.  P.,  New  York.— You  shall  receive  the  supply  before  leav'ng 
Liverpool.  Thanks  for  your  promise  to  push  us  in  America  ;  already  we 
circulate  extensively  there. 

Spes.—  All  who  fail  complain.  Try  again.  Nil  desperandum.  We 
cannot  take  up  your  grievance.     Persevere. 

Drei. — The  curious  history  of  the  so-called  Drei  appeared  m  the 
Times  some  years  ago.    Of  course  it  was  fiction. 

Pater. — You  must  refer  to  our  "Student's  Number,"  where  all  the 
information  you  requiie  is  given.  We  cannot  recommend  any  particular 
hospital  or  school. 

Spkbanza, — "We  know  nothing  of  the  gentleman.  The  name  is  in  the 
"  Directory  "  for  this  year. 

James  R— ,  Esq.,  Cheadle.— Consult  a  physician,  or  if  you  come  to 
London,  see  Sir  Thomas  Watson. 

Medical  Student. — There  is  no  recorded  case  of  poisoning  by  chlo- 
ral hydrate.  "We  do  not  know  that  it  might  not  in  the  dose  you  men- 
tion.   Experiment. 

THE  SICK  LION  SYSTEM. 
To  the  Editor  of"  The  Medical  Press  and  Ciradar." 
Sir,— I  thought  your  much  admired  remarks  on  the  ",Sick  Lion  Sys- 
tem "  would  have  cured  a  certain  class  of  journalists.  Upon  my  word 
it  is  most  unprofessional,  most  uncourteous,  and  very  cruel  these  sen- 
sational paragraphs— the  puff  oblique.  When  will  they  end  ?  We,  the 
Profession,  must  at  once  not  only  despise  and  denounce  them,  but  take 
active  measures  to  suppress  them.  Our  beloved  Princess  :Louise 
sprains  her  ankle  two  weeks  ago.  We  all  know  that,  but  I  make  a 
mountain  out  of  a  mole-hill,  and  to  try  to  make  the  case  alarming,  we 
have  another  "Napoleon"  parapraph.  What  will  the  Manchester 
Punch  say  to  this  ?  Surely,  Mr.  Lister  disapproves  of  it  as  much' as  T, 
and  as  you,  Sir,  do.  Our  spirited  young  Lome  will  knock  the  heads  of 
some  if  they  don't  mind. 

I  am,  &c, 
A  Scotch  Physician  of  Twenty  Years. 
Edinburgh,  Nov.  5th,  1870. 

HOW  TO  TAKE  CASES. 
Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a  very  excellent  little  shilling 
work  for  taking  cases  at  the  bedside,  published  in  London  by  Messrs. 
Bailliere,   Tindall,   and  Cox,   and  in    Edinburgh,   by  Maclachlan  and 
Stewart,  which  is  most  extensively  patronised  at  some  of  the  hospitals. 
The  work  is  ruled  in  a  very  convenient  form,  and  with  the  simple  in- 
structions furnished  at  the  commencement,  will  be  found  most  useful 
to  all  whose  practice  or  studies  lie  within  the  walls  of  an  hospital. 
THE  LONDON  MEDICAL  SOCIETIES. 
W k  d n  k  s  d a  y,  (this  evening. ) 
Hunterian  8ocity.— 7j   p.m.  Meeting  of   Council.— 8   r  m.  Dr.  Pea- 
cock, "  On  the  Leper  Hospital  ut   Lisbon."— Exhibition  of  Patho- 
logical  Specimens  and  Discussion  of  Miscellaneous  Cases. 
Royal  Microscopical  Society. — 8  p.m.  Mr.  8.  J.  M'Intire :  "  Notes 
on  tho  Minute  Structure  of  certain  Insect  Scales.  * 
Friday,  the  11th. 
Oukkett  Microscopical  Clur. — 8  p.m. 

Clinical  Society  of  London.— 8J  p.m.  Mr.  Pol'ock  :  "Eeport  of 
Cases  of  Skin-grafting  and  Skin-transplantation.'' — Mr.  Durham, 
"  On  a  remarkable  Case  of  Spontaneous  Fracture  of  the  Femur." 
—Dr.  Wiltshire,  "  On  Paroxysmal  Hematuria,'' — Mr.  T.  Smith, 
"  On  the  Nature  of  the  so-called  Congenital  Tumour  of  the  SUrno- 
Mastoid."— Dr.  Handfleld  Jones,  "A  query  as  to  tho  Safety  of 
Hubcutaneous  Injections." 

Monday,  the  14th. 
Mxdioal  Society.— 8  r.M.  Ordinary  Meeting. 
Tuesday,  the  15th. 
Pathological  Society.— 8  p.m.   Ordinary  Meeting. 


VACANCIES. 

Stockport  Infirmary.— House-Surgeon.  Board  and  residence,  but  no 
salary. 

General  Hospital,  Birmingham. — A  Fhysician,  a  Surgeon,  and  for 
the  office  of  Eesident  Eegistrar  and  Pathologist.  Salary  for  the  latter 
appointment  £100. 

Dursley  Union. — Medical  Officer.     Salary  £60,  exclusive  of  fees. 

Homerton  Fever  and  Small  Pox  Hospitals.— Resident  Medical  Offi- 
cer for  each.     Salaries  £350  and  £300  respectively,  with  residence. 

Ardwick  Dispensary.— Senior  House-Surgeon.  Salary  £100,  with 
residence. 

General  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Manchester. — Assistant  Medical 
Officer.     Salary  £170  per  annum.     See  advertisement. 

Coventry  Hospital. — House-Surgeon.    Salary  £100,  with  residence. 

North  Witchford  Union,  Cambridge.  —Medical  Officer.  Salary  £50, 
fees  extra. 


BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  AND  MEDICAL  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 

The  Mortality  of  Childbed  and  Maternity  Hospitals.  By  J.  Matthews 
Duncan,  M.D.     Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

St  Bartholomaw's  Hospital  Reports.   Vol.  VI.    London  :  Longmans. 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Beports.     New  Series.    London  :  Churchill. 

Reports  of  the  Anti- Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Association. 
The  British  Journal  of  Dental  Science  ;  The  Homocepathic  Review ; 
Food  Journal ;  New  York  Medical  Gazette ;  The  Practitioner ;  Hard- 
wicke's  Science  Gossip  ;  Boston  Medical  Journal,  &c,  <fec. 

Marked  Papers  received  : — Lincoln  Chronicle  ;  Exeter  Gazette  ; 
Derby  Mercury:  Lincoln  Journal;  Scstsman ;  Irish  Times;  Public 
Opinion  ;  New  Zealand  Examiner ;  Midland  Gazette ;  Ramsgate  Ga- 
zette ;  Dublin  Freeman  ;  Edinburgh  Courant ;  Northern  Whig ;  Not- 
tingham Journal;  Shield's  Northern  Star,  &c,  &c. 


Keith— Reed.— On  the  2Sth  ult.,  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Chapel,  Edin- 
burgh, William  Gregory  Keilh,  M.B-,  CM.,  of  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
to  Jane  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Wm.  Reid,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 

Smith— Ross.— On  the  31st  ult.,  at  St.  Giles,  Caraberwell.  Walter  Smith, 
L.R.C.P.,  of  Regent's-park,  to  Susan,  youngest  daughter  ot  the  late 
Alexander  Ross,  Esq.,  of  Bradford,  Yorks. 


Campbell.— On  the  26th  ult.,  at  Park  House,  Portobello,  N. B.,  John 

Campbell,  M.D.,  Staff  Surgeon  Army  (retired),  aged  77. 
Green. — On  the  25th   ult.,   at   Mount   Sorrell,    near  Loughborough, 

Thomas  F.  H.  Green,  M.R.C.S.E.,  in  the  82ud  year  of  his  age. 
Hubert.— On  the  26th  ult.,  W.  A.  Hubert,  M.R.C.S.E.,  L.3.A.,  at,his 

residence,  Markyate-street,  Herts,  aged  61. 
Los.— On  the  15th  ult.,  at  Garforth,  near  Leeds,  Charles  Low,  L.S.A., 

father  of  J.  S.  Loe,  M.  R.  C  S. ,  of  Leeds. 
Loe.— On  the  30th  ult,.,  Louisa,  wife  of  J.  S.  Loe,  M.R.C.S.,  of  Leeds. 
Loe.—  On  the  30th  ult.,  Louisa  Nevitt,   infant  daughter  of  J.  8.  Loo, 

M.R.C.S.,  of  Leeds. 

Army  Medical  Department,  October,  1870. 

AN  EXAMINATION  of  CANDIDATES  for  COMMIS- 
SIONS in  the  MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT  of  Her  Majesty's  Army, 
will  be  held  in  London  in  course  of  February  next,  and  of  which  further 
particulars  as  to  date,  &c,  will  be  duly  advertised. 

Candidates  having  the  necessary  qualifications  to  practise  Medicine 
and  Surgery  under  the  Medical  Act,  and  who  are  unmarried,  and  not 
under  twenty-one  nor  above  twenty-eight  years  cf  age,  are  eligible  to 
attend. 

Applicati  m  for  admission  to  this  examination  should  be  made  in 
writing,  without  delay,  to  the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department,  War  Office. 
T.  G.  LOGAN.  Director-General. 

fJARMICHAEL  (formerly  EICMONlT~H()S~- 
u  pital;  school  of  medicine. 

DISSECTIONS  commence  on  the  1st  of  OCTOBER,  and  the  WINTER 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  commence  on  NOVEMBER  1st.  The  fol- 
lowing comprise  all. 

Medicine Dr.  Gordon, 

Surgery        Mr.  Stokes. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  Drs.  Curran  and  Purser. 

Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy     . .         . .     Drs.  Corloy  and  Muyne. 

Chemistry Dr.  Campbell. ' 

Dissections  are  superintended  by  Drs.  Curran,  Co  rley,  Purser,  Mayno, 
Shaw,  Madden,  Clark ".  and  Kelly. 

CARMICHAEL  PREMIUMS  to  the  value  of  £60,  and  the  Mayno 
Scholarship,  value  £l\  are  awarded  at  the  oonotaston  of  the  Sessions. 
SUMMER   SESSION:    LECTURES. 

Botany         Dr.  Blakt-ly. 

Materia  Medica Dr.  Truer. 

Medical  Jur  sprudence Dr.  O'Reilly. 

Practical  Chemistry        Dr.  Campbell. 

Fees.— Tln>  fee  foi  each  Ooone  of  i  ■  3s. 

Dr.  ANTHONY  H.  CORI.EY.  Secretary,  6  York  street. 

DUNFANACHY  UNION.  —  I  >l'  M'A.N'AC  II  V  IMS- 
PENSARY  DISTRICT.-MEDICAL  OFFICER  WANTED. 
Tho  Committee  of  Management  of  tho  above  Dispensary  will,  oa 
TUESDAY  the  t9th  iust .,  proceed  to  eieet  •  properly  qualified  penoa 
to  fill  the  situation  of  IfEDICAL  OFFICER  of  the  above  district  at  a 
salary  of  £->0  per  annum,  exclusive  of  Registration  and  Vaccination 
.,  &c. 
Healed  applications  with  copies  of  Diplomas,  fcc.,  will  bs  received  by 
me  up  to  10  a.m.  on  the  1Mb  iust,  when  the  applicants  will  be  further 
communicated  with. 

Further  particulars  will  bo  obtained  on  application  to  the  Hon.  Sec. 

By  Order,  EWD.  MURPHY,  Hon.  Sec. 

November  5,  1870. 
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FRACTURE    OF    LEFT  THIGH,  ALSO  OF  IM 
TO  THE  RIGHT  OF  SYMPHYSIS,  WITH  PUNC- 
TURE OF  BLADDER. -A  RECOYERY. 

By    Francis  McEvoy,  L.K.Q.C  P.,  L.M.,  M.R.C.S.E., 

Medical  Officer  Balbriggan  Dispensary,  ic. ,  <fcc,  &c. 

I  was  requested  to  see,  by  presentation  of  a  red  ticket, 
a  man  named  P.  C.,  who,  I  was  informed,  when  returning 
from  Dublin  market  the  night  previously  with  his  horse 
and  cart,  fractured  his  thigh  about  ttie  middle,  and  other- 
wise injured  himself,  as  his  urine  was  quite  bloody.  How 
it  occurred  could  never  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  as 
he  was  quite  intoxicated  at  the  time,  and  it  was  several 
hours  after  the  accident  that  he  was  found  lying  near  a 
wall,  and  the  cart  upset  beside  him.  The  horse  managed 
to  get  loose,  and  came  home,  which  alarmed  his  friends, 
who  immediately  went  in  search  of  him,  and  had  him 
conveyed  home  on  the  cart  which  was  unbroken.  When 
I  saw  him,  he  was  lying  on  some  straw  on  the  earthen 
floor  stupidly  drunk.     It  to  see  that  his  thigh 

was  fractured ;  it  was  enormously  swollen,  and  bent  at 
an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees.  As  nothing  could 
then  be  done  for  him,  he  being  without  sense  or  reason, 
and  most  violent  when  aroused  from  his  stupor  or 
touched,  I  considered  it  better  to  leave  him  untfl  he 
sleot  off  his  debauch,  and  recovered  his  reason,  which 
did  not  take  place  until  late  in  the  evening.  In  the 
meantime,  I  got  everything  ready,  as  I  had  desired  hi3 
friends  to  send  for  me  when  he  should  recover,  which 
they  did.  On  seeing  him  the  second  time,  he  had  slept 
off  his  intoxication,  and  reason  had  resumed  her  seat. 
He  was  moaning  most  piteously,  and  when  questioned 
could  not  give  any  account  of  what  had  happened  to  him 
— how,  when,  or  where  it  occurred,  whether  he  was 
beaten  or  not,  nor  tell  anything  whatever  about  the  mat- 
ter, as  he  was  too  hopelessly  drunk  ;  but  as  all  the 
money  he  had  received  (.£2)  was  found  correct,  the  oc- 


)  currence   was   considered    accidental.      I   proceeded    to 

examine  him  ;  first  had  to  cut  off  his  clothes  ere  I  could 

see  what  were  the  injuries  he  had  received.     There  could 

i  not  be  the  least  doubt  about  the  thigh  being  broken,  and 

when  I  tried  to  move  or  get  the  fractured  leg  into  position 

:  he  would  scream  out,  and  most  piteously  entreat  to  be  left 

alone.     In  the  same  way  with  the  which  was 

quite  paralysed),  for  the  least  attempt  to  rotate  the  thigh 

on  the  pelvis  would  cause  him  the  most  excruciating  tor- 

t  ture.     At  first  I  thought  he  had  injured  his  spine,  but  as 

i  the  sense  of  feeling  and  voluntary  motion  of  the  muscles 

':  of  the  feet  and  toes  were  perfect,  I  saw  that  I  was  wrong 

in  my  surmise,  and  finally  considered  that  an   injury   was 

;  done  to  the  pelvis  somewhere  about  the  symphysis  pubis, 

,  and  that  the  bloody  urine  was  perhaps  the  consequence, 

I  which  he  passed  with  great  pain  and  difficulty,  and  which 

he  did  not  refer  to  the  urethra,  but  immediately  behind 

the  pubis. 

As  it  was  quite  impossible  to  move,  or  even  touch  him, 
j  without  his  screaming  most  terrifically,  or  reduce  the  frac- 
'  tured  limb,  I  was  obliged  to  put  him  under  the  influence 
of  chloroform,  and  whilst  in  that  state  had  him  conveyed 
to  a  proper  bed  prepared  for  him,  and  instituted  a  most 
rigid  examination  of  the  spine,  pelvis,  and  the  whole  man, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  latter  supposition  was 
the  correct  one,  as  I  could  distinctly  detect  a  crepitus  to 
the  right  side  of  the  symphysis  pubis. 

He  had  a  livid  mark  and  swelling  just  over  the  fracture 
as  if  the  horse  had  laid  his  hoof  upon  it  ;  moreover,  his 
trousers  were  torn  and  soiled  witli  the  gutter  of  the  road, 
which  corresponded  with  the  livid  mark  and  swelling  on 
the  pubis.  Reduced  the  fractured  thigh,  put  on  splinters 
that  would  admit  of  counter   extension,}  .and 

buckles,  and  firmly  bound  him  round  the  pelvis  with  a 
good  strong  binder.  As  soon  as  the  effects  of  the  chloro- 
form had  passed  away,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
giddiness  and  nausea,  which  remained  for  a  short  time,  he 
said  he  felt  quite  comfortable  ;  nor  did  he  complain  of  the 
counter  extension  I  used  (but  on  the  contrary  it  seemed 
rather  to  give  him  relief),  which  I  daily  increased. and  in  two 
or  three  days  had  it  as  long  as  the  good  leg.  I  gave  him  an 
opiate  and  left.     He  suffered  considerably  the  first  night, 
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and  indeed  for  the  first  week,  from  pain,  when  he  would 
go  to  stool  or  micturate.  Although  I  had  given  him  an 
opiate  draught,  I  was  called  up  twice  the  first  night  in 
consequence  of  the  frequency  of  the  calls  to  make  water, 
and  I  had  to  introduce  a  small  sized  catheter,  No.  7  gum- 
elastic,  and  draw  off  about  half  a  pint  of  bloody  urine 
which  relieved  him  much  ;  and  I  considered  it  advisable 
to  secure  it  in  the  bladder,  and  allow  the  urine  to  drain 
into  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  to  keep  the  bed  dry.  I  with- 
drew the  catheter  every  second  day,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  he  no  longer  required  it.  From  this  time  he  pro- 
gressed steadily  and  favourably.  In  seventy  days  he  was 
able  to  go  about  on  crutches,  and  in  six  months  he  was 
quite  recovered,  without  the  least  shortening  or  lameness. 
The  only  thing  he  complained  of  was,  that  occasionally  he 
had  an  uneasiness  about  the  region  of  the  bladder,  which 
did  not  amount  to  pain  exactly,  but  to  an  indescribable  sen- 
sation, and  at  such  times  (not  always)  he  would  pass  a  few 
drops  of  blood. 

In  twelve  months  after  the  accident,  as  I  was  walking 
one  day  in  the  street,  he  accosted  me,  and  said  that  he 
had  been  at  my  house  wishing  to  see  me  as  there  was  some- 
thing the  matter  with  him  ;  that  he  could  not  pass  urine 
as  well  as  he  could  a  week  ago ;  that  he  considered  there 
was  something  in  the  passage  that  prevented  its  coming, 
as  the  water  would  force  this  something  (whatever  it  was) 
as  far  as  the  nut,  that  there  it  would  stop,  and  the  urine 
collect  behind  it ;  and  when  the  urine  would  drain  off  it 
would  go  back  towards  the  bladder,  during  which  time  he 
would  suffer  considerable  pain.  I,  at  first,  pooh-poohed 
the  idea  of  anything  being  in  the  urethra,  as  he  described 
it,  going  backward  and  forward,  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him  that  it  was  all  nervousness.  I,  however,  imme- 
diately returned,  examined  the  urethra  externally,  anil  by 
rectum,  but  could  not  detect  any  foreign  body  in  it,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  introducing  a  silver  catheter,  when  I 
asked  him  to  endeavour  to  pass  water,  which  he  did. 
Then,  indeed,  I  could  perceive  something  passing  beneath 
the  skin  along  the  urethra  (which  I  considered  at  the  time 
to  be  a  calculus)  to  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the 
glans  penis,  where  it  stopped,  the  urine  collecting  behind 
the  obstruction  and  swelling  the  urethra.  I  immediately 
took  a  fine  silver  probe,  and  having  bent  it  into  the  shape 
of  a  hook  at  the  point,  passed  it  into  the  canal  down  to 
the  foreign  body,  against  which  I  felt  it  grating— got  the 
hook  behind  it  ;  what  between  the  pressure  of  the  water, 
and  using  gentle  traction  with  the  probe,  I  managed  to  get 
it  within  half  an  inch  of  the  meatus  urinarius.  The  man 
at  this  stage  fainted,  very  opportunely,  which  rendered  its 
extraction  much  more  easy.  I  then  took  a  narrow-bladed 
forceps,  passed  it  into  the  urethra,  and  seized  the  substance 
in  the  most  favourable  position  possible,  and  extracted,  to 
my  no  little  amazement,  a  small  splinter  of  bone  somewhat 
like  a  small  fragment  of  the  thigh  bone  of  a  chicken. 

The  natural  inquiry  that  presented  itself  was,  whence 
came  that  bone  ?  How  did  it  get  into  the  urethra  ?  At 
first  I  considered  that  some  evil  disposed  person  had 
pissed  it  into  the  urethra  whilst  he  was  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication and  asleep  (as  some  boys  once  did  to  a  poor 
idiot  whom  they  found  lying  drunk  in  a  field  near  this 
town  with  his  person  exposed.  One  of  them  having  an 
eight  or  tenpenny  nail  in  his  pocket  passed  it  into  the 
urethra  and  ran  away.  Seeing  some  blood  trickling  from 
his  penis,  his  mother  found  him  a  short  time  after  with 
the  point  of  the  nail  protruding  trom  the  urethra,  she 
brought  him  to  my  father,  who  held  the  situation  I  now 
hold,  and  he  extracted  the  nail  to  the  no  small  astonish- 
ment of  the  bystander  ;  and,  as  murder  will  out — except 
in  Ireland — the  boys  quarrelled  some  time  after,  and  dis- 
covered on  one  another).  But  this  man  assured  me  that 
he  never  had  since  the  accident  occurred  tasted  intoxica- 
ting liquor. 

Several  other  hypotheses  suggested  themselves  to  my 
mind  to  account  for  the  bloody  urine  at  the  time  of  the 
accident.  Could  it  be  that  this  spicula  bone  had  become 
detached  from  the  posterior  or  inside  of  the  fractured 


pubis,  and  wounded  the  distended  bladder,  for  it  had  been 
so,  and  very  much  too?  But  if  the  bone  had  punctured 
the  viscus,  would  there  not  have  been  infiltration  of  urine, 
or  might  it  not  have  remained  in  the  bladder,  and  acted  as 
a  sort  of  plug,  or  wounded  the  bladder  obliquely,  the 
mucous  membrane  acting  as  a  kind  of  valve,  and  so  pre- 
vented the  escape  of  urine  into  the  surrounding  tissue,  for 
I  am  certain  that  there  was  no  infiltration  into  the  cellular 
membrane.  If  there  had  been  there  must  have  been  more 
or  less  constitutional  disturbance — abscess  and  urinary 
hectic  to  indicate  its  presence,  but  there  was  none. 

The  foregoing  is  interesting,  not  only  from  the  nature 
of  the  injuries  which  were  received,  but  from  their  ob- 
scurity, complicacy,  and  difficulty  of  diagnosis,  its  present- 
ing many  phases  at  different  times,  all  resulting  in  my 
opinion  from  the  same  accident  ;  but  also  showing  the 
value  of  chloroform  in  enabling  the  surgeon  to  form  a  cor- 
rect diagnosis  of  his  case,  which  could  not  have  been  done 
without  its  invaluable  assistance,  as  his  cries  were  the 
most  terrific  I  ever  heard. 

The  simple  fracture  of  the  thigh  would  have  been  no- 
thing, were  it  not  complicated  with  fracture  of  the  ramus 
of  the  pubis,  and  whether  it  extended  through  the  obtu- 
rator foramen,  fracturing  the  opposite  side,  or  not,  is  more 
than  I  can  say  ;  bat  I  think  not,  although  the  binder  I 
put  on  afforded  decided  and  immediate  relief,  as  also  the 
extension  of  the  leg.  The  haemorrhage  from  the  bladder 
must  have  resulted  from  some  lesions,  and  which  I  attri- 
tute  to  the  wounding  of  that  organ  by  a  spicula  of  bone. 
I  may  be  condoned  for  saying  that  I  felt  proud  of  the 
correctness  of  my  diagnosis,  as  the  result  proved,  from  the 
passing  of  a  bone  through  the  urethra  in  a  year  after  the 
accident  occurred. 

Now  comes  the  most  curious  phase  of  the  case,  and  if 
the  foregoing  was  not  sufficiently  confirmatory  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  diagnosis,  the  following  circumstance  would 
sustain  it.  On  the  7th  of  July  last,  this  man  came  with 
a  friend  of  his,  who  had  cancer  on  his  lip,  and  which  I  was 
to  remove  on  that  day,  and  did. 

Whilst  waiting  for  me,  he  consulted  my  assistant  and 
Dr.  Johnston,  who  was  also  waiting  my  advent,  and  told 
them  he  was  sure  there  was  something  in  the  passage  that 
prevented  the  water  coming  ;  that  it  came  very  slowly, 
and  not  in  a  continuous  stream,  but  used  to  follow  in  a 
sort  of  dribble  from  the  meatus  urinarius,  and  that  he  was 
afraid  to  show  it  to  "  the  governor,"  as  he  called  me,  lest 
I  might  cut  it  out  as  I  did  the  piece  of  bone  some  years 
ago.  In  making  this  statement,  he  was  mistaken,  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of  this  paper  how  I  ex- 
tracted it.  They  examined  him,  and  discovered  a  hard 
substance  in  the  passage  near  the  scrotum.  Having  asked 
him  to  make  water,  they  could  perceive  a  something  pass- 
ing along  the  urethra  to  the  nut  or  glans  penis,  where  they 
imprisoned  it  ;  got  a  silver  probe,  bent  it  at  the  point  in 
the  form  of  a  hook,  as  I  did  before,  passed  it  into  the 
urethra,  and  extracted  a  triangular  piece  of  bone,  after 
which  he  made  water  as  well  as  ever— and  "  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing." 

This  made  the  second  piece  of  bone  passed  in  ten  years 
after  the  accident,  and  nine  years  after  the  first  came  away. 

He  is  now  apparently  quite  well. 


CLINICAL   MEMORANDA. 

SUBCUTANEOUS    INJECTION    OF    MORPHIA, 
WITH   CASES. 

Reported  by  John  W.  Martin,  M.D.,  Assistant-Surgeon 
to  Mayfield  Factory  Dispensary. 

(Continual  from  -page  242.) 

Case  3. — Pulmonary  Phthisis.— J.  O.,  oet.  twenty-eight, 
subject  to  repeated  attacks  of  bronchitis,  both  lungs 
deeply  engaged,  exhibiting  the  physical  ligfl  of  oayitiet, 
probably  the  result  of  bronchiectasis  at  the  apex  of  left 
lung,  and  every  gradation  of  crepitation,  from  the  very 
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fine  to  the  large  coarse  and  moist  in  character.  Judging 
from  the  train  of  symptoms  that  presented  themselves,  the 
case  was  one  of  phthisis,  the  result  of  repeated  inflam- 
matory attacks.  Hi3  business  engagements  required  that 
he  should  be  absent  from  the  works  where  he  was  en- 
gaged as  6hort  a  time  as  possible.  On  tfce  first  occasion 
of  trying  the  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia,  he  had 
got  fresh  cold,  with  kidded  thoracic  symptoms,  feverish- 
ness,  inability  to  sleep,  quickened  pulse,  headache,  and 
general  restlessness.  At  bed-time  I  administered  hypo- 
dermically  one-third  of  a  grain  of  morphia.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  ten  minutes  the  good  effects  became  apparent ; 
a  sense  of  tranquillity  replaced  the  previous  feverish 
restlessness,  and  next  morning  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
hearing  that  he  had  had  a  good  night's  rest  ;  the  symp- 
toms of  cold  had  so  far  left  him  as  to  allow  of  his  follow- 
ing his  usual  occupation. 

On  the  second  occasion  of  administering  the  injection, 
it  was  more  as  a  preventitive  than  a  curative  measure  that 
I  used  it.  After  great  exertion  and  excitement,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fire  occurring  in  the  mill  where  he  is  engaged, 
and  at  which  he  was  wet  through  and  thoroughly  fatigued, 
he  had  a  great  tendency  to  feverishness,  and  was  very 
restless.  On  his  going  to  bed,  I  again  injected  one-third 
of  a  grain  of  the  morphine.  It  did  not  induce  sleep,  but 
produced  great  tranquillity  and  rest.  Next  day  he  was  not 
nearly  so  much  fatigued  as  he  would  have  been,  and  felt 
no  bad  effects  from  all  he  had  passed  through.  No  doubt 
his  escaping  so  well  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  ex- 
citement, but  I  think  some  influence  for  good  may  be 
fairly  ascribed  to  the  morphine. 

Case  4 — Periearditu  pleuritis,  and  emphysematous 
condition  of  the  lungs. — John  Maher,  xt.  forty  ;  had  got 
no  sleep  for  over  five  nights  ;  coughing  produced  fear- 
fully racking  pains  in  the  legs,  loins,  back,  and  shoulders  ; 
could  not  draw  a  deep  breath  as  he  felt  a  catch  in  the  chest 
at  various  points,  and  severe  pain  at  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage ;  heart's  impulse  seen  and  felt  at  the  epigastrium  ; 
abnormal  resonance  strangely  marked  over  both  lungs, 
respiratory  sounds  feebler  than  normal ;  normal  position 
of  precordial  dulness,  yielded  abnormal  resonance  on  per- 
cussion, showing  displacement  of  the  heart's  apex  down- 
wards, and  to  the  right  side.  Crepitation  and  friction 
over  and  on  a  line  with  left  mamma ;  feverish,  hot  and 
restless  ;  pulse  132  ;  tongue  white  and  furred  ;  bowels 
acting  ;  anorexia  ;  cardiac  action  excited,  sounds  ex 
rated,  and  a  friction  sound,  distinctly  marked,  heard  over 
the  ensiform  cartilage.  At  nine  o'clock,  p.m.,  on  visiting 
him,  had  a  blister  to  the  chest  since  three  o'clock,  and 
had  taken  one  one-eighth  grain  dose  of  hyd.  bichl.  in 
solution.  Felt  some  ease  from  the  pain,  but  was  very 
hot,  feverish,  and  restless ;  and,  if  dozing,  starting  from 
his  sleep  every  five  minutes.  I  injected  J  of  a  grain 
of  morphine  into  the  arm,  at  insertion  of  deltoid  ;  he 
was  asleep  in  ten  minutes,  rested  quietly  the  whole  night, 
felt  some  thirst,  but  no  sinking  or  tendency  to  nausea. 
Next  morning,  on  visiting  him,  was  quite  tranquil ;  pulse 
116;  sleepy;  felt  some  return  of  appetite  for  food,  a 
thing  he  has  not  felt  for  a  week  past  ;  makes  a  deep  in- 
spiration without  pain  ;  no  inclination  to  cough  ;  cardiac 
and  pleuritic  symptoms  diminished ;  altogether  improved. 
The  injection  was  repeated  several  nights,  the  good  effects 
apparent  being  the  rapid  induction  of  sleep,  diminution 
of  tendency  to  cough,  general  state  of  ease  and  tran- 
quillity. Under  a  mercurial  and  iodide  of  potash  course 
of  treatment,  together  with  blistering,  the  man  made  a 
good  recovery.  Without  detracting  from  the  beneficial 
action  of  the  last  named  medicines,  much  of  the  good  re- 
sults obtained  must,  I  think,  be  ascribed  to  the  powerful 
tranquillising  effect  of  the  morphine  hypodermically  ad- 
ministered. One  curious  and,  I  think,  noteworthy  fact, 
in  connection  with  this  case,  was,  that  for  six  months  pre- 
vious to  present  illness,  Maher  had  quite  lost  the  sense 
of  smell ;  but  subsequent  to  his  recovery  this  became 
most  acute,  almost  morbidly  so.  To  what  was  this  due  ? 
Had  the  course  of  mercury  or  that  of  the  iodide  of  pot- 
ash the  credit  of  producing  such  a  change  ? 


CASES  IN  COUNTRY  PRACTICE. 


REMOVAL  OF  A  LARGE  NASO-PHARYNGEAL 
POLYPUS  WITH  WIRE  EC RASEUR.— TALIPES 
VARUS  SUCCESSFULLY  OPERATED  ON. 

By  Thomas  Hates,  M.D.  Edin.,   M.R.C.S.  Eng. 

Medical  Officer,  Shanagollen  Dis-ea.>aiy. 

J.O'Scllivax,  vet.  fourteen,  the  son  of  a  labourer,  strong 
and  healthy  looking,  consulted  me  in  the  month  of  May 
in  the  present  year.     "  About  2i  years  ago  he  found  his 
left  nostril  stopped,  he  could  not  breathe  through  it."  it 
bled  occasionally  and    sometimes  considerably;  latterly 
he  found  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  breathing,  a  chtking 
sensation  and  frequent  vomiting  ;  gradually  he  began  to 
feel  drowsy,  and  for  some  time  before  he  came  to  me 
whenever  he  rested  during  the  day  he  dropped  off  into  a 
.g  slumber.     His  father   told  me   4t  he  was  always 
asleep  or  going  to  sleep,1'  which  I  believe  was  not  a  very 
•rated  statement,  as  I  found  whenever  he  came  to 
consult  me  and  waited  any  time  before   being  attended, 
he  usually  dropped  off  into  a  deep  and  stertorous  sleep, 
reminding  me  of  the  peculiarity  which  Dickens  attributed 
to  Pickwick's  fat  boy,  and  which,  until  then,  I  regarded 
as  the  most  extravagant  flight  of  fancy  on  the  part  of  the 
great  and  gifted  novelist.     He  spoke  with  a  very  nasal 
utterance,  as  one  suffering  from  a  severe  attack  of  in- 
flammation of  the  fauces  ;  his  appetite  was  small,  but  be 
had   no   difficulty  in   swallowing.     He  consulted  three 
doctors  before  coming  to  me :  one  siid  there  wan  nothing 
wrong  with  him  ;  the  second  was  unable  to  decide  what 
was  his  complaint  ;  and  the  third  advised  him  to  go  to 
Dublin  to  get  a  "chance  of  his  life,''  as  nothing  could  be 
done  for  him  at  home.     He  ra  recommended  to  me  as 
a  dernier  ressort,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  county  who  enter- 
tained very  faint  hopes  of  a  successful  result  for  the  poor 
boy.     After  having  heard  the  history  of  the  case,  and 
having  ma  !e  a  slight  examination,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  had  a  polypus  to  deal  with,  but  on  care- 
fully looking  into  the  nares  no  trace  of  a  polypus  could 
be  detected  ;  yet  the  left  nasal  passage  was  occluded  as 
no  air  could  be  driven  through  by  a  forced  expiration  ; 
bit  I  succeeded  in  injecting  water  through  the  nose  into 
the   pharynx.     The   right   nasal   passage  was  partially 
(.bstructed  ;  on  looking  into  the  mouth  the  soft  palate 
Wits  seen  depressed  and  convex  resting  on  the  tongue.     I 
raised  up  the  palate  and  tilted  up  the  uvula,  and  looked 
into  the  fauces  which  presented  nothing  abnormal :  but 
I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  a  glimpse  of  the  overlying 
tumour,  which  seemed  to  have  stretched  the  curtain  of 
the  palate  ;  but  did  not  appear  beyond  its  arches.     I  ex- 
amined with  the  finger,  and  found  the  tumour  pressing 
on  the  palate,  but  my  exploration  was  not  sufficiently 
exhaustive  to  ascertain  its  nature  ;  for  as  soon  as  my 
finger  extended  beyond  the  arches  of  the  palate,  the  boy 
got  such  a  fit  of  suffocation  and  vomiting,  that  I  was  forced 
to  desist.     With  a  view  to  try  and  ascertain  the  situation 
and  extent  of  the  obstruction,  and  with  a  hope  —should 
it  prove  to  be  a  soft  polypus— of  detaching  it  or  drawing 
it  into  the  nasal  fossa,  I  passed  an  elastic  catheter,  armed 
with  a  strong  ligature,  through  the  nasal  cavity  into  the 
pharynx.      There  was   some    difficulty   in  getting  the 
catheter  past  the   obstruction,  but  it  ultimately  glided 
down  by  the  left  side  of  the  pharynx,  which  lead  me  to 
believe  that  the  tumour  was  attached  more  towards  the 
mesial  line  than  in  the  vicinity  of  the  turbinated  bones 
or  fossa,  the  usual  habit&t  of  polypi.     I  brought  the  liga- 
ture forward  through  the  mouth,  attached  a  small  plug 
of  lint,  and  guided  it  over  the  palate  as  in  plugging  the 
posterior  nares,  and  then  drew  it  forward  through  the 
anterior  nares.     No  result  followed  ;  the  polypus  was 
neither  displaced  nor  detached,  but  I  found  the  throat 
less  sensitive  to  digital  examination. 
I  again  tried  to  pass  my  finger  over  the  arch  of  the 
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palate,  and  I  succeeded  this  time  in  ascertaining  the 
nature  and  size  of  the  tumour.  I  found  it  round,  smooth, 
and  hard,  filling  up  the  space  between  the  posterior  nares 
and  the  back  of  the  pharynx,  resting,  with  the  interven- 
tion of  the  palate,  on  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  occa- 
sionally dipping  into  the  opening  of  the  glottis,  and  pro- 
ducing spasmodic  choking  fits,  which  the  father  stated, 
so  terrified  himself,  that  he  was  unable  to  sleep  at  night 
for  some  time  before  the  operation  was  performed,  lest 
his  son  should  die  in  one  of  them. 

I  determined  on  removing  the  tumour  with  Maw's  wire 
ecraseur  for  nasal  polypi.  I  ordered  the  instrument,  and 
in  the  meantime  the  tumour  grew  so  much,  that  when  he 
came  to  me  on  the  4th  of  July  to  have  the  operation  per- 
formed, the  tumour  had  grown  so  large,  that  it  was  only 
necessary  to  raise  the  uvula  to  see  a  smooth,  whitish, 
rounded  body,  almost  completely  blocking  up  the  breath- 
ing channel  between  the  nares  and  larynx.  I  tried  to 
ascertain  its  point  of  attachment  by  passing  my  finger 
about  it,  but  the  only  thing  I  could  ascertain  Was,  that 
I  could  put  the  loop  of  wire  over  it,  and  so  secure  its 
being  securely  ligatured. 

The  Operation — I  passed  a  catheter,  armed  with  a  liga- 
ture, with  some  difficulty,  through  the  nose  into  the 
fauces  :  I  drew  one  end  of  the  ligature  out  of  the  mouth, 
I  withdrew  the  catheter,  and  with  the  ligature  pulled  the 
wire  looped  through  the  nose,  and  brought  it  forward  into 
the  mouth  :  I  attached  both  ends  of  the  wire  to  their 
proper  place  in  the  ecraseur,  moving  the  instrument  into 
the  nose.  I  stood  behind  the  patient,  and  pressed  with 
my  fingers  the  loop  of  wire  over  and  in  front '  of  the 
tumour.  I  kept  my  fingers  on  the  tumour  to  prevent  the 
wire  slipping  off,  while  my  friend,  Dr.  Madigan,  who  gave 
me  valuable  assistance,  turned  the  handle  of  the  ecraseur 
to  tighten  the  noose  and  strangulate  the  tumour.  After 
a  little  the  wire  came  away,  but  the  tumour  was  not  de- 
tached ;  I  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  tumour 
grew  from  above,  and  not  from  the  floor  of  the  nose,  as 
"one  would  suppose  from  the  catheter  passing  outside  and 
behind  it ;  at  all  events,  I  felt  sure  that  the  loop  should 
pass  over  behind  the  tumour.  I  passed  the  armed  catheter 
again,  and  this  time  with  two  ligatures,  to  leave  one  in 
for  an  emergency—  a  very  wise  precaution  as  it  proved.  I 
pulled  the  wire  through  a3  before,  passed  the  loop  behind 
the  tumour,  kept  the  tops  of  both  index  fingers  steadily 
on  it,  to  prevent  the  loop  passing  over  it.  When  the 
Ecraseur  was  worked,  it  was  very  soon  evident  that  some- 
thing was  caught  in  the  loop,  at  which  the  wire  had  some 
tough  work  ;  the  boy  screamed  as  it  tightened,  but  on 
the  whole  bore  it  very  well  without  chloroform.  After  a 
few  more  turns  of  the  handle  of  the  ecraseur,  to  my  great 
discomfiture,  the  wire  yielded  to  the  resistance  offered  by 
the  tumour — a  coil  of  three  wires  broken  by  the  rough- 
ness of  a  nasal  polypus  !  Who  would  suppose  such  a 
thing  ?  But  I  must  say  that  the  wire  did  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  good,  and  the  tumour  was  very  firm.  I  then  tried 
the  strongest  wire  of  the  three  sent  with  the  instrument. 
The  supplementary  thread  left  in  the  nose  was  now  of 
service  (a  double  one  was  inserted)  ;  the  loop  of  wire  was 
pulled  through  and  adjusted  round  the  neck  of  the 
tumour;  the  ecraseur  was  worked  as  before.  I  kept  my 
fingers  on  the  tumour,  which  I  found  was  fairly  encircled 
this  time,  but  T  now  wished  to  guard  against  its  dropping 
into  the  pharynx,  and  causing  sullocation.  After  a 
little,  the  wire  came  through  the  foramen  of  the  ecraseur. 
The  tumour  did  not  drop  down  on  my  fingers  immedi- 
ately ;  I  feared  a  failure  after  all — but  hold  !  I  find  it 
loose,  ready  to  fall  down.  I  pressed  the  head  fin  wards, 
and  never  removed  my  fingers  from  beneath  it  until  it 
dropped  out  of  the  boy's  mouth  on  the  iloor.  I  gave  a 
sigh  of  relief — of  joy.  What  a  glorious  success  due  to 
French  Ingenuity  !  I  could  have  elevated  Chassaignac  to 
the  seventh  heavens,  so  effectual,  so  decisive  WM  the  suc- 
cess obtained  by  his  charming  invention.  Theft  ' 
haemorrhage,  except  a  slight  oozing  after  passing  the 
catheter.    The  patient  has  felt  epiite  well  since  the  opera- 


tion. The  drowsy  symptoms  presented  in  this  case  were, 
in  my  opinion,  due  to  imperfect  arterialisation  of  the 
blood,  and  not  to  any  pressure  from  the  nose  on  the  base 
of  the  brain.  The  tumour  proved  to  be  a  fibrous  polypus. 
It  was  removed  with  as  clean  a  cut  as  if  done  with  the 
knife. 


TALIPES  VARUS. 

Two  cases  of  congenital  talipes  varus  came  under  my 
observation  within  the  past  two  years  ;  in  each  case  only 
one  foot  was  deformed — the  right  foot  in  one  and  the  left 
in  the  other.  Mr.  Erichsen  in  his  excellent  work  "  On 
Surgery,"  which,  as  a  student,  I  read  carefully,  says  — 
"It is  the  most  common  form  of  congenital  deformity, 
both  feet  being  Jound  similarly  affected."  Not  in  all 
cases  according  to  my  experience.  Both  the  children  were 
a  year  and  nine  months  old,  and  limping  about,  when  I 
performed  the  operation.  I  divided  subcutaneously,  with 
the  tenotome  knife,  the  tendos-achilles  and  also  the 
plantar  fascids  which  were  contracted.  I  did  not  find  it 
necessary  to  divide  the  tendons  of  the  tibiales  antici  and 
postici.  There  was  very  little  bleeding.  I  applied  a 
small  piece  of  lint  over  the  wound,  and  embraced  the 
foot  and  ankle  with  adhesive  plaster  ;  applied  a  splint 
lined  with  cotton  wadding  and  extending  beyond  the  foot, 
which  I  kept  quite  straight,  leaving  as  little  angle  as  pos- 
sible in  front  of  the  ankle.  A  roller  kept  the  toes  and 
foot  well  everted,  embracing  the  limb  and  splint  as  high 
as  the  knee.  I  kept  the  foot  in  this  position  for  a  fort- 
night, occasionally  adjusting  the  splint  and  bandage,  A 
home-made  Little's  shoe  was  then  applied.  The  cases 
turned  out  quite  successful.  I  recently  saw  one  of  them, 
operated  on  a  year  and  a  half  since,  and  he  walks  about 
without  the  least  noticeable  deformity.  The  other  is 
equally  successful,  so  his  parents  tell  me. 

I  have  followed  the  practice  of  Professor  Spence,  or 
Professor  Dunsmure — I  forget  which,  as  I  studied  under 
both  at  Edinburgh — in  putting  up  the  foot  straight  or 
extended.  If  I  rightly  understand  Mr.  Erichsen,  he  re- 
commends the  toes  to  be  "well  drawn  up,  and  supported 
by  pegs  attached  to  the  splint."  I  prefer  the  Edinburgh 
practice,  as  it  seems  to  me  a  better  means  of  keeping  the 
foot  everted,  and  of  allowing  the  tendo-achiiles  to  unite, 
and  when  the  child  begins  to  walk,  the  pressure  will  turn 
up  the  toes,  and  give  the  foot  its  proper  angle  at  the 
ankle. 


THE    INTRODUCTOKY    LECTURE 

AT  THK 

MATER     MISERICORD  I^E    HOSPITAL, 

was  delivered 

On  Thursday,  November  3rd,  by  Mr.  Hayes, 
One  of  the  Surgeons. 

Mr.  Hayes  began  his  address  by  welcoming  his  audi- 
ence, which  included  not  only  a  largo  class  of  Students, 
but  also  many  friends  and  supporters  of  the  institution. 
He  next  proceeded  to  advise  and  encourage  those  present 
who  were  about  to  commence  to  continue  and,  he  hoped, 
largely  prosecute  the  study  and  advancement  of  knowledge, 
which  would  enable  them  to  alleviate  human  suflfi 
combat  disease,  and  even  prevent  its  development,  oe 
alluded  to  the  various  reasons  which  induce  men  to  enter 
the  ranks  of  Medicine,  and  stated  thai,  happily, in  fa 
perience,  the  medical  Student,  of  rcaliti/,  was  far  different 
[Tom  the  character  which  fiction  and  misrepresentation  had 
painted  under  that  naino. 

The  lecturer  next  described  the  surroundings  neces- 
sary for  the  student  of  medicine,  and  dwelt  upon  the  re- 
lationship which  should  exwt  between  teacher  and  pupil, 
also  how  the  latter  ought  to  have  i  he  opportunity  of  study- 
ing under  the  ms  iterof  bis  choice  ;  and,  while  condemning 
j ..I rni  which  favours  an  unnecessary  number  ol 
teachers,  and  causes  divided   responsibility,  yet   he  a.lvo- 
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cated  the  demand  for  a  full  and  efficient  medical  and  sur- 
gical staff  in  even/  hospital  open  for  clinical  instruction. 
He  added,  that  "  one  man,  however  able  as  a  practitioner, 
cannot  afford  instruction  of  equal  value  in  every  branch  of 
either  medicine  or  surgery  ;  and,  again,  the  method  of 
one  master,  which  will  answer  admirably  with  some  stu- 
dents, may  serve  only  to  confuse,  mislead,  or  repel  others.'' 
He  then  pointed  out  the  great  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages for  professional  study  which  exist  at  the  Mater 
Misericordifo  Hospital,  and  how  the  students  there,  be- 
come even  involuntary,  impressed  with,  and  are  induced  to 
copy,  the  respect  and  solicitude  ever  displayed  towards  the 
sick  and  injured.  In  speaking  of  the  new  portion  of  the 
building,  where  wards  have  been  set  apart  for  the  recep- 
tion of  patients  suffering  from  contagious  diseases,  Mr. 
Hayes  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that,  heretofore,  many 
poor  patients  were  slow  to  enter  some  of  the  hospitals  in 
the  City  because  they  feared  the  absence  of  kind,  attentive 
friends,  usually  to  be  found  at  even  the  humblest  bedside. 
No  such  objection  could  now  be  raised,  as  the  good  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  who  labour  for  no  earthly  reward,  count  not 
time,  trouble,  or  expense,  when  by  such  means  they  can 
"  assuage  pain,  restore  health,  or  smooth  the  path,  lonely 
and  awful,  which  leads  to  the  world  beyond  the  grave." 

Mr.  Hayes  concluded  his  address  in  the  following  terms, 
— "  Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  attention  ; 
I  am  conscious  that  my  observations  have  fallen  as  far  short 
of  the  requirements  of  this  occasion  as  of  my  own  wishes. 
Throughout,  my  object  has  been  to  impress  upon  you  how 
itial  are  the  means  towards  the  end.  in  medical  study. 
A  youth  may  become  a  classical  scholar  in  a  hedge  school, 
and  possibly  surpass  at  examination  a  university  graduate ; 
so  a  medical  student,  whose  surroundings  were  deficient, 
or  who  neglected  proper  opportunities,  may,  perhaps,  ob- 
tain a  diploma,  but  he  should  never  dare  tamper  with 
human  life  ;  yet,  could  we  read  the  secrets  of  hearts  I 
■  ■  e  might  find  that,  even  in  medicine,  instances  are 
not  wanting  to  illustrate  how  often  '  fools  rush  in,  where 
wise  men  fear  to  tread.'  " 
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No.  XII. 

PRECIPITATION  OF  SEWAGE  WITH  CAUSTIC 

LIME. 

As  far  back  as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1802,  Iff.  Lewis 
James  Armand  Estienne  obtained  a  patent  for  the  use  of 
lime  as  a  means  of  disinfecting  and  consolidating  human 
excrement ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1S44  that  caustic 
lime  was  employed  for  the  precipitation  of  sewage.  In 
that  year  Dr.  Clark,  of  Aberdeen,  and  Mr.  John  Graham, 
of  Manchester,  resorted  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  purifying 
the  refuse  water  from  the  Mayfield  Print  Works  at  Man- 
chester, and  the  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  the  pro- 
cess was  immediately  adopted  on  a  large  scale.  It  was 
also  used  at  that  time  for  the  purification  of  the  River 
Medlock,  which  receives  the  sewage  and  trade  refuse  of 
Manchester,  but  although  successful,  the  cost  of  the  process 
was  considered  to  be  a  hindrance  to  its  adoption,  for  Dr. 
Clark  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  require  about  a  ton  of 
lime  daily  to  defrecate  the  whole  of  the  water  of  the  river. 
In  the  autumn  of  1854,  when  the  state  of  the  river  was  so 
bad  as  to  create  alarm  for  the  public  safety,  the  process 
was  again  recommended  by  Dr.  Grace  Calvert,  of  Man- 
chester, who  found,  from  experiments  made  at|the  request 


of  the  Sanitary  Association,  that  the  black  and  fu:-tid  water 
of  the  river  could  be  completely  purified,  by  adding  to  it 
from  two  to  three  grains  of  hydrate  of  lime  per  gallon  of 
water,  and  allowing  it  to  settle.  Taking  the  average  of 
five  successive  days'  experiments,  the  following  were  the 
results  : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 

Original 
Water. 

Effluent 
Water. 

Dissolved  matters 
Organic  matter 
Mineral  ditto 

,en  required  for  oxydation 

Grain-*. 

3200 

854 

23-46 

Grains. 
25-76 
3o(i 
2-2  I 

men 

Organic  matter 
Mineral  ditto 

665 
8-67 

o-oo 
o-oo 

From  which  it  is  evident  that  the  lime  precipitated  not 
only  the  suspended  matters,  but  also  a  large  proportion  of 
the  dissolved  organic  matter,  leaving  only  about  three 
and  a-half  grains  of  this  impurity  in  a  gallon  of  the  water. 
The  precipitate  was  found  to  subside  very  rapidly,  the 
supernatant  water  being  perfectly  clear,  colourless,  and 
inoffensive. 

This  method  of  treatment  resulted  from  the  patent  ob- 
tained by  Dr.  Clark  in  1*41,  for  softening  and  purifying 
water  for  domestic  purposes  by  means  of  caustic  lime,  it 
having  been  found  that  tho  flocculent  precipitate  thus  pro- 
duced removed  from  the  water  a  notable  quantity  of  dis- 
solved organic  matter,  it  being  a  property  of  such  pre- 
cipitates to  aggregate  and  carry  down  not  merely  the 
suspended  matters  of  foul  water,  but  also  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  dissolved  impurities.  This  fact  was  more 
fully  developed  in  the  year  1846,  when  Mr.  William  ! 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  in  subsiding 
tanks  or  reservoirs,  by  means  of  M  chemical  agents  for  the 
purpose  of  precipitating  the  solid  animal  and  vegetable 
matters  contained  therein,  hydrate  of  lime,  commonly 
termed  slack  lime,  being  preferred  ;"  and  five  years  later 
a  like  patent  was  obtained  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wicksteed,  who 
proposed  to  manufacture  manure  from  sewage  or  other 
liquids  containing  fertilising  matters,  by  mixing  them  with 
milk  of  lime,  collecting  the  deposit,  and  submitting  it  to 
certain  centrifugal  drying  machinery,  "  whereby  the  whole 
or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  moisture  is  driven  off,  and  the 
manure  or  fertilising  matter  is  obtained  in  a  state  com- 
modious for  transport.''  Both  of  these  patents  were  put 
into  operation  on  a  large  scale  by  the  patentees,  with  con- 
siderable sanitary  success,  although  the  commercial  results 
were  not  encouraging.  At  Tottenham,  for  example,  where 
Mr.  Higgs's  process  -was  tried,  and  at  Leicester,  where 
Mr.  Wicksteed's  was  adopted,  the  whole  of  the  sewage  of 
the  two  places  was  submitted  to  treatment  with  lime,  and 
the  results  were  most  satisfactory,  as  regards  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  sewage,  and  the  marked  improvement  of  the 
neighbouring  streams  into  which  the  purified  sewage  was 
discharged.  In  fact,  the  Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health 
were  so  pleased  with  the  process,  that  in  the  early  part  of 
1867  they  published  a  testimonial  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
was  treating  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  the 
sewage  of  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  of  sewers,  and 
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charging  the  supernatant  water  in  a  comparatively  pure 
state  into  the  River  Lea,  so  that  the  Board  was  thus  enabled 
satisfactorily  to  sewer  and  drain  their  populous  district, 
and  dispose  of  the  sewage  without  annoyance  to  anyone. 
At  Leicester  also,  in  1858,  three  years  after  Mr.  Wick- 
steed's  works  had  been  established,  the  Eiver  Soar  had 
become  changed  from  a  most  foul  and  pestilential  stream 
into  a  comparatively  pure  river,  for  before  the  sewage  was 
purified  by  Mr.  Wicksteed's  process  the  water  of  the  river 
was  black  with  decomposition,  all  the  fish  and  aquatic 
-plants  had  been  killed,  and  persons  exposed  to  its 
influence  were  constantly  ill.  At  the  Belgrave  Mill,  which 
is  just  below  the  point  where  the  sewage  enters  the  river, 
the  foulness  of  the  stream  was  such  that  in  summer  time 
the  water  of  the  mill-dam  appeared  to  boil  with  putrefac- 
tion, and  the  stench  was  intolerable.  So  large,  indeed,  was 
the  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved  from  the 
water  that  the  silver  in  the  men's  pockets  turned  black  in 
a  few  hours,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  those  who  worked 
at  the  mill  were  constantly  affected  with  diarrhoea,  and 
rapidly  fell  off  in  health  ;  one  man  only,  out  of  thirty,  in 
eighteen  years  had  been  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of 
the  effluvium,  and  he  it  was  who  gave  lis  an  account  of  the 
matter.  But  soon  after  the  lime  process  had  been  adopted 
the  river  presented  an  entirely  different  appearance,  for 
aquatic  plants  had  begun  to  flourish,  the  fish  had  returned, 
the  black  mud  had  ceased  to  accumulate,  and  the  mill-dam 
was  no  longer  offensive.  All  along  the  stream  the  people 
spoke  of  the  change  with  satisfaction,  for  the  process  had 
evidently  fulfilled  the  requirements  of  the  Local  Act  of 
Parliament,  which  demands  that  the  sewage  water  dis- 
charged into  the  river  from  the  works  shall  not  occasion  a 
nuisance  or  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  those  who  live  or 
are  employed  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream. 

At  Tottenham,  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  1858,  the  sew- 
age was  dealt  with  in  a  comparatively  fresh  state,  so  that 
when  it  arrived  at  Mr.  Higgs's  works  it  was  neither  decom- 
posed nor  disintegrated.  The  average  quantity  of  sewage 
amounted  to  about  175,000  gallons  a  day,  and  this  was 
furnished  by  about  10,000  persons.  On  reaching  the  works 
it  was  first  strained  and  then  treated  with  twelve  grains  of 
lime,  in  a  creamy  condition,  to  every  gallon  of  sewage,  the 
amount  of  lime  used  per  week  being  just  one  ton  to 
1,225,000  gallons  of  sewage,  and  the  product  of  dry  manure 
or  precipitate  thus  obtained  was  from  four  to  five  times 
the  weight  of  the  lime  used. 

At  Leicester  the  quality  of  the  sewage  was  exactly  similar 
to  that  of  most  large  towns,  except  that  it  was  often  tinted 
with  dye-stuffs,  the  solid  matters  being  much  disintegrated 
and  far  advanced  in  putrefactive  decomposition.  The  popu- 
lation of  Leicester,  in  1858,  was  about  05,000,  and  the 
amount  of  sewage  about  2,000,000  of  gallons  a  day.  The 
greater  part  of  this  was  conducted  to  the  works,  and  treated 
with  lime — the  proportion?  being  from  three  to  sixteen  grains 
per  gallon  of  sewage.  In  the  summer,  when  in  full  work, 
the  last  named  quantity  was  used  ;  but  in  winter,  when 
the  process  of  putrefaction  is  checked  by  cold,  the  former 
proportion  was  employed;  and  the  amount  of  dry,  solid 
precipitate  obtained  was  from  three  to  four  times  tho 
weight  of  the  lime  used.  In  fact,  when  twelve  grain  l  of 
lime  were  employed,  as  at  the  time  of  our  visits  to 
Leicester  and  Tottenham  in  1858,  the  following  were  the 
amounts  of  organic  and  mineral  matters  precipitated  from 
each  gallon  of  sewage  : — 


Constituents  per  Gallon. 


Dissolved  Matters. 
Organic 
Mineral 
Ammonia    . . . 


Suspended  Matters. 
Organic 
Mineral 


Leicester. 


Grs. 
70-00 
13-49 
56-51 

2-52 


Ora. 
66-99 
10-65 
56-34 

2-61 


19-15 

5.50 

1365 


1-40 
0-49 
0-91 


Tottenham. 


Kaw 


Grs. 
54-50 

9-49 
4501 

260 


Effluent 
Water. 


Grs. 
48-99 

8-01 
40  98 

2-84 


39-99 
14.53 
25-46 


1-69 
0.37 
1-32 


So  that  in  the  case  of  Leicester  sewage  the  precipitate 
obtained  from  a  gallon  of  sewage,  with  twelve  grains  of 
lime,  amounted  to  nearly  forty-two  grains,  of  which  about 
eight  grains  were  organic  matter  ;  and  in  that  of  the  Totten- 
ham sewage  it  amounted  to  nearly  sixty-five  grains  per  gal- 
lon, of  which  about  sixteen  grains  were  organic.  These 
results  accord  very  closely  with  experiments  made  at  that 
time  in  the  laboratory  with  ordinary  London  sewage,  and 
from  which  it  was  ascertained  that  with  twelve  grains  of 
lime  per  gallon  of  sewage,  from  the  several  City  sewers, 
the  average  amount  of  precipitate  obtained  was  about 
54'5  grains,  of  which  21*1  were  organic.  This  consisted 
of  all  the  suspended  matters  of  the  sewage,  amounting  to 
382  grains,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  dissolved  organic 
matter,  together  with  the  lime  -which  was  converted  into 
carbonate  and  phosphate.  The  particulars  of  these  experi- 
ments are  shown  in  the  following  table  : — 
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The  flocculent  precipitate  which  is  thus  formed  settles 
at  the  rate  of  from  one  to  two  inches  per  minute,  and  in 
the  course  of  an  hour  it  subsides  to  about  the  fortieth 
part  of  the  bulk  of  the  original  fluid,  leaving  a  clear 
supernatant  liquor,  which  is  comparatively  inoffensive, 
and  which  may  be  admitted  into  a  running  stream  of 
good  water  without  causing  offence.  In  a  sanitary  point 
of  view  the  careful  precipitation  of  sewage  with  lime  hasun- 
doubtedly  been  very  successful,  although  it  has  not  been 
found  profitable  commercially;  for  the  precipate  is  chiefly 
composed  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  non  nitrogenous  or- 
ganic matter. 

♦ 

TEE  SURGICAL  HOME. 

I>*  a  recent  visit,  one  of  our  reporters  wa3  shown 
several  interesting  cases.  Two  patients  had  been  operated 
on  for  fibrous  tumour  of  the  uterus,  by  the  method,  we 
believe,  devised  by  Mr.  Brown — i.e.,  by  incision  of  the  os 
au  cervix  uteri  by  a  hysterotome.  In  both  cases  the 
patients  mentioned  that  they  had  lost  very  little  blood  by 
the  operation  ;  that  the  symptoms  of  uterine  colic  had 
quite  disappeared,  and  that  they  were  quite  restored  from 
the  feelings  of  weight  and  uneasiness  in  the  pelvic  regions. 
He  saw  in  the  wards  a  young  lady  of  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  who,  according  to  the  statement  of  her  friends,  since 
the  age  of  four  had  masturbated  untU  two  years  ago.  She 
had  been  subject  to  epileptic  fits  during  the  whole  of  this 
period,  and  had  lost  all  her  teeth  during  the  paroxysms 
caused  by  epilepsy.  She  had  been  entirely  imbecile,  and 
had  not  been  able  to  learn  reading,  writing,  or  counting. 
The  habit  was  constant  every  evening  on  going  to  bed. 
Her  friends,  hearing  of  Mr.  Brown's  views,  brought  her  to 
that  gentleman,  who  removed  the  nymphae  and  clitoris 
about  eighteen  months  ago.  Now  the  young  lady  is  able 
to  go  about  anywhere  by  herself,  is  quite  cheerful,  has 
learnt  the  multiplication  table,  and  told  us  that  8  x  8  are 
64.  Has  also  learnt  reading  and  writing  during  the  past 
year.  This  case  induced  our  reporter  to  ask  for  full 
particulars,  which  have  been  supplied  as  follows  : — 

'•  Epilepsy. — Miss  — ,  aet.  twenty.  During  the  primary 
dentition,  suffered  from  violent  convulsions  ;  after  this  she 
was  well  for  a  few  years,  when  she  began  to  suffer  from 
epileptic  fits.  These,  at  first  occasional,  became  gradually 
more  frequent,  and,  on  the  establishment  of  the  menstrual 
function,  they  became  more  frequent  at  these  periods — 
often  four  or  five  fits  in  one  day. 

"  Menstruation  quite  normal.  In  the  fits  she  usually  bit 
the  tongue,  until  the  front  teeth  were  extracted.  For  the 
last  ten  years  she  has  been  almost  continually  under  some 
treatment — allopathic,  hydropathic,  or  homoeopathic — but 
without  the  slightest  benefit  from  either  method,  the 
severest  and  the  mildest  measures  having  been  adopted. 
She  was  taken  away  from  school,  was  placed  under  the 
constant  care  of  an  attendant,  was  not  allowed  to  go  to 
church,  or  even  to  walk  out  without  holding  the  hand  of 
her  attendant.  Her  mind  became  enfeebled,  so  that  she 
was  unable  to  apply  herself  to  reading,  work,  or  amuse- 
ment, and  her  expression  was  rapidly  assuming  an  imbecile 
or  idiotic  cast.  When  spoken  to,  she  would  stare  vacantly 
at  you,  or  reply  with  hesitation,  and  was  unable  to  sustain 
a  conversation.  Her  complexion  was  pale,  pasty  ;  diges- 
tive system,  however,  in  tolerable  condition. 

"  Exambiation.  —  Long,  flabby  labia  and  clitoris— no 
hymen — evidence  and  confession  of  long  peripheral  irri- 
tation. 

"April  ZQth. — Mr.  Brown  removed  labia  and  clitoris, 
and  divided  a  fissure  of  rectum  in  the  usual  way,  and  her 
hands  were  confined. 

"  May  6th.  —  Progressing  favourably.  Pot.  bromide 
twenty  grains,  three  times  a  day. 


"J.        -  -ihig  worthy   of  note  until   to-day, 

when  menstruation  appeared  for  the  first  time  since  opera- 
tion. Patient  considerably  improved ;  hands  still  confined 
when  in  bed.  She  got  about  in  the  fourth  week.  Con- 
tinue bromide. 

UJ<  The  last  menstrual  periad  was  normal; 

again  menstruating ;  continue  bromide  ;  progressive  im- 
provement. 

*■  October  30lk. — In  this  case,  there  has  not  been  any- 
thing requiring  frequent  notes,  and  her  progress  may  thus 
be  summed  up.  For  some  two  months  she  retained  a  good 
deal  of  childish  or  imbecile  appearance,  and  the  hesitation 
in  conversation  so  characteristic.  She  became  gradually 
weaned  from  the  subject  of  irritation  about  the  external 
genitals.  At  first  cautiously,  and  then  as  a  rule,  she  went 
out  to  walk  and  to  church  on  Sundays,  and  finally  took  to 
reading,  with  profit,  and  learning  new  modes  of  fancy 
work,  tatting,  &c.,  gaining,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  fresh- 
ness of  complexion  and  physical  vigour  of  renewed  health 
with  the  cheerfulness  and  vivacity  of  youth.  She  has  lost 
all  traces  of  her  disease,  and  is  in  perfect  health.  The 
restraining  of  the  hands  has  been  continued,  for  after  her 
mental  restoration  its  object  was  explained,  and  she  would 
not  discontinue  the  use  of  the  bandages.  She  goes  home 
to-morrow,  October  31st." 


NORTH-LONDON  CONSUMPTION  HOSPITAL. 

I>"  a  recent  visit  to  this  institution  at  Hampstead,  we 
were  pleased  to  see  the  really  admirable  position  of  the  hos- 
pital as  a  hygienic  establishment  for  the  cure  of  consump- 
tion and  other  chronic  diseases.  This  hospital  was  formerly 
a  private  house  belonging  to  the  celebrated  artist,  Stanfield, 
and  is  situated  at  Greenhill,  Hampstead,  about  ten  minutes' 
walk  from  the  top  of  the  hill.     The  wards  are  cheery  and 
comfortable,  with  one  exception,  viz.,  of  the  male  dormi- 
tory, which  is  in  what  formerly  we  presume  was  the  studio, 
situated  in  a  building  of  one  story,  in  a  wing  of  the  house. 
The  number  of  beds  in  the  hospital  is  about  thirty-six,  but 
there  are  rarely  more  than  thirty  patients  in  the" hospital. 
We  strongly  recommend  the  Committee,  in  case  they  de- 
cide on  extending  the  number  of  beds,  not  to  build  a  larger 
hospital,  but  rather  to  purchase  a  similar  house  in  Hamp- 
stead, and  thus  avoid  the  mistake  of  large  pestilential  con- 
gregations of  the  sick  and  dying.     We  regretted  to  see 
that  there  is  an  out-patient  department  connected  with 
the  Hospital  at  Hampstead,  as  well  as  in  Tottenham-court 
road.     This  seems  to  us  a  perfect  waste  of  good  money  ; 
what  is  wanted  being  beds  for  poor  consumptives,  not  out- 
of-door  medicines  which  they  could  get  at  any  hospital  or 
dispensary  just  as  well.     In  the  wards  we  remarked,  un- 
der the  care  of  Dr.  C.  R.  Drysdale,  two  cases  of  alcoholic 
phthisis,  in  males  aged  thirty-one  and  thirty-three  years, 
respectively.      Dr  D.  thoroughly  admits  the  doctrines  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Clark  and  others,  who  maintain  that  there 
are  several  kinds  of  destruction  of  the  lung  comprehended 
under  the  name  phthisis,  which  ought  to  be  carefully  kept 
n  view.   In  tuberculosis  in  early  life,  or  before  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  the  majority  of  the  cases  are  hereditary  in 
his  opinion,  but  after  thirty  a  large  number  of  cases  of 
breaking  down  of  the  lung  substance  in  males  is  traceable 
to  alcoholic  poisoning,  and  in  females   to  bronchitis. 
Syphilis  is  the  cause,  occasionally,  of  cavities. 


Jransactimts  of  $orricties. 

MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Gexeral  Meetixg,    Sox.  7,  1370. 

John  Gay,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Johx  Daxiell  Hill  exhibited  a  patient  on  whom  he 
had  performed  primary  excision  of  the  knee.  The  young 
woman  was  on  her  way  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital  to  be 
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treated  for  fractured  ribs,  when  she  was  thrown  out  of  the 
cab  and  the  knee-joint  torn  open  to  the  extent  of  four 
inche3.  Mr.  Hill  sawed  off  the  articular  surfaces  and  re- 
moved the  patella,  there  was  protracted  collapse  after  the 
operation,  but  at  the  end  of  from  four  to  five  months  a 
sound  union  was  effected. 

Mr.  Henry  SMITH  said  this  case  was  highly  important 
as  showing  that,  though  the  rule  in  these  cases  was  to  am- 
putate, yet  excision  might  be  successfully  performed. 

The  President  said  that  he  thought  mental  depression 
had  much  to  do  with  the  want  of  success  in  primary  exci- 
sion of  the  joints.  In  military  practice  excision  did  much 
better  than  in  civil. 

Mr.  Barnes  asked -Mr.  Hill  whether  he  would  adopt  ex- 
cision in  all  cases  of  injury  causingthe  opening  of  a  joint. 

Mr.  Hill  said  yes,  *when  the  synovial  membrane  was 
torn  as  it  was  in  this  case.  Mr.  Hill  then  showed  a  pa- 
tient, aged  twenty-three,  who  had  had  an  aneurism  by 
anastomosis,  1$  inches  across,  follow  on  a  blow  over  the 
right  temporal  region.  Mr.  Hill  tied  the  occipital  temporal 
and  posterior  auricular  arteries  and  acupressed  some  of  the 
other  vessels,  eventually  he  had  to  ligature  the  mass  and 
its  sloughing  out  was  followed  by  free  hemorrhage  ;  a  com- 
plete cure  had  taken  place. 

Mr.  Spencer  Watson  had  seen  this  case  before  opera- 
tion, and  congratulated  Mr.  Hill  in  having  so  ably  over- 
come the  difficulties  presented. 

Mr.  Henry  Smith  wished  to  contradict  a  report  he  had 
heard  to  the  effect  that  he  had  given  up  the  practice  of 
puncture  for  swelled  testicle.  Far  from  this  being  the  case 
the  operation  was  now  in  greater  favour  than  ever  with 
him,  and  he  believed  he  could  record  about  500  cases  in 
which  he  had  thus  operated  during  the  last  five  years,  the 
immediate  relief  that  resulted  from  the  operation  seemed 
clue  to  relief  of  the  tunica  albugenia  from  tension. 

Mr.  Barnes  said  he  had  had  a  case  under  his  care  where 
the  operation  of  puncture  done  sometime  previously,  seemed 
to  have  led  to  much  pain  and  irritation  on  account  of  which 
the  patient  applied  to  Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Koyes  Bell  had  seen  a  jet  of  serum  spirt  out,  on 
puncturing  an  inflamed  testis,  immediate  relief  followed. 
Mr.  Bell  thought  very  highly  of  the  operation. 

Mr.  Bonney  inquired  as  to  the  length  of  the  incision  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  Adams  asked  Mr.  Smith  if  he  had  tried  subcutaneous 
division  of  the  tunica  albugenia,  operating  thus  no  blood 
would  be  lost,  and  it  would  be  proved  whether  it  was  the 
loss  of  blood  or  the  division  of  the  tense  structures  that 
gave  relief. 

Mr.  Smith  said  that  at  present  a  mere  puncture  was 
enough,  but  he  would  remember  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Adams. 

Dr.  Sansom  then  read  the  paper  of  the  evening 

ON  THE  CORRELATION  OF   PUTREFACTION,  FERMENTATION 
AND   MORBID   INFECTION. 

The  paper  embodied  the  following  propositions'  i  1. 
Putrefaction  and  fermentation  are  each  due  to  the  influence 
of  living,  growing,  and  multiplying  material  particles.  A. 
Fermentation  is  the  result  of  the  vital  acts  of  particles  of 
vegetable  protoplasm  in  an  organic  fluid  of  uniform  compo- 
sition, the  particles  assuming  distinct  morphological  forms 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  fluid.  B.  Putrefaction  is 
due  to  like  influences  exerted  upon  organic  matter  of  a 
more  complex  or  mixed  kind.  2.  The  atmosphere  con- 
tains minute  spores,  ova,  and  particles  of  protoplasm,  which 
it  wafts  from  place  to  place.  These  are,  for  the  most  part, 
perfectly  harmless.  3.  The  diseases  of  infection  are  due  to 
minute  particles  of  living  protoplasm  which  are  transmitted 
by  physical  intermedia  are  capable  of  reproduction  within 
the  recipient  organism  and  arc  excreted  in  vastly  inci 
numbers.  4.  The  infecting  molecules  differ  in  their  poten- 
tiality pathologically  as  other  living  molecules  dinar  in 
their  potentiality  physiologically,  so  special  poisons  induce 
special  diseases.  5.  Such  molecules  present  complex  reac- 
tions of  living  beings,  and  though  they  resist  certain  phy- 
sical influences,  they  arc  destructible  by  others,  Tims, 
though  they  may  be  desiccated  and  yet  in  the  presence  of 
moisture  assume  vitality  ;  yot  slight  chemical  or  physical 
disturbance  may  destroy  them.  <!.  I'Vrnmiitation  ami  in- 
ii  are  alike  due  to  living  molecules,  but  though  it  is 
possible  that  in  some  cases  (cholera,  typhoid),   the  mole- 


cules of  fermentation  in  complex  conditions  can  induce  in- 
fection, it  is  far  from  proved  that  all  the  diseases  of  infec- 
tion arc  due  to  the  organisms  of  fermentation. 

Dr.  Richardson  thought  Dr.  Sansoin  had  made  as  able  a 
defence  of  his  point  as  could  be  expected,  he  alluded  to  the 
different  effects  of  oxygen  gas  on  matters  according  to  its 
different  state.  Liebig  has  shown  that  oxygen  is  not  essen- 
tial to  decomposition,  save  as -it  results  from  the  decompos- 
ing compound.  Experiments  made  years  ago  by  Dr.  Barker, 
of  Bedford,  confirmed  those  of  Dr.  Parkes  emoted  by  Dr. 
Sansom,  that  sewer  emanations  inhaled  do  not  appear  to 
cause  any  specific  disease.  Fifteen  years  ago  Dr.  Richard- 
son  had  shown  before  the  Epidemiological  Society  that 
colloidal  organic  poisons  were  soluble  only  under  certain  con- 
ditions. The  advocates  of  the  germ  theory  had  been  reduc- 
ing the  so-called  germ  further  and  further  as  the  capabili- 
ties of  their  microscopes  improved,  and  what  they  would 
eventually  come  to  regard  as  a  germ  none  could  tell. 
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1st  Meeting  Oct.  14th. 

Mr.  Paget,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

There  was  no  Introductory  Address  at  the  opening  of 
this  the  fourth  session  of  the  Society  on  the  14th  Oct. 

Mr.  Spencer  Watson  read  the  "Reports  of  Four  Cases 
of  Parenchymatous  Keratitis,  associated  with  Acute  Rheu- 
matism."  The  patients  were  young  adults,  all  under  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  Both  corneas  were  affected,  and  the  symp- 
toms and  appearances  were  not  distinguishable  from  those 
of  parenchymatous  keratitis  due  to  inherited  syphilis.  Out 
of  a  series  of  cases,  extending  over  the  last  ten  years,  Mr. 
Watson  had  only  observed  acute  rheumatism  in  association 
with  parenchymatous  keratitis  in  these  four  ;  but  he  sug- 
gested that  in  some  others  of  the  series  this  complication 
may  have  itself  cut  short  the  observations,  by  preventing 
the  attendance  of  the  patients  at  the  Ophthalmic  Hospital. 
From  these  cases  it  was  conjectured  that  the  interstitial 
keratitis  of  inherited  syphilis  may  be  allied  to  rheumatic 
inilammation,  and  may  possibly  yield  to  treatment  such  as 
is  beneficial  in  the  latter  disease.  Two  of  the  patients, 
whose  cases  were  related,  were  exhibited  to  the  Society.  In 
one  the  attack  of  keratitis  had  occurred  eight  years  ago.  It 
was  found  in  this  case  that  the  young  woman  had  become 
myopic  since,  and  most  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
attack. 

Dr.  John  Harley  read  a  paper  on  "  Injury  to  the  Liver 
resulting  in  Abscess ;  rupture  on  the  1 4th  day,  diffuse 
peritonitis  ;  formation  of  a  second  abscess  opening  into  the 
colon  on  the  25th  day  ;  interrupted  discharge  of  pus  by  the 
large  intestine  until  the  112th  day  ;  and  complete  recovery." 
The  patient,  aged  sixty-nine,  was,  by  the  fall  of  his  horse, 
thrown  forwards  upon  the  brass  turrets  of  his  horse's  pad, 
thus  bruising  the  epigastric  region.  An  inflammatory 
tumour,  exquisitely  painful,  -formed  just  above  and  to  the 
right  of  the  umbilicus.  On  moving  in  bed  this  suddenly 
disappeared,  followed  by  collapse,  and  subsequently  general 
peritonitis.  In  a  few  days  the  peritonitis  became  circum- 
scribed, and  the  pain  and  swelling  limited  to  the  left  side 
of  the  umbilical  region,  where  there  was  evidence  of  the 
formation  of  a  second  abscess.  This  also  suddenly  dis- 
appeared, With  dangerous  collapse  and  the  evacuation  of 
pus  by  the  rectum.  Marked  colic  symptoms,  showing 
Lesion  of  the  bowel,  preceded  this  second  rupture.  from 
time  to  time  then1  was  retention  of  the  purulent  discharge 
and  hectic,  but  ultimately   a    free  passage  waa   maintained, 

the  appetite  returned,  and  the  patient  made  bo  complete  a 

recovery  that,  at  the  end  of  seven  months  from  the  time  of 
the  accident,  he  was  able  to  ride  and  follow  his  professional 
work,  and  he  has  since  (for  the  last  eighteen  months) 
enjoyed  perfect)  health.  The  author  considered  that  the 
left    lobe    of    the    liver    was    bruised    or    lacerated    by    the 

accident ;  that  an  abscess  formed  which  pointed  partly  t"- 

wards  the  right  hypoeliomlrium  and  paitly  within  the  small 

omental  sac  behind  the  stomach  ;  that  rupture  occurred  In 
the  latter  situation,  the  pus  escaping  into  the  small  omental 
sac,  and  then,  folding  its  way  through  the  upper  layer  of 

the    transYcrso    mcso-colon,     passed    further    downwards 
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between  its  layers,  forming  a  second  abscess  by  tbe  side  of 
the  descending  colon.  This,  in  its  turn,  caused  inflamma- 
tion and  rupture  of  tbe  contiguous  Trail  of  tbe  large  intestine, 
and  thus  the  pus  was  liberated  aud  carried  out  of  the  body. 
Hectic  and  jaundice  attended  the  retention  of  the  discharge. 

Dr.  Oglk  read  a  case  of  Tetanus.  The  patient,  a  healthy 
b°5">  got  a  bruise  on  the  thumb.  Three  days  afterwards  he 
complained  of  stiff-neck,  and  vomited,  and  shortly  after- 
wards became  affected  by  opisthotonos.  On  the  fifth  day 
the  injury  he  was  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hos- 
pital in  a  state  of  tetanus.  He  was  put  fully  under  the  in- 
fluence of  belladonna  ;  ice  was  constantly  kept  applied  to 
the  spine,  and  chloral  was  given  at  night  to  induce  sleep.  It 
was  noticed  that  at  no  time  did  the  sardonic  smile  exist, 
and  there  was '  never  any  trismus  or  (except  on  one  day) 
difficulty  in  swallowing  liquid  food,  such  as  wine,  brandy, 
boef  tea,  and  beaten-up  eggs.  In  this  case  the  temp- 
and  pulse  were  registered  twice  a  day ;  and  it  was  notice- 
able that  almost  throughout  the  patient's  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital the  temperature  was  higher  in  the  evening  than  in  the 
morning,  on  one  day  reaching  102  3  deg.  About  the  four- 
teenth day  after  the  injury  the  tetanic  symptoms  began  to 
abate,  and  by  degrees  the  belladonna  and  the  chloral  were 
discontinued,  and  also  the  application  of  ice  to  the  spine. 
After  about  3  month  from  the  accident  the  patient  left  the 
hospital  quite  well,  and  has  so  continued* ever  since.  Dr. 
Ogle  suggested  that  possibly  the  examination  of  numbers 
of  cases  of  tetanus  might  show  that  the  temperature  always 
increased  in  the  "evening,  and  that  this  fact  might  have 
value  in  diagnosing  true  tetanus  from  certain  cases  of  af- 
fections of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes,  certain  cases 
of  hysteria,  and  strychnia  and  other  poisoning.  Dr.  Ogle 
believed  that  the  highest  temperature  arrived  at  in  tetanus 
was  recorded  by  "Wunderlich,  who  described  it  as  being 
:iortly  before  death  ;  118*59  deg  ,  at  death  ;  and 
11356  deg.,  after  death.  He  also  alluded  to  a  case  of  te- 
tanus in  which,  after  the  attack,  the  patient  was  subject  to 
great  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action,  with  much  dis- 
comfort and  palpitation  on  exertion,  as  if  the  mechanism  of 
the  organ  had  been  injured  in  some  violent  muscular  effort. 

Mr.  Cruft  divided  tetanus  into  two  classes  :  one  in  which 
patients  died,  and  the  other  in  which  they  recovered.  He 
professed  scepticism  as  to  the  use  of  belladonna,  but  re- 
marked, had  treated  cases  with  the  hydrate  of  chloral  with 
apparently  good  effect. 

Dr.  Harley  required  evidence  as  to  the  irregularity  of  the 
heart's  action  in  the  case  related  by  the  author  ;  and  attri- 
buted the  favourable  results  of  the  belladonna  treatment  to 
the  toxic  effects  of  that  drug. 

Mr.  Chttxder  Rot  continued  the  discussion  by  saying 
that,  according  to  experiences  gleaned  at  Calcutta,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  cases  of  tetanus  death  always 
occurred  if  the  muscles  of  deglutition  were  affected ;  bat  in 
the  absence  of  this  symptom,  the  prognosis  might  be 
favourable ;  that,  in  consequence,  symptoms  only  were 
treated  ;  that  Indian  hemp  and  opium  smoking  were  most 
commonly  used  (the  latter  not,  in  these  cases,  producing 
constipation),  and  that  the  general  result  proved  the  opium 
treatment  to  be  the  best. 

Dr.  Barclay  quoted  Dr.  Fuller  as  to  the  advantage  of 
belladonna  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  chorea,  and  said 
that  with  children  it  might  be  given  advantageously  in  very 
large  doses. 

The  Chairman-  recapitulated  his  experience  as  to  cases  of 
tetanus,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  all  drugs  hitherto  ex- 
hibited  produced  little  or  no  appreciable  effect.  Of  the  cases 
which  resulted  in  recovery,  one  was  that  of  a  boy  in  which 
nothing  was  done,  another  in  which  oxygen  gas  was  em- 
ployed continuously,  and  two  others  in  which  chloroform 
and  other  drugs  were  used.  He  also  made  some  remark* 
as  to  treatment  by  Calabar  bean,  which  were  challenged  bv 
Dr.  Anstie.  fe         J 

Further  observations  were  made  by  Dr.  Broadbent  and 
Mr.  Croft ;  and  Dr.  Ogle  closed  the  discussion  by  explaining 
his  own  ideas  as  to  the  physiological  action  of  belladonna 
in  cases  of  the  kind  under  discussion. 


Second  Meetixc,,  Oct.  2i 

Dr.  Sutton  read  particulars  of  two  cases  of  Acute  Scurvy, 

which  were   fatal,    the  one  in  twenty-eight,   the  other  in 

fourteen    days,    and   which   had   both   originated   in   this 

country.     Both  patients  were  females,  and  in  each  instance 


vaginal  haemorrhage  ushered  in  the  disease.  One,  aged 
twenty,  had  tramped  from  the  North,  and  been  much  ex- 
posed to  cold  and  fatigue.  Three  weeks  before  adr> 
into  the  London  Hospital  she  had  suffered  from  pain  in  the 
back  and  febrile  symptoms,  which  were  followed  by  a  con- 
dition of  the  throat,  which  suggested  diphtheria,  except 
ae  grey-looking  membrane  in  the  tonsils  when  peeled 
off  was  not  renewed.  The  gums  then  became  swollen, 
bleeding  and  sloughing,  the  bowels  much  relaxed,  and 
death  took  place  by  collapse.  At  the  autopsy  sanguineous 
extravasations  were  found  in  the  pleura,  pericardium, 
kidney,  stomach,  and  intestines,  beneath  the  pia  mater, 
and  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek.  The  second 
case  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  had  lived  at  Bromley. 
Her  illness  had  commenced  fourteen  days  before  adn. 
with  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  loss  of  appetite,  headache, 
nausea,  and  thirst,  followed  by  swelling  of  face  and  san- 
guineous spots  in  the  skin  over  the  chest  and  extremities. 
At  the  autopsy  the  gums  were  found  sloughing  ;  there  were 
extravasations  of  blood  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
very  characteristic  scorbutic  ulcers  of  the  large  intestine. 
Unfortunately  it  had  been  impossible  to  ascertain  the  diet 
upon  which  tbe  patients  had  been  living. 

Mr.  Harry  Leach  asked  particulars  as  to  the  plan  of 
treatment  pursued  in  both  cases.  In  a  somewhat  extended 
experience  of  scurvy  on  boaid  the  Dreadnought  Hospital- 
ship  he  had  failed  to  discover  albumen  in  the  urine,  and 
would,  therefore,  suggest  whether  the  first  case  cited  (hav- 
ing regard  to  the  fact  that  albumen  was  present,  and  that 
the  kidneys  were  abnormally  large)  could  be  fairly  classed 
as  one  of  scurvy,  pure  and  simple.  It  was  a  matter  of  re- 
gret that  Dr.  Sutton  had  been  unable  to  collect  any  precise 
particulars  as  to  the  history  of  these  cases,  scurvy  being 
mainly,  if  not  wholly,  dependent  on  tbe  kind  of  diet 
taken. 

Mr.  Brudexell  Carter  thought  scurvy  in  some  cases 
was  due  not  so  much  to  the  diet  taken  as  to  a  certain 
want  of  power  of  assimilation  of  food  on  the  part  of  the 
patient. 

Dr.  Buzzard  observed  that  chronic  scurvy,  not  very 
severe  in  character,  was  not  uncommon  in  England  at  the 
present  day  ;  but  in  order  to  account  for  the  rapidly  fatal 
termination  in  these  cases,  he  thought  the  intercurrence  of 
some  other  disease,  derived  from  a  morbid  poison,  must 
be  assumed,  and  the  high  temperature  which  had  been 
noted  tended  to  confirm  this  supposition. 

Dr.  Broadbext  mentioned  two  cases  that  had  come  under 
his  notice,  similar  in  some  respects  to  those  of  Dr.  Sutton, 
one  of  which  died  in  three  weeks,  and  the  other  recovered. 
He  particularly  emphasised  cold,  wet,  and  exposure  as  chief 
exciting  causes  of  scurvy. 

Dr.  Wiltshire  remarked  that  in  females  the  scorbutic 
state  caused  haemorrhage  into  the  pelvis,  which  was  usually 
sub-peritoneal. 

Dr.  Greexhow  gave  particulars  of  some  severe  cases 
landed  at  Leith,  from  Greenland,  some  years  ago,  and  two 
cases  that  had  occurred  in  his  own  practice,  both  plainly 
d.e  to  abstinence  from  vegetable  diet.  He  failed  to  recog- 
nise in  Dr.  Sutton's  cases  the  marked  symptoms  commonly 
spoken  of  as  indicative  of  scurvy. 

Mr.  Cooper  Forster  had  seen,  when  attending  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Dreadnought  Hospital-ship,  a  great  many  very 
severe  cases  of  scurvy.  He  also  thought  that  two  or  three 
leading  symptoms  were,  in  the  cases  read,  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  ;  and  asked  the  author  if,  in  his  patients,  any 
contraction  of  the  muscles  about  the  popliteal  space,  or  pain 
and  tenderness  about  the  knee  and  calf,  existed.  . 

Mr.  Harry  Leach  remarked  that  these,  though  very 
usual,  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  universal  symptoms 
among  patients  admitted  into  the  Seamen's  Hospital  with 
scurvy. 

The  President  said  that  the  observations  of  Mr.  Forster, 
Dr.  Greenhow,  and  Mr.  Leach  were  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration ;  and  having  been  informed  just  now  by  Dr. 
Buzzard  that  the  production  of  scurvy  in  most  cases  in- 
volved abstinence  from  vegetable  diet  for  apme  two  or  three 
months,  he  informed  the  Society  that,  some  time  ago,  the 
entire  omission  of  vegetable  diet  produced  blotehes  on  his 
own  skin,  of  a  markedly  scorbutic  character,  in  fourteen 
In  noticing  the  remarkably  anti-scorbutic  properties 
of  milk,  be  cited  the  casejaf  a  medical  practitioner  who  lived 
exclusively  on  milk  and  arrowroot,  and  showed  no  symp- 
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toms  of  scurry  until  after  the  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  years, 
convalescing  rapidly  after  change  of  diet. 

Dr.  Sutton,  in  replying,  said  that  the  albumen-  and  the 
vaginal  discharge  were  probably  connected  ;  that,  with  refer- 
ence to  previous  history,  the  patients  had  merely  remarked 
that  they  were  badly  off  for  food  ;  that  he  had  not  observed 
any  contraction  or  pain  about  the  lower  liml  8,  and  that 
though  unable  to  say  positively  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
were  genuine  cases  of  sourvy,  he  had  rested  his  diagnosis 
chiefly  on  the  pathological  conditions  exhibited,  more  parti- 
cularly with  reference  to  the  intestines. 

Mr.  Brudenkll  Carter  described  three  cases  of  Optic 
Neuritis.  In  the  first  case  the  patient  was  a  young  woman, 
apparently  in  good  health,  and  the  right  eye  only  was 
affected.  Its  vision  was  reduced  to  qualitative  perception 
of  light ;  and  an  active  mercurial  treatment  was  employed, 
under  the  suspicion,  which  could  not  be  substantiated,  that 
the  disease  was  syphilitic.  Speedy  recovery  took  place, 
aud  normal  central  vision  was  restored  ;  but  in  one  direc- 
tion there  was  remaining  effusion,  and  a  corresponding 
blind  spot  in  the  field,  at  the  date  of  the  paper.  The 
second  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
became  blind  in  a  few  days  when  in  the  eighth  month  of 
her  eighth  pregnancy.  After  delivery  her  sight  bogan  to 
return  ;  and  three  weeks  after,  when  she  came  to  the  hos- 
pital, she  could  read  No.  20  of  Jaeger  with  the  left,  and 
No.  16  with  the  right.  At  that  time  there  was  well-marked 
optic  neuritis  in  both,  with  scattered  patches  of  effusion  in 
the  choroid.  Iron  and  iodide  of  potassium  were  given,  and 
the  right  eye  slowly  improved,  so  that  it  can  now  read  No. 
2,  the  left  remaining  almost  stationary.  Both  in  the  optic 
discs  and  in  the  choroid  extensive  atrophic  changes  had 
taken  place.  The  sub'ect  of  the  third  case  was  a  boy  eight 
years  old,  who  fell  from  the  roof  of  a  shed  to  the  ground. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  left  eye  began  to  protrude,  and  be- 
came perfectly  blind,  while  he  suffered  from  severe  pain  in 
the  head  and  from  sleeplessness.  The  ophthalmoscope  dis- 
covered optic  neuritis.  Treated  by  iodide  of  potassium  and 
iron,  with  chloral  hydrate  at  night,  the  pain  disappeared, 
and  the  eye  returned  to  its  natural  position  in  the  orbit  ; 
but  the  neuritis  passed  into  total  atrophy,  and  not  even  per- 
ception of  light  returned,  the  other  eye  remaining  unaf- 
fected. In  a  few  observations  upon  these  cases,  the  author 
referred  to  the  fact,  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Hughlings  Jackson, 
that  a  considerable  degree  of  optic  neuritis  may  be  present 
in  certain  cerebral  affections  without  impairment  of  vision. 
The  cases  related  seemed  to  show  that,  besides  a  traumatic 
neuritis  and  a  well-known  form  produced  by  intra-cranial 
tumours,  there  was  probably  some  constitutional  state  or 
diathesis  with  which  optic  neuritis  is  associated,  ai  iritis 
is  associated  with  rheumatism  and  syphilis.  The  disco- 
very of  such  an  association,  if  it  exists,  would  be  greatly 
promoted  by  the  study  of  those  slighter  cases  that  may  be 
found  if  looked  for,  but  that  do  not  come  to  ophthalmic 
surgeons  because  they  do  not,  in  the  first  instance,  affect 
vision.  The  author  urged  physicians  generally  to  lend  their 
aid  in  investigating  the  causes  of  the  affection,  in  order  that 
its  serious  form  might  be  successfully  treated. 

Dr.  HrGiiuxos  Jackson,  as  a  physician,  was  glad  that 
an  ophthalmic  surgeon  had  drawn  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant clinical  fact  that  extremely  abnormal  ophthalmosco- 
pical  appearances  may  exist  when  the  patient  can  read  the 
smallest  type— viz.,  brilliant  type  — and  when  he  considers 
his  sight  to  be  quite  good.  It  is  most  desirable  that  oph- 
thalmoscopical  examinations  should  be  made  in  cases  of 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  whether  the  patient  com 
plains  of  defect  of  sight  or  not.  At  all  events,  the  ophthal- 
moscope should  be  used  when  there  is  severe  pain  in  the 
head,  perhaps  urgent  vomiting  as  well,  and  certainly  if 
there  be  also  epileptiform  seizures.  The  cases  Mr.  Carter 
had  related  were  of  great  interest,  especially  those  of  uni- 
ocular  neuritis.  In  physician's  practice  optic  neuritis  is 
almost  invariably  double.  Dr.  Jackson  thought  it  a  signi- 
ficant fact  that  double  optic  neuritis  may  occur  from  disease 
of  but  one  cerebral  hemisphere.  With  regard  to  Mr. 
Carter's  remarks^n  the  necessity  of  investigating  the  various 
pathological  conditions  of  the  optic  nerves  in  cerebral 
diseases,  Dr.  Jackson  suggested  that  a  most  fruitful  hold 
of  work  would  be  found  in  the  observation  of  cases  of  double 
optic  neuritis,  complicated  with  certain  epileptiform  seizures, 
beginning  unilaterally.  In  these  cases  we  can  roughly 
localise  the  disease  causing  the  two  symptoms,  and  in  most 
of  these  there  is  evidence  of  syphilis. 


Mr.  Cai.lender  could  not  pass  without  noticing  the  re- 
mark made  by  Dr.  Jackson  to  the  effect  that  it  might  be 
observed  that  injury  to  one  hemisphere  produced  effects 
in  both  eyes,  just  as  injury  to  one  hemisphere  abolished  the 
faculty  of  speech.  It  reminded  him  of  the  difficulty  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  accepting  such  statements  by  reason  of 
our  want  of  knowledge  of  the  relations  which  exist  between 
various  parts  of  the  great  nerve  centres.  With  reference  to 
the  question  of  affections  of  the  organs  of  sight,  we  should 
begin  by  clearly  ascertaining  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  optic  lobes  in  the  formation  of  the  foetal  brain.  His 
observations  on  its  growth  showed  that  at  the  twelfth  week 
the  optic  masses  grew  out  from  the  upper  sides  of  the  middle 
cerebral  vesicles,  just  as  the  olfactory  lobes  grow  out  from 
the  lower  sides  of  the  anterior  vesicle  ;  that  they  had  no 
connexion  with  the  optic  thai  ami,  nor  yet  with  the  masses 
of  fibres  which  unfold  through  the  corpus  striatum  of  either 
side  to  form  the  mantles  or  hemispheres.  Thus  it  would 
be  difficult,  from  an  anatomical  point  of  view,  to  associate 
affections  of  the  organs  of  vision  with  disturbance  of  any  of 
these  structures.  If  injury  or  disease  of  nerve  structure 
was  to  be  connected  with  the  occurrence  of  optic  neuritis, 
it  should  rather  bo  looked  for  in  the  tissues  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  or  in  that  cui'ious  redupli- 
cation of  the  hinder  wall  of  the  posterior  cerebral  vesicle 
which  is  known  as  the  cerebellum. 

Dr.  Li  kbreich  closed  the  evening  by  exhibiting  a  fixed 
Ophthalmoscope,  similar  to  that  invented  by  this  physician 
some  sixteen  years  ago,  but  with  recent  mechanical  modifi- 
cations, and  illustrated  its  working.  He  prefaced  the 
illustration  by  saying,  "  Vous  verrez  dans  ce  cas  tous  ces 
details  du  fond  de  l'ceil  normal  dont  l'observation  toujours 
repetee  offre  encore  de  l'inteiet,  meme  pour  ceux  qui  out 
deja  une  grande  habitude  de  poser  le  diagnostic  des  altera- 
tions pathologiques  de  ces  parties.  £n  effet,  l'aspect  du 
fond  presente  a  l'etat  normal,  on  pourrait  dire,  autant  de 
variations  qn  la  figure  humaine,  et  il  faut  l'e'tudier  indefini- 
ment  si  on  ne  veut  pas  etre  expose  a  prendre  quelquefois 
pour  une  alteration  pathologique  ce  qui  n'est  qu'une  modifi- 
cation individuelle  d'un  ceil  sain.  Dans  notre  cas  vous 
voyez  le  fond  de  l'ceil  d'un  rouge  clair,  la  choroide  etant, 
faiblement  pigmentee.  Au  pourtour  du  disque  optique 
seulement  cette  pigmentation  est  plus  forte,  et  e'est  a  cause 
de  cela  que  vous  verrez  ici  tres  distinctement  se  reflet 
grisatre  de  la  retine,  qui  s'apergoit  d'autant  plus  facilement 
que  le  fond  est  plus  fonce.  Car  la  faible  quantite  de  lumiere 
reflechie  par  la  substance  de  la  retine  n'est  visible  que  quand 
elle  n'est  pas  trop  effacee  par  l'eclairage  plus  fort  de  la 
choroide.  Sur  la  papille  vous  distinguerez  facilement  les 
veines  plus  foncees  et  plus  larges,  des  arteres,  qui  se  carac- 
terisent  par  un  reflet  jaune  au  milieu,  et  vous  apercevrez  au 
point  d'emergence  des  veines  le  phenomene  si  curieux  du 
pouls  veneux  qui,  spontane  dans  ce  cas,  peut-etre  produit 
artificiellement  par  une  tres  lege  re  pression  rhythmique 
qu'on  exerce  avec  le  doigt  sur  le  globe.  Poir  voir  le  pouls 
arteriel  il  faut  exercer  une  pression  plus  forte  et  continuee, 
experience  qui  n'est  pas  sans  danger,  une  cecite  complete 
pouvant  devenir  la  consequence  d'une  interruption  artili- 
cielle  de  la  circulation  de  la  retine.  L'artere  centrale  de  la 
retine  n'appartient  pas  a  la  classse  des  vaisseaux  dans  les- 
quels  le  pouls  est  visible,  et  le  phenoinene  tout-a-fait  patho- 
logique, auquel  on  a  donne  le  nom  du  pouls  de  l'a'-ti'rc  cen- 
trale de  la  retine,  n'a  qu'un  rapport  tres  indirccte  avec  la 
pulsation  ordinaire  du  systeme  arteriel.  11  depend  dune 
exagt'ration  de  la  pression  intraoculaire  telle  que  nous  le 
trouvons  dan  les  cas  de  glaucome,  et  il  depend  de  ce  (pie  la 
vague  du  sang  arteriel  ne  peut  entrer  dan  la  parfie  trop 
eiumiiimre  de  ces  vaisseaux  (pie  par  lc  choc  rhythmique 
durant  le  moment  de  la  plus  grande  force  du  mouvement 
diastolique." 

♦ 

Death  of  Dr.  Thomas  Anderson. — The  death  is  announced 
of  this  well-known  botanist  and  Indian  Surgeon,  and  for  some 
years  director  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Calcutta. 

Bequests  to  Medical  Charities.— Miss  Eleanora  Atherton, 
whose  will  was  proved  on  the  3rd  ult.,  under  the  enormous 
personalty  of  £400,000  haH  left  besides  large  bequests  to 
religious  bodies  and  others  the  following: — £1,000  to  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Manchester,  £1,000  to  the  Manchester  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  £500  to  each  of  the  following  :—  Manchester 
Eye  Infirmary,  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute,  Earlswood  Asylum 
for  Idiots,  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables. 
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SALU8  POPULI  SUPREMA  LEX. 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  16,  1870. 


THE  REGISTRAR-GENERAL'S  QUARTERLY 
RETURN. 

The  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  are  always  full  of 
interest  to  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  social 
science  enables  them  to  study  such  tables  with  profit. 
Unfortunately,  the  gentlemen  at  present  presiding  over  the 
Registrar's  department,  seem  to  have  but  slight  acquain- 
tanceship with  the  writings  of  the  ?iuisters,  and,  hence,  the 
Reports  are  disgraced  by  a  good  deal  of  drivelling  about  the 
u  natural  increase  of  the  population,"  and  other  foolish  ex- 
pressions :  besides  being  occasionally  used  as  the  vehicle 
for  expressions  of  silly  glorification  of  the  English  race 
and  other  well-known  kinds  of  twaddle.  We  have  before  us 
the  quarterly  return  of  the  births  and  deaths,  which  occurred 
during  the  mouths  of  July,  August,  and  September,  1870, 
from  which  we  observe,  that  there  were  register':'!  in  the 
United  Kingdom  the  births  of  235,136  children,  and 
the  deaths  of  159,102  persons  in  three  rrJbnths,  thus 
giving  an  increase  of  population  (leaving  emigration  for  the 
moment  out  of  the  account),  of  96,034.  It  appears  that  the 
resident  population  of  the  British  Islands  is  probably  at 
present  30,838,210  thus  divided — England  and  Wales 
22,090,163  j  Ireland,  5,525,210  ;  and  Scotland,  3,222,837. 
The  death-rate  for  the  quarter  is  22"  1  per  thousand.  The 
writer  of  the  Reports  is  haunted  with  the  idea  that  a  rapid 
increase  of  population  is  an  unmixed  blessing :  and  thu3 
we  find,  that  he  observes,  that  M  the  returns  of  marriages 
and  births  are  satisfactory  "  (to  himself).  "  The  births  in 
the  summer  exceeded  the  average."  Some  persons  wish 
that  they  did  not  :  but  the  Registrar-General  is  none  of 
these. 

Of  English  emigrants,  30,548  sailed  from  Government 
ports  ;  7,31 1  of  Scotch  birth  quitted  these  shores  ;  and 
16,563  Irish  expatriated  themselves  during  these  three 
months.  The  great  bulk  of  all  these  abandoned  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  and  became  citizens  of  the 
Western  Republic.  During  the  two  last  summers  the 
emigration  has  been  higher  than  in  any  previous  summer 
since  1854  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  this,  when 
we  remember  the  over-population  and  poverty  we  have 


seen  in  London  and  elsewhere  recently.  The  Registrar- 
General  calculates  that  the  actual  increase  of  England 
was  40,000  persons  in  the  quarter.  Also,  1 3,438  foreigners 
emigrated  from  British  ports,  chiefly  to  the  L'nited  States. 
Thus,  about  55,000  of  our  fellow  countrymen,  women 
and  children  in  three  months  of  one  year  have  been 
forced,  chiefly  through  poverty  we  may  be  sure,  to  leave 
the  shores  of  Old  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  In 
passing,  we  may  remark  that  in  a  whole  year  not  more 
than  three  or  four  thousand  French  people  wonld  have 
been  forced  by  necessity  to  leave  their  "beautiful  France." 
Probably,  during  the  year  1870,  more  than  160,000  emi- 
grants will  be  found  to  have  been  expelled  from  home 
and  family  by  our  habits  of  rapid  multiplication,  so  ad- 
vised by  the  Times  and  other  organs  of  the  land-owning 
classes. 

The  price  of  food  does  not  seem  to  have  been  extra- 
ordinary high  during  the  quarter  cited.  Wheat  averaged 
50s.  4d.  a  quarter.  Beef,  by  the  carcass,  was  sixpence  a 
pound  in  the  London  Meat  Market,  and  mutton  6fd.  a 
pound.  The  returns  of  pauperism  still  continue  a  dis- 
grace to  the  civilisation  of  this  country.  In  the  three 
months,  ending  30th  September  last,  no  less  than  138,444 
persons  were  in  the  receipt  of  in-door  relief,  and  7S7,976 
of  out-door  relief.  As  a  consequence  of  such  a  state 
of  misery,  destitution,  and  over-population,  we  are,  of 
course,  prepared  to  hear  that  the  death  rate,  in  many  of 
our  large  cities,  has  been  excessive.  Thus,  the  mortality 
in  the  twenty  great  towns  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in- 
cluding London,  was  at  the  rate  of  25  3  ;  it  exceeded 
30  in  Bristol,  Leicester,  Liverpool,  Bradford,  and  Leeds. 
These  are  the  places  in  which  chiefly  our  poorer  neigh- 
bours are  sacrificed  to  the  Moloch  of  rapid  multiplication. 
Compare  the  death  rate  of  Liverpool,  above  30,  to  that 
of  a  rural  county  such  as  Berwickshire,  with  a  death  rate 
of  about  15,  and  we  see  how  Nature  plys  her  deadly  plan 
of  equalising  population  with  capital.  Compare,  again, 
the  total  increase  of  the  British  Islands  in  ten  years, 
from  1860  to  1870,  namely,  from  about  30,000,000  to 
30,900,000,  with  that  of  the  United  States  in  the  same 
time,  namely,  from  about  30,000,000  to  about  42,000,000, 
and  with  that  of  France,  which  has  remained  about  sta- 
tionary, and  we  at  once  see  how  easily  the  great  law  of 
population  may  be  verified,  i.e.,  that  the  race  we  belong 
to  tends,  when  well  fed  and  clothed,  to  double  in  from 
20  to  30  years.  We  shall  also  understand  how  it  is 
that  when  one  epidemic  disappears  another  appears, 
whenever  over-population  has  lowered  wages  sufficiently 
to  make  the  poorest  classes  live  in  poor  lodgings,  and 
without  sufficient  food  and  clothing.  The  two  epidemics 
which  have  acted  most  murderously  recently  have  been 
scarlet  fever,  which  caused  7,498  deaths  in  the  quarter, 
and  diarrhoea,  which  caused  17,647  deaths.  The  scarcity 
of  water  was  unfavourable  to  health  this  autumn  ;  the 
sewage  was  too  concentrated,  and  cleanliness  was  less  ob- 
served than  usual.  It  is  now  agreed  that  sewage  should 
not  be  thrown  into  rivers,  but  restored  to  the  earth  by 
the  dry  pr  wet  method.  How  to  accomplish  this  is  the 
rub. 

There  are  some  good  remarks  in  the  Report  on  the 
urgent  necessity  for  providing  improved  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes,  and  for  demolishing  fever  dens.  The 
writer  truly  observes,  that  when  so  much  money  is  being 
spent  abroad  on  human  destruction,  we  at  home  ought 
not  to  grudge  funds  for  experiments  directed  towards  the 
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eocial  and  hygienic  regeneration  of  our  poorer  classes. 
We  should  endeavour  to  "  conquer  the  standing  armies  of 
disease  and  death,  works  of  vaster  amplitude  and  greater 
difficulty  than  the  capture  of  cities,  the  subjugation  of 
nations,  and  the  destruction  of  armies."  Alas  !  that  the 
writer  should  be  such  a  poor  political  economist,  and  yet 
have  so  good  a  heart.  He  is  a  rooted  opponent  of  the 
doctrines  of  Malthus  and  Mill,  and  those  who  propose 
limitation  of  families,  as  the  French  do,  for  such  evils  ; 
and  yet  he  shows  us  how  one  pestilence,  during  the  last 
thirty-three  years,  has  been  got  rid  of,  only  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  another  "  check  to  population,"  in  this  endors- 
ing unconsciously  the  very  expressions  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  law  of  population.  "  How  difficult  it  is,"  he  ex- 
claims, "to  quench  the  pestilences  that  afflict  mankind 
is  evident  from  a  retrospect  of  the  English  returns,  now 
extending  over  thirty-three  years.  Disease  is  no  sooner 
extinguished  in  one  form  than  it  breaks  out  in  another, 
and  the  increase  of  industry,  by  which  the  means  of 
living  are  created,  itself  developes  new  dangers  in  the 
mine,  in  the  close  workshop,  and  in  the  crowded  city." 

We  know  that  we  shall  probably  speak  in  vain  ;  and 
yet  we  cannot  help  saying,  as  we  conclude  this  analysis, 
that  if  Dr.  Farr  and  his  able  and  conscientious  colleagues 
would  only  study  the  works  of  the  classical  writers  on 
political  economy,  including  Chalmers,  Senior,  Gamier, 
and  Whately,  they  might  yet  make  their  quarterly  re- 
turns not  only  vastly  more  logical,  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  they  might,  by  continual  reiteration  of  good  and 
sound  doctrines  concerning  population,  accustom  the 
thoughtless  masses  of  mankind  to  see  that  low  death- 
rates  are  incompatible  with  high  rates  of  multiplication 
of  families,  and  that  prudence  is  the  providence  of  the 
poor. 


LIFE  INSURANCE.— III. 

It  is  an  impartially  useful  exercise  to  continue,  and 
carry  as  far  as  existing  means  enable  us,  a  fair  compari- 
son between  the  British  and  American  offices  as  they  are 
affected  by  the  laws  of  the  Governments  within  whose 
spheres  respectively  they  conduct  their  business.  It  has 
been  already  shown  that  the  one  great  improvement 
which  is  needed  with  respect  to  the  law  on  the  subject  in 
the  great  Republic  is,  that  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  State  legislation,  and  that  a  National  Depart- 
ment should  be  formed  with  uniform  laws  for  the  whole 
country.  The  law  in  the  Empire  State  of  New  York,  to 
which  State  the  principal  stranger  candidate  for  our  con- 
fidence belongs,  is,  as  a  law,  everything  that  a  law  of  the 
kind  could  be  desired  to  be.  But  what  is  good  for  a  part, 
and  for  a  part  so  principal  and  so  Important,  must  be 
alike  good  for  the  whole ;  and,  since  the  division  of  the 
whole  Commonwealth  into  so  many  states  or  territories 
has  been  ordained  for  purposes  in  which  the  mere  act  of 
assuring  men's  lives  has  no  special  place  or  relation,  it  is 
obviously  desirable  that  the  law  respecting  companies 
formed  for  that  end  should  be  the  same  in  all  parts  of  the 
federation.  For  the  circumstance  of  the  New  York  Mu- 
tual Office  being  in  the  City  and  State  whose  name  it 
beam  does  not  confine  its  transactions  within  the  limits  of 
City  or  even  State,  but  leaves  it  at  no  less  liberty  to 
accept  lives  from  the  Far  West  or  the  extreme  South 
than  from  the  precincts  of  "Wall  street  and  Broadway,  OX 
from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 


Our  own  new  Act,  which,  so  far  as  it  is  directed  against 
actual  fraud,  cannot  but  prove  highly  advantageous,  is 
not,  however,  without  its  defects.  The  deposit  oftwenty 
thousand  pounds,  besides  being  called  for  from  com- 
panies formed  after  the  passing  of  the  law,  and  not  from 
companies  previously  in  existence,  is  to  be  allowed  to  be 
withdrawn  so  soon  as  the  declared  assets  shall  appear  to 
amount  to  a  certain  sum.  Now,  if  it  is  considered  de- 
sirable, as  we  have  reason  to  know  it  is,  that  an  American 
office,  like  the  "  New  York,"  for  example,  of  such  long 
standing  and  showing  such  satisfactory  figures,  should 
make  a  good  round  deposit,  why  should  even  an  old 
office  of  British  growth  be  exempt  from  a  condition  which 
the  Act,  after  all,  lays  down  as  a  general  principle  of 
safety  for  the  public  ?  What  is  aimed  at?  is  a  material 
guarantee,  and,  if  that  is  exacted  from  one,  it  ought  to 
be  made  binding  upon  all,  and  upon  natives  no  less  than 
foreigners. 

Not  only  would  the  money  so  deposited  bear  interest, 
but,  in  the  hands  of  agents  who  understand  their  busi- 
ness, the  fact  would  be  converted  into  a  powerful  and 
persuasive  argument  in  prevailing  upon  the  hesitating, 
the  reluctant,  and  the  timorous,  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  incomparable  advantages  held  out  by  a  well-managed 
and  successful  Life  Insurance  Company.  But  perhaps 
the  greatest  defect  with  which  Mr.  Cave's  Act  is  charge- 
able relates  to  the  valuation  of  Companies'  liabilities 
Under  their  outstanding  policies.  The  officers  are  allowed 
to  make  their  own  valuations,  and  to  make  them,  not 
yearly,  but  at  longer  intervals  ;  to  make  them,  too,  on 
such  basis  as  they  please,  provided  only  that  they  state 
what  that  basis  is.  Now,  surely,  a  perfect  law  for  the 
purpose  would  require  the  valuation  to  be  made  on  three 
conditions  :  firstly,  once  a  year*  ;  secondly,  upon  a  uni- 
form basis  fixed  by  law  ;  thirdly,  by  a  disinterested 
person.  Such,  at  any  rate,  are  the  provisions  of  the 
American  law,  of  which,  we  are  bound  to  say,  our  own, 
so  far  as  it  at  present  goes,  is  but  a  very  indifferent,  not 
to  say  bad,  copy. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  English  law  may  be  con- 
sidered as  better  than  the  American  practice.  Mr.  Cave's 
Act  requires,  very  properly,  that  every  company  .shall 
send  a  printed  copy  of  its  financial  statement  to  each  one 
of  the  policy-holders  under  it.  In  the  United  States  this 
is  not  done.  But,  though  the  policy-holders  in  that 
country  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  such  infor- 
mation through  the  post  at  their  own  firesides,  yet  the 
end  of  public  satisfaction  is  generally  answered  by  the 
wide-spread  and  easily  accessible  abstracts  of  the  .whole 
report  of  the  Iusurauce  Commissioners.  Up  m  the  whole, 
therefore,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  American  in- 
surers have  better  protection  than  ourselves.  The  Act  of 
last  session  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  not  much 
more  than  a  step.  A  year  or  two's  experience  of  its 
working  will  suffice  to  show  its  deterring  effect  upon  dis- 
honest enterprise  and  its  discovering  effect  upon  such 
persons  as  avoid  the  Light.  There  are  many  English,  and, 
comparatively,  more  Scotch  offices,  entitled  to  rank  in  the 
first  class  ;  and,  with  respect  to  others  of  either  sort  that 
are  younger  or  smaller  in  dimensions  and  BUCCeas,  let 
their  conductors  be  assured  that  they  cannot  show  a 
better  title  to  be  admitted  into  the    first  class,  or  otic 

*  Professor De  Morgan  wj  tag  this  point, 

tboold  l»!  m.i.l'   yearly.     H  il  absolutely  necessary  to  any  system  which 
gives  the  real  amount  of  their  premiums  to  the  insured.'' 
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which  will  sooner  incline  the  public  to  admit  them  to 
that  grade,  than  by  being  forward  to  give  to  the  country 
at  large,  and  to  their  own  constituents  and  clients  in  par- 
ticular, the  fullest,  clearest,  and  truest  information  of 
their  state  and  progress.  When  the  real  nature  and  effect 
of  the  American  law  cornea  to  be  understood  by  us,  we 
shall  have  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  doing 
such  a  business,  that  the  native  offices  will  see  the  wisdom 
of  asking  for  a  state  of  law  in  this  country  as  good  as 
that  which  prevails  in  America,  and  as  much  better  a? 
honesty,  ingenuity,  and  public  spirit  can  make  it. 


ifatcs  0tt  Current  (Topics, 


The  Irish  Conference  on  the  Medical  Act. 

The  Conference  of  Irish  Licensing  bodies  assembled  at 
the  request  of  the  King  and  Queen's  .College  of  Physi- 
cians, for  the  purpose  of  debating  the  anticipated  leg 
tion  on  medical  matters,  has  held,  since  we  announced  its 
formation  the  week  before  last,  two  meeeting3. 

The  delegates  sent  by  each  of  the  Licensing  bodies  were 
the  following  :— For  the  University  of  Dublin,  Dr.  Hart, 
F.T.C.D.,  Professor  Apjohn  and  Professor  Stokes  ;  for 
the  Queen's  University,  Mr.  Robert  Eme,  Dr.  MacCorniac, 
and  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan ;  for  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons, the  President,  Dr.  Albert  Walsh,  the  Vice-president, 
Dr.  Wharton,  and  Dr.  MacNamara.  The  Apothecaries' 
Company  was  not  represented,  the  conference  being  called 
of  delegates  from  "  bodies  qualified  to  confer  degrees  or 
licences  in  medicine  or  surgery  in  Ireland,"  under  which 
designation  the  College  of  Physicians  did  not  consider 
that  the  Apothecaries'  Company  was  included. 

We  are  informed  that  a  lengthened  statement  was  made 
by  Sir  Dominic  Corrigan,  in  the  course  of  which  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Conference  the  main  provision  of  the  Bill, 
which  embodies  his  views.  The  peculiar  features  of  the 
measure  were — Firstly  :  That  the  Licensing  powers  should 
remain  as  at  present,  in  the  hands  of  existing  Corporations. 
Secondly :  That  no  person  should  be  placed  on  the  Registry 
except  on  the  production  of  qualifications  both  in  medicine 
and  surgery.  Thirdly  :  That  the  proposed  State  examina- 
tion should  be  compulsory  only  on  candidates  for  public 
appointments. 

The  Conference  has,  we  understand,  proceeded  to  the 
discussion  of  the  several  questions  raised  in  Sir  Dominic 
Corrigan's  scheme,  and  has  already  dealt  with  that  of 
direct  representation  of  the  Profession  in  the  Medical 
Council,  respecting  which,  despite  a  strong  adverse  feeling 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  delegates,  the  general  sense  of 
the  meeting  was  considered  to  be  favourable. 


About  the  War  and  Wounded 
Dr.  Mariox  Sims  has  let  a  little  light  into  the  hospital 
management  at  Sedan.  The  ignorance  of  some  officials 
seems  to  have  been  astounding.  The  building  is  about 
300  feet  in  length,  by  66  in  width  ;  it  is  two  storeys  high, 
and  holds  seven  wards  on  the  upper  floor,  and  nine  on  the 
lower.  These  wards  average  66  by  24  ft.,  and  are  10  ft. 
high,  and  there  was  only  about  600  cubic  feet  of  air  per 
bed  ;  yet  it  seems  that  a  Committee  of  French  Surgeons, 
on  entering  the  hospital,  wanted  the  windows  to  be  shut 


while  Dr.  Sims  and  his  colleagues  were  iu  dread  of  hos- 
m  and  pyaemia,  as  well  they  might  be.  A  little 
later  we  find  the  Prussians  forcing  the  staff  to  receive 
of  dysentery,  diarrhcea,  and  typhoid-  A  sad  mortality 
was  the  result  of  this,  and  many  also  died  of  pyaemia. 
We  think  the  Prussian  authorities  acted  disgracefully  in 
this  as  in  many  other  instances  that  have  been  brought 
under  our  notice.  The  Germans  appear,  throughout  the 
war,  to  have  provided  for  the  wounded  iu  a  manner  that 
reflects  strongly  on  a  civilized  community. 

•  • 

Drs.  C.  Ortox  and  W.  D.  Spanton  have  published,  in 
a  contemporary,  an  account  of  what  they  saw  in  a  recent 
visit  to  the  Seat  of  War.  They  say  that  after  the  battle 
of  Sedan  14,000  wounded  French  were  brought  in.  The 
stench  was  so  horrible  in  some  parts  of  the  town  th;<". 

sted  the  propriety  of  having  numerous  peat  fires 
kept  burning  all  over  the  district.  They  were  told  of 
wounded  lying  on  the  field  four  or  five  days,  and  then  re- 
maining under  tents  untended  for  two  days  more.  Of 
those  whose  injuries  dated  back  a  week,  scarcely  one  re- 
covered. The}'  were  told  that  all  the  operations  in  one 
ambulaucj  wen  performed  by  one  surgeon,  although 
fifteen  others  were  attached.     This  seems  very  stra:. 

* 

•  • 

At  the  Pathological  Society  of  London  Dr.  Duncan 
showed  portions  of  a  watch  that  had  been  extracted  from 
the  fleshy  part  of  a  soldier's  hip  twenty-one  days  after  a 
bullet  had  carried  it  there.  A  discharging  abscess  exis- 
ting, an  exploratory  incision  was  made — and  the  watch 
found  and  extracted.  The  patient  died  a  short  time  after- 
wards. 


Health  of  Baron  Liebig. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Journal  announces,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a  letter  just  received  from  Baron  Liebig,  that  the 
re-establishment  of   the    health  of  that  world-renowned 
chemist  is  not  yet  perfectly  complete. 

The  System  of  Fag-gin  g. 

A  prize  of  ,£50  has  been  offered  by  a  lady  for  the  best 

upon  the  system  of  fagging,  as  practised  among 

children  at  public  and  other  schools.     The  essays  will  be 

abjudicated  upon  by    Dr.    Edmunds,  of  Fitzroy  square, 

London,  and  must  be  delivered  on  or  before  March  31st. 


Statistical  Fallacies. 
Mr.  Matheson*,  of  the  Dublin  General  Register  Office 
has  issued  a  brochure  on  the  Irish  census,  in  which  he  al- 
ludes to  the  fallacious  nature  of  conclusions  arrived  at  from 
local  statistical  facts,  unless  regard  be  had  to  the  special 
circumstances  which  affect  each  locality.  He  quotes  four 
notes  appended  to  the  English  Census  Returns,  which  it 
appears  would  not  form  part  of  the  Irish  Returns,  but  in 
the  absence  of  which  the  returns  would  produce  a  per- 
fectly erroneous  impression.  The  increase  or  decrease  of 
population  in  these  four  districts  were  dependent  on  purely 
local  causes,  aud  not  at  all  on  the  causes  usually  assigned 
for  decrease  in  population. 

Mr.  Matheson  says  : — 

"  A  consideration  of  the  two  schemes  will  show    that 
the  English  classification  is  far  superior  to  that  adopted  in 
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the  Irish  Returns,  which  on  investigation  will  be  found 
productive  of  many  anomalies.  Thus,  under  the  head 
'Ministering  to  Furniture'  are  included  watch-glass 
makers,  gate-keepers,  colliery  overseers,  and  colliery  con- 
tractors. Land  surveyors  and  sack  makers  appear  as 
'Ministering  to  Food.'  Jewellers  are  returned  as  'Minis- 
tering to  Clothing  ; '  a  tar  dealer  and  grease  manufac- 
turers as  '  Ministering  to  Conveyance  and  Travelling  ; ' 
organ  builders,  as  '  Ministering  to  Amusement ; '  Bota- 
nists, as  '  Ministering  to  Health  ;  and  a  Government 
stationery  officer,  and  sealing  wax  makers,  as  '  Ministering 
to  Literature  and  Education.' " 


Faults  of  the  Irish  System  of  Registration. 

We  have  frequently  adverted  to  the  ineffectiveness  of 
the  system  of  Registration  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  Ireland 
as  evidenced  by  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General.  The 
apparently  low  rate  of  mortality  indicated  by  these  returns 
as  existing  in  Ireland,  has  been  seized  upon  by  the  author 
of  a  recent  pamphlet  on  the  Irish  Dispensary  system,  and 
by  those  who  are  anixous  to  assimilate  the  English  system 
to  that  in  Ireland,  and  who  are,  therefore,  representing 
the  Irish  system  as  nearly  perfect.  This  party  quotes  the 
lower  numerical  ratio  of  deaths  in  Ireland,  and  suggests 
that  the  dispensary  system  should  be  credited  with  saving 
all  the  lives  represented  in  the  returns.  The  real  fact  is 
that  the  mortality  in  Ireland  may  be  as  great  or  greater 
than  in  England,  for  aught  we  know,  but  that  a  third  of 
the  deaths  are  not  registered  at  all.  In  reference  to  this 
matter,  Mr.  Matheson,  of  the  Dublin  Register  Office, 
says : — 

"  It  will  be  seen  from  the  Quarterly  Returns  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages,  that  the  registration  of  deaths  is 
far  from  being  perfect.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  the 
omission  in  the  Irish  Act  of  a  clause  corresponding  to 
that  in  the  English  statute,  which  requires  a  certificate  of 
registration  to  be  obtained  before  burial,  a  provision 
which,  in  the  sister  country,  has  secured  a  complete  record 
of  deaths.  The  defective  registration  is  not  only  to  be 
regretted,  from  its  being  an  indication  that  the  people 
have  not  learned  the  benefits  resulting  to  themselves  from 
compliance  with  the  law,  but  because  it  prevents  practical 
use  being  made  of  the  figures,  it  not  being  possible  to 
estimate  the  deficiency  except  by  comparison  with 
England,  the  population  of  which  is  very  differently  cir- 
cumstanced." 


Midwifery  at  Edinburgh. 
The  recent  riots  in  the  University  seem  to  have  given 
rise  to  various  mis-statements.  Among  these,  we  may 
mention  the  alleged  crowded  class-rooms  of  the  extra- 
academical  lecturers  on  midwifery.  We  are  assured  by  a 
gentleman  who  was  in  Edinburgh  all  last  week,  and  had 
opportunities  of  knowing,  that  Dr.  Duncan  had  nine 
pupils,  and  Dr.  Keiller  five,  while  the  new  University 
Professor's  class  was  not  under  seventy.  The  interest  of 
the  public  in  what  has  occurred  make  it  worth  while 
perhaps,  to  confront  general  statements  with  facts. 

The  late  Mr.  Stilwell. 

We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  James  Stilwell, 
F.RC.S.Eng.,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  He  was  one 
of  the  first  gentlemen  to  take  the  Fellowship  of  the  Eng- 
lish College  by  examination.  He  practised  for  many 
at  Uxbridge.  He  had  some  time  retired  from  professional 
duty,  but  gave  his  son,  Dr.  H.  Stilwell,  the  benefit  of  his 
aid  in  conducting  his  private  asylum. 


Tne  Constitution  of  the  Medical  Council. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  a  feeling  exists  in  the 
Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  England 
that  that  important  Corporation  is  inadequately  repre- 
sented, as  regards  numbers,  in  the  Medical  Council.  It 
is  felt  that  the  influence  of  bodies  in  the  Medical  Council 
are  by  no  means  proportionate  to  their  rank  amongst 
medico-educational  bodies,  and  it  is  probable  that,  in  any 
question  of  reform  of  the  Medical  Council,  that  question 
will  be  vehemently  raised. 

The  Sowing  of  Scarlatina  Seed. 
A  novel  and,  from  its  universality,  a  very  alarming 
channel  for  the  dissemination  of  scarlatina  has  been 
brought  under  notice  by  the  medical  staff  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  at  Birmingham,  and  the  investigations 
instituted  by  them  bear  all  the  impress  of  reliability. 
Experiments  have  been  made  which  point  most  conclu- 
sively to  the  fact  that  scarlet  fever  is  communicated  in 
numberless  cases  through  the  medium  of  the  laundry. 
It  has  always  been  a  recognised  fact  with  medical  men 
that  the  clothing  of  fever  patients  is  a  medium  of  infec- 
tion, but  it  is  only  now  the  important  fact  has  been 
elicited  that  the  mixing  of  such  clothes  with  others  in 
tne  wash  is  an  active  agent  in  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
The  experiments  at  the  Children's  Hospital  have  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  very  important  matter — viz., 
that  when  the  clothes  of  the  patients  in  the  infectious 
ward  are  washed  separately  from  those  of  the  other  pa- 
tients, those  other  patients  do  not  incur  scarlet  fever. 
The  observation  of  the  medical  staff  having  been  drawn 
to  this  fact,  they  carried  out  the  principle  still  further, 
and  watched  its  development  with  the  narrowest  care. 
Among  the  results  it  was  established  that  the  patients  in 
the  ward  over  the  laundry  were  more  frequently  attacked 
than  those  in  distant  wards.  Now,  if— as  seems  clear 
from  these  experiments — the  fever  germs  are  not  destroyed 
by  water  at  212  deg.  Fahrenheit,  we  have  the  startling 
fact  that  every  laundry  is  liable  to  be  turned  into  a  fever 
manufactory  whenever  thoughtless  or  ignorant  persons 
send  the  clothes  of  patients  to  be  washed  there.  The 
question  is  one  of  the  utmost  gravity,  and  its  importance 
to  labourers  in  the  field  of  sanitary  science  cannot  be 
overrated. 

Medical  Conscience  Money. 
We  notice  in  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette  a  modest  busi- 
ness note  to  the  effect  that  Dr.  G.  H.  Chesuage  had  for- 
warded to  the  editor  a  cheque  for  Rs.  120,  being  anwirs 
of  subscription  to  the  Irish  Royal  Medical  Benevolent 
Fund  Society  for  twelve  years.  This  is,  indeed,  a  resti- 
tution of  conscience  money,  alike  honourable  to  the  donor 
and  to  the  Society  whose  claims  on  the  charity  of  the 
Profession  have  made  themselves  heard  so  many  thousand 
miles  from  home.  The  Branch  of  the  Fund,  established 
in  Bombay,  has  deserved  the  gratitude  of  the  Society,  and 
it  is  honourable  to  the  Profession  that  its  members,  under 
no  personal  influence  or  example,  are  mindful  of  their 
duty  to  the  widow  and  orphan  of  their  brother. 


Staff- Assist  ant  Surokon  Wearne  has  resigned  the 
Assistant-Professorship  cf  Pathology  at  Netley,  after  four 
years'  tenure  of  that  important  office. 
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The  Corporations  and  the  Council. 
Mr.  Gay's  resolutions  at  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons  have  been  withdrawn,  but  will  probably 
be  again  brought  forward.  We  do  not  think  the  College 
has  the  most  distant  chance  of  increasing  its  number  of 
representatives  in  the  General  Medical  Council ;  nor  do 
we  desire  this.  Let  Mr.  Gay  adopt  the  simple  programme 
of  giving  the  Fellows  and  Members  the  right  to  elect  their 
representative,  and  he  will  find  all  true  reformers  ready 
to  support  him.  "We  may  say  that  Dr.  Humphry,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  against  such  a  move,  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  University  of  Cambridge  in  the  General  Coun- 
cil, and  that  the  election  in  that  University  is  open,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  represents  the  University  as  a  whole. 
Can  he  not  believe  that  the  College  should  be  as  liberal  ? 


waa 
Though 


The  late  Dr.  Anderson. 
Dr.  Thomas  Akderson,  who  died  on  the  26th  ult 
the  Director  of  the  Calcutta  Botanic  Gardens, 
only  thirty-eight  years  of  ng?,  he  had  made  his  mark  in 
those  branches  of  science  in  which  he  most  delighted.  He 
was  in  India  through  the  mutiny,  and  present  in  several 
encounters.  He  deserved  great  credit  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  pushed  the  cultivation  of  cinchona  in  India,  and 
more  recently  he  strove  to  do  as  much  for  ipecacuanha. 
He  was  in  Edinburgh  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  prepar- 
ing a  collection  of  ipecacuanha  plants  at  the  Botanic  Gar- 
dens to  send  out  to  India.  We  hope  his  untimely  decease 
may  not  hinder  the  work  he  had  at  heart. 


Refusing  to  take  Warning. 

Ok  two  different  occasions  in  these  columns,  within  the 
last  seven  weeks,  we  drew  attention  to  a  certain  Board  of 
Guardians,  who  censured  a  certain  medical  officer  for  or- 
dering nourishment  for  what  the  intelligent  Board  called 
persons  in  dying  circuinsta,ices.  We  warned  them  of  what 
one  day  would  happen,  and  refusing  to  take  advice,  we 
again  find  our  attention  directed  to  the  proceedings  of  an 
inquest  held  upon  a  man  whom  the  officers  of  the  same 
Board  refused  to  succour,  and  who  accordingly  died  whilst 
suffering  from  typhoid  fever  of  destitution  or  starvation. 
The  evidence  of  the  medical  attendant  is,  He  (the  deceased) 
would  hare  had  a  better  chance  of  recovery  had  he  had 
the  nourishment  I  ordered.  There  has  been  an  unfortunate 
want  of  efficiency  in  applying  Poor-law  relief  to  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  case,  the  man  died  through  want  and  there 
is  no  -mistake  about  it.  The  following  condensed  state- 
ment was  made  by  the  Coroner  :— 

1.  On  the  3rd  October  the  medical  officer  should  have 
stated  in  his  certificate  the  extra  support  required.  2.  "When 
the  deceased's  wife  was  before  the  Guardians,  and  the  re- 
moval of  the  deceased  was  required,  some  inquiry  should  have 
been  made  as  to  his  fitness  for  removal,  and  she  should  have 
been  informed  of  the  arrangements.  3.  The  deceased's  friends 
after  receiving  the  certificate  of  the  5th  October,  should  have 
applied  to  the  overseers,  either  before  or  after  having  gone  to 
the  relieving  officer's  house  to  officiate  in  his  absence.  5. 
The  relieving  officer  having  received  the  certificate  of  the  5th 
October  on  the  following  (Thursday)  morning,  should  have 
given  an  order  at  once  in  compliance  with  the  certificate. 

And  in  these  remarks  the  jury  concurred.  A  third  time, 
and  we  hope  it  is  the  last,  we  bid  the  Guardians  and  officers 
of  the  Mansfield  Union  beware,  or  something  worse  may 
result  than  the  occurrence  which  has  just  happened  at 
South  Normanton.     We  do  not  make  useless  observations 


in  these  columns,  and  if  this  particular  Board  has  not 
read  what  we  have  already  written  on  the  fact,  we  hope 
gome  subscriber  in  the  neighbourhood  will  direct  their 
attention  to  them,  for  a  similar  occurrence  to  that  taking 
place  at  Normanton,  and  which  we  foretold  would  one 
day  happen,  wdl  be  a  most  serious  affair  for  the  officers 
of  the  Mansfield  Union. 

Our  "Widows  and  Orphans. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  creation  the  relief  of  the 
destitute  widow  or  orphan  has  been  considered  the  most 
meritorious  of  service.  The  Pagans  themselves  recog- 
nised this  fact,  and  were  never  forgetful  of  its  appliance, 
but  when  the  needy  are  of  our  own  kin,  whether  the  re- 
lationship be  that  of  country,  profession,  or  creed,  it  has 
ever  been  considered  as  an  additional  claim  upon  the 
charity  of  its  kinsmen. 

In  a  recent  article  in  one  of  our  medical  contemporaries, 
it  is  there  laid  down  "  broadly,  as  a  general  principle," 
that  the  widows  or  orphans  of  deceased  members  of  the 
Profession  have  "  no  legitimate  claim  upon  the  charity  of 
the  Profession."  The  writer  in  questiun  feels  very  acutely 
the  appeids  made  to  his  charity  ;  no  doubt  his  ears  have 
been  dinned  by  the  cry  of  want,  and  his  eyes  scalded  at 
the  sight  of  the  orphan's  tears,  but  in  spite  of  all  this  ter- 
rible stimulant  to  his  benevolence,  he  thinks  that  because 
their  father  has  been  unsuccessful,  and,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  his  code  of  ethics,  improvident,  the  little  one's  cry 
for  bread  should  be  referred  to  the  parish  official,  and 
they  themselves  shunted  off  to  the  door  of  the  poorhouse. 
This  is  a  fearful  piece  of  logic,  and  against  its  unkind  and 
uu-Christian  bearing  too  much  cannot  be  said.  We  be- 
lieve that  those  amongst  us  will  not  follow  the  advice  of 
this  writer,  that  they  will  not  hold  out  the  penny  whilst 
they  are  enquiring  whether  the  father  or  husband  had 
been  improvident  or  parsimonious,  waiting  to  return  it 
to  their  pocket  in  case  the  investigation  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. No,  but  let  them  remember,  in  the  plenitude  of 
their  success,  that  the  widow  or  orphan  of  their  poor 
brother  ha3  but  few  friends,  and  that  they  have  a  claim 
of  kindred  which  should  never  be  forgotten. 


Prospects  of  Female  Doctors. 
The  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says  whilst 
the  conservative  members  of  the  Profession  are  insist- 
ing that  women  are  physically  and  mentally  unfit  for 
the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  must  not  be 
tolerated  or  acknowledged  as  regular  practitioners,  the 
incentives  and  facilities  for  the  medical  education  of  fe- 
males are  increasing  notably  in  all  directions,  both  in 
Europe  and  America.  A  wealthy  citizen  of  Boston  has 
lately  bequeathed  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars 
for  the  endowment  of  an  institution  for  females— medicine 
being  first  named  in  the  list  of  branches  to  be  taught. 
If  our  good  brothers  in  Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere, 
members  of  the  Pennyslvania  State  Society,  and  of  the 
National  Association,  and  other  organized  bodies,  who 
condemn  as  heretics  all  doctors  in  petticoats  and  their 
abettors,  do  not  throw  off  their  stiff  stocks  and  suffer 
their  heads  to  turn  on  their  axis,  they  will  run  the  risk  of 
being  crowded  out  of  the  Profession  by  the  well-trained 
graduates  of  crinoline,  who  are  mustering  in  these  latt  fr 
days  like  the  soldiers  of  Germany.  The  opponents  of 
female  doctors  are  really  their  best  friends.    They  do  not 
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understand  the  nature  of  women,  or  they  would  not  at- 
tempt to  thwart  her  aspirings  by  proscription.  w  When 
she  will  she  will,  you  may  depend  on't." 

Importance  of  Proper  Alimentation. 

Criticising  a  paper  which  says  that  the  subjects  of 
dyspepsia  comprise  u  four-fifths  of  the  entire  population," 
the  Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says,  we  think 
one-fifth  would  be  nearer  the  mark,  even  restricting  the 
range  to  adults — for  children  very  seldom  have  dyspepsia. 
The  term  does  not  apply  properly  to  the  transient  rebel- 
lion of  the  stomach  against  abuse.  A  man  is  not  a  dys- 
peptic because  he  cannot  play  the  glutton  with  impun  ity 
by  an  hour's  industrious  stuffing  ;  or  because  he  cannot 
sit  till  midnight  taking  in  oysters  and  lager,  and  then 
carry  the  load  home  quietly. 

Why  don't   the    Doctors   use    Common 
Names  ? 

A  physician  in  Texas  writes  to  the  Philadelphia  Medi- 
cal and  Surgical  Reporter,  extolling  the  juice  of  the  leaves 
of  "cockle-burr"  as  a  hemostatic,  and  inviting  practi- 
tioners everywhere  to  give  it  a  trial.  Upon  this,  one  other 
Medical  Journal  asks  what  is  the  "  cockle-burr  ? "  and 
tells  us  that  there  are  probably  half-a-dozen  plants  of  that 
name  in  the  United  States — each  section  of  country 
having  one  of  its  own.  So  much  for  the  advantage  of 
using  common  names  instead  of  precise  and  definite 
scientific  appellations,  which  cannot  lead  to  error. 


Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 

Twenty-six  gentlemen  passed  their  primary  examina- 
tions in  anatomy  and  physiology  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Court  of  Examiners  on  the  8th  inst.  Thirteen  other  can- 
didates were  examined  ;  but  failed  to  acquit  themselves 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court,  and  were  consequently 
referred  to  their  anatomical  and  physiological  studies  for 
three  months.  At  this  meeting  of  the  Court  the  recently 
elected  examiners,  Messrs.  Henry  Hancock,  Vice-president 
of  the  College,  surgeon  to  the  Charing-cross  Hospital ; 
Frederick  Le  Gros  Clark,  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospi- 
tal ;  and  William  Scovell  Savory,  F.R.S.,  surgeon  to  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  late  Professors  in  the  College, 
took  their  seats  as  members  of  the  Court  of  Examiners. 
The  next  pass  examination  for  the  diploma  of  member- 
ship of  the  College  will  commence  on  Friday  next. 


The  Yellow  Fever  in  Spain. 
Those  who  are  fond  of  coincidences  will  find  a  re- 
markable chain  of  them  in  the  fact  that  in  1821,  when 
the  yellow  fever  last  attacked  Barcelona  and  its  environs, 
it  appeared  on  the  same  day  as  it  did  this  year  ;  it  broke 
out  at  first  in  the  same  street,  suddenly  increased  on  the 
same  day,  and  attained  its  maximum  of  victims  on  the 
same  day.  In  1821  it  ceased  on  the  11th  of  November, 
and  should,  as  is  fervently  to  be  hoped,  a  similar  fate  be- 
fall it  when  that  date  arrives  this  year,  the  f-eries  will  be 
complete.  On  the  2Gth,  the  number  of  fresh  cases 
amounted  to  forty-four,  and  the  deaths  to  twenty-two  ; 
in  Alicante  they  were  twenty-nine  and  nineteen  respec- 
tively ;  iu  Valencia  one  case  only.  In  Palma  de  M 
four  persons  were  attacked  between  noon  on  the  22ml 
and  the  same  hour  on  the  24th,  and  eight  died  ;  on  the 


25th  the  totals  were  ten  and  six.  On  the  27th  the  num- 
bers in  Barcelona  and  Alicante  showed  neither  increase 
nor  decrease  ;  Valencia  had  not  a  single  case. — Gibraltar 
Chronicle,  Oct.  31. 

Moonstruck  Pish. 

The  generation  of  an  irritant  poison  by  a  peculiar  de- 
gree of  decomposition  in  shellfish  is  a  familiar  fact,  and 
cases  of  acute,  but  transient,  poisoning  from  this  cause 
are  frequent  in  hospital  practice.  We  are  not,  however, 
equally  familiar  with  another  change  to  which  fish  is 
said  to  be  liable,  and  which,  if  it  be  real,  is  a  very  re- 
markable metamorphosis  of  animal  matter  from  a  very 
unwonted  cause.  In  the  August  number  of  the  Austra- 
lian Medical  Journal,  Dr.  Munway  notices  at  length  the 
generation  of  poison  in  fish  by  the  action  of  the  moon's 
rays. 

About  two  years  previously  he  had  been  engaged  a3 
chemist  and  geologist,  to  go  to  the  south-west  coast  of 
Tasmania.  While  returning,  they  caught  a  number  of 
barracoutta,  which  were  cut  open  down  the  back,  cleaned, 
sprinkled  with  a  little  salt,  spread  out  on  the  deck,  and 
covered  with  a  sail  during  moonlight,  and  were  eaten 
without  any  unpleasant  effect.  On  a  subsequent  occasion 
he  purchased  one  and  sent  it  to  his  lodgings.  On  his  re- 
turn, the  landlord  informed  him  that  the  fish  was  moon- 
struck and  unwholesome.  Being  sceptical,  he  resolved  to 
test  the  truth  of  it.  The  fish,  which  was  fried  for  break- 
fast, was  found  to  have  the  usual  taste  and  flavour  ;  but 
about  half  an  hour  after  the  meal,  his  wife  complained  oT 
headache  and  nausea,  heat  in  the  face  and  head,  and  a 
sensation  as  of  the  head  and  face  swelling  greatly.  Her 
countenance  became  suffused  of  a  deep  red,  and  the 
headache  increased.  Dr.  Munway  was  also  affected  with 
similar  symptoms,  but  had  no  headache.  Braudy  was 
immediately  administered  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three 
wine-glassfuls  which  very  soon  relieved  them.  The  red- 
ness of  Dr.  Munway'sface  and  head  gradually  diminished; 
but  not  so  with  his  wife,  whose  symptoms  were  only 
partially  mitigated.  Having  occasion  to  leave  home  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  and  finding,  on  return,  that  his  wife 
still  complained  of  severe  nausea  and  headache,  he  gave 
her  some  brandy  and  water.  This  almost  immediately 
produced  a  full  emetic  discharge,  whereby  the  severe  and 
distressing  symptoms  were  quickly  removed.  On  in- 
quiry of  the  landlord  how  he  knew  the  fish  was  moon- 
struck and  poisoned,  he  replied  that  there  was  a  peculiar 
soft  and  slimy  feel  to  the  finger  when  rubbed  along  the 
lower  part  of  the  belly  at  the  junction  of  the  two  sides. 

Whether  the  other  kinds  of  fisji,  such  as  the  trumpeter, 
butter-fish,  &c,  are  similarly  affected,  he  docs  not  know, 
as  Dr.  Munway  has  never  seen  them  cut  up  and  exposed 
for  sale  like  the  barracoutta;  he  is  disposed  to  believe 
that  all  fish  are  liable  to  the  same  action  of  the  moon's 
ray  8. 

The  symptoms  detailed  by  Dr.  Munway  are  not  at  all 
similar  to  those  which  arise  from  the  use  of  decomp 
shellfish,  so  that  although  we  may  have  a  difficulty  in  as- 
suming that  the  action  of  the  moon  has  anything  to  say 
to  the  development  of  a  poison,  yet  we  know,  as  j 
no  metamorphosis  which  would  give  rise  to  such  symp- 
toms as  an;  detailed  by  Dr.  Munway,  it  is  a  fart  well 
known  to  photographers  that  moon  I  i  I  elieniie.il 

or  actinic  power  whatever,  and  it  can,  therefore,  hardly 
exercise  any  such  effect  on  animal  matter. 
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Mr.  John*  Clay  has  been  elected  Obstetric  Surgeon  to 
the  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham. 


Scarlatina  is  epidemic  at  Liverpool,  and  relapsing 
fever  has  not  abated  there. 


Dr.  Humphrey  Sandwith  ha3  published  in  Macmillan 
an  article  on  "  The  War  and  the  Ambulance." 

Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote  is  to  be  Chairman  of  the 
new  Royal  Commission  on  Friendly  Societies.  Medical 
men  ought  to  be  in  the  Commission,  none  are  so  familiar 
with  the  working  of  these  associations. 

The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London  have  re-ap- 
pointed Dr.  Storrar,  Member  of  the  General  Medical  Coun- 
cil. Dr.  Storrar's  position  would  be  more  honourable  were 
he  elected  by  the  Graduates  of  the  Unive: 


Dr.  Gavin*  Milroy  has  been  invited  to  go  to  Trinidad 
as  the  representative  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London,  in  an  enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  modes  of 
treatment  of  leprosy. 

Small-pox  still  prevails  in  London.  A  friend  informs 
us  that  he  has  lately  met  with  it  in  the  most  malignant 
form.  There  were  twenty-three  deaths  from  the  disease 
in  the  last  weekly  return,  and  yet  the  vaccino-phobiacs 
have  not  displayed  any  signs  of  returning  reason. 


We  learn  that  Dr.  William  MacCormac,  of  Belfast, 
Surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital  in  that  town,  and  late 
Chef  (T Ambulance  at  Sedan,  is  about  to  take  up  the  prac- 
tice of  his  Profession  in  Loudon.  It  is  understood  that 
he  will  probably  be  connected  with  St.  Thomas's  Hos- 
pital. 

A  General  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  was 
held  on  Monday  evening  last,  when  the  following  papers 
were  set  down  for  reading  :  — 

1.  Rev.  Maxwell  Close,  "On  M.  Delaunay's  Views 
relative  to  the  condition  of  the  interior  of  the  earth." 

2.  Samuel  Ferguson,  LL.D.,  "  On  the  difficulties  at- 
tendant on  the  transcription  of  Ogham  Legends,  and  the 
means  of  avoiding  them." 

3.  W.  Archer,  Esq.,  "On  some  new  or  little-known 
freshwater  Rhizopc< 


Horse-flesh  eating  seems  to  be  quite  an  acquired 
taste,  like  tobacco  smoking,  and  as  difficult  for  some  per- 
sons to  abandon  as  smoking  is.  The  poor  French  soldiers 
who  eat  so  much  of  it  in  Metz  don't  like  to  go  back  to 
mutton  and  beef.  This  is  a  lesson  to  us  all  not  to  think 
any  food  common  or  unclean.  Philosophers  of  the 
Diogenes  school,  who  desire  to  rail  against^  the  faults  and 
follies  of  their  neighbours,  will  be  starved  with  more 
difficulty^  they  consent  to  become  hippophagists.  Cats, 
too,  seem  admirable  makeshift?  for  rabbits. 


The  first  meeting  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chimrgical 
Society  was  an  interesting  one.  Messrs.  Fagge  and  Dur- 
ham relate  1  some  cases  in  which  they  had  successfully 


treated  Hydatid  Tumours  of  the  Liver  by  Dr.  Althaus' 
plan  of  Electrolysis,  Nine  cases  were  given  wheie  suc- 
cessful results  were  obtained;  no  suppuration  followed 
which  is  sometimes  observed  after  the  ordinary  pr 
of  tapping.  There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether  this 
plan  may  not  succeed  only  in  so  far  as  the  process  of  acu- 
puncture by.the  grooved  needle  has  done,  by  allowing  the 
escape  of  the  fluid  contents  of  the  cytfa. 


SCOTLAND. 


University  of  Glasgow. — The  new  L'uiversity  was 
formally  opened  on  Monday,  the  7th,  His  Grace,  the  Duke 
of  Montrose,  Chancellor,  presiding.  The  proceedings  were 
held  in  the  large  hall,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Hun- 
terian  Museum.  His  grace  was  accompanied  to  the  haU 
by  the  Members  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  the  Provost 
of  Glasgow,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  Chancellor,  and  the 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  Lord  Pro- 
vost of  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Gordon,  M.P.,  and  others.  The 
Introductory  Address  to  the  students  was  delivered  by 
Professor  Lushington,  Senior  Professor  in  the  Uuiv<  i 
In  the  evening  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  banquet,  at 
which  the  Members  of  the  Senatus,  the  Duke  of  Montrose, 
the  Lord  Advocate,  the  Lord-Justice  General,  Sir.  A. 
Grant,  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  the  Marquis  of 
Bute,  and  others,  were  entertained  by  the  Provost,  and  a 
number  of  subscribers  to  the  University  buildings.  The 
new  University  buildings  are  placed  on  the  summit  of 
Gilmare  hill,  and  occupy  a  space  of  four  acres.  In  length 
the  building  is  600  ft.,  and  300  in  breadth,  and  it  will  be 
divided  into  two  quadrangles  by  the  common  hall,  which, 
however,  is  not  yet  constructed.  There  is  a  central  tower 
of  150  feet  in  height,  and  surmounting  the  common  hall 
there  will  be  a  graceful  spite  170  feet  high.  A  sum  of 
X 60,000  is  still  required  to  complete  the  building. 


In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  for  this  month,  Pro- 
fessor George  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  relates  three  cases 
of  successful  excision  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  tongue. 
Dr.  Buchanan  states  that  a  patient,  on  whom  he  operated 
in  1865,  is  still  well,  and  free  from  any  return  of  the 
disease. 


Mr.  W.  A.  Jamieson,  Berwick- on-Tweed,  recommends 
injections  of  carbolic-acid  lotion  in  metritis.  Apart 
from  its  disinfecting  and  deodorizing  properties,  he  con- 
siders carbolic  acid  to  be  ';  a  special  sedative  to  the  uterine 
nerves/  In  any  ca?e,  where  from  the  length  of  the  labour, 
or  from  the  use  of  instruments  there  is  a  risk  of  metritis 
following,  the  attack,  he  believes,  may  be  warded  off  by 
employing  the  injection  early,  within  a  few  hours  after 
the  completion  of  labour,  when  th«  primary  fatigue  has 
been  recovered  from.  The  strength  of  the  lotion  should 
be  one  or  too  drachms  of  acid  to  each  pint  of  warm 
water. 


As  compared  with  last  year,  the  number  of  medical 
students  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  who  have  already 
matriculafed  shows  an  increase  of  fifty. 


A  Rival  to  the  far-famed  Mont  Cenis  tunnel  is  announced 
t)  from  America.  The  tunnel  through  the 
Hoosac  Mountain,  on  the  Troy  and  Greenfield  Railway,  is 
steadily  progressing,  and  has  now  overcome  the  great 
difficulties  with  which  it  started.  It  is  -if  miles  in  length 
(more  than  half  that  of  Mont  Cenis),  and  of  this  distance 
above  one-third  is  already  penetrated.  The  work  is  actively 
proceeding  night  and  day  from  both  ends,  and  it  is  expected 
it  will  be  finished  before  the  expiration  of  the  contract  in 
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PHARMACY  BILL  FOR  IRELAND,  PROPOSED 
BY  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  COMPANY  OF  THE 
APOTHECARIES'  HALL,  DUBLIN. 


DRAFT  BILL 

To  regulate  the  Practice  of  Pharmacy  in  Ireland,  to  institute 
a  Pharmaceuticai  Society,  and  to  alter  and  amend  the 
Act  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  in  the  Thirty- 
first  year  ofthe  Reign  of  His  Majesty  George  the  Third, 
intituled  ' '  An  Act  for  the  more  Effectually  Preserving 
the  Health  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects,  for  Erecting  an 
Apothecaries'  Hall  in  the  City  ef  Dublin,  and  Regulating 
the  Profession  of  an  Apothecary  throughout  the  Kingdom 
of  Ireland." 

WHEREAS  it  is  expedient,  to  enable  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Dublin  to  grant 
Licences  to  persons  (other  than  duly-qualified  Apothecaries) 
to  assume  the  name  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  to  keep 
open  shop  for  the  retailing,  dispensing,  or  compounding  of 
Prescriptions  of  duly-qualified  Medical  Practitioners,  and  also 
to  grant  Certificates  enabling  persons  to  be  engaged  or  em- 
ployed as  Students,  Apprentices,  or  Assistants,  respectively. 

And  whereas,  it  is  expedient  and  necessary  that  such  per- 
sons should  possess  a  competent  practical  knowledge  of  their 
business,  and  to  that  end,  that  from  and  after  the  day  herein 
named,  all  persons  should,  before  commencing  such  business, 
be  duly  examined  as  to  their  qualifications  and  practical  know- 
ledge, and  that  a  Register  should  be  kept,  as  herein  provided, 
and  that  there  should  be  instituted  a  Pharmaceutical  Society 
for  Ireland,  and  also  that  the  Act  passed  in  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  in  the  Thirty-first  year  of  His  Majesty  George-the 
Third,  intituled  "  An  Act  for  the  more  Effectually  Preserving 
the  Health  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects,  for  erecting  an  Apothe- 
caries' Hall  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  and  Regulating  the  Profes- 
sion of  an  Apothecary  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland, " 
should  be  amended  : — 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assem- 
bled, and  by  the  authority  of  the  same  as  follows  : — 

1.  From  and  after  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy-one,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  other  than  a  duly-qualified  Apothecary,  to  sell  or  to 
keep  open  shop  for  retailing,  dispensing,  or  compounding 
Medical  Prescriptions  in  Ireland,  unless  such  person  shall  be 
a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and 
be  registered  under  this  Act. 

2.  Pharmaceutical  Chemist3  within  the  meaning  of  this 
Act  shall  consist  of  all  persons  who  shall  be  duly  examined 
and  licensed  in  Pharmacy,  and  registered  as  Pharmaceutical 
Chemists  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

3.  The  Examiners  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  consist 
of  the  Governor  or  Deputy-Governor,  with  six  members  of 
the  Court  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  who  examine  on  the  sub- 
jects specified  in  Clause  4  of  this  Act,  together  with  six  other 
Examiners  selected  by  Members  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Ireland,  provided  that  until  said  conjoint  Board  be  formed, 
the  examinations  may  be  carried  on  for  the  time  being  by  the 
aforesaid  Members  of  the  Court  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall. 

4.  All  such  persons  as  shall  have  been  so  appointed  to  con- 
duct examinations  under  this  Act  shall  be,  and  the  same  are 
hereby  declared  to  be,  fit  and  proper  persons  to  conduct  all 
such  examinations  as  are  provided  for  or  contemplated  by  this 
Act,  and  shall  respectively  have  full  power  and  authority,  and 
are  hereby  authorised  and  required  to  examine  all  persons  who 
shall  present  themselves  for  examination  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  English  Lan- 
guages, in  Arithmetic,  in  Botany,  in  Materia  Medica,  in 
Pharmaceutical  and  General  Chemistry,  in  Practical  Phar- 
maco,  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  such  other  subjects, 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  determined,  by  any  by-law  of 
the  General  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Ireland 
Provided  always,  that  such  examinations  shall  not  include  the 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  or  Midwifery,  or 
any  branch  of  Medicine  or  Surgery  ;  and  the  said  Examined 
are  hereby  empowered  to  grant  or  refuse  to  such  persons,  as 


in  their  discretion  may  seem  fit, — Certificates  of  competent 
knowledge  and  qualification  and  skill  to  exercise  the  business 
or  calling  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  or,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire, to  be  engaged  or  employed  as  Students,  Apprentices,  or 
Assistants,  respectively  ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  in  case 
of  rejection,  a  rejected  Candidate'  may  present  himself  for  re- 
examination after  six  months. 

6.  The  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Ireland 
shall,  within  three  calendar  months  after  its  formation,  ap- 
point a  fit  and  proper  person  to  act  as  Registrar  under  this 
Act,  and  said  Council  shall  have  power  to  remove  the  said 
Registrar,  or  any  future  Registrar  to  be  appointed  under  this 
Act,  from  said  office,  and  from  time  to  time  to  appoint  a  new 
Registrar  in  the  room  of  any  Registrar  who  may  die,  or  retire, 
or  be  removed  from  office,  as  aforesaid,  and  also  to  appoint  and 
remove  from  time  to  time  a  Treasurer,  and  such  Clerks  and 
other  Officers  as  may  be  requisite  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act,  and  also  to  pay  suitable  salaries  to  the  said 
Registrar,  Treasurer,  Clerks,  and  Officers,  provided  that 
pending  the  formation  of  such  Society,  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  shall  appoint  fit  and  proper 
persons  as  Registrar,  Treasurer,  Clerks,  and  Officers. 

6.  For  every  examination  and  registration,  and  for  every 
certificate  of  same  such  reasonable  fees  or  charges  shall  be  paid 
as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  fixed  and  determined  by  any 
by-law  to  be  made  by  the  General  Council  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Hall  of  Dublin,  or  by  the  Council  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  as  the  case  may  be,  provided  always,  such  fees  or 
charges  shall  at  no  time  exceed  the  fees  laid  down  respectively 
in  each  case  in  Schedule  (A)  to  this  Act  annexed,  and  such 
fees  shall  be  paid  to  the  Treasurer,  and  shall  by  him  be  ap- 
plied as  the  said  Council  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  or  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  shall  direct  in  furtherance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

7.  The  Registrar  to  be  appointed  under  or  by  virtue  of  this 
Act  shall  from  time  to  time  make  out  and  maintain  a  complete 
Register  of  all  persons  certified  as  Pharmaceutical  Chemists 
by  the  Examiners  appointed  under  this  Act,  also  of  all  persons 
certified  in  like  manner  as  Apprentices,  Students,  or  Assistants, 
respectively,  and  shall  keep  a  proper  Index  of  the  Register, 
and  all  such  other  Registers  and  Books  as  may  be  necessary 
for  giving  effect  to  the  by-laws  which  shall  from  time  to  time 
be  made  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Registrar  to  make  and  keep  a 
correct  Register,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
of  all  persons  who  shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  under  this 
Act,  and  to  erase  the  names  of  all  registered  persons  who 
shall  have  died,  and  from  time  to  time  to  make  the  necessary 
alterations  in  the  addresses  of  the  persons  registered  under  this 
Act.  To  enable  the  Registrar  duly  to  fulfil  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  him,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Registrar  to  write  a 
letter  to  any  registered  person,  addressed  to  him  according  to 
his  address  on  the  Register,  to  inquire  whether  he  has  ceased 
to  carry  on  business,  or  has  changed  his  residence,  such  letter 
to  be  forwarded  by  post  as  a  registered  letter,  according  to  the 
Post  Office  regulations  for  the  time  being,  and  if  no  answer 
shall  be  returned  to  such  letter  within  six  months  from  the 
sending  of  the  letter,  a  second  of  similar  purport  shall  be  sent 
in  like  manner,  and  if  no  answer  be  given  thereto  within 
three  months  from  date  thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  erase  the 
name  of  such  person  from  the  Register,  provided  always,  that 
the  same  may  be  restored  by  direction  of  the  Council  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Dublin,  or  of  the  Council  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Society,  as  the  caso  may  happen  to  be,  should  they 
think  fit  to  make  an  order  to  that  effect. 

9.  No  name  shall  be  entered  in  the  Register,  except  of  per- 
sons authorised  by  this  Act  to  be  registered,  nor  unless  the 
Registrar  be  satisfied  by  the  proper  evidence  that  the  person 
claiming  is  entitled  to  be  registered  ;  and  any  appeal  from  the 
decision  of  the  Registrar  may  be  decided  by  the  Council  of  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Dublin,  or  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  any  entry  which  shall  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Council  to  have  been  frau- 
dulently or  incorrectly  made,  may  be  erased  from,  or  amended 
in,  the  Register,  by  order  in  writing  of  such  Council. 

10.  The  Registrar  shall,  in  the  month  of  January,  in  every 
year,  cause  to  be  printed,  published,  and  sold  a  correct  Register 
of  tho  names  of  all  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  a  correct 
Register  of  all  persons  registered  as  Students,  Apprentices, 
and  Assistants,  and  in  such  Registers,  respectively,  the  names 
shall  bo  in  alphabetical  order,  according  to  the  surnames,  with 
the  respective  residences,  in  the  form  set  forth  in  Schedule  ( 1J) 
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to  this  Act,  and  such  printed  Registers  shall  be  called  "  The 
Registers  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists,  and  of  Pharmaceutical 
Students,  Apprentices,  and  Assistants  for  Ireland,"  and  a 
printed  copy  of  such  Registers  for  the  time  being,  purporting 
to  be  so  printed  and  published,  as  aforesaid,  or  any  certificate 
under  the  hand  of  the  said  Registrar,  and  countersigned  by 
the  Governor  or  two  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  Apothe- 
caries' Hall  of  Dublin,  or  by  the  President  or  two  Members 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society,  shall  be  evidence  in  all  Courts, 
and  before  all  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  others,  that  the  per- 
sons therein  specified  are  registered  according  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  the  absence  of  the  name  of  any  person  from 
such  printed  Register  shall  be  evidence,  until  the  contrary 
shall  be  made  to  appear,  that  such  person  is  not  registered 
according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

11.  Any  Registrar  who  shall  wilfully  make,  or  cause  to  be 
made,  any  falsification  in  any  matter  relating  to  the  said 
Registers,  and  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  procure,  or  at- 
tempt to  procure,  himself  to  be  registered  under  this  Act,  by 
making  or  producing,  or  causing  to  be  made  or  produced,  any 
false  or  fraudulent  representation  or  declaration,  either  ver- 
bally or  in  writing,  and  any  person  aiding  or  assisting  him 
therein,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be 
sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term  not  exceeding  twelve 
months. 

12.  Every  Registrar  of  Deaths  in  Ireland,  on  receiving 
notice  of  the  death  of  any  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  Phar- 
maceutical Student,  Apprentice,  or  Assistant,  shall  forthwith 
transmit  by  post  to  the  Registrar  under  this  Act  a  certificate, 
under  his  own  hand,  of  such  death,  with  the  particulars  of  the 
time  and  place  of  death  ;  and  on  receipt  of  such  certificate, 
the  said  Registrar  under  this  Act  shall  erase  the  name  of  such 
deceased  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  Student,  Apprentice,  or 
Assistant,  as  the  case  may  be,  from  the  Register,  and  shall 
transmit  to  the  said  Registrar  of  Deaths  the  cost  of  such  cer- 
tificate and  transmission,  and  may  charge  the  cost  thereof  as 
an  expense  of  his  office. 

13.  From  and  after  the  One 
Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy-one,  any  person  who, 
not  being  a  duly -registered  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  duly- 
qualified  Apothecary,  shall  keep  an  open  shop  or  wareroom 
for  the  retailing,  dispensing,  or  compounding  medical  prescrip- 
tions, or  who  shall  take,  use,  or  exhibit  the  name  or  title  of 
Apothecary,  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  or  Pharmaceutist,  or 
Pharmacist,  or  Dispensing  Chemist,  in  Ireland,  or  make  use 
of  any  sign  or  title,  implying  that  he  is  a  qualified  Apothecary, 
or  that  he  is  registered  as  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  under 
this  Act,  or  any  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Apothecary  who 
shall  take  or  employ  any  person  as  Student,  Apprentice,  or 
Assistant,  without  such  person  having  obtained  the  proper 
certificates  hereinbefore  directed,  or  who  shall  compound  any 
medicines  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  except  according  to 
the  formularies  of  the  said  Pharmacopoeia,  each  and  every  per- 
son so  offending  shall  for  every  such  offence  be  liable,  on  sum- 
mary conviction  before  one  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace,  to 
pay  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  and  when  recovered,  such  penal- 
ties shall  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  this  Act  ;  but  nothing 
in  this  Act  contained  shall  prevent  any  person  from  being 
liable  to  any  other  penalty,  damage,  or  punishment,  to  which 
he  would  have  been  subject  if  this  Act  had  not  passed. 

14.  Upon  the  decease  of  any  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or 
Apothecary  actually  in  business  at  the  time  of  his  death,  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  any  executor,  administrator,  or  trustee  of 
the  estate  of  such  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  or  Apothecary,  to 
continue  such  business  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months, 
and  provided  such  business  shall  be  bona-fide  conducted  by  a 
duly-qualified  Apothecary,  or  by  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist 
registered  under  this  Act,  provided  always,  that  registration 
under  thi3  Act  shall  not  entitle  any  person  so  registered  to 
practise  Medicine  or  Surgery,  or  any  branch  of  Medicine  or 
Surgery. 

15.  It  shall,  nevertheless,  be  lawful,  anything  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  for  the  Examiners  appointed  under 
this  Act  to  admit  to  examination  any  Chemist  and  Druggist 
who  shall  have  been  in  business,  as  such,  on  Ins  own  account 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years  before  the  passing  of 
this  Act,  and  who  shall,  within  six  months  after  it  has  passed 
into  law,  make  application  in  writing  for  examination  to  the 
Registrar  under  this  Act,  accompanied  with  a  Certificate  ac- 
cording to  Schedule  (C)  to  this  Act  ;  and  every  such'  Chemist 
and  Druggist  who  shall  have  satisfied  the  Examiners  as  to  his 
knowledge,  skill,  and  competency  to  carry  on  and  conduct  the 


business  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist,  Bhall  receive  the  Cer- 
tificate of  Pharmacy  from  the  said  Exnminers,  and  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  placed  on  the  Register  of  Pharmaceutical  Che- 
mists of  Ireland ;  and  the  person  so  certified  shall  pay  the 
same  fees  as  other  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  under  this  Act ; 
provided  always,  that  in  case  of  rejection,  the  rejected  candi- 
date may  be  re-examined  after  six  months. 

16.  It  is  hereby  further  enacted,  that  a  Pharmaceutical 
Society  shall  be  instituted,  to  be  named,  "  The  Pharmaceutical 
Society  of  Ireland  ;"  and  authority  is  hereby  given  for  the  for- 
mation of  such  Society  ;  and  in  order  to  the  formation  of  same 
it  shall  be  lawful  for  every  person  who  has  been  duly  licensed 
and  registered  as  a  Pkarmaceutical  Chemist  by  this  Act,  and 
also  for  every  duly-qualified  Apothecary,  upon  payment  of  an 
annual  subscription  of  One  Guinea  each  to  the  Treasurer  ap- 
pointed under  this  Act,  to  become  a  member  of  said  Society 
and  to  have  a  voice  and  vole  in  all  general  meetings  of  the 
Society  ;  and  the  Governor  and  Council  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Hall  of  Dublin  are  hereby  authorised  and  required,  within  one 
year  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  to  convene  a  meeting  of  all 
members  of  the  Society,  to  be  held  at  their  Hall  in  Dublin,  by 
written  or  printed  summonses,  to  be  issued  ten  days  pre  vious 
to  the  day  agreed  upon  for  holding  such  meeting  ;  and  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  members  in  assembly  at  such  meetings  to 
appoint  a  President,  Vice-President,  Council,  and  Secretary, 
for  conducting  the  business  of  the  Society  ;  and  like  meetings 
of  the  Society  shall  be  holden  annually. 

1 7.  At  all  general  meetings  of  the  Society,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Society  to  make  all  such  By-laws  and  Rules  for  the 
advancement  of  Pharmacy  and  for  the  good  government  of  the 
Society  as  the  members  present  shall  in  their  wisdom,  and  by 
a  majority  of  votes  determine,  provided  always,  that  said  By- 
laws and  Rules  shall  be  consonant  with,  and  not  contrary  to, 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  ;  and  it  shall  also  be  lawful 
for  the  Society  at  every  such  annual  meeting,  for  the  members 
present  to  elect  from  among  themselves,  by  a  majority  of  votes, 
six  persons  to  be  conjoint  Examiners  with  the  Examiners  on 
the  Pharmacy  Court  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall,  to  record  their 
votes  as  to  the  merits  of  the  several  candidates  who  have  un- 
dergone examination. 

IS.  The  parts  hereinafter  mentioned  of  the  aforesaid  Act  of 
the  ' '  Thirty-first  of  George  the  Third,  chapter  thirty -four," 
shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed  ;  that  is  to  say,  so 
much  of  the  tenth  clause  as  relates  to  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship, the  whole  of  the  twenty-third  clause,  so  much  of  the 
twenty-forth  clause  as  relates  to  fees  for  Certificates,  and  the 
whole  of  the  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-sixth  clauses. 

19.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Pharmacy  Act,  Ireland, 
1570. 

20.  This  Act  shall  apply  to  Ireland  only. 

Schedule  A. 

Scale  of  Fees  for  Certificates. 

Apprentices  an  J  Students         ...  ...     2  Guineas. 

•rants  ...     3  Guim 

Pharmaceutical  Chemists  ...  ...     5  Guin 

The  Fee  for  Registration  ...  ...     5  Shillings. 

Schedule  P.. 


Name. 


A.  B. 
C.  D. 
E.  F. 


Resides)  •>. 


Grafton  street,  Dublin. 
Patrick  street,  Cork. 
Corn  market,  Belfast. 


Date  of  Registration. 


Jan.  10th,  1871. 
March  4th.  1871. 
June  15th,  1871. 


Schedule  C. 
Certificate  to  be  signed  by  a  duly  oualiried  Medical  Prac- 
titioner or  Magistrate  respecting  a  person  who  was  in 
business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  in  Ireland  for 
five  years  on  his  own  account. 
To  the  Registrar  appointed  under  the  Pharmacy  Act, 

Ireland,  1871. 
I,  residing  at  in  the  County  of 

hereby  certify  that  I  am  a  duly  qualified  Medical  Prac- 
titioner, (or  Magistrate,)  and  that  to  my  knowledge 
residing  at  in  the  County  of  has  been  in 

business  as  a  Chemist  and  Druggist  on  his  own  account 
for  a  period  of  not  less  than  five  rears. 
(Signed) 
This  day  of  1-71. 
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TWELFTH  REPORT  OF  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICERS 
OF  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL  BLUE-BOOK. 

This  Blue-book  contains  some  very  interesting  matter 
among  a  good  deal  that  is  unreadable.  Among  the  most 
important  of  all  the  reports,  is  one  by  the  deep-thinking 
Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  entitled,  "  Introductory  Report  on 
the  Intimate  Pathology  of  Contagion."  The  author  first 
refers  to  the  "  Physical  Properties  of  Contagion,"  and  next, 
to  the  "  Organic  Forms  which  occur  in  Iufecting  Liquids." 
With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  points,  Dr.  Sanderson 
thinks  it  proved  by  Dr.  Chauveau  and  himself,  that  the 
contagious  principle  is  neither  soluble  in  water,  nor  capa- 
ble of  assuming  the  form  of  vapour,  but  that  every  kind 
of  contagion  consists  of  particles  of  a  very  minute  charac- 
ter, rarely  more  than  l-20th  thousand  in  diameter,  similar 
to  those  described  in  1864  by  Dr.  Lionel  Beale  as  existing 
in  vaccine  matter.  Dr.  Sanderson  thinks  it  probable  that 
the  contagium  particles  "  are  spheroidal  transparent,  of  ge- 
latinous consistence,  of  density  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
fluids  in  which  they  float,  and  that  they  are  nearly,  al- 
though perhaps  not  exclusively,  composed  of  albuminous 
matter.  With  reference  to  their  mode  of  action,  we  have 
examined  into  these  considerations  which  seem  to  render 
it  probable  that  they  are  organised  beings,  and  that  their 
powers  of  producing  disease  are  due  to  their  organic  de- 
velopment, and  we  have  accepted  this  doctrine  as  the  only 
one  which  affords  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  facts  of 
infection."  Dr.  Sanderson  proposes  to  call  the  microsco- 
pic forms  alluded  to,  mycrozymes.  With  regard  to  the 
way  in  which  these  organisms  work,  Dr.  Sanderson  thinks 
that  "  Pepsine  is  but  one  of  a  group  of  substances  which 
perforin,  what  in  a  general  sense  may  be  called  zymotic 
functions  in  the  animal  economy,  all  of  which  have  this 
peculiarity  in  common,  that  they  induce  important  chemi- 
cal changes  in  other  kinds  of  substances,  without  them- 
selves participating  in  the  transformations  they  effect. 
This  faculty  of  causing  chemical  changes  in  other  con- 
tiguous matter  is  all  that  is  implied  when  the  process  of 
infection  is  compared  to  a  ferment."  We  recommend  all 
interested  in  the  progress  of  positive  medical  theories  to 
read  carefully  the  admirable  report  by  Dr.  B.  Sanderson. 


Assistant-Surgeon  Myers,  has  published  his  prize 
essay  *  on  Heart  Diseases  among  Soldiers,  and  his  work 
deserves  general  attention.  He  commences  with  a  com- 
parison of  civil  and  military  statistics,  and  goes  fully  into 
the  many  causes  that  have  been  alleged  to  give  rise  to  the 
prevalence  of  heart  disease  among  troops.  The  prejudicial 
construction  of  the  uniform  and  accoutrements  come  in  for 
severe  blame,  and  are,  in  the  author's  opinion,  the  special 
causes  which  develop  cardiac  disease.  Whatever  doubts 
may  still  remain  in  the  minds  of  some,  we  presume  no  one 
will  now  deny  that,  the  existing  mode  of  clothing  our 
soldiers  is  highly  prejudicial,  and  if  not,  the  only  cause  is 
one  of  the  most  potent  causes  of  such  interference,  with 
the  circulation  as  would  be  likely  to  distress  the  heart,  and 
after  a  time  even  set  up  organic  disease.  We  are  glad  this 
Essay  has  been  published.  It  is  a  most  useful  contribution 
to  the  question,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  digested  by 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  existing  evils  of  army 
tailoring. 

Hospitalism. — Nature  announces  that  the  unpublished 
manuscripts  left  by  the  late  Sir  .James  Simpson  on  the  import- 
ant subject  of  Hospitalism  have  been  confided  to  the  care  of 
Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  of  Birmingham,  for  complotion  and  editing. 


On   the   Etiology  and  Prevalence  of  Diseases  of  the  Heart  among 
Soldiers.  The  Alexandra  Prize  Essay.  By  AithurU.lt.  Myers.  Loudon 
JF.  Churchill  and  Sous. 


SUDDEN  LOSS  OF  VOICE  OF  SINGERS -ITS  CURE 
BY  ACONITE— USE  OF  ACONITE  IN  VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   MEDICAL  PRESS  AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — Cabarus,  a  famous  homceopathist,  who  died  some 
months  since  at  Paris,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  curing, 
with  rapidity,  the  sudden  loss  of  voice,  to  which  singers  are 
subject.  This  he  used  to  accomplish  in  a  few  hours.  A  per- 
son having  once  sought  to  learn  his  secret,  ' '  My  friend,"  replied 
he,  "  when  I  die  my  tomb  shall  be  wreathejl  with  aconite  ;  the 
allopaths  give  aconite  in  dose3  of  a  few  drops,  I,  a  homceopathist 
give  it  by  the  spoonful,  and  I  enable  my  patients  to  sing  ;  that 
was  all  I  did  to  Madam  Borgh'","  alluding  to  some  celebrated 
cantatrice,  whose  sudden  extinction  of  Yoice,  on  the  afternoon 
of  a  night  when  she  had  to  sing  before  a  brilliant  audience, 
and  perfect  cure  by  Cabarus  within  a  few  hours,  created  a 
sensation  among  operatic  folk. 

Now,  a  teaspoonful  of  the  stronger  tincture  of  aconite 
(Fleming's),  would  in  all  likelihood  be  a  poisonous  dose,  but, 
might  our  ordinary  tincture  be  given  in  drachm  doses,  or  is 
that  of  the  Paris  Codex  so  much  weaker  ?  And,  setting  aside 
this  statement  of  Cabarus,  is  there  any  other  evidence  that 
aconite  in  heroic  doses  has  so  remarkable  a  therapeutic  action 
upon  the  larynx  or  bronchi '(  I  saw  it  recently  advertised  as 
an  infallible  cure  for  a  roarer  or  broken-winded  horse.  I  fancy 
that  we  might  often  take  hints  from  veterinary  practitioners, 
who  generally  use  telling  remedies,  and  have  the  corpus  vilum 
to  experiment  on. 

P.  M.  Luther,  M.D. 


VIVE  MEMOR  LETHI. 


TO   THE  EDITOR   OF  THE    MEDICAL  PRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir,1 — I  think  the  above  advice  may  be  truly  given  to  all  the 
persons  employed  in  very  many  of  the  various  work-rooms  in 
this  Metropolis.  Here  is  a  specimen.  I  was  called  to  visit  a 
young  married  woman  whom  I  found  suffering  with  rheumatic 
fever  and  constipation,  the  bowels  not  having  been  relieved  for 
ten  days.  Upon  expressing  surprise  at  this,  she  told  me  she 
sometimes  went  three  weeks  without  alvine  dejection.  She  is 
one  of  eighteen  or  twenty  hands  employed  at  a  work-shop,  at 
the  machine  boot  making.  The  said  shop  is  a  very  low  room 
at  the  top  of  the  house.  When  the  gas  is  lighted,  they  are  all 
nearly  smothered,  there  are  eight  gas  burners  in  this  mom, 
which  is  about  thirty  feet  long  by  ten  feet  wide.  There  is  a 
coke  stove  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  which  causes  incessant 
headache  to  those  working  near,  whilst  their  feet  and  legs 
become  stone-cold  and  ache  very  much,  from  the  cold  air  rush- 
ing through  the  crevices  in  the  floor  and  sides  of  the  room. 
Hardly  a  person  quite  well  in  the  shop.  As  regards,  the  chinks 
and  crevices,  upon  making  complaints  to  the  proprietor,  he 
told  them  they  must  paste  theffl  over  with  brown  paper.  Then 
i3  but  one  water-closet,  which  is  situated  just  within  the  gate- 
way in  the  yard,  and  which  sometimes  is  quite  unlit  for  any 
human  being  to  go  into.  Thus  far,  my  patient's  oral  deposi- 
tion. T  wonder  what  lh\  Cyclops  would  say  to  conservation 
of  the  bowels  under  these  circumstances  I  The  young  Women 
aro  at  least,  I  think,  very  awkwardly  fixed  in  respect  of  obey- 
ing the  calls  of  nature.  Only  think  too  this  "  establishment  " 
being  only  one  of  hundreds  m  Bo  better  condition.  A  short 
time  since,  I  was  called  to  attend  a  ^oung  woman  labouring 
under  an  attack  of  coup  dc  soleil,  occasioned  by  the  sun's  rays 
streaming  down  through  the  glased  roof  of  a  low  work-room. 
and  much  indignation  was  expressed  against  me,  lor  freely 
giving  my  opinion.  What  made  the  case  worse,  was  the  fact 
of  the  employer's  medical  adviser,  concurring  with  himself  that 
tbere  was  m>  fault  to  be  found  with  the  room.  Sometime 
since,  I  was  Called  to  a  workman  in  the  cabinet-making  line, 
Who  died  ffOm  cholera.  In  this  case,  although  tbere  were 
Several  workmen,  there  was  but  one  convenience,  which  I 
found  In  a  disgusting  and  dilapidated  condition,  and  very  badly 
drained.  Some  people  call  out  "  Where  are  the  Police  ?  I 
say  "  "Where  are  the  Sanit.n  l"t  I 

Yo  r^,  &c. 

Live  and  Let  Live. 
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THE  WAR  AND  WOUNDED. 

TO   THI   EDITOR   OF   THE   MEDICAL   PRESS   A>"D   CIRCULAR. 

Dear  Sir, —I  send  you  further  extracts  from  my  war 
letters. 

Oet.  2%th. — I  have  been  several  times  round  the  wards  in 
Dusseldorf  with  a  Dutch  surgeon  named  Wartmann,  and 
seen  many  interesting  cases.  One  was  a  man  wounded  by 
a  shell  in  the  foot ;  a  large  portion  of  integument  was  re- 
moved, aod  when  he  was  admitted  the  wound  was  sloughy 
and  gangrenous.  After  being  in  hospital  for  two  days,  pro- 
fuse haemorrhage  set  in,  to  check  which  Wartmann  tied  the 
posterior  tibial  at  the  ankle.  This  did  not  control  the  bleed- 
ing, and  he  tied  the  femoral  in  Scarpa's  angle,  a  course  which 
proved  successful,  and  still  more,  from  the  moment  the  fe- 
moral was  tied  tjie  wound  began  to  improve,  lose  its  gan- 
grenous appearance,  and  healed  rapidly.  From  this  and  a 
few  other  analogous  cases,  he  draws  the  conclusion  that  in 
cases  of  impending  gangrene  ligature  of  the  main  artery 
would  probably  avert  the  danger. 

There  were  several  cases  of  wounds  of  the  knee-joint,  and 
he  holds  the  same  opinion  that  has  forced  itself  on  me,  that 
all  cases  of  knee-joints  laid  open  by  gun-shot  wounds  de- 
mand primary  amputation  to  save  the  patient's  life.  Three 
cases  we  had  at  Gelsenkenhm  died  of  "irritative  hectic,"  if 
I  may  so  call  it.  and  when  this  once  sets  in,  operative  inter- 
ference is  found  to  hasten  the  fatal  result.  Wartmann  says 
that  resections  have  turned  out  very  badly  ;  but  1  saw  a 
large  number  of  amputations  of  leg,  arm,  thigh,  and 
shoulder  joints,  all  doing  well.  I  have  no  statistics,  but 
from  what  T  saw  I  infer  that  he  has  had  more  than  average 
success.  I  have  been  to  Strasburg,  which  has  been  badly 
knocked  about.  The  Prassian  trenches  seem  to  have  been 
very  carefully  constructed,  as  there  were  seats  for  the  men, 
and  regular  fire-places. 

I  applied  for  an  appointment  at  Metz,  but  was  tol  1  that 
I  would  not  be  sent  there  officially,  but  that  if  I  went  I 
would  get  plenty  to  do,  so  I  start  to-morrow. 

I  am,  &c, 

A.   H.   Martix. 


WINTER    CLIMATES— BRITISH   v.,  FOREIGN. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   MEDICAL    PRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — Once  or  twice  you  have  allowed  me  to  protest  in  your 
columns,  against  the  ridiculous  fashion  of  "  going  abroad  "  in 
search  of  climatic  influences  that  rray  ba  found  in  nearly  equal 
and  in  many  cases  superior  suitability  in  our  own  island  home. 
The  subject  is  this  winter  of  so  much  greater  importance,  in 
consequence  of  the  dangerous  state  of  the  continent,  that  I 
hope  you  will  find  room  for  the  enclosed  extract  from  your 
spirited  little  contemporary  the  Echo.  It  is  a  most  appropriate 
article.  I  am,  &c. 

OXE   WHO    HAS   CEASED    TO   WANDER. 

"  Of  course  South  Cornwall  is  not  quite  the  same  thing  ;  you 
can't  have  oranges  on  the  trees  and  fields  of  blue  and  red 
anemones,  as  well  as  of  all  the  scented  blooms  which  have 
made  Grasse  so  famou«.  You  can't  get  ortolans,  or  sea- 
urchins— which,  ten  to  one,  you  wouldn't  like  if  you  could. 
But  then  to  compensate  for  a  sober  spring,  grey,  though  not 
grey  after  the  usual  English  style  of  greyness,  you  have  in 
Cornwall  no  mistral,  no  wind  that  cuts  you  to  the  bone  on  the 
shady  side  of  the  street,  while  in  the  sun  you  are  baked  with 
heat.  You  have,  what  for  some  invalids  is  better  than  any 
amount  of  natural  beauty,  one  of  the  most  equable  climates 
in  the  world  ;  and  you  may  reckon,  too,  on  securing  house 
accommodation  far  fitter  for  delicate  people  than  the  fine- 
weather  homes  of  the  Provencals. 

"  Michelet.  shrewd  enough  on  medical  matters,  though  he 
out-Carlyles  Carlyle  in  historical  vagaries  long  ago  warned  us,  in 
La  Mert  that  the  Mediterranean  coast  has  tfft  climat  aprc,  a 
harsh  climate.  He  prefers  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  or  even  the 
grey  rocks  of  Lower  Brittany  as  a  '  change  if  air '  for  deli- 
cate Parisian  mammas  and  their  childreu.  Falmouth  or  Pen- 
zance is  just  the  place  he  would  recommend  ;  yoa  are  sure,  all 
along  that  coast,  of  being  never  to  hot  or  too  cold — of  never 
meeting  those  extremes  which  in  Nice,  nay  even  in  San  Remo 
or  Mentone,  too  often  put  a  sadly  summary  end  to  the  journey 
in  search  of  health.  Both  places,  too,  are  really  beautiful 
country.  At  Falmouth  you  have  a  noble  '  lough,'  sheltered 
from  every  wind  ;  while  within  easy  reach  for  the  convalescent 


is  the  Lizard  country,  with  its  own  flora,  its  fairy  rock-work, 
and  its  water  with  the  true  southern  tinge — a  bit  of  Plato's 
Atlantis  still  preserved  for  the  confusion  of  sceptics.  At  Pen- 
zance is  a  bay  which  others  besides  the  natives  compare  with 
the  Bay  of  Naples.  Shelter  there  is,  too,  though  the  east 
wind,  which  is  so  hard  upon  Torquay,  does  find  out  weak 
points  in  Penzance,  as  it  does  in  nearly  all  our  sea-side  pi 
The  fact  is,  '  going  abroad  '  is  such  an  institution  that, 
except  Bournemouth,  we  have  no  place  which  has  been 
'  made '  simply  by  its  reputation  for  climate.  Anywhere  but 
in  England  three  or  four  '  nooks  '  such  as  abound  in  the 
Lizard  country — St.  Ruan;  for  instance,  or  Mullion,  would 
have  been  seized  on  by  doctor  and  hotel-keeper.  As  it  is.  our 
people  prefer  working  on  established  bases,  and  playing  into  the 
hands  of  the  owners  of  '  building  sites.'  Thus  Torq 
before  it  somehow — and  not  altogether  deservedly — become 
famous  ;  and  at  Penzance  there  is  a  thriving  town,  which  trie3 
by  exceptional  liveliness  to  atone  for  its  remote  position. 
There,  too,  is  the  best  public  library  west  of  Bath, .  and  a 
parade,  and  a  hotel  which  can  hold  its  own  with  any  in  the 
kingdom.  At  Falmouth,  again,  there  is  a  town,  a  quaint, 
half  Dutch  place  ;  and  along  the  hills  rise  terraces  and  villas 
for  those  who  are  strong  enough  to  do  a  little  climbing.  Either 
place  is  attractive  enough,  and  both  are  very  accessible  :  and 
though  a  '  nook  '  by  the  Lizard  might  afford  completer 
shelter,  we  must  become  much  more  Americanised  and  Ger- 
manised before  we  can  hope  for  our  '  nooks  '  to  produce  the 
perfectly-appointed  hotel  which,  wholly  self-contained,  does 
away  with  the  need  of  a  town  and  what  a  town  supphes. 
Surely,  on  this  showing,  a  Penzance  or  Falmouth  hotel-keeper 
is  justified  in  asking,  '  Why  go  further  ?'  Here  are  the  places  : 
and  those  whose  Mediterranean  refuge  is  cut  off  may  very 
probably  find  that  ia  South  Cornwall  they  can  do  better,  and 
at  a  far  less  sacrifice." 


rbinl    gfrfos. 


Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.— The  council  of 
this  institution  have  elected  Fellows  of  the  College,    M 
Peter  Marshall,  L.S.A.,  Bedford  square,  diploma  of  member* 
ship  dated  Man  :  ;  John  Emilius    Mayer,    of   her 

Majesty's  Indian  Army,  January  IS,  1S33  ;  and  Murdoch 
Kelburne  King,  M.D.  and  F.E.C.S.  Edinb.,  Hull.  The  last- 
named  gentleman  was  elected  an  Fellow,  which,  it 
is  stated,  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  this  honour  has  been  so 
bestowed  since  the  charter  fur  conferring  the  Fellowship  was 
granted  to  the  College  of  Surgeons.  The  following  gentlemen 
have  passed  their  primary  examinations  in  anatomy  and 
physiology,  and,  when  eligible,  will  be  admitted  to  the  pass 
examination  :  Messrs.  William  Rendall,  William  Williams, 
William  Dryland,  and  T.  D.  Ransford,  students  of  Guy's  Hos- 
pital ;  E.  L.  Archer,  A.  T.  Corrie,  and  E.  W.  Stewart,  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  A.  J.  If.  Bentley,  J.  H.  Webster, 
and  Robert  Jolly,  of  Edinburgh  ;  R.  J.  Carey,  and  T.  G.  R. 
Tooze,  of  University  College ;  W.  J.  Foster,  and  J.  J.  Hues, 
of  Birmingham  ;  C.  be  M.  Palmer,  of  Dublin  ;  James  Perrigo, 
of  M'Gill,  Montreal;  J.  A.  Hendry,  of  Liverpool;  A.  J. 
Johnson,  of  Toronto  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  ;  W.  McN. 
Whistler,  of  Pennsylvania;  Donald  Murdoch,  of  Cork  and 
Guy '8  Hospital ;  G.  H.  Heald,  of  Leeds  ;  Charles  Oldman, 
B.  A.  Cantab. ,  of  Cambridge  and  Guy's  Hospital ;  Charles 
Raines,  of  Hull ;  W.  T.  Hawthorn,  of  the  London  Hospital ; 
Edward  Fret  well,  of  Sheffield  ;  and  E.  K  Corbin,  of  Paris 
and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  Thirteen  other  candidates  were 
examined,  but  failed  to  acquit  themselves  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Caurt,  and  were  consequently  referred  to  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  studies  for  three  months.  The  recently- 
elected  examiners,  viz  ,  Messrs.  Henry  Hancock,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  College  ;  and  Messrs.  F.  Le  Gros  Clark,  and  W«  S. 
Savory,  former  professors  of  the  College,  took  their  seats  on 
this  occasion. 

Modern  Quackery. — The  fable  of  the  Spider  and  the  Fly 

ha3  a  much  more  universal  application  than  many  of  us  are 

- .  1  to  admit.     Even  at  the  present  day,  there  are  more 

i  spiders   about  our  path  than  people  imagine ;  and  it   is  little 

;  flattering  to  our  vanity  to  know  that  they  find  a  goodly  1. 

of  flies.  Some  forms  of  commercial  imposture,  for  instance, 
i  ease  men  of  their  money  ;  but  however  loud  and  violent  the 
I  denunciations  of  the  sufferers  against  swindles  of  this  kind,  the 
I  ruin  and  desolation  they  occasion  are  too  insignificant  to  admit 
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of  a  moment's  comparison  between  them  and  the  forms  of 
imposture  that  lead  men  and  women  to  imagine  themselves 
victims  of  the  untold  miseries  born  of  a  diseased  imagination. 
All  classes  of  society,  of  both  sexes,  are  exposed  to  the  latter 
kind  of  imposture,  while  the  greater  their  wealth  and  means  of 
happiness  and  enjoyment,  the  greater  the  harvest  they  afford 
the  quacks.  The  dupea  of  the  commercial  swindles  are  often 
men  over  greedy  of  gain,  for  whose  protection  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  take  much  trouble.  What  they  lose  in  money  they 
sometimes  gain  in  common  sense  and  prudence ;  the  invest- 
ment bringing  them  in  a  rich  return  in  a  way  they  never 
expected.  There  are  many  people  who  in  early  life  have  lost 
their  fortune  and  suffered  ruin  by  some  commercial  swindle, 
and  who  have  so  far  profited  by  their  first  experience,  as  ulti- 
mately to  become  wiser  and  better  men.  No  such  compen- 
sating process,  however,  can  be  alleged  for  the  man  or  woman 
who  has  suffered  loss  of  health,  and  whose  mind  and  body 
have  been  ruined  by  the  withering  touch  of  quackery. — Dr. 
Lory  Marsh's  "  Boole  about  Shams." 

The  Hospital  Accommodation  at  the  Belper  Workhouse. — 
It  will  be  seen  from  a  report  of  the  lasL  meeting  of  the  Belper 
Guardians,  that  the  Poor-law  Board  have  intimated  to  the 
Guardians  at  Belper,  that  unless  they  take  some  steps  to 
remedy  the  defects  in  the  Hospital  accommodation,  which 
their  own  special  committee  unanimously  recommended  them 
to  do,  the  Board  in  London  will  issue  an  order  to  have  what  is 
necessary  done.  The  Guardians  on  Saturday  decided  to  have 
the  letter  printed,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Board,  with  a  summons,  to  discuss  the  question  next  Saturday 
week.  The  Poor-law  Board  intimate  that  the  provision  re- 
quired might  be  made  at  a  less  cost  than  that  which  the 
architect  employed  estimated  would  be  required  for  carrying 
out  his  plans.  At  the  same  meeting  Mr.  Huish,  and  Mr.  W. 
Waite,  of  Duffield,  waited  on  the  Board  to  repeat  a  request  for 
the  appointment  of  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances  at  Duffield, 
where  fever  prevails,  and  where  sanitary  restrictions  seem  to 
be  greatly  needed.  The  appointment  is  to  be  made  next 
Saturday.  We  hope  that  next  Session  the  Government  ^vvill 
secure  the  passing  of  a  measure  which  will  provide  for  every 
village  and  rural  district  a  simple  and  effective  means  of  local 
Government. — Derby  and  Chesterfield  Reporter. 

The  Burton  Sewage. — A  weekly  paper  says  : — The  Improve- 
ment Commissioners  at  Burton  are  experiencing  the  difficulty 
which  has  arisen  in  almost  every  place  where  sewerage  has 
been  carried  out  without  adequate  means  being  provided  for 
its  disposal  and  disinfection  at  the  outlets.  The  people  who 
live  near  the  place  of  exit  of  the  sewage  have  for  some  time 
been  threatening  an  application  for  an  injunction.  A  large 
sum  has  been  expended  on  tanks  at  Stretton,  but  the  com- 
plaints have  not  ceased,  and  at  the  last  meeting  it  was  re- 
ported that  Mr.  Leech,  of  Derby,  who  acts  for  the  complain- 
ants, had  renewed  the  threat  of  an  injunction  unless  the 
nuisance  were  abated,  which  the  Board  contend  has  already 
been  done.  As  yet  the  mode  of  dealing  with  offensive  matter 
generally  adopted  in  towns  only  resembles  the  children's  play 
—  "Pass  it  on." 

Naval  Medical  Service  Competitive  Examination. — Names 
of  the  successful  candidates  who  passed  the  recent  competitive 
examination  for  admission  into  the  medical  s«rvice  of  the 
Iloyal  navy,  held  at  the  London  University  between  the  7th 
and  10th  November,  in  the  order  of  merit  in  which  they 
passed,  and  the  number  of  marks  obtained  : — Richard  William 
Coppinger,  M.D.,  Queen's  College,  Cork,  2,060  marks ;  Wil- 
liam Edward  Itobson,  ltoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland, 
1,700;  Robert  Waller  Biddulph,  M.B.,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  1,340;  John  Jennings,  Queen's  College,  Cork,  1,290; 
Marcus  Allen,  Dublin  University,  1,205  ;  Henry  Beaumont, 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ireland,  1,130. 

British  Association. — Dr.  Hirst  resigns  the  General  Secret- 
aryship of  British  Association,  an  honorary  post  which  he  has 
long  filled  with  the  greatest  advantage  to  Science. 

Koyal  Society. — Nature  believes  that  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode 
will  succeed  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Apothecaries  Society  of  England.— At  a  court  of  examiners 
held  on  the  10th  inst,  the  following  gentlemen  were  admitted 
licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  viz. : — Messrs.  John 
Heyes  Anderton,  of  Leigh,  Manchester  ;  William  Cotterill, 
of  Westport,  New  Zealand  ;  Augustus  Edgar  Burch  Love,  of 
London  ;  and  Frederic  William  Skrinishire,  of  Hotl,  Norfolk. 
And  at  the  same  court  Mr.  Russell  Watson,  of  University  Col- 
lege Hospital,  passed  the  primary  professional  education. 
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8^"  Correspondents  requiring  a  reply  in  this  column,  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  make  use  of  a  distinctive  signature  or  initials,  and 
avoid  the  practice  of  signing  themselves  "  Reader,"  "  Subscriber," 
"Old  Subscriber,''  &c.  Out  of  thousands  of  such  persons  it  may  cause 
enquiries  so  signed,  on  very  vaii  >us  subjects  much  confusion. 

»*»  We  must  also  request  our  Correspondents  to  write  only  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  and  in  legible  characters.  We  are  often  compelled  to  con- 
sign MSS.  to  the  waste-paper-basket  merely  because  it  is  illegible. 

Correspondents  not  answered  in  the  current  Number  are  requested 
to  look  to  the  Notices  the  following  weak. 

Dr.  Davis,  Newry,  D.-.  Phelan,  Mitehelstown,  Dr.  Nixon,  Shinrone, 
Dr.  Deverill,  Ard'.rlass. — The  Irish  Medical  Association  Journal  was 
unavoidably  omitted  last  week. 

Dr.  Greene,  Kilmacthomas.— Letter  to  hand  shall  be  inserted  at 
earliest  possible  date. 

Pressure  on  our  space  obliges  us  to  hold  over  several  abstracts  of  In- 
troductory Lectures  and  other  communications. 

B.  A. — You  will  have  no  preliminary  examination  to  pass  for  the 
fellowship  as  the  degree  will  be  accepted.  By  all  means  arrange  for 
that  diploma  if  you  intend  to  practise  surgery-  The  MB.  of  your  own 
university  would  be  an  excellent  medical  qualification. 

The  Editor  of  the  Medical  Mirror  writes  to  express  his  regret  at 
some  articles  quoted  from  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular  having  ap- 
peared without  acknowledgement  of  their  source,  the  printer  having 
forgotten  to  place,  as  directed,  the  name  of  the  Medical  Press  at 
foot. 

Ciiirurgus.— Common  courtesy  would  have  prevented  the  misunder- 
standing. You  ought  not  to  have  visited  the  patient  Call  on  your 
neighbour,  offer  an  apology,  and  we  hope  your  former  pleasant  inter- 
course will  be  resumed. 

Alpha,  Beta,  Gamma.— Your  nom  de  plume  is  probably  distinct 
enough.  That  is  better  than  the  confusion  we  sometimes  have.  Your 
qualifications  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  appointment.  Send  a  few  se- 
lect testimonials.     Canvassing  should  be  avoided  when  possible. 

Looking  out. — We  would  advise  you  to  apply  to  Dr.  Baxter 
Langley. 

Bachelier-en-Sciences.— You  can  obtain  all  the  foreign  books  you 
want  of  Messrs.  Bailliere  and  Co.,  King  William  street,  Charing  cross. 

Puzzled.— It  was  piobably  a  case  of  Atalectasis.  There  ought  to 
have  been  a  P.M. 

L  M. — The  fee  of  £2  2s.  is  very  moderate. 

P.  L — A  division  of  the  fees  would  be  quite  right  in  the  case. 

L.C.  R.— 1.  You  should  certainly  expect  no  remuneration  for  profes- 
sional attendance  on  your  late  partner's  widow.  2.  We  should  advise 
you  to  make  a  proposal  based  on  the  value  of  the  practice  during  the 
past  seven  years. 

F.R.S.— Furnish  us  with  proof  of  the  facts  you  allege  and  we  promise 
not  to  spare  the  lash,  but  the  position  of  those  involved  is  so  hirfh  that, 
un'il  proved  by  undeniable  evidence,  we  shall  remain  incredulous. 

Dr.  J.  H..  Homcastle. — Were  you  to  remonstrate  with  the  autho- 
rities at  your  end,  you  would  probably  find  the  annoyance  cease.  The 
addresses  of  our  subscribers  are  printed  and  checked  regularly  every 
week,  and  the  fact  of  six  successive  numbers  having  miscarried,  is,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  publishers,  conclusive  proof  that  some  individual 
has  abstracted  the  copies  in  transit  through  the  post. 

"  M.  A.  B." — The  correspondence  and  advertisements,  appearing 
from  time  to  time,  in  some  of  the  daily  and  other  papers,  and  having  a 
signature  attached  similar  to  your  own,  are  not  likely  to  be  attributed 
to  you  ;  it  would  be  well,  however,  to  adopt  some  distinctive  mark  or 
sign. 

Br.  RooKE.the  newly-elected  Mayor  of  Scarborough,  took  his  M.D., 
Edin.,  1>5(3;  M.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  1858;  L.R.C  S.,  Edin.,  and  L.M.,  1855; 
L.S.A.,  1863  (Univ.  Edin) ;  he  is  J.P.  for  Scarborough,  and  author  of 
"  Debility,  the  Cause  and  Consequence  of  Pulmonary  Consumption." 
"  Chapters  from  the  Life  of  a  Young  Physician  ;  or,  Glimpses  of  Tur- 
key and  the  Crimea  in  1855-6."  "Cod  Liver  Oil,  its  Nature  and 
Medical  Properties,"  and  other  papers. 

"  THE  SEWAGE  REPORTS." 
To  the  Editor  of'1  The  Medical  Tress  and  Circular.'' 

Sir, — Permit  me  to  point  out  a  slight  inaccuracy  into  which  has  fallen 
your  able  writer  on  the  Sewage  Quesvion  in  his  contribution  of  last 
week.  It  is  an  error  to  class  me  among  the  authors  of  "unprofitable 
patent  inventions"  for  the  treatment  of  sewage  by  disinfectants. 
Condy's  Fluid  was  not  introduced  by  me  for  that,  purpose.  What  I 
did  in  connection  with  this  matter  was,  to  demonstrate  that  in  the 
event  of  it  being  determined  completely  to  disinfect  sewage,  that  object 
could  be  accomplished  by  means  of  my  preparation.  That  the  results 
obtained  therefrom  were  not  "futile,"  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
the  table  quoted  in  your  last  week's  paper  from  Dr.  Letheby's  report 
where  they  are  set  down  as  coviplete. 

Yours  obediently, 

Battersea,  Nov.  14,  1870.  A.  B.  Condy. 

MEDICAL  FEES. 

To  the  Editor  of  "  The  Medical  Press  and  Circular." 

Sir,— May  I  ask  your  opinion  on  a  right  to  fees.  Case,  a  gentleman 
not  twenty-one  years  old,  theroforo,  not  of  age  in  law,  applies  to  me 
with  the  sanction  of  his  military  tutor,  with  whom  he  reside  I,  for  pro- 
fessional advice.  Ho  is  duly  informed  that  my  fees  are  one  guiiu 
consultation,  either  at  my  residence  or  on  my  visits  within  reasonable 
distance,  say  two  miles  in  town.  Over  a  period  of  time  I  was  con* 
aulted  either  at  my  residence  or  his  tutor's  twenty-six  times,  for  which 
I  sent  in  a  memo  for  twenty-six  guineas.  His  father,  a  wealthy 
country  gentleman,  do,  lines  to  pay  the  amount  as  exorbitant,  on  tin' 
ground  that  his  son  derived  little  1>. ie.lt  linn  my  treatment  for  the 
skin  eruption  on  his  neck,  and  that  his  son  told  him  1  treated  him 

he,  which  was  a  falsehood,  as  the  young  man  was  t 
principally  by  me  for  another  disease,  which  he  grautly  n 
much  BO,  thai  I  told  his  tutor  of  it,  and  reproved  the  patient    himself, 
inaomuchl  would  not  be  troubled  with  him  if  he  did  not  followmy 
wishes.    Delay  in  cure  decidedly  followed  his  own  neglect,  and  now 
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ROYAL  COLLEGE  OP  SURGEONS,  IRELAND. 
Session,  1870-71. 

INTRODUCTORY   LECTURE  DELIVERED   BY 
MR.   MORGAN,  F.R.C.S.L, 

Professor  of  Surgical  and  Descriptive  Auatomy,  Sec 

The  President  of  the  College  a  the  Chair. 

(Continued  from  page  369). 

While  I  have  thus  sketched  out  the  general  tenor  of  your 
studies,  and  the  system  in  which  this  College  has  thought 
best  to  exercise  your  minds,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  illus- 
trate one  of  the  most  important  features  of  our  art  ;  that 
by  reasoning,  based  on  facts,  of  apparently  trivial  import, 
we  may  ever,  as  even  now,  obtain  fresh  additions  to  our 
store  iu  explaining  the  apparently  inscrutable  prog: 
epidemics,  the  subtle  extension  of  infectious  diseases,  or 
the  more  apparent,  yet  equally  unopened  mystery  of  con- 
tagion. For  this  purpose,  I  cannot  pass  by  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  by  a  consideration  of  the  address  of  Professor 
Huxley,  President  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  last  month,  whereby  a  vista  is 
opened  of  hitherto  unseen  dangers  and  unconsidered  anises 
of  disease.  It  is  but  a  few  months  since  Professor  Tyndall 
drew  attention  to  the  composition  of  the  floating  particles 
in  the  sunbeam  of  our  rooms,  and  of  what  materials  they 
may  consist.  The  consideration  of  these  constituents  may 
well  excite  our  curiosity  when  we  find  that  they  may  con- 
tain living  organisms,  capable  of  indefinite  propagation, 
and  that,  undoubtedly,  they  can  be  found  to  affect  living 
bodies,  aud  be  carried  in  their  very  circulating  fluid. 

The  theory  cf  Biogenesis  started  by  Redi,  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion  and  interest ;  and  the  simpli- 
city of  his  experiment  can  on  this  subject  be  likened  to 
Newton's  apple,  as  the  cause  of  a  train  of  thought  being 


directed  to  a  subject  of  much  import.     The  progre- 
development  of  this  theory,  and  the  series  of  experin. 
by  Needham,  Spallazani,  Helmholtz,  Schroeder,  and  I 
teur,  gradually  carry  with    them  increasing  conviction  in 
the  existence  of  atmospheric  germs  of  disease,  capable  of 
rapid  and  copious  development  as  living  organisms. 

The  immense  improvements  in  optical  instruments  have 
opened  up  vast  sources  of  wonder — Living  specs  can  now 
be  detected  one-forty-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Organisms  can  be  seen  in  the  blood  to  which  the 
themselves  are  as   Brobdinags   and  Lilliputians.     Could 
Galileo  have  gazed  through  the  telescope  of  Lord  1 
what  would  have  been  his  ideas  ?    Mere  spots  of  milkiness 
in  the  heavens,  appearing  as  worlds  and  systems.     "What 
would  have  been  his  sensations  as  he  would  gaze  in  wrapt 
attention  while  they  careered  through   space  I    The  same 
applies  to  the  microscope  and  other  instruments  of  modern 
make.     It  is  no  wonder,  now,  that  extraordinary  pr  _ 
has  been  made  in  accuracy  and  in  definition  of  objects 
under   examination,   that  we  should  hope   for  incr 
knowledge  as  to  the  secrets  of  contagion  and  the  extension 
of  epidemic  diseases. 

The  remarkable  explanation   of  the  Pebrine,    or  silk- 
worm disease — the  existence  of  microscopic  organisms  in 
the  shape  of  the  Panhistophyton,  and  the  permeation  of 
these  throughout  every  part  of  the  caterpillar,  in  the  cir- 
I  culatory  fluid,  and  even  in  the  undeveloped  eggs  of  the 
!  moth,  is  extremely  interesting  ;  fad,  as  the  existence  of 
the-e  organism',  in  the  shape  of  cylindrical  corpus.'. 
l-6th  thousandth  inch  in  diameter,  or,  in  fact,  on 
that  of  our  own  blood  discs,  can  be  demonstrated  beyond 
doubt,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  the  importance 
and  bearing  of  such  observations.     Indeed,  in   this 
Panhistophyton,  we  may  have,  in  so  insignificant  a  creature,  a 
practical  illustration  of  contagion,  infection,  and  hereditary 
taint. 

May  not  these  facts  which  have  been  proved  by  earnest 
and  careful  study  and  patience  throw  some  light  on  the 
destructive  influence  of  the  pyremic  poison,  which  h 
plagued  the  camps  and  the  hospitals  on  the  Continent, 
which  has  carried  off  so  many  victims,  and  has  vitiated  the 
greatest  care  and  anxious  efforts  of  the  surgeon.     May  not 
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the  germ  of  pyaemia  be  wafted  unseen,  or  carried  by 
friendly  hands,  may  have  been  unconsciously  disseminated 
on  the  suitable  ground  of  open  wounds,  or  suppurating 
surfaces.  May  we  not  hope  that  by  directing  our  attention 
more  closely  to  this  startling  subject  of  the  existence  of 
contagious  and  infectious  floating  organisms,  that  we  may 
remove  or  alleviate  this  plague.  How  far  the  advance  in 
our  estimate  of  floating  dangers  is  of  importance,  may  be 
gathered  from  some  remarkable  facts  known  to  the  physi- 
cian. Thus,  in  hay  asthma,  where  the  most  intense  distress 
and  malaise  is  caused  in  some  individuals  only,  by  the 
floating  particles  of  certain  herbs.  There  seems  no  doubt 
but  that  there  is  a  direct  irritation  by  the  particles  carried 
through  the  air,  for  if  you  remove  the  person  from  the 
district,  or  let  him  wear  a  cotton  respirator  the  attack 
ceases  directly.  May  we  not  in  this  phenomena,  coupled 
with  a  more  close  investigation  of  the  floating  germ  pro- 
cess, at  least  hope  to  obtain  some  clue  as  to  the  prevalence 
of  that  terrible  scourge  of  our  island — consumption  ;  at- 
tacking, as  it  does  so  often,  the  fairest  and  most  promising, 
when  just  bursting  into  manhood  or  womanhood,  too  often 
suggesting  the  touchingly  poetic  sentiment,  that — 

"Heaven  gives  its  favourites  easy  death." 

May  we  not  venture  to  see  in  the  evidence  of  contagion, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  forced  on  some,  proof  of  a  pro- 
cess analogous  to  the  Panhistophyton,  I  hare  alluded  to. 
If  herbaceous  particles  can  be  wafted  along  of  such 
extreme  minuteness,  as  to  be  capable  of  filtration  by  a 
cotton  respirator,  and  yet  when  admitted  cause  the  most 
intense  irritation  of  the  pulmonary  membrane,  in  certain 
temperaments,  may  not  the  victim  of  phthisis  breathe 
forth  germs,  as  in  the  instances  quoted,  which  will  sooner 
or  later,  when  deposited  on  a  suitable  soil,  fructify  to^the 
destruction  of  the  recipient.  The  idea  may  seem  startling, 
but  with  the  present  direction  given  to  our  knowledge, 
and  the  incontrovertible  evidences  that  such  things  do  exist, 
we  should  studiously  and  anxiously  enquire  into  these 
occult  mysteries. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have   witnessed   the   most 
acutely  debated  arguments  as  to  the  cause  and  propagation 
of  metria — a  disease  peculiar  to  the  puerperal  condition. 
An  institutions  of  municipal  importance,  as   a  lying-in 
hospital,  and  affording  vast  relief  to  the  city,  has  been 
called  in   question   as  to  its  suitability   for  its  purpose, 
owing  to  the  occasional  and  fitful  eruption  of  this  danger- 
ous and  insidious  disease.    The  most  keen  discussions  have 
taken  place  as  to  the  cause  and  origin  of  this   inscrutable 
affection.     Yet,  may  we  not  learn  a  lesson  from  the  micro- 
scopical morbific  germs  of  the  fly  or  the  silkworm,  or  the 
floating  particles  of  the  sunbeam  in  our  rooms,  and  nothing 
daunted   by  the   difficulties,   still   seek    to   ascertain  the 
means  by  which  such   fatal  diseases  are  propagated — in 
what  consists  the  morbific  agent,  and  how  they  may  be  neu- 
tralised.    Another   exemplification  of  the   extraordinary 
power  of  these  corpuscles  :  as  I  have  mentioned,  is  that 
from  their    minuteness  not  only  do    they   swarm    in 
every  tissue   of   the    caterpillar's    body,   but  they  also 
in    the    imago    or    moth,    pass  into    the    undeveloped 
eggs,  so  that  we  have  absolutely  a  disease,    which   is 
not  only   contagious  from   one  individual  to    another, 
but    in    the    ova     the    lethal     corpuscles    are    found. 
Here,  again,  may  we  not  from  this  seek  some  analogical 
information    in   considering  the  remarkable  contagious 
disease  which  causes  so  much  misery  to  the  individual,  so 
many  premature  and  early  deaths,  and  so  many  deteriora- 
tions of  the  offspring.     It  is  not  unreasonable  to  presume 
that   microzymes  may  here  exist,  as  in  the  fluid  of  vac- 
cinia, sheep  pox,  or  glanders.     M.  Chauveau  and  Sander- 
son  have   shown  that  in  the  fluid   of  the  vacccination 
vesicle  certain  particles  exist,  which  are  not  diffusible, 
but  are  suspended  and  floating  in  the  lymph  ;  these  micro- 
zymes are  so  small  as  one-twenty-thousandth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.     We  have  seen  already  that  germs  half  that  size 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  solutions,  and  that  the.  Pan- 
histophyton  of  the  silkworm  is  not  only  circulated  in  the 


blood,  but  is  actually  found  incorporated  with  the  contents 
of  the  ova.  It  may,  therefore,  be  readily  understood  that 
particles,  such  as  these  microzyme3,  of"  the  vaccination 
vesicle,  may  readily  gain  admission  to  the  circulation, 
and  so  influence  the  system  as  to  impress  it  permanently 
for  life. 

The  doctrines  of  Biogenesis  and  Abiogenesis  have  had, 
andstill  have,  their  supporters;  but  whatever  be  their  mode 
of  propagation,  the  existence  of  such  floating  and  living 
organisms  is  of  great  interest,  and,  if  studied  carefully, 
may  furnish  us  with  a  further  insight  into  the  nature  of 
contagious  infection  and  hereditary  transmission.  The 
subject  may  well  commend  itself  to  your  consideration. 

A  word  now  as  to  your  hospital  practice — that  great 
field  where  you  are  to  learn  the  business  of  your  life — 
where  you  are  brought  face  to  face  with  disease  and  acci- 
dental injuries,  and  become  conversant  with  the  many 
and  wonderful  varieties  of  the  ills  of  our  flesh.  The  im- 
portance of  hospital  study  and  clinical  study  is  increasing 
daily.  For  your  own  information  and  credit  sake  you 
must  there  seek  constantly  and  assiduously  for  that  prac- 
tical information  which  alone  can  enable  you  hereafter  in 
life  to  withstand  disease  to  the  face— to  feel  confidence 
in  yourself  and  inspire  your  patient  with  confidence  in 
yon.  How  could  you  presume  to  undertake  the  care  or 
safe  conduct  of  a  disease  if  you  had  practically  been  un- 
acquainted with  its  form.  You  will,  therefore,  under- 
stand, gentlemen,  that  the  course  of  study  you  have 
initiated,  many  of  you  to-day,  is  to  be  pursued  steadily, 
and  step  by  step.  As  students,  your  motto  must  be, 
"  Nihil  per  saltern."  You  must  keep  the  goal  you  are  de- 
termined to  reach  ever  in  view.  You  will  master  each 
department  and  branch  of  our  art  one  by  one,  and  so  fit 
yourselves  for  the  practice  of  a  profession  which  has  been 
the  just  pride  and  ambition  of  so  many  great  and  good 
men.  Before  long,  I  doubt  not,  that  the  testing  of 
your  information,  and  advance  in  professional  knowledge, 
will  be  made  more  progressive  even  than  now,  and  that  a 
system  of  examination  shall  be  adopted  by  this  College, 
which  will,  I  think,  be  more  conducive  to  your  equable 
and  gradual  training,  ensuring  at  the  same  time  a  more 
close  acquaintance  with  the  special  departments  to  which 
your  attention  is  directed,  which  are  so  essential  to  the 
more  perfect  practice  of  your  profession.  Having 
become  members  of  that  Profession,  you  will  ever 
remember,  gentlemen,  to  support  its  honour,  its  dig- 
nity, and  its  truth,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  become 
those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  be  concerned  about  the 
tenement  of  the  Divine  anima  ;  who  have  sought  to  in- 
vestigate the  mysteries  of  the  body,  made  after  the  image 
of  the  Omnipotent  Creator,  and  who  are  the  frequent 
witnesses  of  the  final  and  solemn  liberation  of  the  sempi- 
ternal spirit  from  "  the  body  of  this  death."  You  will 
ever  keep  in  view  the  good  of  your  fellow  man  and  your 
country's.  You  will  remember  that  the  great  object  of 
our  investigations  is  truth.  All  the  success  of  our  re- 
searches and  our  labours  depend  on  it.  The  sentiment 
uttered  by  the  great  and  admirable  moralist,  so  many 
years  since,  to  us  happily  applies — 

"  Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace 
To  silence  envious  tongues — 
I5e  just  and  fear  not  — 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aims't  at  bo  thy  country's— thy  God's 
and  truths." 

♦ 

ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  AND  SUR- 
GEONS, EDINBURGH.— INTRODUCTORY  AD- 
DRESS   IN    THE    MEDICAL    AND    SURGICAL 


SCHOOL. 


By  Dr.  Josei'h  Bell. 


Afteii  congratulating  the  students  on  their  choice  of  a 
school  of  medicine,  Dr.  Joseph  Bell  said  :  -Edinburgh  had  for 
centuries  been  a  noted  centre  of  education,  and  for  nearly 
200  years  unrivalled  in  the  world  as  a  Medical  School. 
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The  explanation  of  this  undoubted  fact  might  possibly  be 
that  the  proverbial  industry  and  perseverence  of  Scotch- 
men had  given  Edinburgh  many  hard  working  and  accom- 
plished professors  ;  but  he  believed  the  main  reason  was 
because  it  consisted  of  two  rival  or  apparently  rival  but 
really  co-operating  schools,  which  were  so  near  each  other 
as  practically  to  be  under  the  same  roof.  He  referred  to 
the  losses  of  the  University.  Simpson,  the  versatile,  many- 
sided,  many-counselled,  shifty  man,  whose  never-resting, 
inexhaustible  brain  found  relaxation  in  change  of  labour. 
Full  of  expedients,  eminently  helpful,  loveable,  and  win- 
ning ;  inventive  almost  to  a  fault,  yet  still  eminently 
practical ;  one  who  could  not  only  use  his  own  brains,  but 
show  others  how  to  use  theirs — the  difficulty  with  him  was 
to  believe  that  he  was  one,  not  legion.  He  was  Ulysses 
in  his  travels,  and  his  shifts  ;  Marquis  of  "Worcester  in  his 
century  of  inventions  ;  Captain  Grose  in  his  love  for  an- 
tiquities ;  a  voluminous  author,  the  best  of  nurses,  a  noted 
pamphleteer,  besides  in  the  intervals  conducting  probably 
the  largest  practice  ever  attempted  by  one  man  in  Scot- 
land. It  would  be  many  years  before  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, and  the  world  even  recognised  what  a  loss  that  was 
when  Simpson  died.  How  could  he  trust  himself  to  speak 
of  Syme,  the  grave,  honest,  manly  gentleman — the  man 
who  had  done  more  for  surgery,  had  been  favoured  to 
make  more  actual  improvements  than  any  other  man  who 
ever  lived  ? — the  teacher  who  somehow  or  other  taught  his 
pupils  what  they  wanted  to  know,  not  by  fluent  oratory  or 
eloquence,  but  by  a  sledge-hammer  directness,  brevity,  and 
pith  ;  the  faithful  friend,  the  fearless  foe — his  death  was 
not  only  a  public  misfortune,  but  to  many  of  those  present 
a  personal  affliction.  Dr.  Bell  then  referred  to  the  profes- 
sion the  students  had  chosen,  and,  in  the  first  place,  said 
he  believed  that  many  of  them  were  unfit  to  begin  the 
study  of  medicine  as  they  ought,  owing  to  the  previous 
misdirection  of  their  studies.  He  did  not  disparage  pro- 
perly-directed classical  studies,  but  he  did  think  the  de- 
votion of  the  student's  whole  energies  fr«m  the  age  of  ten 
to  seventeen,  wading  through  Latin  poets  or  Greek  prose, 
with  intentions  of  making  nonsense  verses  and  getting  up 
the  loves  of  the  gods  and  the  murders  of  heroes,  did  not 
train  the  mind  for  medical  studies.  Anatomy  they  must 
know,  and  also  the  first  principles  of  chemistry,  if  they 
wished  to  escape  the  accusation  of  pouring  drugs,  of  which 
they  knew  little,  into  a  body  of  which  they  knew  less. 
The  importance  of  a  knowledge  of  physiology  could  not  be 
over-estimated,  but  he  was  unable  to  see  that  botany  and 
natural  history  were  "necessary  "  parts  of  a  medical  cur- 
riculum. Medicine  and  surgery  must  be  taught  in  the 
lecture-room  but  learned  at  the  bedside.  The  pathology 
they  read  aud  heard  of,  and  watched  in  the  sick  man's 
sufferings  must  be  followed  to  the  post- mortem  theatre  and 
verified  or  corrected  there.  They  must  study  therapeutics- 
the  actions  and  uses  of  remedies,  and  they  must  thoroughly 
master  dietetics.  The  kitchen  range  was  a  far  more  im- 
portant agent  than  the  druggist's  shop  ;  the  cookery  book 
quite  as  worthy  of  study  as  the  pharmacopoeia.  He  could 
not  see  the  use  of  stuffing  students'  heads  with  such  per- 
nicious absurdities  as  the  colour,. taste,  smell  and  appear- 
ance of  drugs,  the  tests  of  their  purity,  habitat,  origin, 
price,  and  adulterations.  The  student  must  learn  the  use 
of  his  hands  and  also  of  his  tools  ;  also  a  little  optics  and 
acoustics.  In  a  word,  a  well-educated  medical  man  must 
emulate  the  versatility  of  the  Admirable  Crichton,  the 
observation  of  Aristotle,  and  the  inductive  powers  of  a 
Bacon.  Dr.  Bell  concluded  by  referring  to  the  manner  in 
which  medical  gentlemen  should  conduct  themselves  in 
their  relations  with  their  patients  and  others. 


This  evening,  the  23rd,  Dr.  De  Berdt  Hovell  will 
bring  forward  his  views  "  On  Hysteria,"  at  the  Hunterian 
Society.  Members  of  the  Profession  are  invited  to  attend 
and  take  part  in  the  discussion.  The  Society  meets  at 
the  London  Institution,  Finsbury  Circus,  at  eight  p.m. 


THE  SEWAGE  QJTESTION. 


SPECIAL  EEPORT. 

(Prepared  expressly  for  the  Medical  Press.) 

No.  XUL 

PRECIPITATION  OF  SEWAGE  WITH  CAUSTIC 

LIME. 

At  first  the  patentees  of  this  process  were  so  sanguine 
of  commercial  success,  and  entertained  such  extravagant 
opinions  of  the  fertilising  power  of  the  dried  sewage  pre- 
cipitate, which  they  called  "  sewage  guano,"  that  great 
and  unnecessary  expense  was  encountered  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  works  at  Tottenham  and  Leicester.  They 
were  built,  in  fact,  with  a  view  to  commercial  profit 
rather  than  for  sanitary  purposes  ;  and,  therefore,  as  soon 
as  it  was  found,  from  experience,  that  the  manufactured 
product  had  little  or  no  agricultural  value,  and  that  the 
undertaking  was  unprofitable,  the  works  were  abandoned 
by  the  patentees,  and  transferred  to  the  local  authorities. 
In  the  case  of  Tottenham,  the  machinery  and  plant  erected 
at  great  cost  by  Mr.  Higgs  were  purchased  at  an  almost 
nominal  price  by  the  local  board,  who  could,  therefore, 
have  well  afforded  to  use  them  properly  for  sanitary  pur- 
poses ;  but  instead  of  this,  although  ample  proof  had 
been  furnished  of  their  sanitary  capabilities  (as  witnessed 
by  the  testimonial  of  the  Board  to  Mr.  Higgs  in  the  month 
of  February,  1857),  yet  they  were  so  neglected  and  im- 
properly managed  as  to  have  become  at  last  a  mere  pre- 
tence of  the  objects  for  which  they  were  designed  and 
employed.  The  contrast,  indeed,  between  the  condition 
of  things  in  1857,  as  described  in  the  testimonial  of  the 
Board,  and  subsequently,  was  most  marked  ;  for  at  that 
time,  to  use  the  language  of  the  testimonial,  "  the  super- 
natant water  was  discharged  in  a  comparatively  pure 
state  into  the  river,"  so  that  u  the  Board,  by  these  means, 
was  able  satisfactorily  to  sewer  and  drain  their  populous 
district,  and  dispose  of  the  sewage  without  annoyance  to 
anyone."  Almost  as  soon,  however,  as  the  works  had 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  local  authority,  the  process 
was  so  imperfectly  conducted  that  the  trustees  of  the 
River  Lea  were  obliged  to  commence  legal  proceedings 
on  account  of  the  pollution  of  the  river,  and  the  nuisance 
created  by  the  discharge  of  foul  undefaecated  sewage  from 
the  works  ;  and  this  at  last  became  so  serious  that  an 
injunction  was  obtained  to  prohibit  the  offensive  practice 
of  the  Board.  In  this  manner  the  local  authority  became 
involved  in  expensive  litigation,  which  might  not  only 
have  been  altogether  avoided,  but  which,  by  being 
avoided,  would  have  cost  far  less  of  the  public  money. 

At  Leicester,  the  sewage  works,  which  were  erected  by 
the  patentee  and  his  company  at  a  charge  of  from 
£30,000  to  £40,000,  were  handed  over  to  the  local 
authority,  according  to  the  original  agreement,  free  of 
cost  ;  and  from  that  time  (1858)  until  now  they  have 
been  used  for  sanitary  purposes.    At   first  they  were 
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managed  with  considerable  success,  so  that  the  River 
ISoarj  which  receives  the  defalcated  sewage  water,  was 
maintained  in  a  wholesome  condition  ;  but  lately  the 
process  has  been  seriously  neglected,  and  the  river  is  fast 
becoming  as  foul  as  it  was  before  the  works  were  erected. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1867,  when  we  last  visited  the 
place,  the  operations  at  the  works  were  as  follows  : — The 
City  of  Leicester,  which  is  well  sewered  and  drained,  had 
a  population  of  about  90,000  persons,  and  the  water 
supply  was  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  gallons  per  head 
daily.  The  sewage,  therefore,  ought  not  to  have  ex- 
ceeded three  millions  of  gallons  per  day,  but  in  reality  it 
amounted  to  from  four  to  five  millions  of  gallons  a  day, 
so  that  it  was  evidently  much  diluted  with  subsoil  water. 
The  main  sewer  conveys  the  whole  of  the  sewage  to  the 
works  in  the  Abbey  Meadows,  which  are  on  the  bank  of 
the  River  Soar,  about  half-a-mile  from  the  town.  On 
reaching  the  works  the  sewage  is  discharged  into  a  well, 
from  which  it  is  lifted  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  by  two 
Cornish  engines,  each  of  25-horse  power,  working  night 
and  day,  according  to  the  rate  of  flow.  Each  stroke  of 
the  pumps  also  delivers  a  graduated  quantity  of  cream  of 
lime,  which  mixes  with  the  sewage  in  the  channel  into 
which  it  is  pumped.  It  then  passes  into  a  trough  about 
forty-five  feet  long,  where  it  is  violently  agitated  by 
means  of  revolving  stirrers  extending  the  Avhole  length 
of  the  trough.  This  flocculates  the  precipitate  occasioned 
by  the  chemical  action  of  the  lime  upon  the  sewage,  and 
so  facilitates  the  subsidence  of  all  suspended  matters. 
It  then  flows  into  two  subsiding  tanks  each  sixty  feet 
long  and  forty-five  wide,  having  a  shelving  bottom  which 
slopes  from  a  depth  of  four  feet  at  the  sides  to  seventeen 
feet  in  the  middle,  where  there  is  a  channel  or  gutter 
with  an  Archimedian  screw-race  thirty-two  inches  in 
diameter,  leading  to  a  well  provided  with  a  Jacob's  ladder 
of  endless  buckets.  Here  the  great  bulk  of  sedimentary 
matter  is  deposited,  and  the  supernatant  water  flows  over 
a  cross  weir  into  two  other  subsiding  tanks,  which  are 
120  feet  long  and  forty-five  feet  wide,  the  bottoms  being, 
as  in  the  last  case,  on  a  lateral  incline  which  slopes  from 
a  depth  of  six  feet  at  the  sides  to  nine  feet  in  the  middle, 
where  there  is  a  gutter  that  leads  into  the  channel  just 
mentioned.  These  tanks  are  covered ;  and  the  defalcated 
sewage  leaves  them  by  a  shallow  weir,  about  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  below  the  surface,  and  falls  into  the  main 
channel,  which  conveys  it  to  the  river.  The  total  time 
of  flow  in  the  tanks  is  about  four  hours,  and  the  lime  was 
said  to  be  used  in  the  proportion  of  one  ton  per  million 
gallons  of  sewage— that  is,  at  the  rate  of  15-G8  grains  per 
gallon,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  this 
quantity  was  not  actually  being  used;  The  main  de- 
positing tanks  are  worked  alternately  for  about  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  when  the  sewage  is  diverted,  and  the  consoli- 
dated precipitate  is  driven  forward  to  the  well  by  the 
Archimedian  screw,  which  rotates  in  the  centre  channel 
of  the  tank,  and  it  is  thence  drawn  up  by  the  Jacob's 
ladder  and  discharged  into  a  shoot  which  conveys  it  to 
the  outside  pits,  where  it  drains  and  consolidates.  The 
covered  tanks  continue  in  operation  for  about  three 
months,  when  the  sludge  is  scraped  into  the  screw  chan- 
nel and  so  removed.  The  precipitated  matter  is  exposed 
to  the  air  in  large  quantity  for  a  considerable  time  before 
it  is  sufficiently  consolidated  to  sell  for  manure  ;  and 
even  then  it  contains  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  water. 


The  following  was  the  composition  of  the  sewage  before 
and  after  this  treatment : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 


Solid  matter  in  solution   . 
Organic  matter 
Ammonia 
Ditto  organic 
Nitrogen  as  nitrates 
Oxygen  required  to  oxydise 


Matters  in  suspension 
Organic  matters 
Mineral  ditto         . 


Raw  sewage.    Effluent  water. 


Grains. 

60-33 
8-50 
2-236 
0-160 
0-025 
0-969 


11-45 
663 

4-82 


Grains. 

48-33 
4-68 
1-471 
0-120 
0-193 
0-750 


4-54 
0-63 
3-91 


The  matters  precipitated  from  the  sewage  by  the  lime, 
together  with  the  carbonate  of  lime  so  formed,  amounted 
to  36-72  grains  per  gallon,  of  which  14-93  were  organic, 
and  22-39  mineral.  This  shows  that  the  lime  was  not 
being  used  at  the  time  of  our  visit  in  the  estimated  quan- 
tity of  15-68  grains  per  gallon  of  sewage,  as  this  would 
have  produced  at  least  32*82  grains  of  mineral  matter. 
The  precipitate  has  been  frequently  analysed,  and  it 
generally  contains  in  its  dry  state  from  one-third  to  nearly 
half  its  weight  of  organic  matter,  with  about  2-5  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  about  1  per  cent^ 
of  nitrogen,  capable  of  yielding  about  1-21  per  cent, 
of  ammonia.  The  value  of  the  manure  has  been 
variously  estimated  by  agricultural  chemists  at  from 
13s.  6d.  to  17s.  per  ton  ;  but  the  price  realised  at  the 
works  is  only  about  Is.  a  load.  In  its  dry  state,  how- 
ever, a  good  deal  of  it  is  sold  to  manure  makers  for  7s.  Gd, 
per  ton.  The  annual  cost  of  conducting  the  works  is 
about  ,£1,400  a-year,  of  which  ,£400  is  returned  to  the 
Corporation  by  the  sale  of  manure.  This  loss,  which  is 
inconsiderable  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  and  which 
might  be  much  diminished  by  proper  management,  has 
led  to  greater  and  greater  neglect  in  the  conduct  of  the 
works,  until  now,  as  we  are  informed,  the  sewage  is  so 
imperfectly  defaecated  that  the  river  is  fast  becoming  as 
foul  as  it  was  in  1855,  when  the  works  were  established 
by  Mr.  Wicksteed ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  foul 
condition  of  the  river  may  be  wrongly  attributed  to  a 
failure  of  the  lime  process,  per  se,  rather  than  to  the  care 
lessness  and  false  economy  of  those  who  have  had  the 
management  of  it. 
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DUST  AS  A  FERMENT. 
By  Charles  R.  C.  Ticiihoknk,  P.O.Br.  M.R.I.A., 

Chemisi  to  11u<  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland,  d». 
I'm:  celebrated  lecture  and  papers  upon  "Atmospheric 
Dust,"  published  last  year  by  Professor  Tyndall,  brought 
prominently  before  the  public  a  ntbjeot  which  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  one  which  I  have  taken  for  my  text  oa 
this  occasion,  and  which  for  many  years  I  have  looked  upon  as 
one  of  our  most  fertile  sources  of  disease  in  large  (owns, 
having,    in    18C6,    when   the  cholera  \  in    Dublin, 

drawn  attention  to  the  dangerous  character  of  om- 
it is,  however,  my  intention,  in  the  present  paper,  to 
simply  on   record  some  experiments  which   have  been  per- 
formed from  time  to  time  which  hear  upon  thia  most  impor- 
tant subject. 
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Metropolitan  towns  are  unfortunately  those  which,  as  a 
rule,  suffer  most  from  zymotic  diseases,  for  the  accumulations 
in  a  town  of  importance  bring  their  attendant  ills.  Every 
acre  of  buildings,  and  every  increase  in  population,  bring  irre- 
movable dirt.  The  vitiation  of  localities  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  but  it 
becomes  changed  in  character  and  more  dangerous  from  the 
destruction  of  the  numerous  compensators  or  renovators  pro- 
vided by  nature.  The  population  seek  suburban  dwe". 
and  expend  fabulous  sums  in  the  extra  expenses  incurred 
thereby.  Those  who  are  forced  to  remain  in  the  seething  mass 
are,  but  too  frequently,  those  who  suffer  most  from  this  dirt, 
and  who,  from  their  careless  habits  of  living  tend  most  to- 
wards its  advancement. 

A  good  supply  of  water  has  been  insisted  upon  for  many 
years,  and  sanitary  measures  have  been  taken  in  most  large 
towns  in  regard  to  this  important  subject.  The  gaseous  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  has  also  received  some  considerable 
attention,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  effects  produced 
by  manufactories.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  as  regards 
epidemic  diseases  at  least,  the  influence  of  these  sources  of 
contamination  has  been  a  little  exaggerated,  except  in  the 
cases  of  a  few  of  the  direct  blood-poisoners,  such  as  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen.  A  most  important  substance,  however,  in  con- 
nection with  oar  sanitary  condition,  is  what  has  been  termed 
"Atmospheric  Dust,"  or  the  floating  solid  constituents  of  our 
air.  Although  well  known,  it  was  not  much  investigated 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  in  this  country  until  Dr.  Tyn- 
dall,  Professor  Lister,  and  a  few  others  drew  attention  to  it. 
Tyndall  in  his  experiments  has  demonstrated,  however,  one 
important  point,  namely,  that  this  "Atmospheric  Dust"  may 
be  viewed  as  organic  matter.  But  its  proximate  ana 
one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  the  researches  which  have  been 
made  in  this  direction  do  not  throw  much  light  upon  the 
subject.  Dr.  Angu3  Smith  has,  however,  with  great  perseve- 
rance, worked  out  some  valuable  facts,  bearing  upon  this  part 
of  the  investigation. 

It  is  evident  from  the  difficulty  in  giving  a  critical  exami- 
nation of  atmospheric  dust  that  the  point  of  enquiry  tends 
more  in  the  direction  of  the  local  pabulum  of  these  particles, 
and  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  I  strictly  confine  the  term 
atmospheric  dust  to  that  dust  which  floats  at  a  certain  alti- 
tude, and  which  has  been  winnowed  from  the  inorganic  par- 
ticles, if  We  except  small  traces  of  sodium  that  are  not  worth 
consideration.  It  is  this  organic  portion  that  contains  the 
germs  which,  if  not  absolutely  essential  to  all  changes  coming 
under  the  names  of  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  are  the 
prime  movers  in  such  phenomena .  As  Professor  Lister  says  : 
— "The  sporules,  besides  being  produced  in  incalculable 
multitudes,  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  and  constitute  a  very 
fine  dust,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  wafted  and  extensively 
diffused  through  the  air."  "  The  particles  of  dust  which  are 
rendered  visible  to  the  eye  by  being  illuminated  are  gross 
compared  with  the  sporules  of  a  fungus." 

As  regards  much  of  the  pabulum  of  the  atmospheric  fer- 
ments and  the  ferment  itself,  it  lies  on  our  shelves,  floors,  and 
streets.  This  is  the  nest  in  which  germinal  matter  is  fostered 
and  wafted  through  our  atmosphere.  Each  dust  must  par- 
take more  or  less  of  the  local  condition  of  the  place.* 

The  following  paper  is  written  with  a  view  to  give  the 
analyses  of  some  of  the  dusts,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  may 
be  considered  as  typical  ;  also  to  determine  as  far  as  possible 
their  chemical  activity  as  ferments,  or  their  adaptability  to 
become  ferments. 

The  two  following  samples  were  taken  from  our  principal 
streets,  both  of  which  are  paved  with  a  very  hard  and  non- 
absorbent  stone. 

Of*                    Dust,  dried  at  100  deg.  C. 
Inorganic  matter         .... 
Organic         ,, SI'S 

(Containing  nitrogen,  1 -37)  -         -         -         

l>")-0 

Inorganic  matter         ....         £.4-3 

Organic         „ 

(Containing  nitrogen,  2*1 )  -        •         -        

100-0 

•  Dr.   Percy  says  that  the  Library  of  the  British  Ma 
dust  having  50  per  cent,  of  organic  matter  iu  it.    ("  Dust  and  Disease," 
page  4.) 


The  organic  matter  in  both  these  dusts  consisted  of  s'able 
manure  finely  ground  :  a  glass  of  very  low  power  was  all  that 
was  necessary  to  prove  this  fact,  but  part  of  it,  from  its 
mimtte  state  of  division,  was  evidently  very  old. 

Imst  was  taken  from  the  locality  of  a  cab 
stand,  and  the  organic  matter  was  here  in  an  incipient  state  of 
change  ;  it  exhibited  traces  of  ammonia,  whilst  dusts  as  a 
rule  generally  give,  if  anything,  a  slightly  acid  reaction. 
Street  dust,  then,  consists  of  stable  manure  and  stone  finely 
ground  ;  the  traffic  supplying  the  grinding  power.  On  a 
macadamised  road,  irrespective  of  the  effects  cf  the  traffic,  the 
inorganic  matter  greatly  preponderates,  and  as  it  is  soil  with 
which  the  animal  matter  is  attenuated,  the  mischief  is  at  its 
minimum.  Not  so  as  regards  the  streets  of  large  municipal 
boroughs,  which  are  generally  paved  with  a  hard  stone,  which 
would  have  no  other  effect  upon  this  substance  than  that  of  an 
attenuator. 

:  taken  frwm  the  Top  8tatt  at  Mtrrion  Hail,  Dublin. 
Organic  matter         -         -         321 
Inorganic  matter      -        -        67  9 

1000 

Dust  from  Gallery  of  the  Theatr  Min. 

Organic  matter 
Inorganic  matter     -         -         ; 

100-0 
Dust  from  the  Space  abovt  the  Gas  in  Ancient 

Concert  Room,  Dublin. 
Organic  matter 
Inorganic  matter     -        -        61 '3 

1000 

These  three  last  specimens  as  regards  general  appearance 
resemble  each  other  considerably.  Merrion  Hall  is  the  largest 
place  of  worship  in  Dublin,  and  is  comparatively  a  new 
building.  The  other  two  buildings  are  much  older.  The 
Theatre  we  presume  receives  a  much  greater  number  of 
visitors  in  the  course  of  the  tenanted  months.  All  these 
buildings  are  well  ventilated.  The  large  amount  of  iron  in 
such  dust  is  peculiar ;  for  instance,  that  obtained  from  the 
Ancient  Concert  Rooms  gave  twenty-one  per  cent  as  the 
amount  of  peroxide  in  the  inorganic  matter.  This  is  probably 
due  to  a  slow  combustion  of  the  gas  burner. 

Dust  from  the  JValh  at  the  Top  of  Xelson'i  Pillar, 

StukviUt  !  An. 

Organic  matter         -         -         297 

Inorganic  matter     -         -        70  3 

100 -o 
Height,  131  feet. 

This  monument  is  built  of  granite,  and  the  residue  of  inj 
organi:  matter  in  this  case,  consisted  of  mica  felspar,  &c  If 
we  take  into  consideration  the  position  and  the  difficulty  in 
not  detaching  a  considerable  quantity  of  stone,  although  a 
feather  was  used,  the  amount  of  organic  matter  was  truly 
extraordinary,  and  if  we  pnt  it  down  a3  containing  over  fifty 
per  cent,  of  organic  matter  (as  actually  contained  in  the  dust 
if  it  could  have  been  removed  by  itself),  we  shall  not  be  far 
off  the  mark. 

Some  further  experiments  were  then  instituted  to  deter- 
mine how  far,  and  to  what  extent,  these  dusts  would  operate 
a3  ferments,  and  a  volumetric  system  of  measuring  the  in- 
tensity of  any  process  of  feimentation  was  contrived.  It 
enables  the  operator  to  watch  the  process  much  more  definitely 
than  he  could  by  ordinary  observation.  The  process  is  based 
upon  the  reduction  of  the  nitrate  of  any  base  to  a  nitrite  in  the 
presence  of  substances  undergoing  putrefactive  fermentation.  In 
these  experiments  the  following  precautionary  measures  were 
adopted,  so  that,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  fermentations  in- 
duced were  proper  to  the  ferments  used  in  the  experiments. 

Distilled  water  was  taken  and  permanganate  of  potassium 
added  until  a  distinct  red  colour  remained,  it  was  then  dis- 
tilled, the  first  portion  being  rejected.  The  remainder  was 
then  used  for  the  experiments.  The  ashes  of  yeast  may  be 
employed  to  supply  the  mineral  ingredients,  but  in  these 
experiments  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  potassium,  phosphate  of 
sodium,  and  a  little  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  cRalk  to 
neutralise  the  acids  formed  were  employed,  the  pabulum  used 
being  a  mixture  of  cane  and  milk  sugar.     The  mixtures  were 
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well  boiled  in  each  experiment  in  their  respective  flasks,  and 
after  closing  with  cotton  wool  and  cooling,  the  ferments  were 
added.  They  were  all  placed  in  a  similar  position  and  sub- 
mitted to  a  pretty  constant  temperature  night  and  day,  vary- 
ing from  twenty  deg.,  to  twenty-eight  deg.,  C. 

Expt.  1. — In  this  case  the  above  mixture,  which  was  found 
by  experience  to  be  one  easily  convertible  into  lactate  of 
calcium  in  the  presence  of  ferments,  was  submitted  for  some 
two  or  three  weeks  to  the  temperature  conducive  to  such 
changes.  It  showed  no  decomposition  for  fourteen  days,  but 
at  the  expiration  of  that  time  there  were  indications  of  a  fresh 
molecular  arrangement,  but  no  particular  development  of 
organisms.  This  evidently  showed  that  the  precautionary 
method  taken  for  the  destruction  of  the  germinal  matter  had 
more  or  less  been  perfect.  The  opening  and  closing  of  the 
flask  would  more  than  account  for  the  change  evinced. 

Expt.  2. — In  this  case  \  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  potassium 
was  used  to  the  fluid  ounce  of  the  fermentable  mixture.  The 
ferment  was  the  mould  of  cheese.  It  was  examined  from  day 
to  day  in  the  following  manner: — 5  c.c.  of  the  clear  liquid 
were  withdrawn  with  a  graduated  pipette,  and  the  level  of  the 
remaining  liquid  marked  on  the  flask,  so  that  it  can  be  made 
up  to  the  original  level  if  there  is  any  loss  from  evaporation. 
The  5  c.c.  were  then  mixed  with  a  little  mucilage  of  starch  and 
iodide  of  potassium  added.  On  acidulating  with  sulphuric 
acid,  blue  iodide  of  starch  was  at  once  formed,  representing 
the  N"2  O3  present.  A  volumetric  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
sodium  was  then  added  until  decolourisation  of  the  iodide  of 
starch  took  place.  Each  degree  of  hyposulphite  consumed 
would  represent  0 -2  8  of  a  grain  of  nitiate  as  being  reduced  to 
nitrite. 

Nitrites.  Nitrates.  Eemarks. 

After  the  1st  24  hours  j  ^SSfiSf*  }  Present.  {      ^S^ 

„       2nd24hours  Trace.  Present.  {£Sk>n. 

/'Vigorous       fer- 
|  mentation,  thick 

,,       3rd  24  hours  None.  Present.  ■{  mycelium,     and 

I  great      quantity 
^of  spores. 

la  seven  days  the  liquid  had  become  thick  with  the  myce- 
lium, and  crusts  of  lactate  of  calcium  began  to  form  ;  in  forty- 
eight  hours  afterwards  the  contents  of  the  vessel  were  solid. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  again,  but  with  three  grains 
of  nitrate  of  potassium  to  the  fluid  ounce  the  results  were 
different,  for  in  this  case  nitrites  were  present  during  the 
whole  of  the  fermentation.  This  is  rather  a  curious  obser- 
vation, for  although  the  entire  of  the  nitrates  was  not  de- 
stroyed ;  in  the  first  instance  we  had  little  or  no  evidence  of 
the  nitrous  acid.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  reduction  of  the 
nitrates  preparatory  to  the  assimilation  of  its  nitrogen,  a 
nitrite  is  the  first  stage,  but  that  if  the  ferment  bears  a  con- 
siderable proportion  to  the  nitrate  present,  the  nitrogen  will 
be  assimilation  in  the  form  of  some  lower  compound  of 
nitrogen.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  molecule  N2  O3  during 
the  fermentation,  although  the  supernatant  fluid  is  always 
slightly  acid.  One  point  of  importance  is  evident  that,  in  the 
examination  of  potable  waters,  if  no  nitrates  are  present,  it  is 
no  proof  that  decomposition  is  not  actually  proceeding  at  the 
time  as  regards  the  organic  matter  therein. 

Expt.  3. — Street  dust  was  allowed  to  remain  some  time  at  a 
temperature  of  20  deg.,  to  28  deg.,  C  ;  it  became  after  a  little 
while  covered  with  a  thick  mould.  This  mould  acts  as  a 
ferment  of  great  activity  when  placed  in  the  saccharine 
mixture  described  above.  After  being  partially  dried  it 
seemed  more  active,  weight  for  weight,  than  the  mould  from 
rotten  cheese. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  on  fermenting  the 
UBual  solutions  of  sugar,  &c,  with  the  addition  of  three  grains 
of  nitrate  of  potassium,  and  sufficient  street  dust  to  represent 
l-2000th  part  of  the  sugar.  (In  adding  this  and  the  other 
dusts  as  ferments,  only  the  organic  portion  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration, the  weighing  being  regulated  accordingly.) 


Days. 
5 


Degrees,  &c. 
80      ... 


Days. 

2 
3 


Degrees  of  volumetric  aolu- 
tfon  of  hyposulphite  of  so- 
dium  required  to  decolour- 
ise the  iodido  of  starch 
from  the  liberated  N»  03  in 
6  c.c. 

0-3 


4     ?.. 


y-5 


Remarks. 


<  Spores,  &c,  considera- 

1      bly  developed. 
Fermentation  very  ac- 
tive ;  beautiful  mass 
of  mycelium. 


7,  8,  and  9 


10  and  11 


8-5 


8-5,7,  and  9-5 


"l 


Remarks. 

Fermentation  going  on 
very  actively. 

Fermentation  '  very 
strong,  large  quanti- 
ty of  carbonic  acid 
given  off,  and  thick 
layers  of  mycelium 
on  the  surface. 

Fermentation  on  tho 
decline. 

Liquid  had  become 
very  thick  and  crusts 
of  lactate  of  calcium 
(      beginning  to  form. 

Expt.  4. — Was  a  similar  examination  of  the  activity  of  the 
dust  obtained  from  Nelson's  Pillar,  a  monument  in  Dublin, 
1 -2000th  part  being  used. 


j)  Degrees  of  volumetric 

y  '  solution  used. 

2       ...         3-5      

3  and  4        4  and  7 

6 and  7     8*5and8-5 

10       


Remarks. 

I  Thick  coating  of  mycelium 
j      at  once  formed. 
j  Fermentation  going  on  vi- 
gorously. 
j  Fermentation  seemed  upon 

the  decline. 
'  Quite  solid  from  lactate  of 
I      calcium  ;  vessels  could  be 
J      inverted  without  contents 
(      falling  out. 

Expt.  5.  — The  dust  from  the  Ancient  Concert  Rooms  wa3 
obtained  from  the  ventilating  space  above  the  public  room. 
This,  it  will  be  remembered,  contained  a  considerable  per- 
centage of  iron. 


Days. 


8  and  9... 

10       ... 

[12       ... 


Degrees  of  volumetric 
solution. 

, . .  trace  of  nitrite  . . 


1-0 

35 

9-0 

10-0 

10-0 

8-5 

4-0 


Remarks. 

No  perceptible  sign  of  fer- 
mentation. 
Slight  sign  of  fermentation. 


(  Fermentation  seemed  on  the 
"'        (      decline. 

f  Lactate  of  calcium  began  to 
I     form  slowly. 

Expts.  6  and  7  were,  respectively,  with  dust  from  the 
Theatre  Royal  and  Merrion  Hall,  Dublin.  The  first  was 
almost  exactly  similar  to  the  fifth  experiment,  but  the  dust 
from  Merrion  Hall  approached  more  nearly  to  the  fourth  ex- 
periment in  its  results. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that,  although  if  I  had  had 
time  to  repeat  these  experiments,  many  points  in  the  details 
of  manipulation  would  have  been  improved,  still  the  results 
are  of  some  importance. 

They  conclusively  prove  the  power  of  dust  as  an  active 
ferment.  *  Also  the  estimation  of  the  N2  O3  as  a  criterion  of 
the  extent,  or  intensity,  of  such  an  action  is,  I  believe,  capable 
of  further  development.  Thus,  a  slight  fermentation  that 
would  not  probably  be  perceived  could  not  escape  observation 
by  this  method.  These  experiments,  as  far  as  they  go,  seem 
to  point  to  a  curious  phase  of  the  subject — that  is,  that  dust 
taken  at  a  great  height,  and  in  such  a  position  as  in  the  fourth 
experiment,  should  appear  to  have  as  great,  or  greater, 
activity  than  that  which  would  be  obtained  from  a  building 
which  is  nightly  crowded  to  suffocation.  This,  in  some 
measure,  may  be  due  to  the  extreme  levity  of  the  spores, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  the  life  of  the  dust,  and  which  light- 
ness may  be  described  as  almost  approaching  volatility.  Thrrr 
is,  2>robably,  an  altitude  of  the  maximum  of  artii-itij  for  all 
localities  as  regards  dust.  Dust  still  is  so  light  that  even  that 
obtained  in  an  ordinary  house  contains  a  large  portion  that 
refuses  to  sink  when  thrown  upon  water  ;  and,  even  when  the 
vessel  is  placed  beneath  an  air-pump,  a  largo  percentage  still 

•  If  it  is  required  to  manufacture  butyrate  or  lactate  of  calcium 
llv,  I  would  never  advise  the  use  of  cheese  as  a  ferment,  if  any 
active  dust  could  bo  got  (I  do  not  tldnk  there  will  be  any  difficulty  aa 
regards  this  point);  to  g«t  rid  of  the  quantity  of  extraneous  matter 
which  is  introduced  by  the  cheese,  is  frequently  very  ditllnult  A 
little  dust,  separated  from  the  coarser  particles  by  elutriation,  is  the 
correct  ferment. 
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floats.  To  me  the  activity  of  the  dust  taken  from  the  top  of  the 
monument  134  feet  high  is  something  marvellous — this  source 
so  far  removed  from  the  busy  streets — yet  its  organic  matter 
contains  what  is  capable  of  splitting  up,  in  a  short  time, 
hundreds  of  times  its  own  weight. 

I  am  aware  that  the  results  obtained,  and  detailed  in  this 
paper,  are  not  so  elaborate  as  I  should  wish,  but  they  are  ex- 
periments in  which  time  is  an  important  item  ;  they  are,  how- 
ever, quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  value  of  such  investigations. 
Microscopy,  at  present,  is  not  likely  to  throw  much  light  upon 
this  subject,  except  in  conjunction  with  some  such  work  as 
detailed  in  the  present  paper. 


(Lfamrailionii  of  $BtMn. 


THE  MEDICAL   SOCIETY  OF    LONDON. 
November  14th,  1870. 

JOHN  Gat,  Esq.,  F.E.C.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


The  President  exhibited 

SOME    TRANSPARENT    ELASTIC    TISSUE,    OILED    SILK.    AND 
GUTTA    PERCHA,    FOR   DRESSING    PURPOSES. 

These  were  not  to  be  affected  by  heat  or  moisture,  and  can 
be  washed  and  used  again. 

Dr.  Althaus  brought  forward  a  girl,  aged  sixteen  years,  who 
had  rheumatic  symptoms  in  1870,  followed  by  paralysis  of  right 
arm,  sensation  and  motion  were  alike  lost,  but  there  was  no 
atrophy  of  the  limb  nor  change  of  temperature.  The  inter- 
rupted current  had  no  effect  on  the  arm,  but  the  continuous 
current  was  followed  by  muscular  contraction,  and  sensation 
was  restored  after  four  applications  ;  in  three  weeks  she  was 
able  to  move  her  wrist ;  the  progress  of  cure  ceased  when  the 
treatment  was  suspended  on  the  girl  going  into  the  country  ; 
but  on  the  treatment  being  renewed,  a  cure  resulted  which  the 
Fellows  could  observe.  It  might  be  noted  here,  how  the 
muscular  paralysis  was  not  affected  by  the  interrupted  current, 
there  was  one  point  against  the  cerebral  origin  of  the  paralysis, 
its  gradual  cessation  and  limitation  were  also  against  cerebral 
origin,  absence  of  paralysis  of  the  intercostal  muscles  was 
against  its  being  a  spinal  paralysis.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
hysteria  or  of  lead  poisoning,  and  the  absence  of  nutritive 
change  was  against  paralysis  of  the  cervical  sympathetic.  Dr. 
Althaus  believes  the  paralysis  to  be  quite  a  rheumatic  affection 
of  the  right  bronchial  plexus. 

Dr.  "Wiltshire  had  seen  this  case  at  the  West  London 
Hospital.  He  treated  the  patient  with  alkalies,  iodide  of 
potassium,  and  nux  vomica,  but  no  medicine  did  any  good, 
and  he  sent  the  girl  to  Dr.  Althaus  at  the  Infirmary  for 
Paralysis  where  she  was  cured. 

Dr.  Althaus  then  showed  a  very  neat  and  portable  machine 
made  by  Caiffe  of  Paris,  for  applying  the  interrupted  current ; 
abo  he  showed  a  battery  of  fifty  cells  of  zinc  and  platinum,  for 
applying  the  continued  current.  This  battery  was  contained 
in  a  box,  and  when  closed,  the  plates  were  kept  free  from  con- 
tact in  vulcanite  cells  below.  By  opening  the  lid  fully  the 
cells  were  raised,  and  the  liquid  being  thu3  brought  in  contact 
with  the  cells,  action  of  the  battery  commenced.  The  battery 
was  very  durable,  and  gave  off  no  noxious  fumes,  it  was  made 
by  Weiss,  of  the  Strand. 

Mr.  Teevan  then  showed 

A  CALCULUS   THE   SIZE   OF    AN  ALMOND, 

which  he  had  removed  from  the  ischio-rectal  fossa  of  a  patient 
at  St.  Peter's  Hospital.  The  man  was  forty,  and  had  been  cut 
for  stone  when  he  was  five  years  old,  recently  he  had  suffered 
from  an  escape  of  urine  from  the  cicatrix,  and,  on  examination, 
Mr.  Teevan  found  a  hard  body  which  he  removed  by  incision, 
and  which  proved  to  be  a  calculus  having  facets,  so  that  doubt- 
less it  had  been  at  one  time  in  contact  with  other  calculi  in 
the  bladder. 

The  President  then  showed  a  calculus  which  he  had 
removed  from  the  bladder  of  a  very  ricketty  boy,  twelve  and 
a-half  years  old,  it  weighed  two  and  a-quarter  ounces.  He 
performed  the  operation  a  few  weeks  back,  and  found  it  very 
difficult,  owing  to  the  contracted  state  of  the  pelvis,  the  lad 
was  very  feeble,  and  sank  some  days  after  the  operation. 


Mr,  John  Daniel  Hill  then  read  the  paper  of  the  evening, 

AN  ANALYSIS  OF  140  CASES  OF  URINARY  STRICTURE,  TWENTY 
OF  WHICH  HAD  BEEN  SUBMITTED  TO  8YME'S  OPERATION  OF 
PERINEAL  SECTION,  AND  120  TO  HOLT'S  OPERATION  OF 
FORCIBLE   DILATATION. 

The  cases  were  classified,  as — 1st.  Cases  of  single  stricture  ; 
2nd.  Cases  of  multiple  stricture  ;  3rd.  Cases  of  complicated 
stricture.  In  these  three  classes  Holt's  operation  was  per- 
formed ;  the  fourth  class  comprises  cases  of  cartilaginous 
non-dilatable  stricture,  usually  the  result  of  injury,  and 
these  were  treated  by  perineal  section.  The  strictures  were 
discovered  as  nodular  and  bead-like  to  the  touch,  or  as  fusiform 
and  elongated.  Sixty-nine  cases  of  stricture  on  the  bulbo- 
membraneous  portion  of  the  urethra  were  cured  by  Holt's 
operation  ;  thirty-one  cases  of  multiple  stricture  were 
also  cured  by  the  same  operation.  In  the  120  cases,  there  were 
but  two  deaths  to  set  aginst  the  113  cases,  and  these  took 
place  from  congestive  pneumonia.  The  bladder,  urethra,  and 
kidneys  of  one  of  these  fatal  cases,  were  shown  to  the  Fellows, 
they  could  see  that  no  laceration  had  taken  place  where  the 
stricture  had  been  split  by  the  instrument.  The  patients 
were  usually  discharged  at  the  end  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  with 
instructions  to  pass  a  No.  11  catheter  occasionally.  Cases 
where  no  instrument  could  be  got  through  the  strictures  a3 
well  as  those  of  stricture,  where  the  passage  of  an  instrument 
was  followed  by  rigors,  were  treated  after  Syme's  plan  of  peri- 
neal section  ;  the  loss  of  blood  was  small  in  the  operation,  and 
rarely  did  any  unhealthy  action  occur  in  the  wound  ;  if  there 
was  any  relapse,  a  second  operation  was  performed.  Mr.  Hill 
laid  great  stress  on  preparatory  treatment. 

Mr.  Barnard  Holt  said,  that  he  did  not  desire  to  say 
much  on  the  first  class  of  cases,  they  were  simple  and  easily 
cured  by  his  operation,  the  real  value  of  the  operation  was 
proved  in  cases  that  had  been  condemned  as  incurable,  and 
he  instauced  the  case  of  an  officer  from  India,  who  had  come 
under  his  care  with  stricture  and  fistula  in  the  periueum,  the 
buttock,  the  groin,  and  who  had  to  set  over  a  large  pan  when- 
ever he  made  water,  as  it  came  from  him  as  from  a  watering 
pot  ;  this  man's  stricture  was  split,  the  fistula  gradually  treated 
and  he  got  quite  well.  Iu  another  case,  the  patient  was 
seventy-six  years  old,  and  for  years  he  had  laboured  under  & 
stricture,  which  was  so  tight  that  no  instrument  could  be  in- 
troduced ;  by  accident,  however,  Mr.  Holt  was  enabled  to  pass 
a  very  small  instrument,  and  was  then  able  to  split  the  stric- 
ture ;  in  three  days  the  patient  was  enabled  to  go  into  the 
country  relieved  of  his  stricture.  Mr.  Holt  considered  his 
operation  applicable  in  all  cases  where  an  instrument  could  be 
got  through,  but  it  was  hazardous  in  cases  when  the  kidneys 
were  diseased.  He  very  nearly  lost  a  patient  who  had  fatty 
heart  and  diseased  kidneys  after  he  had  operated  upon  him. 
The  man  had  a  very  dense  stricture,  and  after  it  had  been 
operated  on  he  had  a  rigor,  next  day  he  was  cold  and  pulseless, 
and  the  secretion  of  urine  had  ceased,  it  was  only  by  great 
care  that  he  was  brought  out  of  his  precarious  state,  as  for 
some  time  he  had  all  the  symptoms  of  unemic  poisoning. 
The  ultimate  results  of  the  operation  were  good  as  when  Mr. 
Holt's  directions  were  followed,  relapse  never  took  place,  and 
he  believed  from  the  few  opportunities  he  had  of  making  post- 
mortem examinations,  that  in  his  operation  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  not  torn,  hence  their  never  is  infiltration  of  urine. 
Mr.  Holt  never  leaves  the  catheter  in  the  bladder,  except  in 
cases  of  traumatic  stricture. 

Mr.  Teevan  said,  that  he  and  his  colleague  Mr.  Coulson, 
had  treated  more  than  a  1,000  cases  of  stricture  in  St.  Peter's 
Hospital.  He  preferred  the  French  method  of  gradual  dilata- 
tion, by  the  bougie  Olivain  as  used  by  Mercier.  With  this 
operation  a  bad  result  never  occurred,  and  the  cure  was  usually 
complete  in  from  six  weeks  to  two  months'  time.  He  alluded  to 
a  paper  read  by  him  on  stricture  at  the  British  Medical  Asso- 
ciation at  Leeds,  and  in  the  discussion  there,  Mr.  Stokes,  jun., 
said,  that  he  had  seen  cases  of  rupture  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane after  the  splitting  operation.  After  fourteen  days,  such 
a  rupture  of  mucous  membrane  would  probably  have  healed, 
and  so  not  be  found  at  a  pott  mortem  examination  made  al 
such  a  distance  of  time  from  the  operation. 

Mr.  Hill  in  reply,  said  that  with  due  care  he  did  not  think 
laceration  of  the  mucous  membrane  need  occur. 


Yellow-fever  is  still  prevalent  at  Barcelona.  Letters 
describe  the  town  as  quite  deserted.  Camps  are  being 
formed  up  the  mountains— a  very  wise  plan, 
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ROYAL  MEDICAL  AND  CHIRTJRGICL  SOCIETY. 
1st  Meeting,  November  8th,  1870 

Dr.  BURROWS,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  paper  was  read  on  the 

ELECTROLYTIC  TREATMENT  OF  HYDATID   TUMOURS  OP  THE  LIVER. 

By  Dr.  Hilton  Fagge,  and  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Durham. 

Based  upon  eight  cases  of  hydatid  disease  of  the  liver  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  electrolysis.  The  authors  believe  that 
this  method  of  treatment  has  not  hitherto  been  adopted  in  any 
other  case  of  the  same  nature  in  the  human  subject. 

The  operation  was  performed  in  the  manner  recommended 
by  Dr.  Althaus  in  his  treatise  ' '  On  the  Electrolytic  Treatment 
of  Tumours."  In  each  case  two  needles  were  passed  into  the 
tumour,  and  were  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  a  modi- 
fied Darnell's  battery  of  ten  cells.  The  positive  pole,  termi- 
nating in  a  moistened  sponge,  was  placed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  abdomen.  The  current  was  allowed  to  pass  for  a  period 
varying  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  in  different  cases .  The 
needles  were  then  withdrawn.  A  little  clear  fluid  in  some  cases 
appeared  at  the  seat  of  the  puncture. 

No  preliminary  tapping  nor  exploratory  puncture  was  made 
in  any  case.  The  diagnosis  rested  on  the  facts  that  the  pa- 
tient had  a  rounded,  elastic  tumour  projecting  from  the  liver, 
and  that  this  was  cystic,  as  proved  by  the  needles  rubbing 
freely  against  one  another  in  its  interior,  although  introduced 
an  inch  or  two  apart. 

The  operation  was  followed  in  most  cases  by  rapid  dimi- 
nution of  the  tumour,  which  even  shortly  after  the  operation 
became  soft  and  flaccid.  At  the  same  time,  in  some  cases, 
fluctuation  became  perceptible  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdo- 
men. The  authors  believe  that  some  of  the  hydatid  fluid  pro- 
bably escaped  through  the  punctures  made  by  the  needles, 
having  been  possibly  forced  out  by  the  accumulation  of  hydro- 
gen gas  in  the  interior  of  the  cyst.  The  success  of  the  opera- 
tion would  thus  appear  to  depend,  not  on  the  direct  action  of 
the  electric  current,  but  on  its  effecting,  as  it  were,  a  kincTof 
subcutaneous  tapping  ;  and  they  suggest  that  simple  acupunc- 
ture might  possibly  be  followed  by  equally  successful  results. 

Slight  febrile  symptoms,  and  more  or  less  pain,  in  most 
cases  followed  the  operation ;  these  symptoms,  however,  rarely 
lasted  more  than  three  or  four  days.  In  one  instance  they 
were  entirely  absent.  In  most  cases  the  patients  were  able 
to  get  about  in  a  few  days,  and  some  of  them  were  discharged 
from  the  hospital  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks.  Even  at 
this  early  period  the  tumour  had  already,  in  some  cases,  very 
manifestly  decreased  in  size  ;  and,  as  a  rule,  this  decrease, 
when  once  it  had  fairly  commenced,  steadily  progressed. 
After  the  lapse  of  six  months  or  a  year,  when  each  patient  re- 
turned for  examination,  no  trace  of  the  diseased  remained  ;  or, 
at  most,  there  was  only  some  ill-defined  fulness  of  the  epi- 
gastrium. 

In  one  case  only  the  result  still  remained  doubtful.  In  the 
remaining  seven  cases  the  favourable  issue  above  described 
had  already  taken  place.  All  the  patients  were  in  perfect 
health.  In  each  of  them  the  tumour  had  been  large,  and  in 
at  least  one  instance  it  had  reached  quite  unusual  dimensions. 
In  three  cases  more  than  one  cyst  existed,  and  each  cyst  had 
then  to  be  electrolysed  separately.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
paper  the  results  of  electrolysis  are  compared  with  those  of 
simple  tapping — the  operation  which  has  hitherto  been  most 
successful  in  the  cure  of  hydatid  disease  of  the  liver.  The 
authors  claim  for  electrolysis  that  it  rivals  simple  tapping  in 
being  unattended  by  immediate  danger  to  the  life  of  the  pa- 
tient, and  that  it  is  to  be  preferred,  inasmuch  as  (according  to 
their  experience  up  to  the  present  time)  it  involves  no  danger 
of  suppuration  within  the  cyst,  and  consequent  risk  and 
suffering — results  which  often  follow  simple  tapping.  The 
authors  conclude  their  communication  by  referring  to  a  case  in 
which  Dr.  PI  ay  fair,  in  accordance  with  their  suggestion, 
treated  an  hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver  by  simple  acupuncture. 
The  results  of  this  case  promised  to  be  favourable  ;  but  as  yet 
sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  warrant  any  decided  expres- 
sion of  opinion. 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  had  met  a  case  four  years  ago.  The  pa- 
tient, a  lady  from  Calcutta,  had  an  abdominal  swelling  which 
was  said  to  be  ovarian,  and  she  was  sent  home  for  operation. 
By  chance  she  consulted  him,  and  ho  diagnosed  pregnancy. 
Another,  however,  diagnosed  hydatid  tumour  of  the  liver,  and 
recommended  puncture.  The  case  went  on,  and  she  was 
delivered  ;  but  a  tumour  was  left  behind  which  was  still  pro- 


nounced to  be  ovarian.  Puncture  caused  it  to  shrink,  and  it 
did  not  recur. 

Mr.  Hulke  said  that  years  ago  Dr.  Budd  had  tapped  a 
hydatid  cyst,  but  only  a  few  drops  of  fluid  came  away.  Some 
years  after  the  woman  died  in  childbirth,  and  a  shrunken  cyst 
was  discovered. 

Mr.  Barwell  asked  why  two  needles  were  employed,  and 
why  they  were  connected  with  the  negative  pole. 

Dr.  Althaus  was  glad  to  find  that  his  suggestion  had 
turned  out  well,  as  the  treatment  by  tapping  had  not  been 
very  successful.  If  electricity  was  not  required,  it  was  good 
that  acupuncture  should  be  employed.  Two  needles  were  em- 
ployed to  extend  the  disengaging  surface,  and  the  negative 
pole  was  used  as  developing  hydrogen,  not  oxygen. 

Dr.  Murchison  said  it  would  seem  that  fluid  had  escaped 
from  the  cyst,  and  yet  no  bad  action  had  been  set  up.  Was 
it  advisable  to  allow  the  fluid  to  percolate  into  the  peritoneum, 
or  to  allow  it  to  escape  ?  Suppuration  generally  followed 
secondary  enlargement  after  tapping.  This  enlargement 
generally  subsided  of  itself,  The  entry  of  air  into  the  cyst 
depended  on  the  care  taken  in  tapping,  and  the  use  of  the 
aspirator  would  prevent  its  entrance. 

The  authors  replied  briefly. 


Citato* 


LECTURE  NOTES  FOR  CHEMICAL   STUDENTS.* 

Some  six  years  ago,  Dr.  Frankland  published  the  first 
edition  of  his  Lecture-Notes.  The  work  was  very  favour- 
ably received  by  this  and  other  periodicals  at  the  time, 
and  although  it  is  a  work  which  must  be  limited  in  a 
certain  degree  as  regards  its  sphere  of  usefulness,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  issue  another  edition.  In  its 
general  character  it  differs  veiy  little  from  the  original 
form.  The  book  consists  of  notes  to  the  Course  of  Lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  College  of  Chemistry  during  the 
winter  session.  "  It  contains  no  description  of  properties 
of  the  bodies,  but  mainly  consists  of  reactions  or  decom- 
positions illustrated  by  graphic  notation  and  glyptic  for- 
niuUe."  One  of  the  chief  changes  is  that  it  is  divided 
into  inorganic  and  organic  chemistry,  each  being  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  volume.  However  unphilosophical 
such  a  division  may  seem,  we  suppose  the  author  has 
some  good  reason  for  making  this  division  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  in  study,  for  we  are  told  that  it  lias  been 
done  at  the  request  of  numerous  readers. 

In  the  original  edition,  the  graphic  notation  adopted  is 
modified  in  the  present  by  the  omission  of  circles  sur- 
rounding the  symbols  of  elements.  Dr.  Frankland's 
book  is  now  so  well  known  that  it  seems  almost  super- 
fluous to  enter  into  details  about  it.  He  divides  and 
groups  the  elements  as  having  -monad,  diad,  triad,  tetrad, 
and  hexad  molecules,  and  again  subdivides  them  into 
sections,  containing  those  more  closely  allied  in  chemical 
character.  The  Greek  prefixes  representing  their  quanti- 
valence  towards  the  other  molecules.  The  principal 
peculiarity  of  these  Lecture  Notes  is  the  use,  all  through 
Prof.  Frankland's  formula,  of  thick  symbols  to  indicate 
that  the  elements  represented  by  the  first  symbol  of  a 
formula  is  directly  united  with  all  the  active  bonds  of 
the  other  elements,  or  compound  radicals  following  upon 
the  same  line.  Such  thick  letter  would  occupy  the  centra 
of  a  graphic  formula  thus : — 

S  0*  H  0*  sulphuric  acid  signifies  that  the  hexad  atom 
of  sulphur  is  combined  with  the  four  bonds  of  two  atoms 
of  oxygon  and  hydroxyl  (110). 

II 
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In  the  above  notation,  H  o2  means  EL  02  or  (H  0)2  as  it 
would  be  ordinarily  written,  and  is  called  by  Frankland 
hydroxyl.  It  is  a  supposed  compound  radical,  and  is 
familiarly  known  as  peroxide  of  hydrogen. 

We  recommend  these  Lecture-Notes  to  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  every  6tudent  of  chemistry  that  wishes  to 
have  more  than  a  superficial  notion  of  his  science.  The 
book  is  evidently  a  carefully  considered  attempt  to 
methodically  systematize  the  science  of  chemistry,  or  the 
molecular  changes  that  take  place  in  matter  from  the 
action  of  external  force  or  other  cause. 


A  MANUAL  OF  QUALITATIVE  ANALYSIS.* 

The  chief  additions  to  this  well  known  work  are  as 
enumerated  by  the  author  in  the  Preface  : — "  1st.  Bun- 
sen's  Flame  Reactions ;  2nd.  The  Detection  of  the 
Poisonous  Metals  and  Acid  Radicals  in  the  presence  of 
Organic  Matters  ;  and  3rd.  Additional  Tests  for  the  De- 
tection of  the  Individual  Alkaloids,  and  more  complete 
systematic  method  for  the  detection  of  these  Bodies. 
The  new  notation  has  been  adopted,  and  the  division  of 
the  book  into  three  chief  parts,  and  the  arrangement  of 
these  parts,  will,  I  hope,  be  found  to  be  an  improve- 
ment." 

In  the  text,  the  author  redeems  his  pledge  to  the  ful- 
lest extent,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  a  pity 
that  so  good  and  useful  a  book,  as  Mr.  Galloway's,  should 
be  marred  by  the  egotistic  view  of  the  preface,  and  the 
uncalled  for  attacks  upon  works  of  world-wide  fame. 
Progressive  catechetical  questions-do  not  constitute  such 
a  novelty  in  teaching  to  warrant  the  author  in  saying, 
"  That  hig  work  is  not  constructed  on  the  bad  system  of 
the  '  Giessen  Outlines,'  and  some  other  analytical  works, 
or  on  the  system  of  Fresenius,  which  is  quite  as  faulty 
and  still  more  impracticable  for  the  learner. 

Although  Mr.  Galloway  s  book  might,  with  some  de- 
gree of  justice,  be  compared  to  the  "Giessen  Outlines," 
it  has  very  little  in  common  with  Fresenius  ;  and  we 
think  that  for  quick  teaching  (irhich  for  the  take  of  pas- 
ting examinations  is  now  unfortunately  so  much  in  vogue) 
the  manual  before  U3  might  be  even  a  more  desirable 
book  than  those  mentioned.  A  student  enters  a  Govern- 
ment school  with  the  intention  of  passing  an  excellent 
examination  after  devoting  a  few  sessions  to  the  study  of 
a  gigantic  science,  and  he  is  generally  successful  in  it  if 
he  has  any  amount  of  ability.  But  is  this  all  1  Do  these 
young  men  represent  those  that  in  their  day  are  to  bear 
the  heat  and  burthen  of  their  respective  sciences  ?  We 
opine  not.  As  regards  the  workers  in  science,  the 
crammed-examination  system  has  been  an  utter  failure. 
It  may  have  its  bright  side,  but  it  doe3  not  face  that  w  ay. 
Besides,  why  do  not  authors  leave  the  marked  superiority 
of  their  works  to  be  discovered  by  the  public.  A  preface 
may  be  synoptical,  apologetical,  or  explanatory — but  it 
should  not  be  an  advertisement. 

At  the  end  of  this  same  preface,  the  author  gives  some 
excellent  advice  taken  from  Carlyles  address  to  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  too  long 
or  we  should  be  tempted  to  transfer  it  hither.  It  is  ap- 
propriate to  all  students  but  particularly  to  the  analyst. 
The  remarks  are  worthy  of  being  indited  in  letters  of 
gold,  and  hung  up  iu  even-  school  of  science.  "  Be 
honest  in  all  your  enquiries  "is  his  text,  and  a  noble  one 
it  is.  "  More  and  more  endeavour  to  do,  think,  and  keep 
an  accurate  separation  in  yeur  own  minds  of  what  you 
have  really  come  to  know,  and  what  is  still  unknown." 

The  analysis  of  proximate  animal  substances  is  treated 
much  more  fully  and  artistically  than  is  usually  done. 
They  are  arranged  into  groups,  consisting  of  compounds 
having  properties  in  common.  Thus,  there  is — 1.  The 
Albuminoid  Group,  consisting  of  albumen,  fibrin,  casein, 
globulin,  vitellin;     2.  Gelatinous   Group,  consisting    of 

*  A  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analysis.  By  Eobert  Galloway,  F.C.S. 
5th  edition.    J.  Churchill  and  Sons.    1S70. 


gelatin  and  chondrin  ;    3.  Sugars ;    4.  Alkaloids,  urea, 
creatinine,  creatin  ;   5.  Acids,  lactic,  hippuric,  glycocholic, 
hyocholic,  and  taurocholic  acids  ;   ' 
and  Cholestrin ;    7.  Colouring  .'  Then  follows   a 

method  for  analyzing  animal  secretions,  including  urine. 

The  extra  amount  of  care  devoted  to  the  flame  reac- 
tions is  a  special  feature  of  this  book,  and  renders  it  more 
valuable  ;  but  why  does  the  author  of  a  "  Manual  of 
Qualitative  Analysis"  ignore  spectrum  analys: 

Mr.  Galloway's  works  on  educational  chemistry  have  all 
been  successful,  and  deservedly  so.  His  "  Second  Steps," 
which,  by  the  bye,  we  believe,  has  not  appeared  yet  in 
the  form  of  a  second  edition,  was  a  particularly  "happy 
thought,"  and  was  a  well  coneeived  adventure  in  scientific 
book  writing.  We  wish  the  fifth  edition  of  the  "  Manual" 
the  success  of  its  conf 


DICTIONNAIRE  DE  CHIM1E.* 

This  dictionary  still  progresses  in  its  original  high- 
class  tone.  We  are  afraid  that  it  will  be  some  time  be- 
fore we  receive  a  further  instalment.  We  have  in  the 
present  division  an  interesting  monograph  on  Di 
Won,  of  which  subject  we  have,  perhaps,  no  better  notice 
extant.  The  work  done  in  connection  with  it  is  probably 
collated  here  for  the  first  time.  We  may  mention  also  in 
particular,  the  following  aricles  :  —  Densite,  containing 
drawings  of  the  apparatus  used  in  determining  specific 
gravity  of  liquids  and  vapour  densities  ;  Dial 
sion,  Eau,  considered  from  its  chemical  and  physical  point 
of  view.  Ebullition  is  a  very  interesting  article  upon 
boiling  points,  in  which  it  goes  extensively  into  the 
boiling  points  in  connection  with  their  chemical  composi- 
tion ;  Electricite,  En-jrais  (Manures),  Etain,  Ether*,  and 
— :he  last  being  profusely  illustrated,  and  treated  from 
its  scientific  and  technical  point  of  view. 


Stercoraceous  Emanations  as  a  Cause  of  Disease. 

The  agency  of  effluvia  and  of  subterranean  percolations  from 
human  feces,  in  producing  various  forms  of  disease,  is  consid- 
ered by  many  medical  writers  as  a  well  established  fact, 
odour  of  feces  is  reported  in  some  cases  to  have  given  rise  to  se- 
vere endemics.  Cholera  is  said  to  have  been  propagated  in 
£hi3  way,  and  also  by  percolation  from  privies  into  wells  at 
some  distance,  though  the  water  may  appear  to  be  quite  pure 
when  tried  both  by  sensible  and  chemical  tests.  This  fecal 
theory  is  the  best  theory  extant  for  strategic  purposes.  Wher- 
ever man  is,  fece3  must  be  near  at  hand;  and  a  lively  imagi- 
nation can  always  trace  the  subtle  poison  rising  in  the  air  an  1 
entering  the  lungs,  or  sinking  into  the  earth  and  impreg  i 
the  water  of  springs  and  wells,  and  thus  reaching  the  human 
stomach.  Take  the  following  illustration,  from  no  less  a 
personage  than  Dr.  Anstie  :  "  A  country  town,  without  deep 
drainage,  disposes  of  its  sewage  in  cess-pools  ;  and  the  limits  I 
space  in  which  the  houses  stand  renders  it  inevitable  that  the 
drinking  wells  should  be  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
cess-pools.  From  the  latter  a  continual  oozing  of  decomposing 
organic  matter  takes  place,  and  more  or  less  of  this  fin 
way  into  these  wells.  For  years  possibly  no  particular  harm 
can  result.  But  at  length  there  comes  a  long,  dry  summer, 
which  reduces  the  water  to  a  low  ebb,  and  concentrates  its 
impurities,  besides  favouring  decomposition.  In  such  circum- 
stances typhoid  fever  breaks  out  among  the  persons  who  drink 
the  water." 

Now  it  so  happens  that  this  description  applies  exac: 
the  city  of  Oakland,  and  has  applied  to  it  every  year  since  its 
existence  ;  and  yet  there  ha3  never  been  a  typhoid  endemic  in 
the  place,  while  several  sparsely  settled  rural  districts  in 
Alameda  County,  where  the  water  of  springs  is  used,  which 
could  by  no  possibility  be  impregnated  with  such  impurities, 
have  been  frequently  visited  by  that  disease.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  no  account  is  taken  by  Dr.  Anstie  of  the  "long,  dry 
summer  which  reduces  the  water  to  a  low  ebb,"  as  a  climatic 
cause  of  disease.      There  is  overlooked  in  hi3  etiology  only  as 


*  Dictionnaire  de  Chimie.      Par    Ad.   "Wartz.    8  et  9  Fa- 
Cyanures— Fermentations.    Libraire,  I'Hacherte  et  Cie,  V 
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it  affects  the  water  ;  whereas,  every  one  knows  that  just  such 
summers  are  favourable  to  ordinary  autumnal  fevers  in  all 
malarious  regions  of  country.  According  to  our  observation, 
typhoid  and  typho-malarial  fevers  prevail  quite  as  much  in 
California,  in  rural  districts  where  fecal  impurities  of  the  water 
can  not  exist,  as  in  towns  where  wells  and  cess-pools  are  in 
proximity.  The  towns,  indeed,  are  more  exempt  than  the 
country. 

We  never  have  had  any  faith  in  the  fecal  theory.  We 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  bubbles  of  the  day,  which  will  disappear 
before  many  years,  and  return  by-and-by,  like  a  comet  from 
its  wanderings,  to  amuse  a  future  generation  of  medical  philo- 
sophers.— Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
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ANOTHER  MORAL  PEST. 

Work  as  christians  and  philanthropists  may,  in  their 
endeavours  to  eradicate  evil  and  raise  the  standard  of 
morality,  they  seem  on  every  hand,  to  be  surrounded  by 
unexpected  enemies  and  forestalled  by  the  agencies  of 
wickedness.  Sometimes  we  are  protesting  against  the 
filth  distributed  in  quack  handbills  ;  lately  the  advertise- 
ments of  baby-farmers  and  similar  monsters  have  excited 
public  indignation  ;  now  we  are  desirous  of  directing  at- 
tention to  another  evil,  the  extent  of  which  can  scarcely 
be  measured,  but  the  existence  of  which  may  transform 
the  public  schools  of  this  country  from  blessings  into 
curses. 

We  observed  last  week  in  the  Morning  Post  and  the 
Times,  the  following  enigmatical  advertisement  which  has 
since  been  repeated,  and  has  also  appeared  in  other 
journals  : — 

PRESENT  and  PAST  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  BOYS  are  re- 
quested to  DESIST  from  COltRESPONDING  with 
FORMER  SCHOOLFELLOWS,  unless  they  will  abstain 
from  introducing  into  their  letters  topics  which  cannot  be 
alluded  to  in  the  family  circle. 

What  i3  the  meaning  of  this  singular  appeal  ?  W« 
learn,  upon  inquiry,  that  some  estimable  people  have  dis- 
covered a  practice  that  has,  wo  fear,  existed  since  the  time 
ot  cheap  postage,  and  they  hope  to  curb  it  by  an  appeal  of 
this  kind — a  hope  wo  scarcely  share,  since  the  men  who 
will  thus  endeavour  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  young  persons 
can  have  little  sense  of  honour  to  which  to  appeal, 


There  is,  however,  a  more  direct  mode  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  practice  which,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
just  made  this  painful  discovery,  we  will  presently 
specify. 

We  are  aware  that  immorality  too  often  forms  the  staple 
of  the  correspondence  between  past  schoolfellows,  and,  in 
this  respect,  is,  alas,  the  sequel  of  the  companionship  that 
has  preceded  it.  Lately,  we  have  had  cases  brought  to 
our  notice  in  which  "  evil  communications,"  in  the  shape  of 
demoralising  letters,  have  been  addressed  by  persons — 
we  cannot  call  them  gentlemen—  who  have  entered  the 
army  and  other  services,  to  their  former  schoolfellows, 
often  very  much  their  juniors. 

This  point  of  age  is  one  of  the  most  important ;  for  we 
have  found  that  men  of  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  have 
been  writing  in  the  most  abominable  way  to  boys  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen,  and  have  even  made  appointments  to  meet 
them  at  immoral  houses,  and,  of  course,  we  may  presume, 
they  have  introduced  these  mere  lads  to  many  forms  of 
vice  ;  in  fact  some  of  the  correspondence  seems  to  imply 
that  the  writers  have  sounded  every  depth  of  iniquity. 

In  presence  of  such  immorality,  we  are  not  surprised  at 
the  action  of  those  who  have  issued  the  advertisements  we 
have  quoted.  Parents  and  relatives,  especially  mothers 
and  sisters,  must  be  inexpressibly  shocked  when  such  dis- 
closures are  first  made,  and  ready  to  take  any  step  to  stop 
their  loved  ones  being  further  corrupted.  But,  as  we  have 
said,  this  appeal  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  and  we  now  beg 
to  offer  a  suggestion  which,  if  more  severe  would,  perhaps, 
be  more  effective. 

We  would  propose  that  parents,  guardians,  or  heads  of 
schools,  into  whose  hands  such  filthy  letters  should  fall, 
should  publish  the  names,  addresses,  and  occupations  of 
the  delinquents.  Such  an  exposure  would  brand  them 
with  the  infamy  they  deserve,  and  for  ever  shut  the  door 
of  respectable  Society  in  their  faces.  The  fear  of  such  a 
punishment  would  act  as  a  most  powerful  deterrent,  and 
we  almost  fancy  that  the  publication  of  a  determination 
so  to  act,  would  be  so  effective  that  we  should  hear  no 
more  of  "officers  and  gentlemen"  indulging  in  such 
"  superfluity  of  naughtiness." 


DEFECTS    OF    MEDICAL    EDUCATION    IN 
DUBLIN. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians  of  Ireland,  Dr.  Stokes  read  a  remark- 
able communication  "  On  some  Requirements  in  Hospital 
Teaching  in  Dublin."  Having  reviewed  the  awakening  of 
Medical  Science  in  Ireland  subsequently  to  the  year  1680, 
he  asked  whether  it  could  not  be  said  that  we  are  no  w 
drawing  upon  the  prestige  of  former  labours.  He  thought 
the  Irish  School  had  not  kept  pace  with  those  modes  of 
investigation  which  depended  on  physical  science.  He  said 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  English  and  Scotch  Schools 
were  in  advanco  of  Ireland  in  such  a  direction.  In 
Ireland  all  educational  facilities  are  dependent  on  charity, 
and  teachers  are  dependent  on  private  practice,  while  on 
the  Continent  such  objects  are  amply  subsidised  by  the 
State,  and  the  teachers  devoted  solely  to  their  didactic 
duties. 

Ho  considered  that  Ireland  cannot  yet  compete  in  the 
domain  of  scientific  medicine,  although  in  the  more  super- 
ficial practical  study  it  still  maintains  its  position.     It  is 
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clear  that  the  Irish  School  is  deficient  in  the  use  of  the 
best  method  of  investigation.  "  The  modern  world,"  Dr. 
Stokes  said,  "  is  fall  of  artillery,  and  yet  we  send  forth 
our  children  to  the  battle  with  the  shield  and  sword  of  the 
ancients." 

He  deplored  the  absence  of  systematic  education  of 
students  in  investigation  in  all  Irish  Schools,  and  compared 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  in  this  respect,  with  London, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Edinboro'.  He  thought  that  to 
every  hospital  in  Dublin  should  be  attached  a  physical 
laboratory  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  diseases;  and, 
in  this  respect,  he  considered  their  condition  deplorable. 

On  the  motion  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  Haughton  the  de- 
bate on  Dr.  Stokes's  paper  was  adjourned,  and  will 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Society  at  its  next  meeting. 


tures  in  the  College  of  Surgeons.     "We  trust  they  will  see 
the  impropriety  of  this,  and — let  them  alone  ! 


SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh. — Last  Wednesday  the  managers  of  the  In- 
firmary met  to  reconsider  the  subject  of  the  admission  of 
female  students  to  clinical  instruction.  The  seven  female 
students,  in  a  memorial  of  considerable  length,  claimed  ad- 
mission to  the  hospital — 1.  Because  the  University  and 
the  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  have  recognised 
their  right  to  study  medicine,  with  a  view  to  graduation. 
2.  To  this  end  two  years'  attendance  at  a  general  hospital 
is  essential.  3.  That  the  only  hospital  in  Edinburgh  sup- 
plying the  necessary  qualifications  is  the  Infirmary.  4. 
That  it.  is  the  invariable  custom  of  the  managers  to  grant 
admission  to  students,  and  no  statute  exists  limiting  ad- 
mission to  students  of  one  sex  only.  5.  That  .as  registered 
and  matriculated  students  they  are  entitled  to  be  admitted 
in  terms  of  the  manager's  advertisement.  Their  pecuniary 
loss  was  also  urged,  if  the  tickets  of  their  admission  were 
refused,  and  an  opinion  expressed,  that  no  objection  could 
be  raised  to  their  attending  clinical  teaching  even  in  the 
male  wards,  which  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
instruction  of  male  students  in  the  female  wards  ;  and, 
finally,  Miss  Blake,  in  a  separate  note,  asserted  that  no 
attempt  would  be  made  by  any  of  the  seven  to  enter  the 
wards  of  those  physicians  and  surgeons  who  object  to  their 
presence  there.  Against  the  first  of  the  above  reasons  Dr. 
Gillespie,  President  of  the  Kayal  College  of  Surgeons, 
publicly  protests  as  being  calculated  to  convey  the  im- 
pression that  sanction  has  been  given  by  the  Royal  Col- 
leges to  female  education  in  medicine,  while  it  yet  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  these  corporations  have,  either  the 
power  or  the  inclination  to  legislate  on  the  subject.  In  a 
short  statement  504  students  of  medicine  petitioned  the 
managers  of  the  Infirmary  to  refuse  the  application  of  the 
lady  students  in  so  far  as  it  referred  to  the  usual  visiting 
hours,  on  the  ground  that  if  ladies  were  admitted  at  the 
usual  hours  many  subjects  would,  probably,  be  imperfectly 
treated,  or  omitted  altogether  ;  or,  in  the  event  of  such 
subjects  being  entered  into,  they  should  feel  themselves 
compelled  to  abstain  from  being  present.  Had  circum- 
stances so  distasteful  to  them  been  foreseen,  they  would 
have  materially  influenced  them  in  their  choice  of  a  school 
of  medicine.  The  managers  have,  by  a  majority  of  four, 
adhered  to  their  resolution,  and  declined  to  issue  tickets 
to  any  female  student.  It  is  stated  that  the  female  stu- 
dents, with  singular  pertinacity,  intend  taking  legal  advice 
on  the  subject. 

The  various  medical  societies  have  resumed  their  meet- 
ings. The  Royal  Medical,  the  most  celebrated  student 
society  in  Britain,  was  opened  with  an  address  by  Dr. 
Haldam.  Tbis,  its  133  session,  promises  to  be  prosperous 
from  the  number  of  applications  for  membership  which 
have  already  been  received.  ' 

We  regret  to  say  that  the  University  students,  those  who 
have  but  begun  their  medical  studies,  are  inclined  to  be 
somewhat  lacking  in  courtesy  to  the  females  attending  lec- 


Aberdeex. — Additions  are  about  to  be  made  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum,  which  will  accommodate  between  sixty 
and  seventy  patients.     The  cost  is  estimated  at  £l,Sot ». 


According  to  the  Registrar-General's  monthly  return 
the  deaths  of  1,942  persons  were  registered  in  the  eight 
principal  towns  in  Scotland  during  October.  Allowing  for 
increase  of  population,  this  number  is  247  under  the  ave- 
rage of  the  month  for  the  last  ten  years. 


The  managers  of  the  Edinbugh  Royal  Infirmary  have 
declined  finally  to  grant  tickets  of  admission  to  the  female 
students. 


litotes  0u  Currnrt  fogies. 


About  the  "War  and  Wounded 

It  appears  likely  that  the  English  ambulance  sent  to 
Versailles  will  be  of  no  service.  The  Germans  assumed 
too  much  authority  over  the  English  Surgical  staff.  Half 
that  staff  have  been  sent  to  Orleans.  We  are  not  at  all 
surprised  at  this  matter,  and  would  advise  the  Society  to 
transfer  its  aid  to  the  French,  who  seem  to  be  in  far  greater 
need. 

•  • 

Frightful  sufferings  from  disease  around  Paris,  as  we 
anticipated,  is  still  the  sad  news.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  distress  of  the  besiegers  has  been  so  great  that  the 
leaders  are  in  dread.  It  is  all  very  well  to  rely  on  the 
patience  of  the  soldiery  when  the  enemy  is  visible,  but 
even  veterans  are  afraid  of  the  pestilence  that  walketh  in 
noonday.  We  have  been  told  of  2,000  burials  a  day. 
This  is  frightful,  and  might  account  for  the  supposition 
of  a  willingness  to  treat. 

•  • 

The  Belgian  ambulance  is  a  series  of  well-arranged 
huts,  with  a  street  between.  Each  hut  is  41  >  feet  long,  by 
25  wide,  and  contains  15  beds.  A  space  of  30  feet  is  left 
between  the  huts.  The  ground  under  them  is  p  roperly 
drained,  and  the  floor  is  raised  two  feet  above  it.  It  costs 
about  £9  to  build  each,  exclusive  of  material.  Common 
rough  pine  boards  are  used,  and  the  roof  is  left  open  along 
the  centre,  some  six  inches,  on  each  side  the  chief  beam. 
Ventilation  is  further  provided  for  by  the  upper  part  of 
the  windows  being  made  of  wood,  so  as  to  open  or  shut, 
as  required,  and  the  planks  of  the  floor  are  also  half  an 
inch  apart.  The  mortality  seems  to  have  been  unusually 
low  in  these  huts. 

•  • 

A  monthly  contemporary  lately  made  a  virulent  attack 
on  our  National  Society,  and  it  seems  other  papers  have 
echoed  some  of  its  statements  about  partiality  and  mis- 
management. It  might  well  be  that  a  little  explanation 
would  put  a  stop  to  these  expressions  of  discontent.  Did 
not  the  Society  give  its  .£20,000  to  each  side  alike  ? 
Could  there  be  partiality  in  that  ?  Whatever  our 
opinion  as  to  the  danger  of  subsidising  Governments — 
if  it  is  to  be  done,  let  it  be  done  as  it  has  been,  in  this 
equal  mode. 
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Dr.  Humphry  Sandwith  seems  to  think  that  there  is 
not  that  urgent  need  for  these  Societies  that  has  been  sup- 
posed ;  and  we  confess  that  for  sometime  past  our  original 
doubts  have  been  constantly  growing  upon  us.  We  shall 
very  soon  hear  on  all  sides  what  was  said  to  us  the  other 
day — that  we  might  as  well  have  kept  the  money  for  our 
English  sufferers.  Money  is  flowing  abroad,  while  hos- 
pitals at  home  have  to  retrench  their  expenses  and  curtail 
their  efforts  to  alleviate  sick  sufferers.  And  then  there  is 
the  great  danger  that  seems  to  rise  into  such  prominence, 
that  our  own  soldiers  may  be  called  upon  to  do,  dare,  and 
suffer  in  Europe,  and  should  we  not  be  ready  to  help  them 
first  ?  In  case,  however,  of  this  country  being  involved 
in  war,  we  believe  the  whole  exertions  of  the  National 
Society  would  be  directed  to  the  care  of  our  own  troops. 

♦ 
*  * 

Another  question  which  seems  as  if  it  would  come  to 
the  front  is  the  condition  of  vast  numbers  of  prisoners  of 
war.  Many  of  those  in  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  North 
ot  Germany  are  insufficiently  clothed,  and  inadequately 
fed.  Yet,  a  considerable  proportion  of  them  came  from 
the  sunny  South,  and  not  a  few  have  been  habituated  to 
Algeria.  What  must  be  their  sufferings,  and  what  may 
probably  be  the  mortality  among  them  this  bitter  sea- 
son ? 

* 
*  * 

Then,  there  is  still  the  possibility  of  Paris  being 
starved,  and  all  the  agonies  that  involves.  Verily,  the 
cup  of  horrors  prepared  for  Europe  seems  to  be  well-nigh 
full.  And  this  is  our  boasted  nineteenth  century  ! — these 
horrors  are  brought  about  by  the  quarrels  of  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  the  world. 


The  Dangers  of  Season-Ticket  Holders. 

Constant  travellers  on  railways  have  often  enough  been 
warned  of  certain  not  well-defined  dangers  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  and  many  curious  tales  have  lately  been  con- 
fided to  us  illustrative  of  these  risks.  We  think,  however, 
that  some  very  easily  avoidable  perils  should  be  pointed 
out,  and  foremost  amongst  these  at  this  season  of  the  year 
is  that  of  cold.  Several  of  our  patients  are  now  spending 
a  6eason  at  Brighton,  and  we  find  that  no  effort  is  made 
by  the  Company  to  diminish  the  risk  by  warming  the 
carriages.  On  the  Continent,  when  the  weather  is  in  the 
least  chilly,  foot-warmers  are  always  provided.  A  patient, 
who  suffers  much  from  cold,  assures  us  that,  even  with  the 
excellent  express  service  between  London  and  Brighton, 
none  are  provided,  unless  on  special  request,  and  that  then 
they  are  charged  for.  We  look  upon  this  as  meanness 
rather  than  economy.  It  is  penny  wise,  but  pound 
foolish.  A  delicate  patient,  or  even  a  tolerably  strong 
man,  enters  a  cold  railway  carriage — perhaps  after  a  walk 
to  the  station  which  has  made  him  comfortably  wand. 
For  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  he  is 
sitting  still  in  a  cold  atmosphere,  which  the  necessity  of 
ventilation  constantly  makes  colder.  The  natural  con- 
sequence is  that,  in  spite  of  any  number  of  rugs  and 
wrappers,  the  circulation  in  the  extremities  becomes 
slower,  the  feet  and  hands  get  very  cold,  the  blood  is 
driven  back  upon  the  internal  organs,  and  will  inevitably 
find  out  any  weak  spot.  Thus,  the  lungs  may  suffer  con- 
siderably, and  the  heart,  if  at  all  weak,  is  likely  to  be 
seriously  injured.  When  the  circulation  is  in  the  least 
difficult,  nothing  is  so  important  as  to  keep  the  extremities 


comfortably  warm.  So  important  is  this  that  we  are 
entitled  to  ask  whether  some  of  the  deaths,  attributed  by 
writers  on  railway  travelling  to  disease  of  the  heart, 
might  not  have  been  hastened  by  the  evil  of  which  we 
are  speaking  ? 

In  future,  we  intend  to  persuade  any  patient  intending 
to  take  a  season-ticket,  to  select  a  line  of  railway  where 
the  comfort  of  foot-warmers  is  provided  by  the  company. 


The  Royal  Institution  Lectures. 

The  annual  series  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, London,  are  announced,  and  include  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Christmas  Lectures  (adapted  to  a  juvenile  auditory)  : 
Professor  Odling,  F.R.S. — Six  lectures  on  "  Burning  and 
Unburning,"  commencing  on  December  27th.  Prof. 
Michael  Foster,  M.D.,  F.L.S. — Eleven  lectures  on  "  The 
Nutrition  of  Animals,"  on  Tuesdays,  January  17th,  to 
March  28th.  Prof.  Odling,  F.R.S.— Eleven  lectures  on 
"  Davie's  Discoveries  in  Chemistry,"  on  Thursdays,  Jan. 
19th  to  March  30th.  W.  H.  Channing,  Esq.— Four  lec- 
tures on  "  The  Progress  of  Civilization,"  on  Saturdays, 
January  21st  to  February  11th.  The  Friday  evening  dis- 
courses before  Easter  will  probably  be  given  by  Professors 
Tyndall  and  Odling,  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  Mr.  E.  J. 
Reed,  Mr.  James  N.  Douglass,  Dr.  Carpenter,  Capt.  Noble, 
Professor  Clerk  Maxwell,  Mr.  Norman  Lockyer,  Mr.  W. 
Mattieu  Williams,  and  Prof.  Max  Muller.  After  Easter. 
— Charles  Brook,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S. — Two  lectures  on 
"  Force  and  Energy,"  on  Tuesdays,  May  9th  and  16th. 
Piof.  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.3.— Eight  lectures  on  Thurs- 
days, April  20th  to  June  8th.  Joseph  Norman  Lockyer 
Esq.,  F.R.S. — Eight  lectures  on  "  Astronomy,"  on  Satur- 
days, April  22nd  to  June  10th. 


Contagious  Tall  Talk. 
At  a  public  meeting  at  Rochdale,  the  Rev.  H.  Rothery 
moved  :  "That  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  of  18G6-9, 
which  legalise  such  outrages  upon  the  persons  of  defenceless 
women  as  never  disgraced  the  annals  of  negro  slavery,  with 
a  view  to  securing  safety  in  vice  for  profligate  nit  n,  are 
despotic,  unjust,  and  immoral,  and  an  insult  to  the  whole 
manhood  and  womanhood  of  these  realms."  Has  the 
Canterbury  Hall  no  vacancy  for  another  "stump  orator." 


The  Relapsing  Fever  in  Liverpool. 

The  Poor-law  Board  have  received  the  following  re- 
port from  Mr.  Cane,  the  Poor-law  Inspector  of  the  .manu- 
facturing districts  : — 

The  number  of  cases  admitted  to  this  hospital  iirst 
began  to  exceed  those  of  the  corresponding  week  of  tin' 
previous  ye«C  in  the  week  ended  the  28th  of  May  last. 
From  that  period  until  very  recently  the  numbers  of  eases 
of  fever  relieved  in  the  hospitals  have  steadily  and  rapidly 
increased. 

Date  of  No.  of  Corresponding 

Week,  1870.  Cases.  AVeek   of    lbbU 

June  11   138         95 

July  1(5    233         89 

August  20 568         78 

September  24 1,110         80 

October  29 1,375         94 


It  is  thought  that  the  epidemic  of  scarlatina  in  London 
is  about  to  subside,  as  the  deaths  for  the  last  four  weeks 
have  been  192,  107, 171,  uud  150  auo 
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The  Medical  Club. 
The  premises  at  present  occupied  by  the  Union  Bank 
in  Pall  Mall  East  and  Suffolk  street,  have  been  secured, 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  them  into  a  club-house,  and 
the  Medical  Club  will  remove  to  them  some  time  during 
the  ensuing  Summer.  In  the  meanwhile  it  will  continue 
to  be  conducted  in  the  present  house,  No.  9  Spring 
"ardens. 


Cruveilhier  's  Atrophy. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Ireland  held  its  first  meeting  on  the  lGth  inst.  The  Pre- 
sident, Dr.  Banks,  read  a  communication  on  "  Cruveill- 
hier's  Atrophy."  The  first  case  he  detailed  wa3  under  his 
care  since  1858,  and  he  had  published  the  facts  in 
The  subject  was  thirty -four  years  of  age,  came  of  a  very 
healthy  family.  Having  caught  cold,  he  commenced  to 
suffer"  from  persistent  pain  in  his  right  arm,  which  after 
some  time  resulted  in  weakness  in  his  right  thumb,  ex- 
tending afterwards  to  the  right,  and  subsequently  to  the 
left.  Examination  of  the  muscles  showed  there  was  con- 
siderable atrophy  of  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hands. 
The  treatment  in  hospital  consisted  in. the  application  of 
electro-magnetism,  and  the  internal  administration  of 
syrup  of  phosphate  of  iron,  quinine,  and  strychnia,  which 
was  attended  with  considerable  benefit,  which  remained 
established  for  some  years,  and  until  he  suffered  from  a 
severe  sickness,  since  when  he  has  steadily  got  worse,  his 
lower  extremities  became  paralysed,  and  he  is  now  in  a 
moribund  condition.  The  second  case  was  that  of  a  lady, 
whose  father  had  been  the  subject  of  locomotor  atax 
had  died  of  apoplexy.  The  treatment  was  similar  to  that 
adopted  in  the  previous  case,  but  without  the  least  effect, 
the  disease  commencing  in  the  thumb,  and  in 
fifteen  month  involving  the  lower  extremities.  In  the  last 
stage  of  the  malady  there  was  a  very  marked  difference 
in  development  between  the  face  and  other  parts  of  the 
body.  Hyperesthesia  is  one  of  the  prominent  symptoms. 
In  the  third  case  complete  recovery  resulted,  although  the 
symptoms  had  reached  so  advanced  a  condition,  that  the 
patient  was  able  neither  to  write,  feed  himself,  or  walk. 
Dr.  Banks  quoted  three  other  cases,  in  one  of  which  the 
symptoms  has  made  no  advance  for  six  years,  while  in  the 
others  the  progress  was  rapid,  the  disease  commencing  in 
the  left  leg  in  one,  and  in  the  left  arm  in  the  other.  He 
remarked  that  up  to  a  recent  date  this  disease  was  con- 
sidered absolutely  incurable. 

Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  considered  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  any  lesion  of  the  spinal  cord  as  the  cause 
of  the  local  paralysis.  He  narrated  the  case  of  a  gunner 
on  board  ship,  who  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  became  dis- 
abled, suffered  from  complete  atrophy  of  the  deltoid. 
In  this  case  he  had  failed  to  discover  the  least  central  dis- 
ease. Sir  Dominic  Corrigan  had  treated  the  case  by 
stimulation  of  the  capillary  nervous  system  with  perfect 
suco 


The  late  Dr.  J.  Gedge. 
We  have  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr,  Joseph  Gedge, 
M.B.,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  son  of  Mr,  Johnson 
Gedge,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Physician's  Registrar  at  Ad- 
denbrooke's  Hospital,  and  Demonstrator  of  Histology  in 
the  University  medical  schools,  who  went  as  medical  officer 
with  the  expedition  under  the  command  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker.     The  expedition  had  got  over  the  passage  of  the 


Desert  of  Dongola,  and  had  reached  the  station  between 
Khartoun  and  Gondokoed.  A  telegram  from  the  corres- 
pondent of  the  Times  at  Alexandria  announced  Dr.  Gedge's 
death,  and  it  has  since  been  confirmed  by  intelligence  re- 
ceived through  the  Khedive's  Minister  of  the  Interior. 


The  late  William  A.  Hubert,  M.R.C.S. 
This  gentlemen  was  lately  found  dead  in  his  bed,  at 
his  residence,  Markyate  street,  Dunstable,  Beds.  He  was 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  on  the  day  prior  to  his  death, 
seemed  to  be  in  good  health,  going  about  his  business  an 
usual. 


Health  of  the  Princess  Louise. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  that  Professor 
Lister,  Surgeon  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen,  on  Friday  last, 
went  from  Edinburgh  to  see  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
Louise,  whom  he  found  progressing  very  favourably,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Her  Majesty  will  be 
able  to  leave  Balmoral  in  the  course  of  the  eusuing 
week. 

This  intimation  will  be  read  with  greater  satisfaction,  a3 
coming  from  official  sources.  We  make  no  pretence  of 
special  favour,  although  our  source  of  information  is 
quite  a3  "  special  and  particular  "  as  that  which  whispers 
the  state  of  the  "  Sick  Lion  "  in  the  ear  of  the  British 
Medical  Journal. 


Alleged  Yellow  Fever  in  New  York. 
Several  cases  of  death  have  occurred  within  the  last 
week  in  New  York  City  attributed  to  yellow  fever.  Dr. 
Moreau  Morris,  however,  who  is  City  Sanitary  Inspector, 
denies  that  such  is  the  character  of  the  disease.  He 
that  post-mortem  examinations  upon  their  bodies  gave 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  disease  was  not  "  yellow 
fever.''  In  order  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  connected  with 
ases,  and,  if  possible,  the  source  of  the  disease, 
minute  inquiries  were  made.  The  general  symptoms  of 
the  disease  presented  by  those  attacked  were  chill,  fever, 
diarrhoea,  vomiting,  slight  jaundice,  brown  coated  tongue, 
urine  of  a  dark  colour,  which,  under  the  microscope,  pre- 
sented no  casts,  blood  or  albumen.  The  average  duration 
of  the  disease  in  fatal  cases  was  less  than  a  week. 


Lead  Poisoning. 
The  Food  Journal  has  received  very  important  com- 
munications on  this  subject  from  two  contributors  ;  Pro- 
fessor F.  Crace  Calvert,  says  : — "  Great  numbers  of  private 
houses  have  a  leaden  cistern  heated  by  means  of  a  continuous 
current  of  hot  water,  fed  by  a  boiler  placed  behind  the 
kitchen  range  on  the  ground  floor.  The  cooled  water  from 
the  cistern  returning  to  the  boiler  is  of  course  charged 
with  all  the  lead  dissolved  from  it ;  and  as  the  occupiers 
of  these  houses  are  either  not  aware  of  the  action  of  water 
on  lead,  or  do  not  reflect  that  the  water  which  they  take 
from  the  kitchen  range  for  domestic  purposes  has  circu- 
lated through  the  cutern  above,  it  i3  not  surprising  that 
many  of  them  fall  victims  to  lead  poisoning."  Professor 
Church,  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester, 
points  to  a  similar  danger,  resulting  from  the  use  of  gazo- 
genes for  preparing  aerated  waters.  He  says  : — "  I  have 
examined  a  largenumber  of  different  waters — English  and 
foreign,  old  and  new — and  I  find  one  defect  universal. 
The  upper  part  of  the  long  glass  tube  (through  which 
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the  aerated  liquor  is  forced  from  the  lower  vessel)  is  fitted 
into  a  tube  of  pewter.  The  aerated  water  standing  in  this 
dissolves  some  of  its  lead  ;  and  the  first  wine  glassful  of 
water  drawn  each  time  that  the  apparatus  has  been  left 
to  itself,  turns  brown  when  tested  with  hydro-sulphuric 
acid." 

Failure  in  the  Preserving  of  Australian  Meat. 

The  United  Service  Gazette  notices  that  twenty-seventy 
thousand  pounds  of  Australian  preserved  meat  sent  per 
P.  &  O.  Company's  vessels  to  Bombay  for  the  use  of  the 
Indian  troopships  have  lately  been  condemned  at  that 
port  as  wholly  unfit  for  food,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
the  meat  prepared  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Victualling  Yard, 
Deptford,  which  was  ordered  to  be  opened  by  the  survey- 
ing officers  for  purposes  of  comparison,  was  of  very  fine 
quality  and  in  beautiful  condition. 

The  Subject  for  the  Hastings  Medal. 
The  subject  selected  for  the   Hastings    Gold    Medal, 
value  twenty  guineas,  for  1872  is  "  On  Investigations  on 
the  Germ  Theory  of  Disease  ;"  and  the  award  will  be  at 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Association  in  that  year. 

Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. 

The  Primary  Examination  for  the  Licence  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London,  will  commence  on  Mon- 
day, December  5th,  and  the  Pass  Examination  on  Monday, 
December  12th. 

Jervis-street  Hospital,  Dublin. 

The  medical  staff  of  this  hospital  inaugurated  the  ses- 
sion by  a  dinner  at  the  Gresham  Hotel  on  Thursday  even- 
ing. The  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
with  Dr.  Adams,  and  several  of  those  gentlemen  who,  at 
one  period  of  their  career  belonged  to  the  hospital,  were 
the  guests.  Dr.  Stapleton,  senior  surgeon,  occupied  the 
chair,  and  Dr.  M'Swiney  the  vice-chair.  The  usual  loyal 
toasts  having  been  duly  proposed  and  honoured,  the  Chair- 
man gave  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Jervis-street  Hospital, 
its  Fame,  and  Memories."  He  alluded  in  eloquent  terms  to 
its  usefulness  as  a  charitable  and  educational  institution 
and  enumerated  the  many  names  connected  with  the  hos- 
pital which  have  become  illustrious.  Sir  Dominic  Corri- 
gan,  and  Dr.  Robert  Adams,  the  first  Physician  and  first 
Surgeon  of  Ireland  in  the  present  time,  with  Kirby,  Wal- 
lace, Neligan  and  O'Reilly  of  the  past.  In  speaking  of  the 
harmony  and  good  feeling  which  enabled  the  staff  to  co- 
operate for  the  good  of  the  sick  poor,  he  paid  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  excellent  ladies,  who  so  admirably  assist  the 
medical  officers  in  their  humane  exertions. 


Army  Medical  Department. 
Staff  Assist-Surg.  Bate  has  been  granted  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Bantry  until  required  to  embark  for  India; 
Staff  Assist-Surg.  Stevenson  has  left  Dunmoro  for  Bantry, 
for  duty  ;  Staff  Assist-Surg.  Notter  has  been  ordered  to 
the  Pigeon  House  Fort,  Dublin,  for  duty;  Staff  Assist- 
Surg.  Churchill  has  joined  at  Dublin  for  duty  ;  Staff 
Assist-Surg.  Smith  has  been  ordered  from  Dublin  to 
Tralee  Staff  Assist-Surg.  Burnett  has  been  transferred  to 
Bandon  from  Navan,  to  replace  Staff  Assist-Surg.  Ryan, 
ordered  to  Dublin. 


The  Society  of  Arts. 

The  following  communications  are  announced  to  be 
read  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  during  the  coming  month  : — 

November  23. — °  On  South  African  Diamonds."  By 
James  Tennant,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy,  King's 
College,  London. 

November  30. — "  On  Peat,  and  its  Profitable  Utilisa- 
tion."   By  Robert  M.  Alloway,  Esq.,  MA. 

December  7th. — "On  the  American  System  of  Associ- 
ated Dairies,  and  its  Bearing  on  Co-operative  Farming." 
By  H.  M.  Jenkins,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England. 

December  14. — "On  the  Study  Of  Economic  Botany." 
By  James  Collins,  Esq.,  Curator  of  the  Pharmaceutical 
Society,  and  Fellow  of  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society. 

December  21. —  "  On  a  Method  of  Lighting  Towns, 
Factories,  or  Private  Houses,  by  means  of  Vegetable  or 
Mineral  Oils."  .  By  Albert  Sibler,  Esq, 


Fraternisation  with  Homoeopaths  in 
America. 

An  American  paper  informs  us  of  a  strange  proceeding 
which  took  place  at  the  Albany  Medical  School,  and 
which  it  considers  is  a  subject  for  the  gratulation  of  its 
readers  : — 

"  The  Hon.  Ira  Harris  delivered  the  opening  address  at 
the  College  yesterday  morning.  The  address  v/as  able  and 
interesting,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  many  homoeo- 
pathic physicians  in  attendance.  Mr.  Harris  is  a  firm 
believer  in  and  patron  of  homoeopathy,  and  fills  a  chair 
in  the  College.  It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  know  that  the 
barriers  which  have  hitherto  divided  the  two  schools  of 
medicine  are  being  removed,  and  to  see  our  College  takin^ 
the  initiatory  step  towards  such  a  desirable  achievement. 
We  believe  this  is  the  only  allopathic  medical  institution 
in  this  country  that  possesses  views  sufficiently  liberal  to 
allow  any  of  the  chairs  to  be  filled  by  men  who  firmly 
and  practically  believe  in  the  homoeopathic  doctrine.  It 
is  also  pleasant  to  know  that  several  of  the  trustees  of  the 
College  are  firm  believers  in  homoeopathy." 

It  seems  to  us  an  abuse  of  the  quality  of  liberality  to 
apply  the  term  to  fraternisation  between  scientific  phy- 
sicians— if  the  medical  staff  of  the  Albany  School  deserve 
that  name — and  homoeopaths.  It  would  be  characterised 
as  indecency,  and  not  as  liberality,  if  a  judge  were  to  hob- 
nob with  a  convict,  or  a  bishop  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and, 
if  medical  men  have  any  real  belief  in  the  theorems  of 
their  profession,  there  cannot  be  in  their  minds'  much 
greater  consistency  between  themselves  and  hoinojopaths. 
Homoeopathy  is  not  a  theory  of  medicine  with  which 
medical  men  can  agree  to  differ.  We  may  respect  hydro- 
paths,  or  eclectics,  however  mistaken  and  foolish  we  know 
them  to  be,  because  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  they  hav 
real  confidence  in  their  systems,  but  it  is  too  hard  for  us 
to  suppose  that  homoeopaths  believe  in  their  billionths, 
and  their  snuffs  of  starch.  They  drive  us  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  homoeopathy  is  a  false  pretence,  and,  therefore, 
that  their  practice  of  such  means  to  obtain  money  dis- 
entitles them  to  be  our  associates.  Possibly  the  Albany 
Medical  School  may  afford  a  genial  companionship  to 
such  persons—"  Birds  of  a  feather,"  &c. 


"Hosfital  Sunday"  in  Birmingham  produced  this 
year  tho  sum  of  ^3,947  10s.  7|d. 
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The  Prevalence  of  Scarlet  Fever  in  England. 
In  the  17  large  town3  of  England  making  weekly  re- 
turns to  the  Registrar-General  the  deaths  from  scarlet 
fever  in  the  week  ending  on  Saturday,  the  5th  of  No- 
vember, were  as  many  as  330.  In  London  they  were  174, 
besides  45  deaths  from  other  fevers  ;  in  Liverpool  they 
were  38,  besides  37  deaths  from  other  fevers  ;  in  Bristol 
the  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  were  31  ;  in  Leicester,  22  ; 
in  Birmingham,  15  ;  in  Norwich,  10  ;  in  Sheffield  and  in 
Hull,  8  ;  in  Manchester,  6  ;  and  in  Salford,  2  ;  in  Leeds, 
5,  besides  11  deaths  from  other  fevers;  in  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  3;  in  Nottingham,  in  Bradford,  and  in  Sun- 
derland, 2  ;  in  Portsmouth  and  in  Wolverhampton,  1 . 
Not  one  of  the  17  towns  was  without  a  death  from  scarlet 
fever  iu  the  week.  The  number  of  such  deaths  in  Liver- 
pool shows  a  decrease  of  12  compared  with  the  previous 
week,  Bristol  an  increase  of  5,  Leicester  of  6,  Birmingham 
of  10.  The  deaths  from  scarlet  fever  in  the  17  towns 
were  332  in  the  week  ending  the  8th  of  October,  325  in 
the  next  week,  352  in  the  next,  319  in  the  next,  and,  as 
already  stated,  330  in  the  week  ending  the  5th  of  No- 
vember. The  aggregate  population  of  the  17  towns  is 
about  6^  millions. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. 
The  Council  of  this  institution  have  elected  as  a  Fellow 
Murdoch  Kelburne  King,  M.U.  and  F.R.C.S.  Edinb.,  Hull. 
This  gentleman  was  elected  an  ad  eundem  Fellow,  which, 
it  is  stated,  is  the  first  occasion  in  which  this  honour  has 
been  so  bestowed  since  the  charter  for  conferring  the 
Fellowship  was  granted  to  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

Prevention  of  Baby  Farming. 
A  number  of  well-meaning  and  zealous  people  seem 
anxious  to  import  a  deal  of  the  bureaucratic  customs  of 
the  Continental  nations  into  this  country.  A  few  days 
ago  some  of  such  gentlemen  had  an  interview  with  that 
wonderful  Home  Secretary,  Mr.  Bruce,  who  recently  com- 
pared the  French  nation  to  burglars,  and  has  done  so 
many  other  statesmanlike  strokes  during  his  brief  period 
of  authority.  The  deputation  asked  from  Government 
that  every  woman  who  suckled  a  baby  not  her  own, 
should  be  obliged  to  go  and  notify  that  fact  at  some 
office.  This  idea  resembles  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act 
a  good  deal,  and  the  famous  Contagious  Diseases  Act3. 
Why  not  go  further  and  get  every  unmarried  man  and 
woman  to  register  themselves,  in  case  they  should  bring 
into  the  world  an  illegitimate  child.  This  would  please 
the  Puritans  enormously,  and  those  persons  who  wish  to 
reduce  human  society  to  the  Chinese  type.  But  what 
about  individual  liberty,  if  Government  spies  are  to  be  so 
prevalent  in  future  ? 

Absorption  of  Mercury  through  Skin  an  d 

Mucous  Membranes. 
Dr.  Rindfleisch,  of  Bonn,  has  been  making  some  ex- 
periments on  rabbits  with  mercurial  ointment,  which  are 
worth  relating.  In  order  to  prevent  the  animals  licking 
the  parts,  the  ointment  was  rubbed  into  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  ears.  After  rubbing  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  for  some 
time  with  blue  ointment,  and  washing  the  part  with  soap 
and  water,  the  ear  was  snipped  off,,  and  laid  under  the 
microscope.  After  making  these  preparations,  Dr.  Rind- 
fleisch  became  convinced  that  not  one  particle  of  quick- 


silver passed  through  the  epidermis.  The  malphigian 
net  was  quite  free  from  any  particle.  He  then  put  some 
blue  ointment  into  a  rabbit's  eye,  closing  up  the  eyelids 
by  sutures.  The  result  again  was  negative ;  no  particle  of 
mercury  passed  through  the  conjunctiva.  Convinced 
that  the  result  would  be  different  in  the  bowels,  he  fed 
rabbits  with  potatoes  in  which  blue  ointment  was  mixed. 
They  died  pretty  quickly.  The  mucous  membranes  of 
the  bowels  were  found  hyperajinic,  and  some  small  idcers 
covered  the  membrane  in  many  parts.  There  were  quick- 
silver particles  found  in  the  intestinal  glands,  absorbed  by 
the  open  mouths  of  the  absorbents  from  the  ulcers.  The 
blood  did  not  contain  a  single  particle  ;  nor  did  the  liver, 
spleen,  lungs,  brain,  kidneys,  or  bones.  Next,  small 
pieces  of  blue  ointment  were  placed  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  of  rabbits;  and  the  result  was  again  negative. 
There  were  particles  found  in  the  lymphatic  of  the  dia- 
phragm ;  but  only  there.  Dr.  Rindfleisch,  therefore, 
concludes — 1.  That  quicksilver  contained  in  mercurial 
ointment  passes  neither  through  the  outer  skin,  nor  the 
mucous  membrane,  nor  the  serous  membrane,  so  long  as 
these  are  inviolate  ;  2.  That  it,  on  the  other  hand,  passes 
along  the  open  parenchymata  of  the  body,  through  open 
lymphatic  vessels  and  the  base  of  phagedaenic  ulcers. 


The  Royal  Society  of  Medicine. 
So  little  cohesion  exists  in  our  fraternity  in  London, 
that  the  proposed  Amalgamation  of  the  Societies  has 
fallen  to  the  ground.  The  cause  for  this  effect  is  alleged 
to  have  been  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Obstetrical  So- 
ciety. If  this  be  the  case,  we  may  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  Obstetrical  Society  shall  be  old  enough  and 
dignified  enough  not  to  fear  that  it  will  be  slighted  if  it 
unites  its  fate  with  the  other  branches  of  the  medical  art. 
But,  why  is  there  not  an  Andrological  Society  also  ? 

Climate  of  Algeria. 
Dr.  Henry  Bennett  says,  that  Algeria  comprehends 
a  country  of  400  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  some 
120  miles  from  north  to  south,  where  Sahara  commences. 
None  of  the  mountains  are  more  than  7,000  feet  high. 
There  seems  to  be  only  thirty  days  of  wind  blowing  from 
the  desert  annually  ;  during  the  rest  of  the  days  of  the 
year,  a  moist  sea-breeze  blows.  Six-sevenths  of  the  rain 
falls  in  the  winter  season,  and  as  much  as  forty  cubic 
inches  fall  in  the  year.  Thus,  Algeria  is  a  very  moist 
climate  in  winter.  The  valleys  and  mountains  have  a 
very  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  climate  is  rigorous  in 
winter  in  many  parts,  but  Algiers  town  seems  of  mild 
climate.  Algeria  is,  thus,  on  the  whole,  a  mild  and  moist 
cbimate,  not  suitable  for  patients  with  tendency  to  phthisis 
pulmonalis  ;  the  east  coa3t  of  Spain  is  dry  and  warm  ;  only 
fourteen  inches  of  rain-fall  in  that  district,  and  it  is  better 
suited  for  such  invalids.  Idiopathic  asthma  and  neuralgic 
cases,  he  thinks,  might  be  benefited  by  living  in  Algeria. 

Psychological  Journals. 
In  our  younger  days  psychology  was  defined  as  the 
science  of  the  laws  of  the  mind.  Now-a-days,  psycholo- 
gical journals  are  written  chiefly  by  physicians  of  lunatic 
asylums,  and  a  good  deal  of  sociology  is  debated  in  their 
columns.  In  Dr.  Hammond's  Psychological  Journal  for 
October,  there  are  pictures  of  the  degeneration  of  the 
human  race  given,  which  might  appal  all  who  were  not, 
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like  ourselves,  practical  medical  men.  In  England 
the  race  is  said  to  be  deteriorating,  owing  to  late  mar- 
riage, excessive  breeding  of  children,  and  want  of  facility 
of  divorce,  to  which  is  added  tobacco  smoking.  In 
France  the  race  is  said  to  be  degenerating  from  paucity  of 
births,  luxury,  and  all  sorts  of  vice.  In  America,  too, 
it  is  degenerating  from  artificial  limitation  of  babies  and 
smoking.  Doubtless,  the  main  fact  will  be  found  to  be 
that  poverty  and  ill-assorted  unions  are  the  chief  causes  of 
bad  breeds.  Tobacco  smoking  and  alcohol  drinking,  of 
course,  must  be  added  as  causes  ;  we  presume  that  the 
writers  in  Dr.  Hammond's  journal  consider  that  marriage 
without  divorce  is  injurious,  because  it  keeps  together 
people  who  ought  not  to  reproduce  themselves  together, 
such  as  persons  of  consumptive  or  insane  families.  Cer- 
tainly, a  great  deal  might  be  done  by  careful  selection  of 
breeders  to  improve  the  race. 

New  Books  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Science. 

The  following  books  referring  to  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  the  Collateral  Sciences,  will  appear  within  the  forth- 
coming Session : — 

A  Handbook  of  Stomach  and  Liver  Diseases :  With 
Especial  Reference  to  Tropical  Climates.  By  James  C. 
Dickinson, 

Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels  ;  Their  Patho- 
logy, Diagnosis,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  By  H.  W. 
Fuller,  M.D.  Cantab,  F.R.C.P. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  "Women.  By 
Robert  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.    8vo. 

Contributions  to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Surgery. 
By  T.  Spencer  Wells,  F.R.C.S. 

Ovariotomy.  Illustrated  by  12  Plates  and  numerous 
woodcuts. 

The  Practice  of  Surgery.  A  Manual.  With  Numerous 
Engravings  on  wood.    By  Thomas  Bryant,  F.R.C.S. 

The  Science  and  Practice  of  Surgery.  By  Frederick  J. 
Gant,  F.R.C.S.     8vo. 

On  Rheumatic  and  Strumous  Diseases  of  the  Joints  ; 
Including  Hip-Joint  Disease,  and  the  Treatment  for  the 
Restoration  of  Motion  in  cases  of  Stiff-joint  or  Partial  An- 
chylosis. The  Lettsomian  Lectures  for  1869.  By  Wil- 
liam Adams,  F.R.C.S.    8vo. 

On  Deformities.  A  System  of  Orthopaedic  Surgery. 
By  Bernard  E.  Brodhurst,  F.R.C.S. 

A  Laboratory  Text  Book  of  Practical  Chemistry  ;  or, 
Introduction  to  Qualitative  Analysis.  By  Win.  G.  Valen- 
tine, F.C.S. 

'  A  System  of  Surgery.  Edited  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A., 
St.  George's  Hospital.  Second  Edition,  in  Five  Volumes. 
|  The  Fourth  and  Fifth  Volumes,  completing  the  New 
Edition  of  this  work,  will  appear  successively  iu  the  course 
of  the  present  autumn.] 

Select  Methods  in  Chemical  Analysis  and  Laboratory 
Manipulation.     By  William  Crookes,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic.  By  Sir  Thomas 
Watson,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  New  Edi- 
tion. 

Dr.  Scoresby  Jackson's  Note  Book  of  Materia  Medica, 
Pharmacology,  and  Therapeutics.  Second  Edition.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Angus  Macdonald. 

Thoughts  on  Health  and  Some  of  its  Conditions. 


Dr.  Roberts  on  Urinary  and  Renal  Diseases.  Second 
Edition. 

Hand  Book  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
By  James  Andrew,  M.D.,  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital, 

Dr.  Garrod's  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics.  Fourth 
Impression  of  the  Third  Edition. 

A  Manual  of  Zoology,  for  the  Use  of  Students.  By  H. 
Alleyne  Nicholson. 

A  History  of  Animal  Plagues.     By  S.  Fleming,  R.E. 

The  Intelligence  and  Perfectibility  of  Animals.  Taken 
from  the  French  of  Charles  George  Leroy. 

Thesaurus  Entomologicus  :  or,.  A  Description,  with 
Plates,  of  the  Rarest  Insects  in  the  Collection  given  to 
the  University  by  the  Rev.  William  Hope.  By  J.  0. 
Westwood,  M.  A.,  Hope  Professor  of  Zoology. 

Macmillan's  Manuals  for  Students.  An  Introduction 
to  the  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia.  Lectures  delivered 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  By  W.  H.  Flower, 
F.R.S.,  F.R.C.S. 

Proceedings  of  the  Birmingham  Natural  History  and 
Microscopical  Society  during  the  year  1869. 

The  Mollusca  of  the  European  Seas.  By  Mr.  Gwyn 
Jeffreys,  F.R.S.,  in  continuation  of  his  Work  on  "British 
Concho!  ogy." 

The  Natural  History  of  the  British  Diatornaceas.  By 
Arthur  Scott  Donkin,  M.D. 

A  Fourth  Edition  of  Professor  Rymer  Jones's  Organisa- 
tion of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  The  Natural  History  of 
the  Azores.     By  F.  Du  Cane-Godman,  F.L.S. 

(Tob3  continued.) 

At  the  taking  of  the  last  census  in  the  United  States 
there  were  55,000  physicians,  11,000  druggists  ;  at  pre- 
sent there  are  74,000  physicians. 


Mr.  Lawson  Tait,  surgeon,  of  Birmingham,  lias  been 
entrusted  with  the  task  of  editing  the  posthumous  works 
of  the  late  Sir  James  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh. 


According  to  Dr.  Boyd  Mushet,  cod-liver  oil  was  first 
used  by  Dr.  Perceval,  of  Manchester,  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism at  the  end  of  last  century. 

The  usual  February  Examination  for  the  Indian  Medi- 
cal Service  will  not  take  place  next  year  in  consequence 
of  information  received  from  the  Government  of  India. 


Small  ro\  still  increases  in  London.  A  chapel  at 
Hoxtoii  has  been  purchased  by  the  Shoreditch  Board  of 
Guardians,  to  fit  up  as  a  temporary  hospital  for  small- 
pox. 


'I'm;  Council  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland  has 
selected  "The  British  Pharmacopeia M  as  a  subject  for 
the  annual  prize  of  live  guineas,  to  be  competed  fox  by 
apprentices,  upon  the  first  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  May, 
1ST  I. 

Mr.  CimiSToriiEU  Hkatii  and  his  colleagues  in  the 
Hospital  for  Women,  Soho   square,  are  about   t9  deliver 

evening  lectures  in  the  Hospital  during  the  mouths  of 
•January,  February,  and  March.  The  great  abilities  of 
Mr.  Heath  are  sure-  to  gain  him  a  numerous  auditory. 
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A  paragraph  appeared  in  our  last  issue  relative  to 
Dr.  William  Mac  Cormac,  of  Belfast.  The  statement 
which  found  its  way  into  our  columns  was,  at  least,  unau- 
thorised hy  him,  and  premature  ;  and  we  much  regret 
that  it  proved  a  source  of  annoyance  to  one  who  is 
valued  hoth  as  a  friend  and  as  a  contributor  to  this 
journal. 

Lord  He.vrt  LnetiffOX,  in  his  address  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  notices  that  Parliament  has  at  length  voted  a  Bum  of 
money  for  the  construction  of  a  suitable  building  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  collections  of  natural  history  pos- 
sessed by  the  Society.  This  museum  will  be  placed  on 
part  of  the  ground  which  formed  the  site  of  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1862. 


A  xovel  (and  in  our  opinion  peculiarly  objectionable) 
mode  of  electing  a  hospital  officer  took  place  at  the 
Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham,  on  the  7th  inst.  One 
hundred  governors  selected  by  ballot  from  the  whole 
number  formed  a  committee  for  the  election  of  an  ob- 
stetric surgeon  to  the  institution.  Thus,  the  old  system 
of  canvassing  was  done  away  with.  Mr.  John  Clay  was 
elected  by  a  majority  of  25. 


Dr.  Alrik  Ljcn'GGRKx,  of  Stockholm,  has  shown  in 
.- ome  clinical  observations  on  visceral  syphilis,  translated 
into  German  by  Dr.  Diemer,  for  the  Arc/civ  far  Bermo- 
tologie  und  Syphilis,  1870,  that  syphilis  causes  insanity 
and  many  forms  of  fatal  nervous  disease.  His  cases  merit 
perusal  by  all  who  read  German.  Every  day  we  become 
convinced  how  much  it  would  add  to  the  happiness  of 
this  race  if  such  preventible  diseases,  as  syphilis,  could 
only  be  prevented.  We  suspect  that  some  fundamental 
changes  in  marriage  are  required  to  bring  about  this 
effect. 


CHLOROFORM  IN  THE  REDUCTION  OF 
DISLOCATIONS. 

TO  THE  EDITOR   OF   THE   MEDICAL   PRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Dear  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  have  inserted  the  following 
case  of  hip-joint  dislocation  if,  on  reading  you  deem  it  of  any 
value  for  your  practical  journal. 

I  was  asked  by  my  colleague,  Dr.  George  Walker,  of 
Bonanahon,  to  see  with  him  on  the  8th  inst.,  a  poor  man,  aged 
about  sixty-eight  years,  who  had  sustained  a  dislocation  of  hip- 
joint  into  the  foramen  ovale,  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  which 
were  well  marked  by  the  usual  separation  of  the  injured  thigh 
from  the  other,  with  a  flight  lengthening,  and  the  patient 
keeping  his  body  flexed  forwards  to  relieve  the  tension  of  the 
psoas,  iliacus,  and  other  capsular  muscles  ;  the  man  was  strong 
and  apparently  healthy  for  his  age,  but  had  weak  sounds  of 
heart  without  any  valvular  disease.  Dr.  Walker  and  I  first 
endeavoured  to  reduce  the  dislocation  by  manipulation  without 
chloroform,  but  had  to  desist,  owing  to  the  struggles  of  the 
patient,  and  great  muscular  resistance.  We  then  resolved  to 
use  chloroform,  and  before  its  use,  gave  a  glass  of  whiskey  in 
water  to  the  man,  as  a  necessary  precaution  against  any  danger 
that  might  arise  from  the  chloroform,  owing  to  its  action  over 
a  weak  heart.  Dr.  Walker  most  efficiently  administered 
the  chloroform,  and  in  about  ten  minutes,  the  patient  was 
fully  under  its  influence,  the  quantity  used,  being  two  drachms. 
I  then  flexed  the  leg  on  thigh,  and  the  latter  on  the  abdomen, 
at  the  same  time  lifting  up  the  extremity,  aud  very  forcibly 
rotating  inwards  ;  the  head  of  the  bone  slipped  into  its  place 
in  siki  with  a  loud  noise,  the  patien  I  being  perfectly  passive 


and  insensible  to  any  paiu  during  the  manipulation  of  less  than 
ten  minutes,  before  reduction  was  effected.  I  deem  this  case 
of  interest  to  practitioners  in  dispensary  or  country  practice, 
where  many  such  cases  may  occur  hi  localities  not  having  hos- 
pital or  other  resources  ;  but,  nevertheless,  with  the  all-power- 
ful aid  of  chloroform,  together  with  the  simple  and  ready 
mode  of  manipulations,  a  surgeon  may  be  filled  with  confi- 
dence as  being  enabled  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  many  disloca- 
tions successfully  and  promptly,  in  the  poor  man's  cabin,  as 
well  as  in  the  surgical  wards  of  an  hospital.  In  this  reported 
case,  Dr.  Walker  and  I  effected  the  reduction  of  the  dislo- 
cation, the  patient  being  in  his  own  cabin,  as  we  could  not, 
prevail  on  him  to  be  removed  from  home  into  the  union  work- 
house hospital  under  my  care. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 
Kilmacthomas,  Nov.  11,  1870.  Hugh  Green,  M.D. 


ACONITE 


ITS    USE     IN    AFFECTIONS    OF    THE 
RESPIRATORY  TRACT. 


TO   THE  EDITOR   OF  THE    MEDICAL  PRESS   AXD   CIKCCLAR. 

Sir, — How  astounded  must  the  Father  of  Homoeopathy 
have  felt  could  he  only  have  heard  Cabarus  exclaim  "  I  give 
aconite  by  the  teaspoonful,  while  the  allopaths  give  it  in  drop 
doses."  Surely,  the  above-mentioned  disciple  of  Hahnemann 
had  but  little  faith  in  infinitesimal  doses,  or  the  solution  of 
aconite  he  used  must  have  been  wofully  weak  ;  the  latter, 
perhaps,  is  nearer  the  mark,  though  extraordinary  luck  does 
sometimes  attend  the  heroic  administration  of  certain  reme- 
dies in  solitary  cases.  Aconite  has  generally  been  known  to 
exercise  a  decidedly  beneficial  therapeutic  action  in  the  con- 
gested mucous  membrane  of  the  nose,  pharynx,  larynx,  and 
bronchi.  If  Dr.  Luther  wHl  read  Dr.  Prosser  James's  work 
on  "  Sore  Throat  and  the  Laryngoscope,"  he  will  there  find 
that  aconite  has  been  used  by  that  author  both  frequently  and 
largely,  but  in  rational  doses,  with  great  benefit  and  success 
in  affections  of  the  throat.  Following  his  practice,  I  have 
known  it  do  much  good  in  febrile  aud  catarrhal  affections 
myself. 

Aproi>os  of  its  being  advertised  as  a  specific  for  broken- 
winded  horses,  I  was  told  some  time  ago  that  aconite  given 
in  drop  doses  every  hour  for  sixteen  out  of  the  twenty -four 
until  its  physiological  action  became  apparent,  was  a  certain 
cure  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  homely  expression)  for 
gonorrhoea. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c, 

Hexry  W.  Williams,  M.D. 

168  Fulham  road,  S.W.,  Nov.  18,  1870. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  MEDICAL  PRESS  A>'D  CIRCULAR. 

Sib, — I  had  intended  making  some  comments  on  Dr.  Cur- 
ran's  note  in  your  issue  of  November  2nd,  but  I  am  happy 
to  see  two  rational  and  practical  letters  on  the  subject  in  the 
Press  of  last  Wednesday. 

The  question  is  an  important  one  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
specially  when  we  consider  the  disgusting  and  childish  freaks 
of  the  supporters  of  the  An  ti- Contagious  Diseases  Acts  move- 
ment. Lf  it  is  to  be  considered  practically  and  truthfully,  we 
must  put  aside  gallantry  or  allusion  to  any  theory  that  is  not 
founded  on  facts  impartially  collected. 

In  the  quotation  from  Dr.  Tait's  work  (which  I  had  never 
heard  of  before),  Dr.  Smith  mentions  that  about  IS  per  cent, 
would  represent  "  the  consequences  of  seduction."  In  this 
view  I  entirely  agree  ;  but  I  think  that  the  percentage  is  too 
high.  Melancholy  and  overwhelming  to  our  notions  as  this 
may  appear,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  stern  reality  of 
facts  will  prove  it.  The  instances  are,  I  think,  rare  where 
seduction,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  has  been  the  true 
means  of  turning  from  virtue's  path  ;  and  as  to  the  results  of 
the  arts  of  "Seducer,  Esq.,  boasting  over  his  exploits,"  so 
ranted  about  in  Dr.  Currau's  communication,  they  are  inap- 
preciable here,  at  all  events,  whatever  they  may  be  in  the 
favoured  spots  of  Dr.  Curran's  acquaintance,  where  "no 
country  village  or  town  is  without  him." 

Why  is  it  that  where  girls  are  most  congregated  together, 
in  factories  and  such  like,  that  they  fall,  and  fall  early  ?  "  Se- 
ducer, Esq.,''  with  all  his  supposed  insidious  arts, — "un- 
married, well-looking,  ever  on  the  qui  vice  to  betray  and  to 
destroy  "—would  with  greater  success  turn  his  attention  to 
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some  solitary  innocent,  whose  guilelessness  would  offer  him 
every  facility  for  the  exercise  of  his  cruel  and  insinuating  art. 
It  is  evident  that  the  systematic  seducer  has  nothing  to  say  to 
their  frequent  fall,  just  a3  in  the  case  of  widows  and  married 
women,  who  err  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  results. 

There  is  no  escaping  the  conviction  that  a  certain  want 
exists  in  some  female  minds  which,  either  with  or  without  the 
stimulus  of  evil  communications  by  fallen  and,  perhaps,  undis- 
covered associates,  leads  them  to  destruction  ;  and  notwith- 
standing every  care  on  the  part  of  parents,  the  downward 
tendency  will  develop  itself,  and  that  persistently.  It  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  tendency  is  a  persistent  one,  thorough 
and  heartfelt  reformation  being  almost  problematical.  There 
are  some  rare  exceptions  I  will  admit.  I  do  not  allude  to 
Buch  cases  as  when,  having  smarted  from  the  consequences  of 
her  evil  life  either  by  disease,  accident,  or  hardship,  one  will 
enter  a  reformatory,  which  affords  a  more  or  less  permanent 
asylum.  I  call  reformation  where  such  a  change  takes  place 
as  that  the  once  erring  can  be  trusted  to  herself,  and  who  has 
determined  to  abstain  from  a  life  of  degradation,  be  it  secret 
or  open.  Were  we  prepared  to  go  into  the  discussion  in  all 
its  bearings,  I  could  multiply  instances  not  only  by  the  dozen, 
but  by  the  hundred,  to  show  that  the  subtle  and  insidious 
advance  of  the  "  Seducer,  Esq.,"  in  the  stage  shape  represented 
by  your  theoretical  correspondent  was  not  an  element  of  de- 
struction. Let  us  take  a  few  stubborn  facts.  Some  time 
since,  in  order  to  substantiate  the  evidences  forced  upon  me. 
that  the  much-talked-of  and  elaborate  process  of  seduction 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  myth,  I  inquired  of  the  nurses  at- 
tached to  an  institution  which  admits  something  like  800 
annually  of  these  so-called  victims  of  seduction.  One  nurse, 
twenty-seven  years  attached  to  the  institution,  stated,  "  I  am 
ashamed  to  say  it  of  my  sex,  but  it  is  women  and  not  men 
that  do  the  mischief  and  lead  each  other  to  destruction,  and 
as  to  reformation,  during  my  long  experience,  and  on  con- 
sidering the  many  thousands  I  have  seen,  I  think  I  might  say 
I  only  know  of  about  six  cases  of  real  reformation, — thatis, 
women  who  subsequently  lived  correctly,  and  earned  their 
subsistence  honestly." 

"  I  have  known  women  who  have  been  fifteen  years  in  refor- 
matories, and  yet  at  the  end  give  way,  and  become  worse,  if 
possible,  than  ever. " 

Another  nurse,  of  nearly  twenty  years'  experience,  stated, 
"  The  great  evils  are  company  keeping,  bad  female  influence, 
and  drink  ;  as  to  reformation,  I  would  be  almost  afraid  to  say 
I  know  of  any  cases  really  reformed,  but  perhaps  half-a-dozen. 
I  know  of  women  who  still  come  to  this  institution  whom  I 
remember  when  I  first  came  here,  as  young  girls,  almost 
children." 

The  porter,  of  ten  years'  experience,  stated,  "He  does  not 
know  of  any  really  authentic  and  permanent  cases  of  refor- 
mation of  women  who  once  came  to  the  institution  that  have 
not  come  from  time  to  time  during  these  ten  years. " 

I  place  infinitely  more  reliance  on  statements  derived  from 
these  sources,  because  the  real  state  of  facta  would  be  known  to 
them,  than  on  the  sanguine  raports  of  clergy  or  of  good-natured 
patrons  of  reformatory  and  other  institutions.  I  by  no  means 
undervalue  these  asylums  as  of  a  certain  use  ;  but  that  they 
are  not  as  successful  as  might  be  supposed  arises  from  the 
same  moral  defect,  or  want  of  regulating  power,  which  im- 
pelled the  first  essay  in  vice,  and  which  continues  to  exist  en 
permanence. 

The  great  cause  of  the  fall  of  young  girls,  I  still  assert,  is 
female  influence.  Not  long  since  a  young  girl  of  sixteen 
stated  that  she  was  a  servant  in  a  respectible  family,  and 
made  acquaintance  witli  the  neighbouring  servant  girl,  who 
was  depraved  ;  the  latter  persuaded  the  younger  girl  to  stay 
out  one  evening,  and  brought  her  to  a  preconcerted  arranged 
place  of  meeting,  where,  when  the  victim  begged  to  bo  lot 
away,  her  female  seducer  absolutely  pnt  herself  against  the 
door  to  prevent  her  escape  ;  she  never  went  homo  afterwards, 
but  entered  on  an  evil  life. 

Another  girl,  of  seventeen,  stated  that  she  casually  mtde 
acquaintance  with  a  girl  already  fallen,  but  not  known  to  h«r  ; 
she  enticed  her  to  a  place  of  meeting,  plied  her  with  drink, 
and  the  victim  remembered  nothing  further  till  awaking  in 
the  morning  ;  her  female  seducer  dividing  tho  price  of  her 
ruin. 

Such  instances  could  he  endlessly  multiplied.  Female  in- 
fluence—sometimes  for  tho  sake  of  gain,  sometimes  for  tho 
sake  of  companionship,  sometimes  from  recklessness — is  the 
really  most  efficiout  cause  of  fall  ;  the  barrier  is  gradually  and 


insidiously  broken  down  by  an  unsuspected  source.  The 
moral  want  exists  which  renders  resistance  but  feeble  ;  or,  it 
may  be  so  far  deficient  as  to  make  the  tendency  irresistible, 
and  ono  bad  woman  is  more  dangerous  to  her  sex  than  100, 
aye,  500,  men. 

The  intoxicating  influence  of  the  love  of  dress  is  almost  ir- 
resistible. All,  except  the  very  lowest,  are  equally  subject  to 
its  spell  ;  if  the  virtuous,  the  educated,  and  the  intellectual 
are  so  influenced  by  it — as  we  know  they  are — surely  it  may 
reasonably  be  allowed  a  place  as  a  most  destructive  element 
with  the  weaker  and  the  more  imperfectly  trained. 

There  are  bad  women,  just  as  there  are  bad  boys  and  bad 
men  ;  at  the  school  and  at  the  college  ;  in  business  and  at 
professions,  are  there  not  bad  men  ?  To  put  it  in  plain  lan- 
guage, are  there  not  occasional,  though  exceptional,  liars,  dis- 
honest persons,  slanderers,  &c.  ?  Is  not  the  boy  that  is  a 
peculator  at  school  generally  so,  in  a  modified  degree,  when  a 
man  ?  Is  not  the  boy,  remarkable  at  school  for  untruthful- 
ness, the  same  often  in  manhood  ?  The  absurd  rhapsodies  of 
theorists  such  as  your  correspondent  are  calculated  to  do  much 
harm  in  reference  to  a  subject,  ethically  and  morally,  so 
difficult. 

Dr.  Curran,  in  remarking  on  my  letter,  asks  me  what  will  I 
say  to  a  heartrending  account  quoted  by  him  from  the  Times  1  I 
answer,  it  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  neither  he  nor  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  real  truth  of  the  facts 
stated.  It  seems  introduced  as  an  excuse  that  the  girl  "  was 
seduced  under  promise  of  marriage."  Not  the  slightest  ex- 
cuse, say  I  ;  should  the  thief  found  stealing  your  puree  be  the 
least  excused  if  he  had  been  told  that,  if  found  out,  he  would 
be  let  off  ?  She  parted  with  her  modesty  voluntarily,  and 
under  promise,  if  you  please.  Why  should  she  ?  Once  so, 
she  starts  on  the  wild  tempestuous  ocean  of  vice,  and  must 
risk  the  dangers.  As  to  Earls,  Chancery  barristers,  &c,  I 
take  it,  they  are  no  better  or  worse  than  other  men,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  position  and  affluence,  they  are  capital  scape- 
goats for  man  and  woman  kind  in  general. 

I  fear,  indeed,  Dr.  Curran,  in  writing  about  what  he  knows 
little  or  nothing  about,  has  ventured — 

"  Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders," 
"  Far  beyond  his  depth." 

As  to  statistics,  if  Dr.  Curran  will  kindly  give  his,  as  to 
the  "  heroes  " — "  that  we  all  know,"  he  says,  "  who  glory  in 
their  exploits,"  and  who  "  are  ever  on  the  qui  vive  to  betray 
and  destroy," — and  as  to  their  victims  also,  I  will  be  happy 
to  give  mine  based  on  facts,  startling  no  doubt,  but  not  so 
contrary  to  our  accepted  ideas  as  some  of  Dr.  Curran's  re- 
markable experiences,  of  which  I  have  seen  one  very  instruc- 
tive instance  recorded — Medical  Press,  April  7,  1869,  page 
286 — whero  the  Doctor,  when  called  to  a  case  of  puerperal 
convulsions,  finding  "a  rigid  and  unyielding  os  uteri,"  at 
once  applied  the  forceps,  and  delivered  the  woman. 

Alas,  poor  Irish  obstetricians,  here  is  a  lesson  for  you  from 
the  sister  kingdom — you  will  be  instructed. 

Alas  !  fathers,  mothers,  clergy,  practitioners,  one  and  all, 
the  mau-oater  lurks  about  your  villages  ;  the  "  Seducer,  Esq.," 
"  the  unmarried  well-looking  Esquire  is  on  tho  qui  vice  to 
betray  and  destroy,"  the  writer  from  England  says,  "  we  all 
know  him" — -fenum  in  comu—  take  care  of  him.  I  am 
satisfied,  nevertheless,  that  the  truly  modest  may  still  fear- 
lessly repeat — 

Sir  Knight,  I  feel  not  the  least  alarm, 

No  son  of  Erin  will  offer  me  harm  ; 

For,  though  they  low  woman  and  golden  store, 

Sir  Knight,  they  lovo  honour  and  virtue  more. 


Yours, 

-♦ 


Veritas. 


University  College  Students'  Christian  Association. — The 
annual  meeting  of  this  Association  was  held  on  Thursday 
evening,  Nov.  3rd.  About  forty  students  were  present.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  F.  T.  Roberta,  assistant-physician  to 
the  hospital,  who  gave  an  interesting  and  earnest  address  to 
the  students.  The  president,  Mr.  H.  J.  Benham,  who  we 
may  say,  has  just  taken  the  iirat  plaee  in  honours  in  anatomy, 
both  at  tho  College  and  th«  I'mversity,  then  briefly  explained 
the  objects  of  the  Assoeiation,  after  which  the  Ret.  l>r.  Stab- 
bing, Dr.  Gowers,  and  Messrs.  Smith,  Head,  Barlow,  and 
Maxwell  addressed  tho  meeting. 
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EARTH  CURRENTS. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Preece  contributes  an  interesting  article  to 
Nature  on  the  connection  that  exists  between  the  Aurora 
Borealis  and  that  great  apparent  rush  of  electricity  through 
the  crust  of  the  earth  which  eagerly  seizes  upon  the  easy 
paths  offered  to  the  passage  by  the  wires  of  the  telegraph, 
and  by  filling  them  with  electricity,  produces  what  are 
called  "  earth  currents,*'  or  "  deflections."  The  aurora  is 
always  accompanied  by  such  displays,  but  it.  is  rarely  in 
England  that  they  are  of  such  strength  as  to  absolutely 
break  down  telegraphic  communication.  The  earth  cur- 
rents of  October  24th  and  25th  have  only  been  equalled 
by  those  which  occurred  in  1859.  The  following  extracts 
from  the  diary  of  one  of  the  largest  telegraph  stations  in 
the  South  of  England  will  be  found  interesting  : — 

Oct.  24,  5.0  p.m.  Slight  deflections  on  all  long  circuits. 
„         5.30  Gradually  increasing. 

„        6.0  Very  strong ;   circuits   suspended  for 

ten  minutes. 
„        7.0  Gradually  increasing. 

„         8.15  All  circuits  right. 

Oct.  25,  3.0  Deflections,  which   have  been   inter- 

mittent all  day,  or  very  strong. 
„         3.30  Circuits  nearly  all  stopped. 

„        4.0  Working    through  on   some  circuits, 

but  slow. 
„         5.0  Deflections  increasing. 

„         5.45  On  again  ;  all  circuits  suspended. 

„         6.15  Deflections  decreasing  again. 

„  Circuits  clear. 

This  is  only  a  sample  of  what  occurred  simultaneously  all 
over  England,  and  probably  the  globe.  The  currents 
were  very  irregular  in  their  direction  and  very  variable  in 
their  strength.  Circuits  running  S.W.  to  N.E  are  usually 
most  powerfully  affected,  but  on  this  occasion  all  directions 
seemed  equally  affected.  Where  two  or  more  wires  run 
between  two  stations,  the  effect  of  these'currents  upon  the 
working  is  easily  remedied  by  substituting  the  second  wire 
for  the  earth  to  complete  the  circuit.  This  practice  was 
largely  adopted  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  last.  The  most 
striking  fact.observed  was  that  on  each  occasion  the  cur- 
rents ceased  when  the  auroral  display  commoiced.  I  have 
not  noticed  this  before,  probably  because  the  cessation  of 
the  one  phenomenon  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  other 
have  scarcely  ever  before  been  so  strongly  indicated. 


A  MONSTER  INFANT. 
Professor  Little  and  Williams,  of  the  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  gives   the  following  authentic  account  of  a 
monster  now  living  in  the   United  States,  and  subjected 
to  careful  examination  by  them. 

"  Two  perfectly  formed,  heads,  one  on  either  end  of  the 
spinal   column.     To  give  a  clear  idea  of  it,  just  suppose 
u  sever  the  bodies  of  two  men  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen  and  then  put  the  upper  paits  together,  and 
you  have  the  trunk  of  this  child.     From  the  occiput  of 
one  child  to  the  occiput  of  the  other,  there  is  a  continu- 
ous spine,  in  a  direct  line.     Upon  one  side,  and  directly 
in  the  centre  of  the  trunk,  were  perfectly  developed  hips, 
thighs,  legs  and  feet.     They  are  in  nice  proportion  to  the 
body  of  either  child.     On  the  opposite  side  there  is  one 
large,  imperfectly  formed  leg,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  the  consolidation  of  two  legs.     There  are  eight  toes  on 
this  limb,  two  of  which  have   the  appearance  of  great 
toes,  being  much  larger  than  the  others.  Each  has  a  well- 
formed  head,  good  features,  good  chest,  gool  arms  and 
hands,   lung,  heart,  liver,  and    stomach.      Between  the 
perfectly  formed  limbs,   and  properly  situated  are  the 
anus  and  sexual  organ  in  common.     The  lower  portion 
of  the  bowels,   the  bladder,  and,  perhaps,  the  kidneys, 
are   in  common.     All    the    other  organs)  are   separate. 
There  wa3  but  one  umbilical  cord  and   one    placenta. 
The  length  of    the    body   is    twenty   inches,    and    the 
umbilicus  is  central  in   the  abdomen,   and  equi-distant 
from  each  head.     It  nurses  well  at  both  ends,  and,  when 
first  exhibited  to  the  party,  one  child  was  asleep  and  the 
other  was  crying.     While  the   physicians  were  making 
their   examinations,  both  cried,  but  a  few  minutes  after 
the  one  which  was  crying  first  went  to  sleep,  while  the 
other  remained  awake.     When  either  head  would  cry,  the 
perfect  leg  which  was  nearer  to  that  head  kicked   and 
drew  up,  while  the  leg  nearest  the  other  head  remained 
quiet.     When  either  cried,  the  toes  on  the  imperfect  foot 
would  move,  but  the  limb  remained   stationary.     Both 
heads  nurse  well,  and  the  child,  or  rather  children,  are  in 
excellent  health.     The   physicians  could   see  no  reason 
why  it,  or  they,  should  not  live.     The  mother  is  doing 
well.     There  was  no  physician  present  at  the  birth,  aud 
the  labour  pains  lasted  only  15  minu 


ST.  PANCRAS  BOARD  OF  GUARDIANS. 
A  public   inquiry  instituted  by  the -St.  Pancras  board 
of  guardians  was  held  at  the  vestry  hall  recently  for  the 
purpose  of    investigating  charges  which   had  been  pre- 
ferred by  Mr.  James  Watkins,  a  member  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  against  Dr.  Hill,  medical  officer  of  the  work- 
house, of  vaccinating  children  in  bad  health,  and  charging 
fees  for  them  as  successful  examinations.     A  report   was 
read  which  Dr.  Hill  had  made  to  the  Poor-law  Board  in 
reply  to  the  allegations  that  numerous  complaints  had 
been  made  of  the  indiscriminate  manner  in  which  children 
had  been  vaccinated.     No  such  complaints,  Dr.  Hill  said, 
had  been  made  to  him  ;    he  had  always  used  the  greatest 
care  in  examining  the  children  before  vaccination  ;  and, 
when  re-vaccination  was  found  necessary,  care  was  always 
taken  that  the  children  were  in  a  proper  state  of  health. 
A  man  named  M'Donald  who  had  stated  that  his  six 
children  had  been  vaccinated  without  his  consent,  al- 
though four  of  them  had  been  previously  vaccinated,  re- 
fused to  attend  and  give  evidence,  stating  that  he  should 
only  be  satisfied  with  a  Poor-law  inquiry.     A  statement 
of  the  facts  having  been  made  by  Dr.  Hill,  a  resolution 
was  pased  to  the  effect  that  the  board  were  satisfied  that 
Dr.  Hill  has  performed  his  duty,  and  acquitted  him  of  all 
blame  in  the  case  of  M'Donald.     Other  cases  were  subse- 
quently investigated  with  similar  results. 


<£Ie:mtttjj5. 

Discovery  of  Anaesthetics. 

Thk  greatest  delusion  of  modern  times  is  the  belief  that 
Wells,  and  Morton,  and  Simpson,  were  the  discoverers  of 
anaesthesia.  Proofs  are  produced  almost  every  day  that  anaes- 
thetic agents  were  known  years  and  centuries  before.  Even 
Origen  is  quoted  as  having  written,  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  : 
"  When  the  doctors  wish  to  kill  or  burn  people,  they  give  a 
certain  drink,  which  makes  them  sleep  profoundly,  so  that 
they  become  senseless  and  thus  feel  nothing."  *  Perhaps  we 
had  as  well  end  all  vexatious  controversy  by  putting  a  serious 
face  on  Professor  Simpson's  facetia,  and  dating  the  discovery 
in  Eden,  when  Adam  endured  exsection  of  a  rib  while  under 
anaesthetic  influence. 

Jesting  aside,  we  see  no  use  in  exhuming  every  old  savan 
who  made  a  hap-hazard  or  enigmatical  suggestion  on  this 
subject,  and  crowning  him  with  the  glory  of  a  grand  discovery. 
The  application  to  human  purposes  is  the  point  of  value.  What 
honour  is  there  in  proposing  without  attempting  action  ?  To 
conceive  a  grand  idea  and  suffer  it  to  die  in  the  womb  of  the 
brain  without  practical  application,  is  a  very  doubtful  honour. 
How  many  thousands  of  persons  suggested  and  believed  that 
the  earth  was  a  sphere,  before  Columbus  proved  it  ?  And  how 
many  conjectured  and  proposed  that  lightning  was  electricity 
before  Franklin  brought  the  spark  from  the  cloud  to  his 
knuckle  ?  The  true  heroes  of  science  are  those  who  do  the 
work.  Wells,  Morton,  Jackson,  Simpson — let  them  all  be 
immortalized  ;  and  let  us  not  endeavour  to  tarnish  their  laurels 
by  giving  to  the  musty  and  misty. — Pacific  Medical  and  Surgi- 
cal Journal. 

* "  Quandovolunt  medici  ineidere  aliquos,  vel  urere,  dan  eis  bibere 
aliquem  potum,  quifacit  eos  profunda  donaire,  ita  quod  amentes  fiant 
et  sic  non  sentiant." 
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Cure  for  Sleep-Walking. 

A  learned  Professor  of  Florence  has  discovered  that  a  cop- 
per wire,  wrapped  around  the  leg  of  a  sleep-walker  on  going  to 
bed,  and  left  to  extend  to  the  floor,  will  prevent  him  from  in- 
dulging in  his  ordinary  pastime.  He  explains  the  result  on 
electrical  principles.  We  can  readily  imagine  that  a  sensitive 
person,  such  as  sleep-walkers  are,  would  be  kept  from  passing 
into  the  somnambulic  condition  by  a  diverticulum  of  that  kind. 
Many  persons,  not  sleep-walkers,  would  not  sleep  at  all  with  a 
wire  coiled  about  their  legs.  The  hint,  however,  is  a  good 
one.  It  is  probable  that  sleep-walking  occurs  only  in  very 
sound  sleep.  Anything,  therefore,  which  tends  to  prevent 
sound  sleep,  militates  against  tho  somnambulic  manifestations. 
Unusual  mental  or  physical  impressions,  made  on  going  to  rest, 
are  calculated  to  have  that  effect.  A  person  anxious  to  rise 
early,  and  fearful  of  over-sleeping  himself,  will  lie  awake  half 
the  night.  There  is  some  relation  between  sleep-walking  and 
nightmare,  both  as  to  causation  and  prevention.  Error  of 
digestion  may  produce  them,  as  a  hard  bed  may  cure.  We 
have  no  doubt  the  wire  would  be  as  good  against  one  as  against 
the  other.  Perhaps  a  tarred  rope  would  answer  the  purpose. 
Or  what  if  the  patient  were  to  go  to  bed  with  his  boots  on  ? — 
Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

Benal  Abscess,  discharging  externally  for  six  years. 

The  following  case  is  reported  by  J.  Stockton  Hough,  M.D  , 
late  Resident  Physician  to  Philadelphia  Hospital,  in  the 
American  Jour nal  of  the  Medical  Sciences. 

C.  B.,  ret.  forty-seven,  was  admitted  into  the  Surgical  Ward 
of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  March  17,  18G9,  at  which  time 
she  suffered  from  a  discharge  of  pus  from  an  opening  in  the 
right  lumbar  region,  just  above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  supposed 
to  be  due  to  the  necrosis  of  the  last-named  bone.  No  other 
diagnosis  had  been  made  until  the  post-mortem  examination 
revealed  the  nature  of  the  affection. 

She  had  been  blind  for  eight  years.  At  the  time  of  admis- 
sion she  had  also  an  ulcer  on  her  leg,  which  was  healed  in  five 
days.  After  this  the  quantity  discharged  from  the  abscess  in- 
creased six  ounces  per  day.  She  had  not  been  confined  to  her 
bed  until  she  came  into  the  hospital.  No  difficulty  in  passing 
her  water  until  the  last  two  days. 

This  discharge  of  pus  had  been  constant,  though  variable  in 
quantity  for  a  period  of  six  weeks,  increasing  the  last  month. 
She  died  from  pure  exhaustion,  four  months  after  her  admis- 
■  ion. 

The  post-mortem  examination  revealed  no  other  lesion  than 
that  of  the  kidney  on  the  right  side,  which  was  enlarged,  and 
contained  numerous  abscesses,  in  one  of  which  was  found  a 
triangular  calculus,  about  the  size  of  a  walnut.  The  fistulous 
opening .  was  not  direct,  but  quite  oblique,  admitting  a  fine 
probe,  which  probably  struck  the  calculus  and  gave  the  impres- 
sion that  the  bone  was  exposed,  which  led  to  the  error  in  diag- 
nosis. It  is  exceedingly  rare  to  find  abscess  of  the  kidney  dis- 
charging externally  for  so  protracted  a  period. 

Case  of  Congenital  Absence  of  Uterus  and  Ovaries. 

Dr.  S.  Hertz,  reports  this  case  in  the  American  Journal  of 
the  Medical  Sciences. 

Miss  ]].,  set,  forty,  unmarried,  had  always  enjoyed  good 
health  till  within  the  last  year  of  her  life.  A  few  months 
previous  to  her  death  she  came  under  my  care  for  a  slight  dys- 
peptic disorder,  which,  on  close  examination,  proved  to  be  due 
to  compression  of  tho  stomach  consequent  upon  an  enormously 
enlarged  cancerous  liver.  There  was  nothing  in  the  patient's 
general  appearance  indicative  of  serious  trouble,  and  had  not 
physical  signs  revealed  the  condition  of  the  liver,  it  would  not 
have  been  suspected.  From  the  time  she  first  sought  medical 
aid  up  to  the  time  of  her  death,  throe  months  afterwards, 
there  was  little  in  the  patient's  general  aspect  to  occasion 
alarm,  except  the  dyspnoea  occasioned  by  the  enlarged  live]'. 

The  m   examination  made   by  my   friends,    Drs. 

r,  Darby,  and  myself,  showed  tho  liver  to  be  greatly  en- 
■!  by  cancerous  deposit  ;  stomach  and  in  M  from 

any  deposit  ;  kidneys  Somewhat  enlarged  and   indurated.      The 
chief  point  of  interest,  however,  was  a  compi  of  the 

\iterus   and   ovaries.     The  vagina  was  normal,  both  as  ri 
length  and  capacity,  terminating  above  in   a  cul-de-sac.     The 
clit  iris  was  well  developed,  together  with  tint  labia  and  mons 
veneris.     The  breasts  wire   large  ami  plump,  the  wb 
tertial  aspect  attested  tho  attributes  of  a  well-formed  woman. 


Fibro-Cystic  Disease  of  the  Ovary,  with  post-mortem 
Examination.     By  S.  I.  Blatchly,  M.  D. 

In  the  early  part  of  April,  1866,  I  was  called  to  see  Mrs. 
M.,  in  consultation  with  my  friend,  Dr.  Strause.  She  reported 
some  enlargement  in  the  left  iliac  region,  which  had  existed 
for  about  two  years. 

On  examination  we  decided  the  case  to  be  one  of  ovarian 
enlargement,  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  Nothing 
special  occurred  in  the  case,  except  a  gradual  enlargement,  for 
some  three  years,  when  I  was  hastily  summoned  to  the  patient 
again,  and  found  her  in  the  most  extreme  agony.  She  said 
the  tumour  had  broken,  and  she  could  feel  tho  water  moving 
in  her  bowels  whenever  she  turned,  and  could  not  feel  the 
tumour  any  more.  Very  great  paiu,  tenderness,  tension,  and 
distension  now  existed,  which  precluded  deep  pressure  on 
digital  examination.  Treated  the  case,  for  the  time,  as  one  of 
peritoneal  inflammation.  In  fivo  or  six  days  the  patient  had 
much  improved,  and  now  with  some  difficulty  I  could  dis- 
cover the  tumour,  much  smaller  than  before,  and  somewhat 
flaccid.  Soon  the  tumour  began  to  enlarge,  and  nineteen  days 
after  the  first  rupture  a  second  took  place,  with  a  recurrence 
of  all  the  unpleasant  symptoms  as  detailed  before.  I  again 
treated  her  as   before,  with  like  good  effects. 

She  now  had  a  short  respite  from  her  extreme  suffering,  of 
three  to  four  weeks,  after  which  the  cyst  again  gradually  filled, 
insomuch  as  to  require  paracentesis  that  some  relief  might  be 
obtained,  which  was  performed  in  the  line  of  the  linea  alba, 
and  six  quarts  of  fluid  removed,  giving  temporary  ease.  The 
cyst  rapidly  filled  again,  and  the  trocar  introduced  at  the  same 
point  as  before,  but  this  time  failed  to  enter  the  cyst,  and  the 
instrument  giving  the  impression  of  passing  into  a  fibrous  body. 
Still  hoping  to  relieve  her  sufferings,  I  again  inserted  my 
trocar  into  the  left  iliac  region  and  drew  off  live  quarts  of 
fluid.  The  right  side  not  lessening  in  proportion,  after  a  few 
days  I  introduced  the  trocar  into  tho  right  iliac  region  and 
removed  about  eight  quarts  more  of  fluid.  During  all  this 
time  there  was  evidence  of  more  or  less  irritation  and  probable 
inflammation. 

She  gradually  sank,  and  died  in  a  few  days. 

Post-mortem  nine  hours  after  death. — In  presenco  of  Dr. 
Strause,  Cary,  and  Sharp.  The  tumour  was  of  fibrous  character 
with  numerous  cysts  of  various  sizes,  containing  dark  bloody 
serum.  On  breaking  up  the  adhesions  beeweeu  the  tumour 
and  the  peritoneum,  the  tumour,  intestines,  spleen,  pancreas, 
portion  of  liver,  and  stomach,  were  found  agglutinated  iu  one 
general  mass. 

On  removing  tho  tumour  as  best  I  could,  and  tracing  it 
to  its  origin,  it  was  found  to  havo  originated  in  the  left  ovary 
and  Fallopian  tube.  Tho  ovary  was  broken  down  in  its  cen- 
tral portion,  and  contained  bloody  pus.  The  fundus  of  tho 
uterus  was  somewhat  enlarged,  and* contained  in  its  structure 
two  fibrous  tumours,  1  j  and  h  inch  in  diameter. 

At  tho  entrance  of  the  left  fallopian  tube  thcro  was  a  small 
sac  of  black  grumous  matter,  and  midway  in  the  uterine  canal 
there  was  complete  stricture  ;  right  ovary  somewhat  di» 
omentum  almost  entirely  absorbed,  and  the  vessels  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  completely  obliterated  ;  liver  studded  over  with 
small  hard  bodies  Of  bony  consistence  ;  gall  bladder  largely 
distended  ;  spleen  and  pancreas  healthy,  but  completely  ad- 
herent  to   the  diseased  structure  ;  kidneys   normal  ;   bladder 

somewhal  const  rioted  ;  small  and  large  intestines  so  completely 
imbedded  in  the  tumour  I  could  not  separate  them  ;  lungs 
sound.      The  extensive    adhesions  in    the  ease    were,  no  doubt, 

the  result  of  the  spontaneous  rupturing  of  the  cyst,  thereby 

causing  more  or  less  inllamniat  ion,  which  resulted  in  tho 
remarkable     and     extensive      adhesions.        The    /< 

developments  in  this  ea^e,  together  with  the  phenomena 
following  tho  spontaneous  rupturing  of  tho  oyat,  would 
seem  to  emtraindicate  any  operation  for  the  successful 
removal  of  the  tumour,  after  Buch  rupturing  had  taken  place, 
oh  as  tie'  iullammation  consequent   on   the  opera!  ion,  as 

also  en  the  rupturing  of  tho  cy«t,  would  compromise  the  life 
of  tho  subject.— American  Journal  of  (he  Medical  ScUnccs, 
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Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England. — The  following 
gentlemen,  having  passed  the  required  examinations  for  the 
diploma,  were  duly  admitted  Members  of  the  College  at  meet- 
ings of  the  Court  of  Examiners  on  the  15th  and  16th  inst. : — 
Wiliiam  Allnutt,  L.S.A.,  Portsea  ;  George  P.  Applin,  Addis- 
combe  ;  George  Ernest  Archer,  Feltwell;  Norfolk ;  James  B. 
Ball,  Dublin  ;  William  Beatson,  Camberwell ;  *  J.  Edwin 
Brooks,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  Silverdale  ;  W.  F.  K.  B 
L.S.A;  John  E.  B.  Burroughs,  Lee,  Kent  ;  John  S.  Clarke, 
Liverpool  ;  William  E.  Crowther,  Hobart  Town  ;  William 
T.  P.  Dougla3,  M.B.  Cantab,  Banbury,  Oxon  ;  Francis  H. 
Drake,  Pontrefact ;  Edward  B.  Evans,  Swansea ;  Hugh  C. 
Fox,  LS.A.,  Stoke  Newington ;  George  C.  Franklin,  Lei- 
cester ;  William  Garratt,  Madras  ;  Charles  Gosse,  Adelaide, 
South  Australia  ;  George  J.  Gray,  Stunehouse  ;  William 
Hammond,  Howden,  Yorkshire  ;  Michael  Harris,  Hackney  ; 
liichard  Hanison,  St.  Lawrence  road  ;  T.  Scoresby  Jackson, 
M.B.  Edin.,  Whitby,  Yorkshire  ;  William  J.  Johnson,  Work- 
sop, Notts;  Robert  Jolly,  M.D.  and  F.R.C.S.  Edin.,  Bir- 
mingham ;  Frederick  G.  Larkin,  Hoath,  near  Canterburv  ; 
*  A.  E.  B.  Love,  L.S.A.,  Vauxhall  bridge  road;  HYnry  C. 
Martin,  M.l>.  Edin.,  Reigate,  Surrey ;  Henry  Morris,  Queen's 
terrace  ;  Malcolm  A.  Morris,  Twickenham  ;  John  H.  Mum- 
mery, Cavendish  place  ;  William  1£  Noott,  L  S.A.,  Cardi- 
gan ;  »  Edward  W.  Orton,  L.R.C.P.  Edin.,  Coleshill,  War- 
wickshire ;  Henry  D.  Palmer,  Olney,  Bucks  ;  William 
Ritchie,  M.D.,  Dublin  ;  Eleazar  B.  Roche,  Norwich  ;  Charles 
Lyon  Yasc-y,  L.R.C.P.,  Cavendish  place;  George  E.  Walker, 
Quorndon,  Leicestershire  ;  Henry  Wotton,  Plymouth.  Seven 
other  candidates  were  examined  on  the  above-named 
but  failed  to  satisfy  the  Court,  and  were  refeired  for  a  period 
of  six  months'  further  professional  study. — [  *  Passed  in  Sur- 
gery at  previous  meetings  of  the  Court,  and,  having  sub- 
sequently obtained  medical  qualifications  recognised  by  the 
1         j  e,  were  admitted  Members.  ] 

University  of  London.— Pass  List—  Second  M.B.  Exami- 
nation.— First D  lias.  St.  (I 
Hospital  ;  John  Mitchell  Bruce,  M.A.,  University  of  Aber- 
deen ;  William  Frederick  Richardson,  Joliu  DeLiefde,  Arthur 
William  Smith,  Guy's  Hospital  ;  Charles  Henry  Carter,  B.A. 
James  Pearson  Irvine,  B.A.,  B.Sj.,  Richard  Lawton  Roberts, 
University  College  ;  John  Curnow,  King's  College  ;  Charles 
Henry  Joubert,  St.  May's  Hospital  ;  Frederick  Pollard,  St. 
Thomas's  Hospital — Second  Division :  Charles  Taylor  Aveling, 
St  Thomas's  Hospital  ;  Ashley  William  Barrett.  Loudon  Hos- 
pital ;  Alfred  Cotterill,  Alfred  Thomas  Gibbings,  Charles 
Tanfifild  Vachell,  William  Bench  Whitniore,  K'ug's  College  ; 
James  Alfred  Harris,  Edinb.  Univ.  and  R.  Coll.  of  Surg.  ; 
"Walter  George  Lowe,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  ;  Rushton 
Parker,  William  Price,  Alfred  Shewen,  University  College. 

The  late  Miss  Eleanora  Atherton,  of  Quay  street,  Manches- 
ter and  of  Great  James  street,  Middlesex,  has  left  the  follow- 
ing charitable  bequests  to  medical  institutions  : — £1,000  to  St. 
Mary's  Hospital,  Quay  street,  Manchester  ;  £1,000  to  the 
Manchester  Royal  Infirmary  and  Dispensary  ;  and  £500  each 
to  the  Eye  Infirmary,  Manchester  ;  Asylum  for  Idiots,  Earls- 
wood  ;  Royal  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Putney  ;  and  the  British 
Home  for  Incurables,   Clapham  rise. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  will  be  delivered  at  the  Hospital  for 
Women,  Soho  square,  on  successive  Thursday  evenings  during 
the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March  to  practitioners 
and  students.  Dr.  Protheroe  Smith  will  lecture  on  "Flexions, 
Tortions,  and  Displacements  of  the  Uterus,-'  Dr.  Alfred 
Meadows  on  "Uterine  Hyperemia,"  and  Mr.  Christopher. 
Heath  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Breast."  Students  may  obtain 
cards  of  admission  on  application  to  the  Secretary  at  the  Hos- 
pital. Medical  Practitioners  will  be  admitted  on  presenting 
their  card. 

East  London  Hospital  for  Children.— This  institution  has 
received  most  timely  help  by  a  donation  of  £1,000  from  G.  H. 
Had  it  not  been  for  this  liberal  gift  the  committee  would  have 
been  compelled  to  sell  stock  to  meet  current  exqenses,  and  so 
encroach  upon  a  sum  of  £1,500  set  aside  as  the  commencement 
of  a  fund  for  erecting  a  new  hospital. 


NOTICES     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Correspoxdexts  requiring  a  reply  in  this  column,  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  make  use  of  a  distinctive  signature  or  initials,  and 
avoid  the  practics  of  signing  themselves  "  Reader,"  "  Subscriber," 
"Old  Subscriber,"  &e.  Out  of  thousands  of  such  persons  itmay  cause 
enquiries  so  signed,  on  very  van  >us  subjects  much  confusion. 

***  We  must  also  request  our  Correspondents  to  write  only  on  one  side 
of  tho  paper  and  in  legible  characters.  "We  are  often  compelled  to  con- 
sign XS3.  to  the  waste-paper-basket  merely  beci use  it  is  illegible. 

Correspoxdexts  not  answered  in  the  current  Number  are  requested 
to  look  to  the  Notices  the  following  week. 

To  Subscribers.— The  publisher  has  received  a  Post-office  Order  for 
■it  the  name  or  address  of  the  sender,  who  would  oblige 
by  forwarding  it  to  the  London  office,  that  credit  for  the  amount  may 
be  tuven,  and  a  receipt  sent. 

Dp..  Boltox.— Enclosure  received.  The  gentleman  named  is  duly 
qualitied  and  registered.  This  answer  has  been  forwarded  to  the  ad- 
dress whence  the  enquiry  emana 

;aper  Decisions  in  America.— 1.  Any  person  who  takes  a 
paper  regularly  from  the  post-office— whether  directed  to  his  name  or 
another's,  or  whether  he  has  subscribed  or  not  -is  resp  nsible  for  the 
payment.  2.  If  a  person  orders  his  paper  discontinued,  be  must  pay  all 
arrearages,  or  the  publisher  may  e  ntinu-  to  send  it  until  payment  is 
made,  and  collect  the  whole  amount,  whether  the  paper  is  taken  from 
the  office  or  not  3.  The  courts  have  decided  that  refusing  to  take 
newspapers  and  periodicals  from  the  past-office,  or  removing  and  leav- 
ing them  uncalled  for,  is  prima  fatie  evidence  of  intentional  fraud. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  LONDON  SOCIETIES. 
Friday,  the  25th. 
Clinical  Society.— 3J  p.m.  Mr.  Brudeuell  Carter  :  "  Case  of  presumed 
Injury  to  the  Cil  I  >in  a  Blow."     Mr.  Durham:    'Re- 

markable Case  of  us  Fraeuire  of  Femur."  Dr.  Wiltshire  : 

"  On  Paroxysmal  Hsemituria."     Dr.  Handheld  Jones  :  "  A  Query 
as  to  the  B  .'■  cutaneous  Injections."    Dr.  Silver:    "On 

the  Use  of  Veratruni  Viride  in  Acute  Rheumatism  '' 
Qibkett  Microscopical  Club.—  S  p.m.  Mr.  Wm.  Ackland  :  "  Notes  on 
a  New  Selenite  Polarising  Film."    A  Practical  Demonstration  in 
Microscopical  Injection. 

Moxday,  the2Sth. 
Medical  Society.—  8  p.m.  Ordinary  Meeting. 


VACANCIES. 
Cork  North  Charitable   Infirmary.—  House-Surgeon,    and    Resident 
Aymthecarv.    Salary  £100,  with  apartments,  &e.    (See  advertisement). 
Lincoln  County  Hospital.— Assistant  Medical  Officer.      Salary  £120, 
with  lioird  and  residence. 

one,  London.— District  Medical  Oilier.     Salary  £  I 
j  Union.— Assistant   Medical  Ulfieer.      Salary  £S0  first 
year,  £10 j  the  second,  wit'a  board  and  residence. 

un  Union.— Two  Medical  Officers.  For  the  Muk-r  district,  at 
£48  per  annum,  with  extra  fees,  and  for  the  Pebworth  district.  Salary 
£12,  wit'. 

Guilsborough  Union.— Medical  Officer.      Salary  £35,  with  extra  fees. 
.;ort  Infirmary.— Assistant  House-Surgeon.     Salary  £j0,  with 
board. 


BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  .IrtND  MEDICAL  JOUBNALS  RECEIVED. 

Dr.  Sysori's  Pamphlet  on  the  Oont  i~iou-5  Diseases  Act. 

Irregularitat  und  Krankheitender  Zaine.    By  Henry  Sewill,  M.RC.S. 

Odd  Hliowers.    By  Carriblier.    London  :  Kerby  and  Son. 

The  Physiological  and  Medical  Aspect  of  Beware  Irrigation.  By 
Alfred  Carpenter,  M.D.    London  ;  Robert  Hardwicke. 

Una  Visita  Agli  Ospedali  di  Londra.     By  Dr.  C.  Mazzoni. 

Experiments  on  some  Infusions  of  the  Pharmacopoeia.  By  J.  B. 
Barnes. 

American  Journal  o:'  the  Medical  Sciences;  Woodhull's  Weekly 
New  York ;  New  York  Medical  Journal ;  Glasgow  Med.  Journ.  ;  The 
Chemist ;  New  York  Med.  Gaz. ;  and  Boston  Med.  Journ. 

Marked  Newspapers. — The  Observer  ;  Kxeter  Gazette  ;  Coventry 
Herald  ;  Scarborough  Gazette  ;  Mansfield  Times  ;  Lincoln  Journal  ; 
Cardiff  Times. 

« 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Ashe,  Isaac,  A.B.,^fe.,  Ch.M.T.C.D.,  Visiting  and  Consulting  Phv- 
sician  to  the  County  Donegal  Lunatic  Asylum;  8urgeon  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Donegal  Artillery  Militia ;  Physician  to  the  Let- 
terkenny  District  Fever  Hospital,  and  to  the  Letterkenny  Dispen- 
sary and  Constabulary. 

BacmgIrtxer,  J.   R  ,  Resident  Acconeheur  to  King's  College  Hos- 

Campbell,  A.  C,  M.B.,  L-R.CS.Ed.,  Surgeon  for  the  West  District  of 
the  Dundee  Royal  Inlirmary  and  Dispensary. 

Chittexdex,  C.  P.  D.,  L.R.C.P.,  Resident  Obstetrical  Officer  at 
Charing  Cross  Hospital. 

Cbeax,  Richard,  L.K.P.C.P.I.,  L.R.C.S.I.,  House  Surgeon  at  the 
Clayton  Hospital  and  Waketleld  General  Dispensary. 

Ccbrax,  J.  Warm?,  L.K.Q.C  P.,  L.M..  ftc,  Poor-law  Medical  Officer 
fur  the  Mansflcld  "Wood:.  '  of  the  Mansfield  Union. 

Greexe,  W.,  L.R.C.P.L.,  M.RC.S.,  Hottse-Snrgeon  to  the  Queen 
Adelaide's  Dispensary,  Bethnal  green  rood,  Loudon. 

Hayes,  T.  C,  LS.A,  House-Physiciau  to  King's  College  Hospital. 

Holmes,  Dr.  H.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Dunamanagh  Dispensary  Dis- 
trict of  the  Strabane  Union,  Co.  Tyrone. 

Hughes,  W.  R.,  L.R.C.3.I.,  Assistant  House-Surgeon  at  the  Birken- 
head Borough  Hospital. 

Lett,  F.,  L.R.C.P.Ed.,  M.RC.S.E.,  Junior  House-Surgeon  to  the 
Royal  Free  Hospital,  Gray's-inn  road. 


&to  p*tot  %pm  mti,  mttiOm  Mwttim . 


Nov.  23,  1870. 


Little,  W.,  LECP,  M.R.C.S.,  Senior  House-Surgeon  to  the  Liverpool 

Southern  Hospital. 
Noakes,  8.  S.,  Resident  Medical  Officer  at  Charing-cross  Hospital. 
Robinson,  J.  D.,  Resident  Surgical  Officer  at  Charing-cro3s  Hospital. 
RorE,  H.  J.,  M.R.C.S.,  House-Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital. 
Westmoreland,  J.,  Medical  Officer  No.  4  District  of  the  Manchester 

Union. 


a6ta 

Allfrey— Smith.— On  the  10th  inst.,  at  the  Parish  Church,  Maidstone, 
Charles  Henry  Allfrey,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.,  of  St.  Mary's  Cray,  to 
Emily  Maiden,  daughter  of  Thomas  Heckstall  Smith,  F.R.C.S.E. 

Sinclaib— Walton.— On  the  15th  inst,  at  Dalton-in-Furness,  William 
Sinclair,  M.D.,  of  Barrow-in-Furness,  to  Mary,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Henry  N.  Walton,  of  Ireleth,  Lancashioe. 


Franks.— On  the  15th  inst.,  in  London,    Moses    Franks,    M.R.C.S., 

aged  68. 
Roberts.— On  the  9th  inst.,  Dr.  Wm.  Lloyd  Roberts,  of  the  Hospital, 

Festiniog,  aged  26. 
Tubbs.— On  the  nth  inst.,  in  London,  William  John  Tubbs,   Surgeon, 

of  Upwell,  Cambridgeshire,  aged  59. 


S&fcertiaattmte. 


TNDIA  MEDICAL  SERVICE.— Notice  is  hereby  given 
JL  that,  consequent  on  information  received  from  the  Government  of 
India,  it  has  been  determined  not  to  hold  an  examination  in  February 
1871,  for  admission  to  the  Indian  Medical  Service. 

T.  T.  PEARS,  Major-General,  Military  Secretary. 
India  Office,  18th  November,  1670. 


COWv  NORTH  CHARITABLE  INFIRMARY.— The 
Trustees  will,  at  their  meeting  on  MONDAY,  12th  DECEMBER 
next,  proceed  to  the  Election  of  a  HOUSE  SURGEON  and  RESID  KNT 
APOTHECARY.  Salary  £100  per  annum,  with  apartments,  fire,  light, 
and  attendance.  "■ 

Testimonials   and  qualifications  of  applicants  to  be  addressed  to 
W.  H.  LYONS,  Esq.,  J. P.,  Treasurer,  North  Infirmary,  on^or  before  12 
o'clock,  on  the  day  of  election. 
Personal  attendance  of  candidates  required. 
Signed  by  Order, 

S.  O'SULLIVAN,  M.D.,  Acting  Secretary. 

LABELS    CUT    BY    MACHINERY. 


ADHESIVE  FOR  MARKING  GOODS,  Is.  per  1000  : 
Dispensing  or  Chemical,  2d.  per  100,  kept  in  stock  ;  with  Name 
and  Address,  2s.  per  1000;  Mixture,  Pills,  &c.,  equally  moderate.  Ad 
assortment  of  Labels  of  all  trades.    Contracts  with  large  consumers. 

J.  CROSS  AND  SON,  Engravers,  Steam  Machine  Printers,  Litho- 
raphers  and  Stationers,  18  Holborn-Hill,  E.C.— Established  1813. 

%[}t    ^xf&mmvti    (Matte ; 

OR,     WEEKLY     REGISTER 

FOR    GENTLEMEN   REQUIRING  ASSISTANTS, 

AND  FOR  ASSISTANTS  SEEKING  APPOINTMENTS. 


"WTarrted'  by  a  steady  Assistant,  unqualified,   accus- 

*  *      tomed  to  Club,  Union,  and  Private  Practice,  an  engagement  to 

Dispense,  Visit  and  attend  ordinary  cases  of  Midwifery.     Satisfactory 

references  given. — Address,  W.,  58  Pendre,  Car<" 


A  Dispenser  is  seeking  Employment  either  with  a 
"■  Medical  Gentleman  or  in  a  Public  Institution.  Is  capable  of  at- 
tending Midwifery. — H.  S.,  Post-office,  Christchurch,  Hants. 

\y  anted,  an  Assistant,  chiefly  to  Dispense,  but  compe- 
'  '    tent  to  attend  a  case  of  Midwifery,  and  visit  if  required. — Ad.  i  rats, 
mg  carte  de  visite,  and  amount  of  salary  requirod,  to  A.  B.  C, 
Tost-office,  Wolverhampton. 

Wanted,  an  Assistant,  not  under  twenty-five,  who  is 
* '    a  neat  and  accurate  Dispenser,  able  to  Visit  and  attend  Midwifery. 
Unexceptionable  references  required.    Salary  £40  per  annum,    and  a 
ccmfortable  home. — Address,  F.  E.  Ryott,  Newbury. 

W anted  by  the  Advertiser,  aged  twenty-eight  years, 
T '      accustomed  to  the  routine  of  Club,  Colliery,  and  Private  Practice, 
SAOOoeheur,  a  situation  as  general  Assistant,  either  in-  or  out- 
door,—Medicus,  Post-office  Box,  near  Chippenham. 

Wanted,   an  In-door  Aesistantship.    Salary  of  no  ob- 
ject whatever,   a  comfortable  home  and  a  good  insight  into 
general  practice  being  the  only  requisites.— Addioss,  F,  A.  F.,  Pott- 
oilice,  Stony  Stratford,  Bucks. 


USEFUL  COMPANION.— Wanted,  by  the  Daughter  of  a 
Respectable  Tradesman,  a  Situation  as  Useful  Companion,  aged 
S3.— A.  Z.,  Mrs.  Haines,  42  Crowndale  road,  London,  N.W. 


HALF      A      MILLION 

nAS  BEEN  PAID  BY  THE 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE  ASSOCIATION, 

COMPENSATION  FOR  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 
(RIDING,    DRIVING,    WALKING,    HUNTING,    &c.) 

AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OF  £3  TO  £6  5s.  INSURES  £1,000  AT  DEATH,  AND  AN 
ALLOWANCE  AT  THE  BATE  OF  £6  PEB  WEEK  FOB  INJUBY. 

For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  to  the 
Local  Agents,  or  at  the  Offices,  64  Cornhill,  &  10  Regent  Street,  London. 
WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secbetaby. 

fJARMICHAEL     (formerly    RICHMOND     H0S- 

pital;  school  op  medicine. 

DISSECTIONS  commence  on  the  1st  of  OCTOBER,  and  the  WINTER 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  commence  on  NOVEMBER  1st.  The  fol- 
lowing comprise  all. 

Medicine Dr.  Gordon, 

Surgery       Mr.  Stokes. 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  Drs.  Curran  and  Purser. 

Descriptive  and  Surgical  Anatomy     . .         . .     Drs.  Corley  and  Mayne. 

Chemistry Dr.  Campbell. 

Dissections  are  superintended  by  Drs.  Curran,  Corley,  Purser,  Mayne, 
Shaw,  Madden,  Clarke,  and  Kelly. 

CARMICHAEL  PREMIUMS  to  the  value  of  £60,  and  the  Mayne 
Scholarship,  value  £15,  are  awarded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Sessions. 
SUMMER  SESSION:    LECTURES. 

Botany         Dr.  Blakely. 

Materia  Medica Dr.  Frazer. 

Medical  Jurisprudence Dr.  O'Reilly. 

Practical  Chemistry        Dr.  Campbell. 

Fees. — The  fee  for  each  Course  of  Lectures  is  £3  3s. 

Dr.  ANTHONY  H.  CORLEY,  Secretary,  6  Vork  street. 

T>  OYAL  COLLEGE  of  PHYSICIANS  of  LONDON. 

^  —FIRST  or  PRIMARY  PROFESSIONAL  EXAMINATION  for 
the  LICENCE.  The  next  EXAMINATION  will  COMMENCE  on 
MONDAY,  DECEMBER  5.  Students  are  admitted  to  this  Examination 
after  the  termination  of  the  Second  Winter  Session  of  Professional 
Study  at  a  recognised  Medical  School. 


SECOND  OR  PASS  EXAMINATION  FOR  THE  LICENCE. 

The  next  EXAMINATION  will  COMMENCE  on  MONDAY,  DECEM- 
BER 12th.  Gentlemen  who  have  completed  four  years  of  Professional 
Study  according  to  the  College  Regulations  are  eligible  for  admission  to 
this  Examination. 

Registered  Medical  Practitioners,  qualified  before  January,  1861,  are 
admitted  to  Examination  under  Special  By-laws.     

Candidates  are  required  to  give  fourteen  days'  notice  in  writing  to  the 
Registrar  of  the  College,  with  whom  all  Certificates  and  Testimonials 
required  by  the  By-laws  are  to  be  left  at  the  same  time. 

Pall  Mall  East,  1870.  H.  A.  PITMAN,  M.D.,  Registrar. 

CHURCH    STRETT0N    PRIVATE    ASYLUMS 

FOR    the    UPPER    and  MIDDLE  CLASSES  of    BOTH 
SEXES,  are  situated  among  the  Shropshire  Hills,  Twelve  Miles 
from  Shrewsbury,  on  the  rail  to  Hereford. 

(  Wm.  Hyslop Esq.,  Stretton  House,  forGentle-  )      Church 
Apply  to  <         men;  ?     Stretton, 

(  Mrs.  Bakewkll,  the  Grove,  for  Ladies. 
Vide  page  1016  in  the  Medical  Directories  for  1867. 


Shropshire. 


DRIFF0LD    HOUSE    ASYLUM, 

SUTTON    COLDFIELD,   near   BIRMINGHAM, 
Beautifully  situated  in  a  very  healthy  and  bracing  climate. 
LICENSED    FOR   PRIVATE    PATIENTS    OF    BOTH    SEXES. 
For  terms  and  other  information,  apply  to  the  Proprietor, 

G.  F   BODINGTON,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.,  F.R.C.S.  (  Exam.) 


TO    INVALIDS.-MAISON    DE    SANTE, 

No.  8   CHARLEMONT-STREET    DUBLIN. 

THIS  INSTITUTION  HAS  BEEN  OPENED  FOR  THE 
reception  and  treatment  of  Patients  of  respectability,  labouring 
under  every  form  of  Modical  and  Surgical  Diseases,  except  Insanity. 
No  expense  has  been  spared  in  fitting  up  for  tin-  purpose  latendil. 
Prospectuses  and  every  other  information  can  be  obtaiued  from  the 
Mat  run  at  the  Institution,  or  any  of  the  MedfaJ  attend  mts  :  — 

Dr.  J.  F.  Duncan,  8  Upper  Morrion-stroet ;  Dr.  Quitian  2d  Leeson- 
street;  Dr.  Walsh,  89  Harcourt-street ;  Dr.  Ward,  1  Rat hmines- road. 

Tl  I  B  FEEBLE  MINDED.— There  are  a  few  VACANCIES 
in  an  Institution  uu  London,  for  the  care  and  skilled  training  of 
the  Feeble  Minded  and  Backward  of  both  sexes.  It  combines  »  hifihlT 
trained  staff  nml  experience  Medical  direction,  with  the  oomforts  and 
refinements  of  a  first-class  home.— Address,  Alpha,  Mr.  11.  Reed's, 
Wtationer,  57  Oxford  street,  London, 


She 
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OX  SOME  CHRONIC  VARIETIES  OF  SYPHILITIC 
ULCER  ATIO 
By  Mr.   Morgan,    F.R.CS.I, 

Surgeon  to  Mercer's  and  to  the  "Westmoreland  Lock  Hospitals  ; 
Professor  of  Surgical  and  Descriptive  Anatomy,  B.C. S.I. 


A  Peculiar  Form  of  Ytnereal  Ulceration. 
The  resemblance  between  some  forms  of  chronic  ulcer- 
ation of  a  venereal  origin,  and  that  of  an  epitheliouia- 
tous  nature  is  very  remarkable,  and  may  be  the 
source  of  deep  anxiety  both  to  the  surgeon  and  the 
patient  ;  the  persistence  of  the  ulcerations,  their  appear- 
ance, and  character,  at  times,  almost  completely  simulates 
a  malignant  character,  especially  that  form  of  ulceration, 
seen  for  instance  on  the  face,  as  "  Jacob's  ulcer,''  where 
the  progress  is  slow,  the  margin  cuticular,  and  peculiar ; 
and  where  the  absence  of  pain  and  of  glandular  en- 
largements lull  the  patients  anxieties.  Some  cases  both 
of  pseudo-malignant  ulcerations  and  growths  have  lately 
come  under  my  notice,  which  I  can  best  illustrate  by 
detailing  a  few  of  the  instances  which  have  been  noted 
with  as  great  accuracy  as  could  be  obtained. 

A  patient,  aged  thirty  seven  No.  824),  was  admitted  to 
the  Westmoreland  Hospital,  January  4th,  1S70.  She  still 
has  the  appearance  of  being  strong  and  in  tolerable  con- 
dition, and  gives  the  following  history  which  has  been 
confirmed  by  reference  to  the  hospital  books.  She.  has 
no  recollection  of  any  primary  sore,  but  had  gonorrhoea 
—i.e.,  discharge  several  times ;  about  six  years  ago  an 
ulceration,  manifestly  of  a  secondary  character,  attacked 


the  mouth,  ending  in  a  cicatrisation  which  closed  the  aper- 
ture to  about  one-half.  This  I  repaired  by  operation, 
excising  the  cicatrised  portion,  and  detaching  and  drain- 
ing out  the  mucous  membrane  around  the  margin  of  the 
incisions.  She  had  no  further  symptom,  but  suffered 
from  pains  rather  severely.  About  five  years  ago  a  small 
sore  formed  at  the  nympha  which  has  never  healed  since, 
but  has  gradually  extended  in  a  serpiginous  course  around 
the  vulva.  For  the  first  two  and  a-half  or  three  years,  she 
continued  an  irregular  life,  but  has  since  been  obliged  to 
desist,  owing  to  the  irritation.  The  sore  has  a  superficial, 
very  faintly  granular  appearance,  with  hardened  edges, 
creeping  irregularly  around — the  nympha,  clitoris,  and 
inner  side  of  labia  have  been  occupied  by  it.  There  is 
a  little  ichorous  thin  discharge  from  it —  microscopi- 
cally containing  a  few  pus  cells  and  copious  epithelium. 
The  margins  are  in  places  as  if  gouged  out  sharply  and 
superficially  ;  an  1  there  is  no  uterine  or  intra-vaginal 
ulceration  whatever.  The  inguinal  glands  are  healtny, 
and  the  condition  of  the  patient  almost  in  robust  health. 
There  is  no  sign  whatever  of  any  other  constitutional  evi- 
dences of  infection. 

Auto-inoculation  of  the  sore,  ffpeatedly  tried,  failed. 
The  patient  never  had  taken  mercury  in  any  shape.  It 
is  known  from  reference  to  the  hospital  books  that  the 
sore  has  existed  now  nearly  five  years. 

A  drawing  taken  bears  the  strongest  resemblance  to  a 
malignant  erosive  ulceration. 

The  treatment  consisted  in  the  free  application  of 
escharotics,  the  local  use  of  an  arsenical  lotion,  and  the 
administration  of  Fowler's  solution,  perseveringly — the 
ulceration  healed  in  parts  and  cicatrised  over.  The 
patient  left  hospital  before  its  being  entirely  healed,  and 
has  returned  on  several  occasions  since,  suffeiing  from  the 
same  form  of  ulceration  but  in  a  minor  degree,  the  ap- 
pearance and  condition  being  still  entirely  free  from  any 
malignant  cachexia.  Whether  this  aore  was  capable  ot 
propagation  as  a  venereal  affection  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  ;  it  was  certainly  not  auto-inoculable  on  several 
occasions ;  if  communicable,  it  would  easily  explain  how 
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venereal  disease  may  be  propagated  extensively,  and  for 
a  continued  period  by  one  individual. 


The  illustration  shows  the  size  and  general  outline. 


Chronic  Ulcer  of  Another  Form. 
Another  variety  of  chronic  sores  is  not  at  all  unusual, 
but  they  differ  from  that  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
foregoing  remarks.  They  are  surrounded  with  a  dense 
cuticular  and  callous  edge,  and  secrete  a  little,  thin 
ichorous  discharge  ;  they  appear  to  be  very  insensible, 
and  are  totally  devoid  of  granulations.  Their  existence 
dates  from  one  to  three  years.  They  resist  aulo-mocvla- 
tion,  but  being  usually  associated  with  well  marked  con- 
stitutional signs,  there  is  little  doubt  of  their  possessing 
viridity  of  a  dangerous  form  to  the  system  ;  they  some- 
times co-exist  with  other  more  recent  sores,  as  in  one 
of  the  following  instances  : — 

No.  963.  Ad-     Large  chronic  sore  at  the  va-       Had  pains, 
mitted  March         ginal  orifice,  of  18  months'  mucous 

16th,  1870.  duration;  five  smaller  pus     patches,   and 

Aged  30.  secreting  sores  on  the  la-         discharge. 

W.  6.  bium  and  nympha ;  papu- 

lar rash. 


No.  768.  Ad- 
mitted  De- 
cember 7th, 
1869.  Aged 
30.    W.12. 

No.  733.  Ad- 
mitted No- 
vember 17th, 
1869.     Aged. 
30.    W.  14 

No.  735.  Ad- 
mitted No- 
vember 17th, 
1869.  Aged 
25.    W.  14. 


No.  1,018. 

Admitted 
March  29th. 

Aged  20. 
-      W.  6. 


No.  749.  Ad- 
mitted   Nov. 
25th,   1869. 
Aged  22. 


No.  1,016. 

Admitted 
March  29th, 
1870.     Aged 

28.  W.  6. 


Chronic  sore  for  two  years  at 
vagina  ;  scattered  papular 
rash ;  cachexia. 


Large  chronic  sore  of  nym- 
pha ;  two  years'  duration. 


Large  chronic  sore  of  two 
years'  duration  at  vaginal 
orifice. 


Had  for  the  last  1 8  months 
a  huge  chronic  sore  of  the 
nympha  ;  now  has  a  large 
non%idurated  sore  at  four- 
chette,  almost  phagedenic 
in  character. 

Has  a  large  chronic  sore  on 
the  nympha,  which  is  un- 
usually hypertrophoid. 


Extensive  ulcerations  of  the 
nympha  and  hypertrophy ; 
cachexia  extreme. 


Had    a    sore 
and  rash  three 
years  before. 
Died  of  phthi- 
sis and  ca- 
chexia. 
Never  had 
rash  but  se- 
vere pains. 


Had  dis- 
charge, pains, 
papular  rash, 
and  lost  one 
eye  by  un- 
treated iritis. 

Has  the  cica- 
trix of  a 
healed   chro- 
nic sore ;  has 
pains  only. 


Four  and   a- 
half  years  ago 

had  a  sore 
and  patches  ; 

never    had 

rash,     pains, 

or  bubo. 

Two  and  a- 
li.-ilf  years  ago 
ha<l  a  suppu- 
rating   bubo, 
and     in    one 

year  got  the 
present  sore. 


We  find,  thus,  the  chronic  sore  in  these  instances  asso" 
ciated  with  various  evidences  of  constitutional  infection' 
In  one  case,  740,  there  has  been,  however,  no  constitu- 
tional evidence. 

That  they  are  capable  of  communicating  true  syphilis, 
I  have  been  able,  from  circumstances,  to  be  fully 
well  satisfied  of,  as  I  have  had  lately  an  instance 
proving  the  sad  effects  of  contact  with  this  form  of  sore, 
which  has  come  under  my  notice,  and  which  strongly 
proves  the  incalculable  mischief  which  the  sufferers  from 
such  chronic  sores  can  inflict. 

A  married  woman  applied  at  the  hospital,  and  gave  the 
following  evidence.  She  had  been  married  some  three 
years  ;  her  husband,  who  had  been  industrious  and  well 
behaved,  admitted  that  he  had  diseased  her.  She  was 
suffering  from  a  copious  roseolar  rash,  severe  pains,  and 
profound  cachexia,  and  had  a  ragged  soft  sore,  and  some 
mucous  patches  at  the  vulva.  She  finally  became  so  pro- 
strated as  not  to  be  able  to  stand,  and  suffered  from  most 
severe  cachexia  and  nocturnal  pains. 

The  husband  submitted  himself  to  examination.  He 
had  a  sore  equalling  sixpence  in  size,  non-indurated  at 
the  base,  but  with  a  red  and  non-secreting  surface  of  ul- 
ceration ;  he  was  covered  with  roseola,  and  suffered  from 
pains,  and  had  no  inguinal  enlargements  whatever  ;  he 
admitted  that  he  had  connection  with  No.  735,  mentioned 
in  the  foregoing  list  of  cases  (who  has  had  a  sore  up- 
wards of  two  years),  and  was  infected  by  her,  the  sore  ap- 
pearing within  one  week,  and  he,  in  turn,  infected  his  wife. 

1'hus,  a  chronic  sore  with  smooth  surface  and  indurated 
and  welty  edge,  is  capable  of  producing  a  non-secreting 
sore  on  the  male,  which,  in  turn,  produces  a  non-indurated 
one  in  the  female  ;  but  all  three  have  copious  evidences 
of  syphilitic  infection. 

In  some  rare  instances  of  the  formation  of  this  chronic 
sore,  as  No.  794,  doubtless  the  evidences  of  constitutional 
taint  are  by  no  means  marked,  but  usually  they  are  dis- 
tinguishable. 

If  any  proof  based  on  practical  observation  were  want- 
ing, as  to  the  non-existence  of  the  fine-drawn  distinctions 
so  written  about,  between  soft  secreting  but  non-infecting 
sores  and  the  hard  non-secreting  and  infecting,  such 
instances  as  this  are  tolerably  conclusive. 

Here  the  sore  in  the  male  on  the  prepuce  was  totally 
devoid  of  induration,  but  was  red  and  non-secreting — 
without  the  slightest  enlargement  of  the  inguinal  glands, 
while  in  the  wife,  the  sore  was  soft,  ragged,  and  pus  secre- 
ting, and  associated  with  mucous  patches,  and  there  was 
slight  enlargements  of  the  inguinal  glands.  Both  husband 
and  wife  were  thoroughly  infected,  while  the  origin  of 
both  was  a  sore  of  two  years'  duration,  of  an  indolent  non- 
secreting  character,  were  constitutional  signs  were  evident. 

Another  instructive  instance  lately  occurred  in  a  man 
and  wife.  The  man  had  an  indurated  sore  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  penis  of  three  months'  duration,  yet  he  was  inocu- 
lated from  it  on  the  abdomen,  and  had  papular  squamous 
rash  and  pains  ;  he  infected  his  wife,  but  she  got  a  large 
ragged  sore  at  the  fourchette,  with  tender  almost  suppura- 
ting inguinal  glands,  iritis  alopecia,  papular  rash,  and 
became  profoundly  cachetic.  Over  and  over  I  have  tested 
soft  secreting  sores  by  inoculation,  yet  they  were  followed 
by  intense  constitutional  signs,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
few  instances  of  indurated  sores  that  occur  from  time 
to  time,  have  been  characterised  by  the  mildness  of  the 
succediiig  signs.. 

IN-GROWTII  OF  THE  TOE-NAIL. 

By  J.  Waring-Curran,  L.R.C.S.I.,  L.K.  Q.C.P.I.,  &c. 

The  general  treatment  of  ingrowing  toe-nail  which  i* 
always  tedious  and  frequently  troublesome,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  review,  but  as  briefly  03  possible  to  explain  a 
form  of  treatment  which  I  have  practised  for  the  last 
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three  years  with  uniform  success,  or,  to  he  accurate,  with  j 
that  amount  of  success  which  may  be  expected  resulting 
where  evulsion  of  the  toe-nail  is  not  resorted  to,  and 
where,  I  think,  I  shall  presently  show  the  necessity  of 
performing  that  simple,  though  painful,  and  disagreeable 
operation,  was  in  several  instances  overcome.  The  first 
four  of  my  patients  were  cases  wherein  I  had  exhausted 
my  experience  and  book-learning,  in  order  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  evulsion  ;  but  there  was  little  improvement ; 
the  cases  did  not  progress  as  would  have  been  desired  ; 
accordingly,  I  took  advantage  of  a  fortunate  incident  in 
trying  a  new  method  of  treatment.  At  the  house  of  a 
literary  friend,  I  met  an  Italian  lady,  whose  high  attain- 
ments and  publications  are  well  known  in  literary  circles. 
After  discussing  various  topic?,  in  conversation,  we 
entered  upon  the  very  remarkable  one  of  u  filbert  nails," 
which  she  told  us  were  cultivated  by  the  ladies  of  her 
native  town  to  such  a  degree  that  they  ignored  the  wear- 
ing of  gloves,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  neatness  and  symme- 
try of  the  finger  nails.  She  told  me,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  properly  grown,  chiropodists,  practising  the  art 
of  nail  cultivation,  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  their  con- 
sultee3  under  the  following  plan  of  treatment.  Out  of 
the  centre  of  the  nail  they  cut  a  triangular  portion — the 
base  at  the  free  extremity  of  the  nail,  and  the  apex  at  the 
matrix — so  as  to  encourage  the  nail  to  contract  from  the 
towards  the  centre  ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make  the 
central  pait  of  nailgrow  with  greatest  prominence.  Having 
three  chronic  cases  of  in-growing  toe-nails  in  the  district, 
I  bethought  me  to  try  the  plan  of  cutting  out  a  trian- 
gular central  portion,  with  a  very  wide  base,  shaving  the 
edges  of  the  in-growth  as  thin  as  expedient  with  a  piece 
of  glass,  and  tying  the  separated  nail  together  loosely  with 
a  piece  of  dentist's  silk  from  beneath,  and  placing  between 
the  nail  and  contiguous  soft  parts,  into  which  the  nail  in- 
truded, a  piece  of  thick  worsted,  coated  with  mercurial 
ointment.  Where  those  exquisitively-sensitive  granula- 
tions existed,  I  applied  some  extract  of  belladonna  and 
resin  ointment  rubbed  together,  and  adopted  the  same 
method  in  remedying  the  shape  and  growth  of  the  nail. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  affected  nail  assumed  a  better 
shape,  grew  out  more  prominently,  and-  away  from  the 
sides,  whilst  the  pain  and  irritation  was  overcome  by  the 
belladonna  application,  and  eventually  cured  by  the  mer- 
curial ointment,  and  pressure  taken  off  by  the  better 
shape  assumed  by  the  nail. 

As  against  every  method  of  treatment,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  cure  of  in-growing  toe-nail  without  evul- 
sion, it  may  be  said,  my  plan  needs  much  patience,  and 
requires  time  and  perseverance.  The  patients  were  only 
too  glad  to  have  something  to  do,  and  to  practice  it,  for 
there  is  a  great  antipathy  among  them  to  tearing  out  the 
nail  by  the  forceps,  even  under  chloroform.  I  ignore  the 
ether  spray,  for  I  have  used  it  in  removing  a  toe-nail, 
and  should  be  sorry  to  depend  on  its  pain-destroying  vir- 
tues in  future. 

Nails,  thus  operated  on,  acquired  a  normal  shape  in  six 
months  ;  whilst  in  from  six  weeks  to  three  months,  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  severity  of  mischief  in  the  soft 
parts  surrounding  the  nail,  the  toe  became  healthy.  I 
insisted  on  the  wearing  of  broad  toed  shoes  with  low 
heels,  that  the  foot  should  not  be  thrown  too  promi- 
nently forward,  or  the  toes  be  unduly  compressed  to- 
gether. 

In  two  of  my  patients  the  outer  side  of  toe-nail  had 
overhanging  soft  parts  which  appeared  healthy  on  the 
surface,  but  into  which  the  nail  was  growing ;  these  I 
shaved  off  with  a  bistoury,  lifted  the  nail,  took  out  the 
triangular  portion  and,  by  stimulating  applications,  got  a 
fiat,  healthy  surface,  which  soon  skinned  over. 

It  may  be  readily  gathered  what  I  mean  to  show  is  that 
a  central  portion  cut  out  of  the  nail  will  alter  the  shape 
of  that  nail,  and,  if  the  disease  in  the  soft  parts  be  at- 
tended to,  will  be  found  of  great  practical  utility  in 
treating,  and  altering  the  shape  of,  an  in-growth  of  the 
toe-nail. 
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SOME  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM 
30CIATKD    WITH    PREGNANCY— CHOREA, 
ATTENDING     PREGNANCY.  —  HEMIPLEGIA, 
FOLLOWING  DELIVERY. 
By  Thomas  M.  Dolax,  L.R.C.P.E.,  L.R.C.S.E., 

Medical  Oificer  of  the  Halifax  Unioa  Infirmary. 

Chorea,  attending  pregnancy,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
a  comparatively  rare  affection,  though  we  find  it  men- 
tioned by  various  writers  on  nervous  diseases,  and  cases 
of  the  kind  have  been  recorded  by  obstetricians. 

The  distinguished  Berlin  Professor.  Romberg,  in  his 
work  ''On  Nervous  Diseases"  (Sydenham  Society  Edi- 
tion. Vol.  2.  Page  6  _ives  the  record  of  three 
cases  observed  by  himself,  and  an  analysis  of  five  recorded 
by  Dr.  Lever  in' the  Guy's  Hospital  Reports.  The  follow- 
ing well-marked  case  seems  worthy  of  publication,  as  it 
illustrates  the  influence  of  the  sexual  organs  in  causing 
what  has  been  called  "  insanity  of  the  muscles,"  as  the 
choreic  symptoms  began  with  the  suppression  of  the 
catamenia,  continued  whilst  pregnancy  was  advancing, 
were  aggravated  during  labour,  and  then  gradually  dis- 
appeared. It  also  shows  the  value  of  chloral  hydrate  in 
producing  sleep,  for  the  want  of  it  is  oftentimes  one  of 
the  most  distressing  symptoms  of  this  complaint,  and  the 
physician's  best  efforts  are  generally  taxed  to  procure  a 
remedy  to  induce  it. 

Sarah  Ann  Whitely,  twenty-one,  married,  mill-hand,  was 
admitted  into  Halifax  Union  Infirmary,  May  9,  1S70,  suf- 
fering from  chorea.  She  was  about  seven  months  advanced 
in  pregnancy ;  the  choreic  movements  beginning  upon 
suppression  of  the  menses.  She  believed  she  had 
a  like  attack  when  five  years  obi  The  motions  were 
incessant  and  general.  There  was  great  contortion  and 
twisting  of  the  features  ;  articulation  was  impeded  ;  she 
was  very  much  debilitated  and  weakened,  as  for  several 
weeks  she  had  very  little  sleep,  and  her  appetite  was  very 
bad  ;  her  pulse  was  weak  ;  tongue  flabby  and  swollen, 
and  marked  with  numerous  indentations  ;  her  bowels 
very  much  confined.  She  was  ordered  into  the  long  sick 
room,  and  an  aperient  dose  given,  and  she  was  placed  upon 
No.  6  diet,  which  consists  as  foUows  : — 

Brecdfast. — Five  ounces  of  bread  and  pint  of  milk. 
Dinner. — Five  ounces  of  bread  and  pint  of  beef  tea. 
Supper. — Five  ounces  of  bread,  pint  of  milk  ;  a  liberal 
allowance  of  wine  was  also  given.  The  first  essential 
point  was  to  procure  sleep,  and  thus  to  enable  her  to 
make  up  for  the  increased  waste  of  tissue  going  on.  Our 
usual  sheet-anchor  could  not  be  resorted  to,  for,  according 
to  one  of  our  best  medical  authorities  (Tanner),  "  In 
chorea,  opium  is  useless  ;  it  may  be  given  until  the  pupils 
are  contracted,  without  lessening  the  irregular  move- 
ments.'' 

Chloral  hydrate  seemed  likely  to  be  the  therapeutic 
agent  to  be  relied  on,  and  I  decided  on  trying  it.  The  first 
night  she  had  fifteen  grains,  to  be  repeated  in  four  hours 
if  necessary.  Both  dose3  were  given,  but  the  effect  was 
verv  transitory.  I  increased  the  dose  to  twenty  grains 
with  better  effect.  She  slept  for  some  hours,  though  the 
nurse  informed  me  that  the  movements  continued  whilst 
she  slept.  During  the  day  she  took  a  mixture,  containing 
half-drachm  doses  of  bromide  of  potassium.  A  medical 
friend,  who  saw  her  with  me,  suggested  that  chloral 
hydrate  might  have  some  injurious  effect  on  the  fetus — I. 
therefore,  listened  each  day  for  the  sound  of  the  fetal 
heart,  and.  found  it  unimpaired.  Each  night,  for  a  fort- 
night, she  took  twenty  grains,  when  I  tried  her  without 
it,  and  found  she  slept  very  weU  ;  her  appetite  was  now 
improved,  and  I  placed  her  on  No.  2  diet,  as  follows  : — 

Breakfast. — Five  ounces  of  bread  and  pint  of  milk. 
Dinner. — Eight  ounces  of  potatoes,  five  ounces  of  bread, 
six  ounces  of  meat.    Supper. — Five  ounces  of  bread  and 
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pint  of  milk,  and  as  some  of  my  other  patients  were  be- 
ginning to  imitate  her,  she  was  removed  to  the  Lying-in 
ward.  On  making  several  examinations  of  the  urine,  1 
found  the  specific  gravity  always  high,  and  it  was  abun- 
dantly loaded  with  urates.  There  was  no  history  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  her  heart  sounds  were  normal.  Her  health  con- 
tinued to  improve,  the  movements  to  be  confined  chiefly 
to  her  hands,  and  she  was  able  to  go  out  and  take  some 
exercise.  On  June  27th,  she  complained  of  some  pains 
in  her  back  and  loins  ;  when  the  choreic  symptoms  were 
aggravated,  she  tossed  about  the  bed  incessantly,  and  her 
articulation  was  very  much  impaired.  On  vaginal  exami- 
nation, I  found  that  labour  was  setting  in.  Pains  came 
on  very  rapidly ;  the  os  dilated  easily  ;  the  liquor-amnii 
did  not  escape  until  a  few  minutes  before  the  birth  of  the 
child,  and  after  a  labour  of  about  four  hours'  duration, 
she  was  delivered  of  au  apparently  healthy  boy.  She 
gradually  improved  each  day  ;  the  movements  dimin- 
ished. She  was  put  on  sulphate  of  zinc  mixture,  cold 
shower  bath,  and  was  discharged  quite  well  on  the  3rd  of 
August. 

Hemiplegia  following  delivery. — The  occurrence  of 
paralysis  before,  during,  or  after  labour,  in  many  of  our 
midwifery  works  is  passed  over,  or  but  slightly  mentioned ; 
though  in  the  work  of  Churchill  considerable  attention 
is  given  to  the  subject,  and  it  is  there  treated  with  that 
painstaking  research  which  distinguishes  all  the  writings 
of  the  Dublin  Professor.  He  has  collected  together  a 
mass  of  valuable  material,  illustrated  by  cases  which  can- 
not fail  to  assist  those  who  may  meet  with  such  in  their 
practice.  Romberg  also,  in  his  monograph,  has  given  at- 
tention to  the  subject. 

The  following  case  presents  some  features  of  interest, 
as  the  attack  was  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  uncompli- 
cated by  any  impairment  of  the  mental  faculties. 

Mrs.  S.,  Fleet  street,  Halifax,  was  attended  by  me  for 
her  first  confinement  in  July,  1870.  She  was  about 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  strong,  healthy,  but  of  very  full 
habit.  There  was  nothing  particular  about  the  labour. 
The  pains  were  very  strong  and  continuous,  and  after 
being  with  her  only  about  two  hours,  she  was  delivered 
of  a  fine  boy.  Once  or  twice  she  complained  of  feeling 
very  chilled,  although  she  was  perspiring  very  freely,  on 
the  side  now  affected.  I  saw  her  twelve  hours  afterwards. 
I  noticed  that  her  mouth  was  slightly  twisted  to  the  right 
side.  In  reply  to  my  questions,  her  speech  was  thick 
and  inarticulate  ;  her  tongue  was  turned  to  the  same  side  ; 
her  right  arm  and  leg  were  deprived  of  power  and  motion, 
but  sensibility  was  undiminished.  She  said  she  felt  very 
well,  but  was  quite  aware  that  such  was  the  case.  She 
complained  of  no  pain  anywhere  ;  had  no  confusion  of 
thought,  and  the  pupils  were  unaffected.  She  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  woke  up  in  the  condition  I  found  her  in.  I 
ordered  her  to  be  kept  very  quiet  ;  had  her  bowels 
well  opened,  and  stimulating  liniments  applied  to  arm 
and  leg  ;  and  in  order  to  assist  the  action  of  the  skin 
and  kidney*,  I  ordered  her  a  saline  mixture.  The  milk 
came  freely  on  the  third  day  ;  tongue  continued  clean  and 
moist ;  pulse  very  fair ;  she  made  water  freely  ;  and  the 
discharge  was  very  free.  She  very  soon  complained  of 
not  getting  enough  to  eat,  und  wanted  to  get  up  on  the 
sixth  day.  The  child  was  weaned,  and  on  the  eighth  day 
1  placed  her  on  strychnia,  and  on  the  ninth  day  when  I 
called  to  see  her,  I  found  her  sitting  down  stairs,  but  she 
could  not  walk  or  move  the  right  arm.  Her  general  health 
continued  good  ;  she  ate  and  slept  well,  and  seemed  in 
very  good  spirits.  1  still  continued  the  same  treatment 
for  some  time,  when  she  told  me  that  she  would  not  take 
anymore  medicine,  and  though  far  from  being  well,  I  was 
compelled  to  cease  my  attendance  upon  her.  On  making 
examination  of  her  urine  I  found  it  albuminous. 

The  above  case  opens  out  to  us  a  wide  field  of  ape 
tion  as  to  its  cause.     Had  there  been  any  serious  cerebral 
mischief,  we  should  naturally  expect  some  impairment  of 
the  mental  faculties,  and  confusion  of  thought,  or  1 
memory  ;  and  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  the  hemiplegia 


depended  upon  spinal  causes.  The  hypothesis  of  Church- 
hill  and  many  other  very  eminent  obsetricians,  that  albu- 
minuria has  some  part  in  producing  these  important 
lesions,  affords  us  some  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  as- 
signing a  cause. 

On  the  day  of  her  confinement,  the  air  was  close  and 
hot  —  she  perspired  very  freely,  and,  as  before  men- 
tioned, she  complained  of  feeling  very  chill  and  cold ; 
and  the  checked  skin  action  may  have  produced  some 
congestion  of  the  kidneys,  ultimately  terminating  in 
paralysis. 

♦ 
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John  Gay,  Esq.,  President. 


Mr.  Clement  Godson  brought  forward 

PARTt  OF    A  FIBROUS  POLYPUS   REMOVED  FROM   THE   ANTERIOR 
WALL  OF  THE  VAGINA  OF  A  WOMAN,  AGED  THIRTY-TWO  YEARS. 

The  polypus  was  removed  by  the  wire  eeraseur  ten  days 
ago,  no  pains  or  hajmorrhage  took  place,  and  the  patient 
made  an  excellent  recovery. 

Mr.  Davy  showed  a  plan  he  had  devised  for  the  more  easy 
and  speedy  removal  of  the  skull  cap  at  post-mortem  exami- 
nations. A  screw  fitted  to  a  T  shaped  handle  was  introduced 
into  the  vertex,  then  a  grasp  of  the  handle  enabled  the 
operator  to  keep  the  head  steady  while  he  screwed  through 
the  skull.  Mr.  Davy's  plan  was  to  use  a  saw  with  a  move- 
able back,  with  which  he  sawed  through  skull  and  brain  at 
once.  After  washing  with  water,  a  good  section  of  the 
brain  was  then  obtained. 

Mr.  Streetbr  thought  this  much  too  coarse  a  procedure 
where  the  brain  had  to  be  minutely  examined. 

Dr.  Sutton  sometimes  sawed  through  brain  and  skull  to- 
gether, but  not  when  a  careful  dissection  of  the  brain  was 
required. 

Dr.  Bloxam  approved  of  Mr.  Davy's  method  of  fixing  the 
skull,  he  considered  it  very  desirable  to  open  the  skull  by 
sawing,  and  not  by  hammer  and  chisel,  more  especially,  in 
cases  of  suspected. fractures  at  base  of  skull. 

Dr.  John  Maopherson  then  read  the  paper  of  the  evening, 

ON  THE  ANALOGIES  OF  CHOLERA  NOSrRAS,  AND  CHOLERA  INDICA. 

After  pointing  out  the  diseases  with  which  Cholera  ha3 
been  confounded,  it  was  shown  by  a  historical  sketch,'  that 
Cholera  Nostras  had  often  been  epidemic  in  Europe,  and 
some  of  the  opinions  respecting  it  were  mentioned.  It  was 
shown  that  the  symptoms  of  two  diseases  during  life  resem- 
ble each  other  closely,  and  as  yet  no  difference  has  been 
found  between  them.  Post-mortem. — The  indications  for 
treatment  are  the  same  in  both.  The  two  affections  haw 
been  ascribed  to  the  same  predisposing  and  existing  cause.!. 
It  was  shown  that  they  have  the  same  character  of  reason 
and  prevalence,  and  that  they  both  exercise  a  distinct  action 
on  oilier  diseases.  Contagiousness  has  been  attributed  to 
both,  neither  gives  immunities  against  future  attacks.  A 
relapse  or  &  repetition  of  the  disease  may  occur  in  either, 
from  imprudence,  both  have  been  compared  to  acid  poison- 
ing. The  existence  of  a  poison  in  both  has  been  suspected, 
supposing  the  poison  of  Cholera  Iudica  to  have  been  dis- 
covered, then  might  remain  one  to  lie  discovered  for  Cholera 
Nostras.  For  the  present,  their  leading  differences  are  of 
degree.  Cholera  Iudica  has  increased  intensity  of  symp- 
toms, and  increased  power  of  spreading.  A  few  point 
analogy  with  other  diseases  were  also  pointed  out. 

Dr.  OCTTON  endorsed  all  that  had  been  said  as  to  the 
symptoms.  At  one  time  Dr.  Sutton  thought  he  could  dis- 
tinguish between  Kurdish  and  Indian  cholera.  Sudden 
violent  invasion,  rice-water  stools,  and  a  temperature  rising 

above  100°,  lu:  at  One  time  thought  to  be  characteristics  of 
Cholera  [ndioa,  but  in  the  years  1868-69-70,  he  had  met 
with  three  cases  of  English  cholera  that  disproved  the  hy- 
pothesis. Some  thought  Cramp  in  the  calves  of  the  legs  ns 
well  as  in  the  lielly  to  he  characteristic  of  Indian  eh 
but  cases  of  English  cholera  had  disproved  this.  Oie 
of  Rnghah  Iholerfi  was  seen  by  Dr.  Button  last  .summer  that 
had  all  tho    character  of  epidemic  Indian  cholera,      The 
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patient  had  come  from  Italy,  and  was  taken  suddenly  in 
London  with  vomiting,  rice-water  stools,  temperature  over 
100°  collapse  and  death.  English  cholera  generally  ended 
in  recovery,  and  death  from  uncomplicated  diarrhoea,  Dr. 
Sutton  thought  to  be  rare. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  said  that  had  the  case  quoted  by  Dr.  Sut- 
ton come  from  St.  Petersburgh  last  summer,  it  might  have 
been  imported  Indian  cholera. 

Mr.  Barnes  had  seen  cases  of  cholera  in  1849  and  in  1554, 
he  asked  Dr.  Macpherson  if  he  had  seen  trismus  and  teta- 
nus accompany  cholera,  for  he  had  observed  trismus  in 
some  cases. 

Dr.  Macpherson'  had  not  seen  this  complication  in  chol- 
era, but  was  familiar  with  it  as  not  being  rare- 

Dr.  Waller  Lewis  never  knew  a  case  of  cholera  that  was 
not  preceded  by  premonitory  diarrhrea,  and  it  was  in  detect- 
ing and  checking  this  symptom,  that  a  system  of  house  to 
house  visitation  had  proved  so  eminently  successful. 

Dr.  Bloxam  believed  it  to  be  very  rarely  that  cholera  was 
preceded  by  diarrhoea  ;  in  1849  one  of  the  first  cases  that 
occurred,  was  that  of  a  man  found  dead  in  the  park,  there  was 
no  evidence  of  diarrhoea,  but  his  intestines  were  full  of  rice- 
water  ilu  id. 

Dr.  McOscar  saw  much  of  cholera  in  1S54  :  one  case  was 
that  of  a  man  seized  suddenly  with  violent  vomiting,  he 
died  in  an  hour  without  any  diarrhea. 

Dr.  Semple  agreed  with  Dr.  Sutton,  that  cases  did  occur 
where  English  cholera  presented  all  the  characters  of  the 
Asiatic  disease.  He,  however,  believed  the  two  diseases  to 
be  distinct.  English  cholera  was  an  undue  flux  from  the 
mucous  membrane.  Asiatic  cholera  was  due  to  a  poison  act- 
ing on  the  nervous  centres,  and  causing  decomposition  of  the 
blood,  the  serous  part  of  which  was  evacuated  as  rice-water 
stools  by  the  bowels.  Cases  of  English  cholera  were  always 
met  with  sporadically  in  the  summer  months. 

Dr.  Sim ms  suggested,  that  whether  was  it  possible  that 
Cholera  Indica  might  have  developed  from  Cholera  Nostras 
originally. 

Inspector-General  Laurence  had  seen  many  epidemics  of 
cholera.  In  1S36  there  was  a  severe  epidemic  of  cholera 
in  Sicily,  he  was  at  that  time  at  Malta,  and  they  had  many 
cases  of  Sporadic  Cholera  Nostras. 

Dr.  MacphhR-SOW  briefly  replied,  and  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 


CLINICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
Third  Meeting,  Nov.  11th. 


Mr.  Paget,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


SKIN  GRAFTING,  AND  SKIN  TRANSPLANTATION. 

Mr.  Pollock  read  particulars  and  exhibited  several  cases 
of  Skin-grafting  and  Skin-transplantation.  In  relating  the 
particulars  of  the  first  case  in  which  skin-graftinjj  had  been 
attempted  in  this  country,  he  stated  that  in  1S69  M.  Reverdin 
originated  in  Paris  this  method  of  treating  large  ulcerated  sur- 
In  May,  1870,  the  author  first  heard  of  M.  Reverdin' s 
experiments,  and  at  once  decided  to  test  the  treatment.  A 
girl,  eight  years  of  age,  had  been  in  St.  George's  Hospital  for 
some  three  months  and  a-half,  with  an  extensive  open  burn  of 
the  right  thigh,  of  more  than  two  years'  duration.  The  ulce- 
rated surface  extended  from  the  buttock  to  the  knee — broad 
above,  and  ending  almost  in  a  point  below.  Mr.  Pollock  at 
first  transplanted  two  small  pieces  of  skin  about  the  size  of 
millet  seeds,  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Sub- 
sequently three,  and  again  other  pieces,  were  transplanted  at 
various  periods — in  all,  about  fourteen  pieces  had  been  trans- 
planted. The  child  was  exhibited  to  the  members  of  the 
Society,  and  it  was  seen  that  this  extensive  burn  was  nearly 
healed,  in  a  period  little  over  five  months,  without  any  per- 
ceptible contraction  of  the  cicatricial  tissue  originated  by  the 
transplanted  skin.  The  child  had  greatly  improved  in  health 
as  the  progress  of  cicatrisation  had  advanced.  In  this  case 
two  pieces  of  black  skin  had  been  on  one  occasion  transplanted 
to  the  ulcerated  surface,  and  became  attached  ;  when  increased 
in  size,  the  area  of  the  pigment  deposit  had  considerably  in- 
creased in  one  of  them,  although  the  whole  of  the  cicatricial 
tissue  due  to  the  transplantation  of  this  portion  of  skin  was 
not  generally  dark  coloured.  The  sore  was  attacked  some 
time  after  by  sloughing,  which  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  por. 


tion  in  which  the  black  skin  had  been  engrafted,  and  unfor- 
tunately destroyed  the  whole  of  the  cicatrix  due  to  this 
transplantation.  Mr.  Pollock  made  some  general  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  mode  of  transplantation,  and  the  conditions 
requisite  to  the  success  of  the  operation.  He  usually  trans- 
planted very  small  pieces,  similar  to  the  plan  pursued  by  M. 
Reverdin,  and  considered  it  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
operation  that  the  surface  of  the  granulations  should  be  in  a 
healthy  st-ite.  In  some  cases  the  operation  had  entirely  failed, 
in  consequence  of  the  state  of  the  sore.  In  other  cases,  though 
the  piece  transplanted  had  become  attached  and  vitalised,  yet, 
owing  to  the  state  of  the  patieut's  health,  it  had  remained 
stationary,  and  gave  no  sign  of  increase.  Mr.  Pollock  in  con- 
I  elusion,  thought  a  tribute  of  admiration  and  gratitude  was  due 
to  M.  Reverdin  from  the  profession  for  the  boon  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  surgery  by  the  introduction  of  this  original  method 
of  dealing  with  large  and  obstinate  ulcers. 

Mr.  Lawson  read  a  paper  "  On  the  Successful  Transplanta- 
tion of  Portions  of  Skin  for  the  Closure  of  large  Granulating 
Surfaces."  He  exhibited  two  patients  in  whom  this  mode  of 
treatment  had  been  attended  with  satisfactory  results,  and 
related  the  history  of  a  third  who  had  been  equally  benefited 
by  the  method  of  transplantation.  In  one  patient  a  large 
ulcer  of  the  leg,  which  had  resisted  all  treatment  for  over  four 
years,  was  completely  closed  in  a  few  weeks  after  a  piece  of 
skin  the  size  of  a  fonrpenny-piece  had  been  planted  on  it.  As 
soon  as  the  new  skin  had  established  its  vitality,  granulations 
sprang  from  the  circumference,  and  rapidly  closed-in  the 
wound.  In  another  patient  the  results  were  equally  satisfac- 
tory. In  a  third  case  Mr.  Lawson  formed  a  new  eyelid  for  a 
patient  who  had  a  complete  ectropion  of  the  upper  lid.  He 
dissected  the  lid  from  its  attachments,  pared  at  two  points  the 
corresponding  tarsal  margins,  and  united  them  by  two  fine 
sutures,  and  thus  obtained  a  fixed  level  surface  upon  which 
to  transplant  a  portion  of  skin.  The  parts  were  then  left,  and 
on  the  fourth  day,  wheu  the  wound  was  covered  with  healthy 
granulations,  he  transplanted  a  piece  of  skin  of  the  size  of  a 
threepenny-piece,  and  two  days  later  another  portion,  of  the 
size  of  a  silver  fourpenny.  Both  pieces  rapidly  united  to  the 
granulating  surface,  and  the  space  between  them  was  speedily 
filled  up  with  new  cicatricial  tissue.  A  new  lid  was  thus 
formed,  which  was  sufficient  to  protect  the  eye  from  exposure  ; 
but  the  presence  of  two  pieces  of  skin,  different  in  appearance 
to  the  ordinary  eyelid  integument,  gave  to  the  patient  a  pecu- 
liar and  rather  unsightly  look.  In  each  of  these  patients  the 
skin  which  was  engrafted  not  only  soon  became  vascular,  but 
acquired  sensibility,  and  after  ten  or  twelve  days  could  appre- 
ciate the  slightest  t^uch  with  8  blunt  instrument.  The  con- 
ditions which  Mr.  Lawsoa  found  essential  for  the  operation 
were  :  —1.  That  the  new  skin  should  be  applied  to  a  healthy 
granulating  surface.  2.  That  skin  only  should  be  transplanted, 
special  care  being  taken  that  no  fat  adhered  to  it.  3.  That 
the  portion  of  skin  should  be  accurately  applied  to  the  granu- 
lating surface.  4.  That  the  new  skin  should  be  kept  in  posi- 
tion without  interruption,  and  that  it  should  be  lightly 
covered  with  a  layer  of  lint,  and  over  that  a  small  compress 
of  cotton  wool,  and  a  bandage,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
its  warmth,  ami  thus  to  assist  in  retaining  its  vitaUty  uDtil  it 
had  established  its  new  life. 

Mr.  Croft  mentioned  a  case  in  which  he  had  transplanted 
a  piece  of  skin  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square  on  to  a  large  granu- 
lating sore  of  the  leg.  Eleven  days  afterwards  it  had  doubled 
in  size,  and  was  now  progressing  very  quickly  towards  re- 
covery. 

Mr.  Francis  Mason  remarked  that  the  size  of  the  pieces 
which  were  transplanted  was  worthy  of  special  consideration  ; 
that,  according  to  his  own  experience,  pressure  was  important, 
and  he  regarded  several  failures  that  had  occurred  as  due  to  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  this  condition  satisfactorily,  on  account 
of  the  situation  of  the  parts  treated. 

Mr.  Carter  a^ked  Mr.  Lawson  if  a  better  result  might  not 
have  been  obtained  by  transplanting  a  small  piece  from  the 
other  eyelid,  so  as  to  preserve  the  natural  delicacy  of  the 
skin  of  the  parts. 

Mr  Gant  agreed  that  the  similarity  of  texture  on  both  sides 
of  the  body  was  worth  recollecting  in  these  cases. 

Mr.  SrENcER  Watson  gave  brief  particulars  of  cases  that 
had  come  under  his  notice  at  the  Great  Northern  Hospital,  and 
considered  that  the  success  of  the  operation  depended  very 
much  in  keeping  the  transplanted  pieces  in  position. 

Mr.  Henry  Abnott  spoke  of  a  case  in  which  two  ulcers 
existed,  one  having  been  treated  by  transplantation  and  the 
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other  left  alone  ;  both  closed  pretty  much  at  the  same  time; 
and ,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Heath,  said  that  the  case  was  one  of 
keloid,  following  a  burn. 

Mr.  Peeves  thought  that  large  pieces  of  skin  should  be 
transplanted. 

Mr.  Arthur  Durham  eulogised  Mr.  Pollock  and  the  opera- 
tion, and  said  that  in  a  case  of  pigmentary  nsevus  that  had 
come  under  his  care  it  was  positively  beautiful  to  see  the 
islands  of  skin  joining  the  mainland  and  the  processes  of  repair 
proceeding  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  Calt.ender  quoted  cases  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Pick  and 
Mr.  Willett,  all  of  which  had  done  well  ;  and  in  reply  to  a 
question  from  Mr.  Heath,  said  in  all  the  cases  cited,  the  ulcer 
was,  as  far  as  he  knew,  of  the  usual  tertiary  syphilitic  form. 

Mr.  Pollock  closed  a  long  discussion  by  briefly  explaining 
his  own  views  as  to  the  physiological  aspect  of  the  question, 
and  as  to  the  success  of  the  operation  in  syphilis,  and  regretted 
that  the  state  of  Paris  had  prevented  any  recent  intercommu- 
nication with  Dr.  Beverdin,  the  talented  author  of  the  opera- 
tion. According  to  his  own  experience,  and  particularly  with 
rupial  sores,  small  pieces  of  skin  answered  as  well  as  large  ; 
and,  in  this  matter,  some  consideration  should  be  shown  to 
the  patient. 


DIALECTICAL  SOCIETY. 
Wednesday,  Nov.  2. 


Mr.  F.  Bourne  in  the  Chair. 


Dr.  C.  E..  Drysdale  read  the  following  paper  : — 

ON   THE    MORTALITY    OF    NEWLY-BORN     CHILDREN — AND     BABY- 
FARMING   IN   FRANCE. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  France  doubles  its  population 
very  slowly,  and  that  during  the  time  that  the  British  Islands 
doubled  their  population  in  fifty-two  years,  and  Prussia  in  fifty- 
four,  it  would,    at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  require  198 
years  for  France  to  do  this.      Is  this  fact  owing,  in  any  great 
measure,  to  the  death  of  infants  ?     It  would  appear  no*.    X)f 
sixty -four  children  under  one  year  of  age,  there  died  in  Fiance 
nineteen  per  cent,  in  1865.  In  England  about  fourteen  per  cent, 
are  said  thus  to  die  ;  but,  then,  all  deaths  under  the   age   of 
five  days  are  counted  as  still-born,  and  the  registration  in  Eng- 
land is  rather  slovenly  performed.     Of  100  children  born  alive 
there  di«  before  one  year,  fifteen  in  Belgium,  nineteen  in  Hol- 
land,   twenty   in  Prussia,  twenty-five  in  Austria,    thirty   in 
Bavaria.     The  cause  of  much  of  the  mortality  in  France  is 
traceable  to  faults  in   nursing.      In    Belgium    and    England 
suckling  is  held  in  legitimate  honour.       France  has  then  not  a 
high  death-rate  of  its  young  infants,  and  hence  we  must  look  to 
other  causes  for  the  slow  increase  of  its  population.      The  main 
cause  will  be  found  to  reside  in  the  small  family  system  pre- 
valent in  that  country.   "  In  many  districts,"  says  M.  Maurice 
Block,  "  the  peasants  habitually  limit  their  families  to   two 
children."     There  is,  however,  a  great  amount  of  mortality 
among  the  children  of  the  Parisian  population,  and  this  is  in  a 
great  measure  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  extent  of  illegitimacy 
which  prevails  in  Paris.    The  maiden  mother  has  not  the  sanc- 
tion of  society  ;  she,  therefore,  is  liable  to  be  in  difficulties  at 
the  very  time  when  she  requires  the  assistance  of  all  her  friends 
to  maintain  her  own  existence,  and  that  of  her  child .     Thus, 
it  has  been  found  that  still-births  are  much    more  common 
among  the  infants  of  unmarried  mothers,  than  among  those  of 
married  ones.     In  Austria,  in  100  legitimate  births  there  was, 
in   1805,   one  still-birth  ;  in  Sweden,  Bavaria,   and  Norway, 
there  were  three  ;  in  Denmark,  Prussia,  France,  and  Belgium, 
four  ;  in  Holland,  five  ;  whilst,  during  the  same  period  of  1 00 
illegitimate  births,  there  was  three  still-births  in  Austria  and 
Bavaria;  in  Sweden,  four;  Denmark,  five  ;    in   Prussia,  Nor- 
way, and  Belgium,  six  ;  in  France,  eight  ;  in  Holland,  nine. 

Bavaria  alone  of  all  these  cited  has  an  equality  in  the  still- 
births of  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children,  which  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  fact  that  marriage  in  Bavaria  is  made  BO 
difficult  to  contract  that  one-fourth  of  the  births  are  illegiti- 
mate, and  partners  not  married  live  with  almost  as  much  of 
the  sanction  of  society  as  the  rest  who  have  passed  through  the 
state-marriage. 

In  France,  against  928,934  legitimate  children  born  in  one 
year,  76,090  were  illegitimate  ;  in  Bavaria,  134,289  were  legi- 
timate, and  39,389  illegitimate. 

After  the  child  of  the  unmarried  woman  is  born,  it  standi 
at  present,  in  most  countries,  a  far  worse  chance  of  living  than 


when  the  parents  have  the  sanction  of  .society  granted  to  their 
paternity.  The  work-girl  who  desires  to  bring  up  her  own 
child,  may  become  nearly  starved  by  so  doing,  and  is  apt  to 
ruin  herself  irretrievably  if  she  is  known  to  nurse  her  own  child. 
She  thus  often  gives  her  child  over  to  some  baby-farmer,  and 
in  such  a  case  it  generally  perishes. 

According  to  French  statistics,  of  100  legitimate  children, 
aged  less  than  one  year,  sixteen  died,  and  thirty-two  per  cent, 
of  illegitimates  ;  and  generally,  we  may  say,  that  wherever 
illegitimates  most  prevail,  early  infantile  mortality  is  most 
common. 

Many  children  in  France  are  abandoned  to  the  Foundling 
Hospitals,  and  these  foundlings  die  in  great  numbers.  Thus, 
from  1839-58,  fifty-eight  per  cent,  of  these  children  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Seine  died.  Even  in  1864,  thirty-nine  per 
cent,  of  them  died,  although  all  were  sent  out  of  Paris  to  be 
nursed  in  the  country.  In  the  French  provinces  the  mortality 
of  foundling  hospitals  was  very  great.  Thus,  in  Indre  et  Loire 
it  was  sixty-two  ;  in  Cote  d'Oor,  sixty-six  ;  in  Seine  et  Oise, 
sixty-nine  ;  in  Aubs,  seventy  ;  in  Calvados,  seventy-eight  ;  in 
Loire  Inferieure,  ninety  per  cent.  It  surely  was  not  much  of 
an  exaggeration  to  write  above  the  door  of  one  of  these  hospi- 
tals, "  Here  children  are  killed  at  the  expense  of  the  State." 
In  the  rural  population  of  France  there  is  one  illegitimate  to 
twenty-one  legitimate  births  ;  in  Paris,  one  illegitimate  to 
hardly  three  legitimate  births.  In  some  parts  of  France  the 
mortality  of  newly-born  children  is  only  from  eleven  to  ^thirteen 
per  cent,  under  one  year,  but  in  the  departments  about  Paris 
it  runs  as  high  as  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-seven  per  cent. 
Paris  loses  no  less  than  thirty-nine  per  cent,  of  all  the  children 
nursed  in  that  city  itself,  chiefly  owing  to  the  large  number 
of  newly-born  children,  mostly  illegitimate,  who  die  in  the 
lying-in  hospitals. 

A  wet-nurse's  nurture  does  not  give  a  much  greater  morta- 
lity than  if  the  child  were  suckled  by  the  mother,  on  condition 
that  the  nurse  live  in  the  mother's  house  ;  but  the  sending  of 
the  infant  into  the  country  to  nurse,  as  is  done  in  Paris  to  such 
an  extent,  occasions  very  great  mortality  among  infants.  A 
kind  of  custom,  however,  has  grown  up  in  Paris,  of  thus 
exiling  the  infant  from  the  maternal  home  until  it  is  eighteen 
months  old,  and  this  custom  seems  to  have  existed  for  some 
centuries.  In  1769  an  office  for  wet-nurses  was  established  in 
Paris  under  municipal  supervision.  Now-a-days  the  same 
office  still  exists,  and  is  under  the  surveillance  of  what  is  called 
the  Assistance  Publique,  a  great  agglomeration  of  all  the 
charities  of  Paris  under  municipal  government.  The  office  is 
called  the  Bureau  Saint  Apolline,  or  Grand  Bureau.  It 
employs  a  certain  staff  of  inspectors,  directors,  &c,  to  look 
after  the  nurses  to  whom  the  Parisian  mothers  confide  their 
babies,  and  guarantees  to  the  nurses  a  minimum  of  twelve 
francs  a  month,  in  case  the  mothers  forget  to  pay  the  twenty- 
five  fran3s  a  month  they  agree  to  do.  Parisians  seem,  in  many 
instances,  to  let  the  State  pay  for  their  babies,  since,  in  1864, 
of  1,416  parents  who  were  debtors  to  this  institution,  only  618 
paid  what  they  owed,  and  735  paid  nothing,  or  only  part  of 
their  debt. 

This  State.offlce  is  by  no  means  popular,  either  with  nurses 
or  Parisian  parents,  and  only  sends  out  about  2,000  babies  a 
year.  Parents  think,  justly  enough,  that  it  is  an  indignity  to 
let  the  State  manage  their  babies  for  them.  The  mortality  of 
the  children  farmed  out  by  this  Grand  Bureau  is  high,  about 
twenty-eight  per  cent,  for  the  legitimate  infant-:,  and  thirtv- 
three  for  the  illegitimate.  [From  1S63  to  1866,  13,133  found- 
lings were  also  sent  out,  with  somewhere  about  thirty-three 
per  cent,  mortality.]  In  1821  some  new  oflices  called  petitt 
bureaux,  were  opened  for  nursing-out  Parisian  infants.  The 
medical  men  attached  to  these  are  paid  out  of  the  income  of 
the  office,  and  hence  are  not  so  exacting  on  the  nurses  ;  hence 
nursesflocktothe.se  offices.  No  less  than  9,136  babies  were 
annually  put  out  to  nurso  in  the  country  by  means  of  these  ■ 
little  offices  in  1861,  and  2,500  Parisian  nurses  found  places 
by  means  of  the  same  offices.  Besides  these  office-nurses, 
there  are  others  with  whom  mothers  in  Paris  treat  directly, 
and  these  correspond  with  baby-farmers.  The  friends,  rela- 
tions, or  compatriots  of  the  servants  at  Paris,  are  often  chosen 
as  nurses  by  their  mistresses.  About  three  thousand  infants 
are  annually  confided  to  these  wet  nurses.  About  14,000  little 
Parisians  are  put  out  every  year  to  nurse  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts by  the  great  and  little  offices.  The  mortality  among 
the  children  put  out  by  the  little  bureaus  is  thought  to  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  great  office,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
forty-eight  per  cent,  of  those  nursed  out  without  the  intorven- 
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tion  of  any  office  die,  but  there  is  nothing  definite  known  aato 
this  fact. 

The  evident  chief  cause  of  all  this  mortality  is  the  custom  of 
Parisian  women  of  not  suckling  their  own  little  ones.  J.  J. 
Rousseau  inveighed  bitterly  against  this  absurd  fashion,  and, 
as  it  is  bid  a  fashion,  we  may  hope  that  public  opinion  in  Paris 
may  soon  put  an  end  to  it  when  this  evil  is  once  recognised. 
Very  few  women  are  incapacitated  from  fulfilling  their  maternal 
duties  in  this  respect,  far  fewer  than  is  supposed.  On  this 
side  of  the  Channel  we  can  hardly  understand  how  such  a 
fashion  could  have  come  into  existence,  but  have  only  to  re- 
member the  small  feet  of  Chinese  women,  and  small  waists  of 
a  generation  ago,  and  to  understand. 

Feeling-bottles,  even,  when  rightly  managed,  are  far  less 
deadly  than  baby-farming,  as  practised  in  Paris,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  good  cow's  milk  alone  be  used,  and  maternal  love 
exist,  to  stimulate  to  cleanliness  of  the  utensils  used. 

Do  what  we  will,  I  fear  that  a  certain  number  of  women  will 
for  many  a  year  be  forced  to  send  their  children  out  to  nurse. 
Should  the  State  or  the  municipality  have  the  surveillance  over 
such  children  ?  I  fear  that  this  would  lead  us  into  many  evils. 
In  Paris,  the  intervention  of  the  State  seems  to  suggest  to 
Parisian  parents  a  ready  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  burden 
of  parental  duties,  by  merely  i  to  pay  a  monthly  3um, 

about  £1,  to  an  office.     This   is  mo3t  dangerous  to  infantile 
health,  and  productive  of  great  mortality.    Maternity  societies, 
somewhat  like  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  are  what  is  wanted,  not  any  more  bureaucracy.    Such 
societies  might  aid  poor  mother3  in  quest  of  nurses,  and  prose- 
cute any  wicked  baby-farmers.     They  might  have  correspon- 
dents in  all  our  cities  and  villages  ;  and  thus,  if  no  more  chil- 
dren were  born  than  would  be  a  blessing  to  society,  and  to  their 
poor  mothers,  we  might  only  lose  12   per  cent,  of  all  infants, 
instead  of  20*30  as  now.     One  of  the  great  causes  of  infantile 
mortality  in  France,  England,   and  elsewhere  is  illegitimacy. 
In  Paris,  we  have  seen  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  births 
are  illegitimate  ;  in  Munich  it  seems  that  one-half  are  so ;  and 
the  same  occurs  in  Vienna.     In  Paris,  and  in  Bavaria,  there  is 
an  immense   amount  of  unnecessary  illegitimacy,   and  this  is 
caused  by  the  stringent  regulations  of  the    marriage  laws   of 
these  countries.     In  France  the  consent  of  the  relations  is  re- 
quired to  admit  of  marriage,  and  the  law  gives,  I   believe,   no 
divorce  in  any  Catholic  country.     Hence,  marriages  have  much 
fallen  off  in  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  notably  in  Paris. 
Stockholm,  and  Bavaria.      It  would  seem  to  be  an  inference 
from  this  that  we  should  expect  to  hear  les3  of  infantile   mor- 
tality if  marriage  were  rendered   a  less   formidable   contract 
than  it  now  is  in  most  countries.     W.  Von  Humbolt  thinks  that 
the  State  should  withdraw  its  care  from  contracts  between  the 
sexes,   and  leave  these  to  individual  choice.      Mr.  Mill  says 
that  no  legal  obstacle  should  exist  to  divorce,  although  moral 
ones  may  exist  in  insuperable  degree.     John  Milton  favoured 
easy  divorce.     In  a  conversation  I  had,  in  the  spring  of  this 
year,  1870,  with  Dr.  Lefort  when  iu  Loudon,  I  stated  what  I 
believe,  that  in  France,  a  country  so  prudent  in  the  matter  of 
offspring,  the  chief  thing  that  is  wanted  is  facility  of  divorce. 
This,  I  believe,  would,  in  that  country  at  any  rate,  lessen  the 
death-rate  arising  from  the  shame  produced  by  the  loss  of  the 
sanction  of  society  ;  and  would  also  incidentally  tend  to  do 
away  with  prostitution  and  its  numerous  concomitant  evils. 
In  England  very  much  smaller  families  and  more  facile  divorce 
are  both  needed. 

Miss  Wallington  felt  compelled  to  declare  in  favour  of  State 
control  of  baby-farmers.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  women 
were  the  sufferers  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  men,  and  the 
emancipation  of  women  was  needed,  in  order  to  allow  them 
to  be  able  to  make  a  living  when  they  required  this  to  nourish 
themselves  and  their  infants.  The  education  of  women  and 
their  enfranchisement  were  much  wanted. 

Dr.  Edmunds  said  that  the  idea  of  State  surveillance  of 
baby-farmers  was  a  dangerous  one.  It  was  always  the  interest 
of  a  certain  number  of  persons  to  cry  out  loudly  for  State  in- 
terference ;  but  the  surveillance  of  nurses  would  increase,  in- 
stead of  diminishing,  the  amount  of  baby-farming  in  large 
cities.  The  registration  of  all  women  who  took  a  baby  to 
nurse  might,  however,  be  made  compulsory  without  much  diffi- 
culty. In  workhouses,  the  chief  cases  of  women  who  came  to 
be  confined  in  the  wards  were  domestic  servants.  These  girls 
were  confined  in  large  wards  in  company  with  some  most  aban- 
doned women,  and  when  they  left  they  were  obliged  to  take 
their  children  with  them.  Being  very  poor,  the  children  died 
in  great  numbers.     Nurse  children  are  also  sent  to  the  work- 


house ;  and  a  large  number  of  children,  whose  mothers  die  of 
consumption,  are  brought  up  in  wards,  where  they  pine  away 
and  suffer  greatly  from  the  want  of  breast-milk.  The  guar- 
dians always  refused  to  let  a  woman  leave  her  infant  in  the 
house,  or  to  take  in  a  nurse-baby  if  they  could  help  it. 

Mr.  NtTHH  said  that  one  cause  of  the  mortality  of  children 
wa3  that  more  were  born  than  need  be,  and  it  was  a  flagrant 
injustice  that  a  married  woman  had  not,  like  a  single  one,  the 
right  to  her  own  person,  by  the  law  of  England.  It  was  also 
a  shame  that  single  women  should  be  so  severely  treated  when 
they  obeyed  the  imperious  command  of  nature  in  reproducing 
themselves. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Drysdale  said  that  he  was,  in  the  present  state 
of  society,  greatly  in  favour  of  State  aid  and  foundling  hospi- 
tals. Some  few  years  ago  he  had  visited  Moscow,  and  seen  a 
splendid  Foundling  Hospital,  where  600  children  were  farmed 
out,  and  where  the  children  looked  well  and  hearty.  State 
supervision  was  wanted,  and,  doubtless,  the  French  State 
supervision  was  bad,  or  the  statistics  given  by  Dr.  Drysdale 
would  not  be  so  bad. 

Dr.  C.  Drysdale  asked  whether  Mr.  Drysdale  knew  what 
the  statistics  of  the  Moscow  Hospital  were.  He  believed  they 
were  bad,  and  the  mortality  very  high. 

Dr.  Edmlxds  said  that  Mr.  Malthas  had  visited  the  hospital 
in  1793,  and  remarked,  thai  with  all  the  care,  the  mortality- 
was  very  high,  and,  doubtless,  the  present  condition  wa3  no 
better.  Children  did  not  get  on  without  breast  milk  and  a 
mother's  care. 

Colonel  Clinton  thought  that  some  sort  of  inspection  of 
baby-farmers  should  exist. 

Mr.  Wilson  said  that  the  •  inhabitants  of  this  country,  in 
their  hearts,  were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  the  number  of 
children  born,  and  would,  he  believed,  be  glad  enough  if  the 
children  in  the  workhouse  would  not  live.  The  fact  was,  the 
country  was  over-peopled.  The  French  peaa  mts  were  anxious 
to  restrain  their  families  in  order  to  secure  to  them  the  same 
amount  of  land  as  they  themselves  found.  Tt  was  a  cruel  thing 
to  bring  so  many  infants  into  life  to  suffer  and  die. 

Mr.  RusaKLL  said  that  in  England  and  Russia  the  population 
had  doubled  in  fifty-two  years.  In  the  United  States  of 
America  it  had  doubled,  quite  independent  of  any  immigration, 
in  twenty-five  years,  on  several  occasions.  Our  mortality  was 
decreasing  in  this  country,  so  that  our  power  of  doubling  was 
becoming  greater,  ami  we  should  have  to  surfer  much  from 
poverty  if  we  yielded  to  it.  There  was  chronic  over-popula- 
tion in  this  country,  and  it  was  better  to  look  it  fair  in  the  face 
and  resolve  not  to  breed  so  fast.  In  this  case,  we  should  not 
re  ]uire  laws  against  baby-farmers.     This  was  the  root  of  the 

question. 

Mr.  Rigby  Smith  said  the  enormous  difference  in  the  death- 
rates  of  the  countries,  such  as  England  and  Italy,  &c,  showed 
the  danger  of  rapid  multiplication  of  famdies,  which  always 
caused  great  infantile  mortality  and  preventible  disease. 

Dr.  Wyld  was  of  opinion  that  tke  views  of  Malthus  were 
easily  shown  to  be  historically  fallacious.  Moreover,  he  held 
that  the  collapse  of  France  ceroid  be  shown  to  be  owing  to  the 
domestic  habits  of  having  only  one  or  two  children. 

Dr.  Drysdale  asked  Dr.  Wyld  how  he  was  sure  of  this,  as 
several  causes  had  been  assigned  for  the  unfortunate  position 
of  the  French  • 

Dr.  Wyld  said  the  habits  of  the  French  led  them  into  all 
kinds  of  deceit,  and  ruined  the  character  of  the  nation,  whose 
word  could  no  longer  be  depended  on. 

Dr.  Thompson  Dickson,  in  reply,  said  that,  although  Dr. 
Drysdale  said  th  it  State  supervision  had  failed  iu  France,  it 
did  not  fallow  that  it  would  fail  here.  Luua;iCs  were  now 
under  State  supervision,  and  infants,  being  helpless,  should 
also  be  watched  over  by  the  State.  A  perfect  registration 
would  do  good.  He  had  just  come  from  a  trip  to  Scotland, 
and  whilst  there  had  applied  to  the  Registrar-General  for  facts. 
Dr.  Stark  had  informed  him  that  infanticide  and  baby-farming 
were  almost  unknown  in  Scotland.  Illegitimacy  is  very  pre- 
valent in  Scotland— 9 '7  per  cent,  of  births  are  illegitimate. 
Thus,  Scotland  was  one  of  the  most  unchaste  countries  in 
Europe  ;  but  all  children  of  a  woman  are  made  legitimate  when 
she  marries  in  Scotland,  and  marriage  is  an  exceedingly  simole 
affair  iu  Scotland.  Consent  between  the  parties  is  sufficient. 
Divorce,  however,  is  difficult.  At  a  pic-niC)  two  young  people, 
friends  of  his.  at  Gretna  Green,  prop**8**  to  get  married  in  a 
frolic  by  the  blacksmith,  who  performed  the  ceremonv  for  six- 
pence. It  took  them  four  years  to  get  a  divorce.  Dr.  Dick- 
son, in  conclusion,  said  he  had  not  given  attention  to  the  ques- 
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tion  of  over-population  ;  but  he  held  that  there  was  not  much 
to  be  apprehended  on  that  score.  Divorce  should  be  made 
much  more  facile  than  at  present ;  and  he  held  that  partners 
who  hated  each  other  should  be  allowed  to  get  free. 


THE  SEWAGE  aUESTION. 


SPECIAL  EEPORT. 

(Prepared  expressly  for  the  Medical  Press.) 

No.  XIV. 

PRECIPITATION  OF  SEWAGE  WITH  CAUSTIC 

LIME. 

At  Hertford  the  sewage  works  are  managed  by  the 
New  River  Company,  who  are  compelled  by  their 
Act  of  Parliament  to  deodorise  and  purify  the  sewage 
of  the  town  before  it  is  discharged  into  the  River 
Lea,  and  this  they  accomplish  by  means  of  lime.  The 
town  has  a  population  of  about  7,000  persons,  and  being 
well  sewered,  the  whole  of  the  sewage,  together  with  a 
large  volume  of  subsoil  water,  is  subjected  to  treatment 
at  the  works.  The  flow  of  sewage  amounts  to  about 
1,640,000  gallons  a  day,  which  is  as  much  as  234  gallons 
per  head  of  the  population,  or  nearly  ten  times  as  much 
as  the  water  supply.  The  distribution  of  the  flow  during 
the  twenty-four  hours  is  at  the  rate  of  about  70,000  gal- 
lons per  hour  in  the  day  time,  and  66,000  gallons  in  the 
night.  It  runs  by  gravitation  to  the  works,  which  are  a 
little  beyond  the  town,  and  is  delivered  into  a  subsiding 
tank  140  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide,  where  it  receives  a 
dose  of  lime  in  a  creamy  condition,  the  lime  being  de- 
livered by  means  of  little  buckets  attached  to  a  water- 
wheel  which  is  turned  by  the  effluent  sewage,  and  in  this 
way  the  quantity  of  lime  is  exactly  apportioned  to  the 
rate  of  the  flow  of  sewage.  The  subsiding  tank  is  divided 
by  two  cross  walls  a  little  under  the  water  line,  and  thus 
the  sediment  is  kept  back,  while  the  supernatant  water 
passes  on  to  be  discharged  over  a  weir  into  a  filter  bed 
about  twenty  feet  square,  composed  of  six  or  seven  inches 
of  coarse  gravel  at  the  bottom,  and  three  inches  of  fine 
sand  above,  and  thence  it  passes  into  the  effluent  channel 
which  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  so  onwards  into  the 
River  Lea  at  Ware  Mill.  The  quantity  of  lime  which 
was  used  at  the  time  of  our  visit  to  the  works  in  October, 
1866,  was  about  eight  and  a-quarter  bushels  per  day, 
and  to  this  were  added  150  lbs.  of  chloride  of  lime, 
making  a  proportion  of  nearly  two  grains  of  lime  and 
0*64  of  a  grain  of  chloride  of  lime  per  gallon  of  sewage. 
The  time  or  duration  of  the  flow  of  sewage  through  the 
subsiding  tank  was  about  forty  minutes,  which  is  much 
too  Bhort  for  complete  subsidence.  The  tanks  and  filters 
are  in  duplicate,  and  the  former  are  worked  for  three 
days,  when  the  precipitate  is  removed,  and  the  latter  are 
cleaned  out  daily.  The  sludge  or  precipitate  is  placed 
upon  a  covered  platform  between  the  tanks,  where  it 
drains  and  consolidates  ;  and  after  a  period  of  three  or 
four  months  it  is  sold  to  farmers  at  the  price  of  2s.  6d.  per 
load.  In  this  manner  about  12  cwt.  of  solid  matters  are 
removed  from  the  sewage  daily.  The  effluent  water  is  a 
little  turbid  when  it  leaves  the  filters,  but  it  soon  becomes 
clear,  so  that  after  flowing  along  the  out-fall  channel  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  it  becomes  quite  clear,  and  fish 
and  aquatic  plants  arc  found  in  it  in  abundance.     The 


composition  of  the  sewage  and  the  effluent  water  on  three 
occasions  in  1866  were  as  follows  : — 
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When  we  visited  the  works  in  November,  1867,  the 
quantity  of  lime  was  fourteen  bushels  a  day,  with  one 
bushel  of  chloride  of  lime.  This  was  in  the  proportion  of 
3*43  grains  of  lime  and  033  of  a  grain  of  chloride  of  lime 
per  gallon  of  sewage  ;  and  the  composition  of  the  sewage 
and  effluent  water  were  as  follows  : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 


Raw  sewage.    Eflluent  water. 


Matters  in  solution   . 
Organic  matter 
Ammonia 
Ditto  organic 
Nitrogen  as  nitrate 
Oxygen  required  to  oxydisc 


Grains. 

26*00 

250 

0-343 

0-480 

0-026 
0-296 


Matter*  in  suspension 

Organic  matter 
Mineral  ditto 


Grains. 

28-33 
1-25 
0-457 
0-560 
0-091 
0-281 


0-43 

0-17 
0-26 


From  which  it  was  evident  that  nearly  all  the  suspended 
matter,  and  about  half  of  the  dissolved  organic  ma 

had  been  removed  from   the  raw  sewage  by  about  three 
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and  a  half  grains  of  lime  ;  and  the  chloride  of  lime,  al- 
though amounting  to  only  one  third  of  a  grain  per  gallon, 
had  completely  disinfected  the  sewage,  and  had  also  pre- 
vented the  growth  of  the  sewer  fungus  in  the  effluent 
channel,  so  that  the  water  when  it  reached  the  river  Lea 
efficiently  pure  to  be  admitted  into  it.  In  fact,  the 
results  of  these  and  the  Leicester  works  were  so  satisfactory 
in  1S67  to  Dr.  Fraikland,  Dr.  Letheby,  and  Dr.  Odling,  who 
visited  them  at  the  time  in  question,  for  the  purpose  of  ad- 
advising  the  conservators  of  the  river  Thames  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  defecation  of  sewage  in  the  Thames  Valley, 
that  they  reported  of  the  process  as  follows  : — "  By  this 
process  the  sewage  was  deprived  of  its  suspended,  and  of 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  dissolved,  matter.  But,  as  in 
the  last  case  (irrigation),  it  was  necessary  that  the  defal- 
cated sewage  should  be  received  into  a  considerable  volume 
of  running  water  to  prevent  secondary  putrefactive 
change.  At  Hertford,  the  defecated  sewage  water  is 
filtered  through  coarse  sand,  and  runs  a  distance  of  nearly 
a  mile  before  it  enters  the  river  Lea.  We  remarked 
that,  although  it  left  the  filter  a  little  turbid  from  sus- 
pended lime,  yet  it  became  clear  after  it  had  run  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  the  conduit.  In  the  performance  of 
this  process  of  defecation,  we  are  of  opinion,  from  the 
results  obtained  at  Leicester  and  Hertford,  that — 1st.  The 
proportion  of  lime  should  not  be  less  than  one  ton,  and 
that  there  should  also  be  used  fifty-six  pounds  of  chloride 
of  lime  per  1,000,000  gallons  of  sewage  ;  2nd.  That  the 
mixture  of  the  sewage  with  the  lime  and  chloride  of  lime 
should  be  very  complete,  and  that  the  mixture  should  be 
agitated  so  as  to  aggregate  the  suspended  matters,  and  thus 
assist  in  the  subsequent  precipitation  of  suspended 
matters ;  3rd.  That  the  sewage  when  thus  treated  with 
lime  should  flow  along  two  subsidiary  tanks  in  series  -the 
first  should  be  capable  of  holding  at  least  an  hour's  flow  of 
sewage,  and  the  second  of  holding  not  less  than  four  hours' 
flow.  The  tanks  should  be  four  feet  in  depth,  and  the 
overflow  of  the  defecated  sewage  should  be  by  a  weir  only 
half  an  inch  below  the  surface  ;  4th.  That  there  shoidd  be 
a  double  set  of  tanks  for  alternate  working  ;  5th.  That 
the  defecated  water  should  flow  through  a  ahallow,  open 
conduit  if  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  be- 
fore being  received  into  a  stream  of  freely  running  water, 
if  not  less  than  eight  or  ten  times  the  volnme  of  the 
defecated  sewage.'' 

The  conditions  recommended  by  Dr.  Letheby  to  the 
referees  appointed  by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
the  year  1857  to  enquire  into  the  subject  of  the  main 
drainage  of  the  Metropolis  were  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  lime  shoidd  be  used  in  a  perfectly  caustic  stace, 

and  in  the  proportion  if  not  less  than  twelve  grains 
per  gallon  of  sewage. 

2.  It  should  be  well  slaked  with  water,  and  got  into 

a  finely-divided  or  creamy  state. 

3.  It  should  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  sewage,  and 

well  agitated  before  it  is  set  aside  to  deposit. 

4.  The  precipitate  should  be  allowed  to  settle  with  the 

liquid  quiet  for  at  least  one  hour. 

5.  The  deposit  should  be  consolidated  and  deprived  of 

its  water  as  speedily  as  possible. 

And  he  further  advised  that,  in  summer  time,  the  sub- 
siding tanks  shoidd  not  be  worked  for  more  than  two  days 
without  removing  the  deposit,  as  in  warm  weather  this 
was  apt  to  putrefy,  and  rise  in  large  flakes,  thereby  pro- 
moting the  decomposition  of  the  supernatant  water,  and 
rendering  it  turbid. 

Wherever  these  conditions  have  been  observed,  and  the 
process  has  been  carefully  conducted,  the  results  have  been 
satisfactory,  and  no  nuisance  has  been  created ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  when  the  working  of  the  process  has  been 
neglected,  as  at  Tottenham  since  Mr.  Higgs's  time  ;  at 
Leicester  on  many  occasions,  and  notably  of  late  ;  at  Chel- 
tenham ;  at  Blackburn  ;  and  at  Leamington  before  the 
A.  B.  C.  process  was  adopted,  the  defecation  of  the  sewage 
has  been  very  imperfect,  and  complaints  have  been  justly 
raised  against  the  nuisance  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  J 
those  who  have  had  the  care  of  the  work. 


In  concluding  this  part  of  the  subject  we  may  refer  to 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Hoffmann  and  Mr.  "Witt  in  their 
"  report  of  chemical  investigatious  relating  to  the  Metro- 
politan Main  Drainage  Question/'  wherein  they  state  that 
"  the  treatment  of  sewage  with  lime  appears  to  be  one  of 
the  most  promising  of  the  many  processes  for  obtaining 
from  sewage  a  deposit  which,  when  dry,  may  be  employed 
as  manure  ;"  and  they  give  the  following  as  the  result  of 
their  experiment  on  40  gallons  of  London  sewage  with 
800  grains  of  lime  (that  is,  with  20  grains  of  lime  per  gallon 
of  sewage)  : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 

Raw  Sewage. 

Effluent  water. 

solution  . 
Organic  matter 
Mineral   ditto 

Grains. 

107-60 

11*38 

55-24 

Grains. 
90 

40-34 
55  68 

'»  in  saspemion 
Organic  matter 
Mineral  ditto 

52-49 
36  40 
1609 

Traces. 

So  that,  with  20  grains  of  lime,  the  whole  of  the  sus- 
pended matters  were  removed  from  the  sewage,  and  rather 
more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  dissolved  organic  matter  ; 
in  fact,  the  total  quantity  of  organie  matter  removed 
amounted  to  5455  per  cent,  of  all  that  was  present  in  the 
original  sewage.  With  12  grains  of  lime  at  Tottenham, 
we  found  the  proportion  to  be  35  per  cent.,  and  at  Lei- 
cester, 5S  per  cent.  ;  whereas,  according  to  Mr.  Versmann, 
the  average  amount  of  organic  matter  removed  from  the 
sewage  at  Leicester,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  working 
per  cent. 
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The  composition  and  money  value  of  the  dry  deposit 
from  the  sewage  of  different  places,  as  determined  by  dif- 
ferent investigators,  will  be  found  in  the  preceding  table. 

These  values  are  calculated  at  the  rate  of  £56  per  ton 
for  ammonia,  £7  a  ton  for  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  £1  a  ton  for  organic  matter  ;  and  it  is  assumed  that 
the  Tottenham  deposit  contained  0  82  per  cent,  nitrogen, 
which  is  equal  to  1  per  cent,  ammonia. 
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ANOTHER  MEDICAL  BILL. 

We  mentioned  tome  time  ago  that  the  Lancet  had  pro- 
mised to  produce  a  Medical  Bill.  We  have  now  to  report 
that  our  contemporary  has,  at  length,  published  its  pro- 
posal and  invites  criticism  upon  it.  Our  own  interest 
in  the  subject  of  Medical  Reform  has  been  proved  by 
the  many  articles  devoted  to  it  of  late  years,  and  we 
shall,  naturally,  be  expected  to  say  something  of  our  con- 
temporary's measure.  We  appeal  confidently  to  our  past 
to  prove  that  we  approach  the  subject  with  every  desire  to 
do  justice  to  all.  As  our  contemporary  observes,  by  way 
of  prefix  to  a  summary  of  the  Bill, "  It  is  an  easy  thing  to 
complain  of  the  work  of  others  ;  It  is  a  much  more  diffi- 
cult thing  to  do  better."  This  we  freely  grant,  and  are 
prepared  to  make  every  allowance  for.  Still,  a  measure 
put  forward  in  the  complete  form  of  a  Bill,  announced 
weeks  before  hand,  and  explained  in  a  leading  article  of 
nearly  two  pages,  which  closes  with  a  cordial  invitation 
to  all  interested  to  offer  their  criticisms,  does,  undoubtedly, 
challenge  the  fullest  discussion,  and  we  have,  accordingly, 
most  carefully  perused  every  clause  before  sitting  down  to 
write  about  it  as  a  whole.  What  we  are  about  to  say  we 
may  indeed  hereafter  modify  or  supplement,  but  we  are 
sure  that  the  proposers  of  the  scheme  will  not  deny  that 
we  have  endeavoured  to  do  it  justice. 

The  first  point  is,  that  a  radical  reform  is  to  be  effected 
in  the  constitution  of  the  General  Medicil  Council.  This, 
of  course,  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  In  common  with 
every  medical  reformer,  the  Lancet  has  over  and  over 
ngain  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the  composition  of 
that  body.  "What  is  proposed  then?  Anew  Council  of 
twelve  persons,  of  whom  four  are  to  be  nominated  by  the 


Crown,  four  by  the  medical  authorities,  and  four  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  registered  practitioners. 

The  primary  defence  of  this  scheme  is  the  assertion  that 
the  existing  council  is  too  large.  This  is  a  statement  that 
has  been  constantly  repeated  in  various  quarters,  and  is 
accordingly  put  forward  as  if  it  were  axiomatic.  Our 
readers,  however,  are  well  aware  that  we  have  not  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  this  view,  nor  do  we  even  now  feel 
convinced.  The  only  plausible  objection  to  a  large  council 
is  the  expense  of  it,  and  Dr.  Andrew  Wood  has  more  than 
once  shown  how  that  can  be  obviated.  It  is  undeniable 
that  the  various  opinions  of  so  large  a  body  as  the  Medi- 
cal Profession  could  not  find  expression  in  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  as  twelve,  and  we,  therefore,  hesitate 
to  demand  a  smaller  Council  than  we  have.  This  hesitation 
becomes  more  decided  when  we  turn  to  the  proposed  com- 
position of  the  new  Council.  Two  members  are  to  be 
elected  by  the  registered  practitioners  of  England,  and  one 
by  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  respectively.  The  four 
nominees  of  the  Crown  are  to  be  divided  between  the 
three  Kingdoms  in  the  same  proportions.  Lastly,  the 
Corporations  and  the  Universities  located  in  the  three 
Kingdoms  are  respectfully  to  combine  or  amalgamate,  to 
elect  in  England  two  representatives,  and  in  Scotland  and 
Ireland  one  each.  Now,  on  the  face  of  it,  this  is  a  sort  of 
hotch-potch  after  all.  The  new  Council  is  constructed  on 
no  principle.  It  evidently  aims  only  at  adding  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  registered  practitioners  to  the  existing 
elements.  We  should  have  preferred  a  bolder  course.  It 
may  easily  be  argued  that  the  Council  should  represent 
either  the  Profession  or  the  public.  The  medical  authori- 
ties were  given  representation  because  it  was  thought  they 
represented  the  former,  and  also,  to  some  extent,  the 
latter.  Their  intense  sense  of  corparate  existence  has 
frustrated  the  intentions  of  the  Legislature,  and  rendered 
a  change  necessary.  But  medical  men  totally  unassociated 
with  any  University  or  Corporation  do  not  at  present  exist 
in  this  country.  A  proposal  by  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins,  a 
member  of  the  Council,  for  a  Council  of  twelve,  from 
which  the  representatives  of  the  medical  authorities  arc 
excluded,  seems  to  us  at  least  more  logical.  A  controlling 
body,  it  may  fairly  be  urged,  should  be  independent  of 
those  whom  it  is  to  control. 

There  is  another  point  that  is  sure  to  be  raised,  and 
which,  therefore,  we  may  as  well  allude  to— the  proportions 
of  representatives  assigned  to  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
numbers  of  the  practitioners  resident  in  England  are  not 
exactly  as  two  to  one  of  those  in  Ireland  or  Scotland.  Let 
that  pass,  however.  Why  should  the  Crown  Nominees  be 
nominated  for  the  separate  nationalities.  We  are  assured 
that  these  Crown  Nominees  will  represent  the  public,  but 
the  public  interests  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  are 
precisely  the  same.  What  should  be  the  qualification  of 
each  ?  Would  an  Englishman  resident  in  Dublin  be  a  fit 
nominee  for  Ireland  ?  Or,  would  an  Irishman  resident  in 
London  with  English  diplomas  be  eligible  i  Again,  the 
corporations  will  not,  we  may  bo  sure,  bo  ready  to  admit 
t hat  their  claims  could  be  amalgamated  in  such  a  way. 
The  Irish  authorities  are  as  numerous  as  the  English,  and 
in  every  way  their  equals,  but  arc  only  to  have  half  the 
representation,  and  the  Scotch,  we  may  be  sure,  will  cry 
out  passionately  against  being  thus  eclipsed. 

There  is  one  point,  too,  we  should  have  exported  to  be 
more  fully  elucidated.  By  whom  are  the  representatives 
of  the  several  bodies  to  be  elected  1    The  Lancet  has  stated 
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several  times  that  the  College  of  Surgeons  consists  of  the 
Fellows  and  Members.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  have  this 
expressed  in  the  Bill,  and  the  same  rule  applied  to  other 
bodies  I 

The  next  feature  of  the  Bill  is  the  election  by  the  re- 
formed Council  of  a  National  Examining  Board  for  each 
of  the  three  Kingdoms.  So  far  as  letting  the  Board  be 
elected  by  the  Council,  we  have  always  advocated  this. 
But  why  three  Boards  ?  It  is  hardly  worthy  of  our  con- 
temporary's position  to  bid  for  popularity  by  this  yielding 
to  the  prejudices  of  a  few.  One  Board  would  be  enough, 
and  we  yet  hope  the  cry  for  a  single  one  will  set  aside  this 
territorial  distinction  between  the  three  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  LomxU  support  of  the  one  portal 
system  seems  to  falter  when  it  proposes  three.  The  very 
terms  in  which  this  is  conveyed  show  this.  We  are 
told,  "  The  one  portal  entrance  to  the  Profession  will  be 
through  one  of  these  boards,"  which,  to  say  the  least, 
sounds  funny. 

That  the  Board  may  be  effective,  it  is  ordered  that  "  the 
Council  shall  appoint  only  such  persons  as  Examiners  as 
are  of  approved  skill  in  the  several  subjects  on  which  they 
have  to  examine.''  The  Council  would  scarcely  do  other- 
wise, although  legally  the  qualification  is  not  well  defined. 
It  might  almost,  we  should  think,  be  left  entirely  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Council.  A  further  guarantee  is,  how- 
ever, proposed, — viz.,  the  appointment  of  Inspectors  of 
Examinations  ;  whether  such  paid  officials  should  be  ne- 
cessary is  a  question  on  which  differences  of  opinion  are 
likely  to  arise,  but  the  proposal  is  worth  considering,  and 
shows  earnestness  in  the  attempt  to  devise  a  scheme  of 
thorough  reform. 

I  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  some  bodies  demanded 
the  right  to  give  their  diplomas  to  those  who  had  not 
passed  the  National  Boards.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  observe 
that  our  contemporary  has  gradually  been  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  have  always  maintained — that  no  other 
diploma  should  be  given  until  after  the  State  Licence  had 
been  obtained.  A  little  concession  that  we  may  freely 
grant  if  it  assist  in  disarming  opposition  is  offered  in  the 
scheme  before  us.  Permission  is  to  be  given  to  candi- 
dates to  be  examined  by  any  of  the  medical  authorities, 
but  the  degrees  or  diplomas  are  not  to  be  actually  con- 
ferred until  the  National  Licence  has  been  obtained. 
This  is  certainly  an  advance,  and  we  hope  no  further  con- 
cession will  be  expected. 

Another  good  point  in  the  Bill  is,  the  attempt  to  neu- 
tralise the  evil  of  three  Boards  by  giving  the  licence  in 
the  name  of  the  General  Council.  Still,  there  would  be 
the  old  territorial  bugbear,  "  I  passed  in  England — he 
passed  in  Scotland,"  &c.  One  Board  would  prevent  all 
this  as  well  as  other  inconveniences. 

There  are  many  other  less  important  points  which  may 
be  passed  over  at  this  stage  of  the  discussion.  We  freely 
admit  there  is  value  in  the  Bill,  although  we  have  not 
hesitated  to  respond  to  our  contemporary's  "  challenge," 
by  freely  criticising  its  leading  provisions.  This,  we  trust, 
we  have  done  in  a  spirit  to  which  no  one  can  take  excep- 
tion. We  have  only  one  remark  to  make  in  conclusion  ; 
the  Lancet  is  assuming  more  than  is  due  in  claiming  the 
Bill  as  its  own  creation.  Our  contemporary  should,  at 
least,  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  other  reformers — not  to 
one  or  two,  but  to  all.  In  the  leading  article  explaining 
the  Bill — almost  every  feature  of  which,  to  our  readers, 


must  be  old — not  new— we  read  these  words,  "  We  have 
not  hesitated  to  appropriate  all  that  was  good  in  the  Bill 
of  the  Government,  and  for  one  important  clause,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Bill  of  the  British  Medical  Association. 
With  these  qualifications  the  Bill  is  essentially  our  own." 
Now,  here  in  the  name  of  common  honesty,  we  are  bound 
to  protest.     Few  of  the  provisions  are  really  new.     Most 
of  them  have  been  discussed  in  our  columns  by  various 
persons,  and  some  have  been  advocated  by  various   able 
aud  energetic  reformers  for  several  years.     That  the  Coun- 
cil should  appoint  and   control  the  National   Examining 
Board  was  proposed  by  Dr.  Prosser  James  before  the  Act 
of  1868   was  passed.     The  same  reformer  has  from   that 
time  to  this,  strongly  maintained  that  no  other   diplomas 
should  be  granted  until  the  State  Licence  has   been   ob- 
tained, and  the  Lancet,  we  are  happy  to  say,  virtually  at 
last  endorses  this  view.     Even  paid  Inspectors  have  often 
before  been  talked  about,  and  are,  in  fact,  but  a  substi- 
tute for  the  system  of  visitation  that  has  been  organised 
by  the  existing  Council.     A  small  Council  is  no  new  idea. 
Only  lately  the  magic  number  of  twelve  has  been  once 
more  advocated  by  an  experienced  member  of  the  Council, 
Mr.  Charles  Hawkins.     What  then  remains  ?     In  truth, 
very  little.     That  a  journal  may  fairly  claim  credit   for 
marshalling  the  ideas  of  others,  we  are  ready  to  admit  ; 
but  to  confess  obligations  on  the  one  hand  and  repudiate 
heavier  ones  on  the  other,  is  a  course  we  are  compelled  to 
condemn.     No  doubt,  reformers  of  all  parties  may  be  glad 
to  have  their  views  supported  by  the  Lancet,  but  to    ap- 
propriate ideas  and  coolly  say  the  scheme  including  them 
"is  essentially  our  own"  is  so  contrary  to  all  notions  of  res- 
pectable journalism,  that  we  can  only  suppose  that,  by 
some  fatal  blunder,  the  printer  must  have  omitted  a  phrase 
from  the  sentence,  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.     Our  con- 
temporary must  really  expect  no  credit  for  originality  in 
the  framing  of  this  Bill,  for  every  feature  seems  to  have 
been  suggested  by  other  reformers. 


|t'otcs  ott  Current  &0girs. 

Prevention  of  Scarlet  Fever. 

A  great  deal  of  talk  is  going  on  just  now  about  the 
prevention  of  scarlatina.  Dr.  George  Johnson  is  one  of 
the  most  zealous  in  this  good  cause.  A  sufferer  from 
scarlet  fever,  he  says,  is  for  about  a  month  throwing  off 
poison,  chiefly  contained  in  the  discharges  from  the  throat 
and  nostrils,  and  in  the  flakes  of  epidermis.  Therefore, 
the  patient  should  be  isolated,  in  a  top  room  of  the  house 
if  possible,  and  should  spit  into  a  basin  containing  Condy's 
fluid.  Also  any  rags  with  which  the  mouth  and  nostrils 
are  wiped  should  be  burnt.  The  urine  and  faeces  should 
be  passed  into  utensils  containing  Condy's  fluid.  The 
patient's  bed  and  body-linen  should  be  immersed  in  boding 
water  on  removal,  and  then  in  carbolic  acid ;  and  not 
washed  in  company  with  any  other  linen.  A  warm 
bath  should  be  given  to  the  patient  occasionally.  When 
the  slops  are  put  into  closets  carbolic  acid  should  be 
poured  down  immediately  afterwards.  Papers,  in  rooms 
where  scarlet  fever  has  been,  should  be  removed,  and  the 
room  whitewashed,  &c.  Mortuary  houses  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  poor.  Well  I  all  of  this  is  quite  clear  and 
easily  understood,  and  yet  we  don't  think  that  scarlatina 
can  ever  be  much  prevented.    The  disease  is  so  contagious, 
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that,  except  in  the  case  of  rich  people,  it  cannot  be  kept 
from  spreading  wherever  children  are  crowded  together  in 
houses,  schools,  or  hospitals.  N.B.  Children's  hospitals 
are  on  this  very  account  a  mistake.  In  short,  much  as  \vc 
approve  of  Dr.  Johnson's  views,  we  can't  help  believing 
that,  until  some  Jenner  appear  to  give  us  a  milder  disease 
instead  of  it,  scarlatina  will  have  its  victims  in  about  an 
equal  quantity  yearly  in  spite  of  such  precautions,  or,  at 
any  rate,  some  other  contagion  will  carry  off  poor  people  so 
long  as  poverty  is  common. 


Medicine  and  War. 

What  do  Medical  men  in  general  think  of  war  1  It 
would  be  presumptuous,  of  course,  to  decide  as  to  what 
the  opinion  of  each  individual  of  such  a  large  body  of  men 
might  be  on  such  an  important  question  ;  but  our  own 
experience  has  led  us  to  think  that  there  is  no  class  in  the 
whole  of  modern  society  who  so  much  and  so  justly  detest 
everything  connected  with  war  as  the  Medical  Profession 
in  all  countries.  In  the  first  place,  everyone  knows  that 
Medical  men  are  not  so  much  accustomed  to  receive  empty 
honours  as  the  members  of  other  professions.  Scarcely 
any  among  us  have  ever  even  dared  to  aspire  to  becoming 
Members  of  Parliament  ;  and  the  number  of  us  who 
have  been  raised  to  the  doubtful  dignity  of  titles  is  but 
small  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the  hosts  of  knights, 
baronets,  and  peers  that  have  been  created  from  the  legal 
profession.  Not  being  much  accustomed,  then,  to  hope 
for  public  recognition  of  our  important  functions,  we  have 
resigned  ourselves  patiently  to  our  fate,  and  been  accus- 
tomed to  work  for  the  sake  of  being  simply  useful  to  ""our 
fellow-citizens,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  real  advancement 
of  human  happiness.  Such  being  the  case,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  Medical  men  can  do  otherwise  than  sternly 
condemn  war  in  the  abstract.  Although  the  common- 
place citizen,  whose  experience  never  leads  him  among 
scenes  of  human  agony  and  disease,  may  be  able  to  think 
complacently  about  the  glory  his  country  is  to  achieve 
from  making  war  upon  some  powerful  nation,  and  although 
the  aristocratic  portion  of  our  society  may  eagerly  long  to 
exchange  the  vacuous  existence  of  modern  fine  gentlemen 
for  the  more  stirring  and  active  life  of  the  army,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Medical  Profession  are  not  likely  to  be  led 
astray  by  any  such  drivelling  about  "honour"  as  will 
easily  mislead  the  vulgar  herd,  remembering,  as  we  are 
bound  to  do,  the  host  of  pale-faced  martyrs  which  Bellona 
ever  drags  in  her  train. 

These  ideas  have  been  brought  to  our  mind  by  the  sug- 
gestion that  we,  the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  these  islands, 
are  not  at  all  unlikely  to  be  dragged  into  these  throat- 
cutting  occupations.  Having  a  vivid  recollection  of  the 
horrors  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  and  the  cholera  and 
typhus  fever  and  frost-bites  in  the  trenches,  we  cannot  but 
pray  that  our  beloved  country  may  be  spared  another  such 
trial. 


Medical  Men  in  Public  Positions. 
IT  has  often  struck  us,  that  civilisation  will  never  ad- 
vance much  until  the   ideas   suggested  by   the   study  of 
medicine  become  more  extensively  represented  in  Bui 
National  Councils.     The  majority  of  lawyers,  trader 
clergymen  are  utterly  unfit  to  give  an  opinion  on  number- 
less questions,  which  are  clear  enough  to  the  avoragcly- 
cducatcd  practitioner  of  the  healing-art.     Both  the  Church 


and  the  Bar  are  far  too  ideal  in  their  philosophy  in  general, 
and  not  nearly  enough  accustomed  to  consider  man  as  an 
animal,  subject  to  the  same  wants  as  the  rest  of  the  fauna 
of  the  globe.  The  consequence  of  which  is  that,  in  our 
periodical  literature  and  in  our  daily  papers,  so  much  con- 
tributed to  by  barristers,  there  is  an  amount  of  sentimen- 
talism  and  want  of  appreciation  of  the  sorrows  of  human 
life  which  is  quite  heart-rending,  and  which  leads  to  the 
most  disastrous  results.  Much  as  we  respect  the  modesty 
of  the  members  of  the  noble  profession  of  medicine,  we  are 
disposed,  then,  to  urge  upon  them  the  necessity  of  taking 
a  greater  part  in  public  affairs  than  has  hitherto  been  their 
wont,  convinced  as  we  are  that,  by  so  doing,  society  at 
large  has  everything  to  gain.  Those  among  us  who  are 
rich  enough  ought  to  endeavour  to  become  Members  of 
Parliament ;  others,  whose  time  permits,  should  strive  to 
become  members  of  Town  Councils  or  School  Boards  ;  and 
those  who  cannot  give  time  for  such  engrossing  employ- 
ments ought  occasionally  to  deliver  popular  lectures  on 
science,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  remove  a  little  of  the  crass 
ignorance  which  leaves  the  public  in  general  so  easy  a  prey 
to  unscrupulous  politicians  and  anonymous  journalists. 
There  are  many  of  the  latter  whose  interests  iu  such  a  matter 
are  what  Bentham  well  designated,  sinister  ;  and  there  are 
no  persons  so  able  to  expose  such  artifices  as  are  wont  to  be 
made  use  of  by  these  dangerous  classes  as  the  enlightened 
members  of  the  Medical  Profession,  whose  whole  lives  are 
spent  in  a  warfare  against  disease,  poverty,  and  misery. 


Medical  Candidates  for  School  Boards  in 
London. 

Professor  Hdxley,  in  speaking  lately  on  the  subject 
of  school  boards,  said,  "  he  believed  that  those  gentlemen 
who  were  endeavouring  to  get  on  the  board  for  the  purpose 
of  promulgating  sectarian  principles  would,  if  elected,  find 
themselves  bitterly  disappointed,  because  Mr.  Forster  had 
reserved  to  himself  a  despotic  power  to  clip  their  wings. ' 
There  are  many  well  known  to  be  thoroughly  enlightened 
friends  of  non-sectarian  education.  Let  us  hope  that  all 
such  may  be  returned  for  the  Board,  and  that  our  Profes- 
sion will  have  some  representation  in  public  affairs.  Edu- 
cation, physiology  and  hygiene  want  representatives  more 
than  any  other  body  of  doctrines. 


Baby  Farming. 

The  St.  Pancras  Guardians  have  had  an  important 
to  investigate.  A  woman,  who  was  nursing  a  child,  and 
who  no  longer  received  sufficient  funds  from  the  parents, 
attempted  to  hand  over  the  child  to  the  care  of  the  work- 
house, as  it  is  related  that  the  unfortunate  woman,  Mrs. 
Waters,  did.  It  appeared  that  the  parents  had  ab- 
sconded. The  Board  of  Guardians  resolved  to  refuse  to 
take  the  child,  and  determined  to  refer  the  case  to  a  police 
magistrate.  "We  don't  understand  the  grounds  of  their 
refusal  ;  it  tends  towards  causing  infanticide. 

Dr.  Lankester  on  Vacoination. 

Tni.s  able  coronor,  in  a  recent  in<[uest  made  at  Islington, 
(in  the  body  of  an  infant  of  live  months,  who  had  died  of 
small-pox,  being  unvaccinated,  remarked   that  the  vestries 

hare  the  power  t<>  send  people  neglecting  raccinatioo  laws 
before  a  magistrate,  who  had  tin'  power  to  tine  them.  The 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  on  the  side   of  vaccination 
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In  Ireland,  where  vaccination  is  still  carried  on.  the  disease 
is  almost  unknown  ;  and  this  might  take  place  in  England. 
The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  death  from  small-pox,  and 
censured  the  mother  for  her  culpahle  neglect  in  not  having 
the  child  vaccinated.  Anti-vaccination  is  an  ugly  super- 
stition. 


Skin-Grafting1. 
Mr.  DoBSoy,  at  a  recent  Medical  meeting,  mentioned 
cases  in  which  he  had  treated  ulcers  by  transplantation  of 
skiD.  He  takes  small  pieces  of  skin  from  the  upper  arm 
not  larger  than  split  peas,  divides  them  on  his  thumb  nail 
into  five,  seven,  or  twelve  pieces,  and  grafts  them  into  the 
granulation,  in  incisions  made  by  a  sharp  lancet  by  means 
of  the  point  of  a  sewing  needle.  In  a  granulating  surface, 
after  loss  of  the  entire  integument  of  the  leg  from  phleg- 
monous erysipelas,  he  had  made  twelve  transplantations 
of  skin  not  larger  than  a  pin's  head,  eleven  of  which  were 
growing  vigorously.  The  average  growth  of  the  cicatrix 
was  about  the  size  of  a  sixpence  from  each  point.  Mr. 
Pollock  exhibited  to  the  Clinical  Society  several  cases 
of  the  operation  devised  by  M.  Riverdin,  of  Paris, 
in  1869.  A  girl,  aged  eight,  had  been  in  St.  George's 
Hospital  with  an  ulcerated  surface  from  buttock  to  knee, 
which  had  existed  for  two  years.  Mr.  Pollock  first  trans- 
planted two  small  pieces  of  skin,  about  the  size  of  millet 
seeds,  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  Four- 
teen pieces  in  all  were  transplanted  at  various  periods. 
The  burn  was  nearly  healed  in  five  months,  without  any 
perceptible  contraction  of  the  cicatrix.  Mr.  Pollock 
transplanted  usually  very  small  pieces,  and  takes  care  that 
the  granulations  are  healthy  where  he  inserts  them.  Mr. 
Lawson  showed  a  patient  in  whom  a  large  ulcer  in  the  leg 
had  resisted  all  treatment  for  four  years,  and  was  com^ 
pletely  cured  in  four  weeks  after  a  piece  of  skin,  the  size 
of  a  fourpenny -piece,  had  been  planted  on  it.  As  soon  as 
the  new  skin  had  established  its  vitality,  granulations 
sprang  from  the  circumference,  and  rapidly  closed  in  the 
wound.  The  granulations  should  be  healthy,  no  fat 
transplanted,  but  only  skin,  which  must  be  accurately 
applied  to  the  granulating  surface.  The  new  skin  is  kept 
in  position  without  interruption  and  lightly  covered  with 
a  layer  of  lint,  over  which  is  a  small  compress  of  cotton 
wool  and  a  bandage,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  warm 
until  it  grows  on  to  the  part. 


The  Working  of  the  Contagious  Disea  ses 
Act. 

The  Saturday  Review  replies  to  the  arguments  and 
statistics  put  forward  by  Mr.  Duncan  M'Laren,  M.P.,  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

We  will  now  state  his  arguments,  and  the  answer  to 
them,  as  shortly  as  possible.  First,  as  to  the  amount  of 
prostitution.  Mr.  M'Laren  is  extremely  indignant  with 
the  assertion  that,  whereas  in  the  five  years  during  which 
the  Acts  have  been  in  operation  7,766  women  were  placed 
upon  the  register  at  the  various  stations  affected,  there  are 
now  only  3,016.  The  bearing  of  this  fact,  which  he  does 
not  deny,  has,  he  says,  been  grossly  misrepresented. 
People  have  assumed  that  7,766  women  were  on  the  regis- 
ter at  one  time  ;  whereas  that  number  represented  only  the 
total  of  those  who  have  been  placed  upon  it  during  five 
years.  If  anybody  ever  assumed  that  there  were  7,766 
women  on  the  register  at  once  he  was  undoubtedly  wrong. 


But  it  is  not  stated  in  the  Parliamentary  returns  ;  nor  was 
it  stated  in  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair's  speech  in  the  recent  de- 
bates ;  nor  have  we  ever  seen  the  statement  officially  put 
forward.  The  number  presents  all  the  women  who  were  at 
any  time  on  the  register  ;  and  the  important  fact  which  the 
figures  were  adduced  to  show  is,  that  of  that  number 
twenty-seven  per  cent,  have  been  restored  to  respectable 
life,  either  by  marriage,  by  entering  homes,  or  by  returning 
to  their  friends.  The  facts,  he  says,  "  are  these  :  In  place  of 
1,770  "  (we  will  explain  this  number  directly)  "  there  were 
only  203  of  these  women  at  Devonport  when  the  Act  came 
into  operation  in  1865  ;  an  1  in  place  of  the  steady  and  in- 
creasing diminution  alleged  to  have  taken  place,  the  num- 
ber has  largely  increased  "  ;  and  Mr.  M'Laren  goes  on  to 
say  that  it  is  now  645.  Now  the  simple  fact  is,  that  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  hospital  accommodation  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  police  began  by  placing  only  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  number  of  women  upon  the  register. 
Therefore  the  whole  number  on  the  register  gives  no  sort 
of  information  as  to  the  whole  number  in  the  town,  and 
Mr.  M'Laren  has— unintentionally,  of  course — entirely 
misinterpreted  the  figures.  But  if  he  had  wished  to  know 
what  the  numbers  really  were,  he  need  only  have  looked 
at  the  returns  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
8th  of  last  August,  and  he  would  have  discovered  on  page 
eight  that  the  whole  number  of  women  in  Devonport  was, 
m  December  31,  1865,  and  on  the  same  day  in  the 
four  following  years  was  1,238,  1,010,  820,  and  662  respec- 
tively. 

We  now  take  his  statement  as  to  the  amount  of  disease. 
He  takes  the  case  of  Chatham,  and  says  that,  whereas  the 
number  of  residents  in  the  district  was  about  constant,  the 
number  of  women  sent  to  hospital  had  increased  in  four 
years  from  277  to  697.  This  is  quite  true,  but  he  quietly 
omits  to  state  that,whe/eas  in  1866  the  number  of  medical 
examinations  was  439,  the  number  of  examinations  in  1869 
was  4,414.  If  we  argued  from  these  facts  alone,  it  would 
appear  that  the  proportion  of  disease  found  in  the  first  year 
was  sixty-three  and  in  the  last  fourteen  per  cent.  This, 
however,  would  be  unfair,  because  in  the  earlier  years, 
when  accommodation  was  defective  and  the  Acts  not 
brought  fully  into  operation,  the  officials  employed  selected 
those  cases  only  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  probability 
of  disease.  The  returns  do  not  justify  us  therefore  in 
speaking  positively  upon  this  point.  We  will  consequently 
take  the  case  of  Devonport,  of  which  Mr.  M'Laren  has 
made  so  much  ;  and  we  take  the  figures  given  by  Mr.  Bul- 
teel,  the  surgeon  to  the  Royal  Albert  Hospital,  to  which 
all  the  cases  are  sent.  Now  we  find  that,  whereas  in  the 
quarter  ending  March  31,  1868,  eighty-eight  per  cent,  of 
the  women  examined  were  infected,  the  numbers  di- 
minished steadily  and  rapidly  in  every  subsequent  quarter, 
the  percentages  for  the  last  six  quarters,  down  to  June  30, 
being  twenty-two,  twenty-one,  fifteen,  eleven,  twelve, 
seven.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  more  conclusive  testi- 
mony ;  and  we  will  add  that  the  number  of  prostitutes  in 
the  district  diminished  in  the  same  period  from  1,020  to 
620,  the  number  of  brothels  from  224  to  120,  and  the 
number  of  men  infected  which  had  previously  been  much 
greater  from  twenty-one  to  thirteen  per  thousand. 


Demonstration  against   Female  Medical 
Students  in  Edinboro'. 

We  record  with  a  feeling  of  deep  humiliation  the  oc- 
currence of  a  very  disgraceful  riot,  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
monstration on  the  part  of  the  male  against  the  female 
students,  in  Edinboro'.  Shortly  before  the  afternoon 
class,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  for  the  demonstra- 
tion of  anatomy  assembled,  about  200  young  men,  congre- 
gated within  the  College  railings,  and  commenced  to  shout, 
hoot,  and  yell  in  the  most  unseemly  manner.  When  the 
lady  students  appeared  at  the  College,  the  gates  were  shut 
in  their  faces  by  the  rioters  within,  and  it  was  some  time 
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before  they  could  gain  admittance  to  the  demonstration 
hall.  Dr.  Handyside's  mixed  class  having  at  length  as- 
sembled, the  male  students  immediately  took  steps  to  pre- 
vent the  lecturer  from  being  heard  by  singing  songs, 
beating  all  the  while  a  deafening  accompaniment  with 
their  feet.  In  the  meantime,  the  students  outside  con- 
tinued their  uproarious  proceedings.  Having  procured 
a  sheep,  they  perpetrated  a  weak  practical  joke  by  thrust- 
ing the  animal  into  the  room  where  the  anatomical  class 
had  met.  After  the  breaking-up  of  the  class,  the  lady 
students  delayed  for  a  time  their  departure  from  the  hall. 
Their  appearance  was  the  signal  for  a  renewed  outbreak 
of  hooting,  hissing,  and  yelling,  which  was  continued  in 
the  most  outrageous  manner  as  the  rioters  accompanied 
the  ladies  along  the  street.  The  police  at  last  interfered, 
and  apprehended  four  of  the  ringleaders. 

We  cannot  expect  much  calm  reason  or  cool  judgment 
from  obstreporus  medical  students  ;  but  they  ought, 
nevertheless,  to  see  that,  as  actors  in  such  a  scene,  they 
are  guilty  of  the  very  same  fault  for  which  they  hoot  and 
insult  their  female  co-students.  They  take  this  way  of 
punishing  women  for  forgetting  the  characteristic  modesty 
of  their  sex,  while  they  themselves  forget  the  manhood 
and  respect  for  weakness  which  ought  to  be  the  boast  oi 
theirs.  No  course  which  the  most  ardent  disciple  of 
woman-doctoring  could  pursue  would  be  half  so  power- 
ful in  overcoming  objections  as  the  most  injudicious  and 
ungentlemanly  course  adopted  by  the  students. 

If  they  make  martyrs  of  the  female  students,  we  shall 
ourselves  almost  be  driven  to  argue  in  their  favour.  The 
proper  method  of  manifesting  their  disgust  of  unwomaTdy 
and  immodest  tendencies  would  be  to  shun  contact  or 
speech  with  female  students  as  unworthy  to  be  treated 
with  the  consideration  and  ^gallantry  due  to  modest 
ladies. 


Boards  of  Guardians. 

There  are  certain  so-called  "  Guardians  of  the  Poor," 
whose  education  and  pursuits  give  them  an  indisputable 
claim  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  bigoted  and  narrow- 
minded  views  ;  and  whose  souls  are  scarcely  able  to  soar 
above  the  counter,  or  beyond  the  limited  acreage  of  the 
field  of  which  they  may  boast  possession — and  we  feel  a 
tinge  of  shame  mount  to  our  cheeks  to  write  it — these  are 
the  men,  before  whom  some  of  the  less  favoured  of  our 
profession  are  compelled  to  bow;  and  what  is  worse  to 
find  themselves  suddenly  hauled  up  before  an  august  as- 
semblage of  mercenary  beings,  and  subjected  to  the  cumu- 
lative process  of  insult  and  abuse  over  some  imaginary 
grievance,  or  for  the  over-scrupulou3  discharge  of  his 
duties  to  the  poor ;  and  an  unimpeachable  reputation  sul- 
lied, perhaps,  for  life.  The  Worcester  Board  of  Guardians 
has  lately  made  a  public  bid  for  this  distinction.  The 
victim,  in  this  instance  was  Dr.  Woodward,  one  of  the 
Poor-law  Medical  Officers,  whose  salary  we  find  on  reference 
to  the  J)irector>/,  is  £100  per  annum  for  a  very  largo  dis- 
trict, or  the  magnificent  sum  of  OM  shillinj  and  a  half- 
penny for  each  cage,  this  sum,  including,  besides  medicines 
as  a  rule,  an  average  attendance  of  six  weeks.  The  offence 
he  was  charged  with,  was  the  recommending  two  union 
(out  of  some  two  thousand)  cases  to  the  Dispensary,  and 
this  ert'me  was  actually  toX  hours— six  minutes  would  have 
been  more  than  enough— under  investigation.  Happily, 
however,  the  mass  of  intelligence  understood  by  the  word 


"  board "  to  which  we  refer,  and  we  have  pleasure  in 
chronicling  the  fact,  was  not  entirely  homogeneous,  for 
amongst  them  were  found  men  who  did  not  shrink  from  their 
duty,  but  manfully  defended  and  vindicated  the  character 
aspersed. 

Space  forbids  us  going  fully  into  this  investigation,  but 
the  voting  showed  plainly  the  estimation  in  which  Dr. 
Woodward  is  held  by  the  intelligent  portion  of  the 
guardians ;  and  the  verdict  agrees  with  our  views  upon 
the  subject,  as  from  the  evidence  before  us  we  fail  to  see 
the  slightest  fault  on  Dr.  Woodward's  part.  It  transpired 
that  both  cases  brought  forward  were  seen  the  same  day 
the  orders  were  given  (which  was  also  the  case  in  another 
totally  unfounded  charge  reported  in  the  following  week). 
Neither  of  the  patients  themselves  appear  to  have  had  the 
slightest^  complaint  to  make,  and  as  an  earnest  of  Dr. 
Woodward's  attendance  on  his  other  patients,  we  see  that 
he  was  up  two  successive  nights,  and  engaged  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  intervening  day  with  two  Union  cases  only  a 
few  days  before. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that,  however  much  hot  water  Mr. 
Williamson  may  have  swallowed  (according  to  a  retort  of 
Mr.  Bozward),  some  of  the  guardians  are  not  wanting  in 
the  quantity  of  cold  water  they  are  ready  to  throw  upon 
their  doctor.  We  think  Dr.  Woodward  has  been  unjustly 
and  undeservedly   attacked. 


Cork  District  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Mr.  Dunscombe  commented  on  the  new  rules  for  the 
government  of  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  stating,  that 
they  had  almost  removed  the  last  semblance  of  authority 
from  the  governors.  Everything  was  now  centralised  at 
head  quarters,  the  local  administrative  body — or  what  was 
supposed  to  be  such,  of  each  asylum,  being  obliged  to  do 
things  on  the  mere  order  of  the  Government.  The  rules 
took  from  them  all  proper  title  to  the  names  of  governors 
and  made  them  merely  a  society  for  registering  the  edicts 
'of  their  masters,  leaving  in  their  hands  only  an  unlimited 
power  of  taxation  (hear,  hear). 

Mr.  Clery,  moved  that  advertisements  be  issued  for  the 
election  of  an  Assistant  Resident  Medical  Superintendent 
in  the  Asylum. 

Mr.  Perrier  said  he  believed  such  an  officer  was  not  at 
all  necessary.  Nevertheless  he  should  second  the  motion 
for  the  simple  reason,  that  the  Government  would  send 
down  some  person  whom  they  would  find  objectionable. 

Mr.  Dunscombe  was  sorry  that  the  matter  had  not  been 
referred  to  the  committee  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
from  the  practice  elsewhere  whether  such  an  officer  was 
necessary.  In  case  the  proposed  appointment  was  made, 
lliey  would  have  Dr.  Power  and  his  new  assistant  taking 
care  of  these  thirty  patients. 

Dr.  Power  reminded  Mr.  Dunscombe  that  he  and  his 
assistants  had  to  attend  not  merely  to  thirty  patients  in 
hospital,  but  to  600  or  800  healthy  lunatics,  a  far  more 
dangerous  and  troublesome  class. 

An  application  was  read  from  Dr.  Ryan,  asking  remu- 
neration for  his  services  while  acting  as  locum  tenttu  for 
Dr.  Power. 

Mr.  Dunscombe  moved  that  the  claim  be  disallowed  on 
the  ground  that  Dr.  1'ow.t  had  gone  on  a  tour  of  pleaSUN 

and  was  not  emancipated  From  duty. 

Sir  D.  Norreyes  seconded  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dunscombe 

which  w  is  passed. 
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[The  readers  of  the  Medical  Press  of  the  dates  when 
these  Privy  Council  rules  were  first  promulgated,  will  be 
aware  that  we  opposed  them  in  every  one  of  their  details 
anil  in  the  despotic  manner  in  which  they  were  conceived, 
and  have  since  been  carried  out.  They  were  constructed  at 
the  time  when  the  Maiyboro'  Board  of  Governors  hud 
evinced  a  disposition  to  support  their  visiting-physician 
in  his  complaint  against  a  thoroughly  objectionable  Resi- 
dent Superintendent,  who  was  sheltered  under  the  win„' 
of  Dublin  Castle,  and  who  was  subsequently  dismissed  from 
the  service.  Mr.  Dunscombe  says  no  more  than  the  truth, 
when  he  declares  that  they  have  taken  "  the  least  sem- 
blance of  authority  from  the  governors.-'  We  understand 
that  the  despotic  pressure  of  these  regulations  has  or- 
ganised a  strong  movement  for  their  repeal,  and  that  they 
may  probably  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
of  Commons  next  session.— Ed,  M.  P.  and  C] 

The  Relative  Mortality  in  Small  and  Large 
Lying-in  Hospitals. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Waterford  Lying-in  Hospital, 
conducted  by  Dr.  Elliott,  shows  a  mortality  of  only  fifteen 
in  3,742  cases,  and  of  the  fifteen,  only  five  were  cases  of 
puerperal  fever. 

The  Postal  Restrictions  on  Newspapers. 

It  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  us  and  to  our  readers  to 
know  that  the  powerful  influence  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
will  be  actively  exerted  during  the  coming  session  of 
Parliament,  in  obtaining  a  relaxation  of  the  vexatious 
restrictions  placed  ou  newspapers  by  the  Post-office. 

Lord  Henry  Lennox  in  his  recent  address  to  the  Society 
said  : — 

"The  refusal  to  recognise  as  a  newspaper  anything 
which  is  not  published  at  least  every  seven  days,  or  which, 
for  the  convenience  of  its  readers,  is  stitched  together, 
seems  most  arbitrary  and  unintelligible. 

"  What  the  Society  of  Arts  intends  to  agitate  for,  is  the 
removal  of  these  distinctions,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
parcels  post,  by  which  a  uniform  rate  ol  £d.  would  be 
charged  for  every  4oz.  and  under,  or  2d.  a  pound  for  every- 
thing up  to  a  specified  limit,  say,  that  which  prevails  in 
North  Germany/' 

That  the  Post-oflice  should  refuse  to  permit  us  to  stitch 
the  Medical  Press  axd  Circctlar,  is  quite  intelligible 
to  us.  Their  maudate  is  deliberately  designed  to  hinder 
us,  and  all  other  weekly  class  periodicals,  from  availing 
ourselves  of  the  advantages  accorded  to  the  daily  paper. 
Truly,  it  is  a  liberal  and  large-minded  policy,  which  enacts 
such  restrictions  for  the  purpose  of  restraining  the  public 
in  their  use  of  a  great  public  department,  professedly 
maintained  for  their  convenience. 


Medicine  Contracts  for  Irish  Poor-law 
Unions. 

The  Journal  of  the  Irish  M'dical  Association  in  a  recent 
issue,  gives  insertion  to  a  letter  in  which  very  extraor- 
dinary statements  are  categorically  put  forward  in  reference 
to  the  Medicine  Contracts  of  the  Irish  Poor-law  Service. 
The  correspondent  says  :  "  The  idea  of  tendering  for  medi- 
cine for  the  sick  as  you  would  for  oats  and  beans  for  your 
horses,  is  so  preposterous  as  to  require  no  comment,  as 


che  discriminating  tact  of  the  person  tendering  is  well 
evinced  by  the  careful  manipulation  displayed  in  arrang- 
ing the  prices  to  be  attached  to  the  713  articles  set  forth 
ia  the  official  tender.  For  instance,  powdered  hellibore, 
in  article  in  little  use,  is  supplied  to  the  guardians  of  a 
certain  union  at  oue  farthing  the  pound,  while  bromide  of 
immonia,  an  article  in  frequent  use,  costs  the  same  board 
)f  guardians  forty-eight  shillings  the  pound — the  commer- 
cial value  of  the  first  medicine  being  one  shilling  the 
oound,  while  that  of  the  latter  is  eight  shillings  and  six- 
pence. That  there  are  other  equally  singular  anomalies 
in  the  system  of  tendering  for  the  supply  of  medicine  is 
ipp.irent  from  the  following  extracts  taken  from  the 
'  Tenders  for  Medicine '  to  be  supplied  to  the  North  and 
South  Dublin  Unions  respectively  : — The  contract  price 
for  tartar  emetic  at  the  North  Dublin  Union  is  five  and 
t'ourpence  a  pound  ;  at  the  South  Dublin  Union  one  and 
twopence  a  pound,  the  commercial  price  of  same  being  one 
shilling  and  sevenpence ;  Spanish  flies,  North  Dublin 
Union,  sixpence  per  pound ;  South  Dublin  Union, 
sixpence,  commercial  value  being  five  shillings  and 
fourpence  ;  bromide  of  potassium  is  six  shillings  and  six- 
pence a  pound  in  the  North  Dublin  Union  ;  twenty  shil- 
lings a  pound  in  the  South  Dublin  ;  its  commercial  price 
being  five  shillings  and  fourpence  ;  powdered  scammony, 
a  very  important  article  in  the  materia  medica,  is  twenty- 
eight  shillings  a  pound  in  the  North  Dublin  L'nion,  only 
ten  shillings  a  pound  in  the  South  Dublin  Union,  whilst 
its  real  commercial  price  is  twenty-one  shillings." 

The  Editor  in  a  leading  article  devoted  to  the  subject  gives 
an  explanation  of  these  anomalous  charges  which  is  very  dis- 
graceful to  the  contractors  and  the  service  which  has  per- 
mitted such  gross  abuses  to  arise.  Be  say3  :  "Our  readers 
may  be  puzzled  to  comprehend  the  reason  for  these  ex- 
traordinary differences  in  contract  prices  between  one 
union  and  another,  but  if  they  were  aware  of  the  method 
pursued  for  selecting  the  tender  they  would  easily  under- 
stand the  scheming  encouraged  by  the  system.  When  a 
contractor  tenders  for  the  supply  he  attaches  to  each  medi- 
cine in  the  list  the  price  at  which  he  can  supply  it.  If 
there  were  any  person  competent  to  judge  of  the  fairness 
of  these  prices  the  rum  would  be  detected  at  once  ;  but  as 
there  is  no  person  who  knows  anything  about  the  price  of 
medicines,  and  seldom  anyone  who  cares  to  look  to  the 
effect  of  money-saving  on  the  poor,  the  decision  is  arrived 
at  by  a  summary  manner.  The  cost  at  which  the  con- 
tractor offers  to  supply  the  entire  list  is  totted  up,  and  the 
contract  given  to  the  person  whose  figure  is  lowest.  The 
contractor  simply  enters  in  the  column  a  nominal  price 
against  those  articles  which  he  knows  will  never  be  asked 
for,  and  an  exorbitant  overcharge  against  those  prepara- 
tions which  are  most  commonly  used,  and  thus  he  make3 
allowance  in  the  unusual  medicines  for  the  disgraceful 
charges  in  the  common  drugs,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  lower 
the  sum  total  of  the  contract,  the  greater  the  expense  to 
the  Union  when  the  supply  comes  to  be  paid  for." 

Retirement  of  Mr.  Donovan,  of  Dublin. 

A  retirement  from  professional  practice  is  not  usually 
made  a  text  for  public  notice  or  comment,  yet  we  feel 
that  there  are  considerations  in  the  r  emoval  of  Mr.  Donovan 
from  connexion  with  the  profession  which  makes  it  right 
for  us  so  to  act. 

In  Mr.  Donovan,  the  profession  loses  the  last  and  only 
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apothecary  in  Dublin,  and  with  his  retirement  expires  the 
regime  under  which  pharmaceutists  devoted  themselves 
to  pharmacy,  and  took  pride  in  knowing  their  business 
and  sticking  to  it.  Mr.  Donovan's  name  was  familiar  to 
the  readers  and  scientific  men  of  the  last  half  century  as 
the  associate  and  colleague  of  the  first  Irish  physicians  of 
his  day.  Pursuing  his  well  considered  course,  he  per- 
sistently refused  either  to  lay  claim  to  medical  experience, 
though  immeasurably  in  advance  of  most  general  apothe- 
cary practitioners  in  this  respect,  or  move  one  step  to  either 
side  of  the  path  of  science  to  which  he  had  devoted 
himself.  Farseeing,  and  believing  in  the  greatness  of  his 
art,  he  foretold  the  virtual  extinction  of  the  Irish  Apothe- 
caries' Company  which  has  arisen  from  their  abandonment 
of  their  proper  functions,  and,  alone,  he  maintained  a 
silent  and  life-long  protest  againt  the  theory  and  the 
policy  wliich  regards  pharmaceutical  chemistry  as  nothing 
better  than  drug-selling. 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  Mr.  Donovan  retires  from  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  independent .  circumstances, 
and  we  assure  him  that  his  disinterested  professional  life 
has  purchased  for  him  the  entire  respect  of  those  who  can 
value  modest  self-sacrificing  principle. 

Closure  of  the  India  Medical  Service. 

Notice  has  been  given  that,  consequent  on  information 
received  from  the  Government  of  India,  it  has  been  de- 
termined not  to  hold  an  examination  in  February,  187 1 
for  admission  to  the  Indian  Medical  Service. 

The  Liverpool  Epidemic. 
Relapsing  fever  and  small-pox  have  still  a  firm  hold 
of  the  town,  the  latter  epidemic  being,  in  fact,  on  the  in- 
crease, and  special  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  paro- 
chial authorities  to  provide  plenty  of  proper  accommoda- 
tion. During  the  week  ending  Tuesday,  it  seems  there 
were  311  cases  of  fever  and  small-pox  admitted  into  the 
hospitals,  and  369  discharged,  being  1^263  inmates,  against 
1,321  on  the  previous  Thursday.  The  Liverpool  Courier 
reports  that  one  of  the  medical  officers  has  recovered  from 
an  attack  of  fever,  but  another  is  now  laid  up,  as  were 
also  ten  paid  nurse3 — one  of  whom  died  on  Wednesday. 
These  facts  were  reported  at  the  Workhouse  Committee 
meeting  yesterday,  when  it  was  mentioned  that  provision 
would  have  to  be  made  for  the  growing  population  of  the 
workhouse.  At  Toxteth  park  the  out-door  cases  of  relap- 
sing fever  have  increased  from  502  last  week  to  564, 
while  the  patients  ill  the  sheds  had  decreased  from  260 
to  252. 

The  Draft  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Phar- 
macy in  Ireland. 

Wk  learn  that  the  Association  of  Chemists  and  Drug- 
gists of  Ireland  have  declared  themselves  positively 
against  the  Bill  submitted  for  their  approval  by  the  Irish 
Apothecaries'  Company.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  t  he 
Association  it  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  ef  Mr.  Erson, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hayes — 

"  That  the  Association  of  the  Chemists  ami  I  )ruggists  of 
Ireland,  whilst  admitting  the  necessity  of  a  Pharmaceu- 
tical Society  for  Ireland,  decline  to  place  themselves  under 
the  control  of  the.  Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland.  And 
that  a  ccpy  of  this  resolution  be  forwarded  by  our  Secre- 
tary to  the  Apothecaries'  Company  in  answer  to  their 
circular." 


Purity  of  Citrate  of  Iron  and  Quinine. 
In  the  Practitioner  the  following  table  is  given,  showing 
the  results  of  analyses  of  six  specimens  of  citrate  of  iron 
and  quinine  purchased   in  London.     According  to   the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  this  preparation  should  contain 
20  per  cent,  of  ferric  oxide  and  16  per  cent,  of  quinine. 
No.     I.     .     .     19-3  per  cent.         17'5  per  cent. 
No.    II.     .     .     20-2         „         .       162         „ 
No.  III.     .     .     21-4         „         .       15-4         „ 
No.  IV.     .     .     21-3        „         .         7-1         „ 
No.    V.     .     .     20-9         „         .         4-2         „ 
No.  VI.     .     .     204         „         .         4-1         „ 


The  East  London  Children's  Hospital  has  received  a 
donation  of  ,£100  from  G.  II. 


The  Committee  of  the  Medical  Club  have  invited. medi- 
cal gentlemen  who  were  practising  in  France  befor  the  war 
broke  out,  and  are  now  staying  in  England,  to  become 
honorary  members  of  the  club  pro  tern,  of  which  privilege 
no  doubt  many  will  avail  themselves. 


Dr.  Oliver,  of  Redcar,  says  the  [unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Profession  has  asserted  that  scrofula,  above  all  other 
disorders,  is  benefited  by  sea -air  and  sea-bathing.  He  has 
seen  excellent  results  from  the  treatment  of  struma  at 
Redcar.  At  the  Convalescent  Home,  it  would  appear 
that  these  cases  do  best  during  the  winter  months. 


The  Boston  Medical  Journal  protests  in  the  following 
terms  against  the  ridiculous  and  illiberal  disability  im- 
posed on  medical  journals  by  the  postal  regulations  :  — 
"  The  British  Postal  Department  has  issued  a  preposte- 
rous decree  that  no  periodical  whereof  the  sheets  are 
stitched  together  shall  come  under  the  mail-rates  provided 
for  newspapers  ;  and  material  packthread  being  thus  sup- 
planted by  metaphorical  red  tape,  our  English  weekly 
contemporaries  come  to  us  in.  a  disjointed  form,  ready  to 
fall  to  pieces  the  moment  their  leaves  are  cut.  The  out- 
rage is  one  demanding  prompt  redress,  and  we  call  on 
the  Administration  to  give  positive  and  inflexible  in- 
structions on  the  subject,  if  it  ever  be  possible  to  find 
anyone  who  will  accept  the  vacant  mission  to  St.  James." 

The  friends  of  the  late  Professor  Graham  have  decided 
00  erecting  a  statue  of  him  in  his  native  town,  Glasgow. 
The  Town  Council  have  appointed  the  south-east  corner 
of  George  square  as  the  site  of  the  proposed  statue,  which 
will  be  from  the  chisel  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  William 
Brodie,  of  Edinburgh,  and  is  to  correspond  with  the 
statue  of  Watt,  at  the  south-west  corner  of  the  square. 


One  of  the  London  magistrates  lately  gave  a  good  but 
a  little  too  severe  lesson  on  the  theory  of  contagion  to  a 
prisoner  brought  before  him.  The  prisoner  had  acted  as  a 
nurse  in  Great  Titchfield  street,  Marylebone,  to  a  child 
who  died  of  small-pox.  The  parents  gave  the  nurse  the 
pillows  on  which  the  child  slept,  supposing  she  would 
destroy  them,  but  the  woman  sold  them  to  a  marine-store 
keeper.  She  was  fined  £5,  with  the  alternative  of  a 
month's  imprisonment.  Prisoner  said  she  was  destitute. 
The  sentence  was  evidently  far  too  severe  j  but  Mr.  Knox 
is  rather  given  to  harshness, 
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The  President  of  the  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society.  Dr. 
George  Johnson,  celebrated  the  conclusion  of  his  term  of 
office  on  the  17th  inst.  by  a  conversazione,  given  at  his 
residence  at  the  Rotundo  Hospital.  The  rooms  were 
crowded  with  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  Profes- 
sion in  Dublin,  including  the  residents  of  the  Colleges  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  and  the  Surgeon  to  the  Queen 
in  I.  A  number  of  objects  of  Art  were  exhibited, 
and  the  compannywas  entertained  at  supper  in  the  course 
of  the  evening. 

Is  a  letter  to  Dr.  Thompson  Dickson  from  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Scotland,  that  gentleman  says  that  the  registers 
of  England  are  most  imperfect,  and  do  not  contain  one 
half  the  cases  of  illegitimacy  occurring  among  the  popula- 
tion. There  is  no  obligation  on  anyone  to  register  a  birth, 
and  no  penalty  for  refusing.  He  believes  that  there  are 
quite  as  many  illegitimate  children  in  England  as  in 
Scotland.  More  than  half  of  the  illegitimates  in  Scotland 
are  subsequently  legitimised  by  marriage  of  the  parents. 
There  is  very  little  infanticide  in  Scotland.  There  is  a 
certain  amount  of  baby-farming,  chiefly  confined  to  girls 
who  go  out  ;ts  wet  nurses  and  give  their  own  child  to  the 
care  of  a  relative.  We  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  new 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Infant  Life  intends  to  make 
the  life  of  maiden  mothers  still  more  wretched  than  it  is 
at  present  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  principle  of 
u  hit  him  hard,  he  has  no  friends/'  is  well  carried  out  by 
many  social  reformers. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society  on  November  1, 
Mr.  Xunn  showed  a  case  of  "Atrophy  of  the  Uterine 
Wall,  with  an  lntra-uterine  Fibroid  Growth."  The  cervix 
was  quite  normal,  but  the  body  was  nearly  absorbed.  Dr. 
Hilton  Fagge  exhibited  the  "  Liver  of  a  Patient,  aged 
sixty-seven,  who  died  of  sclerosis."  The  disease,  in 
eighteen  months,  spread  over  the  lower  limbs,  hand-. 
and  eyelids.  She  died  of  starvation,  being  unable  to  move 
the  jaws.  The  skin  was  as  hard  as  a  board,  but  not  glued 
to  the  muscles,  and  was  much  thickened.  The  internal 
organs  were  healthy,  but  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
liver,  &c,  was  harder  than  normal.  Mr.  H.  Arnott  showed 
a  case  of  "  Cancer  which  had  attacked  an  Imperfectly 
Descended  Testicle  in  a  Man,  aged  fifty."  The  disease  was 
medullary.  Dr.  Whiphani  showed  a  case  of  "  Rupture  of 
the  Transverse  Ligament,  with  sudden  death."  The 
patient  had  always  supported  her  head  when  she  moved. 
There  was  caries  of  the  cervical  vertebne.  Dr.  Green 
showed  a  specimen  of  "  Pulmonary  Aneurism  from  a  Girl, 
aged  eighteen,  who  died  of  sudden  haemoptysis."  In  the 
apex  of  the  left  lung  there  was  a  very  large  and  rugged 
cavity,  and  below  a  smaller  one  oontaining  an  aneurism 
the  size  and  appearance  of  a  morella  cherry.  Dr.  Tdbury 
Fox  showed  two  specimens  of  u  Madura  Foot." 


SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh. — The  unmanly  way  in  which  a  few  of  the 
junior  students  chose  to  show  their  dislike  to  mixed  classes 
by  getting  upa"  row,"has  been  summarily  dealt  with  in  the 
police  courts,  and  their  demonstration  impetuosity  has. 
for  the  present,  evaporated  with  the  costs  it  entailed. 
The  folly  of  their  proceedings  is  equalled  only  by  that  of 
the  friends  of  the  lady  students,  who  for  some  days  past  have 
assembled  at  Surgeon's  Hall,  to  protect  the  ladies  .on  leav- 


ng  the  anatomical  rooms,  a  very  unnecessary  proceeding, 
and  conducted  with  an  amount  of  ostentation  calculated 
to  damage  rather  than  advance  the  course  of  the  female 
students. 

Of  the  extra-mural  teachers  of  midwifery.  Dr.  Matthews 
Duncan  alone  continues  to  lecture  during  the  winter  ses- 
sion. Dr.  Duncan  has  for  some  years  been  in  the  habit 
of  delivering  a  course  of  lectures  to  women  during  the 
winter  months,  a  duty  which  could  be  undertaken  this 
year  only  by  combining  this  class  with  that  newly  formed 
by  him  for  gentlemen.  This  arrangement  has  unfortu- 
nately proved  distasteful  to  many  of  the  students,  nearly 
one-half  of  Dr.  Duncan's  class  having  withdrawn  on  learn- 
ing that  it  was  to  be  continued  during  this  session.  Dr. 
Duncan  has  a  class  of  twenty-eight  pupils,  five  of  whom 
are  females.  Professor  Simpson  has  enrolled  sixty-seven 
students. 
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FERGUSSON'S  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.* 

The  fifth  edition  of  a  work  on  surgery  by  the  Sergeant- 
Surgeon  to  the  Queen,  and  President  of  the  Royal  C  »1- 
l  Surgeons,  is  wdiat  any  reviewer  might  hesitate  to 
speak  about.  Xo  writer  could  take  up  the  book  without 
feeling  that  he  was  going  to  learn.  The  idea  of  criticising 
the  work  of  the  most  popular  of  teachers  and  practical 
surgeons,  involves  more  than  i3  to  be  expected,  except  at 
the  hands  of  a  very  select  few.  Our  readers  may,  how- 
ever, be  glad  to  have  a  few  notes  respecting  the  new 
edition.  We  therefore  beg  to  apprise  them  that  the  work 
is  now  a  goodly  8vo  vol.  of  750  pages,  printed  in  clear 
type,  and  that  the  publishers  have  been  good  enough  to 
have  the  edges  cut — an  improvement  we  wish  were  gene- 
rally adopted.  The  book  has  not  lost  its  practical 
character  ;  "  Each  subject,"  we  are  told,  "  has  been  treated 
according  to  the  author's  estimate  of  its  utility  and  im- 
portance," as  he  has  every  right  to  do,  after  occupying  the 
Chair  of  Surgery  at  King's  College  for  thirty  years.  Sir 
William  Fergusson  illustrates  most  subjects  by  his  own 
practice.  It  is  this  which  gives  much  of  the  real  life  to 
the  work.  It  may  be,  aid  it  will  be,  consulted  by  thou- 
sands of  practitioners  who  are  desirous  of  knowing  the 
general  views  of  the  author,  and  a  large  proportion,  too, 
of  his  own  pupils  will  keep  it  as  a  handy-work  of  refer- 
ence to  the  body  of  teaching  by  which  they  have  profited. 
Some  new  matter  and  new  illustrations  have  been  added, 
to  find  space  for  which  many  passages  of  the  last  edition 
have  been  omitted.  The  author's  late  experience  has  fur- 
nished the  new  material.  The  subject  of  Diseases  of  the 
Jaw  has  been  thoroughly  exemplified  by  both  drawings 
and  cases.  That  of  the  Urinary  Organs  has  been  ve-ry 
carefully  revised.  Excision  of  the  Scapula  is  illustrated 
by  new  engravings,  and  both  pen  and  pencil  combine  to 
show  the  reader  the  practice  of  the  author  iu  the  removal 
of  enormous  tumours,  in  which,  as  our  readers  are  well 
aware,  his  skill  has  been  associated  with  great  su  a 
Bearing  in  mind  the  title — u  A  System  of  Practical  Sur- 
— not  a  System  of  Surgery — we  are  convinced  that 
this  Fifth  Edition  will  be  appreciated  by  the  Profession. 


A    BOOK    ABOUT    SHAMS.f 

We  congratulate  the  author  of  "A  Book  about  Shams  " 
on  the  historic  and  biographic  information  about  u  pecu- 
liar people  "  and  a  peculiar  time,  with  which  his  book 
abounds.  The  eloquence  of  his  pen,  and  the  really 
"  Greek-fire ''  mode  in  which  shams — regal,  legal,  re- 
ligious, medical,  and  general — are  exhibited  for  public 

-.stem  of  Practical  Surgery.    Br  Sir  "William  Fergusson,  Bart., 
F.R.S.     Fifth  edkioii.     London  :  J.  Chap-hill  and  Sans.     1370. 
♦  A  Book  about  Shams  Relating  to  the  Great  French  Revo . 
By  Lory  Marsh,  M.D.    London  :  Ward  Lock,  and  T 
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execration  deserve  praise,  whilst  for  the  sympathetic  gaze 
afforded  to  that  homogeneous  tribe— shams  general — 
should  they  condescend  to  read  the  volume,  as  pourtray- 
ing  true  types  of  their  brotherhood,  acknowledgement  is 
due  by  them. 

"Were  it  possible  for  the  ghost  of  Cagliostro,  Hahne- 
mann, or  Mesmer  to  revisit  the  green  plains  of  their 
former  exploits,  we  would  not  be  in  Dr.  Lory  Marsh's 
shoes  for — well,  shall  we  say  that  luckless  necklace,  the 
misadventures  of  which  he  discursively  treats  about  in 
so  bewitching  a  manner  as  to  render  his  book  a  jewel 
indeed. 

"  A  Book  about  Shams"  is  prettily  illustrated,  printed 
on  toned  paper,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth  ;  and  we  pre- 
dict for  it  a  genuine  welcome — we  were  going  to  say — 
everywhere. 

The  following  quotation  may  interest  the  admirers  of 
"  Petty  Pills  and  Powders  Small  "  :— 

The  Founder  of  Homoeopathy. — Hahnemann,  the  foun- 
der of  Homoeopathy,  was  born  in  1755,  just  in  time  to  take 
the  field  with  his  theory  of  globules,  and  to  occupy  the  pin- 
nacle of  fame  from  which  Cagliostro  and  Mesmer  were  shortly 
to  be  ignominiously  hurled.  After  a  life  of  varied  fortune, 
and  expulsion  from  Leipsic  as  a  Quack,  Hahnemann  settled  in 
Paris,  where  he  divided  his  labours  with  his  wife,  and  lived 
in  a  state  of  ostentatious  splendour,  only  equalled  by  Cag- 
liostro himself.  Helen  Berkeley,  describing  her  visit  to  the 
establishment  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hahnemann,  at  Paris,  speaks 
in  glowing  terms  of  the  palatial  style  of  their  residence.  The 
liveried  footmen  at  the  door,  the  gorgeous  furniture  of  saloon 
after  saloon  through  which  she  was  conducted  by  relays  of 
men  in  plush  and  powder,  caused  her  to  exclaim  :  "I  already 
knew  something  of  Hahnemann's  celebrity,  but  my  opinion 
of  his  skill  was  marvellously  fortified  by  the  magnificent 
splendour  of  the  apartments  through  which  I  was  conducted." 
Of  course,  the  display  was  made  in  order  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
and  flatter  the  vanity  of  those  who  were  seeking  the  great 
man's  presence.  Just  as  in  the  present  day,  on  visiting  the 
establishment  of  one  of  the  fashionable  West-End  quacks,  the 
patient  is  conducted  upstairs  and  downstairs,  through  gor- 
geously furnished  drawing,  dining,  and  billiard  rooms,  and 
finally  ushered  into  the  penetralia  of  the  owner,  where  he  is 
left  to  wonder,  like  Helen  Berkeley,  at  all  the  wealth  dis- 
played before  him.  The  effect  of  ad  this  show,  so  unlike  the 
modest  apartments  of  the  honest  practitioner,  is  to  make  the 
patient  feel  he  is  about  to  be  ushered  into  the  presence  of 
some  great  Hakim,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  the  fee  that 
is  about  to  be  demanded  of  him. 


CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  PULMONARY 
CONSUMPTION* 

Bkfore  we  had  seen  these  lectures  we  had  heard  much 
about  them,  and  read  them  accordingly  with  the  more 
interest.  That  they  open  up  some  new  views,  or  at  least 
enlarge  upon  some  which  had  not  been  fully  recognised, 
may  be  admitted,  But  we  are  not  at  all  certain  they  will 
be  accepted  as  readily  as  the  author  seems  to  think.  For 
he  speaks  as  if  his  views  were  absolutely  proved,  and  so 
must  be  received.  It  may  be  observed  too,  in  passing  that 
the  translator  draws  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  late  Dr. 
Addison  held  similar  opinions,  which,  however,  though 
published,  had  not  received  any  marked  notice  from  the 
profession.  We  may  observe  here,  that  the  main  point  in 
the  views  of  our  author,  consists  in  the  idea  that  inflam- 
mation or  inflammatory  action  is  the  basis  of  all  phthisical 
disease.  This  idea,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  not 
original ;  nor  indeed,  we  are  bound  to  say,  does  the  author 
claim  it  as  such ;  for  he  refers  to  several  of  his  own  country- 


*  Cliuical  Lectures  on  Pulmonary  Consumption.  By  Felix  TOO 
Nlemeyer,  Director  or  the  Medical  Clinique,  and  Professor  of  Clinical 
Medicine  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.  Translated  by  permission 
of  the  Author,  from  the  second  German  edition,  by  C.  Brainier, 
M.D.,  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Assistant- Physician 
to  the  German  Hospital,  and  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Victoria  Park.    The  New  Sydenham  Society,  London,  1870.   Pp.  71. 


men  *  as  holding  and  teaching  a  similar  doctrine  ;  and 
more  especially  to  Virchow  and  Buhl.  But  the  idea  leads 
to  the  use  of  many  expressions,  scattered  through  these 
lectures,  which  must  certainly  seem  very  strange  to  most 
physicians  in  these  countries.  The  following  may  be 
quoted  as  examples  of  what  we  mean  :  "  In  the  present 
stage  of  science  there  is  but  one  kind  of  tubercle — miliary 
tubercle  ;  and  but  one  form  of  tuberculosis,  and  all  those 
changes  which,  since  Laennec,  have  been  designated. 
'  Infiltrated  pulmonary  tubercle  '  are  the  product  of  chro- 
nic, especially  of  catarrhal,  pneumonia  "  (page  2).  Again  : 
u  In  very  many  cases  there  is  not  a  single  tubercle  found 
in  phthisical  lungs  "  (page  3).  Again  :  "  The  tubercles  in 
the  majority  of  cases  are  clearly  of  recent  origin,  and  have 
complicated  the  pulmonary  phthisis,  when  it  was  already 
in  an  advanced  stage  "  (page  4)  and  one  more,  he  speaks 
of  patients  who,  after  having  suffered  from  phthisis  for 
years  had  at  last  become  affected  with  tubercules.  Though 
more  might  be  quoted  these  are  quite  sufficient  to  show 
the  way  in  which  the  author  views  the  subject.  Opining 
that  inflammatory  action  is  the  basis  of  phthisical  disease, 
and  declares  itself  in  the  form  of  pneumonia,  he  looks 
upon  the  deposition  of  miliary  tubercle  as  quite  secondary  ; 
and  hence  the  views  taught  by  Laennec  and  held  by  all, 
we  may  almost  say,  since  his  time,  must  be  abandoned. 
Before  we  speak  of  these  views,  it  may  be  well  to  notice 
that  the  name  given  this  lecture  is  "  Pathology  of  Phthisis." 
Now,  to  these  terms  and  to  the  way  they  are  here  applied 
we  must  make  the  strongest  objections.  And  these  objec- 
tions are  peculiarly  applicable  here  ;  for  the  author  all 
through,  argues  as  if  the  morbid  anatomy  were  the  real 
pathology  of  phthisical  disease,  and  speaks  as  if  a  form  of 
pneumonia  were  the  very  foundation  of  the  affection  ;  and 
no  where — as  far  as  we  are  aware — does  he  allude  to  that 
general  state  of  the  constitution  which  precedes,  and  to  our 
mind  must  precede  the  development  of  the  disease.  Now 
this  arises  from  confounding  morbid  anatomy  with  patho- 
logy ;  than  which  there  cannot  be,  to  our  minds,  a  greater 
mistake — and  it  seems  to  pervade  the  entire  views  of  our 
author.  That  a  something  precedes  the  pneumonia,  to 
which  our  author  gives  such  prominence,  or  the  formation 
of  tubercles,  is  absolutely  certain.  Yet  he  no  where  ex- 
presses himself  to  this  effect  ;  but  expressely  states  that 
pneumonia  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  starting 
point  of  phthisical  disease  ;  and  at  page  13  he  asserts  that 
no  one  form  of  pneumonia  gives  rise  to  the  affection,  but 
that  all  do  so,  though  not  equally  ;  and  this  leads  on  to  the 
main  question  :  are  these  views  correct  ?  Is  inflammation 
the  starting  point  of  phthisical  disease,  or  of  phthisis  ?  or 
is  pneumonia  ?  The  answer  to  these  questions  must,  on 
our  parts,  be  in  the  negative.  We  consider  the  views  the 
author  has  advanced  to  be  partial ;  and  not  taking  that 
extended  view  of  the  subject  which  it  demands,  we  might 
almost  add  beyond  all  other  and,  without  at  all  wishing 
to  dogmatise,  we  must,  with  our  present  knowledge,  still 
hold  the  opinions  advanced  so  long  since  by  Laennec. 
Here,  however,  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than 
make  a  few  remarks.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  physical  signs  of  phthisis,  and  to  the  slow 
and  insidious  way  in  which  they  make  their  advances. 
It  is  not  needed  now  to  state  what  these  signs  are.  But 
we  would  ask  :  are  they  attended  in  the  first  instance  in 
any  symptoms  whatever  of  pneumonia  ?  Is  the  cough  of 
threatening  phthisis  dry  or  the  contrary  ?  Every  one  knows 
it  is  the  former.  Would  it  be  so  if  pneumonia  were  pre- 
sent ?  We  think  not  ;  and  it  devolves  on  the  author,  or 
his  adherents  to  tell  us  why,  with  pneumonia  present,  no 
expectoration  exists.  It  is  true,  cases  of  pneumonia  may 
occur  without  expectoration.  Such  have  come  under  our 
own  notice.  But  they  are  known  to  be  far  in  a  way  the 
exception— not  the  rule.  Speaking  of  the  absence  of  ex- 
pectoration in  the  early  stage  of  phthisis,  reminds  us  too, 
that  at  this  period,  no  crepitus  is  heard.     To  us  it  seems 

•  The  mines  of  Hoffman,  Simon,  A.  Clark,  Sanderson  and  Wilson 
Fox  may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  pursuit  of  the  subjects  in 
these  countries. 
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very  difficut,  if  not  impossible,  to  reconcile  this  fact  with 
the  supposed  presence  of  pneumonia  ;  and  on  the  contrary 
when  crepitus  is  heard,  it  is  well  known  that  it  must  have 
been  preceded  for  months  by  what  are  known  as  the  earliest 
signs  of  phthisis.  Neither  is  the  crepitus  of  phthisis  of  the 
same  character  as  that  of  pneumonia,  as  every  one  knows. 
But  again,  the  locality  which  tubercles  occupy,  in  the  v  tst 
majority  of  instances,  is  known  to  be  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
lung.  We  take  it  for  granted,  the  author  does  not  dispute 
this.  But  how  is  it  to  be  reconciled  with  the  equally  wjll 
recognised  fact  that  pneumonia  in  similar  number  of  in- 
stances affects  the  lower  lobe  of  the  lung.  If  there  were 
no  other  argument  than  this  one,  it  would  be  enough  to 
shake,  in  our  minds,  the  entire  views  of  the  author  ;  and 
we  would  add  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  it  with 
one  of  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived,  and  which 
we  copy  from  the  work  :  — 

"  The  consolidations  and  destructions  of  the  lung,  which 
form  the  anatomical  basis  of  pulmonary  phthisis  are,  as  a 
rule,  the  products  of  pneumonic  processes  ;  and  the  more 
abundantly  cellular  elements  accumulate  in  the  alveoli,  and 
the  longer  this  accumulation  persists,  the  more  readily 
does  a  pneumonia  lead  to  phthisis,  because  the  cheesy 
metamorphosis  of  inflammatory  infiltrations  is  thereby 
favoured."  (Page  21.) 

If  these  be  the  correct  views,  those  who  differ  from  them 
must  truly  be  far  astray.  We  firmly  believe,  however,  they 
are  not  so  ;  but  that  all  experience  and  positive  knowledge 
derived  from  the  study  of  the  morbid  anatomy  of  tubercular 
disease  are  opposed  to  them.  There  is  just  one  supposition 
which  would  explain  the  author's  views;  which  is,  that  the 
disease  presents  different  characters  in  Germany,  from  what 
it  does  in  the  British  Isles.  In  other  words,  pneumonia 
may  be  an  infinitely  more  common  disease  there  than  with 
us,  and  that  its  common  habitat  is  the  upper  lobe  of  the 
lung.  We  must  say,  however,  that  this  idea,  while  not  im- 
possible, seems  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
We  believe  too,  that  pneumonia  occurs  100  times  for  onca 
that  it  has,  or  seems  to  have,  any  connection  with  the 
deposition  of  tubercle.  If  the  two  diseases  stood  to  each 
other  in  the  relation  in  which  the  views  of  the  author 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  the  connection  must  have  been 
long  since  recognised  ;  and  we  would  not  have  the  numerons 
and  separate  works  on  the  two  affections  which  exist. 
Besides  all  this  pneumonia  is  as  little  of  a  fatal  disease  as 
phthisis  is  the  very  reverse,  but  our  limits  prevent  us 
following  out  this  aspect  of  the  question. 

In  keeping  with  the  views  held  by  the  author,  our  readers 
will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  he  holds  the  idea  that 
phthisis  is  not  an  hereditary  disease.  "  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  in  spite  of  all  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  sufficiently  proved  that  tuberculosis,  in  the 
strictest  sense,  is  an  inheritable  disease."  Such  are  his 
words,  which  agree,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the 
views  previously  advanced ;  for  a  man  who  holds  that  in- 
flammatory action  is  every  thing  in  the  production  of 
tubercular  disease  need  noc  go  further  for  causes.  But  is 
this  idea  true  ?  Is  it  the  experience  of  English  or  Irish 
physicians  )  What  has  been  the  result  of  statistics  as 
bearing  on  the  question  1  We  need  scarcely  tell  our  readers 
it  has  been  the  very  opposite  opinion  which  has  been 
arrived  at,  and  that  it  has  been  proved,  as  clearly  as  the 
nature  of  the  subject  admits,  that  phthisis  is  an  hereditary 
disease.  Very  much  more  could  be  said  on  this  particular 
part  of  the  subject,  but  it  does  not  seem  necessary. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  these  important  lectures, 
we  must  say  that  the  views  advanced  by  our  author  seem 
to  us  untenable.  They  do  not  agree  with  the  well  ascer- 
tained fact  of  the  essentially  constitutional  character  of 
phthisical  disease.  In  all  our  experience,  the  earliest  phy- 
sical signs  of  the  development  of  tubercle  prove  the  pneu- 
monia is  not,  at  that  period,  present.  The  habitat  of 
tubercle,  as  far  as  the  lungs  are  concerned,  is,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  instances  the  upper  lobes  ;  whilst  that  of  pneu- 
monia is  the  lower  lobes.  The  hereditary  nature  of 
pulmonary  comsumption  is,  in  these  countries  at  least,  an 


acknowledged  fact.  In  truth  the  author's  views  seem  to 
us  to  have  been  founded  entirely  on  exceptional  cases  ; 
and  being  such  are  "  not  proven." 


(CoiTCgonbmce. 


CELIBACY  AMONG  SOLDIERS  AND  OTHERS. 

TO  TUB  EDITOR  OF  THE   MEDICAL  PBE3S    AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — Some  very  able  writers  in  your  journal  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  forcibly  the  evils  of  seduction.  I  have 
always  thought  this  a  superficial  way  of  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion of  prostitution,  baby-fanning,  and  infanticide.  In  my 
view,  there  ia  the  constant  force  of  the  sex-appetite,  which, 
unless  attended  to,  inevitably  causes  ruin  and  wide -spread 
misery.  Doctors  know  better  than  any  others  how  strong 
the  appetite  is,  and  what  dangers  we  incur  by  attempting 
to  check  it  partially  or  entirely.  Thus,  Sir  B.  Brodie,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Social  Science  Association  in  Birmingham, 
said,  that  the  evils  of  celibacy  were  so  great  that  he  would 
not  mention  them,  but  that  they  surpassed  those  of  prosti- 
tution. Mr.  Holmes  Coote,  who  was,  and  perhaps,  is  still 
surgeon  to  Bedlam  Hospital,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  before 
the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  some  years  ago,  that 
the  diseases  caught  from  prostitutes  were,  by  no  means,  so 
deadly  as  the  results  of  cebbacy,  as  witnessed  in  the  wards 
of  lunatic  hospitals ;  and  Sir  W.  Jenner  gave  evidence  to 
the  same  effect  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
when  enquiring  about  venereal  contagion. 

My  own  experience  entirely  confirms  the  truth  of  these 
statements  of  our  learned  brethren  ;  and  I  cannot,  by  any 
means,  look  with  complacency  on  the  late  marriages,  which 
are  so  much  in  vogue  among  a  large  portion  of  our  country- 
men, and  especially  countrywomen,  even  although  perfect 
chastity  be  observed  by  both  the  males  and  females  before 
the  legal  contract  is  entered  into.  I  don't  know  whether 
there  is  not  more  diseases,  on  the  whole,  produced  by  the 
late  marriages  of  Britain,  than  by  the  dissipation  of  the 
French  population.  Insanity  is  a  terrible  phenomenon, 
and  is  doubtless  the  result  in  very  many  cases  of  the  present 
customs  of  cebbacy.  Now,  the  theory  of  our  army,  as  at 
present  existing  in  this  country,  is,  I  submit,  according  to 
these  principles,  quite  monstrous.  We,  as  a  nation,  require 
a  certain  number  of  able-bodied  men  to  remain  constantly 
under  arms,  in  order  to  defend  us  from  aggression,  and  we 
have  an  idea  that  we  have  a  right  to  keep  these  men  in  a 
state  of  absolute  continence  (that  is  the  theory),  in  order 
that  they  may  be  in  constant  readiness  to  start  off  to  any 
campaign  at  a  day's  notice,  without  the  impediments  of 
wives  and  children — such  is  the  theory — now  for  the  prac- 
tice. These  men  do  not  live  in  a  state  of  abstinence,  none 
do  so  less  than  soldiers,  perhaps.  And,  thus,  we  condemn 
a  number  of  men  full  of  leisure  time,  and  ennui,  to  pass  an 
existence  dangerous  to  the  happiness  of  the  female  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  on  account  of  a  theory,  which  will  not 
hold  water, — viz. ,  that  it  is  "quite  easy  for  every  one  to 
live  in  a  state  of  cebbacy,  with  a  httle  moral  control." 

The  whole  of  this  is  a  lie,  and  has  led  to  prostitution  and 
the  ignoble  Contagious  Diseases  Acts.  In  future,  if  we 
can  but  look  Nature  calmly  in  the  face,  we  shall  come  to 
confess  that  all  human  beings,  male  and  female,  have  a 
perfect  right  to  claim  from  any  society  which  wishes  to 
merit  the  names  of  civilised,  their  fair  share  of  love,  off- 
spring, and  domesticity.  Soldiers,  priests,  and  women  are 
very  hardly  treated  by  our  modern  trashy  theories,  and 
should  all  have  their  partners,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the 
citizens.  The  only  thing  we,  of  the  Scientific  School  can- 
not allow  of  is,  large  families.  No  advance  in  morabty  is 
compatible  with  the  starvation  caused  by  such  rapid  breed- 
ing as  early  marriage  has  hitherto  produced  in  Great 
Britain  and  notably  in  Ireland.  But  we  find  that  cebbate 
soldiers  don't  fight  so  weU  even  as  men  with  wives  and 
babies  ;  and  hence,  we  must  think  of  giving  our  soldiers 
these  desirable  companions.  The  Germans  get  on  very 
well  with  their  campaign,  remembering  that  comfort  and 
affection  await  them  when  they  return  home. 

I  do  not,  in  any  way,  mean  to  be  intruding  on  the  theory 
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of  any  church,  in  saying  what  I  do.  I  am  not,  I  believe, 
bound  to  agree  with  the  tenets  of  any  one  church.  I  speak 
merely  as  a  medical  man,  and,  moreover,  as  an  individual 
who  admits  of  no  arguments  which  are  not  addressed  to 
my  intellect.  Infallibility,  I  lay  no  claims  to,  and  if 
others  do,  I  cannot  accept  their  adjudications.  Nature 
cares  little  for  our  systems  or  churches,  and  if  we  desire  to 
be  happy,  we  must  make  them  square  with  Nature,  and 
not  desire  to  set  ourselves  in  opposition  with  the  laws  of 
animal  life. 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Charles  R.  Dryhdale, 
M.D.,  M.R.C.P.L.,  F.R.C.S.E. 

99  Southampton  row,  London,  W.C.,  Nov.  21. 
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Glasgow  University  Medical  Society.  —The  following  gen- 
tlemen have  been  elected  office-bearers  for  the  current  year  :  — 
Honorary  President,  Prof.  Dickson  ;  President,  Robert  Sinclair ; 
Vice-Presidents,  William  Sneddon  and  James  Glendinning  ; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  G.  B.  Clark ;  Secretary,  John 
Highet  ;  Treasurer,  Robert  Murdoch  ;  Committee,  W.  C. 
Watt,  James  Smith,  William  Grant,  Hugh  Miller,  William 
Leith,  George  Thompson,  and  James  Adams. 

Apothecaries'  Society  of  London.— At  a  Court  of  Ex- 
aminers held  on  the  24th  instant  the  following  gentlemen  were 
admitted  licentiates,  viz. — Messrs.  W.  W.  Atkinson,  of  Ches- 
hunt,  Herts  ;  C.  F.  Gray,  of  Newmarket  ;  E.  J.  Pugh,  of 
Waltham  Abbey  ;  and  A.  C.  Simon,  of  St.  Helier's,  Jersey. 

"  Studies  for  the  Time."— To  go  back  to  the  Crimean 
war  itself,  Russia  continued  her  aggressions  because  she  did 
not  believe  we  would  fight.  The  Czar's  ambassadors  advised 
him  that  England,  casting  aside  her  old  traditions,  had 
entered  upon  a  new  epoch,  which  had  for  its  motto,  "  Peace  at 
any  price."  Lord  Russell's  encouragement  of  Denmark's  re- 
sistance to  the  demands  of  Prussia  and  Austria  led  to  the 
merciless  slaughter  of  that  plucky  little  State.  The  tragedy 
thus  commenced  had  its  principal  scene  at  Sadowa  ;  and  Paris 
besieged  is  the  sequel  to  Sadowa.  England  out  of  the  way, 
the  ambition  of  the  more  powerful  nations  of  Europe  breaks 
out  with  demoniac  force  and  heat.  It  is  the  mission  of  England 
to  stand  between  these  contending  passions,  and  the  present 
condition  of  Europe  is  the  penalty  of  our  withdrawal  from 
that  grand  rdle  among  nations  which  a  mysterious  Providence 
has  assigned  to  us. — Gentleman's  Magaxin  t. 

Presentation  to  Dr.  Wm.  MacCormac  from  the  Students 
of  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast. — The  students  of  the  Queen's 
University,  Belfast,  assembled  last  week  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  an  address  to  Dr.  William  MacCormac,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  removal  from  Belfast  for  residence  in  London. 
Dr.  Wm.  MacCormac,  on  entering  the  theatre,  was  received 
with  Loud  and  long-continued  cheering.  Mr.  Murphy,  B.A., 
assured  Dr.  MacCormac  that  every  word  which  it  contains 
expresses  the  very  sincerest  convictions  of  the  students,  and 
that,  whether  reference  is  made  to  his  skill  and  experience  as 
a  surgeon,  or  his  courtesy  as  a  gentleman,  or  to  the  disin- 
terested efforts  which  he  has  made  in  ameliorating  the  suffer- 
ings of  his  fellow  creatures,  the  words  used  have  been  cold  and 
measured  compared  with  the  warm  sentiments  of  admiration 
entertained  for  him,  alike  for  the  many  estimable  qualities  of 
his  head  and  heart.  The  address  and  reply  having  been  read, 
the  meeting  adjourned. 

Medical  Mayors. — The  following  members  of  the  profession 
have  been  elected  mayors  for  1870-71  : — John  Griflin,  M.  D., 
for  Banbury;  Evan  Pierce,  M.D.,  for  Denbigh,  fifth  time; 
■  Green  Sampson,  M.K.i'.S.  Bag.,  for  Ipswich,  re- 
elected; Lawrenee  Spenoer,  M.D.,  and  F.RO.S,,  ESo 
elected  for  Preston;  William  F.  Rooke,  M.D. ,  for 
borough;  Frederick  Chambers,  M.D.,  for  Margate.;  Joseph 
May,  F;  K.C.S.,  for  Devoaport ;  tTortescue  J.  Morgan,  M.R.C.S. 
for  Stamford  ;  Richard  Ley,  M.R.C.S.,  for  South 
Molten  ;  and  Dr.  John  Tibbits,  M.R.C.S.,  for  Warwick.— The 
Tim 

The  Birth  Place  of  Contagions.  The  following  account  by 
Mr.  Parkinson  occurs  in  a  contemporary,  and  shows  us  how  wo 


may  account  for  the  spread  of  cholera  from  India  to  Europe  : 
— The  Pilgrim  Trade — "  I've  never  been  to  Jerusalem,  and  I 
never  mean  to  go,  thank  ye  !  "  said  the  English  engineer  of 
the  Russian  steamer,  "  though  I've  been  up  and  down  these 
waters  for  these  fifteen  years,  touching  at  Jaffa,  and  bein' 
within  a  day's  ride  of  Jerusalem,  as  you  may  say,  these  twenty 
years.  We  see  a  precious  deal  too  many  o'  them  nasty  pil- 
grims on  board  this  boat  for  me  to  want  to  visit  a  place  I  know 
to  be  chock  full  of  them,  for  I  hate  pilgrims,  mind  you,  as  I 
hate  pizon,  and  I'd  give  a  good  deal  to  keep  altogether  out  of 
their  way."  ....  The  good  steamer,  the  '  Emperor 
Alexander, '  is  "  in  the  pilgrim  trade."  .  .  .  The  pilgrims 
were  packed  in  little  dens  like  those  in  which  menagerie 
keepers  show  their  wild  beasts,  save  that  there  were  no  bars. 
Two  stories  of  these  dens  ran  along  both  sides  of  the  deck, 
and  in  each  of  them  were  exactly  as  many  human  beings  as  it 
would  hold.  Here  were  ragged  priests  in  long  black  robes  and 
fur  caps  like  frouzy  grey  muffs,  peasants  in  sheep-skins  which 
had  been  sewn  on  them  years  before,  and  had  never  since  been 
friken  off,  small  Russian  farmers  and  their  wives  and  children, 
Turks,  Armenians,  and  Egyptians,  all  bound  for  one  or  other 
of  the  ports  of  the  Holy  Land.  They  cooked,  ate,  slept,  and 
prayed  in  their  dens,  and  the  pilgrims  in  their  abject  filth  and 
disorder,  almost  justified  the  abhorrence  of  the  English  engi- 
neer. They  all  appeared  to  be  miserably  poor,  The  Russian 
peasant  who  was  a  serf  yesterday,  and  is  a  beast  of  burden 
hampered  with  superstition  to  day,  has  been  putting  by  small 
sums  ail  his  life  for  the  grand  work  he  is  now  upon.  Before 
he  started  on  his  sacred  errand  he  satisfied  the  authorities  of 
Odessa,  the  port  he  took  his  passage  from,  that  he  had  suffi- 
cient means  to  carry  him  to  the  Holy  City  and  to  bring  him 
back,  and  he  is  now  fulfilling  the  darling  wish  of  his  heart,  for 
he  is  about  to  earn  the  sanctity  only  to  be  acquired  by  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  Holy  Places,  and  is  already  calculating  on  the 
relics  he  will  take  back.  The  Mahomedan  in  turban  and  clean 
robe,  who  turns  to  Mecca  and  prostrates  himself  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  time3,  profoundly  indifferent  to  surrounders 
and  lookers  on ;  the  black-robed  Armenian,  who  lies  on  his 
stomach  to  engrave  something  in  the  Greek  character  upon  a 
crumpled  and  dirty  piece  of  water  ;  his  brother  ecclesiastic, 
who  is  even  more  ragged  and  less  cleanly  than  himself,  and 
who  is  absorbed  in  his  book  of  prayer  ;  and  the  swarthy, 
handsome  silk-merchant  from  Damascus,  who  is  on  his  way 
to  join  his  brother's  warehouse  at  Jerusalem,  and  who  talks 
"  shopi "  as  'cutely  as  a  Yorkshire  bagman,  were  types  which 
were  repeated  many  times  in  the  course  of  our  tour  round 
the  ship's  decks Some  well-dressed  Russian  pil- 
grims, who  were  our  fellow-passengers  in  the  saloon,  had  de- 
cidedly boiled  their  peas.  They  were  bound  for  the  Holy 
Places  too,  but  they  lived  royally  and  drank  hard,  and  were  as 
little  like  religious  enthusiasts  as  loose  speech,  loud  voices, 
and  convivial  habits  could  make  them. 
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Extraordinary  Keloid  Tumour  of  the  Neck. 
We  have  had  an  illustration  drawn  and  engraved,  that  our 
readers  may  the   more  readily  follow  the  report  of  this  extra- 
ordinary case,  which  we  glean  from  the  New  York-  Medical : — 

This  case,  the  author  remarks,  is  the  most  wonderful  of  its 
kind  I  have  ever  beheld.  This  negro  is  from  North  Carolina, 
and  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  is  of  immense  muscular  de- 
velopment, and,  save  his  affection,  looks  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  health.  This  immense  tumour  which  encircles  his  neck,  like 
an  Klizabethan  collar,  is  an  affection  of  the  skin,  first  accu- 
rately described  by  Alibert  in  1810,  and  called  keloid,  from  its 
fancied  resemblance  to  a  crab.  This  growth  is  hard,  semi- 
elastie,  and  looks  very  much  like  an  enlarged  cicatrice  result- 
ing from  a  bum.  The  inhabitants  of  hot  countries  seem  par- 
ticularly prone  to  this  all'oction.  I  remember  assisting  Professor 
Gross  to  operate  upon  a  creole  from  the  Bermudas,  when  this 
growth  oc, •unrd  on  the  ear,  following  the  boring  of  she  lobe 
of  the  car  so  that  ring's  might  be  worn.     I  have  at  this  time  a 

!    under    my    charge,    upon    whom   I   have  twiee  opt 
for  this  affection,  a  coloured  man,  but  each  time  the  turn. mr 
has  recurred.     Burns  and  scalds  aro  common  causes  of  keloid, 
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f  106  many  of  these  morbid  growths  are  scattered  over  the 
body  of  this  man.  Keloid,  though  rarely,  if  ever,  degenera- 
ting into  malignancy,  is  troublesome  on  account  of  its  unvary- 

urrence.  When  excised,  it  nearly  always  returns,  and 
growth  is  generally  worse  than  the  first.  This  man's 
father  had  a  similar  affection,  which  the  patient  states  disap- 
peared spontaneously.  ( .')  In  consequence  of  prolonged  pres- 
sure, part  sf  this  growth  around  the  neck,  has  taken  an 
ulcerative  action,  and  you  see  the  pus  dropping  upon  the  man's 
shoulder.  A  section  of  a  keloid  tumour,  under  the  microscope, 
shows  fibres  interspecting  each  other  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion, intercepting  cells,  or  spaces  occupied  by  plastic  mat 

r  nature.  To  the  naked  eye  it  presents  a  whitish, 
homogeneous  aspect,  or,  if  the  man  be  very  old,  very  much 
the  appearance  of  an  unripe  pear  or  turnip.  It  creaks  slightly 
under  the  knife,  and  is  of  a  dense,  firm  consistence,  with  little 
elasticity.  Hardly  any  vessels  are  perceptible  in  its  interior, 
but  the  surface  of  the  growth  is  very  vascular,  so  that  if  I 
would  cut  this  man  the  hemorrhage  would  be  tremendous. 


There  is  no  remedy  but  the  knife  or  eoraaeor.  The  inten>e 
disfigurement  to  which  the  affection  subjects  this  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  inconvenience,  would  warrant  any  feasible  pro- 
cedure to  free  him  from  the  growth.  But  the  subject  demands 
careful  thought  than  I  have  yet  had  time  to  give  it.  In 
conclusion  I  would  mention  that  this  growth  is  of  eight  years 
duration. 

Clearing  of  Muddy  Water. 

Dr.  C.  Schixesixg  states,  in  an  article  in  the  Comptcs  lira- 
hat  waters  contaminated  by  floating  particles  of  clay  may 
bs  readily  clarified  by  small  quantities  of  salts  of  lime.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  waters  of  rivers,  after  a  henvy  fall  of  rain 
or  snow,  and  sometimes  throughout  the  winter,  do  not  become 
quite  clean  by  deposition,  even  if  left  undisturbed  in  large 
marrain  for  a  long  space  of  time.  The  author  recommends 
the  addition  of  l-1000th  part  of  chloride  of  calcium  for  one 
part  of  water  (or  seventy  grains  to  the  gallon),  a  quantity 
which  effects  clarification  in  a  moment.  The  precipitated 
substance  can  be  readily  separated  by  filtration.  Other  salts 
of  lime,  such  as  the  nitrate  and  bicarbonate,  and  caustic  lime, 
effect  the  same  object. 

Hydrate  of  Chloral. 

Ay  octogenarian  lady  took  morphia  by  the  advice  of  her 
physician  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago.  She  continued 
to  take  it  of  her  own  accord  afterwards,  and  has  persisted 
in  the  habit  thus  acquired.  She  now  takes  about  two 
grains  of  sulphate  of  morphia  every  night.  In  consequence 
of  an  attempt  to  discontinue  its  use,  awhile  ago,  she  be- 
came restless,  exeited,  nervous,  and  sleepless,  with  symp- 
toms not  unlike  those  of  delirium  tremens.  After  two  or 
three  days  and  nights  had  elapsed  without  sleep,  Dr.  Clarke 
gave  her  fifteen  grains  of  chloral  hydrate.  This  quantity 
calmed  her.  A  second  dose  of  the  same  amount  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  sleep  of  several  hours.  Unfortunately,  the 
habit  of  taking  morphia  could  not  be  broken  up,  and  she 
resumed  her  customary  dose  at  night,  This  has  quieted 
and  comforted  her,  but  has  not  always  induced  sleep. 
When  it  has  not,  fifteen  grains  of  chloral  have  always  been 


sufficient  to  put  her  to  sleep  in  a  short  time.  Less  chloral 
was  required  to  produce  sleep  when  morphia  had  been  pre- 
viously administered,  than  when  the  latter  article  had  not 
been  given. — Boston  Medical  rnal. 

Dr.  Clarke,  in  the  same  journal  confirms  Dr.  DaCosta's 
views,  and  states  that  a  fourth  of  a  grain  of  one  of  the  salts 
of  morphia,  followed  in  an  hour  by  fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
of  hydrate  of  chloral,  will  produce  a  greater  anaesthetic  and 
hypnotic  effect  than  a  larger  dose  of  either  of  them  given 
alone.  In  many  cases,  where  a  certain  dose  of  morphia  is 
sufficient  to  allay  pain,  but  not  to  produce  sleep,  it  is  better 
to  follow  the  morphia  by  hydrate  of  chloral  than  to  repeat 
the  former. 


OHtirurg. 

JAME3  LUMLEY  EARLE,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S. 
It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death 
of  Dr.  Lumley  Earle,  of  Birmingham,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty  years.  A  few  weeks  back  Dr.  Earle,  while  apparently 
in  good  health,  was  seized  with  an  attack  of  htemoj 
which  recurred  several  times,  and  ushered  in  rapid  phthisis. 
After  obtaining  the  membership  of  the  London  College  of  Sur- 
geons and  the  M.D.  of  St.  Andrew's  in  1S61,  Dr.  Earle,  who 
was  a  student  of  King's  College,  and  had  acted  as  Resident 
>nt  to  the  Obstetric  Physicians  at  King's  College 
Hospital,  came  to  Birmingham  to  fill  the  office  of  Resident 
Surgeon  Accoucheur  to  the  General  Dispensary.  His  ap- 
pointment he  held  for  some  two  years,  and  devoted  himself 
with  great  ardour  to  the  study  of  obstetrics.  So  well  did 
he  utilise  his  opportunities  that  while  residing  at  the  Dis- 
pensary, he  published  a  valuable  series  of  paper  "On  the 
Mammary  Signs  of  Pregnancy  and  of  Recent  Delivery  ' 
which  were  afterwards  published  in  a  separate  form.  In 
ie  commenced  private  practice  in  Newhall  street,  Bir- 
mingham, and  soon  afterwards  was  elected  Acting  Physi- 
cian to  the  Children's  Hospital,  and  Obstetric  Surgeon  to  the 
Queen's  Hospital.  The  former  appointment  he  held  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  latter  he  resigned  some  two  years 
ago  when  the  midwifery  department  of  the  Queen's  Hos- 
pital was  abolished.  The  revival  of  the  appointment  of 
Obstetric  Surgeon  at  the  Queen's  Hospital  in  October  last, 
led  Dr.  Earle,  to  look  forward  with  confidence  to  again 
filling  his  former  position,  and  it  was  during  the  worry  of 
the  contest  for  the  appointment  that  he  fell  ill.  It  was 
strangely  enough  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  committee 
for  securing  his  election  were  to  meet  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  first  attack  of  haemoptysis  occurred.  Dr.  Earle 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Medical  Journals,  and  in 
our  own  pages  and  in  the  Obstetrical  Transactions,  there 
are  many  papers  from  his  pen.  In  1865  he  published  a 
work  "On  Flooding  after  Delivery  and  its  Scientific  Treat- 
ment," which  was  characterised  by  the  same  learning  and 
practical  good  sense,  as  all  his  other  writings.  He  had 
considerable  mechanical  ability,  and  devised  several  in- 
genious midwifery  instruments,  among  which  we  may  men- 
tion a  new  Pelsimeter,  and  a  modification  of  the  transfusion 
apparatus.  Almost  his  last  appearance  if  not  the  last,  at 
a  public  meeting  was  at  the  Queen's  College  conversazione, 
when  he  exhibited  a  new  case  of  obstetric  instruments, 
which  certainly  was  one  of  the  most  perfect  we  have  seen. 
As  a  practitioner  of  midwifery,  Dr.  Earle  was  most  skilful 
and  successful,  and  from  the  high  estimate  of  his  ability  en- 
tertertained  by  the  profession,  he  would,  no  doubt,  have  at- 
tained a  very  high  position.  Dr.  Earle  was  well  known  at 
the  Medical  Societies  of  Birmingham,  and  for  some  years 
acted  as  Secretary  to  the  Midland  Medical  Society.  He 
was  also  appointed  early  in  his  career  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Obstetrical  Society  of  London.  His  early- 
death  when  the  difficulties  had  all  begun  to  disappear,  and 
an  abundant  harvest  of  success  was  just  opening  to  his 
view,  has  caused  much  regret  among  all  his  professional 
brethren  by  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed,  alike  on  ac- 
count of  his  personal  character  as  his  professional  ability. 
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A  NEW  PHASE    OF  MALINGERING. 

The  story  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  a  Yankee  competitor 
with  the  "Welsh  Fasting  Girl  for  the  money  of  the  unwary, 
will  be  familiar  to  our  readers.  As  the  story  goesj  the 
patient  (now  twenty-nine  years  of  age),  enjoyed  average 
health  until  the  age  of  eight  years,  when  she  had  "  recurr- 
ing intermittent  fever,"  as  a  result  whereof  she  fell  into 
a  condition  of  almost  constant  somnolence,  lasting  nearly 
twenty-three  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  accom- 
panied by  certain  choreic  movements  of  the  head  and 
shoulders — a  condition  which  is  alleged  to  have  continued 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  or  until  the  present  time. 

The  phenomenon  in  question  having  been  taken  by  her 
exhibitors  to  St.  Louis,  and  her  case  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  that  body  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  case.  These  gentlemen 
report  : — The  patient,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  taken  no 
medicine,  for  a  number  of  years,  with  a  view  to  the  relief 
of  the  alleged  condition.  Remedies  and  means  were  pro- 
posed, such  as,  in  our  judgment,  were  safe,  but  they  were 
declined.  It  was  proposed  to  watch  the  case  for  forty- 
eight  consecutive  hours,  which  was  also  declined.  We 
procured  means  by  which  the  case  could  be  observed  in 
the  night,  by  persons  selected  by  the  committee,  and 
we  report  unanimously  that  on  three  nights  there 
was  no  paroxysm  at  ten  o'clock  p.m. ;  and  she  ap- 
peared to  sleep  as  naturally  as  any  one.  Notwithstanding 
the  positive  assertions  that  the  paroxysms  continued 
during  the  night  as  well  as  the  day,  they  did  so  only  at 
such  times  as  they  were  in  the  room  by  appointment ;  we 
respectfully  submit  the  unanimous  opinion  that  iL  is  a 
case  of  collusion,  misrepresentation  and  systematic  pre- 
tending, for  the  purpose  of  deceiving. 
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Corbespondents  requiring  a  reply  in  this  column,  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  make  use  of  a  distinctive  signature  or  initials,  and 
avoid  the  practice  of  signing  themselves  "Reader,"  "Subscriber," 
"Old  Subscriber,"  &c.  Out  of  thousands  of  such  persons  it  may  cause 
enquiries  so  signed,  on  very  various  subjects  much  confusion. 

»*»  We  must  also  request  our  Correspondents  to  write  only  on  one  side 
of  the  paper  and  in  legible  characters.  We  are  often  compelled  to  con- 
sign MSS.  to  the  waste-paper-basket  merely  because  it  is  illegible. 

CeEBESPONDEHTs  not  answered  in  the  current  Number  are  requested 
to  look  to  the  Notices  the  following  weak. 

To  Subscbibebs. — The  publisher  has  received  a  PoBt-office  Order  for 
£'i  5s. ,  without  the  name  or  address  of  the  sender,  who  would  oblige 
by  forwarding  it  to  the  London  office,  that  credit  for  the  amount  may 
be  given,  and  a  receipt  sent. 

An  Army  Surgeon.—  The  subject  shall  receive  our  best  attention. 
Db.  Dwyeb.— The  Minute   and  letter  to  hand.    Shall  appear  next 
week. 


MEETINGS  OF  THE  LONDON  SOCIETIES. 
Thursday,  Dec.  1st. 
Harveian. — 8  p.m.   "Apoplexy,"  by  Dr.  T.  Ballard. 

Friday,  the  2nd. 
St.  Andrews  Medical  Graduates'  Association.— At  7J  p.m.  Dr. 
Whitmore  will  read  a  paper  "Ou  the  results  of  Sanitary  Legisla- 
tion on  the  Health  of  the  Metropolis  and  our  present  urgent  Sani- 
tary requirements,"— On  Saturday  Dec.  3rd,  at  6  p.m.  The  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S.,  will  deliver  the  Anniversary  Address, 
'•  For  the  Future  of  Physic. '' 

Monday,  the  5th. 
Medical.— 8  p.m.  Ordinary  Meeting. 

Tuesday,  the  6th. 
FAmoLoaiOAL.— 8  p.m.  Ordinary  Meeting. 


VACANCIES. 

Manchester  Roval  Infirmary.— Senior  nouse-Surgeon.  Also  two 
Physician's  Assistants.     Salary  £80  guineas  for  each  appointment . 

Southport  Infirmary.— Resident  House-Surgeon.  Salary  £120  per 
annum. 


Scottish  National  Institution  for  Imbecile  Children,  Stirling.— Super- 
intendent. 

Farringdon  Dispensary,  London.— Resident  Surgeon.  Salary  £70 
per  aunum. 

Clinical  Hospital,  Manchester. — House-Surgeon.  Salary  £60,  with 
board. 

Hartley  Wintney  Union.— Medical  Officer.  Salary  £80,  with  extra 
fees. 

Poor  Law  Unions,  Ireland.— The  Commissioners  will  elect  a  Superin- 
tendent Apothecary,  at  a  salary  of  £500  a  year,  with  residenoe.  (See 
advertisement). 

Carlow  Union. — Midwife  for  the  Bagenalstown  District.  (See  ad- 
vertisement). 


BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  AND  MEDICAL  JOUBNTALS  RECEIVED. 

Syphilis  of  the  Nervous  System.  By  E.  L.  K>yes,  M.D.  New  York : 
Appleton. 

The  Change  of  Life  in  Health  and  Disease.  Third  Edition.  By 
Edward  J.  Tilt,  M.D.    London  :  John  Churchill  and  Sons. 

The  Dental  Diploma  Question.  By  C.  F.  Fox,  M.R.C.S.  London  : 
Churchills. 

Life  ana  the  Equivalence  of  Force.  By  J.  Drysdale,  M.D.  London  : 
Turner  and  Co. 

Felo-de-se.    By  J.  G.  Davey,  M.D. 

Phrenological  Journal ;  Nature  ;  Boston  Medical  Journal ;  Practi- 
tioner ;  New  York  Medical  Gazette. 

Marked  Newspapers. — Worcester  Journal ;  Birmingham  Gazette  ; 
Lincoln  Chronicle ;  Exeter  Gazette  ;  Manchester  Guardian  ;  Scotsin  in  ; 
Public  Opinion;  Observer;  The  Shield;  Brighton  Guardian;  Lon- 
donderry Sentinel ;  Belfast  Newsletter,  &e. 


APPOINTMENTS. 

Anderson,  W.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgical  Registrar  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital. 

Bebesfobd,  Mr.  F.,  Assistant  House-Surgeon  to  the  Staffordshire  Gene- 
ral Infirmary. 

Bott,  T.  B.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Bury,  Lancashire. 

Christian,  J.  G.,  M.R.C.S.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Pelham  District  of 
the  Bishop  Stortford  Union. 

Collie,  A  ,  M.D.,  Besident  Medical  Officer  to  tho  Homerton  Fever 
Hospital. 

Coutts,  J.,  M.A.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Cuckney  District  of 
the  Worksop  Union,  and  the  Third  District  of  the  Mansfield 
Union. 

Davies,  D.,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  Surgeon  to  the  Almshouses,  Gwydyr  Charity, 
Llanrwst,  and  Certifying  Factory  Surgeon  for  Llanrwst. 

Evans,  E.  T.  R.,  M.R.C.S..  District  Surgeon  to  the  Salford  and  Pen- 
dleton Royal  Hospital  and  Dispensarv. 

GaytonW.,  L.B.C.P.Ed.,M.R.C.S.,  Resident  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Homerton  Small-pox  Hospital. 

Gbattan,  J.  S.,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  Assistant  Medical  Officer  to  the  West 
Derby  Union  Workhouse,  Walton. 

Green,  Mr.  J.,  House-Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh. 

Horsley,  H.,  M.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital,  Croydon. 

Irvine,  J.  W.,  Medical  Officer  to  the  West  Derby  Union  Workhouse. 

Mahon,  T.,  L.K.Q.C.P.,  L.R.C.8.I.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Crossmo- 
lina  Dispensary  District  of  the  Ballina  Union,  Co.  Mayo. 

Priestley,  H.,  L. B.C. S.Ed.,  Assistant  House-Surgeon  to  the  Sheffield 
General  Infirmary. 

Reid,  R.  B.,  L.R.C.S.Ed,,  Medical  Officer  to  the  West  Derby  Union 
Workhouse,  Walton. 

Roberts,  W.  L..  M.R.C.S.,  additional  Resident  Medical  Officer  to  the 
Bradford  Infirmary,  Yorkshire. 

Sharp,  J.  A.,  L.RC.P.L.,  M.R.C.S.E.,  House-Surgeon  to  the  Derby- 
shire General  Infirmary,  Derby. 


Ashe.— On  the  21st  inst.,  at  Sprackburn  House,  Letterkenny,  the  wife 
of  Isaac  Ashe,  Esq.,  M.B.,  of  a  daughter. 


Churchill— Forbes.— On  the  16th  inst.,  at  Weston-super-Mare,  George 
Fleetwood  Churchill,  MD.,  Army  Medical  Staff,  to  Mabelle, 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Forbes. 

Edwards— Thomas.— On  the  22nd  inst.,  at  Llanbadrig,  Anglesey,  E. 
P.  Edwards,  Surgeon,  of  Plas-LlanfigaeL,  Llanfachreth,  to  Miss 
Margaret  Ann,  second  daughter  of  O.  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Neuadd, 
Llanbadrig. 


Bell.— On  the  13th  inst.,  Wm.  Bell,  M.D.,  of  Garstang,  Lancashire, 

aged  81. 
Brabant.— On  the  19th  inst.,  at  Bath,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  the  late  II. 

H.  Brabant,  Esq.,  M.D.,  aged  69. 
Dow.— On  the  2lst  inst.,  at  Keith,  John  Dow,  M.R.C.8.,  of  London. 
Earle. — On  the  23rd  inst,  at  Birmingham,  James  Luniley  Earle,  Ml), 

youngest  son  of  the  Late  Lieut. -Colonel  J.  L.  Earle,  of  the  Indian 

Army. 
Fox.— On  tho  10th  inst.,  at  Bristol,  after  a  brief  illness,  Emily,  tho  be- 
loved wife  of  Dr.  Wilson  Fox,  of  London. 
McRae.— On  the  24th  inst.,  at  Hollo  way,  Louisa,  relict  of  the  late  John 

McRae,  M.D.,  R.N.,  aged  79. 
Taylor.— On  the  18th  inst.,  Francis  Taylor,  M.B.C.8.,  of  Bomsey, 

aged  69. 
West.— On  tho  17th  inst.,  at  Alfurd,  Lincolnshire,  B.  U.   Wert,  M.D., 

aged  CO, 
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IDIOPATHIC  TETANUS— CONTINUED  USE  OF 
TINCTURE  OF  BELLADONNA  —  INTERCUR- 
RENCE   OF   ANTHRAX— RECOVERY. 

(Under  the  care  of  G.  H.  Porter,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon 
to  the  Queen  in  Ireland.) 

Patrick  McCluskey,  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  the 
driver  of  a  bread  cart,  was  brought  to  the  Meath  Hospital 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  October,  1S7<>,  suffering  from 
well  marked  symptoms  of  tetanus.  There  was  no  history 
of  a  cut,  wound,  bruise,  burn,  or  injury  of  any  kind,  to 
account  for  his  condition.  His  wife  was  closely  questioned 
with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  affection  ;  and  she  cor- 
roborated her  husband's  statement,  that  "  there  wa3  no- 
thing to  bring  it  on  but  the  will  of  God."  He  was  examined 
immediately  after  his  admission,  as  soon  as  he  had  been 
got  into  bed  ;  the  body  was  curved  and  stiff,  the  head 
retracted,  the  lower  limbs  rigidly  extended,  and  their  mus- 
cles in  a  condition  of  tense  symmetrical  spasm,  the  abdo- 
men was  hard,  the  jaws  about  half  an  inch  apart,  face 
flushed,  conjunctiva?  congested,  skin  perspiring  profusely  ; 
the  articulations  of  the  neck,  hips,  knees,  and  ankles  could 
not  be  moved,  actively  or  passively  ;  the  power  of  volun- 
tary movement  was  not  lost  in  the  upper  extremities, 
although  considerably  impaired,  and  the  muscles  of  these 
parts  exhibited  a  much  slighter  degree  of  tonic  contraction 
than  did  those  of  the  lower  extremities.  His  respiration 
was  not  hurried,  nor  his  pulse  rapid,  although  very  variable 
in  its  rate.  Frequent  spasms  occurred  spontaneously,  or 
were  excited  by  the  slightest  irritation  or  disturbance  ;  in 
these,  the  opisthotonos  was  increased,  the  ala?  nasi  became 
widely  dilated,  and  the  tetanic  expression  was  well  marked. 
He  could  swallow  liquids,  but  the  act  of  deglutition  often 
excited  a  convulsion  of  the  muscles,  and  he  set  about 
drinking  in  a  most  cautious  and  deliberate  way.  He  spoke 
in  a  thick  and  indistinct  manner,  like  a  person  half  intoxi- 


cated, partly  from  the  close  approximation  of  his  jaws,  and 
partly  because,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained,  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  hydrate  of  chloral  when  admitted.  He 
was  at  once  given  ten  drops  of  the  tincture  of  belladonna, 
and  the  dose  was  ordered  to  be  repeated  every  third  hour  ; 
a  flannel  wrung  out  of  a  hot  infusion  of  tobacco  was  laid 
upon  the  abdomen  ;  he  was  directed  to  have  a  liberal 
allowance  of  wine  and  beef-tea,  and  means  were  taken  to 
have  the  ward  in  whichhe  lay  kept  as  quiet  as  possible. 

The  antecedents  of  the  case  were  these  : — He  had  to  give 
up  his  employment  of  driving  the  bread  cart  on  Saturday, 
the  1st  of  October,  because  he  did  not  feel  able  for  the 
work  ;  during  the  previous  week  he  had  become  unable  to 
eat,  because  his  jaws  were  stiff,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to 
swallow  solids,  meanwhile  he  could  drink  without  any 
trouble,  and  during  that  week  he  lived  principally  on 
liquids,  mostly  of  a  highly  stimulating  nature.  He  then 
lay  at  home  for  a  fortnight  before  his  admission  to  the 
Meath  Hospital,  and  at  this  time  was  carefully  attended  to 
by  Dr.  Devine,  who  treated  him  with  bromide  of  potas- 
sium, hydrate  of  chloral,  and  turpentine  embrocations. 
According  to  his  own  account,  he  had  always  been  a 
healthy  man,  but  had  latterly  "become  nervous  from 
smoking  and  drinking.''  For  a  long  time  his  daily  allow- 
ance of  whiskey  had  been  a  very  liberal  one,  and  he  was 
more  than  moderate  in  the  use  of  tobacco,  as  his  consump- 
tion of  it  averaged  an  ounce  a  day.  There  was  no  account 
of  any  cold  or  wetting,  nor  could  any  assignable  cause  for 
the  disease  be  discovered  upon  the  closest  and  most  fre- 
quent investigation. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  his  admission  (15th  of 
October)  his  temperature  was  carefully  registered  j  it  did 
not  exceed  09  8  Far.,  a  circumstance  which  gave  a  favour- 
able aspect  to  the  case ;  the  pulse  at  the  same  time  ranged 
from  68  to  84  in  the  minute,  its  rate  being  constantly 
accelerated  upon  the  occurrence  of  spasms.  He  made  no 
complaint  of  pain  except  in  his  back,  and  he  did  not  allude 
to  this  unless  questioned  on  the  subject.  He  was  quite 
free  from  the  epigastric  pain  so  frequently  complained  of 
in  tetanus,  as  extending  from  the  pit  of  the  stomach  under 
the  xiphoid  cartilage  to  the  back,  and  forming  the  initial 
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point  of  spasms.  The  absence  of  this  pain,  regarded  by 
Chambers  as  the  pathognomonic  symptom  of  tetanus, 
would  point  to  the  slight  or  non-implication  of  the  dia- 
phragm in  the  tetanic  spasm— a  view  confirmed  by  the 
great  tranquillity  of  his  respiration.  In  the  intervals  be- 
tween spasms,  he  lay  stretched  out  stiffly  on  his  back, 
breathing  without  noise,  and  answering  questions  in  an 
intelligent  but  indistinct  manner.  In  the  evening,  he  was 
given  a  large  enema  of  gruel  and  mucilage,  containing  two 
ounces  of  castor  oil  and  half  on  ounce  of  tincture  of 
assafoetida.  Two  hours  after  this  he  got  two  drops  of 
croton  oil  by  the  mouth.  The  enema  was  skilfully 
administered  by  the  resident  pupils,  Mr.  Middleton  and 
Mr.  Bowers.  Great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  intro- 
ducing tire  enema  tube,  owing  to  the  spasmodic  condition 
of  the  muscles  of  the  rectum  and  perineum.  The  tube 
was  grasped  by  the  forcible  contraction  of  the  sphincters  ; 
the  parietes  of  the  rectum  appeared  to  be  in  contact,  and 
contracted  to  such  a  degree  as  to  incarcerate  the  finger  of 
the  operator,  causing  a  well-marked  congestion  of  the 
ungual  phalanx.  In  some  cases  of  tetanus,  each  effort  to 
introduce  the  enema  tube  has  provoked  such  dangerous 
spasms  that  it  has  been  found  more  judicious  to  give  up 
the  attempt,  especially  as  sudden  death  has  occurred 
during  the  operation  ;  in  such  cases  the  preliminary  use 
of  chloroform  would  appear  desirable. 

No  faecal  evacuation  resulted  from  these  means,  but  he 
was  relieved  by  the  expulsion  of  great  quantities  of  offen- 
sive gases.  He  passed  a  bad  night,  being  afraid  to  let 
himself  go  to  sleep,  from  an  apprehension  of  suffocation 
— "  for  fear  he  would  be  choked."  On  one  occasion 
before  admission,  as  he  was  dropping  asleep,  his  jaw 
snapped  suddenly,  and  he  bit  his  tongue  severely.  The 
tincture  of  belladonna  was  administered  regularly  through 
the  night  every  three  hours  by  Mr.  Middleton. 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th,  his  pulse  reached  120,  but 
was  at  times  much  lower  ;  the  respirations  were  about  32 
in  the  minute,  but  varied  in  proportion  to  the  rapidity  of 
the  pulse  ;  the  trismus  was  increased,  only  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  could  be  seen  ;  the  opisthotonos  was  more  strongly 
marked.  The  dose  of  tincture  of  belladonna  was  increased 
to  twelve  drops  every  third  hour,  and  he  was  removed  into 
a  small  quiet  ward  where  there  was  but  one  other  patient ; 
a  bolus  of  ten  grains  of  calomel,  the  same  quantity  of 
jalap,  and  one  drop  of  croton  oil  was  made  up  with 
butter,  and  put  on  his  tongue  with  the  aid  of  the  handle 
of  a  spoon,  and  an  ice  bag  was  applied  to  the  spine  and 
fastened  on  with  tapes.  The  bolus  given  at  ten  a.m. 
began  to  produce  large  faeculent  evacuations  at  noon  (his 
bowels  had  not  been  opened  for  five  days),  and  continued 
to  act  during  the  afternoon,  dislodging  at  the  same  time 
immense  quantities  of  wind,  to  the  patient's  great  ease 
and  benefit.  He  got  some  sleep  the  following  night,  but 
observes  that  as  he  is  dropping  asleep  spasms  come  on 
and  awaken  him ;  in  these  spasms  the  pain  or  cramp 
"  runs  up  from  his  feet  to  his  body." 

On  the  17th,  his  pulse  did  not  exceed  106  ;  there  was 
no  aggravation  of  the  trismus  or  opisthotonos,  nor  had 
the  spasms  increased  in  frequency  or  severity  ;  he  "  felt 
that  he  was  no  worse,"  and  spoke  most  gratefully  of  the 
relief  he  had  experienced  by  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels 
on  the  previous  day.  At  6.30  p.m.  his  pulse  was  80, 
full  and  regular,  and  his  temperature  in  accordance  with 
the  state  of  the  circulation ;  he  can  move  no  part  of  his 
body  except  the  upper  extremities,  the  muscles  of  the 
face,  and  to  a  very  slight  degree  his  toes.  He  takes  in  the 
twenty-four  hours  ninety-six  drops  of  tincture  of  belladon- 
na,  twenty  ounces  of  wine,  and  beef-tea  in  unlimited  quan- 
tities. He  suffers  from  continued  thirst.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  small  ward  he  was  now  in  was  much  more 
equable  and  elevated  than  that  of  the  larger  one  he  had 
been  in,  a  point  on  which  Dupuytren  and  others  have 
laid  much  stress  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus.  This  night 
he  got  twenty  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral,  and  had 
"some  real  sleep"  lor  periodl  of  an  hour  at  a  time. 
On  the  18th,  the  excitability  of  the  spinal  cord  was  evi- 


dently diminished,  although  the  retroversion  of  the  head 
and  trunk  continued  in  a  marked  degree  ;  he  was  "  certain 
the  spasms  were  less  frequent  than  they  were."  Ques- 
tioned as  to  their  intensity  and  duration,  his  answer  was 
that  "  not  one  in  every  twenty  comes  in  earnest  now." 
He  described  these  "  earnest "  spasms  as  travelling  upwards 
from  his  feet  to  his  throat,  then  "  they  catch  him  there 
and  choke  him  ;"  his  toes  "straighten  out"  at  the  outset 
of  a  spasm.  He  feels  sore  across  the  loins,  as  if  his  back 
were  breaking  across  there.  The  abdomen  continues  hard 
and  tympanitic,  notwithstanding  loud  and  frequent  de- 
liveries of  flatus  per  anum.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day 
he  brought  on  a  very  violent  spasm  by  stretching  out  his 
hand  to  reach  a  urinal,  which  was  on  a  chair  beside  his 
bed  ;  he  was  semi-asphyxiated,  becoming  "  black  in  the 
face,"  according  to  the  account  of  his  companion,  who  was 
greatly  frightened,  and  thought  "he  was  off."  The  spasms 
which  occurred  subsequent  to  this  very  earnest  one  were 
much  milder  than  usual ;  he  had  a  good  night,  the  best 
since  his  admission,  sleeping  for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a 
time,  without  any  narcotic. 

Oct.  19th. — Pulse  was  95.  No  relaxation  of  the  tonic 
spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  or  jaws.  An  observa- 
tion was  made  on  the  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  walls. 
He  remarks  that  his  belly  is  soft,  until  some  one  handles 
or  percusses  it,  then  it  becomes  rigid,  and  remains  so  for  as 
long  as  ten  minutes.  When  about  to  be  handled  the  mus- 
cles seem  even  to  anticipate  the  touch,  and  to  become  rigid 
before  any  actual  impression  is  made  on  them,  showing 
that  the  great  increase  of  reflex  excitability  suspends  the 
inhibitory  influence  of  the  brain,  and  the  order  of  things 
is  reversed,  the  spinal  cord  ruling  supreme  over  the  cere- 
brum. The  ice-bag  has  been  hitherto  diligently  applied ' 
to  the  spine,  but  was  now  discontinued,  as  an  incipient 
anthrax  was  discovered  on  the  back  between  the  vertebras 
and  the  posterior  border  of  the  left  scapula  ;  pressure  by 
strapping  with  opium  plaster  was  at  once  applied  to  the 
part,  and  a  bolus  of  eight  grains  of  calomel,  the  same 
quantity  of  jalap,  and  one  drop  of  croton  oil  was  adminis- 
tered, which  acted  effectively.  At  6.30  p.m.  he  had  a  bad 
spasm,  which  affected  the  muscles  of  the  larynx  ;  chlo- 
roform, which  was  kept  close  at  hand  for  such  emergen- 
cies, was  applied  with  benefit ;  he  passed  the  night  well, 
getting  "  two  good  sleeps." 

Oct.  20th. — Pulse  96  ;  the  trismus  abating  ;  is  able  to 
open  his  mouth  better  ;  the  opisthotonos  continues  ;  he 
complains  much  of  the  anthrax  ;  his  throat  was  feeling 
dry,  and  the  do3e  of  tincture  of  belladonna  was  reduced  to 
five  drops  three  times  in  the  day.  His  account  of  the 
spasms  is  that  "  some  heavy  ones  come  now  and  then,  but 
though  they  last  longer,  they  are  not  so  severe  as  those  he 
has  had  ;  he  has  not  five  or  six  now  for  the  ten  or  fifteen 
he  used  to  have  in  the  hour." 

The  following  day  (21st)  he  had  a  violent  seizure 
at  8.30  a.m.,  occasioned  by  his  movements  to  try 
and  relieve  the  pain  of  the  anthrax  ;  he  was  able 
now  to  move  his  head  a  little  from  side  to  side,  and 
the  retraction  is  perceptibly  less.  The  bowels  were  moved 
without  the  use  of  medicine.  As  he  had  never  made  any 
outcry  or  complaint  of  pain  when  attacked  by  the  spasms, 
nor  seemed  to  suffer  from  the  continual  cramp  of  the  mus- 
cles, enquiries  were  made  on  this  subject,  and  his  answer 
was,  that  the  "  pain  was  bad,  but  that  he  was  not  chicken- 
hearted  enough  to  roar."  Such  an  enquiry  was  a  reason- 
able one,  as  Sir  G.  Blane  mentions  a  case  of  tetanus,  in 
which  the  spasms  were  unattended  by  pain,  even  to  the 
last  moment  of  existence.  Iu  that  instance  the  crampa 
were  accompanied  by  a  tingling  and  agreeable  sensation, 
and  the  accesses  irere  attended  by  feelings  of  pleasure, 
and  a  strong  tendency  to  laughter. 

On  the  22nd  he  could  open  his  mouth  wider  and  could 
linn  on  his  side,  and  keep  in  that  position  ;  hitherto  he 
had  lain  on  his  back.  This  change  of  position  was  a  great 
comfort  to  him,  taking  so  much  pressure  oil"  the  anthrax, 
which  was  now  assiduously  poulticed  with  linseed  meal 
and  port  wine. 
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On  the  24th,  the  belladonna  was  omitted  for  the  present. 
He  had  used,  in  the  ten  days  since  his  admission,  724  drops 
of  the  tincture.  This  day  he  was  able,  for  the  first  time,  to 
bend  his  hip-joints,  and  to  sit  up  in  bed  for  a  very  short 
time.  The  mouth  can  now  be  opened  wide  enough  to  let 
the  dorsum  of  the  tongue  be  seen. 

On  the  26th  and  27th  he  had  several  attacks  of  spas- 
modic cramp  in  his  feet  and  legs.  His  legs  became  numb 
and  cold  towards  evening,  and  at  night  u  he  does  not 
know  his  feet  are  on  him,  till  the  warmth  of  a  hot  jar 
brings  them  to  him."  The  belladonna  was  resumed 
for  three  days  (27th,  2Sth,  29th),  on  account  of  these 
"  cramps,"-  during  which  time  he  took  ninety-five  drops  ; 
it  was  then  finally  discontinued.  The  total  quantity 
which  he  used  was  819  drops,  and  at  no  time  were  his 
pupils  dilated  beyond  a  medium  size.  The  slough  of  the 
anthrax  came  away  at  this  time,  its  separation  may  have 
given  rise  to  the  "  cramps  "  which  distressed  him  a  good 
deal ;  the  deep  cavity  which  it  left  was  soon  filled  up 
with  healthy  granulations  under  the  influence  of  careful 
strapping  and  the  constant  use  of  equal  parts  of  castor- 
oil  and  of  Canada  balsam. 

On  the  29th,  he  was  able  to  open  his  mouth  to  its 
full  extent,  to  eat  a  chicken,  to  bend  his  knee-joints, 
and  to  lift  his  head  slightly  off  the  pillow.  The  pulse 
was  96  and  regular ;  his  principal  complaint,  now  that 
the  anthrax  was  healing  rapidly  was,  of  general  mus- 
cular pain,  and  soreness  in  every  part  of  his  body,  as 
if  he  had  been  severely  beaten  with  heavy  sticks  ;  he 
describes  this  feeling  as  "a  sore  stiffness,"  and  clearly 
distinguishes  it  from  the  "  old  pain  which  came  on 
suddenly  and  in  shocks." 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  he  did  not  feel  comfortable, 
and  at  11  p.m.,  what  he  described  as  a  "regular  solid 
spasm,"  came  on  hirn,  it  "  came  on  him  in  a  strain, 
till  it  strained  the  whole  frame  as  if  he  was  in  a  vice, 
or  some  powerful  thing  was  pressing  him  down  on  the 
bed,  he  could  not  stir  or  move,  and  perspiration  teemed 
off  him,"  this  spasm  continued  till  3  a.m.,  he  was  wide 
awake  the  whole  time.  For  several  successive  nights 
he  had  minor  attacks  of  cramp,  but  never  any  more 
severe  spasms,  the  muscular  soreness  gradually  dimin- 
ished. 

On  the  14th  of  November  he  was  up  for  the  first  time, 
sitting  in  a  chair  for  a  few  minutes  while  his  bed  was 
being  arranged.     He  caught  cold  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  15th  a  feverish  attack  set  in  with  headache 
and  giddiness,  and  lasted  till  the  24th,  when  it  sub- 
sided after  two  profuse  critical  sweatings.  During 
this  feverish  attack,  his  pulse  and  temperature  were 
higher  than  they  had  been  in  the  course  of  the  tetanus  ; 
the  pulse  averaging  104,  and  the  temperature  102°  F. 

On  the  25th,  the  pulse  was  S7,  and  the  temperature 
97-6  F. 

On  the  28th,  he  could  move  all  his  joints  quite  freely, 
the  soreness  of  his  flesh  had  disappeared,  and  a  very 
slight  stiffness  across  the  loins  was  the  only  relic  of 
the  violent  muscular  spasm  which  remained.  He  had 
almost  completely  lost  the  facies  tetanica,  the  stiffened 
and  aged  expression  of  features  which,  in  life  and  death, 
so  frequently  stamps  the  subjects  of  tetanus.  His  pulse 
and  temperature  were  those  of  health,  appetite  and  spirits 
good,  and  he  felt  himself  to  have  quite  recovered. 

If  any  apology  be  necessary  for  having  given  this  case 
somewhat  in  detail,  it  may  be  pleaded  that  tetanus  from 
unknown  causes  is  not  a  common  occurrence,  and  every 
such  case  is  very  worthy  of  record.  The  term  idiopathic, 
as  Le  Gros  Clark  has  well  pointed  out,  is  not  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  synonymous  with  spontaneous  or  causeless,  there 
being  many  irritations  unseen  by  the  surgeon  and  unfelt 
by  the  patient,  fully  capable,  under  certain  predisposing 
conditions,  of  exciting  fearfully  the  reflex  power  of  the 
spinal  cord.  Furthermore,  although  the  so-called  idio- 
pathic form  of  tetanus  is,  in  this  country,  generally  more 
amenable  to  treatment  than  is  the  traumatic  form,  yet, 
the  published  records  of  idiopathic    tetanus  in  Ireland 


show  a  frightful  mortality  in  this  affection.  In  India,  it 
appears  to  be  the  more  fatal  form  of  the  disease,  as  Dr. 
Peet,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Grant  Medical  College, 
Bombay,  found  that  while  72  2  per  cent,  of  the  admissions 
for  traumatic  tetanus  ended  fatally,  the  mortality  in  the 
idiopathic  form  reached  to  76  per  cent. 


ON  SOME  CHRONIC  VARIETIES  OF  SYPHILITIC 
ULCERATIONS. 

By  Mr.  M  org  ax,  F.R.C.S.I, 

Surgeon  to  Mercer's  and  to  the  "Westmoreland  Lock  Hospitals ; 

Professor  of  Surgical  and  Descriptive  Anatomy,  B.C.  8  J. 

(Continued  from  page  431.) 


Chronic  Ulceration  of  the  Urethra. 

A  remarkable  and  rare  form  of  this  ulceration  has 
occurred  in  two  instances  at  the  urethra,  destroying  the 
canal  up  to  the  very  orifice  of  the  bladder,  and  causing 
distressing  incontinence. 

A  most  marked  example,  occupying  both  the  urethra 
and  vaginal  orifice,  has  been  under  my  observation  from 
time  to  time  for  upwards  of  two  years.  The  patient  had 
been  in  the  hospital  suffering  from  pains,  ovarian  irrita- 
tion, and  a  most  severe  hysterical  attack — contrary  to 
the  received  idea  that  women  of  this  kind  are  not  sub- 
ject to  hysteria,  most  marked  cases,  on  the  contrary, 
being  notunusual  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital 

M.  K.,  aged  twenty-five,  was  admitted  October  16, 1867 ; 
had  a  sore  some  years  ago,  which  was  healed  by  the  ap- 
plication of  lotia  nigra.  She  received  another  sore  twenty 
months  since,  which,  formed  around  the  vagina,  and  con- 
tinued all  that  time,  its  character  being  that  of  smooth- 
ness, density,  insensibility,  and  tardiness  of  progress  ;  it 
is  not  auto-inoculable.  The  illustration  shows  the 
remarkable  characters  of  her  case,  and  the  severe  ulcera- 
tion of  the  urethra,  which  caused  incontinence  and  at 
intervals  considerable  pain  in  micturition — the  whole 
tract  being  a  sheet  of  ulcer.  The  sore  at  the 
vaginal  orifice  was  analogous  in  appearance  and  charac- 
ter to  that  occupying  the  urethra,  and  had  existed 
now  upwards  of  one  year  and  eight  months ;  for 
one  year  and  two  months  being  under  actual  hospital 
observation,  and  every  effort  made  for  its  cure.  She  has 
never  had  any  skin  or  throat  affection,  but  had  suffered 
severely  from  pains,  particularly  of  the  sternum  and 
ribs. 

She  gradually  improved,  and  regained,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  power  of  retaining  the  urine  ;  the  cicatrix  of  the 
original  sore  being  very  dense  and  smooth. 
Ulceration  of  the  Rectum. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  ulceration  of  the  rectum, 
depending,  probably,  on  the  deposition  of  gummatous 
matter  in  the  subcutaneous,  and  also  on  the  direct  exten- 
sion from  the  exterior,  has  been  under  my  observation  for 
nearly  two  years.  The  appearances  during  life  were  most 
marked,  and  were  the  cause  of  the  greatest  misery. 

The  patient  was  the  subject  of  a  well  marked  chronic 
sore,  which  she  stated  had  existed  for  more  than  two  years  ; 
during  several  months  she  was  living  irregularly  with  the 
sore  on  her.  She  had  been  under  my  observation  for  more 
than  ten  months,  during  which  time  she  was  affected 
with  ulceration  of  the  rectum  of  a  most  perverse  and  ex- 
tensive character  ;  the  sore  was  of  great  extent  as  revealed 
by  the  speculum,  with  hard  edges,  presenting  several  inches 
square  of  ulcerated  surface.  There  was  a  most  copious 
discharge,  and  pain  on  going  to  stool ;  but  no  tendency  to 
contraction,  on  the  contrary,  rather  the  reverse,  apparently 
from  partial  destruction  of  the  sphincter — the  genital  sores 
preceded  that  of  the  rectum.  There  were  no  constitu- 
tional signs  beyond  the  formation  of  gummata  on  the  body  ; 
the  ulceration  of  the  rectum  commenced  as  an  ulcer 
exactly  as  did  the  chronic  genital  sores  themselves. 
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This  patient  was  most  benefited  by  arsenical  treatment, 
and  the  use  of  gr.  xxv.  of  tannin  as  a  suppository  each 
night ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  ulceration  would  im- 
prove very  considerably.  The  drain  on  the  system  was, 
however,  most  severe,  vast  quantities  of  mucous  pus  being 
discharged,  and,  occasionally,  tinged  with  blood. 

The  patient  finally  sank,  suffering  from  all  the  symptoms 
of  amyloid  liver  and  cachexia. 

A  careful  post-mortem  examination  was  made,  and  the 
rectum  was  removed ;  on  opening  it,  two  immense  sheets 
of  ulceration  extended  upwards  on  each  side,  fully  twelve 
inches  long,  and  from  two  to  three  inches  wide  ;  the  edges 
were  marked  and  dense;  the  surface  of  the  ulcer  was 
smooth,  and  had  destroyed  the  sub-mucous  tissue  ;  there 
were  patches  of  the  same  kind  of  ulceration  far  up  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure,  but  diminishing  in  size  as  the  intestine 
was  examined  upwards ;  the  liver  was  thoroughly  amyloid, 
and  there  were  two  gummata,  deep  seated  on  the  leg. 
There  was  no  intra-vaginal  or  intra-vesical  sore. 

Mr.  Paget  (Sydenham  Society,  1865-66),  has  described 
similar  forms  of  ulceration  ;  and,  as  in  this  case,  remarks 
the  diminution  of  the  ulcerations  according  as  the  intes- 
tine is  examined  higher  up  ;  he  also  remarked  "  the  sharp 
even  defined  edges  not  undermined."  The  appearances  in 
this  case  were  just  so  ;  but  the  ulceration  was  more  exten- 
sive, and  gave  the  appearance  of  the  mucous  and  sub- 
mucous tissue  having  being  gouged  away  smoothly  by  some 
sharp  instrument,  leaving  the  edge  boldly  cut,  and  resem- 
bling in  a  minor  degree  the  sores  on  the  labium.  The 
disease  was  beyond  question  of  nearly  two  years' 
duration.  In  this  case  I  have  no  doubt  the  com- 
bination existed  of  the  ulceration  extending  from  the 
outside,  and  also  of  the  formation  higher  up  of  the  gumma- 
tous form  of  ulceration.  During  life,  I  frequently  examined 
with  a  large  speculum  the  extensive  sheet  of  ulceration, 
and  dressed  it  over  with  strong  caustic  and  tannin  solu- 
tions ;  there  was  not  the  slightest  stricture,  as  in  the  case 
given  by  Mr.  Paget,  where  it  was  obstinate  ;  nor  in  the 
cases  given  by  M.  Gosselin,  which  so  resemble,  in  many 
particulars,  the  account  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Calles,  of 
what  he  termed  the  schirro-contracted  rectum,  and  where 
he  alludes  so  particularly  to  the  mucous  discharges. 

Another  case  has  also  come  under  my  notice,  where  the 
ulceration  of  the  rectum  was  of  much  the  same  character, 
but  not  quite  so  extensive. 

The  patient  was  aged  thirty.  Had  had  some  years  pre- 
viously a  sore  and  suppurating  bubo,  followed  by  the  birth 
of  a  dead  child.  She  subsequently  got  a  few  gummata, 
and  suffered  severely  from  pains.  By  several  weeks'  active 
treatment  with  escharotics,  injections,  and  tannin  supposi- 
tories, the  ulceration  much  improved,  and  the  patient  has 
not  been  since  seen  •  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  perfectly 
cured.  Here,  also,  the  ulcer  had  the  characteristic  edge 
and  smooth  surface,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  stric- 
ture. This  distressing  aud  obscure  affection  is  of  much 
practical  interest — its  tediousness  and  obstinacy  being  al- 
most as  trying  to  the  surgeon  as  it  is  exhaustive  to  the 
patient. 
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No.  XV. 

PRECIPITATION  OF  SEWAGE  WITH  THE  SALTS 

OF  ALUMINA  AND  IRON. 

Thk  salts  of  alumina  and  iron  have  been  the  subjects  of 
numerous  patents  for  the  disinfection  of  night-soil  and 
eenrage,    The  preparations  of  alumina,  tot  example,  are 

mentioned  in  the  patents  of  Siret  (1843),  Browne  (1850), 


Stothert  (1852),  Pinel  (1856),  Manning  (1853,  1854,  and 
1855),  and  others ;  and  the  compounds  of  iron  are  claimed 
in  the  patents  of  Deboissieu  (1762),  Briant  (1824),  Sire 
(1837),  Barounet  (1845),  Dubois  (1846),  Brown  (1847), 
Ellerman  (1847),  Browne  (1850),  Gilbee  (1852),  Dims- 
dale  (1853),  and  others. 

All  these  inventions  rest  on  the  well-known  property  of 
the  recently  precipitated  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina,  to 
combine  with  the  organic  matter  contained  in  the  solutions 
in  which  they  are  precipitated,  and  to  form  insoluble  com- 
pounds therewith.  In  the  case  of  alumina,  its  affinity  for 
organic  colouring  matters  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  merely 
used  as  a  mordant  or  fixing  agent  for  such  colours  when 
applied  to  fabrics,  but  it  is  also  employed  to  precipitate 
these  matters  from  their  solutions,  and  to  produce  the  in- 
soluble compounds  called  "  lakes."  Even  when  alumina 
and  oxide  of  iron  are  used  in  their  denser  condition,  as 
they  exist  in  common  earth  or  loam,  they  have  the  power 
of  absorbing  and  fixing  soluble  organic  matters,  as  well  as 
the  compounds  of  ammonia  and  phosphoric  acid.  It  is 
natural,  therefore,  that  these  substances  should  have  been 
proposed  for  the  purification  of  sewage. 

The  salts  of  alumina  claim  our  first  attention,  because 
they  are  somewhat  more  effective  as  defalcating  agents 
than  those  of  iron  ;  and  the  earliest  practical  suggestion 
for  their  use  is  in  the  patent  of  Mr.  Stothert,  dated  the 
17th  of  April,  1852.  He  therein  recommends  that  fresh 
made  caustic  lime,  sulphate  of  alumina,  or  sulphate  of 
zinc,  and  a  combination  of  animal  and  vegetable  charcoal, 
obtained  from  sewage  or  night-soil,  should  be  employed 
for  the  precipitation  of  the  substantial  parts  of  sewage 
water,  so  as  to  produce  a  valuable  manure.  This  process 
was  tried  in  the  year  1857  by  Dr.  Hofmann  and  Mr.  Witt, 
when  they  were  experimenting  on  London  sewage,  and 
they  found  that  it  rapidly  caused  the  flocculation  and  pre- 
cipitation of  it.  Forty  gallons  of  ordinary  sewage  were 
treated  with  five  ounces  of  lime  and  ten  ounces  of  the 
mixtuie  of  charcoal  and  sulphate  of  alumina.  The  lime, 
which  was  first  added  to  the  sewage,  produced  considerable 
aggregation  of  the  suspended  matters  ;  but  the  aluminous 
preparation  caused  a  marked  increase  in  the  flocculation  and 
separation  of  these  matters,  forming  them  into  a  dense  pre- 
cipitate which  rapidly  subsided.  The  effect  of  this  treat- 
ment of  the  sewage  was  as  follows  : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 


Dissolved  matters 
Organic  matter 

Mineral  ditto 

Oxygen  required  for  oxydation 


Matters  in  $uspen$ion 
Organic  matter 
Mineral  ditto 


Haw 

Effluent 

sewage 

Water. 

Grains. 

Groins. 

107*60 

73 

52*36 

37-66 

:..V24 

60-17 

r.iM'.i 

o-oq 

36-40 

0-00 

L609 

0-00 

In  this  way  the  wholo  of  the  suspended  matters  were  re- 
moved, together  with  19*87  grains  of  tho  dissolved  matters, 
and  of  this  14*8  were  organic,  BO  that  nearly  58  per  cent,  of 
the  total  amount  of  organic  matter  in  the  sewage  was  thus 
removed.  The  precipitate  when  dried  contained  1*81  per 
cent.  Of  nitrogen  (  1'44  ammonia),  3*97  phosphoric  aeid 
(=  8'6  bone  earth),  and  35*97  uremic  matter,  and  it 
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worth  two  guineas  per  ton.  According  to  Mr.  Stohert,  a 
ton  of  the  materials,  costing  30s.,  will  make  two  tons  of 
manure. 

In  the  year  1853,  Mr.  James  Alexander  Manning  ob- 
tained a  patent  for  defecating  and  separating  certain 
matters  from  sewage  by  means  of  animal  charcoal,  alum, 
and  carbonate  of  soda  and  gypsum,  the  precipitate  being 
mixed  with  certain  waste  products,  rich  in  phosphates,  so 
as  to  form  manure  ;  but  as  the  use  of  alum  was  found  to 
be  expensive,  he  improved  the  patent  in  the  following  year 
(1854)  by  employing  a  waste  product  called  "  soft  sludge,"' 
from  alum  works.  This  is  the  deposit  which  forms  during 
the  first  boiling  down  of  the  rough  liquors  obtained  from 
alum  shales  in  the  manufacture  of  alum,  and  it  cons: 
basic  and  other  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumina.  Later 
still,  in  1855,  he  again  improved  the  patent  and  cheapened 
the  production  of  the  alum  compound  by  the  application 
and  use  of  alum  slate,  alum  shale,  alum  schist,  alum  stone, 
and  alum  ore,  and  other  aluminous  minerals  and  earths,  as 
precipitating  and  clarifying  agents  for  cleansing  sewerage 
matters.  The  method  which  he  recommended  for  the 
preparation  of  these  shalts.  £-.,  was  much  the  same  as 
that  used  in  the  early  part  of  the  ordinary  process  for 
making  alum  whereby  the  material  called  "  soft  sludge  "  is 
obtained  ;  and  in  this  manner  an  aluminous  compound  is 
easily  obtained  at  a  price,  according  to  Mr.  Manning,  of 
about  five  shillings  a  ton.  He  also  recommends  in  each  of 
his  patents  that  powdered  caustic  lime  and  animal  char- 
coal should  be  used  with  the  aluminous  compound  :  his 
directions  are  that  the  soft  sludge,  or  other  aluminous 
preparation,  is  first  to  be  added  to  the  sewage,  and  then, 
while  it  is  being  agitated,  the  powdered  caustic  or  un- 
slacked  lime  and  animal  charcoal  are  to  be  thrown  in ; 
after  which  it  is  to  be  allowed  to  subside  in  the  precipi- 
tating tanks.  The  process  was  carefully  tried  in  Edin- 
burgh and  a  few  other  Scotch  towns,  and  it  was  reported 
very  favourably  of  by  the  late  Professor  Penny,  of  Gl 
who  found  that  it  defecated  sewage  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  and  gave  a  product  which  contained  2  22  per  cent, 
of  ammonia,  2-05  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  4312  of  organic 
matter.  This  product,  according  to  Dr.  Hofmann  and 
Mr.  Witt,  is  worth  £1  16s.  5id.  per  ton.  Another  sample 
of  the  precipitate,  from  the  sewage  of  Pinckston  Burn, 
analysed  by  Dr.  Penny  in  1854,  contained  3174  per  cent, 
of  organic  matter  (with  0*728  nitrogen,  =  0-884  ammonia), 
and  13*57  per  cent,  ot  phosphate  of  lime.  According  to 
Dr.  Penny  this  was  worth  36s.  per  ton. 

More  recently  still  a  like  process  has  been  patented  by 
Mr:  Lenk  for  the  defecation  of  sewage  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  crude  sulphate  of  alumina,  called  '•alum  cake." 
We  examined  a  sample  of  Mr.  Lenk's  solution  in  the  year 
1S65,  and  found  that  it  contained  about  12  per  cent,  of 
alumina.  A  gallon  of  ordinary  London  sewage  required 
24  5  grains,  by  weight,  of  the  solution  to  defecate  it,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  the  flocculent  precipitate  had  completely 
subsided,  leaving  a  perfectly  clear  and  almost  inodorous 
supernatant  fluid.  In  the  year  1868  the  process  was  tried 
for  more  than  a  week  on  the  sewage  of  Tottenham,  and 
the  results  were  quite  satisfactory  to  the  local  authorities, 
for  they  say  that  "  a  cask  of  water  taken  from  the  tank 
became,  after  settling,  perfectly  clear  and  free  from  ail 
smell,  two  gold  fish  living  in  it  for  some  weeks."  From 
three  to  three  and  a-half  cwt.  of  the  chemicals  were  used 
per  day  for  about  700,000  gallons  of  sewage,  or  one  ton 
per  week,  at  a  cost  of  £Q  10s.     The  process  was  examined 


by  Dr.  Voelcker,  who  analysed  the  several  products,  and 
reported  that  "  Lenk's  Deodorising  Liquid  certainly  effects 
a  ready  precipitation  of  suspended  sewage  matters,  and  at 
the  same  time  removes  a  very  large  proportion  of  obnoxious 
soluble  refuse  matters.  The  sample  of  deodorised  Totten- 
ham sewage,  examined  by  me,  certainly  was  very  satis- 
factorily disinfected.  Sewage,  after  efficient  treatment  by 
Lenk's  process,  in  my  judgment,  may  be  poured  into  a 
water-course  without  causing  a  nuisance  like  ordinary 
sewage."  According  to  Dr.  Voelcker's  analysis,  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  composition  of  the  raw  sewage  and  the 
defecated  sewage  water  : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 


Bsw  Bewmge. 


Effluent 
Wat"  r. 


Grains. 

Grains. 

Dissolved  matters 

91-10 

6339 

Chloride  of  sodium 

1446 

14-21 

Ammonia      .... 

\r  7  0 

4-23 

Organic  matter 

4230 

9  70 

Phosphoric  acid     . 

377 

trace 

i  ;ii  suspension 
Organic  matter 
Mineral  ditto 


225-60 
142' 10 


3-01 

0  77 
224 


Total  ammonia  obtainable 


24-237 


5-103 


From  which  it  appears  that  the  process  removed  almost 
the  whole  of  the  suspended  matters,  and  27-71  grains  of 
the  dissolved  matters,  32  6  grains  of  which  were  organic. 
The  precipitate  when  dry  contained  1'86  per  cent,  of 
nitrogen  (=  226  ammonia),  491  phesphoric  acid  (=  10*71 
of  bone  earth,  and  4226  of  organic  matter.  "  In  a  per- 
fectly dry  state,"  according  to  Dr.  Voelcker,  "  the  deposit 
would  be  worth  to  the  farmer  about  £2  2s.  a  ton.  In 
such  a  perfectly  dry  state,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to 
obtain  it  on  a  large  scale.  Sufficiently  dry  to  become 
powdery,  the  sewage  deposit  would  probably  retain  from 
one- fourth  to  one-third  its  weight  of  water,  and  in  that 
condition,  the  sample  would  be  worth  from  25s.  to  30s.  a 
ton  as  manure."  Looking,  therefore,  at  the  profit  of  the 
results,  it  would  seem  that,  if  all  the  sewage  of  Tottenham 
produced,  as  in  the  present  instance,  at  least  392 '4  grains 
of  dry  deposit  per  gallon  of  sewage,  the  4,900,000  gallons 
per  week,  must  furnish  nearly  123  tons  of  dry  deposit, 
which,  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  water,  to  form  a 
commercial  product,  would  weigh  about  164  tons — worth 
according  to  Dr.  Voelcker,  25s.  a  ton.  So  that  for  an  out- 
lay of  £6  10s.  per  week,  for  a  ton  of  Lenk's  chemicals, 
there  would  be  realised  a  product  werth  £205.  Even 
supposing  that  the  suspended  matter  of  the  sewage 
amounted  to  only  38-2  grains  per  gallon,  which  is  the 
average  of  London  sewage,  the  return  woidd  have  been 
sufficiently  large  to  have  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
Tottenham  Local  Board  of  Health,  seeing  that  they  were 
not  only  the  custodians  of  the  public  health,  but  were  also 
under  an  injunction  not  to  pollute  the  river  Lea  with 
their  undefecated  sewage.  All  the  attention,  however, 
which  it  received  from  them  was,  a  memorandum  to  che 
effect  that  "  Lenk's  process  was  tried  for  more  than  a 
week  at  the  Tottenham  works,  with  very  fair  results.*' 
They  did  not  even  go  to  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  what 
was  the  real  effect  of  the  process  on  the  effluent  water,  or 
I  what  was  the  nature  of  the  deposit  obtained.     This,  how- 
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ever,  is  only  one  example  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
the  carelessness  and  parsimony  of  our  local  sanitary  boards 
are  constantly  bringing  the  sewage  question  into  the 
region  of  difficulty  and  doubt ;  and,  in  this  case,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Voelcker,  it  would 
most  probably  have  been  said  that  the  process  of  Lenk 
had  been  tried  at  Tottenham  and  had  failed. 

Other  processes  have  been  proposed  for  the  defoecation 
of  sewage  by  the  aid  of  an  impure  sulphate  of  alumina 
and  iron,  made  from  sulphuric  acid  and  common  clay,  but, 
as  these  will  be  best  examined  after  the  consideration  of 
the  several  processes  for  defcecating  sewage  by  means  of 
the  salts  of  iron,  we  shall  defer  them  for  the  present. 


fosjjitel  §Leprk 


METROPOLITAN  FREE  HOSPITAL. 

On  Tuesday,  Nov.  22nd,  Mr.  Sheffield  operated  on  a 
patient  suffering  from  fistula  in  ano.  A  young  woman, 
aged  twenty,  was  sent  to  Dr.  Sheffield  by  Dr.  C.  R. 
Drysdale.  She  had  been  under  the  care  of  one  or  two 
surgeons  previously,  who  had  treated  the  case  as  if  it 
were  an  incomplete  fistula.  She  had  suffered  for  two 
years.  There  was  a  fistulous  opening  about  three  inches 
from  the  margin  of  the  anus,  through  which  a  probe 
could,  with  some  difficulty,  be  thrust  up  to  meet  a  finger 
on  the  bowel  about  2"  above  the  sphincter.  Bichloride 
of  methylene  was  administered  by  Mr.  Ruju,  and  the 
fistula  completely  laid  open  by  a  very  extensive  incision. 
Forty  drops  of  laudanum  were  administered  after  the 
operation,  with  the  injunction  that  twenty  drops  were  to 
be  given  at  night,  with  an  ounce  of  chalk  mixture  thrice 
a  day  for  some  days.  Mr.  Sheffield  has  under  his  care  a 
case  of  fungus  of  the  testes  ;  but,  on  consulting  with  Dr. 
Drysdale,  as  the  man  had  a  cavity  in  his  left  lung,  it  was 
thought  useless  to  operate.  We  observed  a  well-marked 
case  of  tertiary  syphiJis  in  a  strong,  healthy-looking  man, 
aged  forty,  who  dated  the  time  of  contagion  thirty-five  years 
back  to  a  gonorrhoea,  or  small  sore,  about  which  he 
seemed  to  have  but  small  recollection.  There  were  ex- 
tensive nodes  over  both  tibia)  and  two  depressions  in  the 
skull  from  loss  of  bone,  also,  there  were  large  exostosis 
on  the  bones  of  the  forearms.  Otherwise  the  patient 
seemed  by  no  means  cachectic.  The  Metropolitan  Free 
Hospital  contains  less  than  forty  beds,  and  seems  well 
suited  for  operative  surgery,  as  the  wards  are  small,  and 
the  patients  comfortably  attended  to  and  contented. 
There  is  some  idea,  we  hear,  of  a  new  site,  close  to  the 
terminus  of  the  Great  Eastern  Rail  way,  being  selected  for 
a  new  hospital.  We  trust  that  the  committee  may  take 
a  hint  from  the  late  Sir  J.  Simpson's  writings,  and  make 
the  new  hospital  a  congeries  of  small  buildings  instead  of 
a  palatial  edifice. 


ROYAL  OPHTHALMIC  HOSPITAL,  MOORFIELD3. 

In  a  recent  visit  to  this  hospital,  we  saw  Mr.  Bowman 
perform  the  old  flap  operation  for  cataract  on  the  left  eye 
of  an  old  woman  without  the  use  of  chloroform.  The 
patient  did  not  seem  to  suffer  very  great  pain,  and  we 
hear  that  such  is  the  case  generally  in  such  operations. 
The  cornea  is  not  very  sensitive,  and  as  the  flap  is  con- 
fined to  that  structure,  chloroform  is  hardly  required  in 
many  cases.  We  have  very  rarely  indeed,  seen  the  old 
fashioned  operation  performed  at  the  Moorfields'  Hos- 
pital since  the  previous  performance  of  iridectomy  seems 
all  but  universal  at  that  institution  in  operations  for 
cataract.  We  have,  indeed,  heard  it  stated  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  surgeons  there,  that  the  advantages 
of  the  last-named  process  arc  very  great,  both,  because 


the  flap  in  the  old  operation  was  liable  to  slough,  and 
because  of  the  risk  of  prolapse  of  the  iris  a  few  days  after 
that  process.  Mr.  Bowman,  also,  excised  a  piece  of 
cornea  from  a  patient  suffering  from  corneal  cornea,  put- 
ting in  a  suture  to  keep  the  parts  together. 


ROYAL  FREE  HOSPITAL. 

At  a  recent  visit  to  this  hospital,  we  saw  a  patient 
who  had  just  been  treated  for  severe  stricture  of  the 
urethra  by  Holt's  plan  of  rapid  dilatation.  Patient,  a 
man,  aged  thirty-five,  had  applied  to  Dr.  C.  Drysdale 
on  account  of  painful  micturition  and  complete  impotence. 
For  diagnosis,  that  gentleman  passed  a  catheter  and  found 
that  the  man  had  a  very  narrow  stricture,  only  admitting 
No.  1  gum  elastic.  Mr.  Hill  performed  Holt's  operation 
on  Saturday,  and  the  man  could  make  a  full  stream  on 
Monday,  and  left  the  hospital  on  Wednesday  quite  well, 
with  a  promise  to  return  to  have  the  catheter  passed  occa- 
sionally. In  the  wards  was  a  woman,  aged,  thirty,  or 
thereabouts,  with  a  large  growth  attached  to  the  left 
scapula,  and  extending  into  the  axilla,  but  not  attached 
to  the  tissues  in  that  region.  Mr.  J.  D.  Hill  proposed  to 
excise  part  of  the  scapula  and  remove  the  tumour,  which 
he  deemed  to  be  cartilaginous  in  nature.  The  new  opera- 
ting theatre,  due  to  the  munificence  of  a  worthy  gen- 
tleman whose  heart  must  be  in  the  right  place,  is  now 
open,  and  there  are  few  theatres  in  the  London  hospitals 
where  more  cases  of  important  operations  may  be  wit- 
nessed. 


ROYAL  MEDICAL  AND  CHIRURGICAL  SOCIFTY. 

Tuesday,  November  22nd,  1870. 


Dr.  Burrows,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 


John  Harley,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  read 

A  THIRD  COMMUNICATION  ON  THE  ENDEMIC  HEMATURIA  OF 
THE  SOUTH-EASTERN  COAST  OF  AFRICA,  WITH  REMARKS 
ON  THE  TOPICAL  MEDICATION  OF  THE   BLADDER. 

An  almost  daily  opportunity  of  watching  a  case  of  this 
disease  for  nearly  a  year  enables  the  author  to  give  precise 
information  concerning,  firstly,  the  prostatic  form  of  the 
disease  and  its  treatment ;  and,  secondly,  the  structure  and 
development  of  the  parasite.  The  prostatic  form  of  the  dis- 
ease is  attended  by  an  intermittent  discharge  of  venous  blood, 
never  exceeding  a  teaspoonful,  and  always  mixed  with  urine, 
recurring  after  variable  intervals  of  from  two  to  fourteen 
days,  and  continuing  for  several  days  in  succession.  The 
morbid  appearances  are  confined  to  the  last  tablespoouful  of 
urine,  which  contains  the  blood  and  casts  (composed  of  mu- 
cous or  blood)  of  the  passages  in  which  the  parasites  lie. 
Apart  from  the  passage  of  blood,  and  the  egg-bearing  casts, 
there  was  no  inconvenience — no  impediment  to  the  flow  of 
urine,  nor  the  slightest  irritation  of  the  genito-urinary  ap- 
paratus. 

The  treatment  was,  at  first,  general,  consisting  in  the  use 
of  such  remedies  as  iodide  of  potassium,  henbane,  &c,  which 
are  eliminated  unchanged  by  the  kidneys.  This  general 
treatment  affected  the  parasite  to  a  limited  extent  only,  and 
was,  therefore,  supplemented  by  local  medication  in  the  form 
of  injections  of  strong  infusions  of  wormwood  and  quassia, 
emulsions  of  oil  of  male  fern  in  these  solutions,  and  of  solu- 
tions of  iodide  of  potassium  and  some  other  salts.  The 
author  describes  the  effect  of  6Mb  of  fchme  draft  and  relies 
most  of  all  on  iodide  of  potassium,  which  was  given  in  quan- 
tities varying  from  ten  to  thirty  grains  in  five  ounces  of  in- 
fusion of  quassia  as  a  daily  injection.  Evidence  of  the 
absorption  of  this  remedy  was  manifest,  and  the  effect  Mas 
\rr\  lioncticial  ;  and  by  the  intercurrent  use  of  injections  of 
oil  of  malo  fern,  the  parasitic  products  with  which  the  tun- 
nels in  the  mucous  membrane  are  stuffed  were  thrown  oil  and 
the  parasites  destroyed.  Morbid  products,  including  portions 
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of  the  adult  animals,  and  laminated  corpuscles,  derived  from 
the  prostate,  are  figured  and  described. 

With  a  view  to  its  detection  in  the  waters  of  the  infected 
districts,  the  author  has  very  carefully  described  and  de- 
lineated the  embryo  of  the  parasite,  which  is  a  little  ciliated 
animalcule  strongly  resembling  some  of  those  found  in  stag- 
nant water  in  this  country.  He  says  :  "  I  have  several  times 
succeeded  in  liberating  simultaneously  from  the  egg  as  many 
as  twenty  embryos,  and  watched  their  movements  in  a  drop 
of  water  under  the  microscope.  No  sight  can  convey,  either 
a  more  vivid  impression  of  the  activity  of  animal  develop- 
ment, or  a  more  complete  realization  of  the  energy  of  para- 
sitic life.  It  is  an  interesting  display,  but  its  general  attrac- 
tiveness is  certainly  not  increased  by  the  unavoidable  reflec- 
tion that  the  tissues  and  fluids  of  the  human  body  may 
readily  become  the  abode  of  these  lowly  animals." 

Experiments  were  made  to  determine  whether  the  para- 
site may  be  developed  from  ova  introduced  into  the  body. 
From  negative  results,  and  from  other  facts,  the  author  con- 
cludes that,  as  a  rule,  this  does  not  happen,  from  some  cause 
which  prevents,  or  too  long  retards,  the  liberation  of  the 
embryo  from  the  egg.  He  is,  however,  inclined  to  think  that 
if  the  hatching  be  timely  effected,  or  if  the  liberated  embryo 
be  artificially  introduced  into  certain  parts  of  the  body,  more 
especially  the  bloodvessels,  its  further  development  into  the 
adult  parasite  may  proceed. 

As  to  the  primary  mode  of  invasion,  the  author  mentions 
the  fact  that  the  colonists  of  the  infected  districts  are  early 
attacked  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  boil,  which  passes  into  an 
indolent  ulcer,  and  which,  ultimately  healing,  leaves  a  large 
and  indelible  scar.  He  thinks  it  very  probable  that  these 
boils  result  from  the  insertion  of  ova  beneath  the  skin  in  the 
act  of  bathing,  and  that  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  ulcer 
and  the  infection  of  the  genito-urinary  organs,  is  due  to  the 
liberation  of  embryos  (which  may  readily  occur  upon  the 
naked  surface  of  an  ulcer),  and  their  convection  or  ascent  to 
the  pelvic  organs  along  the  veins  which  lead  to  them. 

The  President  spoke  of  the  great  value  of  the  researches 
which  Dr.  Harley  had,  now  for  the  third  time,  communi- 
cated to  the  Society  ;  and  said  that,  possibly,  other  diseases 
attended  with  hemorrhagic  or  serous  discharge  from  mucous 
membrane,  might  be  due  to  parasitic  invasion. 

Mr.  John  Wood  inquired  whether  there  had  been  any 
opportunities  of  post-mortem,  examination  of  the  prostate  in 
these  cases,  and  whether  the  parasite  invaded  any  other  part 
of  the  urinary  organs. 

Mr.  Fairlie  Clarke  suggested  the  application  of  the 
solid  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra. 

Da.  Symes  Thompson*  inquired  as  to  the  extent  of  coun- 
try in  South  Africa  over  which  the  disease  prevailed. 

Dr.  WEBSTERinquired  whether  the  disease  prevailed  chiefly 
in  high  or  in  low  localities.  He  believed  that  loss  of  blood, 
was  more  common  at  elevated  than  at  low  situations,  and 
under  low  barometric  pressure.  He  inquired  also  the  state 
of  the  water. 

Dr.  Church  asked  whether  anything  was  known  about 
the  stages  of  development  of  the  parasite ;  and  suggested 
that  it  might  require  two  hosts. 

Dr.  Harley,  in  reply,  said  that  he  hoped  shortly  to  re- 
ceive more  detailed  information  from  a  practitioner  in  Natal 
about  the  post-morUm  appearances,  and  also  about  some 
other  points  that  had  been  raised.  The  parasite  was  some- 
times located  in  the  pelvis  or  veins  of  the  kidney  ;  and, 
when  thus  situated,  its  embryos  were  apt  to  form  the  nuclei 
of  oxalate-of-lime  renal  calculi  The  disease  was  chiefly  seen 
in  the  district  of  Port  Elizabeth,  where  the  water  was  said  to 
be  "  brackish,"  and  was  almost  confined  to  stations  within 
twenty  miles  of  the  coast,  and  elevated  not  more  than  300 
feet  above  the  sea  leveL 

George  Johnson,  M.D.,  read 

A  CASE  OF  TRAUMATIC  TETANUS  ;  RECOVERY  AFTER  THE  RE- 
MOVAL OF  A  FOREIGN  BODY  FROM  THE  WOUND,  AND  THE 
ADMINISTATION  OF  CHLORAL. 

H.  N. ,  aged  thirteen,  a  newspaper  boy,  was  admitted 

into  King's  College  Hospital  on  the  tilth  June.  Three  weeks 
before,  whilst  getting  over  a  hedge,  he  ran  a  sharp  piece  of 
wood  into  his  thigh .  He  stopped  the  bleeding  by  tying  a 
handkerchief  round  the  thigh.  The  wound  scon  healed,  and 
he  is  confident  that  no  portion  of  the  pointed  wood  remained 
beneath  the  skin.  About  nine  days  before  his  admission  the 
lower  jaw  began  to  feel  stiff  ;  this  gradually  increased,  until 
it  interfered  with  mastication.     Then  the  muscles  of  the 


trunk  and  limbs  began  to  be  affected  with  spasm,  and  he 
came  into  the  hospital 

On  his  admission  he  was  well  nourished,  with  a  healthy 
colour.  There  was  a  pecuhar  expression  of  the  face,  result  - 
ing  from  spasm  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  corrugator  super- 
cifli,  and  other  facial  muscles.  He  could  separate  the  in- 
cisior  teeth  only  to  the  extent  of  about  half  an  inch.  There 
was  some  rigidity  of  the  abdominal  and  erector  spina?  mus- 
cles, and  movement  of  body  occasionally  increased  this  rigi- 
dity to  a  painful  degree  of  spasm,  the  pain  being  especially 
severe  in  the  back.  The  spasm  also  implicated  the  muscles 
of  the  legs.  The  temperature,  pulse,  and  respiration  were 
normal. 

At  the  upper  third  of  the  thigh  there  was  a  cicatrix  about 
half  an  inch  long,  the  scar  and  the  tissues  beneath  felt  un- 
usually hard,  and  pressure  caused  considerable  pain.  It  was 
suspected  that  there  might  be  some  foreign  body  beneath 
the  skin,  therefore  chloroform  was  given,  and  an  incision 
made  through  the  cicatrix  by  the  house-surgeon,  Mr.  Whit- 
more,  who  discovered  and  removed  a  small  dark  mass  ;  this 
proved  to  be  a  pieee  of  woollen  stuff  from  the  boy's  trousers, 
which  had  been  driven  in  and  lodged  beneath  the  skin.  The 
piece  of  wool  was  about  the  size  of  a  small  pea.  A  poultice 
was  applied  to  the  wound,  and  during  the  next  twenty-four 
hours  no  medicine  was  given.  There  was  continuous  rigidity 
of  the  muscles,  with  occasional  paroxysms  of  spasm  and 
pain.  He  was  now  ordered  to  take  fifteen  grains  of  chloral- 
hydrate,  at  first  every  four  hours,  afterwards  at  longer  in- 
tervals. Between  the  26th  June  and  the  9th  July  he  had 
twenty-four  doses  of  the  chloral,  amounting  in  all  to  360 
grains.  The  symptoms  gradually  subsided,  the  spasms  be- 
came less  frequent  and  less  severe,  the  last  slight  attack  of 
spasm  occuring  on  the  13th  July  ;  the  wound  healed,  and  he 
was  discharged  cured  on  the  27th  July. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL    SOCIETY 
EDINBURGH. 

"WSDXESDAr,     NOY-rsiBER     16TH. 


OF 


Professor    Bennett,    President 


Mr.  Annandale  showed — 1.  Parts  illustrating  condition  of 
hip-joint  some  months  after  an  unsuccessful  excision  ;  2.  Parts 
removed  in  excision  of  knee-joint  ;  from  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease, amputation  had  afterwards  to  be  performed  ;  3  and  4. 
Bones  removed  in  excision  of  the  os  calcis  ;  one  specimen 
exhibited  well  marked  tubercular  disease,  the  other  necrosis  ; 
the  bone  was  thickened  and  dense  ;  5.  Tumour  removed  from 
the  lower  jaw,  partly  cystic  and  partly  fibrous  ;  6.  Prepara- 
tion illustrative  of  a  case  of  croup  in  which  tracheotomy  was 
performed.     The  child  died  forty  hours  afterwards. 

Dr.  Cadell  exhibited — 1.  An  apparatus  used  at  Lyons  in 
the  treatment  of  club-foot ;  2.  An  apparatus  for  reducing  to 
the  straight  position  anchylosed  knee-joint,  by  means  of 
gradual  and  constant  elastic  traction. 

Dr.  Graisger  Stewart  showed— 1.  A  man  presenting  a 
well  marked  example  of  the  pseudo -hypertrophic  paralysis  of 
Duchenne.  The  limbs  were  greatly  hypertrophied,  but  weak, 
the  connective  tissue  being  increased,  while  the  muscular 
fibres  are  nearly  destroyed  ;  2.  A  man  suffering  from  aneurism 
of  the  aorta.  The  tumour  pressed  upon  the  oesophagus  and 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  and,  from  the  dilatation  of  the 
right  pupil,  the  right  sympathetic  was  also  involved. 

Dr.  Chiene  communicated  a  "  Case  of  Obturator  Hernia." 
The  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  the  Cowgate  Dispensary. 
The  affection  was  met  with  more  commonly  in  women  than  in 
meD,  and,  when  diagnosed,  has  been  once  or  twice  relieved. 
The  present  case  was  that  of  a  woman,  and  had  proved  fatal, 
because  not  observed  soon  enough.  It  was  a  case,  indeed,  in 
which  an  absolute  diagnosis,  during  life,  was  impossible.  Dr. 
Chiene  showed  a  diagram  and  pathological  preparations  illus- 
trating the  nature  of  the  case.  It  was  a  triple  obturator 
hernia.  No  similar  case,  he  believed,  had  been  previously 
observed  or  reported.  The  Fallopian  tube  on  one  side  was 
carried  into  the  sac,  along  with  the  peritoneum  and  two  inches 
of  ileum. 

Dr.  Joseph  Bell  made  remarks  laudatory  of  Dr.  Chi'  ne'  • 
paper,  in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned,  that  the  pr.  sen ! 
advanced  condition  of  surgical  science  entitled  the  experi*  n  ;ed 
surgeon  to  cut  into  the  abdominal  cavity  in  cases   of  ileus, 
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not  only  when  the  seat  of  obstruction  had  been  accurately 
diagnosed,  but  in  those  cases  also  where  the  cause  and  position 
of  the  obstruction  were  doubtful.  He  justified  these  remarks 
on  the  ground,  that  recent  observation  had  shown  that  the 
peritoneal  sac  was  much  less  liable  to  inflammation  from  surgi- 
cal interference  than  was  supposed. 

Dr.  Handyside  asked  why  in  this  case  the  weakest  point  in 
the  abdominal  wall  was  not  the  inguinal  canal.  The  obturator 
foramen  had  become  the  weakest  point,  how  did  this  happen  ? 
Had  the  patient  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  ?  Had  she  suffered 
from  hemorrhoids  ?     These  questions  were  all  connected. 

Mr.  Annandale  called  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
fact  that  pain  passing  down  the  inside  of  the  thigh  was  a 
prominent  symptom,  in  some  cases  of  this  kind,  and,  in  fact, 
was  diagnostic  of  the  patient's  condition,  as  Dr.  Chiene  had 
remarked.  The  hernial  tumour  stretched  the  obturator 
nerve. 

The  President  confirmed  the  statements  made  by  Dr. 
Bell.  He  referred  to  a  case  which  had  come  iinder  his  own 
observation,  in  which  had  surgical  interference  been  resorted 
to,  the  life  of  the  patient,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  have  been 
saved.  In  this  case  he  had  requested  a  surgeon  to  cut  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  the  surgeon  had  refused,  alleging 
that  such  a  proceeding  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of  surgical 
practice.  The  evidence  of  strangulation  in  this  instance  was 
undoubted.  Dr.  Bell  went  as  far,  however,  as  to  advocate 
exploratory  interference  in  uncertain  cases. 

Dr.  Grainger  Stewart  observed  as  a  result  of  his  experi- 
ence as  pathologist  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  many  lives  might  have  been  saved,  in  cases  of  ileus,  by 
surgical  interference. 

Dr.  Argyll  Robertson  read  a  paper  "  On  Albuminuric 
Retinitis." 

Dr.  Matthews  Duncan  and  others  testified  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disease  during  pregnancy. 


WEST  KENT   MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  above  Society,  held   on  the  11th  ult., 
Dr.  Clapton,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Carr  read  a  very  interesting  paper 

ox  purgatives,  their  good  and  evil. 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract  : — 

Dr.  Carr  endeavoured  to  show  the  value  of  purgatives  when 
given  with  judgment,  notwithstanding  the  almost  universal 
condemnation  of  them  ;  and  the  evil  they  are  capable  of  doing 
in  the  hands  of  the  unskilful.  The  once  popular  and  favourite 
"black  draught  "  has  been  left  out  in  the  cold,  with  its  com- 
panion the  "  lancet  " — both  ostracised  by  the  existing  race  of 
medical  men. 

In  a  former  lecture,  Dr.  Carr  brought  before  this  Society 
the  subject  of  bleeding,  and  endeavoured  to  show  that  as  a 
remedy  it  was  still  entitled  to  our  confidence  ;  that  there  were 
certain  conditions  of  disease  largely  benefited  by  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  ;  that  its  omission  in  some  cases  permitted  the 
patient  to  die,  whose  recovery  might  be  favoured  by  bleeding. 
In  a  similar  spirit,  and  with  the  same  objects  in  view,  he  asked 
the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  consideration  of  the  claims 
of  purgatives ;  in  the  assurance  that  in  the  hands  of  careful, 
prudent,  and  reflecting  physicians,  they  will  be  found  as  valu- 
able as  in  days  of  old  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  he  was  ready 
to  allow  that  many  evils  might  result  from  their  injudicious 
use. 

Previous  to  entering  on  the  main  question,  Dr.  Carr  very 
briefly  reviewed  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  various 
organs  engaged  in  alimentation,  dwelling  specially  on  the 
nerves  of  the  bowels— cereberal  and  sympathetic;  on  peristalsis, 
which  he  illustrated  with  diagrams  ;  on  the  extent  and  special 
characteristics  of  the  mucous  membrane  ;  on  the  glandular 
structure  of  the  bowels,  and  the  various  sources  of  fluids  pro- 
vided as  solvents  of  the  food,  with  those  special  provisions  for 
carrying  the  excreta  per  vieu  HOttttetiea.  He  estimated  the 
food  taken  at  about  thirty-five  ounces  per  diem,  thirty  of 
which  are  absolved  and  five  left  as  true  excreta.  All  the  pro- 
cesses engaged  in  alimentation,  beginning  with  masticat .ion, 
illy  and  briefly  dwelt  on,  as  aiders  and  abettors  of 
assimilation,  and  finally  of  def;. ration.  The  proper  food  of 
teeth  as  a  guide,  Was  insisted  on  as  essential 
to  maintain  the  body  in  health,  one  great  test  of  which  is 
proper  defecation,  and  the  subject  of  our  future  remarks. 


Doubtless,  if  man  lived  in  a  state  of  nature,  taking  his 
simple  food,  &c,  he  would  not  merely  enjoy,  as  a  rule,  uninter- 
rupted health,  but  would  need  little  help  from  art.  But,  as  man 
ordinary  lives  at  variance  with  the  laws  of  nature,  it  follows 
that  he  does  require  occasional  assistance.  Habit,  in  spite  of 
improper  diet,  will  do  much  to  correct  the  evils  of  domestica- 
tion and  civilization.  The  child  or  man  who  pays  his  regular 
"  visit"  will  usually  find  it  rewarded  by  relief.  Still,  in  many 
cases,  there  is  need  of  aids  to  defecation  to  rem  ove  the 
miseries  and  the  ill  consequences  of  constipation. 

In  the  lower  animals,  who  are  subjects  to  domestication, 
and  who,  like  ourselves,  suffer  from  torpor,  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  them  eat  grass — not  natural  food  to  dogs  or  cats, 
but  which  they  are  prompted  to  do  by  the  results  of  domesti- 
cation. 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  remark  that  homoeopathy  ' '  entirely 
discards  the  use  of  purgatives  on  the  ground  that  the  body  is 
not  only  marvellously  perfect  as  a  whole,  but  that  every  sepa- 
rate organ  is  adapted  in  an  equally  admirable  manner,  to  the 
performance  of  its  peculiar  functions."  If  the  bowels  be  con- 
fined, let  them  alone.  "  The  only  legitimate  aperient  is  an 
enema  of  water,  gruel,  or  the  like."*  Now,  surely,  if  the 
rectum,  one  part  of  that  body  whisli  is  marvellously  adapted 
to  perform  its  functions,  requires  help  when  it  fails,  the  other 
portions  of  the  stomach  may  require  the  same  help  when  they 
fail.  Or  applying  the  rule  of  help  to  any  organ  when  it  can't 
perform  its  functions,  is  simply  to  carry  out  the  common  sense 
of  medical  aid.  Surely,  if  any  individual  is  the  subject  of 
discomfort  from  the  failure  of  obtaining  daily  relief,  and  some 
simple  remedy  will  induce  it,  common  sense  says  apply  it  ; 
and  having  once  used  this  remedy,  experience  approves  its 
continuance  when  the  occasion  occurs. 

Reason,  however,  goes  further  than  this,  and  asks  for  pre- 
ventive measures — a  dietary  and  habits  which  favour  the 
daily  or  bi-daily  relief.  This  good  habit  of  emptying  the  rectum 
daily  used  to  be  insisted  on  by  Dr.  Bailey,  of  Edinburgh,  in 
this  language  :  "  Gentlemen, — Ever  remember,  never  forget, 
twa  things— first,  to  pray  to  God ;  second,  to  visit  the 
goddess." 

No  doubt,  a  dietary  capable  of  nourishing  the  body,  and 
yet  of  favouring  daily  or  bi-daily  relief,  is  very  desirable,  and 
may  be  readily  discovered.  In  the  case  of  young  children 
who  live  mainly  on  milk  and  farinaceous  food,  and  who  are 
torpid,  the  substitution  of  cream  for  milk  is  of  great  value  ; 
the  omission  of  casium  as  a  food,  and  the  substitution  of  butter, 
proves  a  great  boon.  In  children,  who  partake  largely  of  ani- 
mal food,  the  decrease  of  this,  and  the  increase  of  vegetables, 
will  effect  the  desired  change  ;  or  fruits,  baked  apples,  prunes, 
and  the  like,  will  be  followed  by  good.  The  torpid  state  of 
young  people,  middle  aged,  and  aged,  will  often  be  cured  by 
eating  brown  instead  of  white  bread,  or  drinking  a  tumbler  of 
water  early  in  the  morning.  Oatmeal  porridge,  with  cream  or 
treacle,  has  proved  a  great  boon  to  many  habitual  torpids. 
Above  all.  habit  does  much  ;  the  forced  visit  paid  immediately 
after  breakfast  will  often  induce,  if  persevered  in,  the  daily 
relief  ;  and,  if  repeated  in  the  evening,  will  be  followed  by  an 
equally  satisfactory  residt.  Regular  walking,  in  addition  to 
change  of  diet,  will  also  do  much  to  effect  a  cure.  Should, 
however,  these  fail,  recourse  must  be  had  to  drugs,  and  of 
these,  usually,  the  mildest  are  the  best.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
remark,  that  all  forms  of  aperients  answer  best,  if  taken  at 
bedtime.  Thus,  among  the  laxatives,  castor  oil  is  the  most 
reliable  ;  and  a  teaspoonful  taken  at  bedtime  for  a  night  or 
two  will  usually  produce  free  defecation.  Among  the  salines, 
sulphates  of  magnesia  and  potash  are  the  best  ;  and  the  for- 
mer combined  with  taraxacum,  the  latter  with  rhubarb,  form 
excellent  cathartics.  The  most  valuable  of  the  acrid  cathar- 
tics are  senna  and  jalap,  both  of  which  require  to  be  combined 
with  carminatives.  If  hydrocatharsis  is  desired,  bitartrate  of 
potash  should  be  given  with  jalap,  or  elaterium  may  be  used. 
For  removing  evident  hepatic  affections,  the  various  Ion 
mercury  may  be  given,  notwithstanding  the  opinions  enter- 
tained by  Dr.  Hughes  Bennett. 

As  a  record  of  the  value  of  purgatives  in  special  cases,  we 
possess  no  better  book  than  that  of  Dr.  Hamilton,  who  wrote 
in  1805.  Dr.  Carr's  experience  supports  this  writer,  and  ho 
further  remarks  that  habitually  torpid  bowels  are  alwaj 
compauied  by  more  or  less  of  disturbed  health,  an  unhealthy 
skin,  usually  yellow,  with  foetid  breath.  Such  being  tie 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  judioioua  medical  man  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  this  torpor,  and,  if  possible,  to  remove  it.     If  the 
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diet  or  habits  be  faulty,  to  correct  it ;  and,  this  failing,  then 
to  give  suitable  drugs.  Against  interference,  it  has  been  urged 
that  many  persons  will  pass  days  or  weeks  without  relief,  and 
yet  retain  health  ;  to  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  these  cases 
are  exceptions  ;  that,  as  a  rule,  health  is  alone  possessed  by 
the  individual  who  obeys  the  laws  of  nature,  and  defecates  at 
least  once  a  day.  So  important  is  this  to  the  well  being  of  the 
individual,  whether  young  or  old,  that  its  omission  is,  as  a 
rule,  followed  by  functional  disturbance,  and,  if  continued,  by 
actual  disease.  And  this  fact  cannot  be  too  much  impressed 
on  all  persons.  Hence,  the  management  of  the  bowels  in 
early  life  should  be  well  understood  by  mothers ;  so,  too,  their 
proper  regulation  in  the  middle  periods  of  life  ;  and  the  care  of 
these  organs  should  be  well  regarded  in  the  decline  of  life — 
not  so  much  by  physic  a3  by  the  laws  of  common  sense.  Here 
the  value  of  enemata  may  be  spoken  of — they  simply  empty 
an  over-loaded  rectum. 

Of  the  evils  of  purgatives,  Dr,  Carr  dwelt  with  much  force, 
contrasting  the  practice  of  the  present  day,  which  goes  in  for 
gentle  rather  than  strong  remedies,  with  that  of  thirty  years 
ago.  No  form  of  cathartic  can  do  good  over  and  above  the 
removing  from  the  prima  via  its  contents,  and  the  exciting  the 
axhalents  to  pour  out  of  the  blood  its  serum.  Purgation  must 
be,  after  the  removal  of  the  excreta,  a  weakening  process,  and 
should  never  be  practised  in  cases  of  atonic  disease,  or  where 
there  is  a  condition  of  shock.  In  the  parturient  state,  it  is 
always  a  good  rule  to  pass  three  or  four  days  without  relief, 
after  which,  if  there  be  no  action,  to  give  at  bedtime  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  castor  oil. 

Aperients  should  seldom  be  given  in  known,  or  suspected, 
malignant  disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  In  these  cases, 
opium  combined  with  belladonna,  will  give  the  needful  relief. 
A  similar  treatment,  Dr.  Carr  always  practices  in  cases  of 
acute  torpor  with  urgent  symptoms  of  constipation,  severe  ab- 
dominal pain,  and  sickness,  with  a  high  temperature  ;  re- 
peated doses  of  opium  with  belladonna,  and  continued  for  a  few 
days,  usually  succeed  in  obtaining  the  desired  alvine  evacua- 
tion. 

In  persons  whose  powers  are  feeble,  and  who  eat  both  little 
and  light  food,  the  daily  relief  may  be,  as  pointed  out  by  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  too  much.  An  action  on  alternate  days,  in 
their  peculiar  circumstances,  is  far  better  ;  still  with  them  it  is 
very  undesirable  to  permit  the  bowels  to  get  over  loaded. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  as  a  rule,  health  is  maintained  by 
obtaining  a  daily  relief  ;  that  diet  and  good  habits  favour  this  ; 
that,  failing  the  good  rule,  gentle  medicines  will  establish  it ; 
and  that  strong  purgatives  should  be  rarely  resorted  to. 

An  animated  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  President, 
Drs.  Gooding,  Thorowgood,  Lockhart,  Purvis,  Creed,  &c, 
took  part  ;  after  which,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
essayist. 


vote  of  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  Presidents  of  the  Colleges 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  which  wa3  responded  to  by  Drs. 
Banks  and  "Walsh. 

The  President  of  the  College  of  SurgeoDS  alluded  to  the 
connection  which  his  College  was  proud  to  acknowledge  with 
the  Societv. 


The  Dublin  Obstetrical  Society  held  the  first  meeting  of  its 
Thirty-third  Session  on  the  26th  ult. 

The  Report  presented  by  the  Council  represented  the 
Society  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  advised  that  the 
President  should  be  eligible  to  re-election,  and  should  hold 
office  for  two  years. 

Dr.  Rigland,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report,  said, 
that  he  regarded  with  approval  the  proposition  that  the  Pre- 
sident should  act  for  two  years,  especially  as  the  gentleman 
who  would  first  experience  the  operation  of  the  rule  would  be 
their  former  valued  secretary,  Dr.  Kidd. 

Dr.  Darby,  of  Bray,  seconded  the  motion. 

Dr.  Geobge  Johnson,  Master  of  the  Rotundo  Hospital,  in 
delivering  the  Inaugural  Address,  reviewed  the  progress  of 
the  Society,  and  the  communications  which  had  been  made  to 
it  during  its  last  session. 

The  President  then  announced  that  Dr.  Kidd  had  been 
elected  President,  who  thereupon  assumed  the  chair,  and  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  honour. 

Dr.  Sawyer  moved  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  the  ex- 
president,  which  was  seconded  by  Dr.  More  Madden. 

The  President  then  announced  that  Drs.  Byrne  and  H. 
Kennedy  had  been  elected  Vice-presidents,  and  Drs.  Beatty, 
Churchilll,  Denham,  McClintock,  and  Roe  as  Council. 

Dr.  Churchill  proposed,  and  Dr.  Corrigan  seconded  the 


SUGGESTIONS  OF  THE  CONFERENCE  OF  IRISH 

LICENSING  BODIES,  AS  TO  MEDICAL  LEGIS- 
LATION. 

A  conference  was  held  of  Representatives  appointed  by 
the  Board  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  Senate  of  the 
Queen's  University,  the  King  and  Queen's  College  of  Physi- 
cians, and  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  ;  in  accor- 
dance with  the  following  Resolution  passed  by  the  College  of 
Physicians*  on  7th  October,  IS 70  :  — 

' '  That  it  appears  desirable,  in  regard  to  the  probability  of 
approaching  legislation  on  Medical  matters,  that  a  Conference 
should  be  held  of  the  several  Universities  and  other  Corporate 
Bodies  in  Ireland,  authorized  to  grant  Degrees  or  Licenses  in 
Medicine  or  Surgery,  with  the  object,  if  possible,  of  laying 
down  principles  or  views  as  the  united  opinions  of  those  several 
Bodies." 

The  Representatives  named  by  the  respective  Bodies  were — 
tUff  of  Dublin  : — Andrew  Searle  Hart,  LL.D  ;  "William 
Stokes,  M.D  ;  James  Apjohn,  M.D.  ; 

Sir  Dominic  J.  Corrigan,  Bart.,  M.D^,  M.P  ;  Sir  Robert  Kane, 
M.D  ;  William  M'Cormac,  JLD  ;  King  and  Queen's  College  of 
Physicians : — John  ;Banks,  M.D.,  President;  Thomas  Ed- 
ward Beatty,  M.D  ;  Rev.  Samuel  Haughton,  M.D  ;  J 
College  of  Sturgeons: — Albert  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  President; 
James  Henry  Wharton,  M.B.,  Vice-President ;  Rawdon  Mac- 
namara,  M.D. 

The  following  Suggestions  were  agreed  to  at  the  Conference, 
to  be  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  respective  Bodies  : — 
Suggestion  I. 

That  the  privilege  of  granting  Degrees  or  Licenses  in  Medi- 
cine or  Surgery,  as  at  present  possessed  under  Law  or  Charter 
by  the  several  Universities  and  Medical  or  Surgical  Corpora- 
tions, should  not  be  interfered  with. 

Suggestion  II. 

That  this  Conference  does  not  oppose  the  establishment  of  a 
General  Medical  Examining  Board,  whose  Certificate  shall  be 
indispensable  for  Registration. 

Suggestion  III. 

That  the  holders  of  Degrees  or  Licenses  in  Medicine  and 
Surgery,  granted  by  any  one  or  more  of  the  Universities,  or 
Medical  or  Surgical  Corporations,  empowered  by  Law  or 
Charter  to  grant  such,  should  be  entitled  to  present  themselves 
for  Examination  before  the  General  Medical  Examining  Board, 
on  production  of  such  Degrees  or  Licenses. 
Suggestion  IV. 

That  no  Candidate  should  be  admitted  to  the  Examination 
of  such  General  Medical  Board,  who  does  not  previously  pos- 
sess  a  Medical  and  Surgical  Qualification  from  one  or  more  of 
the  Corporations  legally  entitled  to  grant  the  same. 
Suggestion  V. 

That  the  General  Medical  Examining  Board  should  consist 
of  an  equal  number  of  members  from  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland  ;  and  that  the  Meetings  for  Examination  should  be 
held  successively  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  by  all 
the  members  of  the  Board,  or  such  as  may  be  deemed  requisite 
from  time  to  time,  provided  always  that  each  Division  of  the 
United  Kingdom  shall  be  represented  at  each  Examination. 
Suggestion  VI. 

That  the  General  Medical  Examining  Board  should   not 
have  any  power  to  interfere  with  the  General  or  Professional 
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Education  of  Candidates  ;  that  the  regulation  of  the  curriculum 
of  education  should  remain  with  the  several  Universities  and 
Colleges,  as  at  present ;  the  functions  of  the  General  Examin- 
ing Board  being  altogether  confined  to  the  principle  and  de- 
tails of  Examination. 

Suggestion   VII. 

That  Candidates  should  not  be  put  to  any  expense  in  under- 
going the  Examination  of  the  General  Examining  Board  ;  that 
such  Examination,  being  for  the  advantage  and  protection  of 
the  public,  the  State  should  defray  the  expenses,  in  like  man- 
ner as  the  expenses  ofj^xamination  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
are  paid  by  the  State. 

Suggestion  VIII. 

That  the  Examiners  from  each  Division  of  the  Kingdom 
should  be  elected  by  the  Universities  and  Medical  Corporations 
entitled  by    Law  or  Charter  to  grant  Degrees  or  Licenses  in 
Medicine  or  Surgery,  in  such  division  of  the  Kingdom. 
Suggestion  IX. 

That  the  General  Medical  Examining  Board,  so  elected, 
should  be  empowered  and  required  to  draw  up  a  Scheme  for 
the  Examination,  both  in  general  and  professional  knowledge, 
of  all  Candidates  entitled  to  present  themselves  ;  such  Scheme 
of  Examination  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  General 
Medical  Council.  Signed, 

J.  T.  Banks,  Chairman. 

29th  November,  1870. 
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PHARMACY  IN  IRELAND. 

The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Pharmacy  in  Ireland,  put 
forth  by  the  Irish  Apothecaries'  Company,  and  published 
inextenso  in  the  Medical  Press  and  Circular  the  week 
before  last,  would  seem  to  be  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  Com- 
pany to  maintain  intact  its  privileges  as  a  licensing  body, 
challenged  on  one  side  by  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  pharmacists  of  Ireland.  We  have  no 
anticipation  that  the  compromise  to  which  the  Apothe- 
caries' Company  asks  the  adhesion  of  the  Licensing  Bodies 
and  the  Chemists  will  ever  become  law,  and  it  would  be 
very  unfortunate  for  the  future  of  Irish  pharmacy  that  it 
should. 

The  Apothecaries'  Company  has,  in  spite  of  every  warn- 
ing, lost  its  footing  on  Pharmaceutical  ground,  and  it  In  s 


utterly  failed  to  establish  itself  on  a  Medical  standpoint, 
and  the  weakness  of  its  foothold  has  made  it  the  subject  of 
allied  attack.  The  College  of  Physicians,  on  the  one  side, 
has  taken  vigorous  action  to  have  annulled  the  meagre 
title  to  grant  licenses  in  Medicine,  in  maintaining  which 
the  Company  has  almost  spent  its  last  breath,  and  the 
public,  in  refusing  the  license  proferred  to  them  by  the 
Company,  has  cle  facto  effected  that  which  the  College  of 
Physicians  desires  to  complete.  The  Medical  qualifying 
power  has  already  slipped  from  the  hands  of  the  Company, 
and  it  only  remains  for  Parliament  or  the  Medical  Council 
formally  to  take  away  the  semblance  of  the  much-desired 
reality.  But  while  the  College  of  Physicians  is  pressing 
the  Company  hotly  in  the  effort  to  force  it  back  upon  its 
pharmaceutical  functions,  the  Chemists  of  Ireland  are  con- 
testing the  possession  of  those  functions  with  much  vigour 
and  with  the  prestige  of  recent  success  in  England. 

The  English  Pharmacy  Act  has  been  but  a  short  time 
in  operation,  and  already  its  provisions  have  effected  so 
good  an  object  that  the  Irish  Chemists  are  ardent  in  the 
desire  to  have  the  practice  of  Pharmacy  amongst  them 
regulated  on  some  more  definite  principle,  and  directed  by 
some  more  nervous  hand  than  that  of  the  Apothecaries' 
Company. 

Beset  thus  in  front  and  rear,  and  abandoned  by  its 
public  patrons,  the  Apothecaries'  Company  has  wisely  set 
itself  to  do  without  violence  to  its  own  prejudices  that 
which  others  threaten  to  carry  out  by  summarily  sweeping 
it  out  of  the  way. 

The  Bill  promoted  by  the  Company  creates  a  Pharma- 
ceutical Society  of  Ireland  to  be  composed  of  all  registered 
chemists  and  licensed  apothecaries.  It  vests  in  this 
Society  the  making  of  "  all  bye-laws  and  rules  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  pharmacy,"  and  creates  by  an  equal  con- 
tingent from  the  Company  and  the  Society  an  Examining 
Board  before  whom  every  Chemist  must  pass  before  ho 
can  practise  Pharmacy.  The  machinery  of  registration 
and  the  penalty  for  practising  without  that  qualification 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  provided  by  the  Medical 
Act. 

We  epitomise  some  points  of  interest  in  the  clauses. 
Clause  1  forbids  any  person  other  than  a  duly-qualified 
Apothecary  or  a  Registered  Pharmaceutical  Chemist  "  to 
"sell  or  to  keep  open  shop  for  retailing,  dispensing,  or 
"  compounding  medical  prescriptions  in  Ireland."  Clause  4 
authorises  and  requires  the  Examiners  to  examine  candi- 
dates "  in  their  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  English 
"  languages,  in  Arithmetic,  in  Botany,  in  Materia  Medica, 
"  in  Pharmaceutical  and  General  Chemistry,  in  Practical 
"  Pharmacy,  in  the  British  Pharmacopoeia,  and  such  other 
"  subjects  as  may  be  determined  on."  "  Provided  always 
"  that  such  examinations  shall  not  include  the  Theory  and 
"  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  or  Midwifery,  or  any 
"  branch  of  Medicine  or  Surgery." 
Clause  G  fixes  the  fees  at  the  following  rate  : — 
Apprentices  and  Students     .         .        2  guineas. 

Assistants 8      „ 

Pharmaceutical  Chemists  5       ,, 

Registration  ....         5  shillings. 

Clauso  13  provides  that  any  person  other  than  a  Regis- 
tered Chemist  or  Apothecary,  "  who  shall  keep  an  open 
"  shop  or  wareroom  for  the  retailing,  dispensing,  or  com- 
"  pounding  of  medical  prescriptions,"  or  who  shall  use  any 
title  implying  that  ho  is  a  qualified  Apothecary  or  Regis- 
tered Chemist.     "  And  any  Apothecary  or  Chemist  who 
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shall  take  a  Student,  Apprentice,  or  Assistant,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  of  £o. 

Clause  14  declares  that  registration  under  the  Act  shall 
not  entitle  any  person  to  practise  Medicine  or  Surgery,  or 
any  branch  of  Medicine  or  Surgery. 

Clause  1 5  enables  the  Examiners  to  grant  Registration 
to  all  existing  Chemists  and  Druggists  who  have  been  in 
business  for  five  years  on  an  examination  "  as  to  his  know- 
*  ledge,  skill,  and  competency  to  carry  on  and  conduct  the 
"  business  of  a  Pharmaceutical  Chemist." 

Our  analysis  of  the  Bill  shows  us,  therefore,  that  its 
object  i3  one  which  the  Profession  in  Ireland  cannot 
approve.  By  it  the  Apothecaries'  Company  alienates  for 
ever  its  pharmaceutical  functions,  and  elects  to  confine 
itself  en  permanence  to  the  work  of  giving  Medical  quali- 
fications and  selling  drug3,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
have  in  charge  the  education  and  qualification  of  our  Pro- 
fession to  see  that  that  object  is  defeated.  Whether  the 
Pharmaceutical  guardianship  of  Ireland  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Apothecaries'  Company  or  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
is  not  material  to  Medical  men  so  long  as  the  function  is 
well  discharged,  but  the  Profession  cannot  connive  at  the 
transfer  of  such  important  functions  to  an  untried  body. 

The  infatuation  which  has  induced  the  Apothecaries' 
Company  to  promulgate  this  measure  is  inconceivable. 
The  field  of  Irish  Pharmacy  is  yet  open  to  them,  and  if 
they  were  ready  to  accept  its  cultivation  as  a  duty,  the 
agitation  for  a  Pharmaceutical  Society  would  at  once  cease 
to  exist,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Medical  authorities 
would  be  secured  to  them.  Casting  aside  this  rdle  under 
which  they  might,  without  doubt,  achieve  influence  and 
riches,  they  choose  rather  to  pursue  an  ignis  fatuus  which 
has  already  slipped  from  their  grasp,  and  which,  if  they 
could  ever  hope  to  seize  it,  would  not  be  worth  holding. 
We  appeal  to  the  Governors  to  abandon  this  foolish  and 
vain  self-deception,  to  abandon  a  pursuit  in  which  they 
have  left  behind  alike  income  and  influence,  and  to  take 
tip  md  wield  with  energy  and  effect  the  instruments  which 
the  empire  placed  in  their  hands,  but  which  they  have 
allowed  to  rust  in  wilful  disuse. 


ffatcs  0ii  (Kurwut  Sqjics. 

About  the  War  and  Wounded 
Those  who  believe  that  Germans  cannot  be  brutalized, 
should  read  the  correspondence  of  the  Daily  Nem.  That 
paper  sides  strongly  with  Prussia  as  do  its  correspondents. 
Yet  these  gentlemen  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  horrors  of 
war.  The  other  day  there  was  an  account  of  the  cruelties 
of  the  Bavarians,  under  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburgh, 

which  shows  how  fiendish  men  can  be  made  by  war. 

»  * 
* 

Another  correspondent  states,  that  for  the  week  ending 
5th  November,  the  mortality  of  Paris  had  risen  to  1,800, 
and  the  fatal  small-pox  cases  to  380  ;  in  the  next  week, 
the  total  mortality  was  1,900,  and  by  small-pox  419. 
There  are  a  great  many  deaths  from  gastric  complaints,  a 
consequence  of  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Paris 
was  maintaining  a  death-rate  from  300  to  400  in  excess  of 

that  of  London. 

*  • 

• 

Eleven  weeke  have  elapsed  since  the  Registrar-General 
began  to  note  in  his  Weekly  Return  the  non-arrival  of  the 


mortality  returns  from  Paris  which  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  previously  of  receiving  from  the  Paris  authorities  and 
publishing  weekly.  Before  the  investment  of  the  city,  the 
deaths  were  averaging  about  1,200  weekly.  Small-pox, 
which  had  caused  earlier  in  the  year  from  200  to  300  deaths 
weekly,  had  subsided  to  a  weekly  average,  in  August  and 
September,  of  100  to  900  deaths. 
* 
From  some  offi  cial  statistics  lately  published  in  the  Pali 
Mall  Gazette,  it  appears  that  Paris  possesses  some  excep- 
tional advantages  which  may  prolong  its  resistance.  The 
adults  of  Paris  capable  of  work,  amount  to  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  population.  On  comparing  London 
with  Paris,  the  former  city  has  61,  the  latter  71  per  cent, 
of  population  at  the  working  age,  fifteen  to  sixty.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  says,  that  the  importance  of  this  fact  is 
undeniable,  and  adds  that  the  proportion  of  medical  men 
to  the  population  of  Paris  is  almost  identical  with  that  of 
London. 

The  Special  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  Xeics  at 
Amiens  gives  an  account  of  the  neglect  of  the  wounded, 
which  is  a  sad  disgrace  to  that  rich  city.  While  the 
wealthy  of  the  place  eat  as  usual,  hundreds  of  brave  fel- 
lows who  had  fought  for  them  lay  untended  on  the  battle 
field.  Happily,  the  provision  of  the  English  National 
Society  had  done  much.  But  for  the  English  ambulance 
we  are  told,  1,000  wounded  would  have  perished  like 
dogs,  without  one  effort  to  supply  them  with  a  single 
comfort.  The  English  Society's  doctors — Leslie  and 
Goodenough— were  for  days  the  only  gentlemen  whose 
professional  services  were  available,  and,  says  the  corres- 
pondent, I  believe  it  is  to  the  exertions  of  this  Society 
that  some  hundreds  of  these  poor  Frenchmen  have  been 
rescued  from  death.  A  few  civilian  doctors  arrived  in 
course  of  time  from  Amiens,  and  some  military  medical 
gentlemen  turned  up,  but  instead  of  setting  to  work  they 
commenced  a  quarrel  on  the  point  of  etiquette.  The 
Jews  would  have  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans. 
Meantime,  there  lay  hundreds  of  men  on  the  cold  floors 
nothing  in  the  way  of  bedding  or  bed  clothes,  lying  as 
they  were  placed  days  previously  when  carried  off  the 
"  field,  and  no  aid,  except  the  English  Society's  united 

stores  supplied." 

*  * 
• 

The  relief  of  the  French  peasants  by  the  fund  which 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bullock  has  so  nobly  administered,  and  which 
exceeds  „£  10,500,  is  one  of  the  brightest  acts  of  charity 
developed  by  the  horrors  of  the  war.  We  regret  to  say 
that  the  life  of  one  of  Mr.  Bullock's  ablest  professional 
coadjutors  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  toils  he  underwent. 
He  is  another  noble  martyr  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  of 
which  our  Profession  may  well  be  proud.  Mr.  Bullock, 
in  a  letter  dated  Sedan,  November  30,  and  published  in 
London  on  Monday,  thus  writes  of  him — "  I  grieve  to 
have  to  report  the  death  of  Dr.  Davis,  the  coloured  phy- 
sician, which  took  place  on  Sunday  last,  November  27, 
at  Pont  Mangy,  where  he  was  devoting  himself  to  every 
kind  of  good  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  operatives 
and  peasantry  of  the  surrounding  villages. 

The  Marriage  of  Soldiers  r.  Syphilis. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Timet  says  "  If  the  opponents 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  would  direct  their  efforts 
to  au  increase  in  the  number  of  married  soldiers,  they 
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would  do  more  to  remove  the  causes  of  disease  than  by 
any  other  means.  A  regiment,  when  on  Indian  or  foreign 
service,  is  allowed  a  limit  of  12  per  cent,  of  married  men, 
but  even  this  increase  on  the  home  limit  is  so  applied  that, 
most  regiments  leave  England  without  so  many  married 
men,  and  wives  are  not  to  be  got  in  India.  It  is  simply  a 
scandalous  fact,  that  in  1866,  of  51,578  rank  and  file  in  all 
India,  only  4,210  were  married,  or  8"11  per  cent.  What  is 
the  result  ?  The  daily  sick  rate  of  the  unmarried  is  more 
than  double  that  of  the  married  men,  due  no  doubt  in 
great  measure  to  venereal  disease.  If  all  the  army  were 
allowed  to  marry  to-morrow  not  half  the  men  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  permission.  Let  the  experiment  be  tried 
to  the  extent  of  one-fourth,  and  let  every  corps  leaving 
England,  be  allowed  to  marry  up  to  that  limit,  and  we 
shall  gradually  see  the  root  of  the  evil  removed.  Of  course 
soldiers'  wives  and  children  die  in  India,  and  they  are  ex- 
pensive, and  in  war  they  are  impedimenta.  But  the  new 
barracks  will  reduce  the  mortality,  and  no  one,  save  a 
military  martinet,  can  hesitate  as  to  which  course  is  the 
least  evil." 


Teaching  of  Dental  Surgery  in  America. 

The  Correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Philadelphia,  writes 
as  fullows  of  the  American  Schools  of  Dental  Surgery  : — 
While  Americans  of  culture  to  finish  their  education 
usually  go  to  the  Universities  of  Europe,  in  the  speciality 
of  dentistry  the  current  is  reversed,  the  graduates  of  the 
highest  medical  schoolsabroad  coming  to  the  United  States, 
and  chiefly  to  Philadelphia,  to  finish  their  dental  educa- 
tion. There  are  in  the  United  States  nine  dental  schools, 
two  being  in  Philadelphia,  two  at  Boston,  and  one  each  at 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  and  Cin- 
cinnati. Two-thirds  of  all  the  -students  attend  the  two 
colleges  in  this  city,  of  which  the  "  Philadelphia  Dental 
College"  is  the  chief,  and  it  is  noticed  that  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  students  at  this  college  are  generally  from 
abroad,  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  being  represented. 
Of  the  high  distinction  of  having  graduates  from  the 
Universities  of  London,  Vienna,  and  Berlin  come  here  to 
finish  their  dental  education  the  Philadelphians  are  quite 
proud,  as  they  also  are  of  the  fact  that  their  city  contains 
the  most  extensive  manufactory  of  dental  instruments  and 
artificial  teeth  in  this  country,  if  not  in  the  world. 

An  Outbreak  of  Fever  in   England. 

An  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever  has  occurred  at  Steving- 
ton,  and  is,  we  believe,  engaging  the  attention  of  the 
Medical  Department  of  the  Privy  Council.  From  a  re- 
port by  Dr.  Price,  of  Bedford,  it  appears  that,  of  a  popula- 
tion of  from  600  to  700,  at  least  170  have  already  suffered 
from  the  disease.  Its  importation  has  been  traced  and  its 
course  from  house  to  house  ;  its  peculiar  aud  known  mode 
of  propagation  is  illustrated  from  instances  in  which 
families  of  six  and  nine  have  contracted  the  disease,  not 
from  the  simultaneous  action  of  a  virulent  epidemic 
poison,  but  successively  by  the  conveyance  of  the  poison 
from  one  to  another,  and  its  perpetuation  in  soil  and 
water.  The  conditions  of  life  ;it  Stevington  are  favourable 
for  such  a  course.  In  one  house  were  fouud  six  men 
lodgers  sleeping  on  the  floor  in  a  low  loom  twelvo  feet 
square;  they  had  to  pass  through  a  room  where  a  young 
woman  lay  ill,  and  died  of  the  fever  ;  and  one  at  lei 
the  lodgers  (navvies)  took*  the  disease.     The  whole  family 


of  men  above  mentioned,  who  all  took  the  disease,  slept  in 
a  space  which  gave  about  1,150  cubic  feet  of  air.  The 
amended  regulations  of  the  Poor-law  Board  for  workhouses 
would  allow  them  a  minimum  of  about  5,000  feet  in  health. 
and  of  about  9,000  in  illness. 


Matriculations  at  tha  University  of 
Edinburgh. 

The  number  of  students  matriculated  in  the  present 
session  of  Edinburgh  University  up  to  this  date  in  the 
various  Faculties  is  greater  than  in  any  year  since  1832. 
Including  the  summer  session,  the  number  matriculated 
is  1,732. 

London  Hospital  for  Incurables. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  this  institution  was 
held  at  the  London  Tavern,  on  Friday  afternoon,  The 
report  stated  that  the  receipts  of  1869  and  1870  exceeded 
those  of  any  former  year.  The  investment  fund  owing  to 
heavy  expenses  attendant  upon  building,  showed  a  defi- 
ciency of  £7,069  5s.  After  consideration  the  Board 
decided  to  reduce  the  rate  of  election.  The  balance  due 
to  investments  stood  at  £1,044  5s.  being  a  reduction  of 
,£6,025.  The  Board,  while  expending  directly  upon  the 
beneficiaries  £12,800  a-year,  were  able  to  add  to  the 
reserve  fund. 

Thymol. 

Mr.  Hexry  Draper,  of  Dublin,  exhibited  to  the  Dublin 
Chemical  Club  at  its  last  meeting,  a  specimen  of  a  new 
preparation  which  has  been  proposed  as  a  substitute  for 
carbolic  acid.  It  is  named  thymol,  and  is  a  derivative  of 
the  Thymus  vulgaris,  the  monarda  or  horse-mint,  and  the 
Ptychotisan  East  Indian  umbelliferous  plant.  It  is  of  a 
similar  chemical  composition  to  carbolic  acid,  but  desti- 
tute of  the  very  unpleasant  smell  of  this  popular  disin- 
fectant. It  melts  at  44°  Centigrade,  and  is  soluble  in  300 
parts  of  water  It  resembles  carbolic  acid  in  forming  com- 
pounds with  potash  and  soda,  but  differs  from  it  in  that 
these  compounds  are  very  unstable,  being  decomposed 
even  by  carbonic  acid. 

The  introduction  of  this  preparation  recalls  to  mind 
the  fact,  that  oil  of  thyme  was  in  past  years  a  favourite 
popular  remedy  for  the  toothache,  and  it  is  only  now  that 
its  efficacy  and  the  causes  of  such  efficacy  have  been 
made  manifest.  Last  year  one  of  our  foreign  correspon- 
dents drew  attention  to  this  agent  in  a  very  interesting 
letter. 

The  oil  of  thyme  is  prepared  in  large  quantities  in  the 
South  of  France,  where  it  is  used  for  printing  on  china. 


Ozokerit. 

The  mineral,  ozokerit,  the  celebrity  of  which  has  been 
achieved,  it  is  said,  by  an  expenditure  in  advertising  of 
something  approaching-  £ir>,<>0o  by  Messrs.  FielJ.  "f 
London,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Henry  Draper,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Dublin  Chemical  Club. 

Tins  substance  is  found  overlying  t ho  coal  measures 
in  Moldavia,  Austria,  and  at  the  Urpeth  Collin 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  It  is  purified  by  distillation,  and 
afterwards  by  pressing  it  and  treating  it  witli  sulphu- 
ric acid,  ami  when  purified  has  an  extremely  high 
melting  point.     For  this  characteristic,  which  has  not  been 
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found  in  any  other  similar  substances  except  wax.  it  is 
selected  for  the  manufacture  of  candles,  because  it  affords 
a  larger  wick  and  a  better  illuminating  power  at  a  lower 
price.  From  Mr.  Draper's  experiments,  it  appears  that 
pure  ozokerit  and  white  wax  melt  at  1 50°  F.,  the  candle 
as  sold  at  138°,  paraffin  at  129°.  There  is,  therefore  an 
admixture  with  it  of  some  other  material. 

Even  the  residue  of  ozokerit  after  its  purification  has 
been  utilised.  The  late  Dr.  Mathiesson,  whose  untimely 
death  by  his  own  hand  is  still  in  our  memory,  patented 
it  as  an  insulator  for  telegraphic  wires,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  said  to  be  eminently  suitable. 

Small-pox  in  London. 
The  wards  of  the  Small-pox  Hospital,  it  appears,  are 
crowded  at  present,  and  some  patients  are  sent  away  who 
apply  for  admission.  This  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  in- 
deed, and  suggests  the  fact  that  our  foolish  fellow-citizens 
of  the  Anti-vaccination  League  have  persuaded  many  of 
their  poorer  neighbours  to  neglect  the  vaccination  of  their 
children,  and  re-vaccination  of  themselves.  On  Saturday 
at  the  Asylum  Board,  Dr.  Brewer  in  the  chair,  it  was 
stated  that  a  temporary  hospital  for  small-pox  had  been 
opened  at  Hampstead.  The  number  of  cases  at  first  90 
had  increased  to  120.  Dr.  Bridges  the  Poor-law  Inspector, 
said  there  were  now  308  cases  among  the  paupers  of 
London. 


Medical  Will  Making. 

A  vert  scathing  rebuke  was  administered  last  week 
by  the  judges  of  the  Dublin  Probate  Court  to  a  medical 
practitioner  of  a  provincial  town,  in  reference  to  the  part 
taken  by  him  in  the  concoction  of  a  will. 

The  gentleman  in  question  had  been  in  attendance  on 
the  testatrix.  At  the  bidding  of  the  local  priest  he  at- 
tended on  the  night  of  the  testatrix's  death  to  witness  the 
will,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  conveyed  the  tes- 
tator's property  almost  entirely  to  the  church  to  which 
the  priest  belonged.  Although  as  admitted  by  himself 
the  testatrix  was  absolutely  unconscious  and  all  but  dead, 
the  medical  man,  by  holding  her  hand,  made  a  mark 
which  he  considered  equivalent  to  a  signature  of  the  will 
and  attested  the  document,  and  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
only  read  by  or  to  the  testatrix.  Under  the  circumstances, 
*he  judges,  of  course,  unanimously  set  aside  the  will,  and 
emphatically  condemned  the  actors  in  the  matter.  We 
cannot  hesitate  to  endorse  that  censure.  It  would  be  a 
great  calamity  for  our  profession  if  the  public  should  derive 
the  impression  that  advantage  may  be  taken  by  their 
physician  of  their  dying  confidence  for  such  a  purpose. 

"We  are  distressed  and  astonished  to  learn  that  a 
medical  gentleman,  whom  we  know  to  be  justly  respected, 
could  yield  to  an  order  or  inducement,  to  lend  himself  to 
so  scandalous  a  transaction.  Clerical  will  making  is,  un- 
happily, no  new  disgrace  to  those  who  practice  it; 
medical  will  making  is  fortunately  not  yet  habitual,  and 
we  earnestly  trust  that  it  will  never  be  so. 


Cancer. 
Mr.  BU.vila.xd  says  that,  geologically,  the  hardest  and 
most  elevated  rocks  are  the  sites  where  the  least  mor- 
tality from  cancer  is  found.     Along  the  river  courses 
which  flood  their  banks  seasonally,  such  as  the  Thames, 


the  Severn,  the  Mid-Devon,  and  Yorkshire  rivers,  are  to 
be  found  the  districts  in  which  the  highest  mortality 
takes  place  :  and  that  whereon  from  the  nature  of  the 
rocks  forming  the  water-shed,  the  floods  are  much  disco- 
loured by  alluvium,  and  where,  from  the  flatness  of  the 
country,  the  floods  are  retained  and  not  easily  drained  off, 
there  we  find  the  greatest  mortality  from  cancer  among 
females. 


Dr.   Protheroe  Smith's    Exhausting  Needle- 
Trocar. 
Dr.  P.  Smith  adapts  needle  trocars  to  an  exha.. 
air-pump  or  glass  syringe,  and  thus  evacuates  the  con- 
tents of  effusions  into  the  joints,  pleura,  &c.      He  even 
uses  the  plan  for  cases  of  tympanitic  distension.    .He  has, 
on  one  occasion,  he  affirms,  withdrawn  sixteen  pints  in 
.an  half-an-hour  from  an  ascitic  abdomen.     Mayer 
and  Meltzer,  ot  London,  manufacture  this  instrument. 


Dr.  Robert  Knox. 
Dr.  Lonsdale  has  just  brought  out  a  life  of  Robert 
Knox,  the  once  famous  lecturer  on  anatomy  of  Edinburgh. 
From  this  interesting  biography,  it  seems  that  the  ter- 
rible affair  of  Burke  and  Hare  in  1823  proved  the  ruin  of 
this  distinguished  teacher's  fame  in  Edinburgh,  and  that 
he  died  comparatively  unkuown  and  poor  in  Hackney 
parish,  London.  One  of  his  last  works  which  has  been 
much  admired  by  some  is  the  "  Races  of  Man.'' 


Mr.  Langley  on  Poverty. 
Dr.  Baxter  Layout,  speaking  at  Manchester,  on  the 
subject  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  is  reported  in  the 
Shield  to  have  said  that,  t*  Poverty  was  the  great  cause  of 
prostitution.  They  saw  around  them  a  population  of 
which  one  part  was  extremely  rich,  and  the  other  part 
dreadfully  poor.  When  the  agitation  against  the  Conta- 
gious Diseases  Acts  had  achieved  its  purposes,  they  would 
have  to  look  to  these  broader  and  deeper  issues,  and  con- 
sider whether  something  could  not  be  done  to  modify  the 
condition  of  at  least  one  of  these  two  classes  of  society. 
If  you  could  so  amend  the  conditions  of  Society  that  every 
man  could  obtain  a  fair  day's  work,  and  a  fair  day's  wage 
for  it,  if  you  could  place  your  young  men  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  they  could  create  a  home,  and  cultivate  family 
ties,  you  would  have  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  upas 
tree,   which   blossoms   with  prostitution." 

The  Next  Naval  Examination. 
It  is  announced  that  an  Examination  of  Candidates 
for  appointment  as  Assistant  Surgeons  in  the  Royal  Navy 
will  be  held  in  London  in  the  course  of  February  next, 
and  of  which  further  particulars,  as  to  date,  &c,  will  be 
duly  announced. 

The  Proposed  New  Regulations  for  Exami- 
nations in  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
of  Ireland. 

The  Council  of  the  Irish  College  has  not  yet  concluded 
its  consideration  of  the  proposed  alterations  in  its  examina- 
tion system.  The  publication  by  the  Lancet  of  the  details 
of  a  part  of  that  scheme  is,  therefore,  premature,  and 
unauthorised,  and  the  statement  that  it  will  not  come  into 
operation  for  a  year  is  entirely  devoid  of  foundation. 
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The  Irish  Poor-Law  Unions  Apothecary. 

The  qualification  required  by  the  Poor-law  Commis- 
sioners for  the  contemplated  office  of  Poor-law  Unions 
Apothecary  is  likely,  it  seems,  to  secure  the  election  of 
the  "  square  "  man  for  the  "  round  "  hole. 

The  Commissioners  have  required  only  that  the  candi- 
date shall  be  a  Licentiate-Apothecary,  and  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  us  to  tell  those  who  know  how  much  knowledge 
of  drugs  is  requisite  for  that  qualification,  how  little 
chance  there  is  that  an  efficient  officer  will  be  found 
within  the  body  of  Apothecaries.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a 
general  principle,  that  in  Ireland  no  apothecary  knows 
anything  about  the  purity  or  prices  of  drugs — and  no  one 
who  knows  anything  about  the  purity  or  prices  of  drugs 
is  an  apothecary.  Sir  William  Carroll,  ex-Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  a  genial  and  hospitable  member  of  the  Corpora- 
tion, who  about  twenty  years  ago  dispensed  prescriptions, 
and  since  then  has  been  happily  relieved  of  any  such  pre- 
carious occupation,  is  the  best  known  candidate.  His 
modest  claim  must  speak  for  itself.  His  election  address 
says  :— 

"  I  am  thoroughly  and  practically  conversant  with  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  every  description  of  Medicines 
and  Medical  and  Surgical  Appliances.  I  am  practically 
familiar  with  the  detection,  analytically  and  otherwise,  of 
all  adulterations  and  impurities.  I  know  the  best  markets 
for  the  purchase  of  Medicines  ;  and  last,  and  not  least, 
I  have  great  experience  in  all  Pharmaceutical  operations." 

"With.  "  whispering  humbleness"  we  confess  to  being 
for  the  first  time  aware  that  Sir  "William  Carroll's 
pleasant  exterior  included  all  these  virtues,  and  with 
characteristic  scepticism  we  suggest  a  competitive  exami- 
nation. 

But  what  boots  the  question  of  special  knowledge  ! 
Sir  William  Carroll  is  impressed  with  the  hall  mark, 
beyond  which  no  elector  dare  go.  His  religion  and  poli- 
tics are  de  rigueur,  and  surely  they  will  be  potent  to  secure 
good  and  cheap  medicines  to  poor  Paddy  Murphy,  the 
dispensary  "  red  ticket "  at  Ballysloughguttery. 

Already,  the  fatal  policy  of  putting  the  appointment 
in  the  hands  of  guardians  is  bearing  its  fruit.  There  are 
163  Unions,  and  we  expect,  at  least,  60  different  persons 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Irish  Guardians.  Here  are  a  few  of 
the  reputed  candidates — Sir  William  Carroll  and  three 
governors  of  the  Apothecaries'  Hall  ;  Dr.  Tucker,  Sligo  ; 
Dr.  Raverty,  Bray;  Dr.  Byrn,  New  Boss  ;  Dr.  Hayes, 
Naas  ;  Mr.  Oldham,  of  Dublin;  Dr.  England,  of  Galway; 
Dr.  — ,  but  no  !  Our  space  fails  us  ;  perhaps  next  week 
we  may  add  an  extra  sheet,  and  hope  the  space  may 
be  sufficient. 


The  Chance  of  the  Corporations. 

We  last  week  examined,  in  a  leading  article,  a  new 
Medical  Bill.  Here  we  are  desirous  of  recalling  to  our 
readers  an  article  on  the  "  Chance  of  the  Corporations," 
that  appeared  in  our  columns  a  few  months  ago,  and  which 
elicited  many  expressions  of  approval.  Thatarticle  pointed 
out  how  easy  it  would  be  for  the  medical  authorities  in 
the  three  kingdoms  severally  to  amalgamate  or  combine 
voluntarily,  and  thus  effect  all  that  was  proposed  by  the 
Government  Bill  last  year. 

Negotiations  are  now  going  on,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  with  a  view  to  accomplish  this,  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible they  may  be  successful.  In  that  case  the  Bill  pro- 
posed by  the  Lancet  would  be  as  useless  as  the  one  lost 


last  year.  Everything  of  any  value  proposed  in  either, 
would  be  carried  out  by  voluntary  agreement,  This  would 
be  better  than  compulsion,  and,  who  knows,  when  once 
union  were  found  to  be  successful,  it  might  make  such 
progress,  that  after  all  the  Profession  would  become  a 
united  fraternity,  and  the  medical  authorities  no  longer 
divided  by  jealous  rivalries.  It  seems  Utopian,  but  the 
Irish  authorities  seem  going  the  right  way  to  work. 


Method  and  Medicine. 
UNDER-this  title,  Dr.  Balthazar  Foster,  of  Birmingham, 
has  recently  published  a  remarkable  essay  on  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Development  of  Medicine  as  a  Science."  The 
essay  originally  appeared  in  a  volume,  entitled  M  Essays 
by  Members  of  the  Birmingham  Speculative  Club."  This 
volume,  which  contained  six  other  essays,  has  been  so  well 
received  and  noticed  by  the  London  and  provincial  press, 
that  two  months  have  sufficed  to  see  it  out  of  print.  Dr. 
Foster's  essay  is  now  about  to  appear  in  a  separate  form, 
and  we  commend  it  to  all  interested  in  the  scientific  pro- 
gress of  medicine. 

Organization  of  Military  Hospitals. 
The  United  Service  Gazette  announces  that  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  some  time  since  to  consider  this  subject 
have  presented  their  report.  It  is  rather  difficult,  from 
the  way  in  which  the  report  is  worded,  to  arrive  at  the 
intentions  of  the  Committee  or  their  suggestions.  It  is 
recommended  that  the  Regimental  Hospital  system  shall, 
to  a  great  extent,  be  broken  up,  and  that  the  present 
complete  organization  which  permits  a  regiment  to  have 
its  distinct  surgery  and  special  hospital  attendants,  told 
off  from  its  own  ranks,  shall  cease  to  exist.  The  sick 
will,  therefore,  have  to  be  transported  from  one  district 
hospital  to  another.  They  also  suggest  that  the  regi- 
mental medical  officers  shall  not  attend  exclusively  upon 
their  own  patients,  but  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  senior 
officer  of  their  department  in  the  district  hospital. 


Poison  in  Snuff. 
Dr.  Garrod  lately  lectured  at  King's  College  on  a 
case  of  lead-poisoning  in  which  the  mineral  was  taken  in 
snuff.  It  was  rappee  that  the  patient  habitually  took, 
and  the  damp  snuff  packed  in  the  usual  lead  cases  con- 
verted some  into  carbonate.  The  symptoms  were  serious, 
and  with  difficulty  traced  to  their  real  source.  Then 
several  packages  were  purchased  and  found  to  be  con- 
taminate! with  the  poison.  Snuff-takers  would  do  well 
to  take  this  lesson  to  heart,  and  the  profession  is  hereby 
reminded  of  the  subtle  manner  in  which  lead  is  apt  to 
be  conveyed  into  the  system  where  in  tini3  it  is  sure  to 
give  rise  to  its  injurious  effects. 

Report  of  the  Alice  Hospital  at  Darmstadt. 

On  the  10th  of  November,  Her  Royal  Highness  the 
Princess  Louis  of  Hesse  was  at  the  hospital  and  repeated 
her  visit  on  the  11th. 

Dr.  Miyo  had  the  houour  of  dining  with  the  Queen  of 
Prussia  at  the  palace,  Homburg  on  the  10th  instant.  I  let- 
Majesty  expressed  the  greatest  interest  in  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  Alice  Hospital,  and  regretted  that  in- 
disposition had  prevented  her  from  visiting  it  during  her 
stay  at  Homburg. 
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Staff-Surgeon  Fitzgerald  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  British  War  Office  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  hos- 
pital on  the  12th  instant,  and  examined  all  its  arrange- 
ments minutely. 

A  supply  of  stores  consisting  of  69  bales  and  boxes 
was  received  Irom  the  National  Society  for  aid  to  the 
Sick  and  "Wounded  on  the  12th  and  13th  ;  and  a  present 
of  13  large  packages  from  Manchester  for  the  Manchester 
ward,  on  the  following  day. 

Dr.  Mayo  wa3  informed  on  the  15th  by  Ministerial- 
rath  von  Preuschen,  of  tthe  Hessian  War  Office,  that  in 
pursuance  of  instructions  from  Berlin  it  was  proposed  to 
increase  it,  by  adding  ward*  for  120  more  beds,  the  cost 
to  be  defrayed  by  the  Government.  As  the  kitchen  and 
offices  had  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  the  possibility 
of  increased  numbers,  Dr.  Mayo  accepted  the  proposal 
without  hesitation. 

H.R.H.  the  Princess  Louis  of  Hesse  again  came  to  the 
hospital  on  the  16th  inst.,  and  expressed  her  satisfaction 
at  its  projected  enlargement. 

A  further  subsidy  of  .£1,000  has  been  received  from 
the  National  Society,  together  with  a  veiy  kind  letter 
from  Colonel  Lindsay. 


Medical  Reform. 
The  Lancet  devotes  another  article  to  the  exposition 
of  its  Bill  in  which  it  acknowledges  that  our  criticisms 
of  last  week  were  "  fair  and  friendly,"  and  endeavours 
to  remove  the  effect  of  some  of  them  and  to  show  the  ad- 
vance that  would  be  made  by  the  BilL  We  trust  the 
criticisms  of  the  Medical  Press  will  always  be  marked 
by  fairness,  and  we  have  always  been  anxious  to  adopt  a 
■  friendly "  tone  whenever  a  great  question  demanded 
the  union  of  all  interested  in  it.  We  never  hesitate  to 
condemn  what  seems  to  us  wrong  in  any  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries, but  we  hope  always  to  be  as  ready  to  give 
credit  when  due.  A3  to  the  size  of  the  Council  we  wish 
to  explain  that  our  objection  to  reduce  it  is  not  merely 
the  work  to  be  got  through.  We  thought  we  made  it 
clear  that  we  could  not  think  the  existing  number  too 
large  to  represent  all  the  interests  involved.  Another 
important  point  is,  the  practicability  of  carrying  any 
measure.  Will  it  be  so  easy  to  snuff  out  the  corpora- 
tions in  the  manner  proposed  ?  We  almost  fancy  the 
more  logical  and  more  radical  plan  of  Mr.  Charles  Haw- 
kins would  be  quite  as  easy  to  accomplish,  and  it  really 
has  the  merit  of  being  more  thorough  and  complete. 
There  are  a  good  many  other  points  touched  upon  which 
all  reformers  are  as  one.  The  fact  is,  the  existing  system 
has  only  been  endurable  because  the  men  who  administer 
it  are,  as  a  body,  unexceptionable.  The  same  may  be 
said  as  to  the  General  Medical  Council.  It  is  not  the 
individuals  to  whom  objection  is  made.  The  fault  lies 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Council.  We  wish  our  con- 
temporary would  look  over  our  last  week's  article  again. 
There  are  many  points  in  that,  we  think,  deserve  full 
consideration.  We  may  especially  mention  the  question 
of  one  portal  or  three.  Others  will  suggest  themselves  to 
any  reader  as  those  which  our  contemporary  should  par- 
ticularly consider. 


Dr.  Loughi  is  translating  Professor  Erichsen's  stan- 
dard work  on  Surgery,  into  Italian. 


The  Appeal  of  Sir  Patrick   Dun's  Hospital. 

Appeals  for  public  charity  are  unfortunately  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  hospitals,  and  they  are  so  deserving  of 
aid  and  assistance  from  those  who  know,  a3  we  do,  their 
claims  to  attention  and  response,  that  it  is  an  unpleasant 
duty  for  us  to  find  fault  with  their  form  or  substance. 
An  advertisement  lately  issued  by  the  Governors  of  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  and  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  appears,  however,  to  re- 
quire some  observation. 

Sir  Patrick  Dun's  is  au  institution  as  deserving  of  pub- 
lic generosity  as  the  rest  of  the  Dublin  Hospitals,  and  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  for  its  administration,  in  appealing 
for  help,  to  resort  to  clap-trap  or  to  attempt  to  climb  into 
popularity  on  the  shoulders  of  other  hospitals  or  their 
medical  officers. 

The  Governors  claim  credit  and  support  for  the  institu- 
tion, on  the  grounds  that,  "  from  its  foundation,  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital  has  been  administered  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  the  purchase  of  its  hospital  ap- 
pointments is  rendered  impossible  by  Act  of  Parliament , 
its  medical  officers  being  selected  on  the  grounds  of  merit 
and  fitness  only." 

This  statement  conveys  a  false  and  unkind  inuendo 
respecting  other  institutions.  It  is  perfectly  untrue  to 
suggest  that  the  Dublin  Hospitals  are  administered  for 
any  other  purpose  than  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  in  any 
greater  degree  than  is  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  itself,  and  it 
is  also  untrue  that  merit  and  fitness  receive  less  con- 
sideration in  the  selection  of  medical  officers  in  other 
hospitals  than  in  it. 

Still  less  does  Sir  Patrick  Dun's  require  to  employ 
the  following  ludicrous  specimen  of  ■  claptrap "  in  its 
appeal  for  charity  : — 

"  During  the  cholera  visitation  of  1866,  a  gift  of  seven 
half-pence  was  made  to  the  hospital  by  a  child  of  a  very 
poor  man  whose  life  was  saved  in  the  hospital.  This 
donation,  which  was  highly  prized,  was  expended  in  the 
purchase  of  a  cheap  doll  to  amuse  a  child  suffering  from 
hip-joint  disease." 

It  is  not  complimentary  to  the  benevolent  citizens  of 
Dublin,  to  suppose  that  the  disinterment  of  the  child's  doll 
of  1866,  is  the  sort  of  stuff  which  will  stimulate  their  com- 
passion. A  conparison  of  the  sums  spent  annually  on 
salaries  and  establishment  charges,  and  on  the  direct  relief 
of  the  sick  poor,  would  be  more  convincing  than  any 
quantity  of  such  puerility,  and  if  the  Governors  are  not 
prepared  to  make  such  a  statement  public,  the  less  they 
say  about  the  "benefit  of  the  poor  and  merit  and  fitness" 
the  better. 


New  Books  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and 
Science. 
(Continued  from  page  425.) 
The  following  books  referring  to  Medicine,  Surgery, 
and  the  Collateral  Sciences,  will  appear  within  the  forth- 
coming Session  : — 

A  Fourth  Edition  of  Yarrell's  British  Birds.     Edited 
by  Professor  Alfred  Newton. 

Dr.  Bevan  on  the  Honey  Bee.     Revised  Edition.     By 
W.  Augustus  Munn. 

Beeton's  Dictionary  of  Natural  History.     A  Compen- 
dious Cyclopaedia  of  the  Animal  Kingdom. 
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Man,  in  the  Past,  Present,  and  Future.  A  Popular 
Account  of  the  Eesults  of  the  Recent  Scientific  Research 
as  regards  the  Origin,  Position,  and  Prospects  of  the 
Human  Race,  from  the  German  of  Dr.  L.  Buchner.  By 
W.  S.  Daly,  Assistant-Sec.  Geological  Society,  London.  &c. 

New  Edition  of  Jukes's  Manual  of  Geology.  Edited 
by  Archibald  Geikie,  F.G.S.,  &c. 

Introductory  Text -book  of  Meteorology,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools  and  Private  Students.  By  Alexander  Buchan, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.E. 

The. Heavens.  By  Amedde  Guillemin.  Edited  by  J. 
Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.A.S.     New  Edition. 

The  Earth,  being  a  Descriptive  History  of  the  Pheno- 
mena -and  the  Life  of  the  Globe. 

Geology.  By  E.  Phillips,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Geology,  Oxford. 

Spectrum  Analysis,  familiarly  explained  by  Dr.  H. 
Schellen.  Translated  from  the  German.  Edited  with 
Notes,  by  William  Huggins. 

The  Sun,     By  Richard  A,  Proctor,  B.A.,  F.R.A.S. 

The  Sun.  By  Balfour  Stewart,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  J. 
Norman  Lockyer,  F.R.S. 

A  Treatise  on  Magnetism.  By  G.  B.  Airy,  Astronomer 
Royal. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science.  Edited  by  G.  Farrer  Rodwell. 
The  Haydn  Series. 

The  Metallurgy  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Mercury.  By 
John  Percy,  ED,  F.R.S. 

Admiralty  Manual  of  Scientific  Enquiry.  Edited-by 
Sir  J.  F.  Herschel  and  Robert  Main,  M.A. 

The  Student's  Elements  of  Geology.  By  Sir  Charles 
Lyell,  Bart.,  F.R.S. 

Handbook  of  Physics.     By  William  Rossiter,  F.R.A.S. 

The  Essentials  of  Geometry,  Plane  and  Solid.  By  J. 
R.  Morrell,  formerly  Inspector  of  Schools. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Physics.  By  Balfour  Stewart, 
LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

Key  to  Algebra,  for  Colleges  and  Scnools.  By  I.  Tod- 
hunter,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Amory,  R.,  Experiments  upon  the  Physiological  Ac- 
tion of  Bromide  of  Potassium  and  Ammonium  (as  deter- 
mined on  Man  and  Lower  Animals). 

Barclay,  A.  W.,  Manual  of  Medical  Diagnosis.  3rd  edit. 

Duncan,  J.  Matthews,  On  the  Mortality  of  Child-bed, 
and  Maternity  Hospitals. 

Fergusson,  Sir  William,  A  System  of  Practical  Surgery. 
5th  edit. 

Foote,  E.  B.,  Plain  Homo  Talk  about  the  Human 
System. 

Gee,  Samuel,  Auscultation  and  Percussion,  together 
with  the  other  Methods  of  Physical  Examination  of  the 
Chest. 

Hill,  Berkeley,  Treatment  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded. 
Illustrated  by  Observations  made  at  the  Seat  of  War. 

Hutchison,  J.  C,  A  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene, for  Educational  Institutions  and  General  Readers. 

Moffit,  A  Staff  Surgeon,  A  Manual  of  Instruction  for 
Attendants  on  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War. 

Moynier  and  Appia,  MM.,  Help  for  Sick  and  Wounded. 
Translated  by  John  Furley. 

Myer,  Arthur  B.  R.,  On  the  Etiology  and  Prevalence  of 
Diseases  of  the  Heart  among  Soldiers  ;  The  "  Alexander  " 
Prize  Essay. 

Ward,  T.,  First  Grade  in  Inorganic  Chemistry. 


Storer,  F.  A.,  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Quantitative  Chemical 
Analysis. 

Snelling,  T.  G.,  Relaxation  of  the  Pelvic  Symphyses 
during  Pregnancy  and  Parturition. 

Baird,  S.  F.,  Cassi,  J.,  and  Lawrence,  G.  M.,  The  Birds 
of  North  America.  With  an  Atlas  of  100  Plates.  2  vols. 
Royal  4to,  pp.  lvi. 

Lunatic  Asylums  (Ireland).     19th  Annual  Report.  8vo. 

Public  Health.     12th  Annual  Report.     8vo. 

Prisons  (Ireland) .     48th  Annual  Report.     8vo. 

Workshops  Regulation  Act,  Return  relating  to. 

Berwick,  George,  The  Forces  of  the  Universe. 

Flower,  W.  H.,  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia. 

Freeman,  A.,  Solar  Fictions  :  Inquiry  into  the  Re- 
ceived Astronomical  Doctrines  and  Popular  Opinions  con- 
cerning the  Sun. 

Ponton,  Mungo,  Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes. 

Yellow  Fever  has  effected  a  footing  on  Governor 
Island,  near  New  York. 


The  old  Birmingham  students  are  to  dine  together  on 
the  8th  inst. 


A  capital  set  of  baths  for  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases 
is  about  to  be  erected  at  University  College  Hospital. 

Professor  John  Gamgee  thinks  the  new  disinfectant 
chloralum  will  be  very  useful  in  purifying  dairy 
utensils. 

Dr.  Parkes  and  Count  Dr.  Wollowicz  have  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Society  some  experiments  with  claret 
in  continuation  of  their  former  paper  on  alcohol. 


Boarding-out  pauper  children  seems  to  be  growing  in 
public  favour.  We  have,  in  all  directions,  heard  of  its 
success — nowhere  of  its  failure. 


Mr.  Canden,  of  Worcester,  is  to  preside  at  the  next 
annual  dinner  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  England. 


The  Dublin  Pathological  Society  has  announced  that 
the  subject  for  its  prize  medal  for  the  ensuing  year  wil 
be  "The  Diseases  and  Injuries  of  the  Spinal  Cord." 

The  profession  will  have  learned  with  much  regret  of 
Sir  R.  Murchison's  illness.  The  enquiries  of  the  Queen 
are  no  empty  compliments,  but  reflect  the  general  feeling 
of  the  public. 

Dr.  Jacoby,  of  New  York,  shows  that  the  mortality  in 

the  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital  in  that  city  is  enormous. 
In  the  former  the  rato  has  been  forty  deaths  to  sixty 
admissions. 

Professor  Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S.,  has  published 
for  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  a  catalogue  of  the  Der- 
matological  Museum,  which  lie  presented  to  that  body 
when  In-  endowed  so  munificently  the  chair  of  his  fa- 
vourite branch  of  medicine.  The  student  in  the  Huu- 
terian  Museum,  with  this  catalogue,  cannot  fail  to  learn 
inuch. 
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Dr.  Argyll  Robertson,  in  a  paper  read  at  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  drew  a  distinction  be- 
tween Albuminuric  Retinitis  and  Ursemic  Retinitis.  He 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  using  the  ophthalmoscope  as 
an  agent  of  diagnosis,  as  the  eye-affection  often  gave  the 
first  indication  of  kidney  diseases. 


Dr.  Tcrtox,  of  Wolverhampton,  recently  mentione  d 
the  case  of  a  girl,  aged  nineteen,  who  died  from  tympani- 
tic distension  of  the  abdomen  in  sixteen  hours.  On  post- 
a  examination,  the  stomach  was  found  extending 
from  the  level  of  the  nipples  to  midway  between  umbili- 
cus and  pubes.  On  allowing  the  gaseous  contents  of  the 
organ  to  escape,  it  was  found  to  contain  a  mass  of  black 
odourless,  homogeneous  matter,  of  about  the  consistence 
'of  putty,  which  was  found  on  removal,  to  weigh  .seven  and 
a  half  pounds.  There  wa3  neither  peritonitis  nor  ob- 
struction. 

Dr.  Balthazar  Foster  recently  showed  at  the 
Medical  Association  of  Birmingham,  on  Nov.  10th,  a 
heart  in  which  both  the  right  and  left  auricula-ventri- 
cular orifices  were  narrowed  by  endocardial  inflammation. 
The  patient  had  been  admitted  into  hospital  with  well 
marked  signs  of  mitral  obstructive  disease.  The  murmur 
at  the  apes  was  purely  presystolic  A  few  days  before 
death,  a  murmur  preceding  the  first  sound  was  detected 
at  the  right  edge  of  the  sternum,  and  tricuspid  obstruc- 
tion was  diagnosed.  The post-iiiortem  examination  showed 
a  funnel-shaped  mitral  valve,  with  an  orifice  only  admit- 
ting a  goose-quill.  The  tricuspid  orifice  only  allowed 
the  top  of  the  little  finger  to  pass  ;  the  segments  of  the 
valve  were  agglutinated,  and  the  edges  of  the  orifice 
studded  with  recent  vegetations. 


The  argument  that  it  is  not  indecent  for  female  medi- 
cal students  to  study  anatomy  and  surgery  side  by  side 
with  males  because  female  nurses  discharge  their  duties 
under  similar  circumstances,  seems  to  us  a  lam3  and  im- 
potent conclusion.  Even  indecency  is  relative,  and  that 
which  would  be  a  matter  of  course  in  one  class  would  be 
highly  objectionable  in  another. 

a  matter  of  fact,  female  nurses  do  not  voluntarily 
put  themselves  in  the  way  of  indelicate  objects  when 
male  students  are  in  the  way. 

In  ward  visiting  nurses  should,  and  usually  do,  stand 
aloof  from  the  sight  of  indecent  objects,  which  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  them  to  avoid  if  they  were  surgeons 
instead  of  nurses. 

But,  we  submit,  that  that  duty  which  would  not  be  so 
indecent  as  to  forbid  a  nurse  undertaking,  might  well  be 
objectionable  in  a  young  lady,  who  hopes  and  expects  to 
hold  the  position  of  a  lady  and  to  practice  a  learned  pro- 
D.  There  are  many  things  which  a  servant  may  do 
without  disgracing  herself,  but  which  the  mistress  might 
not,  and  we,  therefore,  hold  that  there  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween hospital  nursing  and  lady  doctoring. 

The  Journal  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association 
called  attention  last  week  to  a  project  for  the  appointment 
of  an  officer  in  whom  the  contract  of  the  supply  of  medi- 
cines to  all  Irish  Unions  should  be  reposed,  decided  on 
by  the  Irish  Poor-law  Commisssioners,  and  to  a  sealed 
order,  issued  by  them  for  the  regulation  of  the  aysteni 


under  which  the  functions  of  that  officer  shall  be  ad- 
ministered. 

A  "  Poor-law  Unions  Apothecary,"  possessingthe  licence 
of  the  Hall,  is  to  be  appointed  at  a  salary  of  j£500  a  year, 
with  a  residence,  and  whatever  assistance  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

He  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  Ireland,  they  being  furnished  by 
the  Commissioners  with  a  list  of  candidates  and  their 
testimonials,  and  it  will  be  his  business  to  "  contract  for, 
or  purchase,  the  supplies  estimated  to  be  required,  of 
the  best  quality  and  at  the  cheapest  rate  for  which  they 
can  be  obtained." 

In  the  Circular,  which  accompanies  the  order,  the  Com- 
missioners explain  the  reasons  which  have  led  them  to 
make  this  appointment — Firstly,  on  the  ground  of  econo- 
my. They  state  that  "  great  profits  ■  are  made  by  the 
contractors,  and  that  inasmuch  as  the  existing  expendi- 
ture in  drugs,  in  the  Irish  Poor-law,  is  £32,000  a-year, 
and  the  probable  expense  of  the  central  depot  not  more 
than  £1,500,  a  considerable  saving  may  result.  Secondly: 
They  desire  to  secure  to  medical  officers  the  means  of 
using  medicines  on  which  they  can  rely. 

The  Journal  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association  expresses  its 
entire  approval  of  the  course  the  Commissioners  have  taken 
to  remedy  the  most  scandalous  abuse  which  existed  in  the 
Medical  Charities'  system  of  Ireland.  Every  one  will 
agree  with  acclamation,  that  it  wa3  a  simple  duty  for  the 
Commissioners  to  take  the  matter  into  their  own  hands, 
and  that  neither  the  contractors  or  the  Boards  of  Guardians 
are  worthy  of  the  slightest  consideration  in  the  matter, 
and,  if  fault  be  found  with  the  sealed  order,  it  will  much 
more  probably  be  with  its  consideration  to  guardians  than 
with  its  decisive  and  sweeping  character. 

In  two  respects,  indeed,  the  order  seems  open  to 
question.  The  function  of  the  Poor-law  Unions  Apothe- 
cary introduces,  it  thinks,  a  new  and  commercially 
unfair  principle  into  a  branch  of  the  public  service 
He  is  to  supersede  all  contractors,  and  to  deal  directly 
with  the  large  wholesale  houses. 

It  is  a  wrong  principle  for  the  public  to  save  money 
by  absorbing  the  legitimate  profits  of  traders.  It  is 
enough  for  a  Government  department  to  make  sure 
that  those  profits  are  reasonable,  and  that  the  article  sup-v 
plied  is  genuine,  without  constituting  itself  buyer  and 
seller  to  those  over  whom  it  has  control. 

Moreover,  the  purchasing  of  drugs  on  so  great  a  scale 
will  afford  a  lasting  temptation  to  those  abuses  which  may 
be  expected  to  creep  into  such  a  system.  The  distribu- 
tion of  much  money  and  many  favours  will  be  in  the 
hands  of  one  man,  and  his  responsibility  not  clearly  de- . 
fined,  and  a  little  laxity  of  supervision,  may,  at  any  time, 
produce  as  great  evils  as  those  for  which  we  are  seeking 
a  remedy. 

It  would  have  been  a  safer  and,  apparently,  more  dip- 
lomatic course  to  confine  tne  functions  of  the  Poor-law 
Apothecary  simply  to  determining  the  purity  of  the  drugs, 
and  the  propriety  of  their  prices,  leaving  the  purchase 
and  payment  between  individual  contractors  and  Board 
of  Guardians. 

The  other  point  which  appears  objectionable  in  the 
scheme  is  the  placing  of  the  appointment  of  Poor-law 
Apothecary  in  the  hands  of  the  Boards  of  Guardians. 
It    is    quite    plain   that   the    intellectual    and    social 
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material  of  which  Boards  of  Guardians  are  made  is  quite 
unfit  to  pronounce  judgment  on  any  such  point. 

They  will  appoint  a  candidate  because  they  have 
seen  his  name  in  the  papers,  no  matter  in  what  form  ; 
or  because  he  pesters  them  with  circulars  and  testi- 
monials; or  because  he  is  of  some  favoured  religion, 
or  politics  ;  or  for  any  other  reason  which  has 
nothing  to  say  to  his  fitness ;  but  they  will  not  ap- 
point him  because  he  is  learned,  or  industrious,  or 
business-like,  or  experienced,  or  honest,  or  for  the  po- 
session  of  any  quality  which  might  make  him  a  good 
officer. 

The  election  will  be  carried  by  the  biggest  bundle  of 
testimonials,  and  the  most  persistent  private  ear-wigging, 
and  the  result  will  be  a  thoroughly  stupid,  inefficient 
officer,  and  "  confusion  worse  confounded." 


SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh. — The  Town  Council  by  a  large  majority, 
have  elected  Lord  Gifford  one  of  the  Senators  of  the  College 
of  Justice,  and  Mr.  W.  Chambers,  late  Lord  Provost,  cura- 
tor of  the  University  in  room  of  Mr.  Russell  and  the  late 
Mr.  Fyfe. 

Royal  Medical  Society. — Edwin  Hinchcliff,  M.D., 
Alexander  Macdougall,  M.B.,  I.  Muir  Howie,  and  William 
Livesay,  have  been  elected  presidents  of  this  Society. 

The  University  authorities  have  give  notice,  that  in  future 
any  offence  committed  by  a  student  leading  to  conviction 
in  a  police  court,  will  be  treated  as  a  university  offence, 
and  punished  accordingly.  This  tardy  exhibition  of  common 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  Senatus,  will,  we  trust,  prevent  a 
repetition  of  the  disgraceful  "  rows  *  the  Edinburgh  stu- 
dents were  so  fond  of  indulging  in  This  session  the  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  various  faculties,  is  greater  than  in 
any  year  since  1832. 

Glasgow. — The  increase  of  relapsing  fever  has  necessi- 
tated a  large  increase  in  the  accommodation  for  fever 
patients. 

Dr.  Alexander  Wood  reports,  "  1.  That  the  Heriot, 
the  Talla,  and  St.  Mary's  Loch  all  afford  water  of  a  quality 
suitable  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required  in  a 
town.  2.  That  the  Heriot  is  a  better  water  for  general 
domestic  use  than  the  Talla.  3.  That  the  spring  water  of 
the  Heriot  and  the  Talla  is  superior  to  the  lake  water  of 
St.  Mary's.  4.  That  the  construction  of  the  necessary 
ponds  for  storing  the  produce  of  these  springs  would  go  far 
to  deprive  them  of  any  superiority  which  they  at  present 
possess,  and  would  certainly  render  the  water  supplied  from 
such  ponds  inferior  in  some  respects  to  that  obtained  from 
the  natural  lake.  5.  That  the  analysis  of  the  water  of  St. 
Mary's  Loch  shows  it  to  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the 
salts  of  lime  to  remove  all  fear  of  the  danger  suggested  in 
the  letter  of  '  A  Physician '  especially  when  the  copiousness 
of  the  supply  of  these  salts  from  other  sources  is  considered 
(5.  That,  under  these  circumstances,  it  appears  to  mo  that 
the  water  procurable  from  any  one  of  the  three  sources  of 
supply  being  suitable,  the  trustees  should  be  guided  in  the 
selection  by  the  questions  of  quantity,  engineering  diffi- 
culties, and  comparative  expense,  and  not  by  the  opinion 
of  any  physician.  7.  That  the  present  supply  of  water  in 
Ivlinburgh  is  manifestly  insufficient,  and  that  the  poorer 
classes  especially  are  not  receiving  enough  to  maintain  them 
in  a  healthy  state.  8.  That  should  any  epidemic  disease 
appear  among  us,  they  will  be  less  able  on  this  account  to 
resist  contagion,  or  to  bear  up  against  diseaso  if  attacked." 

Dr.  Littlejoiin,  says,"  The  water  of  St.  Mary's  Loch  is  a 
very  pure,  and  in  my  opinion,  a  wholesome  water.  It  is  re- 
markably free  from  organic  contamination— the  importance 


of  which  in  the  production  of  disease  has  only  been  satis- 
factorily established  of  late  years  ;  and  while  on  a  par  in 
this  respect  with  the  Loch  Katrine  water,  it  possesses  this 
advantage  that  its  proportion  of  saline  ingredients  is  larger, 
and  therefore  that  it  is  still  less  likely  to  act  injuriously  on 
the  leaden  pipes  used  in  its  transmission,  or  on  the  cisterns 
in  which  it  must  be  stored  by  the  inhabitants.  Its  waters 
are  not  stagnant.  They  present  a  large  surface  to  the  pure 
air  of  a  strictly  pastoral  region,  and  while  several  stream- 
lets enter  it,  the  Yarrow  leaves  it.  As  engineers  and 
chemists  have  again  and  again  pointed  out,  it  possesses  as 
a  natural  reservoir  great  advantages  over  all  artificial  col- 
lections of  water  secured  by  earthy  embankments,  such  as 
are  contemplated  in  all  the  other  proposed  schemes,  and 
from  the  slight  variations  in  the  level  of  its  surface  in  the 
driest  seasons,  it  also  contrasts  favourably  with  natural 
reservoirs,  such  as  those  of  our  present  water  supply,  which 
have  been  empty  for  months,  and  exposed  to  the  disinte- 
grating action  of  the  air  and  sun." 


COMPOSITION  AND    QUALITY  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN 
WATERS  IN  NOVEMBER,  1870. 
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10-23 

0050 

0091 

0-005 

149 

3-4 

West  Middlesex    . . 

18-57 

0-039 

0110 

0-002 

14-6 

3  6 

Southwark    and 
Vauxhall 

|  10-60 

0  053 

0  091 

0  004 

14-9 

35 

19-27 

0050 

0-110 

0-004 

14-9 

3-5 

10-10 

0-064 

0.091 

0  005 

14-2 

35 

Othee  Companies. 

26-60 

0-004 

0-175 

o-ooo 

20-0 

5-G 

New  Riv«r       . . 

19  03 

0018 

0110 

o-ooo 

14-6 

33 

East  London   . .     . .  j 

18-23     1 

0-014     j 

0-110  j  0-004  | 

14-8 

3-4 

Note. — The  amount  of  oxygen  required  to  oxydise  the  organic 
matter,  nitrites,  &c,  is  determined  by  a  standard  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potash  acting  for  three  hours  ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  metro- 
politan waters  the  quantity  of  organic  matter  is  about  eight  times  the 
amount  of  oxygen  required  by  it. 

The  water  was  found  to  be  clear  and  nearly  colourless  in  all  cases. 

The  average  quantity  of  water  supplied  daily  to  the  metropolis 
daring  the  preceding  month  was,  according  to  the  returns  of  the, Water 
Companies  to  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Health,  104,07-1,197 
gallons ;  and  the  number  of  houses  supplied  was  482,565.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  32-4  gallons  per  head  of  the  population  daily.  The  last 
official  return  from  Paris  stated  that  the  averago  daily  supply  per  head 
of  the  population  was  293  gallons;  but  this  include!  the  water  used  for 
the  public  fountains,  ami  for  the  ornamental  waters  in  the  Bois  de 
Vincennos  and  the  Bois  de  Boulogne . 


LOCK  HOSPITALS. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OF  Till:    Ml.DIiU,   HUH   AND   CIRCULAR 

Sir, — May  I  ask  for  a  space  in  your  paper  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  public  on  tho  important  aud,  nt  tho  present  mo- 
ment, somewhat  ongrossing  subject  of  Lock  Hospitals  ?  The 
iiiiin-i'ssion  on  the  minds  of  00*117.  I  belieYs,  is,  that  they  can 
only  1)0  looked  upon  as  a  moans  of  aggravating  tho  socj;il  <vil 
already  too  glaringly  and  unbluBhingly  paraded  in  most  of  our 
towns  ;  whereas,  properly  managed,  tho  very  opposite  result 
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may  be  and,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  is  attained.  I 
took  the  matronship  of  the  hospital  from  which  I  am  now 
writing,  about  six  weeks  ago,  with  a  view  to  help  on  reform. 
Though  I  was  sanguine  that  something  might  be  done,  I  am 
amazed  to  see  what  a  field  of  rich  and  hopeful  labour  it  pre- 
sents to  those  who  have  the  love  of  souls  at  heart.  If  a  few 
of  the  many  devoted  ladies  in  our  land  would  direct  their  at- 
tention to  this  neglected  portion  of  God's  vineyard,  very  much 
might  be  done,  with  His  blessing,  among  these  poor  women, 
who,  but  for  these  institutions,  would  remain  quite  out  of 
reach.  Here,  they  are  clean,  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  in 
clean  clothing,  shut  in  from  the  possibility  of  getting  strong 
drink,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  listen  to  the  advice  given 
by  the  Chaplain,  myself,  or  others  ;  and  this  is  not  all — the 
very  young,  after  a  course  of  a  few  weeks  or  months  of  sin, 
being  brought  in  here,  may  be  reclaimed,  their  downward 
course  stopped  almost  at  the  outset  ;  some  are  restored  to 
their  parents ;  others  sent  to  homes,  as  the  case  requires  ; 
some — many,  indeed— will  obstinately  return  to  their  sin,  and 
we  can  only  pray  that  God  will  have  mercy  on  them  at  last. 
In  this  hospital  an  excellent  system  is  adopted,  of  separating 
those  willing  to  turn  from  their  evil  course  from  those  har- 
dened and  determined  to  continue  in  it.  The  simple  tale  of 
one  of  these  children  (which  many  of  them  are)  is  briefly  this 
— Being  in  a  small  place  of  service,  having  been  placed  there 
bj  her  mother,  she  wished  to  get  something  better  ;  fearing 
to  tell  her  parents  of  her  intention,  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
get  a  lodging,  when  she  left  that  service,  till  she  got  what  she 
wanted.  The  poor  girl  went,  unwittingly,  to  a  house  of  ill- 
fame — a  month  after  she  was  brought  in  here,  and  will  be 
placed,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  a  Refuge,  having  been  recon- 
ciled to  her  distressed  parents. 

This  is  only  one  case  of  many.  This  very  day,  a  young 
girl  has  asked  me  to  be  sent  back  to  her  friends  instead  of 
going  where  she  came  from,  desiring  to  renounce  her  evil 
course.  I  will  not  intrude  further  on  your  space,  but  will 
only  add  I  am  willing  to  give  any  further  information  to  those 
really  interested,  if  you  will  kindly  allow  letters  to  be  for- 
warded to  me  from  your  office.  I  must  ask  that  no  letters 
will  be  written  from  idle  curiosity,  and  that  all  shall  be  as 
concise  as  possible. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Matrox. 


TO  THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   MEDICAL   PRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — In  the  review  of  my  "  Manual  of  Qualitative  Analy- 
sis," which  appeared  in  the  Press  of  November  23rd,  the  Re- 
viewer, after  expressing  his  opinion  that  my  work  is  better 
adapted  for  cramming  students  than  that  of  Fresenius  or  the 
Giessen  Outlines,  adds  "A  student  enters  a  government  school 
with  the  intention  of  passing  an  excellent  examination  after 
devoting  a  few  sessions  to  the  study  of  a  gigantic  science,  and 
he  is  generally  successful  in  it  if  he  has  any  amount  of  ability. 
But  is  this  all  ?  Do  these  young  men  represent  those  that  in 
their  day  are  to  bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  their  respective 
sciences  ?  We  opine  not.  As  regards  the  workers  in  science, 
the  crammed  examination  system  has  been  an  utter  failure." 

As  the  Reviewer  evidently  makes  my  book  and  its  author 
responsible  for  the  failure,  as  he  thinks,  of  chemical  education 
in  a  government  school,  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  his  statement.  "  Very  few  of  the  laboratory 
students  of  the  College  of  Science,  Dublin,  undergo  an  ex- 
amination, very  few  even  ask  for  a  certificate  of  attendance, 
the  majority  of  the  students  are  the  owners  of,  or  employees 
in,  some  kind  of  chemical  establishment  or  manufactory,  and 
they  come  to  get  a  knowledge  of  practical  chemistry  iu  order 
that  they  may  carry  on  their  business  operations  more  suc- 
cessfully. Many  of  them  cannot  even  afford  the  time  to  at- 
tend one  session,  much  less  the  two  or  three  sessions  the 
Reviewer  talks  about.  Some  of  those  living  in  Dublin  or  its 
neighbourhood  can  only  afford  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  or  two 
or  three  days  in  the  week.  But,  even  with  the  short  time 
that  the  majority  of  the  students  have  been  able  to  give,  their 
labours,  as  regards  the  advancement  of  pure  science,  have  not 
been  altogether  barren  ;  they  have  contributed  papers  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  the  Chemical  Society  of  London, 
the  British  Association,  the  Institute  of  Civil  Engineers, 
London  (the  Institute  awarded  the  author  of  the  paper  the 
Telford  Medal  and  the  Telford  Prize  of  Books  for  his  contri- 
bution), the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  the  Chemical  Xeics,  the 
Technologist,  the  Agricultural  Eeview,  &c.  ;  and  if  your  Re- 
viewer will  take  up  such  a  work  as  the  French  one,  by  Pelouze 


and  Fremy,  he  will  find  some  of  these  students  quoted  as  autho- 
rities on  the  subjects  on  which  they  have  written  ;  or,  if  he 
will  look  over  the  French  "  Chemical  Dictionary,"  which  he  is 
at  present  reviewing,  he  will  find  in  one  article  out  of  the  few 
papers  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  for  further  information, 
that  two  of  these  were  the  contribution  of  my  students.  I 
may  add  that  five  have  been  engaged  by  eminent  chemists  in 
London  to  perform  analysis,  and  assist  them  in  performing 
original  researches  ;  one  has  been  appointed  Professor  of 
Chemistry  hi  one  of  our  most  important  colonies  ;  one  is  the 
part  editor  of  a  London  chemical  journal ;  and  two  have 
started  a  chemical  manufactory  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, which  has  been  highly  successful.  This  may  not  be  very 
much  ;  but  a  great  part  has  beeji  accomplished  by  evening 
students,  and  I  shall  be  obliged  if  your  Reviewer,  or  any  other 
person,  will  point  out  evening  students  in  any  laboratory  in 
England  or  elsewhere  who  have  accomplished  so  much. 
I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

Robert  Galloway. 
Royal  College  of  Science,  Dublin, 
December  2nd,  1870. 


,    CAUSE  OF  GONORRHCEA. 

Prof.  W.  A.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  in  his  "Lec- 
tures on  Venereal  Diseases,"  asserts  his  belief,  which  he 
supports  by  cases,  that  gonorrhoea  may  be  introduced 
either  by  the  virus  of  hard  chancre,  or  by  the  virus  of  soft 
chancre,  when  the  chancrous  matter  has  been  deposited  for 
a  certain  length  of  time  upon  the  mucous  surface,  without 
any  abrasion  being  present,  or  without  any  chancre  follow- 
ing. Vaginitis  and  urethritis  may  be  induced  by  other 
causes,  but  true  gonorrhoea  owes  its  origin  to  the  contagion 
of  chancrous  pus  alone.  He  also  believes  that  the  gonor- 
rhoea induced  by  the  matter  of  a  hard  chancre  will  be 
followed  by  and  may  impart  constitutional  syphilis,  just 
as  if  a  chancre  had  been  present.  Dr.  Hammond's  opinions 
in  tfyis  respect  coincide  with  those  of  Hunter.  The  ex- 
periment of  Ricord  appeared  to  have  finally  decided  the 
question  that  gonorrhoea  was  incapable  of  producing 
syphilis,  and  that  they  were  totally  different  disorders. 
But  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Hammond  are  : 

"  1st.  That  the  vims  of  an  infecting  chancre,  when  de- 
posited on  a  secreting  mucous  surface  upon  which  there  is 
no  solution  of  continuity,  may  give  rise  to  gonorrhoea  un- 
attended by  chancre,  but  which  is  syphilitic  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  capable  of  producing  constitutional  disease. 

li  2nd.  The  matter  of  such  a  gonorrhoea  is  capable  of 
causing  an  infecting  chancre,  either  by  natural  or  arti- 
ficial inoculation,  which  chancre  is  followed  by  constitu- 
tional syphilis." 

Similar  propositions  are  made  about  soft  sores. 

The  observations  and  practical  remarks  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
of  Dublin,  which  we-lately  published  in  this  journal,  con- 
firm very  much  these  observations.  His  experiments  prove 
that  the  product  of  inoculation  from  a  vaginal  discharge 
in  a  constitutionally-infected  woman  is  the  characteristic 
pustule  and  non-infecting  chancroid  sore,  which  is  capable 
of  propagation  in  this  form  from  one  individual  to 
another  ;  indeed,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  contact  with 
a  gonorrhceal  or  vaginal  discharge  in  a  case  of  constitu- 
tional infection  may  produce  a  gonorrhoea  or  a  soft  sore  if 
there  was  any  abrasion  of  surface.  Thus,  a  soft  sore  is 
not  very  unusually  associated  with  gonorrhoea  derived 
from  the  one  contact  ;  but  the  conception  of  gonorrhoea 
and  a  hard  sore  is  very  rare  indeed.  The  subject  is  daily 
becoming  a  more  important  one,  and  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Morgan,  in  Dublin,  confirming  by  direct  experiment 
the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hammond,  of  New  York,  are  entitled 
to  careful  consideration. 


Charity  Organization  Society.  — An  influential  meeting 
was  held  at  the  Vestry-hall,  Piccadilly,  on  Wednesday  last, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — "That  it  is  ex- 
pedient to  form  in  the  Poor-law  Union  of  St.  James,  West- 
minster, a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  charitable 
relief  and  repressing  mendicity. 
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Adipose  Deposits  in  the  Omentum  and  Abdominal  Walls  of 
Woman  as  a  Source  of  Error  in  Diagnosis. 

Dr.  Geo.  Pepper  read  a  paper  on  this  subject  before  the 
Philadelphia  Obstetrical  Society  and  related  three  illustrative 
cases. 

All  three  patients  had  experienced  considerable  anxiety  at 
the  occurrence,  and  in  two  instances  they  firmly  believed  them- 
selves pregnant,  so  that  one  of  them  even  had  engaged  her 
accoucheur.  The  third  fancied  herself  the  victim  of  ovarian 
disease,  and  was  beginning  to  fail  in  health,  owing  to  the  ever- 
present  dread  this  thought  inspired.  In  the  first  case,  the  ex- 
cessive deposition  of  fat  took  place  at  the  termination  of  the 
menstrual  life,  and  after  an  exhausting  uterine  haemorrhage 
had  been  checked  ;  in  the  second,  after  the  cure  of  a  profuse 
purulent  uterine  and  vaginal  discharge  ;  whilst  in  the  third, 
after  a  rather  unusually  abrupt  cessation  of  the  catamenia.  In 
all,  some  accustomed  discharge  had  ceased  ;  and  in  all  the  de- 
position of  fat  took  place  principally  in  the  abdominal  walls, 
and  probably  in  the  omentum  and  various  tissues  of  the  abdo- 
men and  pelvis,  without  materially  implicating  other  portions 
of  the  body.  It  appears  improbable  that,  in  any  or  each  of 
these  three  cases,  the  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  could  have 
been  merely  an  accidental  concomitant,  for  it  so  promptly 
followed  the  cessation  of  the  habitual  discharge,  and  continued 
to  increase  so  regularly  for  a  time,  and  yet  came  to  a  stand- 
still, or  diminished,  without  any  material  aid  from  treatment. 

"The  diagnosis  of  these  conditions,"  Dr.  P.  remarks, 
"should  be  made  only  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
history,  and  a  thorough  physical  examination  of  the  patient  ; 
for  only  by  such  a  combination  can  an  intelligent  opinion  be 
formed.  The  fact  pf  a  recent  suppression  of  the  menses,  or  of 
some  other  habitual  discharge,  and,  coincidently  with  this,  the 
abdominal  enlargement,  must  strongly  direct  suspicion,  especi- 
ally if  from  her  age,  or  other  circumstances,  it  would  appear 
improbable  that  the  woman  had  conceived.  As  a  rule,  the 
more  profuse  the  discharge  has  been,  and  the  more  sudden  the 
cessation,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  will  be  the  de- 
posit of  adipose  tissue,  and  the  more  profound  the  psychical 
impression  on  the  patient." — American  Journ.  Obstetrics. 

Ovarian  Tumour;  two  Pregnancies  during  its  Existence! 
Extirpation ;  Eecovery,  and  third  Pregnancy  following. 

Dr.  A.  B.  Crosby  records  (Michigan  Univ.  Med.  Journ.)  an 
interesting  case  of  this,  the  subject  of  which  was  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  commenced  to  menstruate  at  sixteen,  and  was 
married  at  twenty-five.  Two  months  after  marriage  menstrua- 
tion ceased. 

Two  months  subsequently  there  was  evident  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen,  which  attracted  little  attention,  because  the  pa- 
tient was  suffering  from  nausea.  Six  months  after  marriage 
there  existed  marked  pain  in  the  right  iliac  region.  The  abdo- 
men was  very  prominent,  and  just  below  the  umbilicus  mea- 
sured forty-two  inches.  The  usual  signs  of  pregnancy  existed, 
and  it  was  supposed  to  be  complicated  with  ascites.  At  full 
term  she  was  delivered  of  a  healthy  boy.  After  confinement 
the  abdomen  only  slightly  diminished  in  size.  Six  months 
after  the  birth  ojf  her  child  paracentesis  abdominis  was  per- 
formed, and  thirty- five  rounds  of  a  slightly  amber-coloured 
fluid  removed.  A  small,  solid  tumour,  the  size  of  a  hen 
could  now  be  detected,  A  month  later  Prof.  D.  Crosby  saw 
the  patient  and  diagnosticated  ovarian  dropsy.  One  month 
after  this  (June,  1868)  the  patient  again  became  pregnant.  In 
January,  1864,  she  was  tapped,  and  in  March  was  delivered  of 
a  healthy  girl. 

On  the  15th  of  June  following  she  was  again  tapped,  after 
which,  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  pint  bowl  could  be  felt  in 
the  left  iliac  region. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  nine  months  after  the  last  tap- 
ping the  tumour  increased  rapidly  in  si/.i\  and  the  patient  de- 
sired its  removal  ;  which  operation  was  performed  Mareh 
1865.     On  September  1st,  I860,  she  was  delivered  of  a  living, 
healthy,  male  child,  after  a  natural  labour. 

Quinine  Manufacture. 

The  Madras  QuarUfay  Journal  of  M  ■  ,  has  pub- 

lished  a  number  of  official  documents  bearing  upon  the  manufac- 
ture of  nuinineat  the  governmentplantatioiis  The 


superintendent  of  the  plantation  gives  the  number  of  cinchona 
trees  planted  as  1,200,000.  He  proposes  to  extract  from  the 
bark  of  the  prunings  and  trimming  the  alkaloid  in  its  amorphous 
state,  and  to  issue  the  same  to  the  Inspector-general  of  Hospi- 
tals until  such  time  as  practice  in  the  manufacture  shall  enable 
the  separation  and  crystallization  of  quinine.  Such  great  plan- 
tations, kept  up  at  government  expense,  cannot  fail  in  time  not 
only  to  insure  a  sufficient  supply  of  this  e33ential  drug,  but 
also  to  materially  reduce  its  price. 

The  Liver  the  Seat  of  Formation  of  Urea. 

The  latest  researches  upon  the  place  of  origin  of  urea,  and 
especially  the  beautiful  experiments  of  M.  Grehant,  have 
demonstrated  that  the  kidneys  are  by  no  means  secretorj',  but 
purely  excretory,  organs  for  urea.  Dr.  Cyon,  in  the  last  num- 
ber of  the  Ccntralblhtt,  publishes  a  few  facts  in  the  form  of  a 
provisional  communication,  to  show  that  it  is  probably  pro- 
duced at  the  liver.  The  plan  of  experimentation  adopted  (in 
common  with  M.  Istomin)  was  as  follows  :  The  whole  of  the 
blood  was  abstracted  from  the  carotid  of  a  dog,  and  a  portion, 
after  being  defibrinated,  was  transmitted  by  means  of  mercurial 
pressure  through  the  liver.  Coincidently  three  canulse  were 
introduced— one  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  the  second  into 
the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  third  into  the  vena  porta.  The 
results  of  careful  analysis  showed  that  the  blood  which  had 
passed  through  the  liver  contained  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  urea  than  ordinary  arterial  blood.  In  one  experiment  100 
c.  c.  of  the  arterial  blood  when  defibrinated  contained  0"08 
grammes  of  urea ;  but,  after  having  been  passed  four  times 
through  the  liver,  the  same  quantity  contained  01 76  gramme. 

On  the  Application  of  Carbolic  Acid  a3  a  Local  Anassthetic 
in  Surgical  Operations.  By  J.  H.  Bill,  M.D.,  Surgeon  U.  S. 
Army. 

All  who  have  handled  this  substance  must  have  noticed  the 
tingling  sensation  (uot  unlike  that  produced  by  aconite)  in  the 
finger  tips  and  other  parts  touched  by  the  acid,  which  presently 
passes  into  n.  greater  or  less  anaesthesia.  On  trying  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  this  anaesthesia  wijh  an  ordinary  seethe- 
siometer  it  was  found  not  only  impossible  to  distinguish  two 
points,  however  widely  separated,  but  even  to  recognize  the 
presence  of  one. 

The  prick  of  .the  point  was  not  felt  at  all  as  pain,  nor  was 
an  incision  productive  of  uneasiness.  The  experiment  was, 
therefore,  extended  thus  : — The  radial  side  of  the  writer's  left 
forearm  was  covered  with  a  cloth  soaked  in  a  saturated  solu- 
tion for  a  half  hour,  then  a  streak  was  traced  over  the  course 
of  the  radial  artery  with  a  camel's  hair  brush  dipped  in  acid 
liquefied  by  one-twentieth  bulk  of  water.  This  streak  ex- 
tended from  the  styloid  process  to  near  the  elbow,  and,  after  a 
few  minutes,  was  rubbed  off.  An  incision  was  then  made  with 
a  common  scalpel  from  a  point  about  two  inches  above  the 
styloid  process  towards  the  internal  condyle  for  five  inches, 
occupying  as  near  as  possible  the  middle  of  the  streak  made 
with  the  brush,  and  extending  down  to  the  fascia  investing 
I  he  llexor  muscles  (superficial)  of  the  thumb  and  fingers,  bo 
that  at  its  lower  extremity  the  radial  artery  was  exposed,  and 
could  have  been  ligated.  This  incision  was  unattended  with 
pain,  save  where  nerves  distributed  to,  or  passing  over  the 
muscular  fascia?  were  pricked  or  divided,  and  even  m  this  ease 
the  pain  was    not   at   all  unbearable.      The  i 

.  and  the  Writer  would  have  been  uncou- 
scions  of  the  injury  save  from  the  sensation  communicated  to 
his  hand  holding  the  knife  as  it  was  drawn  through  the  tissues, 
This  observation  or  experiment  was  made  nearly  a  year  ago. 
It  was  applied  practically  at  once  to  all  minor  cutting  opera- 
tions. The  writer  has  not  incised  a  felon  or  bubo  since  with- 
out successfully  employing  this  method  for  preventing  or 
greatly  mitigating  pain.  Many  case  •  could  h  i  given— one  will 
suffice.  David  Harris,  of  Vancouver,  applied  with  his  a 
finger  of  the  loft  hand  highly  inflamed  from  a  felon,  theparta 
much  injured  by  burrowing  of  pus.  A  previous  felon  had 
been  treated  on  another  finger  a  few  month  before,  and  the  re- 
quisite incision  had  given  him  exquisite  pain  ;  the  patient, 
therefore,  appreh  I   Buffering  from  any  operation  on 

the  linger  now  di  d  for  chloroform.    However, 

the  linger  was  soaked  for  fifteen  minutes  in  warm  water  con- 
taining t  i.r.  c  percent  of  Carbolic  acid,  dried,  and  then  a  ; 

dippi  d  in  thi  "'  l'"! 

inied  incisions.   Tni  ■> ,  two  in  number,  were 

then    made,    using    a  thin    edged    scalpel    by  a   alow    sawing 
motion,  allowing  only  the  weight  of  the  Unite  t>>  make  the 
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Tin  •"  ottmai  ha3  collated  a  number  of 

cases  of  tetanus,  in  which  chloral  was  employed,  both  with 
and  without  benefit  Heroic  doses  of  opium  have  also  proved 
successful  in  this  disease.     L'V  M        lie  gives  the  ex- 

perience of  Dr.  Chazarin,  who  practised  for  seven  years  in  the 
French  colony  of  Senegal.  He  mentions  altogether  twenty- 
eight  cases,  twenty  of  which,  treated  by  various  means,  ter- 
minated in  death.  The  eight  others  were  submitted 
following  treatment  :— First  dav,  15  grains  of  gummy  extract 
of  opium  in  solution  ;  second  day,  22  grains  ;  third  day,  30 
grains ;  fourth  day,  37  grains  ;  fifth  day,  ij  grains  ;  and  so 
on,  increasing  the  dose  each  day  seven  grains  if  the  symptoms 
did  not  improve.  When  90  grains  were  reached,  the  doses 
were  diminished  in  the  same  ratio  from  day  to  day.  Of  these 
eight  patients  one  only  died,  and  this  in  consequence  of  fric- 
tions of  oil  of  turpentine  imprudently  undertaken  on  the  ad- 
advice  of  a  neighbour.  These  cases  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion, though  they  are  not  very  uncommon,  as  some  analogous 
ones  were  published  in  U Impartial?,  of  Florence,  in  the  year 
1868.  Quinine  was,  however,  in  these  latter  instances  added 
to  the  opium. 

Extract  of  Belladonna  in  Cbolera  Morbus.    By  W.  E. 
Whitehead,  M.D.,  Assistant- Surgeon   United    States  Army. 

Having  had  occasion  to  treat  several  cases  of  severe  at- 
tacks of  cholera  morbus  this  summer,  and,  after  complete 
failure  to  effectually  relieve  the  lirst  patient,  even  after  the 
use  of  free  doses  of  opium  for  forty-eight  or  more  hours,  I 
determined  to  use  the  solid  extract  of  belladonna  ;  conse- 
quently, I  ordered  for  the  patient  pills  containing  one-third 
to  a  grain  of  extract  of  belladonna  ;  one  pill  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours.  The  first  pill  relieved  the  sense  of  con- 
striction, or  knotty  pain  in  the  region  of  the  umbilicus,  and 
after  the  third  pill  had  been  taken  the  bowels  were  freely 
moved,  notwithstanding  several  purgative  draughrs  had  been 
taken  before  I  saw  the  patient,  without  effect. 

This  patient  (female)  took  two  grains  of  the  extract  alto- 
gether. Her  recovery  was  rapid  and  perfect ;  no  constipation, 
headache,  or  any  unpleasant  symptoms  remained,  as  is  very 
apt  to  be  the  case  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease  with  opium, 
or  its  alkaloids. 

The  result  in  each  of  -the  other  three  cases  (males),  treated 
from  the  first  with  the  solid  extract  of  belladonna,  was  the 
same  as  in  the  case  above  described,  only  that  the  recoveries 
were  more  rapid,  no  delay  having  been  caused  from  the  use 
of  other  remedies. 

It  has  been,  and  is  my  habit,  to  order  from  the  third  to 
one-half  of  a  grain  of  the  solid  extract  of  belladonna,  made 
into  as  small  a  pill  as  possible — this  sized  pill  to  be  taken 
every  four  hours  ;  to  be  continued  till  the  toxical  effects  of 
the  medicine  manifest  themselves,  or  till  relief  comes,  which 
latter  is  generally  the  case  long  before  the  former  are  mani 
fested. — Pacific  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
♦ 

Katun  says  it  is  stated  that  Prof.  J.  S.  Smith,  F.R.S.,  has 
been  appointed  to  succeed  the  late  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  .Royal  Commission  on  Scientific  Instruction  and  the 
Advancement  of  Science. 


cut.  The  patient  stated  that  he  had  suffered  no  pain,  or  not 
more  than  would  have  resulted  from  handling  the  parts.  The 
parts  healed  at  once.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary,  after  making 
an  incision  nearly  through  the  integument,  if"  sensibility  be- 
comes apparent,  to  brash  out  the  wound  made  with  some 
liquefied  acid  before  extending  the  incision  deeper.  This  was 
necessary  in  a  palmar  abscess  treated  by  this  method  without 
pain.  The  writer  has  excised  a  small  tumour  partly  by  this 
plan.  Buboes  have  been  operated  on  painlessly,  and  in  short, 
the  writer  can  recommend  the  plan  in  any  cutting  operation 
where  no  dissection  of  the  skin  is  involved*  and  where  all  the 
pain  results  from  the  cutting  of  the  skin.  It  is  hoped  that  it 
will  be  of  special  service  to  those  who  are  compelled  to  operate 
without  an  assistant  The  writer  was  thus  compelled  this 
summer  to  remove  from  his  right  hand,  by  an  incision  of  over 
two  inches  in  length,  a  large  wooden  splinter  which  had  been 
thrust  through  the  palmar  fascia,  and  had  lodged  under  the 
tendon  of  the  lumbricalls  |of  the  index  finger.  It  was  done 
without  pain,  save  where  a  nerve  was  divided.  The  incision 
healed  without  scar. 

These  facts,  which  the  writer  believes  he  is  the  first  to  point 
out,  have  theoretical  relations  of  great  interest  which  may  b»: 
discussed  in  a  future  paper.— A',,,-. rican  Journal 
Science. 

Tetanus. 


Mleiucal    gfefos* 


University  of  London. — The  following  is  a  list  of  the  candi- 
dates who  have  passed  the  recent  second  1I.B.  Examinations 
for  honours  : — 

MailUUUL— F  ■'  .hn,    (Scholarship  and 

gold  medal),  Kings  College  ;  *  Irvine,  James  Pearson,  B.  A., 
B.Sc.  (Gold  Medal),  and  Roberts,  Richard  Lawson,  University 
College.  —Second  Class  (equal):  Bruce,  J.  It,  M.A.,  Aberdeen. 
University  of  Aberdeen  ;  Burges-,  W.  ¥.  Richardson,  and 
De  Liefde,  John,  Guy's  Hospital ;  Pollard,  Frederick,  and 
Seaton,   Edward   Cox,   St.  Thomas's  Hospital.— Third 

:  Carter,   Charles  Henry,  B.A.,   and  Smith,    Richard 
Thomas,  University  College. 

Obstetric  Medicine.— F<rst  Class  :  Curaow,  John  (S 
ship  ami  Gold  Medal),  King's  College;  'Burgess,  Wm. 
Richardson  (Gold  MedaU  Guy's  Hospital;    Pollard,  Frederick, 
and   Seaton,   Edward  Cox,    St.    Thomis's  Hospital  ;  Carter, 
Charles  Henry,  University  College  :  De  Liefde,  John,    I 
Hospital. — S_  Irvine,  James  Pearson,  Uni . 

College  ;  Barnes,  Edgar  George,  St.  George's  Hospital,  —  . 
Class:     Smith,    Arthur   William,    Guy's   Hospital  ;    Smith, 
Richard  Thomas,  University  College. 

Forensic  Medicixk.  Bruce,  John  Mitchell 

(Scholarship  and  Gold  Medal).  University  of  Aberdeen  ;  Bur- 
gess, Wm.  Fred.  Richardson  (Gold  Medal),  Guy's  Hospital. 
Second  Class  (eqw>T)  .-  Irvin?,  James  Pearson,  University 
College  ;  Smith,  Arthur  William,  Guy's  Hospital.  —  Third 
—Carter,  Charles  Henry,  University  College  ;  Curnow, 
John,  King's  College  ;  Seaton,  Edward  Cox,  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital. 

At  the  remote  city  ot  Indianapolis  an  Academy  of  Sciences 
has  just  been  formed  under  the  presidency  of  Professor  E.  T. 
Cox.  The  exclusive  object  of  the  association  is  the  cultivation 
and  imparting  of  knowledge  of  the  natural  and  physical 
sciences.  Though  the  number  of  members  at  present  does  not 
appear  to  be  large,  it  will,  no  doubt,  like  most  other  things  in 
the  Far  West,  increase  rapidly.  We  |  Nature)  wish  all  success 
and  a  proper  future  to  this  the  youngest  society  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  natural  history. 

The  Census  of  1871. — The  Commissioners  for  the  census  of 
1871  for  Ireland  are  the  same  as  in  1661,  viz.:  Mr.  William 
Donelly,  Registrar-General  ;  Sir  William  Robert  Wilde, 
M.D.,  and  Mr.  George  W.  Abraham,  LL.D.  The  census  in 
England  will  be  taken  by  Major  Graham,  Registrar-General ; 
Dr.  Farr  and  Mr.  James  T.  Hammick,  assistant*  to  Registrar- 
General  ;  Mr.  W.  Clode  acting  as  secretary.  A  staff  of  100 
clerks  will  be  specially  employed  for  digesting  the  returns  ;  a 
work  likely  to  occupy  some  three  years. 

Bag  Pulp  in  Butter. — After  melting  a  sample  of  butter 
purchased  at  Brixton,  a  large  clot  separated,  and  although  the 
sample  was  left  all  night  in  a  cool  place.it  did  not  again 
solidify.  This  led  the  Food  Journal  to  an  immediate  micro- 
scopic examination,  and  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  rags  in  a 
state  of  pulp  had  been  employed  in  large  quantity.  The  rags 
themselves  conjure  up  ideas  sufficiently  nauseous  ;  but,  in 
addition,  the  dues  liad  not  even  been  discharged,  as  the  filaments 
presented  a  great  variety  of  magenta,  blue,  brown,  and  other 
colours. 

A  contemporary  says  that  from  an  official  report  forwarded 
to  it  from  Basle  respecting  the  French  prisoners,  in  the  laza- 
rettes  in  Germany,  it  appears  that  of  these  prisoners,  who 
amount  to  above  150,000,  many  are  ill,  many  suffer  from 
wounds,  and  most  of  them  are  quite  destitute.  The  almoner 
of  the  French  prisoners  in  Ulm  writes  that  in  that  place  there 
are  1,000  sick  and  wounded,  and  that  the  means  of  aiding 
them  are  absolutely  wanting.  Typhus  makes  great  devasta- 
tion among  these  unhappy  Frenchmen  ;  the  average  number 
of  deaths  is  ten  daily.  At  Minden,  there  are  500  prisoners  ill 
with  dysentry,  typhus,  and  small-pox  ;  and  the  number  is  daily 
increasing.  There  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  relieving  them, 
even  in  obtaining  what  is  strictly  necessary,  for  there  is  a  want 
of  everything,  especially  linen.  Scarcely  one  of  the  fever-pa- 
tients located  in  halls  and  barracks  has  a  shirt  to  change,  and 
many  have  no  stockings.  With  the  best  will,  it  is  impossible 
to  do  what  is  necessary,  without  clean  linen,  warm  clothes, 
woollen  jackets,  stockings,  drawers,  &c,  which  are  not  to  be 
had.  The  Basle  charitable  agency  has  received  similar  dis- 
_  reports  from  Maiienberg,  Coblentz,  and  other  places, 
on  the  truly  terrible  destitution  which  prevails  among  the 
prisoners. 


*  Obtained  the  number  of  marks  qualifying  for  the  scholarship. 
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NOTICES     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

R3J"  Correspondents  requiring  a  reply  in  this  column,  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  make  use  of  a  distinctive  signature  or  initials,  and 
avoid  the  practice  of  signing  themselves  "  Reader,"  "  Subscriber," 
"  Old  Subscriber,"  &c.  Out  of  thousands  of  such  persons  it  may  cause 
enquiries  so  signed,  on  very  various  subjects  much  confusion. 

Dr.  Jacob,  Mary boro.— Note  and  pamphlet  received  with  thanks. 
Will  be  made  use  of  next  week. 

Dr.  Moorb,  Southgate. — Your  letter  is  very  acceptable  and  encourag- 
ing. "We  have  entered  your  name  on  our  subscription  list,  and  thank 
you  sincerely  for  your  intention  to  influence  others  to  support  what 
you  are  pleased  to  term  our  "  very  practical  journal. " 

Dr.  West. — Thanks,  but  you  did  not  give  the  address  of  your  son  in 
Calcutta  to  whom  you  wish  the  Journal  regularly  seni.  We  hope  his 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  Medical  Press  will  be  as  high  as  your 
own. 

MISS  GARRETT,  M.D. 

The  women  have  won  a  decisive  victory.  They  have  carried  Miss 
Garrett  into  the  London  School  Board.  Nay  !  more,  they  have  placed 
her  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  She  distanced  all  competi'ors  by  20,000 
votes.  No  doubt,  many  men  voted  because  there  will  be  so  many  girl's 
schools  under  the  Board,  »nd  a  very  good  reason  too,  while  we  suspect 
all  the  women  plumped  for  Miss  Gurett.  The,  etiquette  in  all  new 
Boards  is,  that  the  member  who  has  obtained  the  largest  number  of 
votes  should  take  the  ch  lir  at  the  first  meeting.  Hail  then  the  chair- 
woman ! 

THE  PHYSICIAN'S  VISITING  LIST. 

TnE  small  pocket  diary  designed  by  Dr.  Seymour  Haden,  and  issued 
by  Smith  and  Co. ,  of  Long  Acre,  has  made  its  appearance  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  coming  year. 

We  have  not  space  to  say  what  it  contains,  and  we  really  have  a  dif- 
ficulty in  saying  what,  of  desirable  contents,  it  does  not  contain.  It  is 
neither  meagre  in  necessary  matter  nor  choked  with  information  which 
would  not  be  generally  useful,  and  it  is  issued  in  a  very  convenient  and 
at  the  same  time,  suitable  shape. 

» 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  LONDON  SOCIETIES. 
Monday,  Dec.  12th. 
Medical. — Mr.  Teevan  will  introduce  some  "Practical  Remarks  on 
Stone  with  an  Analysis  of  twenty-four  Cases.'' 
Thursday,  the  15th. 
Harveian. — Dr.  Farlie  Clark  will  read  a  paper  "  On  Surgical  Dress- 
ings." 

+ 

VACANCIES. 
Birmingham    Children's    Hospital. — Acting    Physician.       Election 
27th  inst. 
Brixworth  Union. — Medical  Officer.    Salary  £78.  with  extra  fees.  «■ 
Stamford  Infirmary. — House-Surgeon.    Salary  £100,  with  board  and 
residence. 
Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,— Honorary  Surgeon. 


BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  AND  MEDICAL  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 

The  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine.  Second 

Edition.    By  Richard  Barwell,  F.R.C.S.    London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Horses,  their  Rational  Treatment,  and  the  Causes  of   Premature 

Decay.    By  Amateur.    London  :  Bailliere,  Tindall,  and  Cox. 

The    Pathology    and  Treatment   of  Venereal  Diseases.     By  F.  J. 
Bumstead.  M.D.    London  :  Triibner  and  Co. 
Transactions  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London.    Vol.  XXI. 
Remarks  cm  the  Mode  of  Admission  to  our  Medical  Charities.    By 
J.  Thorburn,  M.D. 
The  Chemist's  and  Druggist's  Almanack  and  Diary  for  1871. 
British  Journal  of  Dental  Science ;  New  York  Gazette  ;  Homoeopa- 
thic Review ;  Food  Journal ;  Science  Gossip  ;  The  Shield,  <fec. ,  &c. 

♦ 

APPOINTMENTS. 
Adam,  J.,  M.D.,  Medical  Officer  to    the  Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  Ca- 

terham. 
Blexnerhassett,  E.,  L.K.Q. C.P.I,    M.R.C.S.,   Medical    Officer   for 
the  Valencia  Disensary  District  of  the    Caherciven  Union,  Co. 
Kerry. 
Carter,  W.,  M.B.,  Physician  to  the  Liverpool  Southern  Hospital. 
Caton,  R.,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Zoology  at 

the  Liverpool  Royal  Infirmary  School  of  Medicine. 
Caylky,  W.,  M.D.,  Assistant  Physician  to  the  Middl-sex  Hospital. 
Chute,  H.  M.,  Assis'ant  House-Surgeon  to  the  Bristol  Infirmary. 
Dixki.ey,  Mr.   W.,  Assistant  House-Surgeon  to  the  Stockport  In- 
firmary. 
Harvey,  II.,  L.R.C.S.,  House-Surgeon  to  the  Hospital,  Darlington. 
M'Donnkll,  M.  A.,  L.R. C.P.Ed.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  French  park 

Dispensary  District  of  the  Castlerea  Union,  Co.  Roscommon. 
TornAM,  J.,  M.D.,  Honorary   Physician  to  Torbay  Infirmary,  Torquay. 
Townsend,  Dr.  Medical  Officer  for  the  Miltown-Malbay  Dispensary 
District  of  the  Ennistyinon  Union,  Co.  Clare. 


Burke— O'Brien.— On  the  21st  ult.,  at  the    Catholic  Church,  Rath 
mines.  Dublin,  Joseph  Burke,  Esq.,  Deputy  Inspector- General  of 
Hospitals,  to  Susan   Eraser,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Chas. 
K.    Eraser  Frizelle,  Esq.,  of  Stapolin,  Co.   Dublin,  widow  of  the 
late  Thomas  O'Brien,  M.D.,  Bengal  Medical  Service. 


Adams.— On  the  23rd  ult.,  at  Chatham,  of  apoplexy,  Wm.  P.  Adams, 
one  of  the  House-Hurgeons  of  the  Medway  Union,  aged  24. 

Chambers.—  On  the  28th  ult  ,  F.  Evans  Chambers,  M.H.C.8.E.,  of  Up- 
per Gloucester  placo,  aged  36. 

Colmrr.— On  the  27th  ult.,  at  Yeovil,  Susan,  the  vifj  of  P.  S.  H. 
Colmcr,  L.B.C.P.Ed.,  &c,  agod  29. 


S^ttoMHk 


ASSISTANT,— WANTED  by  the  Son  of  a  Medical  Man, 
an  INDOOR  ASSISTANCY.  Can  Visit,  Dispense,  and  attend 
Ordinary  Midwifery ;  accustomed  to  Club,  Union,  and  Colliery  prac- 
eice. — Address,  Medium,  6  Clifton  terrace,  Neath,  Glamorganshire. 


AN  ASSISTANTSHIP  is  VACANT  in  the  Midland 
Counties  for  a  QUALIFIED  ASSISTANT  (Indoor),  with  a 
Moderate  Salary,  and  a  Good  Home.  Address,  in  the  first  instance, 
stating  age.  qualifications,  and  testimonials  (not  originals),  to  Assistant, 
London  Office  of  this  Paper,  20  King  William  street,  Strand. 


A  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  at  the  LONDON  HOSPITAL, 
thoroughly  Experienced  in  Dispensing,  wishes  a  SITUATION 
with  a  SURGEON,  with  time  to  attend  Hospital  Practice,  for  Board 
and  Lodging. — Address,  C.  Low,  London  Hospital,  E. 


A  QUALIFIED  SURGEON,  of  Middle  Age,  desires  a  Good 
OUT-DOOR  ASSISTANCE,  to  Conduct  a  Branch,  or  to  Carry  on 
the  Practice  of  an  Aged  or  Invalid  Incumbent,  with  a  view  to  Partner- 
ship, Advertiser  is  married,  and  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Has  had  extensive  experience  in  General  and  Colliery  Practice. — Ad- 
dress, L.  8.  A.,  20  King  William  street,  Strand,  London. 


HYDROPATHY.— MEDICAL  MAN  WANTED  for  a 
Large  Establishment.  Must  have  practical  acquaintance  with 
Hydropathic  treatment,  to  a  fully  qualified  gentleman  accustomed  to 
good  society,  a  liberal  salary  will  be  given. — Apply  to  Dr.  Langley, 
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DR.  CHARLES  MAURIAC  OX  BLEXXOERHAGIA 
IX  WOMEN. 

By  Charles  R.  Drysdale,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.L.,F.R.C.S.E, 

Physician  to  North  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest, 
Hampstead,  &c. 

I  presume  that  many  practitioners  have  found  some 
difficulty  in  replying  to  the  question  put  to  us  by  some  of 
our  male  patients  suffering  from  urethral  discharge  — 
"  Must  this  discharge  have  been  caused  by  any  virulent 
disease  in  the  person  who  communicated  it  to  me  ?  "  If 
this  be  the  cas3,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  glad  to  hear  what 
any  person  has  to  say  on  the  subject,  who,  like  Dr.  Charles 
Mauriac,  can  lay  claim  to  a  wide  clinical  experience  of 
virulent  diseases  in  both  sexes.  That  gentleman,  in  his 
translation  of  Dr.  West's  "Classical  Lectures  of  Diseases  of 
"Women,"  has  some  really  admirable  remarks  upon  this 
thorny  question,  which  I  should  like  to  introduce  to  the 
notice  of  English  readers.  The  multiplicity  of  causes, 
says  that  gentleman,  which  may  cause  mucous  or  muco- 
purulent discharge  of  the  internal  or  external  mucous 
membranes  of  women,  makes  the  question  of  blennor- 
rhagia  much  more  obscure  in  that  sex  than  in  men.  We 
say  that  contagion  constitutes  the  essential  character  of 
virulent  vulvo  aud  urethro-vaginal  fluxes.  Xo  one  denies 
it.  It  is  clear  that  a  catarrh,  of  which  the  secretion, 
placed  in  contact  with  the  male  urethra,  provokes  an 
affection  of  like  nature,  susceptible  in  its  turn  of  trans- 
mission, is  gifted  with  undeniably  morbid  specificity. 
But,  if  you  ask  whence  arises  this  contagious  catarrh,  you 
will  find  insoluble  difficulties  arise.  Can  you  affirm  that 
the  woman  who  communicates  a  blennorrhagia  has  re- 
ceived it  herself  by  the  method  of  contagion  ?  Putting 
contagion  aside,  is  it  not  possible  that  a  utero-vaginal 
catarrh,  arising  under  the  influence  of  causes  independent 
of  all  blennorrhagic  contagion,  should  progress  by  the 
sole  influence  of  ordinary  morbid  influences,  to  such  a 


degree  of  virulence  as  to  render  it  transmissible,  and  con- 
vert it  into  true  blennorrhagia  ?  In  other  words,  is  blen- 
norrhagic catarrh  always  the  result  of  contagion,  or  can  it 
arise  spontaneou 

In  spite  of  all  he  has  seen,  Dr.  Mauriac  remains  in 
doubt.     Yet,  he  truly  says,  there  are  many  doctors  of 
great   experience  who   affirm   that    any  woman,    whose 
genital  secretions  communicate  blennorrhagia,  is  neces- 
sarily herself  attacked  by  a  blennorrhagia  obtained  from 
a  virulent  origin.     They  don't  believe  in  the  spontaneity 
of  a  specific  catarrh.     It  may  be  admitted  that  this  way  of 
looking  at  the  matter  is  true  in  the  immense  majority  of 
Yet,  Mauriac  is  not  so  absolute  as  these  gentlemen, 
and  believes  with   others — and  in  particular  with  one  of 
great  authority  in  such  matters,  M.  Ricord— that  certain 
catarrhs  of  the  genitals  in  women,  whose  source  cannot  be 
suspected,  acquire  of  themselves  the  property  of  engen- 
dering that  unexplained  principle,  that  virus  ^hich  makes 
the  mucus   and  pus  fit  to  cause  in  the  male  a  legitimate 
blennorrhagia.      When  blennorrhagic    inflammation    has 
attacked  the  vulva,  urethra,  and  vagina  ;  when  it  is  at  its 
acme  of  acuteness,  in  all  of  its  manifestations,  and  when 
the  genitals  are  bathed  with  thick,  greenish  pus,  acrid  and 
irritating,  the  diagnosis  presents   no  difficulty,  especially  if 
the  antecedents  bear  no  doubt  as  to  the  contagious  origin  of 
the  disease.    But,  when  the  inflammation  becomes  slighter, 
and  the  secretion  loses  its  purulence,  no  longer  furnishing 
aught    but  a,   more    or  less,   abundant  flow   of    mucus, 
whitish,  and  resembling  the  ordinary  secretion  in  leucor- 
rhoea,  we  are  sometimes  in  doubt     In  such  cases,  the  per- 
sistence of  urethritis  is  one  of  the  best  symptoms,  one  of 
•  those  on  which  we  can  most  surely  rely  when  we  affirm 
that  a  catarrh  is  blennorrhagic.     When  this  symptom  is 
J  absent  (which  takes  place  frequently  enough),  we  have  only 
j  as  guides   some  corroborative   circumstances,  often    of  a 
I  doubtful  character,  especially  if  the  woman  has  some    in- 
terest in  hiding  or  falsifying  the  truth.     If  the  product  of 
;  secretion  were  inoculable  with  the  lancet,  as  the  pus  of  soft 
j  chancre  is,   the  question  would  be  quickly  solved.     But 
!  this   is  not   the    case  ;    and    its   application  on  a  healthy 
j  mucous  membrane,  for  example,  on  the  mucous  membrane 
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of  the  conjunctiva,  would  produce  accidents  too  formidable 
for  us  to  be  authorized  to  seek  a  response  in  this  mode  of 
experimentation. 

We  all  know  how  weak  a  point  it  is  in  the  French  sys- 
tem of  incarceration  of  prostitutes  with  contagious  dis- 
eases, that  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  the  time  of  con- 
tagion has  gone  by  in  many  cases.  Dr.  Mauriac  is  well 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  remarks  that  it  would  be  very  im- 
portant, for  practical  purposes,  to  be  able  to  fix,  by  means 
of  characters  worthy  of  confidence,  the  precise  moment 
when  a  discharge,  vulvo-urethral  or  utero- vaginal,  which 
at  first  was  virulent,  had  lost  its  specific  qualities,  and  be- 
come incapable  of  reproducing  a  malady  like  that  which 
has  produced  it.  Unfortunately,  there  exist3  no  positive 
sign.  Doubtless,  the  contagious  power  of  the  secretion  is 
generally  in  direct  proportion  to  the  proportion  of  pus  it 
contains  ;  and,  so  long  as  this  secretion  of  the  mucus  of 
the  genitals  is  greyish,  or  shaded  yellow  or  green,  we  may 
be  almost  certain  that  the  disease  is  communicable.  But, 
when  the  blennorrhagic  flux  passes  into  the  chronic  stage, 
and,  arrived  at  this  phase  of  specific  process,  loses  the 
character  of  clear  pus  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  leucorrhoea, 
it  may  remain  contagious  for  a  long  period,  or  become  so 
under  the  influence  of  great  excitement,  at  the  approach 
of  menstruation,  after  excess  in  drinking  of  alcohol,  or 
after  unaccustomed  stimulation  of  the  generative  organs. 
And,  as  to  globules  of  pus,  are  these  not  met  with  in  a 
multitude  of  discharges,  of  difiwent  sources,  which  are  not 
at  all  contagious,  and  have  never  been  so  ? 

Thus,  there  is  incertitude  as  to  the  question  whether 
there  can  be,  except  in  cases  of  contagion,  a  spontaneous 
generation  of  blennorrhagia  ;  then  uncertainty  as  to  the 
characters  which,  with  the  exception  of  inoculation  and  of 
transmission,  can  permit  us  to  affirm  that  a  discharge  is 
blennorrhagic  ;  uncertainty  as  to  the  time  when  the  alleged 
blennorrhagic  discharge  loses  its  virulence,  and  ceases  to 
be  transmissible  ;  such  is  the  resume  of  what  Dr.  Mauriac 
has  observed,  when,  leaving  aside  common  and  easy  cases, 
he  has  attempted  the  delicate  points  of  a  problem,  which 
has  not  yet  been  solved.  In  short,  the  partizans  of  abso- 
lute specificity  have  never  demonstrated  in  a  clear  man- 
ner that  it  is  impossible  for  a  woman  without  Menorrhagia 
to  communicate  the  disease.  Some  say,  "  every  woman 
who  gives  a  clap  has  received  it  before.''  This  is  true  in 
99  cases  in  100.  But  are  there  not  cases  when  the  woman 
may  create  it  entirely  alone,  and  give  it  without  having 
received  it  ?  So  long  as  no  one  has  demonstrated  that  the 
thing  is  impossible,  Mauriac  observes,  he  will  be  a  speci- 
ficist ;  but  with  some  restrictions  relating  to  the  contagious 
catarrhs  of  women.     Most  will  agree  with  this. 

With  regard  to  details,  most  modern  authors  have  as- 
serted that  virulent  urethritis  is  extremely  rare  in  women. 
This  view  of  the  matter  has  been  combated  by  A.  Guerin 
in  his  work  on  the  "Diseases  of  the  External  Genital  Organs 
of  Women."  He  declares  that  he  has  found  urethritis  in 
almost  all  women  suffering  from  vaginal  blennorrhagia. 
Whatever  be  its  frequency,  everyone  agrees  that  the  exis- 
tence of  urethritis  is  the  most  certain  sign  of  the  virulence 
of  the  disease.  Simple,  non-blennorrhagic,  urethritis  is 
extremely  rare  in  women,  even  in  little  girls,  when  the 
vulva  so  often  is  inflamed,  from  teething,  worms,  or  ill 
health,  or  want  of  cleanliness  ;  but  the  functional  effects 
which  urethritis  in  women  produces  are  far  from  being  as 
marked  as  in  men.  Thus,  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  a  repeated  exploration  of  the  urethra  to  be  sure 
that  there  issues,  by  pressure  exercised  from  behind  for- 
wards, by  meaDS  of  the  finger,  a  drop  of  pus.  This 
exploration  by  the  finger  is  indispensable  when  the  in- 
flammation, leaving  the  anterior  portion  of  the  canal, 
confines  itself  in  the  most  hidden  part,  behind.  There 
exists  another  variety  of  virulent  urethritis,  well  described 
by  Guerin  as  external  urethritis.  It  is  scaled  in  two  glands, 
which  open  close  to,  but  external  to,  the  meatus  urinarius. 
It  is  not  rare  to  see  the  inflammation  of  the  vagina  and 
vulva  survive  these.  This  discharge,  however  alight  it  may 
be,  and  although  it  may  escape  the  researches  of  the  doctor 


when  the  women  wipe  it  away  with  a  sponge  or  with  their 
linen,  gives  the  key  to  some  mysterious  contagions,  whose 
origin  we  cannot  trace,  when  a  complete  examination  is  not 
made. 

The  urethritis  of  women  may  be  complicated  by  chancres, 
as  is  the  case  in  men,  or  be  symptomatic  of  such.  For 
the  most  part,  chancres  of  the  meatus,  or  of  the  deeper 
parts  of  the  canal,  are  infecting  or  syphilitic.  They  are 
not  inoculable,  and  present  an  induration  perceptible  by 
the  fore-finger  introduced  into  the  vagina.  The  hard,  in- 
dolent, glandular  swelling  of  the  glands  in  the  groin  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  most,  certain  symptoms  of  urethral 
chancre,  when  it  cannot  be  seen,  or  that  its  outer  characters 
are  equivocal. 

Allied  to  the  question  of  blennorrhagic  urethritis,  is  the 
question  of  rheumatism  of  the  same  nature  in  women.  Dr. 
A.  Founder,  in  a  good  memoir  on  this  subject,  relates  how 
that,  in  a  short  time,  he  observed  severe  cases  of  blennor- 
rhagic rheumatism  in  women  as  clear  and  as  well  marked 
as  in  men.  All  these  women  had  urethritis.  M.  Fournier 
concludes  from  this,  that  blennorrhagic  rheumatism  is  less 
rare  in  women  than  is  commonly  believed  to  be  the  case, 
and  that  it  is  connected  with  urethritis,  and  not  with  vul- 
vitis or  specific  vaginitis.  In  the  three  facts  he  reports, 
the  vagina  was  healthy  ;  two  of  the  women  were  preg- 
nant. 

In  virulent  or  blennorrhagic  urethritis  in  women,  cubebs 
and  copaiba  are  as  useful  as  in  the  male,  if  administered  at 
the  epoch  when  the  inflammatory  symptoms  are  commenc- 
ing to  become  less,  either  spontaneously,  or  after  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  But  we  may  attempt  in  women  a  more 
energetic  practice,  i.e.,  abortive  cauterisation.  For  reasons 
easily  divined,  these  are  less  dangerous  than  in  males,  and 
they  almost  always  succeed  in  shortly  arresting  the  specific 
inflammation,  if  we  can  touch  the  walls  of  the  urethra  in 
their  whole  extent  la  order  to  allow  cauterisation  to 
touch  the  whole  of  the  surface,  we  must  press,  with  the 
finger  introduced,  out  the  vagina  upon  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal,  from  behind  forwards.  This  being  done,  we 
introduce  into  the  urethra  a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver, 
large  enough  to  distend  well  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
efface  its  natural  folds,  and  this  is  slowly  passed  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  canal  once  or  twice.  This  local  treat- 
ment is  without  any  danger,  spite  of  its  energy  ;  it  never 
causes  retention  of  urine  ;  the  violent  pains  and  slight 
bleeding  produced  diminish  and  stop  pretty  quickly. 
Sometimes,  in  a  few  days,  it  is  necessary  to  recommence 
the  operation,  because  the  eschar  falls,  and  the  membrane 
again  secretes  pus.  Copaiba  or  cubebs  may  be  prescribed 
as  adjuvants.  If  there  co-exist  with  the  urethral  blennor- 
rhagia, a  vulvitis,  or  vaginitis  of  like  nature,  we  must  not 
count  on  a  durable  cure  by  this  means,  because  the  pus 
secreted  on  these  two  last  surfaces  must,  sooner  or  later,  come 
into  contact  with  the  meatus,  and  re-inoculate  the  urethra. 
To  succeed  in  such  like  cases,  we  must  treat  at  the  same 
time  the  vulvitis  and  vaginitis.  Urethral  blennorrhagic 
injections,  which  are  so  useful  in  males,  are  of  slight  im- 
portance in  women  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  the 
canal. 

As  to  vindfnt  vulvitis,  according  to  absolute  spociticists, 
it  is  always  produced  by  a  virus,  and  is  the  only  kind 
transmissible  by  connexion.  This  inflammation  may  in- 
vade the  whole  vulva,  or  limit  itself  either  to  the  ei 
or  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  labia  majora  or  minora. 
It  is  superficial,  dee)),  or  follicular,  &0,  The  liquid  which 
bathes  the  diseased  surfaces,  at  first  serous,  becomes 
rapidly  sero-purulent,  greenish-yellow,  and  sometimes 
bloody;  it  is  gifted  with  such  acridity  that  it  determines 
redness  or  excoriations  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  It  ex- 
hales also,  in  dirty  women,  an  insupportable  odour.  When 
blennorrhagic  vulvitis  is  accompanied,  as  it  is  often,  by  a 
marked  oedema,  and  when  the  surfaces  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes are  the  seat  of  an  irregular  desquamation,  and  of 
bleeding  and  granular  erosions,  it  ia  often  very  difficult  to 
say  if  vulvitis  is  not  tho  consequence  of  infecting  chan- 
crous  erosions.    In  such  cases,  examination  of  the  inguinal 
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glands  is  of  great  utility.  If  painful  and  swollen  in  non- 
infecting  blennorrhagic  vulvitis,  in  vulvitis  with  infecting 
chancres,  they  become  very  hard,  voluminous,  and  generally 
remain  indolent.  When  the  follicles  which  open  into 
the  folds  of  the  vulva  ulcerate  at  their  orifice,  there  result 
secreting  surfaces,  sharply  cut,  with  greyish  base,  with 
swollen  edges,  and  reddish  border,  which  may  be  taken  for 
soft  chancres.  Inoculation,  in  such  cases,  will  remove 
dou" 

Among  the  complications  of  blennorrhagic  vulvit 
must  point  to  the  acute  cedema  of  the  labia  minora,  and  the 
strangling  of  their  base,  an  accident  which  presents  an 
analogy  with  paraphymosis  in  males,  and  the  inflammation 
and  suppuration  of  the  glands  of  Bartholine. 

The  treatment  of  virulent  vulvitis  varies  according  to 
the  intensity  and  seat  of  the  inflammation.  When  the 
process  at  once  rises  to  a  high  pitch  of  acuteness  and  there 
is  a  tendency  to  propagation  towards  the  deep  parts,  it  is 
indispensable  to  have  resource  to  an  energetic  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment.  Local  blood-letting,  however,  is  rarely 
indicated  ;  but  prolonged  baths,  poultices,  and  soothing 
lotions  are  then  of  use.  In  cases,  when  the  virulent  catarrh 
of  the  vulva  is  accompanied  by  an  acute  u?dema  of  the 
labia  minora,  it  is  good  practice  to  make  punctures  on  the 
surface  with  a  needle  or  the  point  of  a  lancet.  By  thus 
giving  issue  to  the  serosity  which  infiltrates  the  interstices 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  we  lessen,  or  make  rapidly  disappear, 
the  phenomena  of  strangulation  ;  but,  before  making  this 
little  operation,  it  is  important  to  see  that  no  chancrous 
ulceration  si 

In  vulvitis  of  mean  intensity,  the  above-meutioned 
treatment  is  applicable  ;  but,  perhaps,  it  is  better  to  try 
abortive  means — i  ?.,  to  pass  over  the  inflamed  surfaces, 
after  having  first  cleansed  them,  a  hair  pencil  dipped  in  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  A  solution  of  half  a  drachm 
to  the  ounce  may  be  used,  or  less  concentrated  at  first. 
This  dressing  should  be  used  every  four  days,  and  it  is 
useful  to  separate  the  diseased  surfaces  with  dry  lint,  or 
lint  dipped  in  styptic  liquids,  such  as  a  solution  of  half  an 
ounce  of  alum  to  the  pint  of  water.  General  baths,  sitz 
baths,  frequent  lotions  with  astringent  lotions,  such  as  a 
drachm  of  sulphate  of  zinc  in  a  pint  of  water,  with  ex- 
treme cleanliness,  repose  and  careful  diet  are  the  adjuvant 
means  which  must  never  be  neglected.  When  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  vulvar  follicles  has  ulcerated  their  surfaces, 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  touch  the  ulcerated  points  with 
a  pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  not  to  allow  the  pus  to 
remain  on  them.  Abscesses  in  Bartholine's  glands,  or  in 
the  cellular  tissue  of  the  labia,  ought  to  be  opened  early 
on  the  side  of  the  mucous  membranes,  and  by  a  pretty 
free  incision  to  allow  the  pus  to  flow  more  easily. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Cask  6.  —  Mahony,  set.  eighty,  a  farmer,  suffering  from 
strangulated  right  inguinal  hernia.  Note3  taken  Sept.  1 3th, 
1870. 

About  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  midnight,  my  father 
was  called  to  see  this  patient,  who  resided  some  four  miles 
from  our  residence,  I  accompanied  him.  The  account 
given  by  the  messenger,  at  once  directed  our  suspicions 
to  the  occurrence  of  strangulated  hernia,  the  accident 
having  taken  place  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  so  we 
went  fully  prepared  for  all  hazards.  About  half-past  one 
we  reached  the  patient's  house.  On  examining,  we  found 
a  very  large,  tense,  tumour,  in  the  right  side  of  the  scrotum, 
from  the  neck  of  which,  extending  through  "  the  ring," 


to  the  loins  and  back,  severe  pain  was  felt  by  the  patient. 
There  was  some  tenderness  on  making  pressure. 

The  patient  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  the  subject  of 
double  inguinal  hernia,  for  which  he  neglected  to  wear  a 
proper  truss.  He  was  suffering  severely  from  the  pain 
already  mentioned  ;  the  bowels  had  been  slightly  moved 
the  preceding  day  ;  the  abdomen  was  very  tense  an 
tympanitic.  There  was  no  vomiting  ;  tongue  clean  an.1 
well  protruJed  ;  pulse  firm  and  regular,  not  much  accele- 
rated. A  slight  attempt  to  return  the  gut  by  taxis, 
making  no  impression  on  the  extruded  mass,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  my  father,  I  injected  subcutaneously  into  the 
right  groin  one-third  of  a  grain  of  morphia.  For  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  a  firm  and  continuous  pressure  was 
kept  up  on  the  tumour,  during  which  time  the  ether  spray 
was  kept  constantly  playing  upon  its  surface,  to  promote 
:tions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  dartos.  The 
full  effects  of  the  morphia  not  becoming  apparent,  another 
one-third  of  a  grain  was  injected  into  the  left  arm,  at  the 
insertion  of  the  deltoid  muscle.  About  half-an-hour  sub- 
sequent to  the  injections,  the  patient  was  fully  morphia- 
nized  :  in  the  meantime  the  ether  spray  was  kept 
continuously  playing  upon  the  tumour,  which  gradually 
contracted,  and  got  very  cold.  At  three  o'clock,  a  warm 
water,  sugar,  and  salt  injection,  was  administered  per 
rectum,  part  of  it  only  returning  through  the  tube  with  a 
little  flatus.  At  half-past  three,  on  my  father  desisting 
from  the  use  of  the  ether  spray,  he  again  tried  gentle  taxis 
and,  to  our  great  gratification,  the  whole  mass  glided  up 
into  the  abdomen. 

Were  it  not  for  the  JuU  effect  of  morphine  being  so 
quickly  obtained  (one-and-a-quarter  hours)  by  the  hy- 
podermic method  of  administration  and  the  action  of  the 
ether  spray,  both  my  father  and  myself  are  confident  that 
our  attendance  upon  the  case  would  have  been  greatly  pro- 
longed, and  in  all  probability,  operative  measures  would 
have  been    :  :  >r  the  reduction  of  the  hernia. 

U  7. — Pa;  \ty,  labourer,  pain  in   the 

right  lumlo-iliac  region,  probably  due  to  the  passage  of  a 
calculus  along  the  ureters.     M  te*  taken  Aug.  27th,  1&70. 

The  pain  was  shifting  in  character. 

1st.  Felt  severely  over  the  ilio-aecal  valve. 

2nd.  Followed  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the 
lumbo-sacral  plexus,  especially  along  the  sciatic  nerve. 

3rd.  In  the  lumbar  region  of  the  affected  side,  along 
the  crest  of  the  iliac  bone,  and  down  the  course  of  the 
ri^ht  spermatic  cord  to  the  scrotum,  the  pain  was  very 
violent,  and  the    constitutional  disturbance  severe. 

When  first  called  to  see  him,  he  was  almost  howling 
with  pain.  The  following  symptoms  pre-sented  them- 
selves to  my  nctice  : — 

Abdominal  muscles  thrown  into  violent  contraction  ; 
venous  circulation  engorged  ;  marked  tenderness  to  pres- 
sure in  the  region  of  the  right  kidney.     Obstinate  consti- 
pation ;  tongue  furred  and  indented  ;  pulse  112,  weak, 
_  neral  feverish- 

Treatment.—  Bowels  acted  upon  by  aperients,  and  strong 
nes  with  hot  stupe3  and  turpentine  applications 
failed  to  give  the  slightest  relief.  I  then  injected  one- 
third  of  a  grain  of  morphia,  and  with  the  immediate 
result  of  ease  to  the  pain  ;  the  good  effects  were  appa- 
rent in  less  than  two  minutes.  This  was  about  four 
o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  passed  a  good  night,  aud  next 
morning  the  bowels,  which  had  not  responded  well  to  the 
aperient  medicine  given  the  previous  day,  were  well  and 
naturally  opened  ;  had  a  good  day  until  four  o'clock,  when 
he  was  again  attacked  with  pain,  rendering  a  repetition 
of  the  injection  necessary  with  a  similar  result  to  that 
previously  obtained.  Placed  him  on  R  Liquor  potassa?,  3j- ; 
tr.  hyoscyain.,  ►) ij. ;  doses  ter  die.  Linseed-meal  poul- 
tices over  the  seat  of  pain. 

Gradually  improved,  but,  for  some  time,  whenever  he 
went  to  pass  water,  he  felt  a  pain  shooting  along  the  course 
of  the  ureter  to  the  bladder  on  the  affected  side.  Urine  on 
examination  was  clear,  acid  and  albuminous  on  boiling. 

In  this  case  the  good  effects  of  the  hypodermic  method 
of  administering  morphia  were  most  marked. 

b 
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SPECIAL  EEPOET. 

(Prepared  expressly  for  the  Medical  Press.) 

No.  XVI. 

PKECIPITATION  OF  SEWAGE  WITH  THE  SALTS 

OF  ALUMINA  AND  IRON. 

The  salts  of  iron  have  been  used  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years  as  disinfectants  of  night  soil  and  foul  water, 
and  they  have,  as  already  stated,  been  the  subjects  of 
numerous  patents.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
patents  of  E.  Brown  and  0.  F.  Ellerman,  both  of  which 
were  granted  in  the  year  1847.  Brown's  invention  dates 
from  the  month  of  February  of  that  year,  and  it  professes 
to  be  a  means  of  "  neutralising  the  odious  and  noxious 
gases  emanating  from  fecal  substances,  or  as  it  is  some- 
times termed,  the  'disinfecting'  of  such  substances, 
whereby  they  may  be  preserved,  in  order  to  their  being 
manufactured  into  carbonic  compounds  applicable  as 
manures,  without  injury  to  the  public  health,  or  to  in- 
dividuals engaged  in  such  collection  and  manufacture  ;" 
and  among  the  substances  employed  for  this  purpose  were 
the  sulphates  and  chlorides  of  iron.  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber of  the  same  year  Mr.  Ellerman  obtained  a  patent  for 
"  certain  processes  or  methods  of  rendering  feculent,  ex- 
cremental,  and  other  matters  inodorous,  and  of  disin- 
fecting, and  also  of  retarding,  the  putrefaction  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances."  The  chemical  preparations 
which  he  used  were  the  crude  chlorides,  and  pyrolignates 
or  acetates  of  iron.  Mr.  Edward  Brown's  invention  does 
not  appear  to  have  commanded  much  attention,  but  Mr. 
Ellerman's  was  brought  prominently  into  notice,  and  was 
frequently  made  the  subject  of  public  inquiry.  We  ex- 
amined his  liquid  shortly  after  the  date  of  the  patent,  and 
found  that  it  was  a  strong  solution  of  perchloride  and 
pyrolignate  of  iron,  having  a  specific  'gravity  from  1336  to 
1443,  and  containing  from  24  to  43  per  cent,  of  these 
ferruginous  salts.  The  retail  price  of  the  preparation  Mas 
eighteenpence  a  quart,  but  Mr.  Ellerman  offered  to  sell  it 
wholesale  for  ninepence  a  gallon.  Directly  after  the  patent 
was  obtained,  the  deodorising  effects  of  the  liquid  were 
tried  by  Dr.  Sutherland  and  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  of 
Liverpool ,  and  in  the  following  year  (1848)  its  action  was 
Btill  further  investigated  by  the  late  Dr.  (Jre  and  Mr. 
Scanlan,  all  of  whom  reported  most  favourably  of  its  dis- 
infecting power,  when  compared  with  the  well-known 
deodorising  solutions  of  Sir  William  Burnett,  Labarraque, 
and  Ledoyen.  Our  own  experiments,  however,  at  that 
time  did  not  furnish  equally  satisfactory  results ;  for  we 
found  that  100  grains  of  Sir  Win.  Burnett's  solution  of 
chloride  of  zinc,  of  specific  gravity  1594,  were  quite  as 
effective  in  deodorising  sewage  as  470  grains  of  Ellerman's 
solution,  of  a  gravity  of  1443.  Mr.  Haywood,  also,  the 
engineer  of  the  City  Commissioners  of  Sewers,  inquired 
into  the  subject,  and  reported  that  when  ^Herman's  solu- 
tion was  used  in  the  proportion  of  three  gallons  to  a  cubic 
yard  of  night-soil,  it  was  not  so  perfect  in  its  dcodori  log 
power  as  five  pints  of  a  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc.  In 
the  same  year  (1848)  Mr.  Hodgson  reported  to  the  Metro- 
politan Sewers  Commission,  that  when  the  solutions  were 
used  in  sufficient  quantity  to  remove  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  ammonia  from  a  cubic  yard  of  night-soil,  it 


required  eleven  and  a-half  quarts  of  Ellerman's  liquid  to 
do  the  work  of  one  quart  of  Sir  Win.  Burnett's.  More 
recently,  however,  in  1859,  the  deodorising  power  of  a 
strong  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron,  called  Dale's  liquid, 
was  thoroughly  investigated  by  Drs.  Hofmann  and  Frank- 
land,  and  subsequently  by  the  late  Dr.  Miller,  for  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  who  were  anxious  to  pre- 
vent as  far  as  possible  the  putrefactive  decomposition  of 
the  sewage  in  the  Biver  Thames  during  the  hot  summers 
of  1857  and  1860.  The  solution  which  they  employed  had 
a  specific  gravity  of  1 450,  and  its  price  was  sixpence  per 
gallon.  This  was  compared  with  the  effects  of  chloride  of 
lime,  costing  ,£12  a  ton,  and  ordinary  caustic  lime,  at  six- 
pence a  bushel.  When  used  in  quantities  of  equal  value 
they  found  that  the  perchloride  of  iron  had  a  marked 
superiority  over  the  two  other  disinfectants,  and  that 
chloride  of  lime  was  more  powerful  than  quicklime  ;  in 
fact,  they  ascertained  that  an  immediate  deodorisation  of 
7,500  gallons  of  sewage  was  effected  by  each  of  the  three 
agents  when  used  in  the  proportions  of  half  a  gallon  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  three  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime,  and 
one  bushel  of  lime.  The  quantity,  therefore,  required 
to  deodorise  a  million  gallons  of  sewage,  and  the  cost 
thereof,  in  each  case,  were  as  follows  : — 

£   s.     d. 
86  gallons  of  perchloride  of  iron         .       1  13     3 
400  lbs.  of  chloride  of  lime  .         .       2     2  10} 

132£  bushels  of  lime  .         .         .         .366 

But  the  permanency  of  the  deodorising  effect  of  the 
several  substances  was  very  different  in  the  three  cases  ; 
for,  they  say,  that  after  two  days  the  sewage  disinfected 
by  lime  became  slightly  tainted,  whilst  that  deodorised  by 
chloride  of  lime  and  perchloride  of  iron  remained  perfectly  - 
odourless.  At  the  end  of  three  days  the  limed  sewage  had 
become  decidedly  offensive,  whilst  the  other  two  specimens 
still  remained  free  from  smell.  After  four  days  the  odour 
of  the  limed  sewage  had  become  worse,  but  that  treated 
with  chloride  of  lime  likewise  began  to  exhibit  an  offensive 
character,  whilst  the  sewage  to  which  perchloride  of  iron 
had  been  added  remained  perfectly  inodorous.  Even  after 
the  lapse  of  nine  days  the  condition  of  the  latter  had  not 
changed.  The  chief  cause  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
deodorised  sewage  was  no  doubt  the  organic  matter  con- 
tained in  the  precipitate,  and  therefore  they  recommended 
that  the  suspended  matters  should  bo  removed  from  the 
defalcated  sewage  as  soon  as  possible.  But  as  this  was  not 
practicable  in  the  case  of  the  London  sewage,  the  proposi- 
tion of  Dr.  Hofmann  and  Dr.  Frankland  to  add  perchloride 
of  iron  to  it  without  separating  the  suspended  matters,  was 
objected  to  by  Dr.  Letheby  and  Dr.  Odling  in  their  reports 
to  their  respective  local  sanitary  boards.  Dr.  Odling,  in- 
deed, was  of  opinion  that  the  action  of  the  perchloride 
under  these  circumstances  would  bo  much  the  same  as 
that  of  lime,  though  perhaps  a  little  more  permanent,  fox 
it  would  produce  a  black  sludge  of  precipitated  mud  which 
would  be  scarcely  less  liable  to  putrefactive  decomposition, 
and  would  be  more  objectionable  to  the  eye,  than  the  un- 
defsecated  sewage  ;  whereas  the  clarified  sewage,  deprived 
of  this  mud,  might  be  safely  discharged  into  the  river. 
Dr.  Letheby,  in  his  report  to  the  Commissioners  of  Sewers 
for  the  City,  expressed  himself  to  nearly  the  same  effect, 
saying  that  the  mere  addition  of  a  precipitant,  without  the 
separation  of  the  favulent  matters  so  precipitated,  would 
be  worse  than  useless,     He  also  attached  importance  to 
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the  presence  of  a  large  qnantity  of  arsenic  in  Dale's  solu- 
tion, which,  by  combining  with  the  iron,  would  be  found  in 
the  precipitate.  According  to  his  analysis  of  a  sample  of 
the  perchloride  furnished  to  him  by  Mr.  Dale,  as  that  pro- 
posed to  be  used  by  the  Metropohtan  Board,  there  was 
enough  arsenic  in  it  to  yield  as  much  as  a  hundredweight 
and  a-half  of  this  poison  to  the  Thames  daily,  if  used  in 
the  quantity  proposed  by  the  chemical  referees ;  and  all 
this  would  be  retained  by  the  precipitated  mud,  giving  a 
proportion  of  one  part  of  arsenic  to  three  thousand  parts 
of  the  precipitate.  This,  however,  was  thought  lightly  of 
by  the  referees,  who  said,  in  their  reply  to  his  report,  that 
it  was  their  "  deliberate  opinion  that  even  were  the  per- 
chloride of  iron  to  contain  ten  times  the  maximum  quantity 
of  arsenic  observed  by  Dr.  Letheby,  its  application  for  the 
purposes  contemplated  in  our  report  could  not  afford 
grounds  for  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger  f  but  in 
answer  to  this  it  was  very  properly  asked, — What  would 
have  been  the  conclusions  of  these  gentlemen  if  in  their 
professional  capacity  as  witnesses  for  a  prosecution,  they 
had  ascertained  that  a  manufacturer  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  was  daily  discharging  into  the  river  a  quantity  of 
refuse  containing  as  much  as  a  hundredweight  and  a-half 
of  arsenic  ?  and  what  also  would  have  been  the  undoubted 
result  of  a  legal  prosecution,  if  the  Conservators  of  the 
river  had,  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty,  appUed  for  an  in- 
junction to  prohibit  such  a  practice  \  It  is  fortunate  for 
the  public  that  the  question  has  been  re-examined  by  Dr. 
Frankland,  in  his  capacity  as  one  of  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  inquire  into  the  pollution  of  rivers;  for 
he  now  suggests  that,  "  any  liquid  which,  in  100,000  parts 
by  weight,  contains,  whether  in  solution  or  suspension,  in 
chemical  combination  or  otherwise,  more  than  0*05  part  by 
weight  of  metallic  arsenic,  shall  be  deemed  polluting,  and 
shall  not  be  admissible  into  any  stream."  In  point  of  fact, 
it  is  manifestly  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  pre- 
cipitate produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  perchloride  of 
iron  in  sewage,  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the 
defalcated  water,  and  not  allowed  to  pass  into  the  stream. 
In  the  years  1S59  and  1860,  attempts  were  made  to  de- 
odorise the  sewage  of  Croydon  by  means  of  perchloride  of 
iron.  It  was  used  in  the  proportion  of  from  120  to  1-10 
gallons  of  Dale's  liquid,  to  from  800,000  to  1,400,000 
gallons  of  sewage ;  that  is  in  rather  more  than  double  the 
quantity  recommended  for  the  Metropolitan  sewage  ;  but 
as  the  separation  of  the  suspended  matter  was  not  properly 
effected,  the  results,  as  might  have  been  expected,  were 
not  satisfactory  ;  for  the  black  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 
iron  contained  in  the  effluent  water,  gave  it  a  disgusting 
appearance,  and  marked  in  a  very  objectionable  manner 
the  exact  course  of  the  undefaecated  sewage  discharged  into 
the  river ;  besides  which  the  precipitate  adhered  to  the 
herbage  upon  the  banks  of  the  stream,  and  formed  an 
offensive  slimy  deposit.  As  iu  the  case  of  lime,  and  every 
other  precipitating  agent,  it  js  evidently  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  process  that  all  sus  pended  matters  should 
be  carefully  removed  from  the  effluent  water  before  it  is 
discharged  into  a  running  stream  ;  and  this  appears  to  be 
effectually  accomplished  by  means  of  subsidence  and  fil- 
tration at  Ealing,  where  the  sewage  is  treated  with  lime 
and  a  cheap  salt  of  iron  made  on  the  premises  by  a  process 
recommended  by  Professor  "Way.  The  lime,  in  a  slaked 
condition,   is  added  to  the  se  .Titers  the  - 

and  is  passing  onwards  to  the  subsiding  tanks — where  the 
precipitate  produced  by  the  lime  and  the  other  suspended 


matters  of  the  sewage  subside  ;  and  at  the  last  subdivi- 
sion of  the  tanks,  a  solution  of  iron  salt  is  allowed  to  run 
into  the  defalcated  sewage  water  in  a  graduated  manner — 
advantage  being  taken  of  a  slight  fall  to  move  a  little 
water  wheel,  which  assists  in  effecting  the  mixture  of  the 
iron  salt  with  the  sewage  water.  It  then  flows  upwards 
through  two  filter  beds,  and  is  discharged  from  the  works 
in  a  nearly  bright  and  inoffensive  condition.  Professor 
Way  has  reported  on  the  process,  after  having  made  more 
than  thirty  visits  to  the  works  since  the  month  of  July, 
1869 — two-thirds  of  which  were  during  the  hot  and  dry 
months  of  last  summer ;  and  although  the  state  of  the 
weather  necessarily  affected  the  pr  kg  says  : — 

"  Since  the  system  has  been  in  good  working  order,  I  have 
considered  the  result  to  be  very  satisfactory.     The  effluent 
water,   though   not    absolutely  bright,  has  only  a  faint 
milkiness,  which  a  more  liberal  use   of  chemicals  would 
entirely  remove.     It  is  free  from  smell,  and  samples  that 
have  been  kept  for  weeks   have  only  in  rare  instances  be- 
come   offensive."    On  a  former  occasion,  in  1868,  when 
merely  subsidence  and  filtration  were  practised  at   the 
works,  the  defaecation  of  the  sewage  appears  to  have  been 
very  effective  ;  for  a  sample  of  the  effluent  water,  analysed 
by  Dr.  Letheby,  for  the  Conservators  of  the  river  Thames, 
was  found  to  be  perfectly  transparent,  and  free  from  offen- 
sive  odour.     It  contained  only  fifty-six  grains  of  solid 
matter  per  imperial  gallon,  all  of  which  was  in  solution, 
and  it  consisted  of  calcareous  salts,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
alkaline  nitrates,  with   a  very  little  organic  matter  and 
ammonia.     The  liquid,  in  fact,  was  so  absolutely  inoffen- 
sive, that,  on  the  certificate  of  Dr.  Letheby,  the  Board  of 
Conservators  permitted  it  to  flow  into  the  Thames  ;  and 
we  are  not  aware  that  any  offence  has  been  created  there- 
by.    Professor  Way,  in  speaking  of  these  filters,  says  in 
his  recent  report — '•'  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  of  very  great 
importance  in  carrying  out   any  process  of  purification  of 
the  sewage  before  it  is  discharged  into  the  Thames.  With- 
out them  it  would  be  impossible,  by  the  best  precipitants 
known,  to  clarify  the  sewage  in  the  tank  ;  for  no  matter 
how  perfect  the  system  of  precipitation  may  be,  there  i3 
always  some  portion  of  flocculent  matter  which  will  not 
settle,  and  which  can  only  be  removed  by  filtration.  These 
filter  beds  are  an  excellent  feature  of  the  Filing  Sewage 
Works  ; "  and  now  that  the  process  of  precipitation    is 
superadded  to  that  of  filtration,  he  considers  the  works  to 
be  among  the  most  perfect,   if  not  the  most  perfect,  of 
their  kind  in  the  country.      The  two  depositing  tanks, 
which,  like  the  filters,  are  in  dupbcate,  are  each  sixty-four 
feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  ten  feet  deep.     They  are 
divided  into  five   compartments  by  cross  planks,  having 
small  openings  at  the  top  for  the  passage  of  the  sewage, 
and  their  total  capacity  is  about  12,000  cubic  feet     The 
first   filter  is  composed  of  gravel,  thirty  feet  long,  ten 
feet  wide,   and  two  feet  thick,  and  the    second    filter 
is  of  fine    sand,    sixty    feet  long,  ten    feet    wide,  and 
two   feel   thick.      The   population    of    Ealing   is    about 
8,500  ;*  and   the  quantity  of  sewage    received    at    the 
work  s  amounts  to  about  400,000  gallons  a  day,  or  nearly 
2,000,000  gallons  a  week.     In  summer  time,  when  the 
chemicals  are  most  freely  used,  the  weekly  proportion  of 
lime  is  one  and  a-half  square  yards,  or  about  20  cwt.  (cost- 
nd   the  amount  of  the  iron  preparation  is  15 
;  but  in  w 
In  lact,  according  to  the  estimate 
Mr.  Charles  Jones,  the  average  annual  cost  oi  the  works 
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for  chemicals,  labour,  &c,  would  be  about  £325,  from 
which  there  is  to  be  deducted  the  sum  paid  by  farmers  for 
the  manure.  This,  at  present,  is  about  ,£60  a-year  ;  but  if 
the  precipitate  were  mixed  with  town  refuse,  as  at  North- 
ampton, it  would  realise  much  more. 

Sulphate  of  iron,    in  the  form  of  weathered  shales  or 
lignites,  and  copperas  has  also  been  used,  either  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  other  things,   for  the  deodorization  of 
sewage  and  nightsoil.     The  patent  of  Mr.  Richard  Dover, 
for  example  (1851,),    claims  the  use  of  acids  with  iron 
filings  or  oxide  of  iron  and  protosulphate  of  iron — the  de- 
falcated sewage  being  filtered  through  charcoal,  peat,  &c. 
Later   still,  in  1853,  Mr.  Herapath's  process  was  a  combi- 
nation of  one  part  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  four  parts  of 
burnt  magnesian  limestone— the   mixture  being  intended 
to  precipitate  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  sewage   in  combi- 
nation with  the   magnesia,   as  well  as   the  sedimentary 
matters.      The  process  was  tried  for  some  time   at  the 
sewage  works   of  St.    Thomas,  near  Exeter,  when  it  was 
found  that  a  ton  of  the  materials  produced  two  tons  of  dry 
manure,  at  a  cost  of  17s.  a  ton  ;  but  the  process  was  not 
remunerative,  and  was  therefore  abandoned.     More    re- 
cently, a  preparation  of  dry  copperas,  called  Mudie's  dis- 
infectant, has  been  used  for  the  deodorization  of  drains, 
stable  manure,    and    nightsoil.      It    freely    absorbs    the 
ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  such  matters,  and 
renders  them  inoffensive.     It  has,  therefore,   been-  exten- 
sively employed  in  France,  for  the  purification  of  slaughter 
houses,  ditches,  drains,  &c.     Very  recently,  it   has  been 
examined  by  Dr.  Letheby  and  by  Mr.   Crookes,  who  say 
that  it  is  well  fitted  for  this  purpose,  although  it  is  hardly 
suited  for  the  defajcation  of  sewage.     Lastly — the  process 
of  MM.  Jules  Houzeau  and  Eugene  Devedeix,  of  Paris, 
which  was  patented  in  1866,  consists  in  the  use  of  lignites, 
containing  sulphate  of  iron,  or  of  sulphate  of  iron  itself 
with  lime  and  coal  dust.     This  process  has   been  exten- 
sively tried  at  Bradford  by  Mr.  Holden,  and  hence  it  is 
generally  called  Holden's  process.     About  130,000  gallons 
of  Bradford  sewage  are  daily  treated  with  the  proper  pro- 
portion of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  then  with  caustic  lime, 
previously  slaked,  and  coal  dust.    The  mixture  passes  into 
a  series  of  subsiding  tanks,  where  the   time  of  flow  is 
about  twenty  minutes  ;  and  thus  the  precipitate  falls  and 
leaves  a  clear,  supernatant  liquid,  which  is  quite  inodorous. 
All  the  sedimentary  matter  of  the  sewage  is  thus  got  rid 
of,  as  well  as  about  half  of  the  dissolved  organic  matter. 
The  precipitate  when  dried  in  the  air  contains  about  forty- 
three  percent,  of  organic  matter,  and  rather  less  than  one 
per  cent,  of  phosphate   of  lime.     The   organic    matter  is 
not  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and,  therefore,  the   manure  is 
not  of  much  value. 


LONDON  HOSPITAL. 
Vkry   considerable   improvements    have    been    lately 
thoroughly  carried  out  at  the  London   Hospital,  and 
especially  with  reference  to  clinical  instruction,  which 
has  been  organised  on  a  complete  basis,  and  will  no 
to  have  an  influence  even  mi  so  old  and  renowned  a 
I  of  medicine  as  that  at  the  east  of  the  metropoli  . 
mining  fully  the  method  of  in  traction,  we 
propose  to  give  a    ommary  of  the  history  of  the  London 
Hospital  ami  its  Medical  College. 

The  establishment  of  the  London  Hospital  dates  from 


the  year  1740,  when  a  few  benevolent  persons  (the  fore- 
most of  whom  was  Mr.  John  Harrison,  the  first  Surgeon 
to  the  Charity)  opened  a  small  Infirmary  in  Featherstone 
street.  This  locality  was  speedily  changed  for  Prescot 
street,  Goodman's  Fields,  and  the  need  for  additional 
accommodation  soon  becoming  apparent,  a  portion  of  the 
present  building  was  opened  in  1757.  Not  long  after- 
wards the  Governors  were  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter. 
The  West  Wing  was  opened  in  1831  ;  the  East  Wing  in 
1842  ;  and  the  Alexandra  Wing  in  1866. 

The  progress  of  the  Hospital  as  a  House  of  Refuge  for 
the  Sick  Poor  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that  while 
in  the  first  eighteen  months  of  its  existence  it  received 
only  227  In-patients  and  2,188  Out-patients,  the  Registers 
of  the  twelve  months  ended  31st  Dec.  1869  embrace  a 
total  of  4,398  In-patients  (exclusive  of  460  remaining 
under  treatment  at  the  beginning  of  the  year)  and  a  total 
of  49,976  Out-patients. 

The  position  of  the  London  Hospital  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Docks,  Factories,  and  Workshops,  renders  it, 
probably,  one  of  the  largest  Accident  Hospitals  in  the 
world. 

The  London  Hospital  contains  about  570  beds,  varying 
in  appropriation  according  to  circumstances,  but  at  pre- 
sent thus  allotted,  namely  : — 

For  Accidents  and  Surgical  Cases    ....  320 

For  Medical  Cases 155 

For  Diseases  of  Women 12 

For  Children  under  Seven  Years  of  Age          .         .  40 

For  Female  Syphilitic  Cases 15 

For  Ophthalmic  Cases .11 

Extra  Beds  in  various  Department  as  required         .  17 


Total 


570 


Maternity  cases  are  attended  at  their  own  homes  in 
numbers  proportionate  to  the  available  staff  of  students. 
677  cases  were  thus  attended  in  1869. 

The  large  Out-patient  Departments  not  only  embrace 
general,  medical,  and  surgical  practice,  but  have  the 
advantage  of  special  arrangements  for  the  treatment  of 
patients  with  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  skin,  and  throat, 
as  well  as  dental  and  obstetric  cases. 

The  London  Hospital  stands  out  prominently  as  one 
of  the  most  active  Hospitals  in  the  capital  in  the  onward 
movement  of  medical  education. 
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Mu.  \V.  Spencer  Watson  read  an 

ABSTRACT   OF    A    PAPER   ON     SQUINT,    AND    CASES   OF    FAILURE 
OF   THE   OPERATION   OF   S1RABOTOMY. 

The  causes  of  failure  were  enumerated  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

An  Analysis  of  103  Cases  of  Convergent  Strabismi/s. 
Age  under  thirty  years,  in  ...         ...         ...         ...     100 

,,     over  ,,  and  under  thirty-six  years,  in         3 

Total         103 

Family  tendency  traced  in  about  ten  eases. 
Hypcrmctropia  in  one  or  both  eyes       ...  ...         ...       69 

Myopia  iU  one  eye  associated  with   1  lypernict  m-  ) 

pia  in  its  fellow  ...  ...  ...  ...       2>  5 

Myopia  in  both  eyes  ...         ...         ...         ...       3  ) 

Amtiylnpia  ilue  to  I ntro-oeular  causes   as  aseer-  . 

tained  l>y  the   ophthalmoscope,  or  inferred 
from  symptoms,  nuchas  Nystagmus,  in     ...      20 

Amblyopia  due  to  nebulae  of  the  oornea  or  leu- 

oomVta  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...      7  ( 

amblyopia  due  to  unascertained  causes,  some 
probably  from  Astigmatism,  and  others 
from  disuse  of  the  squinting  eye     ...         ...     I'J 
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Analyils  of  Cases  operated  on  for  Co.  - ' rabismus. 

Result  of  operations  in  99  out  of  the  103  cases.     The  opera 

tion  being  deferred  or  declined  in  4  a 
One  eye  operated  on  in  3 S  cases,—  (rood  results 
Both  eyes        ,,  at 

one  sitting  in      ...  44     ,, 
Both  eyes  operated  on, 
with     an    interval 
between  the  1st  ft 
2nd    operations  in  13     ,, 


Notes  deficient  as  to 
whether  one  or 
both  recti  were 
divided   in 


Total 


99  cases. 


Successful  result  in  ..  

Partially  successful  result  in 

Slight  improvement  in     ... 

Divergent  Squint  (subsequently  corrected)  in 

Results  not  known  in 

Total 

An  Anafyns  of  25  Casts  oj 

Myopia       9  {  m 

,,        with  Detached  Uetina...  1  ) 

*Intra-ocular  Disease 

Hypermetropia  in 

Cataract 

, ,        and  Conical  cornea 

Intraocular  organic  changes  in 


IS 

4 
3 


inner  canthus  than  that  of  the  larger,   and  this  appearance 
mioht  mislead  the  surgeon  in  a  hurried  view  of  the  case 

3.  The  operation  may  be  improperly  performed,  either 
by  missing  the  bend  when  passing  the  blunt  hook,  or  by 
dividing  the  tendon  too  far  away  from  its  sclerotic  insertion. 
Cases  of  various  kinds  of  failure  from  improperly  performed 
operations  were  adduced,  and  some  hints  given  as  to  how 
such  accidents  might  be  avoided. 

4.  The  after  treatment  may  be  improper,  and  so  cause 
failure.  The  patient  may  object  to  a  second  operation  when 
the  first  has  been  insufficient  ;  or  he  may  object  to  the 
use  of  spectacles  ;  or  the  reflection  not  having  been  ascer- 
tained, the  surgeon  may  neglect  to  prescribe  the  necessary 
glasses  ;  or  the  eye  operated  on  may  be  kept  covered  up  too 
long  after  the  operation  ;  or  sutures  may  be  omitted  when 
required  ;  or  proper  exercise  of  the  eye  after  operation  may 
be  neglected  ;  and  in  all  these  cases  imperfections  or  com- 
plete failure  mav  rev 

Mr.  Watson  then  stated  in  what  cases  an  operation  for 
squint  should  be  avoided,  or  deferred.  In  particular  cases 
of  periodic  squint,  cases  of  apparent  squint,  squints  in  very- 
young  children  in  whom  the  after-treatment  by  glasses  can- 
not be  effectually  carried  out,  cases  of  intra-ocular  tumours, 
cases  of  brain  disease,  and  cases  of  paralytic  squint  in  the  early 
stages.  He  then  made  a  few  observations  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  adapting  the  kind  of  operation  to  the  size  of  the 
squint,  and  the  advantage  of  using  the  strabismometer  be- 
fore operating  in  all  cases.  The  strabismmneter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Zachariah  Laurence  being  the  most  convenient  and 
effectual. 


10 

7 

1 
1 
1 


Causes  of  Squint  unascertained 


Total 


Results  of  Tenotomy  good  in     ...•        

|f  ,,  doubtful  in         

Unknown  result  in  

Not  operated  on  in 

Operation  by  restoring  the  position  of  the  Internal 

Rectus,  successful  in 

Total 


26 


ST.    ANDREWS    MEDICAL    GRADUATES"    ASSO- 
CIATION. 

Tiif.  Annual  Session  was  held  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  as 
usual,  when  much  business  was  transacted,  and  some  very 
interesting  papers  were  read. 

Dr.  Richardson,  who  retires  from  the  Presidency  this 
year,  and  has  been  appointed  President  of  the  Councd,  de- 
livered the  address  on 

"THE   FUTTRE   ('F   FHT81 

of  which  we  give  an  abstract  : — 

"Indulging  one  day  in  a  luxurious  day-dream  by  the  sea- 
side, it  came  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  pleasing  and  useful 
task  to  devote  occasional  hours  to  the  construction  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  science  of  medicine  of  the  Victorian  era  ...  to 
write  of  the  men  who,  moving  actively  amongst  us  at  home 
and  abroad,  were  worthy  the  pen  of  the  honest  historian 
...  to  narrate  the  natural  history  of  diseases  we  see  now 
around  us  in  our  daily  tasks,  that  they  who  come  after  us 
may  know  with  what  we  had  to  contend,  and  may  compare 
our  present  practice  with  their  own  .  .  .  that  they  may 
measure  faithfully  the  course  and  progress  of  curative  art, 
from  this  epoch  to  theirs.  So  vividly  did  the  scope  and 
character  of  the  work  appear  before  me  that,  even  to 
minuteness  of  its  detail,  the  plan  was  fixed  in  my  mind  ; 
and  since  then  I  have  found  the  labour  of  carrying  it  out 
a  natural  and  agreeable  pursuit,  the  which  if  I  like  to  ac 
complish  it,  will  perchance  yield  a  work  likely  to  live  long 
when  I  am  dead.  As  I  have  been  writing  on  the  past  and 
same  time  retinal  changes  (in  some  cases  due  to  pressure  of  |  present)  a  vista  has  often  opened  of  the  future  of  medicine, 
the  optic  nerve  against  the  side  of  the  eyeball),  nebulae  of  0f  ^e  c0urses  which  medical  science  will  take  under  the  in- 
the  cornea,  opacities  vitreous,  and  other  causes  of  impair-  fiuences  0f  changes  of  thought  respecting  the  physical  forces 
ment  of  sight  in  one  or  both  eyes  had  a  material  influence  in  ,  of  t}ie  Averse  •  of  the  new  bases  of  the  science,  and  of 
determining  the  permanent  character  of  a  strabismus,  which  '  tjje  perfections  that  will  spring  from  them  ;  of  the  greater 
would  otherwise  have  been  only  intermittent,  or  would  have  i  hnowledge  of  life  and  functions  of  life  ;  and  of  the  more 
been  overcome  by  increased  exertion  by  the  accommodative  j  certam  modes  of  preventing  and  curing  disease.     Therefore 

I  have  been  led  to  ask,  what  can  we,  who  now  exist,  do  for 
I  the  future  I     What  are  we  doing  for  it !     Are  we  doing  the 
j  best  we  can  for  it,  or  can  we  amend  ?     In  these  contempla- 
tions I  have  founded  the  subject  of  the  present  discourse. 


1.  The  pathological  conditions  were  in  some  cases  misap- 
prehended. It  had  been  supposed  to  depend,  in  ordinary 
cases,  upon  mechanical  obstructions  to  the  movement  of  the 
muscles  or  to  bands  of  fascia.  But  from  the  free  mobility  of 
the  squinting  eye  when  the  other  eye  is  closed,  this  was 
clearly  an  error.  From  an  analysis  of  103  cases  of  convergent 
squint,  it  was  shown  that  in  at  least  two-thirds,  hypernie- 
tropia  was  one  of  the  conditions  present  in  squint.     At  the 


apparatus,  without  convergence  of  the  axes  of  the  eyes. 

2.  The  operation  may  fad  from  its  employment  in  im- 
proper cases.  For  instance,  where  there  is  eccentric  fixation 
from  any  cause,  an  apparent  strabismus  is  seen,  and  ii 


a  case  an  operation  would  give  rise  to  dyspepsia,  and  would      <^t  j^j.  s{ght  the  position  of  the  present,   from  which  we 


not  probably  be  any  improvement  in  the  patient's  condition, 
unless  the  second  eye  was  very  much  impaired  in  its  visual 
power.  Or,  again,  strabismus  may  be  apparent  in  cases  in 
which  one  eye  is  very  much  larger  than  the  other,  from  the 
presence  of  progressive  myopia  in  one,  and  a  normal  condi- 
tion in  the  other.  In  consequence  of  this  want  of  symmetry, 
the  cornea  of  the  smaller  eye  appears  to  be  much  nearer  the 

*  Probably  the  result  of  progressive  posterior  staphyloma. 


start,  is  neither  assuring  nor  promising.  A  severe  critic, 
w  ith  no  intention  of  untruth,  might  say  of  us  that  we  live 
and  breathe  in  uncertainty;  that,  socially,  we  appear  t  » 
dabble  with  questions  of  legislation  without  either  teaching 
or  influencing  the  legislator  ;  that  we  appear  to  trust  to 
Government  protection  for  the  right  to  apply  our  skill,  and, 
instead  of  aiming  to  cast  away  the  oppressive  shield  it  loans 
to  us  at  bitter  interest,  are  ever  wailing  for  the  shield  to  be 
made  stronger  and  heavier  ;  that  we  appear  to  rise  to  prac- 
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tice  on  the  paper  wings  of  advertised  emptiness,  filling  the 
sheet,  not  with  painful  touch  of  scientific  industry  and  un- 
sparing fact,  but  with  the  egotism  of  belief  that  each  of  us 
has  done  what  others  have  not  done  and  cannot  do,  though 
they  religiously  Strive  to  follow  our  lead  ;  that  scientifically, 
we  are  incoherent  and  chaotic,  and,  like  all  chaoses,  jarring, 
without  reason  ;  over  proud  of  what  we  really  do,  and  deaf 
to  the  demand  that  we  must  do  more  or  be  trusted  less . 
...  Be  it  my  duty  to  indicate  a  leaf  or  two  of  the 
day-book  of  our  life  that  may  be  revised  wisely,  a  leaf 
or  two  that  may  be  torn  out  wisely,  or  elaborated  before 
that  book  passes  into  that  unknown  where  it  is  ours  no 
longer,  either  to  cast,  tear  up,  revise,  or  preserve.  If  we 
begin  with  what  may  be  torn  up,  we  come  to  a  heap  of 
mouldy  leaves,  supposed  to  contain  some  hidden  virtue  for 
making  us  powerful  and  respectable,  but  chiefly  powerful, 
in  the  world;  They  are  docketed  as  papers  between  the 
Profession  and  the  State  .  .  .  papers  that  have  cost  us 
more  trouble  and  more  money  during  the  present  century 
than  all  our  scientific  and  practical  works  since  we  became  a 
profession.  For  the  purpose  of  cultivating  these  leaves,  or 
preparing  soil  for  them,  great  voluntary  organisations  have 
been  instituted  during  the  era,  which  bodies,  in  one  way  or 
another — in  eating,  drinking,  travelling,  speaking,  organ- 
ising, disorganising,  quarrelling,  fraternising,  writing,  ad- 
vertising, and  printing — have,  within  Her  Majesty's  reign, 
disgorged  themselves  of  not  less  than  one  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  Her  Majesty's  portraits  in  sovereign  gold.  While 
another  legal  organisation,  more  compact,  much  more  prac- 
tical for  itself,  and  much  more  determinate,  has  skilfully 
extracted  by  and  for  these  same  leaves  some  tens  of  thou- 
sands more .  The  leaves  themselves  have  simply  taken  from 
us  that  patience  of  steady  endeavour  which  trusts  for  the 
development  of  the  most  natural  of  sciences  on  the  pure 
development  of  natural  knowledge,  and  have  produced 
amongst  us  separation  of  interests  and  galling  unbrotherly 
bonds  ;  they  have  drawn  our  men  of  genius  for  natural  re- 
search from  the  noblest  to  the  commonest  work.  ...  In 
suggesting  the  entire  isolation  of  medicine  from  the  trammels 
of  bad  legislation,  I  refer  to  the  separation  of  science  only. 
Present  legislation  leads  to  the  existence  and  sustenance  of 
rival  boards,  having  rival  powers  and  privileges,  that  in- 
duces us  to  make  endless,  wearing,  and  useless  efforts  to  put 
down  quacks  by  the  power  of  law  as  against  that  of  know- 
ledge, and  that  fosters  a  stubborn  belief  in  our  security  as 
a  class,  which  crumbles  to  the  dust  whenever  it  comes  in 
contact  with  the  stern  realities  of  life — with  the  sym- 
pathies, the  fears,  superstitions,  and  prejudices  that  make 
up  the  soul  of  human  kind.  For  the  future  of  physic, 
when  we  have  a  statesman  born  to  us,  he  must  be  a  states- 
man of  the  State,  and  not  a  statescraft  man  of  our  parti- 
cular craft.  .  .  .  Of  all  professions  and  liberal  callings,  ours 
is  the  only  one  that  has  failed  to  produce  a  State  Minister. 
...  It  is  so  because  such  of  our  body  as  have  had  the 
qualities  and  opportunities  have  trickled  away  in  the  miser- 
able gutter  of  medical  legislation,  instead  of  plunging  into 
the  great  politics  of  the  nation,  and  studying  the  national  in 
preference  to  the  professional  welfare.  In  the  future  we 
shall  have  great  statesmen.  We  had  at  one  time,  and  for 
many  a  year,  a  man  who  was  as  naturally  strong  as  Bis- 
marck, clear-sighted  and  light-sighted  as  Palmerston,  elo- 
quent as  Peel,  industrious  and  bold  as  Cavour,  and  who,  but 
for  the  professional  trammels  by  which  he  was  held  down, 
and  the  almost  mortal  professional  fights  in  which  he  en- 
gaged, might  have  rivalled  any  of  those  ministers  in  fame — 
a  man  whose  life  I  will  depict  in  my  history,  be  it  only  to 
show  what  human  strength  can  do,  and  what  ill-judged  pro- 
fessional restraint  can  undo The  political,  how- 
ever, is  only  an  accidental  source  of  our  power  ;  the  real 
source  lies  tin  the  steady  improvement,  development,  and 
simplification  of  medicine  as  a  science  and  art.  A  William 
Harvey — he  whose  figure,  by  our  sculptor,  Durham,  this 
year  adorns  the  capitol  of  science  of  the  capital  of  the  nation 
—  reformed  medicine  more  than  all  the  medical  political 
preachers  that  ever  lived  ;  and  this  reference  leads  me  to  the 
leaves  of  our  book  that  require,  not  excision,  but  revision. 
To  begin  with  Bimple  things,  the  first  act  required  for  the 
future  of  physic,  is  the  simplification  of  the  language  in  which 
wo  professionally  communicate  with  ourselves  and  tho  world. 
.....  Any  man,  or  society  of  men,  or  council  of  many 
societies,  that  should  set  itself  to  work,  in  ever  so  small  a 
way,  to  bring  into  use  a  simple  and  reasonable  scientific  lan- 
guage, would  do  a  most  important  service  to  physic 


For  the  future  of  physic  it  is  essential  to  revise  our  method 
of  receiving  and  criticising  what  is  brought  to  light  as  real 
or  assumed  novelty  of  knowledge.  It  is  a  marvel  how 
physic  is  daily,  and  with  infinite  labour,  rewritten ;  still 
more,  how  this  is  criticised.  Now  the  popularity  of  the 
literary  business,  I  cannot  call  it  literary  art,  absorbs  every 
man ;}  and  sedentary  force,  force  developed  in  situ,  is,  as 
compared  with  force  in  motu,  all-prevailing  ....  while 
criticisms  have  beccme  mere  impulses — bastards  of  love  and 
hate,  boldness  and  fear,  adulation  and  objurgation,  industry 
and  ignorance,  flux  of  generosity  and  flux  oi  selfish  conceit. 

Asa  nation,  we  have  a  national  fatuity  for  ignoring 

the  history  of  our  own  country,  and  we  are  the  most  unpa- 
triotic historians  on  the  face  of  the  earth These 

errors  of  the  Victorian  age  must  be  reformed  resolutely. 
Giving  due,  and  even  handsome,  credit  to  all  fellow-workers 
wherever  they  may  be,  we  must  become,  in  England,  just  to 
ourselves.  For  the  future  of  physic,  it  is  essential  that  some 
revision  be  made  in  the  system  of  training  our  sons  for  the 

work  of  our  profession I  leave  the  subject  with 

satisfaction  here  because  of  the  prospect,  clear  in  view,  of 
two  or  three  great  central  schools  for  physic  in  London,  and 
one  or  two  more  in  the  provinces  ;  with  the  prospect  of  pro- 
fessors vying  with  each  other  in  celebrity,  and  living  by  their 
work ;  and  with  the  further  prospect  of  students  from  the 
remotest  parts  of  the  earth  trooping  to  our  Asclepian  tem- 
ples, where  the  light  always  burns  with  increasing  lustre." 

Dr.  Richardson  next  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of 
revising  and  extending  our  methods  of  medical  observation 
by  the  light,  for  instance,  of  the  laws  of  dialysis ;  of  the 
need  of  an  improved  field  of  research  in  reference  to  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system ;  the  governing  power  of 
the  sympathetic  over  the  bloodvessels  ;  the  molecular 
changes  in  nervous  structure  ;  the  directness  of  morbid  im- 
pressions through  the  expanses  of  nerves  ;  and  of  the  pri- 
mary origin  of  disease  by  instant  change  of  nervous  physical 
state,  in  accordance  with  the  recent  researches  of  Dr. 
Brown-Sequard.  Speaking  of  curers  and  cures,  Dr.  Richard- 
son observed  : — 

"The  influence  of  race  on  vitality  ;  the  estimation  of 
individual  and  natural  life-values,  on  some  more  certain 
method  than  at  the  present  time  is  known  ;  the  classifica- 
tion of  disease  geographically  .  .  .  are  matters  demanding 
inquiry  ;  and  as  regards  the  actual  cure  of  disease,  what  is 
our  prospect  touching  the  task  that,  between  the  first 
natural  appearance  of  the  human  living  thing  on  the  earth 
to  its  last  natural  appearance,  it  shall  not  die  from  un- 
natural causes,  nor  from  natural  causes  that  come  within 
the  governance  of  man  ?  It  is  good.  It  is  good  because  we 
are  learning  definitely  not  to  lose  trust  in  remedies  for  the 
reason  that  we  cannot  apply  them  at  once  with  accurate 
judgment,  but  to  believe  in  them  as  powerful  means  of 
cure  that  are  yet  to  be  accurately  employed.  .  .  .  Because 
we  arc  seizing  certain  agents,  and  are  forcing  them  to  tell  us 
what  they  perform  on  the  body,  what  is  their  physiolo- 
gical action,  and  what  antagonism  of  action  they  offer  to 
the  phenomena  of  disease.  .  .  .  Because  wc  are  learning,  in 
respect  to  remedies,  that  their  physical  action  on  the 
process  of  animal  natural  dialysis,  or  action  in  controlling 
or  exciting  nervous  systems,  may  be  learned  by  methods  of 
physical  research,  that  wait  but  to  be  tried  to  be  proved  as 
true  to  us  as  other  physical  inquirers. "  .  .   . 

"  In  the  future  of  physic,  as  we  advance  in  the  directions 
I  have  tried  to  signalise,  we  shall  stand  firmer  and  fairer 
with  the  world.  But  our  success  shall  not  be  perfect  until 
yet  another,  and  of  all  the  mightiest,  truth  breaks  upon 
us — namely,  that  the  solemn  and  august  secret  of  our 
power  is,  not  in  the  amassment  of  wealth  by  our  profes- 
sional exertion, — not  in  the  amassment  of  popularity  by 
it— not  even  in  the  creation  by  it  of  that  future  fame  ana 
name  in  history  whieh  ;ill  men  of  noble  instinct  and  noble 
nature  would  die  to  secure, — but  in  the  accomplishment  by 
it  of  one  simple  end,   the  kappi  In  this 

accomplishment  lies  our  own  happiness,  and  with  it  all 
true  and  worthy  power,  all  true  and  lasting  glory.  Meted 
out  ever  for  this  end,  we  require  no  other  incentive  for 
coh,  no  other  corrective  for  research,  and  no  other 
protective  against  schismatic  foes;  nay,  we  reqnip 
even  roward  of  gratitude,  grateful  though  that  may  be 
whflB,  spontaneously,  it  flows  at  our  feet.  It  is  a  simple 
formula  of  living  action  this;  but  how  potent!  Is  this 
professional  desire,  is  this  act,  is  this  praotfoe  whiob  W8 
daily  do,  in  desire,  in  act,  in  practice,  is  it  for  the  happiness 
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of  the  individual,  of  the  race?  Shall  the  conscientious 
answer  be  Yes  !  Then  is  the  act  strong,  unassailable,  and, 
though  it  even  partake  of  error,  holy.  Shall  the  answer  be 
No  ?  Then  is  the  act  weak,  easily  controverted,  bad.  This 
is  not  moral  axiom,  it  is  scientific  truth.  To  many  in  all 
time  it  hath  been  known,  medicine  hath  lived  upon  the 
knowledge  ;  to  many  it  is  known  now,  and  medicine  is 
sustained  by  the  knowledge  ;  but  in  the  future  all  must 
kuow  it ;  it  must  be  the  perennial  force  hidden  in  our 
hearts  ;  our  unspoken  secret,  worthless  were  it  revealed. 
It  must  be  the  band  between  ourselves,  holding  us  as 
brethren  in  such  subtle  sympathy  that  envy  shall  be  an 
instantly  detected  deformity,  repulsive  and  retreating.  It 
must  be  the  bond  between  ourselves  and  the  world,  by 
which  the  world  shall  hold  to  us  neither  from  wonder,  nor 
admiration,  nor  other  doubtful  quality  of  recognition,  but 
from  confiding,  habitual,  abiding  trust.  Above  all,  it  must 
be  the  fountain  of  our  inspiration  from  the  Lord  of  nature, 
whose  whole  scheme  and  desig  a  of  creation,  however  strange 
it  may  seem,  and  to  feeble  sight  devious,  is  ever  toward  and 
for  the  perfected  happiness  of  his  worlds  of  life. " 

the  AUUtll. 

The  members  of  the  Association,  and  some  visitors,  dined 
together  after  the  delivery  of  the  address.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Dr.  Richardson.  Covers  were  laid  for  sixty. 
Amongst  those  present  were  :  Admiral  Sir  E.  Belcher,  Dr. 
Lyon  Playfair,  M.P.,  Mr.  Marmaduke  Bell,  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon,   Mr.  Prideaux.  President  of  the  Medical 

Society  of  London  (Mr.  J.  Gay),  Dr.  Day,  of  Stafford,  Dr. 
Ramsay,  Dr.  G.  Ross,  Dr.  O'Connor,  Dr.  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Frank  Richardson,  Dr.  Thomas  Ballard,  Dr.  Julius  Pollock, 
Dr.  Uugg,  Dr.  Paul,  Mr.  Dunn,  Dr.  Hayward,  Dr.  Day,  Dr. 
Seaton,  Dr.  Wynn  Williams,  Dr.  Day-Goes,    Dr.  M'lntyre, 

-  mple,   Mr.    Ibbetson,    Dr.  Wytnan,  Dr.  Bloxa- 
Whiteman,  Dr.  Watson,  Mr.  Hepburn,  Dr.  Frank  Giifliths, 
and  Dr.  Gardiner  Hill. 

After  the  usual  loyal  and  other  toasts  had  been  duly 
honoured, 

The  President  proposed  "the  Houses  of  Parliament,"' 
associating  the  toast  with  the  name  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
M.P. 

Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  in  responding,  made  the  following 
remarks  on  various  subjects  connected  with  medical  reform  : 
the  subject  of  medical  reform  was  especially  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Common  1  hey  were  aware 
that  the  Government  had  a  Bill  which  dealt  with  entrance 
examinations,  but  did  not  deal  with  the  reform  of  the  Me- 
dical Council.  In  consequence  of  this  the  opponents  threw 
it  out.  He  thought,  and  still  thinks,  that  this  was  a  mis- 
taken policy.  He  got  from  the  Government  a  pledge  that 
if  they  took  their  Bill  into  discussion  upon  its  merits,  they 
would  give  a  Select  Committee  this  year  to  consider  the 
reform  of  the  Medical  Council.  Had  they  done  so,  the 
Government  would  have  consented  to  modifications  that 
would  have  rendered  their  Bill  efficient,  so  that  in  this  session 
they  would  have  secured  a  second  Bill  for  the  reform  of  the 
Medical  Council.  As  it  is,  the  reform  of  that  and  of  the 
standard  for  entrances  is  postponed  sine  die.  For  anyone 
who  knows  the  difficulties  surrounding  such  Bills  must  be 
convinced  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  private  member  to 
carry  any  General  Medical  Bill  through  the  House.  The 
interests  are  too  conflicting  and  too  powerful  to  be  battled 
with  by  anyone  not  possessing  the  power  of  a  Government 
at  his  back.  The  Government  hitherto  have  resisted  popu- 
lar representation  on  the  Medical  Council,  because  they 
view  that  body  as  representing  the  interests  of  the  public 
at  large,  and  not  the  interests  of  the.  profession.  In  one 
sense  this  is  true,  but  it  is  not  wholly  true.  If  the  Medical 
Council  represented  the  interests  of  the  public  only,  then 
the  State  should  pay  its  expenses,  which  are  considerable. 
But  these  are  paid,  not  out  of  public  money,  but  from  a  tax 
levied  on  entrants  into  the  profession.  The  public  in; 
ought  to  be  fairly  represented  by  Crown  nominees,  but  surely 
the  profession  has  a  right  to  direct  representation  in  a  body 
supported  by  taxes  on  itself.  This  right  appeared  to  him  to 
be  irresistible,  and,  he  was  sure,  would  have  been  conceded 
by  a  Select  Committee.  Another  advantage  would  have  re- 
sulted from  this  Committee,  that  it  would  have  arranged  the 
mode  of  election,  so  as  to  render  it  as  little  burdensome  as 
possible  to  the  candidates.     The  general  medical  constitu- 


ency would  be  very  large — about  three  times  the  constitu- 
ency represented  by  himself  in  the  Universities  of  Edin- 
burgh and  St.  Andrews.  But  as  experience  has  shown  that 
such  a  limited  constituency  cannot  have  a  contested  election 
without  an  expenditure  of  one  or  two  thousand  pounds  for 
each  candidate,  the  possible  expenditure  of  an  appeal  to  the 
whole  profession  is  very  serious.  It  is  no  good  saying  that 
in  practice  it  would  not  cost  much,  as  a  contest  for  a  seat 
on  such  a  board  would  not  be  carried  on  with  the  same 
spirit  as  for  a  seat  in  Parliament.  So  thought  the  candi- 
dates for  the  School  Board  this  week,  and  yet  there  are  few 
of  them  who  have  not  spent  as  much,  and  some  of  them 
more  than  in  a  Parliamentary  election.  He  was  therefore 
very  anxious  that,  in  arranging  the  details  of  election  to  the 
Medical  Council  by  a  popular  constituency,  they  should  not 
I  cast  an  unexpected  burden  on  the  medical  profession.  A 
I  Select  Committee  might  have  obviated  this.  Whatever 
may  be  the  reform  of  the  Medical  Council,  it  need  not  lose 
its  present  representative  character  of  public  bodies  or  of 
public  interests,  though  it  may  be  strengthened  by  a  direct 
representation  of  the  profession.  He  hoped  that  the 
Government  might  still  bring  in  a  Bill  this  session  for 
dealing  with  the  entrance  examinations.  He  fully  approved 
of  a  one-portal  entrance,  but  thought  that  the  door  should 
be  big  enough  to  let  in  big  cats  as  well  as  little  kittens,  and 
not  like  the  philosopher  cut  small  openings  beside  already 
existing  big  openings.  What  he  meant  was  this — let  the 
scheme  encourage  the  entrance,  by  the  same  door,  of  giants 
as  well  as  dwarfs  in  learning.  A  single  entrance  exami- 
nation must  be  a  minimum  examination,  one  below  which 
no  one  can  enter.  But  if  it  qualifies,  as  it  should,  for  the 
full  exercise  of  the  profession,  it  will  have  a  tendency  to 
make  men  aim  for  a  minimum,  and  neglect  a  maximum  of 
qualifications.  He  thought  the  Universities  were  quite 
reasonable  in  trying  to  prevent  this  evil.  Why,  for  example, 
should  a  Bachelor  of  Science,  who  has  passed  an  examination 
four  or  five  times  higher  than  that  which  would  be  required 
in  the  fundamental  sciences  on  the  one-portal  system,  be 
required  to  pass  another;  lower  examination?  Repeated 
examinations  are  becoming  an  intolerable  evil  in  all  our  edu- 
cational systems,  and  are  deteriorating  real  quahfications. 
He  thought  that  every  security  should  be  taken  on  the  one- 
portal  system  that  no  one  can  pass  through  it  under  its  mini- 
mum, but  that  encouragement  should  be  given  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  maximum  in  the  fundamental  science.  In  the 
clinical  and  practical  parts  of  the  profession  he  would  make 
no  exception,  as  that  forms  the  State  security  that  a  medi- 
cal man  was  fit  to  exercise  his  profession.  He  strongly  coun- 
selled those  who  were  interested  in  medical  reforms  of  such 
importance  as  the  reform  of  the  Medical  Council,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  one-portal  system,  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  the  Government  ou  these  subjects,  as  it  was 
entirely  hopeless  to  bring  them  to  a  successful  issue  through 
the  agency  of  any  private  member,  however  great  might  be 
his  personal  influence. 

The  President  next  gave  "  Prosperity  to  our  old  U"ni- 
veriity."'     The  toast  was  drunk  with  three  times  three. 

To  the  toast  of  "Literature,"  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  re- 
sponded. 

The  remaining  toasts  included  the  President  and  the 
President  for  the  ensuing  year  (Dr.  Day),  the  Council  and 
Vice-President,  and  the  Press. 

We  learn  from  the  report  of  the  Council  that  the  number 
of  members  amounted  to  506,  besides  24  associates,  and  38 
honorary  members.  During  the  year,  death  had  carried  off 
Dr.  Uvedale  West,  Dr.  Adamson,  Dr.  Eves,  Dr.  Armstrong 
(Armagh),  Dr.  Anderson  (Glasgow),  and  Dr.  Copland,  F.R.S. 
The  alteration  proposed  by  the  Association  in  the  existing 
rule,  and  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  admit  an  unlimited 
number  of  candidates  in  each  year  to  pass  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  without  residence,  and  subject  to  the  passing  of  pro- 
per examinations,  had  been  brought  by  the  Assessor  before 
the  University  Court,  had  been  accepted  by  the  Senates 
Academicus,  approved  by  the  Chancellor,  and  now  only 
awaited  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty  in  Council  to  come 
into  force  as  a  new  statute.  The  new  officers  were  elected 
as  follows  : — President  :  Dr.  H.  Day  (Stafford).  President 
of  Council:  Dr.  Richardson,  F.R.S.  Vice-Presidents: 
Dr.  Black  (Chesterfield),  Drs.  Crisp,  Cholmeley,  Lockhart 
Robertson,  Seaton,  and  Wynn  Williams.  Council  in  place 
of  those  who  had  gone  out  of  oTice  :  Dr.  G.  Bird,  Dr. 
Brewer,  M.P. ,  Dr.  Butler  (Winchester),  Drs.  Cooke,  Whar- 
ton Hood,  L.  Hanwell,  Xicholls,  Semple,  and  Stedman. 
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PUBLISHER'S     NOTICE. 


REDUCTION    IN  PRICE. 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  January  next,  the  Annual  Sub- 
scription to  this  Journal  will  be  reduced  to  £1,  post  free, 
for  Subscriptions  paid  in  Advance— i.e.,  within  the  first 
three  monlJis  of  the  year.  Subscriptions  on  Credit  will  re- 
main as  formerly,  at  £1  2s  6d. 

The  Medical  Press  and  Circular  will  henceforth  be 
tJie  cheapest,  as  it  is  now  acknowledged  by  impartial  critics 
to  be  the  most  practical,  and  the  only  independent  organ  of 
Medical  Opinion  in  this  country. 
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THE  ENGLISH  MEDICAL  CHARITIES  SYSTEM 
CONTRASTED. 

The  English  Poor-law  Association  contrasts  the  English 
and  Irish  systems  of  Poor-law  administration  with  a 
view  to  prove  that,  were  we  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  salaries  of  our  Poor-law  medical  officers  in  England, 
we  should  greatly  lessen  the  pauperism  which  is  so 
threatening  a  phenomenon  in  modern  English  civilisa- 
tion. In  his  recent  address,  the  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion tells  us  "  that  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  110,968  inhabitants,  there  are  only  8  medical 
officers,  with  a  total  cost  of  only  £853  for  medical  relief, 
but  a  cost  of  no  less  than  £43,093  for  Poor-law  expendi- 
ture ;  whilst,  in  Belfast,  witli  a  population  of  146,529, 
there  are  no  less  than  18  medical  men  employed,  at  a  cost 
of  £3,700 ;  but  the  total  Poor-law  expenditure  is  not  half 
that  of  Newcastle,  that  is,  it  is  only  £22,114  12s.  5d." 

Dr.  Maunsell,  who  lias  paid  considerable  attention  to 
Poor-law  cpiestions,  states  that,  in  England,  the  mean 
amount  of  paupers  in  receipt  of  out-door  relief  is  78  1,906, 
and  of  in-door  paupers,  157,740,  In  Ireland,  only  50,207 
receive  out-door  relief,  and  288,953  in-door  relief.  He 
thinks  that  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  of  out-door  relief  are  those  of  sickness,  which,  in 
Ireland,  come  under  medical  charity,  and,  in  England,  are 
cases  of  out-door  relief.     The  cost  of  each  out-door  pauper 


in  England  is  £4  5s.,  and  of  the  same  person  in  Ireland  is 
£1  per  annum.  The  expenditure  for  out-door  relief  in 
Ireland  on  the  50,257  paupers  was  about  forty-eight  thou- 
sand pounds,  and  for  those  relieved  by  the  medical  charities 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand.  In  Eng- 
land, each  in-door  pauper  costs  about  £8  10s.  a  year,  and 
each  out-door  pauper  costs  .£4  5s.  ;  but  the  latter  are 
enormously  augmented  in  number  by  the  want  of  a 
Medical  Charities'  Act.  In  Ireland,  the  medical  charity 
system  enables  budding  pauperism  to  be  arrested  at  a  cost 
of  only  half-a-crown  per  head  per  annum  ;  ancT  the  rates 
in  Ireland,  it  seems,  are  about  three  shillings  in  the  pound 
against  seven  shillings  in  the  pound  in  England.  In  Ire- 
land, the  receipt  of  a  medical  order  does  not  convert  the 
recipient  into  a  pauper.  In  England  it  does.  In  Ire- 
laud,  it  is  called  medical  relief,  costs  half-a-crown  a  head, 
and  does  not  demoralise  ;  in  England,  we  call  it  out-door 
relief,  and  make  people  paupers  at  a  cost  of  £4  5s.  a  head. 
Decidedly  "  they  manage  these  things  better  in  Ireland." 
There  is  no  law,  too,  in  Ireland  to  prohibit  out-door  relief 
to  the  able-bodied  more  than  there  is  in  England  ;  and  it 
seems  pretty  clear  that  the  report  of  the  Poor-law  Board 
recently  issued  is  fallacious,  when  it  states  that  gratuitous 
medical  attendance  would  entail  "great  additional  public 
burdens.''  The  very  contrary  of  this  is  shown  to  take 
pla«e  in  Ireland. 

It  seems  that,  in  all  Ireland,  there  are  2,410  medical 
men,  and  of  them  949,  or  three- eighths,  are  Poor-law 
medical  officers.  The  number  of  medical  men  in  England 
and  Wales  is  10,616.  In  London,  there  are  3,228  practi- 
tioners of  medicine,  or  one  to  every  thousand  inhabitants  ; 
in  Dublin,  the  proportion  is  greater  per  thousand.  There 
are  7,000  medical  men  for  all  England  and  Wales,  except- 
ing London  ;  and,  if  the  numbers  of  practitioners  of  the 
large  cities  are  again  subtracted,  there  are,  in  all  proba- 
bility, j  ust  as  few  medical  men  in  English  rural  districts 
as  in  Ireland.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  much  of 
the  work  in  England  is  done  by  unqualified  assistants. 
There  are  only  3,906  Poor-law  medical  officers  in  England 
out  of  the  10,616  medical  men  ;  and,  in  Ireland,  there  are 
949  out  of  2,410.  The  efficient  system  of  Poor-law 
medical  relief  at  present  existing  in  Ireland  was  intro- 
duced in  1852;  and  in  that  year,  according  to  Dr.  Rogers, 
the  gross  expenditure  or  poor  relief  was  £1,099,678,  or 
Is.  7d.  in  the  pound,  including  medical  relief  (then  only 
£54,289).  In  1869,  the  total  cost  of  poor  rates  was  only 
£817,772,  or  Is.  0|d.  in  the  pound,  including  medical 
relief,  which  was  now  no  less  than  £124,000  on  the  medi- 
cal charities  alone. 

It  is  stated  that  a  very  large  number  of  cases  of  out- 
door relief  are  those  in  which  the  recipient  has  nothing 
more  than  medical  relief ;  and  many  letters  have  been 
written  to  say  that  for  every  pauper  requiring  relief,  the 
writer  attends  four  or  five  requiring  medical  relief  only. 
It  is  very  common,  indeed,  to  have  an  order  for  medical 
attendance  on  the  wife  or  children,  the  husband  being  at 
work  at  the  time,  and  receiving  no  further  relief.  The 
services  of  the  Poor-law  medioaJ  officers  aro  not  always 
strictly  limited  to  the  pauper  class.  These  services  are 
sometimes  ordered  and  given  to  persona  who  neither  re- 
quire nor  receive  any  farther  relief,-  nay,  whom  the  Board 
pronounces  able  to  provide  additional  relief  for  themselves 
even  in  midwifery. 

The  Poor-law  medical  officer  in  England  is  greatly  im- 
posed upon.     At  the  aggregate  meeting  of  medical  oil. 
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in  June,  1S6S,  the  late  Dr.  Colburne  said,  '■'  Not  only  do 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  rural  labouring  population,  but 
labourers  in  the  direct  employ  of  the  rich  and  distin- 
guished, even  Cabinet  Ministers,  peers  of  the  real::, 
sessors  of  fabulous  wealth,  come  upon  us  for  themselves  or 
families  as  patients.''  The  facilities  for  medical  relief  to 
the  real  poor,  however,  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  they 
should  be  in  England  and  Wales,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
now  rendered  by  medical  officers  under  a  galling  sense  of 
injustice.  In  Ireland,  the  districts  are  fairly  equalised, 
salaries  are  much  larger  and  more  uniform,  all  drugs  are 
found,  and  the  dispensary  physician  can  rely,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  on  the  support  of  the  Commissioners. 
In  England,  salaries  are  fixed  by  guardians  on  no  principle 
whatever,  and  districts  are  sometimes  so  large  that  no  one 
man  can  attend  to  them.  With  the  exception  of  London 
and  a  few  large  cities,  all  drugs  are  found  by  the  medical 
officers. 

Need  we  wonder  that,  with  all  these  absurdities,  the 
pauperism  of  England  and  Wales  should  be  so  extensive, 
that  vaccination  should  be  so  ill-carried  out,  that  we  are 
threatened  with  an  epidemic  of  that  loathsome  disease, 
small-pox,  in  London  at  this  very  moment,  and  that  the 
hearts  of  our  unfortunate  brethren  of  the  Poor-law  medical 
service  should  be  full  of  disgust  and  sorrow  ?  There  never 
was  an  agitation  which  promised  more  fruits  towards  the 
improvement  of  morality  and  health  among  the  humble 
classes  in  England  and  Wales  than  that  of  Poor-law 
Medical  Reform  ;  and  we  feel  persuaded  tint  if  the  agita- 
tion be  kept  alive,  we  shall  not  be  able  much  longer  to 
say,  ';  they  manage  these  things  better  in  Ireland.1' 


Uote  0it  Current  &op«. 

About  the  War  and  Wounded 

We  have  before  mentioned  how  the  war  appears  to  be 
brutalizing  the  Germans,  who  previously  had  in  this 
country  a  reputation  for  gentleness,  they  are  rapidly 
losing.  Some  of  the  stories  of  cruelty  have  been  called  in 
question  but  the  following  being  vouched  for  by  Mr. 
Bullock,  will  not  be  questioned,  and  it  records  the  murder 
of  a  medical  man  engaged  in  attending  the  wounded  and 
sick.  Mr.  Bullock  thus  records  the  death  : — "A  young 
French  doctor  named  Lebaude,  attached  to  the  Interna- 
tional Ambulance  at  Sedan,  having  business  which  took 
him  to  Mezierea,  was  avoiding  the  high  road,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  (Serman  troops,  and  took  to  the  railway 
embankment,  when  a  sentinel  shot  at  him  and  missed. 
M.  Lebaude  at  once  displayed  a  white  handkerchief,  but 
iu  vain,  for  a  second  shot  traversed  his  breast,  inflicting* 
wound,  of  which  he  died  within  twenty-four  hours.  To 
a  fund  being  raised  to  support  the  poor  widow,  who  is 
temporarily  left  destitute,  I  contributed  fifty  francs  out  of 
a  sum  committed  to  me  by  Dr.  Egeling,  of  the  Hague,  for 
the  relief  of  distress  in  France." 

*  * 
Last  week  we  recorded  the  death,  from  o  ver-work,  of 
Dr.  Davis,  a  coloured  physician,  who  was  known  to  the 
poor  people  in  the  neighbourhood  as  It  Lon  docteur  noir, 
and  whose  memory  will  remain,  we  hope,  as  long  as  that 
of  the  suffering  which  developed  his  character.  Dr.  Davies 
was  a  student  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London, 


where  he  made  all  his  friends.  He  afterwards  graduated  at 
Aberdeen.  The  Hospital  and  University  may  both  be 
proud  of  him.  He  was  a  worthy  msmber  of  the  most 
exacting  profession,  ever  ready  to  do  all  the  good  he 
could  ;  and  he  entered  on  the  mission  which  put  an  end 
to  his  career,  from  sheer  love  to  his  kindy  and  the  work. 
How  our  professional  heroes  contrast  with  the  tinselled 

* 
*  * 

A  discussion  was  held  on  the  2Sth  alt,  in  the  Health  Sec- 
tion of  the  Social  Science  Association,  respecting  medical 
organisation  in  war  tiin^.  Colonel  Lindsay,  Sir  J.  G. 
Logan  and  others  were  present.  We  should  be  glad  for 
a  full  discussion  to  take  place,  but  we  think  that  military 
surgeons  are  those  who  should  chiefly  speak.  Their  views 
are  far  more  entitled  to  be  heard  than  those  of  mere  civi- 
lians,   who  take  up  the    subject  for  a  time  while  it  is 

popular. 

* 
*  * 

We  hear  that  pysemia  has  appeared  at  Orleans.      This 

is  scarcely  more  than  might  have  been  expected.      It  is 

also  told  us  that  disease  is  making  considerable  ravages 

amongst  the  German  troops  round  Paris,  and  in  other  parts 

of  France.     The  exposure  to  the  trying  weather  would  be 

sure  to  brinsr  about  this  result. 


Increase  of  Small-Pox. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  West  Derby  (Liverpool) 
Guardians,  the  governor  reported  that  small-pox  is  on  the 
increase.  There  have  been  two  deaths  from  that  disease 
this  week,  and  there  are  now  twenty-three  cases  under 
treatment.  Twelve  cases  of  small-pox  were  admitted  for 
the  week  ending  the  29th  November. 

Our  Glorious  Constitution  and  the  Beauties 
of  Representative  Government. 

How  blessed  is  our  lot  as  great  Britishers,  and  how 
thankful  we  should  be  that  ';  we  are  not  as  other  men 
are.''  Where  is  the  other  country  where  the  right  man  or 
the  right  woman  are  never  in  the  right  place  ?  Where  is 
freedom  of  election  so  universal  and  where  is  its  exercise 
by  the  happy  electors  so  sensible  and  admirable  i  Outer 
barbarians  may  be  led  away  by  humbug  and  clap-trap,  or 
meddlesome  women,  but  toe  know  better.  Witness  the 
School  Board  elections  for  Marylebone  and  Finsbury  :  — 

Miss  Garrett  first  with  47,858  votes  ;  Professor  Huxley  a 
very  bad  second,  with  13,494  ;  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  all  but 
distanced  with  9,031  ;  Mr.  B.  Lucraft,  elected.  "  Oh  ! 
where  is  wisdom  to  be  found?"  The  only  shop  in  which 
the  really  genuine  article  can  be  procured  is  that  of  Mr. 
John  Bull,  wholesale  maker  and  mender  of  political  con- 
stitutions. 

Adulteration  in  New  York. 
It  appears  from  a  statement  in  the  Food  Journal  that 
New  York  suffers  as  much  from  the  evds  of  adulteration 
as  London.  This  kind  of  fraud  is  largely  carried  on  in 
the  article  of  sugar-candy,  for  mixture  with  which  great 
quantities  of  kaoline,  or  porcelain  clay,  are  annually  sent 
from  South  Carolina.  Fortunately,  the  imposition  is 
easily  detected,  the  sugar  being  soluble  in  water,  while 
the  kclay  remains    undissolved.      It    is    hard    that  the 
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American  youngsters  cannot  suck  their  lollipops  without 
having  their  insides  turned  into  a  china  shop.  A  still 
worse  form  of  adulteration  prevails  in  the  article  of  cream 
of  tartar  (tartrate  of  potash),  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  called 
adulteration  at  all,  when  there  is  not  a  trace  of  cream  of 
tartar  to  be  found  in  the  material  sold  under  this  name, 
which  is  composed  of  five-sixths  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and 
one-sixth  of  sulphuric  acid  and  starch. 


Co-operation  between  Doctors  and  Druggists. 

There  has  long  been  more  than  a  suspicion  that,  in 
London,  a  very  desecrated  kind  of  traffic  is  daily  carried 
on  between  practitioners  of  a  certain  grade  and  druggists 
anxious  for  business,  and  not  very  particular  how  it  is  got. 
The  mutual  advantage  accruing  is,  that  the  practitioner  gets 
a  second  fee  out  of  the  patient  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome 
commission  on  the  cost  of  dispensing  his  prescriptions,  the 
druggist  works  his  little  monopoly  at  prices  which  pay 
both  him  and  his  doctor-patron  well,  and  the  poor  pa- 
tient is  compelled  to  pay  for  his  medicine  double  or  treble 
the  price  for  which  he  would  get  it  better  dispensed  else- 
where. 

A  person  of  the  name  of  Watson  Bradshaw,  has  elabo- 
rated this  principle  to  a  nicety,  and  by  means  of  a  system 
of  prescribing  unheard-of  preparations,  makes  sure  that  his 
personal  druggist,  and  none  else  (but  himself),  will  reap 
the  benefit.  His  prescriptions  are  compounds  of  such 
recipes  as  "  Ext.  Nervini,"  u  Acid  Eupepiptici,"  "  Ext. 
Laxative  ; "  and  respectable  chemists  to  whom  these  pre- 
scriptions have  been  brought,  have  raised  a  legitimate  out- 
cry in  the  Pharmaceutical  Journal 

Dr.  Watson  Bradshaw  (?)  considers  that  he  has  a  "perfect 
personal  right "  to  have  his  prescriptions  compounded  by 
his  special  drnggist,  and  that  the  matter  is  "  his  own  pri- 
vate affair.''  Suppose  we  agree  with  him  !  Will  he  not 
allow  us  the  "  perfect  personal  right "  to  say  that  the 
transaction  is  disreputable  and  disgraceful  to  the  profes- 
sion. But  we  don't  agree  Avith  him.  A  sick  man  who 
pays  Dr.  Bradshaw  for  advice  gives  his  money  and  should, 
in  honesty,  get  what  he  buys,  unrestricted  by  any  of  Mr. 
Bradshaw's  arrangements  for  a  commission.  The  pa- 
tient purchases  intelligible  information,  and  not  unmean- 
ing gibberish,  and  Dr.  Bradshaw  has  no  authority  what- 
ever to  keep  back  what  he  bargains  to  supply,  still 
les3  has  he  any  "private  personal  right"  to  dodge  the 
patient  out  of  a  second  fee. 

Supposed  Impress  of  an  Image  by- 
Lightning. 
The  Coroner  for  Sandhurst,  near  Melbourne.  Mr. 
Pounds,  publishes  in  the  last  number  of  the  Australian 
Medical  Journal  a  case  of  death  by  lightning,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  carefully  and  accurately  observed  by 
him.  One  of  the  observations  made  is  very  extra- 
ordinary, supported  as  it  i3  by  reliable  evidence,  and  by 
apparent  care  and  calmness  in  its  record.  After  describ- 
ing other  post-mortem  appearances  he  says,  "  having  en- 
tirely removed  the  clothes  from  the  body,  notwithstanding 
the  unusual  post-mortem  lividity  of  the  neck  and  of  the 
skin  over  the  right  side  of  the  sternum,  we  could  dis- 
tinctly sec  the  impression  of  a  young  tree  of  ironbark, 
in  most  parts  as  plainly  as  if  photographed,  and  in  the 
same  sepia  tint  upon  the  white  skiu.     Its  trunk  or  stem 


was  quite  reversed,  commencing  at  the  neck,  where  the 
mark  of  the  lightning  from  the  acute  angle  of  the  lamb- 
doidal  suture  at  its  junction  of  the  sagittal  suture,  had 
left  the  distinct  mark  described,  and  extending,  a3  I  have 
stated,  across  the  sternum  to  the  left  ilium,  leaving  upon 
the  breast-skin  the  impression  of  the  branches  and  leaves, 
although  reversed,  epiite  perfect  and  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  even  then  some  twenty  hours  after  death,  Avhen  it 
was  fast  fading  in  the  increasing  lividity  of  the  parts 
around. 

I  greatly  regretted  that  every  well-informed  medical 
man  in  my  district  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this 
case,  and  that  I  had  not  known  of  the  existence  of 
that  singular  phenomenon  the  previous  evening  after 
death,  before  any  discolouration  had  set  in,  else  I  should 
have  endeavoured  to  have  had  a  photograph  taken  of 
deceased's  chest.  However,  having  quietly  succeeded  in 
taking  a  rough  sketch,  I  left,  and  revisited  the  place  of 
death ;  and,  from  the  hurried  outliue  sketch  I  had  taken, 
I  found  the  exact  facsimile  in  a  young  ironbark  tree, 
growing  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  standing  by  itself  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road  and  within  some  sixty  feet 
of  the  spot  where  deceased  was  killed,  and  looming  as  it 
were  between  the  spot  without  any  interposing  objects  be- 
tween it  and  that  part  of  the  open  horizon  from  which, 
south-west  and  by  south,  the  storm  had  come  the  pre- 
vious afternoon.  I  took  a  rough  sketch  there  of  the  tree  ; 
but,  upon  re-visiting  the  place  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
this  narrative  of  the  facts  in  so  interesting  a  case,  nine- 
teen days  after  the  occurrences,  I  found  much  of  the 
tree's  foliage  had  fallen  off,  as  if  it  had  been  to  such  ex- 
tent affected  by  the  lightning  passing  above,  across,  or 
near  it,  as  to  leave  its  distinct  impression  upon  the 
body.  It  remains  an  interesting  subject  for  inquiry,  for 
which  I  should  like  to  find  an  explanation,  how,  through 
so  much  clothing  over  the  body,  the  figure  of  the  tree 
could  be  so  mysteriously  and  so  wonderfully  impressed 
with  its  distinct  and  perfect  form." 

The  same  fact  is  testified  to  very  unequivocally  by  Dr. 
Kieram,  the  surgeon  who  made  the  post-mortem  examina- 
tion of  the  body. 

Epidemics  and  Endemics. 
Dr.  Arthur  Eansome,  of  Manchester,  says,  that  whilst 
bronchitis  and  catarrh,  as  every  one  knows,  are  most 
common  in  winter,  and  diarrhoea  in  summer,  rheumatic 
fever  is  a  capricious  complaint,  although  rather  more  fre- 
quent in  winter  than  in  summer,  the  disease  may  come  on 
at  any  time,  but  is  commonest  in  autumn.  As  to  scarla- 
tina, it  is  never  entirely  absent,  and  usually  is  most  pre- 
valent in  autumn,  and  least  so  in  dry  summer  months. 
Measles  is  essentially  a  disease  of  winter  and  spring. 
Whooping-cough,  too,  is,  on  the  whole,  more  prevalent  in 
cold  than  in  warm  weather.  Typhus  lever  La  rare  during 
the  frost  of  winter,  and  the  number  of  cases  is  low  in  early 
summer.  There  is  little  typhoid  fever  in  Manch 
which  is  ascribed  by  him  to  good  drainage  and  water 
supply. 

Sulphurous  Acid  in  Typhoid  Fever. 

Dr.  Wilkes,  of  Ashford,  Kent,  allirms  that  he  has  had 

very  great  sxicccss   in  the   treatment  of  typhuid   fever    by 

moans  of  small  doses  of  sulphurous  acid.     Ho  gives  the 

acid  with  syrup  of  oranges  in  wator,  in  doses  of  from   two 
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and  a  half  to  twenty  minims  every  four  hours,  until  the 
patient  complains  of  tasting,  as  it  were,  lucifer  matches. 
He  alleges  that  this  remedy  arrests  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  fever-poison,  and  thus  exterminates  the  fever. 
''Briefly,  it  is  an  antidote."  Of  173  cases  of  typhoid 
fever  treated,  only  two  died,  and  these  two  did  not  take 
the  acid. 


Alcoholics  Again. 
Dr.  Parkes  has  been  experimenting  with  claret  on  a 
patient,  and  finds  the  injestion  of  a  certain  quantity,  pro- 
duces acceleration  of  the  heart's  action,  but  no  marked 
rise  of  temperature.  Ten  ounces  of  the  wine  contained 
one  ounce  of  pure  alcohol.  When  the  man  took  twenty 
ounces,  he  was  flushed  and  uncomfortable  and  alcohol  be- 
gan to  appear  in  the  urine.  This  healthy  mun,  Dr.  Parkes 
says,  would  be  better  without  alcohol,  as  it  increases 
the  heart's  action  too  much,  and  might  lead  to  alteration 
in  its  condition,  or  to  injury  to  the  vessels,  if  any  degene- 
ration in  these  were  to  take  place. 

Skin-Grafting. 
This  seems  to  be  the  pet  of  the  hour  of  surgery.  Dr. 
Gillespie,  at  the  Royal  Iufirmary  of  Edinburgh,  in  order 
to  heal  a  surface,  the  remains  of  a  large  callous  ulcer,  re- 
moved recently  two  pieces  of  skin  about  \"  in  dia- 
meter from  the  upper  arm,  by  raising  them  up  with 
dressing  forceps  and  cutting  them  off  with  scissors.  These 
were  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  healthy  granulations 
and  retained  in  position  by  strips  of  isinglass  plaster. 
Two  days  afterwards  the  patches  were  found  to  be  ad- 
herent, but  one  soon  fell  off  dead.  The  other  did  well, 
and  the  ulcer  cicatrised  on  the  twenty-third  day.  In  the 
Clinical  Society  of  London,  too,  on  Nov.  11th,  Mr.  I. 
Croft  showed  a  patient  who  formerly  had  a  sore,  six  inches 
by  four,  on  the  leg.  On  August  1st,  a  piece  of  skin, 
1-11"  in  diameter,  was  snipped  from  the  thigh,  and 
fixed  on  the  sore.  On  the  22nd,  an  island  of  skin  was 
seen,  which  spread  rapidly,  and  the  wound  was  soon  nearly 
skinned  over.  Mr.  Mason's  own  experience  led  him  to 
say,  that  the  size  of  the  grafted  pieces  should  be  that  of 
canary  seeds.  Mr.  Arnolt  had  removed  the  diseased 
structures  in  keloid  of  the  neck  and  transplanted  some 
pieces  of  cuticle.  One  piece  slipped,  but  four  did  well. 
In  the  case  of  a  man,  who  had  two  sloughing  ulcers,  which 
after  a  time  improved,  he  transferred  to  one  three  pieces 
of  cuticle,  and  left  the  other  alone.  These  did  well,  and  the 
sore  healed,  but  the  other  did  nearly  as  well  without  them. 
Mr.  Durham  mentioned  the  case  of  a  boy  with  lupus  non- 
exedens  of  the  face,  which  he  had  excised,  and  loosening 
some  strips  of  skin  at  the  edges,  he  turned  them  in,  with- 
out destroying  their  connexions  with  the  cheek.  All  ad- 
hered, and  did  well,  each  becoming  a  centre  of  cicatriza- 
tion. Small  pieces,  he  thought,  were  better  than  large 
ones.  Mr.  Callender  mentioned  the  case  of  a  tertiary 
ulcer  of  the  leg,  on  which  a  graft  had  taken  root  and  done 
well. 


Memoir  of  Sir  James  Simpson. 
The  Executors  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Y.  Simpson  are  mak- 
ing arrangements  for  the  preparation  of  a  Biography,  and 
request  persons  possessing  interesting  letters  from  him,  or 
interesting  information  regarding  him  sending  the  same  to 
them. 


The  Irish  Union  Apothecary. 

The  Irish  Poor-law  Commissioners  have  addressed  a 
long  letter  on  the  subject,  which  is  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association,  to  the  Guardians 
of  the  North  Dublin  Union. 

In  declining  without  hesitation  to  withdraw  the  order 
in  question,  the  Commissioners  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  enter  into  some  further  explanations  re- 
garding it,  in  addition  to  what  has  already  been  stated  in 
the  Circular  which  accompanied  the  order,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  Messrs.  Boileau  and  Boyd,  from  which 
they  quote  the  following  passages  : — 

■  The  system  carried  out  (in  making  Poor-law  medicine 
contracts)  is  s >  uncommercial  and  so  unbusiness-like,  that 
we  feel  perfectly  sure  that  wer«  you  to  be  placed  in  the 
position  of  knowing  all  the  facts  connected  with  it,  it  could 
not  for  a  moment  be  sanctioned." 

"We  have  always  when  furnishing  any  price  list  of 
medicines  drawn  special  attention  to  quality,  and  made 
allusion  to  the  trade  artifices  used  in  the  contra 
but  ail  our  expostulations  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
have  proved  unavailing." 

The  Commissioners  entered  in  1861  into  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Treasury,  having  for  its  object  permission  to 
appropriate  a  small  part  of  the  contingent  funds  of  this 
department,  to  the  appointment  and  remuneration  of 
professional  referees,  for  the  examination  of  medicines 
complained  of  by  the  medical  officers  of  unions. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1866,  the  Commissioners  re- 
ceived such  a  sanction  as  they  could  act  upon,  to  the 
proposed  expenditure,  and  immediately  availed  themselves 
of  it,  by  establishing  the  form  of  contract  now  existing, 
which  binds  the. contractor  to  take  back  bad  medicines 
condemned  by  a  professional  referee,  and  replace  them 
with  proper  ones. 

In  the  course  of  the  few  years'  experience  which  the 
Commissioners  have  had  of  the  operation  of  this  form  of 
contract,  they  have  obtained  several  valuable  reports  of 
analyses  made  by  Dr.  Apjohn  of  samples  of  medicines 
complained  of  and  sent  to  him  for  examination. 

These  examinations  have  not  been  without  result  al- 
together, medicines  condemned  on  analysis,  have  been 
taken  back  by  contractors  and  replaced,  but  the  punish- 
ment, if  such  it  can  be  called,  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
offence,  and  has  not  had,  and  is  not  likely  to  have,  the 
effect  of  remedying  the  evil. 

The  present  order  therefore,  has  resulted  from  many 
years'  experience  of  evils,  which  it  has  been  attempted  to 
contend  with  in  other  ways,  and  owes  its  existence  to  no 
external  source,  and  to  no  motive  but  that  of  desiring  to 
procure  good  and  reliable  medicines  for  the  treatment  of 
the  poor. 

The  Commissioners  felt  in  fact  that  the  time  had  come 
when  they  ought  to  use  every  power  with  which  they  were 
invested  by  Parliament,  for  the  remedy  of  so  grave  an  evil. 
If  the  exercise  of  those  powers  should  fail,  they  will  be  in  a 
situation  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  further  legislation  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  G-ohaul  Chunder  Roy. 
This  gentleman,   whose  name  will  be  seen  in  the  late 
1 1  the  first   Indian  who   has  presented  himself  for 
examination  for  the  Fellowship  «f  the  TSoyal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England. 
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Disability  of  Candidates  for  the  office  of 
Poor-law  Unions  Apothecary. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  some  debate  amongst  the  Pro- 
fession in  Dublin,  whether  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  can  be  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Poor-law 
Unions  Apothecary. 

It  had  always  been  understood  that  the  College  of 
Physicians  required  candidates  for  its  licence  to  give  up 
their  Apothecaries  Licence,  if  they  possessed  one,  and  to 
enter  into  an  obligation  not  to  practise  as  an  Apothecary. 
We  learn  that,  that  restriction  has  been  to  a  certain  extent 
removed,  and  holders  of  its  diploma  are  not  now  required 
to  surrender  their  Apothecaries  Licence,  and,  if  they  have 
already  done  so,  they  are  entitled  to  have  it  returned  to 
them  whenever  they  claim  it. 

The  College,  however,  still  inhibits  its  Licentiates  from 
keeping  open-shop  for  the  sale  of  medicines.  We  are 
anxious  to  see  whether  contracting  under  Government  for 
the  sale  of  large  quantities  of  medicine  is  equally  objec- 
tionable to  the  College  with  the  dispensing  of  pills  and 
mixtures  to  patients. 

Snakebite  Mortality  in  India. 

The  statistics  of  deaths  by  snakebite  in  India  are  given 
to  the  Profession  by  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette  in  a 
supplement  to  its  last  issue,  and  they  certainly  establish  a 
case  for  the  adoption  by  the  Indian  Government  of  some 
system  for  the  extirpation  of  venomous  snakes.  It  appears 
that  11,416  lives  were  lost  last  year  from  this  cause,  or 
whom  4,146  were  men  of  adult  age.  Of  these  deaths  2,690 
are  known  to  have  been  caused  by  bites  of  the  cobra  ;  and 
in  nearly  7,000  cases  the  species  of  snake  was  unknown  ; 
but,  from  the  proportion  of  deaths  caused  by  the  cobra,  it 
may  be  assumed  that,  altogether,  at  least  5,000  deaths 
result  from  the  existence  of  this  snake  alone. 

This  terrible  mortality  indicates  a  proportion  of  one 
death  to  every  ten  thousand  of  the  population,  and  shows 
that  snakebite  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  death 
in  India. 


The  Bishop   of  Manchester  on   Female 
Medicine. 

Tiis  Women's  Rights  agitators  appear  to  have  made  a 
dangerous  mistake  in  selecting  for  their  Chairman  the 
Bishop  of  Manchester,  who  would  appear,  from  his  utter- 
ances, as  their  president,  to  be  a  man  of  views  too  logical, 
ami,  as  they  would  say,  too  antediluvian  for  their  purpose. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  singing  the  song  set  down  for  him 
in  the  programme,  in  laudation  of  female  progress,  he  took 
an  unexpected  and  unwelcome  vein,  and  said  as  much 
against  the  extreme  development  of  the  women's  rights 
movements  as  its  most  violent  opponent  could  give  expres- 
sion to.     The  following  is  his  lordships  denouncement  : — 

"  Whilst  he  welcomed  everything  that  would  make  the 
education  of  women  sounder,  more  deeply  cultured,  ranging 
more  over  the  whole  of  her  faculties  than  he  was  convinced 
the  education  offered  to  them  hitherto  had  done,  he  wished 
to  keep  distinct  the  proper  functions  of  the  Woman  and 
the  man  in  the  constitution  of  modern  society;  and  he 
Could  not  welconu!  any  attempts  by  which  women  sought 
to  intrude  upon  functions  that  did  not  belong  to  them.  | 
When  lie  saw  ladies  thrusting  themselves  in  all  directions 
into  the  domains  of  politics  and  medicine,  he  was  reminded 
61  the  Athenian  Council  in  ouo  of  the  plays  of  Aristo- 


phanes, where  the  ladies,  presuming  to  take  in  hand  affairs 
of  state,  found  that  they  made  a  mess  of  them,  and  con- 
cluded that  their  duty  was  to  attend  to  their  own  business 
at  home.  What  was  wanted  was  a  strengthening  of  the 
female  character  on  its  true  divine  foundations.  For  in- 
stance, he,  the  other  day,  was  in  correspondence  with  a 
lady  who  wrote  him  a  very  admirable  letter  on  the  opening 
of  schools  of  medicine  to  women.  There  were  certain 
departments  of  medical  practice  which  might  with  great 
advantage  be  committed  to  women ;  but  if  any  persons 
thought  that  a  school  of  anatomy,  attended  by  mixed 
classes  of  male  and  female  students,  of  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  was  an  edifying  spectacle  in  the 
midst  of  our  modern  civilisation,  their  notions  and  his 
were  widely  different." 

The  late  Dr.  Uvedale  West. 
Dr.  Robert  Uvedale  West,  who  lately  died  at  the 
age  of  sixty,  resided  of  late  years  at  Alford.  He  was 
esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  and  experienced 
accoucheurs.  He  himself  attended  nearly  5,000  cases  of 
midwifery,  and  he  had  contributed  to  various  journals 
several  highly  practical  and  exceedingly  valuable  papers 
in  this  branch  of  practise. 

Vaccinophobia. 

When  the  vaccinophobiacs  are  doing  their  best  to  in- 
crease the  epidemic  of  small  pox  amongst  us,  by  spreading 
useless  alarm  as  to  the  consequences  of  vaccination,  and 
multiplying  ignorant  and  false  assertions,  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  an  able  paper  like  the  Examiner  take  up  the  subject 
of  vaccination  and  small-pox  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry  worthy 
of  its  columns. 

In  a  capital  article  last  Saturday,  the  Examiner  com- 
pletely disposes  of  the  allegations  of  the  vaccinophobiacs, 
and  if  it  treats  them  with  far  more  consideration  than 
they  deserve,  we  hope  they  may  be  the  more  disposed  to 
learn.  We  have  not  space  at  our  disposal,  or  would  cite 
the  whole  article,  which  sums  up  very  well  what  vaccina- 
tion has  done  for  humanity.     The  writer  says  :  — 

"  We  have  no  objection  to  the  matter  being  fairly  dis- 
cussed over  and  over  again.  If  such  were  not  the  case, 
the  truth  of  the  assertions  of  vaccinators  would  soon  be 
forgotten,  even  by  the  majority  of  doctors  ;  but  we  ear- 
nestly maintain  that  Government  is  fully  justified  in  com- 
pelling parents  to  vaccinate  their  children." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  Examiner  has  on  its  staff 
men  capable  of  looking  at  such  questions,  and  incapable  of 
being  deceived  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  ridiculous 
fancies  of  fanatics. 


Is  any  one  Sane  ? 

It  has  long  been  a  saying  that  "  one-half  the  world 
believes  the  other  half  mad,"  and  some  of  our  mad  doctors 
have  the  credit  of  never  being  at  a  loss  to  find  signs  ot  un- 
soundness of  mind  in  criminals. 

Wo  may  in  time  get  a  little  further,  and  find  all  the 
world  mad  if  we  follow  the  line  of  the  Pall  Mail,  which  on 
Saturday  evening,  published  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  An  interesting  question  is  raised  by  the  medical  officer 
of  Portland  prison  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Directors  of 
Oonvict  Prisons,  which  has  lately  been  printed.  After 
mentioning  the  fact  that  the  feigning  of  insanity  lias 
wonderfully  decreased  in  that  prison,  of  which  he  is  sin- 
cerely glad,  as  it  demands  in  the  detection  an  exercise  of 
great  care  and  judgment,  and  it  is  often  a  long  time  before 
the  mind  can   bo  fully  satisfied   as  to  the  real  or  fei 
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aspect,  he  adds, '  it  would  be  an  abstract  question  for  psy- 
chologists ■whether  a  man  who  can  simulate  insanity  is 
really  at  the  time  perfectly  '  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano.' 
This  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  but  I  could  not  even 
attempt  to  enter  upon  it  within  the  scope  of  an  annual 
report.  Insanity  and  crime  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  often 
very  closely  allied  ;  and  we  may  hope  that  psychological 
science  will  at  some  future  time  be  able  clearly  to  define  a 
line  of  demarcation.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  psychologists, 
if  they  take  up  this  subject,  will  be  very  careful  what  they 
are  about,  otherwise  they  may  discover  a  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  sanity  and  innocence  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  terms.  We  shut  up  in  prisons  people  against 
whom  we  prove  guilt,  and  should  probably  shut  up  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  any  one  against  whom  we  could  prove  inno- 
cence ;  fortunately,  even  if  we  suspected  a  fellow-creature 
of  being  thoroughly  innocent,  it  would  be  difficult  to  pr  jve 
it  against  him.  As  society  is  constituted  a  thoroughly 
innocent  person  would,  it  is  to  be  feared,  be  so  inconvenient 
that  we  should  be  obliged  to  lock  him  up  in  self-defence  ; 
even  if  not  violently  innocent  he  would  be  utterly  helpless 
aud  useless  for  all  practical  purposes.  Success  in  any  of 
the  learned  professions  would  be  out  of  the  question — as  a 
mechanic  he  would  fall  a  victim  to  some  Broadhead  or  be 
starved  by  the  action  of  the  trade  unions.  It  is  an  abstract 
question  for  psychologists  whether  a  man  who  can  simulate 
sanity  is  really  at  the  time  '  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano," 
for  there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  most,  if  not  all 
of  us,  are  conscious  that  we  are  in  truth  only  simulating 
sanity.  We  bungle  sadly  in  the  attempt  as  a  rule  ;  those 
who  succeed  best  we  call  our  '  great'  men  ;  and  it  would 
be  satisfactory,  considering  the  important  interests  with 
which  we  trust  them,  to  know  that  these  latter  really  are 
sane.  The  present  condition  of  Europe  throws  some  doubt 
on  the  point;' 

There  is  to  be  a  dramatic  performance  at  St.  George's 
Hall  on  the  19th,  on  behalf  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital. 

Ox  Saturday  the  3rd.  inst,  Dr.  J.  Broderick  Barbour, 
was  appointed  resident  medical  officer  to  the  Stockwell 
Fever  Hospital  by  the  Metropolitaa  Asylum  Board. 

Dr.  Lory  Marsh  will  preside  at  the  next  dinner  of  the 
Medical  Club,  which  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  December 
20tb. 

The  Liverpool  Corporation  have  requested  Professor 
Huxley  to  nominate  some  gentleman  to  enquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  towns  present  unhealthines3. 

Dr.  Brewer,  M.P.,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  for  the  parish  of  St.  George's, 
Hano\er  square,  in  the  place  of  Col.  Hogg. 


Dr.  Thorn e  Thorne  has  been  to  inquire,  on  behalf  of 
the  Privy  Council,  into  the  outbreak  of  fever  at  Steving- 
ton,  near  Bedford. 

Professor  Odling,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  will  on  December 
27th,  29th,  31st,  and  January  3rd,  5th,  7th,  deliver  the 
customary ,  Christmas  Lectures  at  the  Royal  Institution, 
adapted  for  a  juvenile  audience,  the  subject  being  "  On 
Burning  and  Unburning." 

According  to  the  Western  Morning  Xews,  scarlatina, 
which  is  very  epidemic  in  Devonport  now,  appeared  in  the 
Impregnable  training-ship  a  short  time  ago,  spreading 
rapidly  amongst  the  boys,  but  the  staff-surgeon  has  sine* 
written  that  it  has  disappeared,  and  that  in  all  only  sixteen 
boys  were  attacked,  none  of  the  cases  being  serious. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
on  December  19,  is  intended  to  be  a  u  Clinical  Evening,'' 
and  Dr.  Thudichum  is  expected  to  give  some  of  his  recent 
clinical  experience  at  the  Seat  of  War. 


Every  effort  is  being  made  fairly  to  test  the  working  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases'  Act.     Officers  commanding  at 
stations  where  it  is  in  operation,  have  been  direct 
render  weekly  a  return  of  the  numbers  admitted  on,  and 
discharged,  from  the  sick  list  under  the  Act. 


Several  professors  of  medicine,  of  the  ITniversity  of 

Bohn,  have  been  attending  the  sick  and  wounded  in  France, 

and  Drs.  Busch  and  Rindfieisch  have  obtained  the  Iron 

The  number  of  medical  students  at  Bjhn  this  year 

is  comparatively  small,  on  account  of  the  war. 


It  is  said  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  after  a  visit  to  the  sick 
and  wounded  at  Heidelberg,  that  the  care  taken  of  the  poor 
fellows  was  beautiful  to  behold,  and  that  the  entente  ear 
is  in  great  force  between  the  French  and  Germans,  who 
are  as  cheerful  as  the  day  is  long. 

Dr.  Doring,  of  Vienna,  says,  that  he  has  found  chloral 
hydrate  of  very  great  service  in  sea-sickness,  even  in  long 
s.  This  assertion  is  easily  tested  in  our  "  beautiful 
isle  of  the  sea."  and  chloral  hydrate  is  again  on  its  trial.  It 
has  often  been  tried  and  failed  in  our  hands  in  other 
matters. 

A  non  time  ago  Mrs.  Sands  Cox,  of  Dosthill  hall, 
Tamworth,  laid  the  corner  stone  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Thomas-in-the-Moox,  Birmingham,  which  is  to  be  er 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  eminent  surgeon,  Mr.  Edward 
■■:.  of  Birmingham,  and  will  be  able  to  contain  four 
hundred  persons. 

We  hear  that  the  Head  Lectureship  in  Experimental 
Physics,  Clifden  College,  Bristol,  worth  about  £300  a-year, 
has  been  conferred  on  Mr.  John  Perry,  of  Belfast,  who  a 
short  time  ago  won  the  Whitworth  Scholarship  for  Ireland, 
and  is  also  a  Gold  Medallist  of  the  Queen's  University  of 
Ireland. 


It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Newington  vestry  by  Dr. 
Iliff,  their  medical  officer  of  health,  that  some  of  the  many 
railway  arches  in  that  parish,  should  be  utilised  as  mortua- 
ries, and  for  establishing  a  public  disinfecting  apparatus. 
We  heartily  agree  with  him  as  we  consider  that  both  of 
these  necessaries  ought  to  exist  in  every  district. 

According  to  a  contemporary,  Sir  William  Fergusson 
has  a  notion  of  forming  a  national  collection  of  surgical 
instruments,  in  connection  with  the  Museum  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  which  will  illustrate  the  progress  of  Surgery 
in  this  country,  and  also  throw  light  on  the  various  improve- 
ments made  at  times,  by  which  collection  exact  data  may 
be  provided  for  future  comparisons  and  matters  of  priority. 

The  bad  sanitary  condition  of  Camelford  is  very  pro- 
perly called  attention  to  by  a  correspondent  of  the  W 
Morning  Newt  who  says,  that  low  fever  prevails  to  such 
an  extent  in  that  town,  that  nearly  half  the  houses  have 
been  infected.  The  town- well  is  said  to  be  contaminated, 
which  is  very  probable  if,  as  is  said,  the  town  drains  flow 
close  by  it. 
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A  Correspondent  of  the  North  Wales  Chronicle  put 
forward  the  suggestion,  that  a  "  Hospital  Sunday  "  should 
be  instituted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Carnarvonshire  and 
Anglesey  Infirmary.  It  is  shown  that  there  are  fifteen 
hundred  places  of  worship  in  the  two  counties,  and  that  an 
average  of  only  £l  from  each  would  increase  the  infirmary 
funds  by  .£1,500.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  proposal 
being  executed. 

The  general  health  of  the  troops  in  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency is  considered  very  satisfactory  by  last  reports.  The 
health  of  the  21st  regiment  at  Bangalore  has  greatly  im- 
proved, as  the  men  have  shaken  off  the  malarious  fever 
contracted  at  Kiirracb.ee.  A  great  number  have  been 
invalided  to  England,  and  among  the  remainder  relapses 
of  ague  are  less  frequent.  The  wing  of  the  76th  at  Thaye- 
tmyo,  has  also  regained  its  health,  the  cholera  which  had 
infected  it  severely,  having  wholly  disappeared. 

Those  of  U3  who  are  fond  of  a  glass  of  milk  instead  of 
wine  or  beer,  have  been  rather  terrified  to  hear  of  late, 
that  we  may  easily  be  assailed  by  typhoid  fever  on  account 
of  our  simple  tastes.  It  is  too  bad  that  the  pursuits  of 
temperance  should  lead  to  such  calamities.  Nature  cer- 
tainly does  not  care  much  for  us  after  all. 


Dr.  Robert  Jolly  having  resigned  the  office  of  resi- 
dent surgeon  to  Queen's  Hospital,  Birmingham,  after 
having  held  it  for  five  years,  the  students  of  that  institu- 
tion lately  presented  him  with  a  handsome  testimonial  and- 
an  address,  as  a  token  of  their  high  appreciation  of  his 
services  and  uniform  kindness.  He  ha3  now  been  ap- 
pointed assistant-surgeon  at  the  General  Hospital. 

A  meeting  of  gentlemen  interested  in  scientific  educa- 
tion was  held  on  Tuesday  night,  the  Cth  inst.,  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  Liverpool,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  unani- 
mously, setting  forth  the  advisability  of  establishing  a 
Science  College  in  that  town,  the  cost  of  which  was  esti- 
mated at  about  ,£50,000  ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  take  steps  with  the  intention  of  executing  this  object. 

We  are  distressed  to  learn  that  a  court-martial  was  held 
at  Malta  last  month,  on  board  H.M.S.  Hibernia,  to  try  the 
acting  assistant-surgeon  of  H.M.S.  Royal  Oak,  for  remain- 
ing on  shore  over  his  leave,  returning  drunk,  and  telling 
a  falsehood  to  the  Commander.  The  first  and  second 
charges  were  proved  ;  the  third  was  not  proved.  The 
prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service. 


We  hear  that  University  College  Hospital  is  about  to 
introduce  the  use  of  hot-air  and  other  baths  into  its  hos- 
pital practice.  This  is  very  sensible.  Rheumatism  and 
catarrhs  are  admirably  treated  by  the  Turkish  baths,  and, 
although  we  don't  believe  much  in  mercurial  and  other 
fumigations,  still,  they  may  be  tried  here  as  well  as  in 
Paris  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Basham  has  resigned  his  Lectureship  in  Medicine 
at  the  Medical  School  of  the  Westminster  Hospital,  after 
a  term  of  office  of  twenty-two  years,  Dr.  Anstie"  having 
been  elected  in  I  Dr.  Sturgcs  will  take  the  Lec- 

tureship in  Materia  Mcdiea,  left  vacant  by  the  election  of 
Dr.  Anstie  ;  Dr.  J.  Lee,  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
will  take  Dr.  Sturges'  place,  and  bo  the  new  lecturer  in 
Forensic  Medicine. 


A  joint  meeting  of  the  Royal  Zoological  and  Geologi- 
cal Societies  will  he  held  in  the  Museum  Building  of 
Trinity  College,  on  Wednesday  evening,  14th  December, 
at  a  quarter-past  eight.  Papers  for  the  Evening : — 1.  Dr. 
Eraser,  On  Primitive  Mining  Implements  found  in  Iron 
Ochre,  by  Major-General  Dunne,  Queen's  County.  2.  Rev. 
Professor  Haughton  will  call  the  attention  of  the  meeting 
to  the  Ancient  History  and  Habits  of  the  Abyssinian  or 
Yahoo  Baboons,  recently  presented  to  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens by  Viscount  Southwell.  3.  Pr  of essor  Traquair,  M.D. 
On  Restoration  of  a  Lost  Tail  in  the  African  Mud-fish 
(Protopterus  Annectens).  4.  Professor  Macalister,  On  some 
Points  in  the  Anatomy  of  the  Chimpanzee  {Troglodytes 
niger). 

We  observe  with  satisfaction  that  the  Irish  Medical 
Association  is  taking  measures  to  encourage  social  inter- 
course and  good  fellowship  amongst  its  members.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  its  Council  it  was  resolved  on  the  motion 
of  Dr.  Seward  —  "That  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  medical  men  of  Ireland,  being  members  of  the  Irish 
Medical  Association,  more  thoroughly  acquainted  that 
they  should  in  a  social  manner  meet  each  other  at  dinner, 
at  least  thrice  a  year,  in  addition  to  the  annual  June  din- 
ner, the  charge  for  each  dinner  not  to  exceed  ten  shillings. 
That  such  member  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association  be  ad- 
mitted thereto  on  his  having  notified  his  intention  to  the 
Secretary,  at  least  two  days  previously." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pathological  Society  of  London, 
November  15th, Dr.  Silver  showed  the  supra-renal  capsules 
of  a  man,  aged  twenty-four,  who  had  died  of  Addison's 
disease,  and  whose  skin  had  been  growing  dark  for  two 
years.  The  lungs  were  tolerably  healthy ;  but  both  con- 
tained masses  of  obsolete  tubercle.  The  supra-renal  capsules 
were  adherent,  and  completely  converted  into  a  calcareous 
mass  on  each  side.  Dr.  Powell  showed  specimens  of  fif- 
teen cases  of  post-mortem  examinations  of  false  haemoptysis. 
In  some  specimens,  small  sacculated  aneurisms  of  the  pul- 
monary artery  were  found.  In  one  case,  there  was  a  thin 
walled  cavity,  in  a  state  of  active  ulceration.  Of  the  fifteen 
cases  of  fatal  haemoptysis,  twelve  had  occurred  from  rup- 
ture of  the  pulmonary  artery  in  a  cavity  ;  preceded  in 
eleven,  by  dilatation,  and  in  one,  by  ulcerative  erosion.  Dr. 
Murchison  and  other  Fellows  related  cases  of  rupture  of 
the  stomach  occurring  from  railway  accidents,  &c.  Dr. 
Whipman  showed  a  morbid  specimen  of  diseased  tricuspid 
valves.  The  patient  had  showed  symptoms  of  pneumonia 
and  haemoptysis.  The  tricuspid  valve  was  ulcerated,  and 
one  of  its  cordiie  ttndince  torn.  Dr.  Kelly  showed  the 
heart  of  a  child,  aged  three  months,  which  had  suffered 
from  cyanosis.  The  pulmonary  artery  arose  from  the  left 
ventricle,  and  the  aorta  from  the  right.  The  only  com- 
munication was  through  the  patent  foramen  ovale.  The 
diretus  arterious  was  closed.  The  child  was  not  cyanotic 
until  five  weeks  after  birth  ;  it  then  became  rather  livid, 
and  a  loud  systolic  bruit  could  be  hcar.l  nearly  over  the 
thorax,  most  distinctly  at  the  apex.  In  another  case,  shown 
by  the  .same  gentleman,  from  a  child  aged  six,  who  died  in 
hospital,  of  renal  drop  icarletina,  there  had 

only  a  systolic  bruit  heard  during  life  between  base  and 
apex  of  the    heart.     The   septum    between   the,  ventricles 
was  here  defective  above,  so  there  was  an  oval  comnmni- 
i  between  right  auricle  and  the  two  ventricles. 
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J.  D.  Hill  showed  a  specimen  of  a  tumour  he  had  just 
removed,  which  wa3  adherent  to  the  under  surface  and 
costa  of  the  scapula  of  a  patent  in  the  Royal  Free  Hos- 
pital. 


SCOTLAND. 


verb  which  in  the  ordinary  sense  meant  "  to  think."  Young 
Syme  seemed  to  be  the  only  lad  who  knew  that  in  a  primary 
sense  puto  meant  "  to  lop,"  and  he  illustrated  that  meaning 
by  citing  the  derivative  amputo,  which  might  perhaps  be  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  bent  of  his  mind,  even  at  that  early  age, 
towards  surgical  purs  v.  i 


University  of  Edinburgh. — It  is  understood  that 
Government  intends  giving  an  annual  grant  of  i*200  to- 
wards the  endowment  of  a  Chair  of  Geology.  This,  in 
addition  to  the  endowment  made  by  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison,  will  yield,  it  Is  estimated,  about  £100  a  year. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Society.— Office-bearers  for  the 
ensuing  year  : — President— Professor  Bennett.  Vice- 
Presidents* :— Dr.  Thomas  Keith,  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan, 
Prof.  Lister.  Councillors  :— Dr.  Thomas  R.  Fraser,  Dr.  J. 
D.  Brakenridge,  Dr.  A.  G.  Miller,  Dr.  Angus  Macdonald, 
Dr.  James  Fraser,  Dr.  Chiene,  Dr.  C.  H.  Groves,  Dr. 
Wyllie.  Treasurer  :— Dr.  George  W.  Balfour.  Secreta- 
— Dr.  Argyll  Robertson,  48  Queen  street  ;  Dr.  Claud 
Muirhead,  7  Heriot  row. 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

SIMPSON    AND    STME. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  1S70-71,  M.  D.  Milne-Home 
LL.D.  Vice-president,  delivered  an  able  address,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  noticed  the  deaths  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  in  the 
past  year,  dwelling  naturally  upon  those  of  Professors  Simp- 
son and  Syme. 

Professor  Christison,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Milne-Home  for  his  address,  alluded  to  the  notice  that  had 
been  given  of  Sir  James  Simpson.      As  to  the  discovery  of 
chloroform,  he  said  the  history  of  that  had  never  yet  been  fully 
given.     When  fully  given,  it  would  constitute  one  of  the  most 
curious  instances  he  knew  of  the  gradual  progress  of  discovery. 
There  was  one  link  which  he  thought,  in  justice  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Lawrence,  he  should  supply,  as  he  could  do  it  authorita- 
tively.    Sir  William  Lawrence,  in  the  summer  of  1547 — -  the 
same  year  in  the  November  of  which  Sir  James  Simpson  made 
his  great   discovery — did  repeatedly   employ   a  solution    of 
chloroform  in  rectified  spirit  as  an  anaesthetic  in  his  surgical 
practice,  and  ascertained  that  it  was  a  superior  agent  to  sul- 
phuric ether.      Had  Sir  William  possessed  that  knowledge  of 
chemistry  which  Sir  James  Simpson  very  properly  held  that 
every  medical  man  should  possess,   he  thought  there  was  a 
strong  probability  that  he  would  have  anticipated  Sir  James  in 
his  great  discovery.     But  the  article  had  come  to  him  recom- 
mended by  the  very  absurd  name  of  chloric  ether.      He  (Dr. 
Christison)  rather  believed  there  was  no  such  thing  as  chloric 
ether  known  ;  nevertheless  there  was  an  article  which  had 
been  so  called.      It  was  recommended  to  Sir  W.  Lawrence 
under  that  name  ;  it  was  tried  under  that  name  ;  and  he  was 
informed  that  both  Sir  William  and  his  assistant  saw  that 
something  more  concentrated  was  wanted,  and  that  they  were 
busy  considering  how  they  might  concentrate  it  when  sud- 
denly the  discovery  of  Sir  James  Simpson  came  forth  and  put 
an  end  to  their  enquiries.   Had  they  been  aware  that  the  sub- 
stance in  their  hands  was  nothing  else  than  a  solution  of 
chloroform  in  rectified  spirit,  the  solution  of  their  problem 
would  have  been  very  simple  indeed.     In  giving  some  remini- 
scences of  Professor  Syme,  Dr.  Christison  said  that  the  reason 
why  that  eminent  man  returned  from  London  was  not  disap- 
pointment in  regard  to  practice.      His  practice  during  the 
short  time  he  was  in  London  was  a  great  success.     His  reason 
for  returning  was,  that  he  found  himself  uncomfortably  cir- 
cumstanced in  several  respects,  particularly  as  a  teacher  in 
L'niversity  College.     He  was  finally  determined  to  leave  the 
metropolis  by  his  having  been  present  when  two  of  his  col- 
leagues were  grossly  insulted  by  the  students  at  a  great  public 
meeting,    and  not  the   slightest  attemvt  made  by  the  Council 
then  present,  with  Lord  Brougham,  their  Chancellor,  at  their 
head,  to  defend  those  professors  from  the  insolence  to  which 
they  were  subjected.  '    • 

Lord  Neayes,  in  seconding  the  motion,  gave  some  of  his 
early  recollections  of  Professor  Syme.  One  was  a  reminiscence 
of  the  High  School,  where  they  were  schoolfellows.  The 
question  was  put  one  day,  what  was  the  meaning  of  puto  a 
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MEDICAL     MATTERS     AT      ROME. 
(from  our  special  correspondent.) 
Bom 

Do  not  reproach  me,  my  dear  Editor,  that  I  have  not 
fulfilled  for  so  long  a  time  my  promise  to  write  for  the 
Medical  Press.  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  such  long 
conversations  with  you  in  this  Italy,  of  which  our  Rome 
is  now  the  capital,  I  have  been  so  occupied  that  you  can 
Ly  imagine  what  my  life  has  been.  Fatigues — work 
— excitement.  Fatigues — work — excitement.  The  a 
events  that  have  consummated  our  freedom  have  left  me 
no  time  for  food  and  sleep,  and  all  my  private  affairs  are 
neglected  now.  Still,  I  turn  back  to  the  thought  of  the 
days  when  we  predicted  all  things — when  I  hoped  for 
my  country,  ana  you  expressed  a  livelier  love  for  Rome 
than  your  phlegmatic  countrymen  generally  do.  So  few 
of  them  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  our  beautiful 
Italian.  Why  do  you  not  inspire  them  with  your  zeal  ? 
We  are  moving  now,  and  medical  science  wiU  not  be 
behind,  since  we  have  freedom  and  all  we  want. 

Politically,  things  go  on  as  well  as  one  can  wish.  The 
Pope  will  not  go  away,  and  time  will  do  everything  for 
us.  Some  think  heis  not  free.  It  is  false.  We  take 
no  advantage.  I  can  assure  you  he  is  as  free  as  you  are 
.don  itself.  His  letters  are  free  to  come  to  the 
Vatican  and  go  to  where  he  likes.  But  our  finances  are 
our  only  difficulty,  and  of  course  you  know  our  popula- 
tions are  not  educated  to  public  life,  and  that  is  a  curse 
for  us  enlightened  people.  But  pcuinua.  We.wiil  edu- 
cate them  all. 

The  hospitals  of  Rome  are  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Dr.  de  Pantaleoni.  You  must  remember  he 
was  exiled  from  Rome  by  the  Pope,  and  practised, 
then,  some  years  at  Nice,  always  waiting  his  oppor- 
tunity to  return.  As  soon  as  Rome  became  our  capital, 
he  returned,  and  the  Ministry  made  him  Inspector  of 
the  hospitals,  where  he  has  been  working  with  his 
Roman  zeal  and  patriotism,  and  will  soon  have  everything 
in  order.  He  will  make  the  great,  old  hospital,  you  re- 
member so  well,  of  Santo  Spirito  the  chief,  and  all  the 
others  dependencies.  Perhaps,  San  Rono  will  retain  more 
privileges  than  some.  The  Lunatic  Asylum  will  be 
distinct.  I  will  send  you,  my  dear  editor,  and  old  friend, 
more  letters  for  your  esteemed  Press  and  Circular,  to 
tell  you  what  we  shall  do  with  the  Medical  School,  the 
University,  ecc,  and  what  is  being  done  in  prac: 

You  should  have  heard  our  confrere.  Paataleoni,  ad 
the  Romans.     It  would  have  pleased  such  an  Englishman 
— lover  of  Italy  and  most  of  all  of  Rome.     But  I  should 
tell  you,  now.  that  he  will  not  give  up  medical  practice  on 
account  of  official  work  and  political  excitement.     He  has 
aiready  taken  a  house,  and  sees  patients  regularly.     You 
know  how  well   he  speaks   English,  as  well  as    German 
and  French — so  that  Italians  as  well  as  English,  like  you, 
are  linguists  too.     He  has  already  many  patients,  and  his 
old  English  clients  are  sure  to  come  back  to  him,  now  that 
i  Rome  will  be  more  safe  than  so  many  winter  stations.    I 
!  hope  to  report  a  good  season  here,   notwithstandi:  _ 
!  fright  of  foreigners  at  first.     But  confidence  now  returns. 

AUSTRIAN  MEDICINE. 
(from  our  own  correspond:: 

Vienna.  V  v  ,:ibe>;  1870. 
Yesterday,  there  was  a  rumour  everywhere  that  the 
Counsellor  of  the  Court,  Professor  Skoda,  will  resign  his 
post  j  alas,  this  rumour  was  confirmed  after  inqv.: 
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The  state  of  his  health,  his  advanced  age — he  is  to-day 
sixty-five  years  old — are  the  motives  which  compelled  this 
star  of  first  rank  on  the  brilliant  horizon  of  the  University 
of  Vienna  to  this  resolution.  The  fatigues,  caused  by 
teaching  and  examining,  are  too  great  for  the  man  who  has 
already  enough  painful  days  on  account  of  his  chronic 
rheumatism  ;  and  if  Skoda,  also,  will  no  longer  be  a  Pro- 
fessor, he  remains,  as  long  as  he  lives,  the  light  for  medi- 
cal life  in  Austria — one  of  the  founders  of  the  medical 
school  of  Vienna— one  of  its  pre-eminent  talents. 

Not  a  very  long  time  ago,  the  Turkish  Government 
begged  the  Austrian  Ministry  to  send  a  great  quantity  of 
military  physicians,  who  will  receive  from  300  to  500 
francs  a  month  and  the  rank  of  major.  Because  they 
desire  a  large  quantity  it. seems  they  will  make  a  total  re- 
form of  the  sanitary  system  ;  also  general  civilisation  and 
humanity  will  get  a  great  profit.  The  first  transport  of 
Austrian  military  physicians  has  already  reached  Constan- 
tinople. 

Studies  and  Experiences  on  the  Function  of  the  Prostate. 
By  Dr.  B.  Krauss. 
This  author  concludes  that — 1.  The  seminal  fluid  is 
colourless  and  odourless,  and  similar  to  fresh  honey  (like 
we  find  in  the  cellules  of  the  wax),  as  long  as  this  liquid 
is  contained  in  the  testicles  and  all  the  ducts  ;  the  reaction 
is  alkaline. 

2.  It  is  only  on  the  road,  after  its  leaving  the  duct,  that 
it  receives  the  white  colour  and  the  peculiar  smell, 

3.  During  its  passing  through  tJie  prostatic  part  of  the 
urethra,  the  prostate  gives  away  its  fluid,  colours  the  semen 
white,  and  causes  its  coagulability  in  open  air.  Its  reac- 
tion is  alkaline.  The  semen  extracted  from  the  vesicular 
seminales  does  not  coagulate  in  open  air,  but  remains  clear 
and  without  colour  and  smell. 

4.  The  spermatic  animalcules  do  not  live  without  pros- 
tatic fluid  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  of  mam- 
malia ;  but  with  the  prostatic  fluid  they  live  a  long  time 
in  the  mucous  of  the  uterus,  sometimes  more  than  thirty- 
six  hours. 

Conclusion. — The  succus  prostaticus  exercises  a  positive 
influence  on  the  faculty  of  life  of  the  spermatic  animal- 
cules, and  keeps  it  up  ;  if  by  the  mucus,  excreted  by  the 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  the  faculty  of  life  of  the  sper- 
matic animalcules  is  in  danger. 

All  these  experiments  have  been  made  with  the  greatest 
precaution,  but  only  on  animals,  which  have  prostates. 
Next  Dr.  Krauss  proposes  to  proceed  to  the  genera  of 
animals  without  prostates. 


By  Chas.  R.  C.  TICHBORNE,  F.C.S.,  M.R.I.A, 

Mem.  Counc.  Royal  Geological    Society  of  Ireland,   Chemist  to    the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  of  Ireland,  &c. 

SYRUP   OF   IODIDE   OF   CALCIUM. 

M.  Ottsmar  Eberbach  in  a  communication  published  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  draws  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  what  is  sold  in  America  under  the  name  of  iodide 
of  lime,  is  but  a  mechanical  mixture  of  iodine  and  quicklime, 
containing  iodide  of  calcium,  iodateof  calcium  "iodate  of  oxide 
of  calcium."  He  gives  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of  pure 
iodide  of  calcium,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  usual  method 
of  preparing  iodides  of  the  alkulies  and  alkaline  earths,  and 
which,  as  it  is  not  likely  to  give  a  stable  salt,  is  not  necessary 
to  give  here. 

Hi'  then  gives  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of  the  syrup, 
which  may  be  of   use  to  the  pharmacist,  and  is  probably  the 
only  method  by  which  iodide  of  calcium  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  internal  administration. 
It  is  as  follows, 

Take  of         Iodine,  4  oz.  ; 

Iron-wire,  7 .J  drams.  ; 
Distilled  water,  9"8.  ; 
Milk  of  lime  (fresh),  a  sufficient  quantity. ; 
Sugar,  28  oz.  ; 
Simple  syrup,  a  sufficient  quantity. 


Mix  three  ounces  of  the  iodine  with  the  iron,  and  four  ounces 
of  water,  in  a  thin  flask  with  a  long  neck,  shake  occasionally, 
until  the  reaction  has  ceased,  and  the  solution  assumes  a  pale 
green  colour,  filter  the  solution,  and  add  the  remainder  of  the 
iodine,  heat  to  the  boiling  point,  and  add  milk  of  lime,  until 
all  the  iron  is  precipitated,  filter  and  wash  the  precipitate  with 
hot  water,  until  all  the  iodide  is  washed  out,  then  bring  the 
whole  to  the  measure  of  twenty  ounces,  and  add  the  sugar,  dis- 
solve by  a  gentle  heat,  and  add  to  the  solution  enough  simple 
syrup  to  make  it  measure  forty  ounces,  mix  thoroughly  and  fill 
into  two-ounce  bottles  well  corked.  The  syrup  is  a  transparent, 
colourless  liquid,  which  does  not  tinge  starch  paper  blue.  From 
the  directions  given  to  fill  into  two-ounce  bottles,  we  presume 
that  the  author  has  found  that  there  is  a  limit  as  regards  its 
keeping  properties,  and  probably  the  use  of  a  slight  excess  of 
lime  water  would  add  to  its  stability.  Some  of  these  easily 
decomposed  iodides  of  the  alkaline  earths,  might  be  found  more 
active  than  the  alkaline  iodides. 

OX   THE    ADULTERATION   OF   SAFFRON. 

Mr.  Daniel  Hanburt  in  a  paper  on  Saffon,  published  in 
the  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  says  that  there  is  no  method  of 
testing  saffron  more  effectual  than  that  of  scattering  a  very 
small  pinch  on  the  surface  of  a  glass  of  warm  water.  The  stigma 
of  the  saffron  crocus  immediately  expands,  and  exhibits  a 
form  so  characteristic,  that  it  cannot  be  confounded  with  the 
florets  of  safflower,  marygold  or  arnica,  or  with  the  stamens  of 
crocus  ;  saffron  is  frequently  adulterated  with  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  method  of  testing  for  earthy  adulterations,  is  to  place  upon 
a  watch  glass  about  a  grain  of  the  saffron,  and  drop  upon  it 
eight  or  ten  drops  of  water,  lightly  touch  the  saffron  with  the 
tip  of  the  finger,  so  as  to  cause  the  water  to  wet  it.  If  the 
drug  is  free  from  earthy  matter,  a  clear  bright  yellow  solution 
will  be  immediately  obtained.  If  adulterated,  a  white  powder 
will  instantly  separate,  causing  the  water  to  appear  turbid. 

SYRUP     OF    IPECACUANHA. 

The  Chicago  Pharmacist  contains  the  following  formula  by 
Mr.  Sale.     The  author  says  that  this  syrup  will  keep. 
R  Fluid  Ext.  of  Ipecacuanha  (U.S.),  f.  3xviijs.  ; 
Sugar,  gxxxij.  ; 
Water,  f.  xij. 

Pour,  the  fluid  extract  on  the  sugar  in  a  shallow  evaporating 
vessel,  and  set  aside  in  a  warm  place  to  dry,  when  dry  add  the 
water,  dissolve  the  sugar  with  the  aid  of  a  gentle  heat,  and 
strain.  The  following,  we  find,  is  the  formula  for  the  syrup 
given  in  the  United  States  "  Pharmacopoeia."  The  syrup  is  said 
by  Parrish  to  be  the  most  useful  and  popular  expectorant  in  use 
in  Philadelphia,  although  it  is  not  a  strong  preparation.  Take 
of  ipecacuanha  in  coarse  powder  an  ounce  ;  diluted  •alcohol,  a 
pint;  sugar,  2^  pounds  ;  macerate  the  root  in  the  alcohol  for  four- 
teen days,  and  filter,  evaporate  the  filtered  liquor  to  six  fluid 
ounces,  again  filter,  and  add  sufficient  water  to  make  the 
liquor  measure  a  pint.  Lastly,  add  the  sugar  and  proceed  in 
the  usual  manner. 

PRESERVATION  OF  MEDICINES  LIABLE  TO  DETERIORATION. 

The  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  mentions  a  method  o  * 
preserving  preparations,  which  is  more  ingenious,  than  it  is 
likely  to  become  useful.  The  aqueous  extract  it  is  wished  to 
preserve,  is  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  and  this  is 
absorbed  by  a  previously  washed  and  dried  sand,  and  the 
whole  is  exsiccated  at  a  gentle  heat.  By  weighing  the  dry  mass, 
the  proper  proportion  and  quantity,  corresponding  to  each 
ounce  of  tincture,  may  be  easily  ascertained.  From  this  the 
tincturo  or  infusion  can  bo  readily  extracted,  by  stirring  the 
required  weight  with  a  corresponding  quantity  of  water  and  by 
decanting,  or  filtering,   if  necessary. 

T1IK    RETLATK    As   c.vrsTlCS. 

"When  one  atom  of  tt» hydrogen  of  alcohol  is  replaced  by  an 
atom  of  potassium,  or  sodium,  the  respective  cthylates  are  ob- 
tained as  crystalline  compounds.  When  placed  in  contact 
with  the  body,  they  gradually  pick  up  moisture  from  the 
tissues,  and  caustic  potash,  or  tod*,  as  the  case  ma}'  be,  is 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  ethylate.  Dr.  Richard- 
son  proposes  these  cthylates  as  local  caustics.  The  ethylates 
may  be  dissolved  in  alcohol  without  decomposition,  and  may 
be  applied  with  a  glass  brash,  or  injected  by  •  needle.  The 
oihyl.ato  of  potassium  is  the  most  active.  l>r.  Richardson 
says  "they  will  be  useful  in  cancer,"  or  "  in  cases  of  mucous 
and  other  simple  growths,  they  will  be  invaluable." 
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DICHLORACETIC  ACID  AS  A  CAUSTIC. 

This  acid  is  produced  by  the  direct  action  of  chlorine  upon 

glacial   acetic  acid.      It  has  the  composition  C-  HB2  jj  ^  0. 

It  is  said  to  be  the  best  cautery  for  warts  known.  It  is  ap- 
plied on  the  point  of  a  stopper  made  for  the  purpose,  and  great 
caution  must  be  observed  not  to  use  too  much,  as  it  will  eat  a 
deep  hole  into  the  flesh.  One  application  is  frequently  suffi- 
cient to  draw  away  a  wart. 

HOFFMAN'S   TEST   FOR   CHLOROFORM. 

This  test,  says  the  foreign  correspondent  of  the  Ch 

is  based  upon  the  fact,  that  when  chloroform  is  mixed 
with  aniline,  and  an  alcoholic  solution  of  caustic  soda,  a  very 
strong  reaction  takes  place,  and  isonitrite  is  generated,  which 
is  readily  recognized  by  its  peculiar  characteristic  smell.  This 
reaction  U  so  delicate  that  when  one  part  of  chloroform  is 
mixed  with  from  500  to  600  parts  of  alcohol,  the  first  named 
substance  is  readily  detected. 


ifitcnturc. 


MAUPJAaTS  COMMENTS  OX  WEST.  • 

It  is  the  fashion  among  a  good,  number  of  our  fraternity 
in  London  to  speak  slightingly  of  the  French  School  of 
Medicine  in  Paris.  It  is  alleged  that  there  is  a  want  of 
erudition  in  the  works  of  the  modern  French  physicians 
and  surgeons,  and  that  they  scarcely  ever  read  any  work 
in  medicine  published  in  any  foreign  language.  Such  criti- 
cisms are,  of  course,  shallow  in  the  extreme  The  : 
works  of  Lancereaux  on  syphilis  ;  of  Herard  and  Cornil 
on  consumption  ;  and  many  others  we  could  cite  are  a  clear 
proof  how  industrious  our  French  brethren  are  in  collecting 
materials  from  all  sides.  But  the  work  before  us  is  of 
itself  quite   a  sufficient  proof  t  i  ot  in  Germany 

alone  that  there  are  patient  and  learned  physicians,  ready 
and  willing  to  correct  their  own  national  acquisitions,  by 
borrowing  from  every  foreign  source  the  glorious  lights  of 
science.  We  cannot  help  at  the  very  outset  of  our  criti- 
cism of  this  splendidly  edited  volume,  bearing  testimony 
to  the  immense  labour  and  profound  research  which  the 
author,  Dr.  Mauriac,  must  have  brought  to  task  before 
him,  in  translating  the  work  of  the  obstetrician  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Take  it  in  its  entirety,  we  do 
not  think  that  any  work  on  the  diseases  of  our  sister-sex 
can  for  a  long  time,  at  any  rate,  venture  to  compete  with 
this  translation  of  Dr.  West's  work  ;  and  for  this  reason — 
We  believe  that  that  work  is  the  soundest  treatise  on  this 
subject  in  the  English  language,  and  this  translation  before 
us  contains  numerous  and  admirably  lucid  treatises  on 
numerous  points  which,  added  to  the  text  of  this  work 
itself,  almost  exhaust  the  subject,  and  render  it  difficult 
for  any  future  writer  to  discover  many  new  truths. 

In  the  preface  to  the  work,  we  find  it  truly  stated  that 
the  art  of  obstetrics  and  the  subject  of  diseases  of  women 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  contend  against  in  England,  from 
the  "dignity"  absurdities  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  in  London.  The  translation  assures  us  that 
such  intolerance  ha3  happily  had  no  parallel  example  in 
France.  It  seems  that  every  one  was  astonished  when 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  confided  to  a  physician 
accoucheur  of  St.  Bartholomew's  the  task  of  delivering  the 
Croonian  Lectures  in  1536.  At  this  epoch,  in  England, 
as  Dr.  de  Mauriac  truly  says,  and  even  in  France,  ideas 
upon  female  disease  were  ruled  over  by  the  doctrine  which 
Dr.  H.  Bennet  had  made  his  own,  by  propagating  and 
defending  it  with  ardour  and  talent.  "At  Paris,  where  he 
had  been  an  interne  des  hopitaux,  Dr.  Bennet  had  become 
permeated  by  the  ideas  of  Broussais."  But  the  inflamma- 
tory process  did  not  generalize  itself,  according  to   Dr. 

•  Liecons  sur  les  Maladies  des  Femmes,  par  le  Dr.  Ch.  "West,  traiuit  es 
de  l'Anglas,  sur  la  trosi^me  edition,  et  considerablement  annotees.  par 
Charles  Mauriac,  Melecin  de  l'Hopital  da  Midi,  Paris.     F. 
Libraire-editeur.    1S70.    Pp.  857. 


Bennet,  through  all  the  constituent  parts  of  the  genital 
apparatus  in  women.  It  did  not  attack,  according  to  the 
innumerable  pathogenic  conditions  which  engender  dis- 
eases of  the  uterus,  at  one  time  the  body  of  womb,  at 
another  the  peritoneum,  at  another  the  ovaries  of  the  F. 
tubes.  No,  it  always  concentrated  itself  in  the  neck  of 
the  womb.  The  os  tinea?,  the  cervical  mucous  membrane, 
became  a  kind  of  morbid  focus,  whence  everything  radiated. 
Ulceration  of  the  orifice,  general  or  partial,  hypertrophies 
of  the  uterine  tissue,  displacements,  the  fluxes,  the  sympa- 
thetic disorders  of  the  functions  far  off,  &c,  all  had  all 
their  starting  point  in  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb.  Exclusiveness  as  to  the  process,  and  as  to  the 
localization,  constituted  the  double  error  in  Dr.  Bennett 
doctrine. 

This  doctrine  and  its  consequences  were  assailed  by  Dr. 
a  his  Croonian  Lectures,  and  Dr.  Mauriac  thinks 
that  the  position  maintained  by  Dr.  Bennet  was  broken 
down,  and  has  not  since  been  able  to  raise  itself  again. 
"  But  (he  observes)  we  must  remark  the  method  of  cau- 
terization of  the  neck  of  the  womb,  which  resulted  from 
the  theory,  has  resisted  longer  than  the  purely  specula- 
tive side  of  the  question.  The  theory  has  vanished,  and 
yet  persons  have  not  the  less  continued  burning,  without 
distinction,  all  ulcerations  of  the  uterine  neck,  and  often 
with  very  energetic  caustics.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that 
by  this  method,  blindly  applied,  many  practitioners  create 
diseases  of  the  womb  in  persons  who  were  free  from  any 
sach,  and  aggravate,  or  perpe.uite  indefinitely,  insignificant 
lesions  which  would  have  got  well  if  let  alone."  Dr. 
Mauriac  thinks  that  the  neck  of  the  uterus  has  had  much 
to  suffer  from  the  discovery  of  the  speculum.  For  instance, 
Lisfranc,  it  seems,  used  to  amputate  annually  about  fif 
teen  uterine  necks,  at  the  height  of  his  fame.  After- 
he  relented  in  his  surgical  ardours.  To  thi- 
ceeded  the  regime  of  cautery,  and  few  patients  escaped  the 
caustic  potash,  or  red  hot  cautery,  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  Dr.  West's  work  has  contributed  to 
change  all  of  this  '*  heroism.'7  Aran,  the  respected  master 
of  Dr.  Mauriac,  never  ceased  to  assert  that  disease  of  the 
uterus  ought  not  to  leave  the  domain  of  medicine.  In 
order  to  avoid  causing  patients  undergoing  great  danger, 
.  he  maintained,  to  reduce  surgical  inter- 
vention to  the  most  simple  and  elementary  proportions. 
Dr.  Bernutz,  as  well  as  Dr.  Aran,  contributed  to  this  pro- 
by  counselling  abstention  from  all  violent  therapeu- 
tics in  a  great  number  of  uterine  affections. 

Another  admirable  part  of  Dr.  West's  lectures  is  that  in 
which  he  combats  the  tendency  towards  considering  dis- 
placement of  the  uterus  as  the  cause  of  most  of  the  uiorbid 
phenomena  of  the  organ.  "  France  (says  Dr.  Mauri  .  I 
regret  to  say,  accepted  more  freely  than  our  neighbours 
across  the  channel  the  disastrous  therapeutic  consequences 
of  the  doctrine  of  uterine  displacements.  We  might  have 
imagined  ourselves  to  exist  in  the  palmy  days  of  iatro- 
niechanics.  There  was  uothing  thought  of  but  redressors, 
levers,  sounds,  pessaries,  and  engines  of  all  kinds  and 
shape.  They  treated  the  uterus  with  as  little  considera- 
tion as  if  it  were  an  inert  body."' 

Then,  again,  "  The  American  Gynaecological  School,  re- 
cently imported  amongst  us,  appears  to  push  us  into  the 
path  of  adventurous  experiments.  It  might  take  the  word 
auda  cit>t  as  its  motto.  But  audacity  does  not  always  suc- 
ceed :  it  does  not,  besides,  justify,  above  all,  certain 
practices  which  will  never  be  acclimatized,  I  hope,  in 
France,  spite  of  the  favours  which  is  there  sometimes 
accorded  to  strange  notions.  I  allude  to  certain  new  thera- 
peutic methods,  and,  to  give  an  example,  to  the  treatment 
of  dysmenorrhcea  by  Dr.  Marion  Sims.  According  to  him, 
all  dysmenorrhceas  are  mechanical,  that  is,  they  arrive 
after  some  morbid  process  which  results  in  obstruction  of 
the  cervical  canal.  Such  a  way  of  looking  at  the  question, 
conducts  us  logically  to  a  surgical  treatment.  Now,  we 
must  not  suppose  that  such  treatment  is  a  slight  affair. 
No  less  is  contemplated  than  incising  extensively  the  neck 
of  the  womb  in  its  whole  thickness,  in  order  that  it  may 
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give  free  passage  to  menstruation,  and  to  the  spermata- 
zooids.  For  many  reasons,  which  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  develop  here,  I  blame  this  operation.  I  believe  that  it 
rarely  indicated,  always  uncertain,  and  often  dangerous.  I 
have  chosen  it  in  order  to  point  out  whether  false  or  ex- 
clusive pathological  doctrines  may  lead  us.  Well,  in  the 
work  of  Dr.  Marion  Sims,  where  there  are  excellent  ideas 
and  the  reading  of  which  is  very  interesting,  I  have  seen 
with  regret  a  formed  determination  to  treat  all  uterine 
diseases  by  surgical  procedures.  I  hope  such  a  school  may 
make  but  a  few  converts  amongst  us.  Let  us  take  from 
him  what  is  good,  but  let  us  not  depart  from  the  grand 
tradition  of  pathogenesis  and  therapeutics  of  French 
gynaecology." 

These  excellent  remarks  by  the  .translator  will  be 
perhaps  the  best  proof  to  English  readers  how  sound  the 
other  views  held  by  Dr.  Mauriac  on  diseases  of  women 
are  likely  to  be.  We  might,  indeed,  expect  much  from 
that  gentleman  when  we  consider  the  immense  opportuni- 
ties for  clinical  observation  he  has  had  at  his  command. 
For  years  attached  as  assistant  to  Dr.  AraD,  and  then  as 
physician  to  a  special  hospital  in  Paris  for  women,  and 
now  physician  to  the  famous  Hopital  du  Midi  of  Paris, 
Dr.  Mauriac  would,  indeed,  have  neglected  his  opportuni- 
ties, had  he  failed  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject  matter  on  which  he  writes  in  Dr.  West's  book. 
This  work  is  no  mere  translation  of  Dr.  West's  work.  The 
translator  has  wished  to  annotate  with  the  greatest  care 
the  Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  Women.  All  the  points 
of  internal  pathology,  which  seemed  obscure  or  con- 
troverted, have  been,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Mauriac,  the 
object  of  an  attentive  study,  and  he  has  devoted  to  them 
detailed  notes,  some  of  which  are  of  the  nature  of 
memoirs.  He  has  placed  under  contribution  many  origi- 
nal doctrines  published  on  diseases  of  women,  not  only 
in  France,  but  in  other  countries,  since  the  publication 
of  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  West's  work.  It  results  from 
this  considerable  labour  of  the  translator,  that  the  Lecons 
form  a  volume  in  which  the  element  which  is  personal  to 
the  translator  amounts  at  least  to  one-third  of  the 
whole  iu  extent.  Thus,  at  page  49,  there  is  an  ad- 
mirable essay  on  the  influence  of  climate  and  race  on 
menstruation.  At  page  131  we  have  the  following  note  : 
— "According  to  Aran,  persons  have  much  exaggerated 
the  pathogenetic  effect  of  sexual  relations  in  uterine  affec- 
tions. In  fact,  it  results  from  his  statistical  researches, 
that,  except  in  cases  of  pregnancy  or  childbirth,  affections 
of  the  womb  are  not  very  common  in  the  first  years  of 
marriage,  and  that  we  should  not  estimate  at  more  than 
one  per  cent,  the  cypher  of  the  diseases  produced  directly 
by  sexual  relations,  relatively  to  the  total  number  of 
diseases  of  the  womb  or  its  surroundiugs  met  with  in 
practice.  Nothing  appeared  to  Aran  to  justify  what 
has  been  said  as  to  the  injurious  influence  of  these 
sexual  approaches,  which  the  fear  of  having  children  ren- 
ders incomplete.  Persons  have  also  exaggerated  the 
injurious  effect  of  sexual  relations  practised  during 
the  menstrual  times.  It  is  the  same  witli  masturbation. 
'  I  recently  saw  perish  (said  Arran)  of  acute  phthisis,  a 
beautiful  young  girl,  after  frightful  excesses  of  this  habit. 
Almost  on  her  death  bed,  she  gave  herself  up  with  Jury 
to  this  horrible  tendency,  and  yet  her  uterus,  as  well  as 
the  attached  organs,  were  very  slightly  developed,  per- 
fectly healthy,  excepting  a  little  catarrh  on  the  neck.' 
But,  if  sexual  relations  only  act  slightly  as  producers  of 
uterine  affections,  when  the  latter  are  once  produced,  they 
aggravate  them,  make  them  relapse,  or  prolong  thorn 
indefinitely.  Lastly,  they  may  arrest  or  retard  uterine 
involution,  if  they  take  place  at  ah  epoch  too  near  the 
child-birth." 

At  page  183  there  is  an  admirable  note  on  hyperemia 
of  the  uterus;  and,  at  page  198,8  lurid  description  of 
venereal  ulcers  of  the  fleck  of  ihe  womb.  Again,  at  page 
471,  there  is  a  complete  treatise,  leaded    On  Epithelial 

Tumours  of  //„•    W&m&,   giving    the    late-t    facts  on    the 
pathology  of  uterine  cancer.     Then  comes  in  j 


excellent  memoir  on  inflammation  of  the  ovary  and  tubes 
and  on  pelvic  peritonitis  up  to  the  last  moment,  as  a 
scientific  treatise.  There  is  then  an  excellent  classifica- 
tion of  ovarian  cysts,  and  at  page  705  a  most  complete 
analysis  of  the  success  from  operations  in  removing 
ovarian  cysts.  Two  of  the  best  notes  on  this  work  are- 
upon  Syphilis  in  Women,  and  on  leucorrhcoa  and  gonor- 
rhoea in  the  female.  Both  of  these  should  be  studied  by 
all  who  take  an  interest,  and  who  does  not,  in  obscure 
points  in  virulent  diseases.  In  conclusion,  we  think  that 
all  who  see  this  shapely  volume  will  thank  the  publisher, 
M.  Savy,  for  the  extreme  care  he  has  taken  in  the  choice 
of  the  paper,  quite  English  in  its  character,  and  of  the 
types.  The  printing  is  excellent,  and  the  whole  work 
does  credit  to  the  medical  school  of  Paris,  and  to  the 
printers  and  publishers  of  that  paragon  among  modern 
cities 


Amputation  by  the  Combination  Plan. 
( With  Diagrams. ) 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  Dr.  A.  T.  Hudson  gives  some  very  interesting  de- 
tails of  this  operation  as  performed  by  him  during  the  civil 
war  in  America,  which  possess  peculiar  interest  at  the 
present  time.  In  order,  therefore,  that  our  readers  may 
the  better  follow  the  operation,  we  present  them  with  the 
diagrams  which  were  drawn  and  engraved  specially  for  this 
purpose. 

The  author  asks,  is  not  the  "method  of  cutting"  one 
prominent  question  to  be  discussed  ?  How  shall  we  know- 
when  we  have  enough,  and  not  too  much,  except  by  some 
"  method  of  cutting  ?  "  We  answer,  a  definite  rule  to  se- 
cure this  end,  without  mistake  or  failure,  is  reached  by  the 
combination  plan.  This  plan  fell  to  me  to  work  out  while 
in  the  United  States  service,  a  few  years  ago,  and  only  now 
fully  described. 

The  amputations  made  in  the  First  Division  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Army  Corps,  following  the  assault  on  Vicksburg, 
and  the  taking  of  Arkansas  Post,  were  by  the  circular,  by 
transfixion,  and  antero -posterior  flaps,  as  generally  made. 
The  results,  thereof,  were  often  so  troublesome,  vexatiovls, 
and  unsatisfactory,  we  resolved  on  a  new  method.  Erichscn 
gave  a  hint  to  compromise  between  the  circular  and  that  of 
transfixion,  wherein  is  combined  the  advantages  of  both, 
without  their  defects. 

The  first  case  operated  on  by  the  combination  method, 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Fourth  Iowa  Volunteers,  in  December, 
1863,  at  the  foot  of  Lookout  Mountain,  near  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.     Amputation  below  the  knee  as  follows  :  — 


With  a  scalpel  or  cartilage 
knife,  an  incision  is  com- 
menced at  the  posterior  side 
of  the  leg,  and  carried  in  a 
downward  semi-circular 
sweep,  to  the  crest  of  the 
tibia,  just  through  the  inte- 
gument. The  lowest  deflec- 
tion of  the  sweep  is  nearer 
the  posterior  leg.  The  same 
cut,  beginning  and  terminat- 
ing as  before  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  completed,  the 
skin  is  then  retracted  as  in 
the  circular  operation,  which 
lays  bare  the  muscles  for 
lie;  space  of  an  inch. 
(See  Fig.  1).  Then  trans- 
fix   the  inner   side  ami    cut 

outward,    as  in  other  Bap 

operations,  dividing  tho 
muscles  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  retracted  integument. 
The  scalpel  or  cartilage 
knife  i i  need  te  divide  the 
mniolea  on  the  fibular  side. 

The  saw    is   now   applied   at 

an  angle  <»f  forty-five-  de- 
grees,   and  a   diagonal   cut 


Fig.  1. 
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made  three- fourths  of  an  inch  deep ;  when  the  direction 
of  the  saw  is  changed,  and  the  bones  and  wedge-shape  chip 
are  severed  together  by  a  transverse  cut.     (See  Fi  _ 

Fi  Removal  of  the  wedge  shape  chip 

from  the  spine  of  tibia  stump,  also 
removes  an  old  objection,  viz.,  the 
danger  of  the  sharp  bone  cutting 
through  the  thin  integument  by  ul- 
ceration. The  flaps  thus  obtained 
make  a  flue,  smooth  and  conical 
stump,  without  any  crowding  or 
stretching,  and  without  redundance. 
They  are  of  equal  size.  The  surgeon 
is  not  puzzled  with  the  task  of 
trying  to  fit  a  four-inch  flap  to  a  six 
or  eight-inch  fellow.  This  plan  pre- 
sents many  advantages  over  every 
other  ' '  method  of  cutting  the  flaps.' 

1.  The  avoidance  of  all  after- trim- 
ming. 

2.  Quicker  and  more  certain  union 
by  first  intention. 

3.  Drainage  is  complete,  and 
pockets  of  ichor  and  pus  avoided. 

4.  The  stump  presents  no  pucker- 
ing or  pouting  corners. 

The  operation  proved  so  superior 
and  satisfactory  in  the  above  case 
that  it  was  adopted  by  several  sur- 
geons in  our  division  of  the  army 
thereafter,  for  all  amputations  of 
leg,  thigh  and  arm. 

In  all  cases  the  stump  is  traversed 
by  the  cicatrix.  Dr.  Smith,  and 
others,  object  to  this  result  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  "  not  firm  and  re- 
sisting, and  not  adapted  to  take 
direct  support."  This  is  a  ground- 
less fear,  and  has  been  long  a  bugbear,  and  innocent  ob- 
stacle to  the  work  of  the  surgeon  ;  for  direct  pressure  on 
the  stump  is  never  borne  and  never  allowed.  All  suc- 
cessful leg  makers  permit  no  floor  for  the  stump  to  touch 
or  rest  on  ;  but  support  the  entire  weight  of  the  body  by 
the  sides  of  stump,  the  condyles  of  the  knee,  and  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium. 

In  a  cavalry  boy  at  Kenesaw  Mountain,  Ga.,  in  January 
1864,  whose  leg  was  amputated  by  the  above  method  in  the 
lower  third  of  the  femur,  it  became  necessary  to  reopen  the 
stump  to  secure  a  bleeding  artery,  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  operation.  It  was  gratifying  to  witness  how  promptly 
the  flaps  had  become  glued  together  in  initiatory  union,  re- 
quiring considerable  force  to  separate  them. 

Sir.  Wm.  Fergusson  speaks  of  a  similar  operation,  as  the 
"  compromise,"  and  thinks  it  appropriate  for  the  thigh  and 
arm.  .But  he  transfixes  the  integument  and  cuts  the  deeper 
parts  by  the  circular  sweep.  He  therefore  does  not  describe 
or  follow  our  plan,  which  we  believe  suited  to  nearly  all 
amputations  ;  and  when  below  the  knee,  it  is  infinitely 
superior  to  all  others. 

Action  of  Thebaia. 
Professor  C.  Falk  has  communicated  in  ("Deutsche 
Klinik,"  J  869-70)  the  results  of  his  experiments  with  this  alka- 
loid. Doses  of  one  grain  and  a-half  proved  fatal  to  dogs  and 
cats  when  injected  subcutaneously.  The  symptoms  resembled 
very  much  those  produced  by  strychnine  and  brucia.  In 
strength  it  was  about  equal  to  the  latter. 


IptrimI    ifrfoi 


Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. — On  the  6th  inst., 
the  following  gentleman  passed  the  first  professional  examina- 
tion :  —  John  Bartholomew  Giles  Gidley  Moore.  St.  George's 
Hospital,  S.W. 

Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.— At  a  meeting  of 
the  Council  held  on  Thursday  last,  the  following  members 
having  passed  the  required  examinations  on  the  23rd  24th 
and  25th  of  November,  were  duly  admitted  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  viz :— Edward  Mason 
Wrench.  L.S.A.,  of  Baslow,  near  Chesterfield,  diploma  of 
membership  dated  July,   1S54 ;    Frederic  Edward    Manbv, 


L.S.A.,  of  King  street,  Wolverhampton,  January,  1866  ;  Wil- 
liam Stanger,  L.S.A,  of  Nottingham,  January  1867  ;  William 
Bartlett  Delby,  M.B.  Cantab.,  of  Sackville  street,  May  1 
James  Ryall  Rouch,  L.K.C.P.,  London,  of  Norfolk  street, 
Strand,  May,  1S6S  ;  Edward  Nettleship,  L.S.A.,  of  Finsbury 
pavement,  November  1S6S  ;  and  Gopaul  Chunder  Roy,  licen- 
tiate in  medicine  and  surgery,  Calcutta,  of  Calcutta,  May, 
Four  other  candidates  were  examined,  but  not  ap- 
proved.— The  following  members  were  admitted  fellows  of  the 
college  by  election,  on  the  8th  inst.,  viz.:— Peter  Marshall, 
...  of  Bedford  square,  and  John  Emilius  Mayer,  of  H^r 
Majesty's  Indian  army. 

University  of  Cambridge.  — At  a  court  of  examination  held 
on  Thursday  last,  the  following  gentlemen  obtained  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  ne. — Francis  Edward  Image,   Trinity; 

Charles  Edward  Underhill,  Caius  ;  Lyttleton  Stewart  Wins- 
low,  Downing. 

University  of  London. — The  following  is  a  list  of  candi- 
dates who  passed  at  the  recent  examination  for  the  M.D. — 
Bryan  Holme  Allen,  University  College  ;  Evan  Buchanan 
Baxter,    King's  College;  John  De    Liefde,    I  >ital ; 

Ethelrid  Desse,  University  College  ;  William  Richard  Gowers 
(Gold   Medal),    University    College  ;    John    Grimes,    B.Se., 
John  Harward  Hooper,  M.S.,  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital ;    Henry  Franklin  Parsons,   I  Hospital  ; 

Edwin  Rayner,  B  A.,  University  Co  lege,  and  Paris  ;  Frederick 
Thomas  Roberts,  B.Se.,  University  College ;  Frederick 
Taylor,  Guy's  Hospital. 

The  cultivation  of  Cinchona  in  Java.  —Prof.  Hasskarl  re- 
ports that  the  weather,  on  the  whole,  has  been  favourable,  and 
the  growth  of  the  plants  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
number  of  plants  grown  from  seeds  and  layers  is  upwa; 
one  and  a  half  millions,  by  far  the  greater  number  belonging 
to  the  species  C.  calisaya,  a  good  many  to  V.  officinalis  and 
svecirubra,   and  a  very  few  to  C.  and  micranlha. 

In  addition  to  these,  870,000  plants  have  been  transplanted, 
and  the  whole  shows  an  increase  of  nearly  200,000  plants 
since  the  commencement  of  the  year.  4*30  kilogrammes  of 
the  dry  bark  were  sent  to  Holland  in  December,,  1869,  and 
sold  at  from  two  to  three  florins  per  kil.  ;  900  kilogrammes 
have  since  been  exported,  and  more  than  1,000  were  ready  at 
the  date  of  the  despatc;  Prof.  Hasskarl  reckons 

the  total  produce  of  1S70  at  no  less  than  4,000  kilogrammes 
of  dry  bark  for  exportation,  besides  some  hundreds  for  home 
use  in  the  island.  An  important  branch  of  industry  in  the 
colony  is  now  formed  by  the  stripping,  cutting,  drying,  sorting, 
and  picking  of  the  Cinchona. 

Bequests  to  Medical  Charities. — By  the  will  of  the  late 
Thomas  Thornton,  Esq.,  of  Brixton,  each  of  the  following 
Institutions  receive  the  sum  of  £200.  London  Orthopaedic 
Hospital.  Hospital  for  Incurables,  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Y:;:oria  Park,  City  Truss  Society,  and  the  Brixton, 
Tulse  Hill,  and  Heme  Hill  Dispensaries,  all  free  of  legacy  duty 

A  Novel  Sewage  Method. — The  Bingley  local  board  of 
health  have  been  placed  in  a  peculiir  position  by  the  Home 
Office.  The  board  experienced  some  difficulty  in  providing 
for  the  drainage  of  the  town,  and  brought  their  difficulties 
under  the  notice  of  the  authorities  in  London.  A  memorial 
was  prepared,  and  in  it  a  suggestion  was  made  that  it  was 
desirable  to  hold  a  local  inquiry  in  order  to  reconcile  certain 
differences  of  the  parties  interested.  The  Home  Secretary 
sent  down  Mr.  Robert  Morgan  in  September  last ;  and  he  has 
reported  to  Mr.  Bruce  that  sewers  should  be  constructed 
throughout  a  good  part  of  the  town  at  a  sufficient  depth  to 
prevent  all  sewage  matter  from  entering  the  streams  or  water- 
courses, such  sewers  to  convey  all  sewage  matter  to  land  suit- 
able for  its  utilisation  by  irrigation.  The  Bingley  local  board 
have  decided  to  carry  out  the  scheme.  — Bradford  L 

Death  of  Mr.  Toogood,  F.B.C.S.— The  death  of  Mr.  Jona- 
than Toogood  is  announced  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven.  The 
deceased  was  the  founder,  and  for  many  years  surgeon,  to  the 
Bridgwater  Infirmary,  Mr.  Toogood  was  the  senior  fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England.  His  diploma  bears 
date  May  4, 1804. 

Extraordinary  Number  of  Sudden  Deaths. — During  tl: 
week  Dr.  Lankester,  coroner  for  Central  Middlesex,  has  held 
no  fewer  than  forty-three  inquests.  Of  these  a  no  less  num- 
ber than  twenty-seven  were  cases  of  sudden  death,  and  of  these 
twenty-seven  five  were  inmates  of  St.  Paucras  Workhouse.  In 
the  course  of  the  inquiries  the  coroner  remarked  that  the  first 
week  or  two  of  cold  weather  at  the  commencement  of  each 
winter  produced  more  cases  of  sudden  death  than  any  other 
period  of  the  year, 
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The  Medical  Society  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  Ireland, 
will  hold  its  third  meeting,  on  Wednesday,  14th  December, 
when  the  following  communications  will  be  read  : — 1. — Dr. 
Cameron — "Is  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals  unwholesome 
food."  2. — Dr.  H.Kennedy — "On  the  views  of  Niemeyer 
regarding  Phthisis."  3.  — Professor  Moore — "  On  Stimulation 
in  Fever." 


NOTICES     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

CoRRBSPONDENTs^'equiring  a  reply  in  this  column,  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  make  use  of  a  distinctive,  signature  or  initials,  and 
avoid  the  practice  of  signing  themselves  "Reader,"  "Subscriber," 
"Old  Subscriber,"  &c.  Out  of  thousands  of  such  persons  itmay  cause 
enquiries  so  signed,  on  very  vari  >us  subjects  much  confus:on. 

We  have  read  the  "Chemi -it's  and  Druggist's  Almanack  and  Diary 
for  1871,''  which  seems  to  be  full  of  information  that  is  sure  to  be  use- 
ful to  those  f i  >r  whom  it  is  designed.  Professor  Attfield  gives  an  intro- 
ductory article  entitled,  "Pharmaceutical  Chemistry,  1870,"  Mr. 
Tilden  adds  one  on  the  "  Gravimetric  Tests  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  ;  •' 
and  there  is  also  a  full  account  of  the  "  Chemical  Tests  for  Medicinal 
Substances,"  by  Mr.  Sydney  Rich.  It  will  be  very  useful  to  lie  on  the 
dispensing  counter. 

An  article  on  "  The  New  Rules  for  the  Government  of  Irish  Lunatic 
Asylums"  la  in  type,  but  is  unavoidably  held  over. 

Dr.  Tucker,  Sligo,  must  surely  be  awaie  that  the  Irish  Medical 
Association  is  bound  to  disclaim  personal  support  of  any  candidate. 
The  letter  was  printed  from  your  own  copy.  If  there  are  errors  in  it, 
they  shall  be  corrected  on  your  pointing  them  out  to  the  Editor. 

Dr.  Atkinson,  Athlone. — The  degrees  are  not  the  least  use  as  quali- 
fying to  register  or  hold  any  public  appointment.  They  confer  no 
right  to  practise,  but  a  person  holding  them  can  evade  the  law  and 
practise  at  the  risk  of  prosecution  just  as  a  person  with  no  degree  what- 
ever may  do.  Except  that  they  give  the  holder  a  couple  of  letters  to 
attach  to  his  name,  which  he  would  probably  be  better  without,  these 
degrees  are  not  the  least  use. 

A  Dublin  Correspondent  complains  to  us  that  the  British  Medical 
Association  has  billed  him  for  subscription  for  three  years — our  cor- 
respondent represents  that,  like  many  other  practitioners  in  Dublin,  he 
joined  the  Association  in  the  year  when  its  meeting  was  held  in  that 
city  in  order  that  he  might  be  entitled  to  attend  the  meetings.  For 
that  year  he  received  the  "Journal  of  the  Association,"  but,  at  its  ter- 
mination, it  censed  to  come  to  him,  and  he  has  not  since  then  been 
aware  that  he  has  been  considered  a  member.  He  finds,  however,  that 
his  name  appears  on  the  published  list  of  last  year,  though  he  was  un- 
conscious that  he  enjoyed  such  privilege.  It  does  seem  rather  a  one- 
sided method  of  business  to  demand  payment  while  witholding  the 
only  real  value  for  the  money. 

L.8.  A.— By  all  means  take  the  college  diploma.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  read  up  later,  and  you  will  always  feel  the  want  of  a  double  qualifi- 
cation. 

Auctor. — The  book  has  not  been  received.  Your  publisher  should 
be  instructed  to  send  it,  if  you  wish  it  reviewed. 

AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  OUR  NEW  POSTAL  ACT. 
"  Our  English  and  Irish  exchanges  come  to  us  (Boston  Me.d.  Journ. ) 
this  week  in  a  state  nearly  approaching  disorganization,  that  we  are 
led  to  investigate  the  eause.  We  find  that  the  retaining  thread  which 
has  hitherto  bound  together  the  various  sheets  of  the  foreign  perio- 
dicals has  been  cut  by  an  absurd  order  from  the  British  Postal  Depart- 
ment, a  species  of  red-tapeism  which  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  matter  of 
inconvenience  to  the  readers  of  the  Journals.  In  future,  all  stitched 
periodicals  are  excluded  from  the  mail  rates  provided  for  newspapers, 
and  our  contemporaries  are  forced  to  incommode  their  patrons  or  else 
subject  them  to  an  exorbitant  postage  rate."  Our  readers  will,  we  are 
sure,  fully  endorse  this  opinion,  for  a  more  absurd  restriction  was 
never  imposed. 

THE  COST  OF  DLMPLE3. 
Can  any  of  our  readers  kindly  inform  us  what  connection  there  ex- 
ists, or  is  supposed  to  exist,  between  dimples  and  the  supply  of 
Hambro'  sherry,  and  other  wines  ?  Last  week  a  contemporary  indulged 
its  readers  with  an  article  upon  the  supply  "  after  the  Spanish  model,'' 
of  wines  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  the  public  generally,  with  the 
above  extraordinary  heading.  But  what  we  wish  particularly  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  writer  to  is,  a  new  rule  in  arithmetic  which  he  has 
for  the  first  time  to  our  knowledge,  introduced;  he  say*,  "  six  imperial 
quarts  do  fairly  make  up  a  gallon."  Our  boyhood  "  Weights  and  Mea- 
sures Table  "  taught  us  that  "  four  quarts  make  one  gallon,''  Perhaps 
our  contemporary  the  Brit.  Med.  Journ.  will  kindly  set  us  right  with 
the  above  queries  as  we  are  anxious  to  keep  ourselves  au  courant  with 
"  things  new  and  Important." 

BOARDS  OP  GUARDIANS. 
It  appears  that  the  annotation  upon  this  subject,  which  appeared  in 
our  issue  for  Nov.  »0th,  has  raised  the  iie  of  the  Worcester  Board  to 
Mi'  rh  a  pitch  that  a  resolution  was  passed  on  Thursday  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  Minchall,  "  That  the  clerk  be  requested  to  write  to  the  Medical 
Observer  (a,  new  name  by  the  way,  lor  the  Medical  Piikss  and  0i»- 
<;ular),  to  ascertain  whether  the  observations  where  the  Editor's  own 
remark*,  or  whether  they  were  suggested  by  any  correspondent,  and, 
if  so,  who  .'"  We  would  have  written,  and,  "  if  so,  by  whom."  How- 
ever, as  a  knowh'dge  of  "  Lindlcy  Murray"  is  not  usually  consider,  d 
a  necessary  qualification  for  parochial  Boards,  and  the  foregoing  motion 
had  not  reached  us  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  we  may  state,  for  the 
edification  of  the  Hoard,  that,  the  article  in  question  was  written  by  a 
member  of  our  staff,  and  the  Opinions  founded  upon  reports  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Worcester  journals.  Mr.  Minchall  objected  to  the  term 
"  mercenary  ''  as  applied  to  the  body  of  which  he  was  a  member,  when 
'•  their  mott  Important  duly  wa»  to  take  care  of  the  rates."  We  would 
take  the  Hberti  of  reminding  this  -gentleman  In  the  most  friendly-way 
[ble,  that  the  oare  of  the  poor  thovud  be  the  chief  aim  of  Guard!  m*, 
■Ad  that  those  who  wilfully  neglect  their  duty  in  this  respect,,  by  tying 
the  hands  of  their   medical  officers,   or  disregarding   the   wants  of   the 

Htute,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  "  taking  oare  of  th 
are  guilty  of  a  most  flagrant  and  cruel  breach  of  trust,    in  the  course 

of  our  former  article,  we  remarked  that  the  Worcester  Board  "  had 
lately  made  a  public  bid  for  this  distinction  "— (t  «.,  mercenary).  We 
did  not  eay  it  attained  to  that  degree  of  notoriety,  aa  the  good  sonse 


of  some  of  its  members,  rescued  it  from  such  an  unenviable  po-itior, , 
upon  which  non-homogeneous  character,  we  did  and  do  now  congra- 
tulate the  Board.  Our  remarks  were  written  purely  in  the  interests  of 
the  profession  and  the  public,  and  we  have  nothing  more  to,  add  to  or 
withdraw  from,  our  previous  comments.  ■ 

Accepted  Original  Communications,  Letters,  &c.  received  :—"  On 
Contagious  Diseases,  and  the  Mediums  through  which  they  are  so  ren- 
dered." By  William  F.  West.  "  On  Some  Difficulties  which  present 
themselves  to  the  Opponents  of  the  Contagious  Dis  ases  Act."  By 
John  Elliott,  A.M.,  M.B.  "Detection  of  Methylated  Spirits." 
"Hydrate  of  Chloral,  its  Position  in  Medicine."  By  R.  Uniacke 
Ronayne,  L.R.C.S.  Clinical  Memoranda — "Subcutaneous  Injection 
of  Morphia."  Bv  J.  W.  Martin,  M.D.  "  On  the  Transmission  of 
Lunatics."    By  W.  Waugh  Leeper,  M.D. 

■ ^e> , 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  LONDON  SOCIETIES. 
Wednesday,  Dee.    I4th. 
Hunterian. — 7J  p.m.  Meeting  of  Council. — 8  p.m.   Adjourned  Discus- 
sion on  Mr.  llovell's  paper  on  "  Hysteria."     Dr.  Phillips  :  "  Casej 
of  Puerperal  Convulsions,  with  Remarks  on  Treatment  " 
Royal  Microscopical.— S  p.m.  Mr.  B  T.  Lowne,  "On  the  Anatomy 
of  Ascaris  Lumbricoides."    Dr.  Maddock  :  "Observations  on  the 
Aeroscope.'' 
Epidemiological.— 8  p.m.  Dr.  Christie,  of  Zanzibar,   "On  Cholera  in 
East  Africa." 

Thursday,  the  15th. 
Harveian. — 8  p.m.  Mr.  Fairlio  Clarke,  "  On  Surgical  Dressings." 

Monday,  the  19th. 
Medical.— S  p.m.  Ordinary. 

Tuesday,  the  20th. 
Pathological.—  8  p.m.  Ordinary. 

♦ 

BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  AND  MEDICAL  JOURNALS  RECEIVED. 
Dr.  Scoresby  Jackson's  Note  Book  of  Materia  Medica.      Second  Edi- 
tion.    Edinburgh  :  Maelachlan  and  Stewart. 

The  Harveian  Oration,  1870.  By  Wm.  Gul1,  M.D  London  : 
Churchills. 

Pocket  Diagrams  and  Notes  of  Valvular  Heart  Disease.  Edited  by 
Professor  Harvey,  M.D.     Edinburgh  :  Maelachlan  and  Stewart. 

On  Excision  of  the  Knee-joint.  By  Edward  Sand,  F.R.C.S.  Man- 
chester :  J.  E.  Cornish. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics.  By  Balfour  Stewrt,  F.R.8. 
London  :  Macmillan  and  Co. 

Method  and  Medicine.  By  Dr.  Balthazar  Foster.  London  :  Churchills. 
Boston  Medical  Journal ;  La  Presse  Medicale  Beige  ;  Homoeopathic 
Review ;  The  Practitioner. 


VACANCIES. 

Castlebar  Union.— Medical  Officer  for  the  Dispensary  District  No. 
2.    Salary  £110,  exclusive  of  fees.    (See  Advt). 

Dublin  Fever  Hospital  (Cork  Street).— Temporary  Physician.  (See 
Advt). 

Liverpool  Dispensaries. — Assistant  Resident  House-Surgeon.  Sa- 
lary £103. 

Preston  Royal  Infirmary.— Senior  House-Surgeon  at  £80  per  annum, 
and  a  Junior  House-Surgeon  at  £60  each,  with  board  and  residence. 

West  Kent  Hospital  Maidstone. — Resident  House-Surgeon.  Salary, 
first  year,  £100,  second  year,  £1>5. 

St.  Pancras,  Middlesex. — Medical  Officers  tor  each  of  Districts  1  to 
8.  The  Salaries  foi-  Districts  1,  2,  6  and  7,  are  £100  each  per  annum. 
District  3,  £120.  Districts  4  and  5,  £110  each.  District  8,  £t30  per 
annum.  Drugs  and  medicines  are  provided  by  the  Guardians.  Elec- 
tion the  15th. 

St.  Marylebone,  Middlesex.— Public  Vaccinator.  Average  fees  per 
annum  £165. 

County  Down  Dispensary  and  Fever  Hospital.— Registrar  and  Sur- 
geon's Assistant.  Salary  60  guineas,  with  board  an  1  residence.  (See 
Advt. ) 


APPOINTMENTS. 
Barbour,  J.  B..  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.Ed.,   Resident  Medical  Officer  at  the 

Stockwell  Fever  Hospital. 
Bloxam,  Professor,  has  been  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry  at  King's 

College,  London,  vice  Dr.  W.  A.  Miller,  deceased. 
Debus,  Dr.,  F.R.S.,  Examiner  In  Chemistry  at  the  University  of  Lond. 

vice  Dr.  Matthiessen,  F.R  S.,   deceased. 
Drake,  Mr.  A.  J.,   House-Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital' 
Franklin.  Mr.  G. O,   House-Surgeon  to   8t.  Thomas's  Hospital. 
GrOM,  T  B.,  M.R.O.S.,  Medical  Officer  to  H.M.'s  Post-office,  Bath. 
Gordon,  Mr.  J.,  House-Surgeon  to  Gray's  Hospital,  Elgin. 
Grekn,  Mr.  J.,  House-Surgeon  to  the  Ophthalmic  Wards  of  the  Royal 

Iulirmary,  Edinburgh. 
Harding,  T.  H.   G.,  L.D.S.R.C  S.E  ,  Dental  Surgeon    to  the  Dental 

Hospital  of  London. 
1Iu<;iiks,  R.,  F.R.C.S.,  Consulting-Surgeon  to  the  Staffordshire  General 

Infirmary,  Stafford,  on  resigning  as  Surgeon. 
Jolly,  R.,  F.R.C.S.,   Surgeon  to  the  General  Hospital,  Birmingham. 
Lomax,  H.  T.  M.R.C.P.,  Burgeon  to  the  General  Infirmary  Stafford. 
Maodonai.d,  John  E.  L  ,   Haswell  Colliery,    Poor-law   Medical    Officer 

and  Public  Vaccinator,  Thornlev  District  of  the  l-asington  Union 
M'Cann,  C,  M.R.C.S.,  Resideut  Medical  Officer  to  the  Btockwell  Small- 
pox Hospita  1 
O'Reilly,  R.,  L.K  U. C.P.I. ,  Medical    Officer  for  the    Ballyduff   Dis- 
pensary District  of  the  Lismore  Union,  Co.,  Watorford. 
Osborn,  Mr.  Samuel,  Besid  >nl  Aoooacheur  to  St    rhomaVa  Hospital 
Owkn,  O.  E.,  L.R.C.P.Ed.,  Medical  Officer  for  the    Llanidan  District  of 

the  Carnarvon  Union. 
Fi.ndkk,  G.  EL,  M.R.C.S.,  Senior  House-Surgeon  to  the  Ardwiek  and 

Aucmits  Dispensary,  i\l  mi  heater. 
Richards,  B.,  B  a  ,  F.B.C  B..  Resident  Begist  arand  Patholoristat  the 

■  I  ii"spitai,  Birmtn  ham. 

Ross,  J.,  M.D.,  Medical  Offloar  to  the  Elgin  District  Lunatic  Asylum. 

i,  air. .Dental  Bouse-Surgeon  to  the  Dental  Hospital  of  Loudon. 

TritNKit,  ii.  (i  .  .MU.cs,  Boute-Snrgeon  to  the  Brighton  Dispensary. 

Wadk,  W.s. ,  LB  O.P.Ed.,  Medical  Officer    fox   the   sandal   Magna, 

AValton,  and  Chevel  District  i  of  the  Wakefield  UnVm 
Way,  J.  I',  M.B  0.8  ,  Medfeal  Officer  for  the  Laudport  District  of  the 

l'ortsea  Island  Union. 
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Original   (Cammnninitionii. 

HYDRATE  OF  CHLORAL.— 178  POSITION  IN 

MEDICINE. 

By  Robert  Uniacke  Ronayse,  L.R.C.S.I.,  &c, 

Youghal    Infirmary. 

It  is  a  vice  to  be  deplored,  yet  not  exclusive  in  our  age, 
that  almost  every  new  agent  which  refined  chemical  re- 
search calls  into  existence,  or  extended  botanical  investi- 
gation reveals  to  our  knowledge,  is  eagerly  hailed  as  likely 
to  prove  an  almost  universal  panacea,  and  supply  in 
medicine  the  place  the  philosopher's  stone  was  ho; 
fill  in  alchemy.  For  a  time  it  runs  a  brilliant  and  seem- 
ingly successful  career ;  then  follows  a  short  period  af 
flickering  distrust  and  neglect,  and  then  the  new  meteor 
which  has  dazzled  the  medical  sky  out  of  its  propriety, 
and  casts  some  of  the  steady  old  fixed  stars  into  shadow, 
dies  obscurely  out,  and  we  are  not  a  whit  better  lighted 
than  before  its  advent.  This  moth  and  candle  mode  of 
seeking  an  exit  from  our  darkness,  by  dashing  frantically 
after  the  first  bright  novelty  that  crosses  our  path,  does 
an  incalculable  amount  of  mischief  to  our  young  practi- 
tioners, many  of  whom  after  meeting  frequent  and  vexatious 
disappointments  in  the  trial  of  new  remedies,  run  the  risk 
of  becoming  slovenly  routinists  by  discarding  real  improve- 
ments, and  holding  too  tenaciously  to  what  they  have 
found  good  in  the  old  ways.  On  the  other  hand,  very 
many  useful  drugs  which,  if  introduced  to  notice  with 
modest  impartiality,  might  have  retained  a  third  or  fourth 
rate  permanent  position,  have  sunk  into  comparative 
disuse  by  the  reaction  produced  on  their  falling  short  of 
realizing  the  bombastic  expectations  which  heralded  their 
appearance.  I  am  led  to  these  considerations  by  noticing 
a  tendency  lately  in  certain  professional  circles  to  question 
the  right  of. the  hydrate  of  chloral  to  a  standard  position, 
since  it  has  failed  to  attain  results,  the  accomplishment  of 
which  would  simply  make  it  an  "  elixir  of  life,"  and 
because  many  disappointments  in  the  trial  of  new  medi- 


cines caused  me  at  first  to  view  its  introduction  with  little 
interest,  therefore,  as  I  know  that  some  of  my  brethren 
who  are  still  similarily  apathetic,  I  think  it  right  to  make 
record  of  the  change  which  careful  observations  of  the 
drug  have  wrought  in  my  views  ;  and,  as  my  experience  of 
its  powers  are  derived  from  having  prescribed  it  over  five 
hundred  times,  I  am  able  to  speak  with  confidence  of 
many  of  its  benefits,  peculiarities,  and  shortcomings. 

Chloral  is  an  artificial  organic  chemical  compound 
composed  of  C*  HCLs  O,  it  combines  with  water  and 
is  soluble  in  the  same  element,  both  hot  and  cold,  but 
insoluble  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  was  discovered  by 
Liebig  in  1S32,  but  was  not  utilized  in  medicine  until 
very  lately,  when  Liebreich,  of  Berlin,  pronounced  it  to 
possess  anaesthetic  and  hypnotic  properties  in  no  ordinary 
degree.  M.  Bouchut's  investigations  soon  followed,  and 
resulted  in  his  declaring  it  a  sedative  to  both  motor  and 
sensitive  nerves  ;  and  since  then  the  observations  of  many 
British  and  foreign  physiologists  have  confirmed  these 
reports.  The  manner  in  which  chloral  achieves  its  medi- 
cinal action  is  peculiar.  According  to  Liebreich,  Personne, 
Bussy,  and  Richardson,  its  narcotic  effects  are  due  to 
chloroform,  which  is  slowly  evolved  in  the  system — the 
chloral  being  acted  on  by  the  alkalies  of  the  bldod  and 
chloroform  with  formate  of  these  alkalies  being  the  pro- 
ducts. This  hypothesis  has  been  verified  by  numerous  ex- 
periments on  animals.  In  therapeutic  doses  chloral  is 
spoken  of  as  possessing  two  marked  properties,  namely: — 
anaesthesia  and  narcosis  ;  but  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show 
that  it  is  also  capable  of  instituting  other  and  important 
actions  in  the  system.  As  an  anaesthetic  its  power  is  very 
restricted,  and  from  the  prolonged  nature  of  its  sleep, 
together  with  the  absence  of  complete  insensibility  to  in- 
flicted pain  and  the  presence  of  the  power  easily  to  awaken 
the  patient,  unless  where  toxic  doses  are  had  recourse  to, 
it  seems  never  likely  to  be  much  employed  ;  yet  Bouchut 
speaks  of  drawing  teeth  and  applying  Vienna  paste  pain- 
lessly under  its  influence.  As  a  hypnotic,  on  the  contrary, 
there  seems  no  limit  to  the  extent  or  variety  of  its  uses. 
In  this  capacity,  it  possesses  great  energy,  power,  and 
safety  of  action — rivalling  opium  in  its  pain-relieving  and 
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rest-giving  qualities,  whilst  it  shows  marked  advantages 
over  that  drug  in  celerity  of  result,  simplicity  of  physio- 
logical effect,  and  freedom  from  after  ill  sequences.  The 
rest  it  affords,  which  sets  in  a  few  minutes  after  its  ad- 
ministration, is  not  a  dull  heavy  torpor  with  congested 
brain  and  laboured  breathing,  such  as  that  effected  by 
opium,  but  a  light,  calm,  easy  slumber,  free  from  cerebral 
or  pulmonary  oppression,  from  which  the  patient  is  easily 
waked,  and  which  leaves  no  after  sting  on  waking,  to  de- 
tract from  the  comfort  it  confers. 


Thus,    then,   the    characteristic    peculiarities    of    the 
hypnotic  action  of  chloral  seems  to  be  rapidity  of  access, 
and  length  of  duration,  absence  of  congestive  influence, 
non-arrest  of  natural  secretion,   and    non-inducement   of 
after-unpleasant  effects  ;  and   it  is   the   possession  of  all 
these  which  gives  it  in  my  judgment  the  great  advantage 
over  opium  and  other  allied  medicines.    The  rapidity  with 
which   the  chloral  sleep  sets  in  is  very  remarkable  ;  ten 
minutes  is  about  the  limit  of  the  stage  of  incubation,  be- 
fore the  recipient  of  a  moderate  dose  drops  into  slumber  ; 
but  it  is  generally  much  shorter,  and  in  some  cases   the 
patient  is  off  before  the  nurse  has  well  left  the  bedside  ; 
in  fact,  it  is  the  speediest  of  all  narcotics,  and  this  quick- 
ness of  affording  relief  from  pain,  renders  it  a  most  grateful 
and  popular  remedy.      A  special  feature  in   the   chloral 
sleep  is  the  ability  to  cast  off  its  influence  for  the  time 
under  the  pressure  of  internal  or  external  circumstances. 
A  patient  under  its  control  wakes   to   the  call  of  nature, 
or  the  irritation   of  severe  cough,   or  he   can  be  easily 
aroused  by  his   attendant   to   receive   such  nutriment  or 
medicine  as  his  state  may  require,  and  after  the  disturbing 
excitement   is   removed  he  relapses  into   a  calm  repose 
again.     Although  in  the   sleep    of  chloral,  the  pupil    is 
contracted,  as   in   natural  sleep,   it   instantly  dilates  on 
waking,  and  the  concentration  of  intelligence  on  being 
roused  returns  as  quickly  as  after  ordinary  slumber — leav- 
ing no  drowsy,  besotting  effect  like  its  half-sister,  opium — 
and  the  sleep  is   more  prolonged  and  quieter  than   that 
of  the  last  named  anodyne.     Some  assert,  however,  that  it 
is  disturbed  by  frightful  dreams  ;    this  has  never  come 
under  my  notice,  and,  if  it  be  so  in  some  instances,  it  is 
hard  to  charge  the  medicine  with  the  visions  which  a  mind 
over  wrought  by  illness  and  anxiety  is  capable  of  conjuring 
up.     Further,  should  the  dose  of  chloral  prove  inert  as  an 
hypnotic,  no   mischief  is   done,   and   no  terrible  unrest 
effected  such  as  that  which  awaits  the  partaker  of  a  stimu- 
lating dose  of  opium.      It   has   been   asserted  by  some 
writers  that  there  is  a  transitory  stage  of  excitement  before 
the  complete  action  of  chloral  takes  place,  and  that  unless 
the  patient   sleeps  there  is  no  relief  from  pain  manifest. 
Careful    observations    have   satisfied  me   that    the    first 
is  only  the  case   where   the   drug  is  given  in  doses  too 
small  to  procure  immediate  slumber,  or  where  surrounding 
circumstances,  such   as  excess   of  light,  or  noise,  tend  to 
oppose  its  invasion  ;  then  the  patient  may  find  it  getting  j 
into  his  head,  but  even  this  slight  action  requires  some 
constitutional  peculiarity   to  aid  it,  as  I  have  not  seen  it 
present  in  more  than  five  per   cent,  of  my  cases.     And, 
with  regard  to  the  second,  I  have  verified  the   contrary  in 
a  very  large  number  of  instances  where  severe  neuralgic  or 
inflammatory  pain  has   been  almost  instantly  removed  by 
fifteen  or  twenty  grains  of  chloral,  and  kept  in  check — in 
some  cases  driven  completely  off  by  similar  repeated  doses, 
without  sleep  resulting  as  an  immediate  effect.     The  total 
absence  of  any  tendency   to   congestion  of  the  brain,  or 
lungs,   during  the  sleep  of  chloral,    is  perhaps   its  most 
important  attribute,  as  this  property   enables  us  to  ate  it 
in  a  number  of  inflammatory  and  organic  affections  of  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  lungs,  and   heart,  where  opium  is  espe- 
cially contraindicated,  although  its  soothing    influence    is 
often  sorely  needed.     On  this   point,  Sir  James  Simpson 
says — "  I  am  not  aware  of  any  special  contraindications   to 
the  employment  of  chloral  when  used  for  somniferous   pat 
poses,   even   in   head  and  chest  affections,  where  I  should 
havebeencharyofhavingrccour.se  to  opium    as  an  hyp- 
notic, I  have  employed  chloral  with  perfect  success."     In 


this   respect,  chloral  supplies  a  want  which  the  scientific 
treatment  of  disease  has  long  deplored,  and  in  it  we  find  a 
safe   and  certain  friend  to   aid   us,  where  before  we  had 
dubious  or  treacherous  ones  ;  and  in  numerous  cases  where 
a  dose  of  opium  means  little  less  than  death  or  recovery, 
chloral  is  certain  safety.     In  no  state  is  this  more  clearly 
displayed  than  in  the  sleeplessness  of  typhus  ;  rest  is  the 
sufferer's  salvation,  yet  we  are  comparatively  powerless  to 
induce   it.     Opium  is  much  too   risky  an  agent  to  be  em- 
ployed, except  by  those  who  are  very  heroic  practitioners 
indeed.     The  douche,  hyosciamus,  ether,  leeching,  and 
bromide  of  potassium  often  fail,  and  we  are  driven  to  see 
our  patient  die,  or  to  the  unwilling  use  of  opium  ;  here 
chloral  is  a  safe  and  comparatively  sure  remedy.     It  has 
been  successful  in  a  few  such  cases  in  which  I  have  em- 
ployed it  ;  and  Dr.  James  B.  Russell  says,  that  it  was 
successful  in  almost  every  form  of  cerebral   excitement 
incidental  to  febrile  disease  with  remarkable  uniformity 
and  rapidity.     It  is  well  to  remark,  however,  that  the 
extreme  alkalinity  of   the  blood   in  fever    render    the 
patients   easily  acted  on  by  even  small  doses  of  chloral. 
In  combating  functional  or  organic  disturbances  of  the 
brain  aud  nervous  centres,  chloral  appears  to  develop  its 
most  valuable  resources  ;  its  hypnotic  and  general  sooth- 
ing properties,  together  with  its  freedom  from  congestive 
tendencies,  confirm  to  make  it  peculiarly  adapted  to  this 
purpose.     It  has  been  resorted  to  in  acute  mania,  chorea, 
spasm   of  the  portio   dura,  epilepsy,  delirium   tremens, 
puerperal  mania,  melancholia,  sleeplessness,  convulsions, 
and  insanity,  and  over  all  these  it  asserts  a  highly  bene- 
ficial agency  ;  its  calmative  effect  on  the  excited  brain 
being  often  remarkable  and  readily  produced.     On  this 
point,  Dr.  A.  M.  Adams  observes — "  That  chloral  will 
almost  instantly  induce  sleep  where  the  brain  is  func- 
tionally or  organically  disturbed ;  but  acts   with  great 
uncertainty  on  a  sound  brain  where  pain  is  the  exciting 
cause   of  sleeplessness."      With  the   latter  part   of  this 
remark,   however,  I    cannot  completely  agree,  as  I   have 
found  it,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  exercise  a  despotic 
power  in  expelling  pain,  whether   sleep  be  produced  or 
not,  and  in   neuralgic  affections,  in  which  Dr.  Adams 
states,  he  found  it  "  rather  uncertain.''     I  have,  happily, 
experienced  the  opposite  result.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
detail  the  effects  recorded  of  it  in  all  the  above  affections, 
and  of  them  I  have,  as  yet,  only  treated  chorea,  epilepsy, 
and  melancholia  with  it,  but  in  these  I  have  found  it  un- 
deniably useful.     The  medicinal  introduction  of  chloral 
seems  to  open  up  an  entirely  new  era  in  the  treatment  of 
delirium  tremens,  and  now  opium  is  no  longer  likely  to 
goad  the  watchful  and   exhausted   patient    to    further 
frenzy,  or  run  the  case  between  the  Scylla  and  Charybdis 
of  sleep  and  effusion  on  the  brain,  but  with  the  bromides 
of  ammonium  and  potassium  and  chloral  we  may  fear- 
lessly face  the  monster,  keeping  the  old  drug  in  reserve  as 
a  forlorn  hope  should  they  fail. 

(To  bo  continued.) 


DR.  CHARLES  MAURIAC  ON  BLENNORRHAGIA 

IN  WOMEN. 
By  Charles  R.  Dkysdale,M.D.,M.RCP.L.,F.R.C.S.E., 

Physician  to  North  London  Hospital  for  Diseases  ol  the  Chest, 
TJampstcad,  &c. 

(Continued  from  page,  477.) 

With  regard  to  riruhut  vaginitis,  there  are  cases  when 
the  vaginitis  at  once  extends  to  the  wholo  surface  of  the 
vaginal  canal  ;  others  which  are  local  from  the  outset,  or 
when  the  lint  fire  of  inflammation  has  died  out. 
generally  the  process  goes  on  from  before  backwards,  from 
the  vulva  towards  the  deep  parts  of  the  canal  ;  but  it  may 
tako  place  in  an  inverse  order,  that  is,  from  the  cervical 
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portion  of  the  vagina  towards  the  vulva.  This  last  fact  is 
rare.  When  vaginitis  is  anterior  or  vulvar,  it  provokes,  if 
violent,  an  inflammation,  or  rather  a  sympathetic  engorge- 
ment of  the  inguinal  glands.  These  glands  may  even  sup- 
purate, but  the  pus  they  furnish  is  not  inoculable  like  that 
which  is  developed  in  the  case  of  soft  chancres,  and  the 
blennorrhagic  bubo  nerves  spontaneously  become  chan- 
crous.  The  vaginitis,  or  the  deep  parts,  of  the  canal  does 
not  affect  the  inguinal  glands.  We  find  the  explanation 
of  this  fact  in  the  distribution  of  the  lymphatic  ve 
those  of  the  posterior  half  of  the  vagina  go  to  the  glands  of 
the  pubis  ;  those  of  the  anterior  half  to  the  internal 
glands  of  the  inguinal  region.  When  vaginitis  i 
into  the  chronic  stage,  it  is  rare  that  it  confines  itself  in 
the  vaginal  cul-de-sac.  It  is  then  habitually  complicated 
with  blennorrhagic  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus 
and  cervical  cavity.  These  two  affections,  acting  one  on 
the  other  by  contact  and  reciprocal  contagion,  are  per- 
petuated indefinitely.  They  may  coexist  in  the  sub-acute 
stage,  with  a  healthy  condition  of  all  the  other  parts  of  the 
genital  mucous  membrane.  Frequently,  they  are  not  sus- 
pected, but  because  a  woman  who  believed  herself  healthy 
gives  a  clap,  and  they  are  only  discovered  by  means  of  a 
minute  exploration  of  the  cul-<P-ioc.  The  speculum  in 
such  a  case,  after  undoing  the  folds  of  the  anterior  and 
middle  part  of  the  vagina,  falls  into  a  kind  of  cloaca  filled 
with  purulent  viscous  mucosity,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
uterus  is  bathed.  These  mucosities  are  constituted  by  a 
more  or  less  intimate  combination  of  the  pus  which  be- 
longs to  the  blennorrhagia  and  of  the  viscous,  stringy, 
limpy  liquid,  which  Ls  the  usual  product  of  uterine  cervical 
catarrh.  When  the  neck  is  wiped  clean,  we  perceive  on 
its  surface,  and  on  the  cul-de-sac,  the  following  lesions 
which  may  make  us  suspect  the  existence  of  a  blennor- 
rhagic affection,  but  which,  however,  have  nothing  charac- 
teristic. In  the  cul-de-sac  the  mucous  membrane  is 
thickened,  and  of  a  dusky  red  colour  ;  in  places  the  epi- 
thelium is  absent,  and  there  are  very  superficial  erosions. 
These  bleed  easily,  and  secrete  muco-pus.  These  altera- 
tions are  almost  always  much  more  marked  in  the  posterior 
cul-de-sac  than  in  the  anterior  one;  and  for  this  simple 
reason  it  is  into  the  posterior  cul-de-sac  that  these  fall  con- 
tinually, the  mass  of  vitreous  mucus,  striated  with 
yellowish  purulent  streaks  arising  in  the  cavity  of  the 
neck,  which  is  specifically  inflamed.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane covering  the  neck  is  congested,  erythematous,-  of  a 
cherry-red,  violet,  or  wine-colour,  according  to  the  chroni- 
city  of  the  disease.  Its  papillae  are  prominent,  turgescent, 
bristling,  and  give  it  a  velvety  appearance.  The  whole 
organ  is  congested  and  elastic  to  the  touch.  There  exists 
almost  always  on  the  mucous  membrane  ulcerations  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  circle  of  the  orifice  or  posterior  lip 
of  the  os  tineas  Sometimes  these  are  disseminated  upon 
the  whole  external  surface  of  the  neck,  and  become  united 
to  those  which  exist  in  the  vaginal  cul-de-sac.  The  ulcera- 
tions which  leave  bare  the  superficial  layer  of  the  mucous 
derma  are  caused  solely  by  loss  of  the  epithelium.  They 
are  multiple,  irregular,  festooned,  and  sometimes  not  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  surrounding  parts,  except  by  the 
deeper  colour  they  possess,  and  especially  by  a  dull  want 
of  polish,  easily  remarked  when  the  viscous  mucus  cover- 
ing them  is  rubbed  off.  In  some  cases  their  surface  is 
covered  by  a  thin,  pseudo-membranous  layer  of  one  kind 
of  false  membrane  of  the  same  kind  as  all  febrinous  exuda- 
tions. As  these  ulcerations  get  old,  they  become  salient, 
unequal,  and  mammilated,  because  the  little  wrinkle  of 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  despoiled  of  their 
mucous  membrane  are  converted  into  true  fleshy  granula- 
tions. 

Amidst  these  lesions  we  sometimes  see,  here  and  there, 
rounded  prominences,  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  more 
or  less  dusky  hue,  formed  by  the  follicles  of  the  cervical 
mucuous,  which  secrete  and  retain  some  blennorrhagic 
muco-pus.  This  is  the  blennorrhagic  folliculites  of  the 
neck.  As  we  have  seen,  the  preceding  alterations  do  not 
much  differ  from  those  we  find  in  certain  catarrhs  of  the 


neck,  which  have  no  blennorrhagic  origin.  Thus,  Dr. 
Mauriac  maintaining  that  the  diagnosis  of  specificity  with- 
out the  effects  of  contagion  is  impossible.  But  a  propos  to 
these  kind  of  cervico-vaginitis,  the  question  always  occurs: 
Is  it  impossible  that  a  woman  exempt  from  all  blennor- 
rhagic contamination,  and  nevertheless  presenting,  as  may 
happen,  the  lesions  just  described,  should  communicate  a 
discharge  by  connection  ?  If  you  answer  that  she  may, 
but  that  this  discharge  has  nothing  to  do  with  true  blen- 
norrhagia,  and  that  it  cannot  be  transmitted,  &c,  you  are 
a  well  convinced  specificist.  But  your  conviction  will  not 
prevent  another  person  from  believing  that  you  would  have 
been  wiser  if  you  remained  in  a  methodic  doubt,  until 
very  positive  and  irrefutable  experiences  had  been  made. 

As  to- granular  vaginitis,  if  it  is  sometimes  the  effect  of 
blennorrhagic  contagion,  we  must  also  recognise  that  it  is 
often  developed  under  the  influences  of  other  causes,  among 
which  we  must  mention,  first  of  all,  pregnancy,  then  catar- 
rhal affections  of  the  uterus  and  cervix,  which  keep  up  a 
continual  condition  of  hyperemia  in  the  vaginal  mucous 
membrane.  Some  have  remarked  it  in  women  with  abun- 
dant leucorrhcea,  and  who  yet  have  not  communicated  any 
contagion.  These  granulations  are  often  met  with  on  the 
neck  in  specific  cervico-vaginitis.  They  have  the  form  of 
a  hemisphere  and  volume  of  a  grain  of  millet  ;  their  colour 
is  rather  dusky  red.  They  give  a  raspberry  look  to  the 
parts  they  occupy,  when  they  are  confluent.  Blennor- 
rhagic inflammation,  when  concentrated  in  the  vaginal 
cul-de-sac  and  in  the  neck,  is  a  cause  of  cervico-uterine 
catarrh.  But,  in  its  turn,  secondary  cervico  uterine  catarrh, 
by  provoking  a  more  considerable  afflux  of  blood  towards 
the  diseased  parts,  and  irritating  by  contact  of  its  products 
the  ulcerated  surfaces,  prevents  the  specific  inflammation 
from  subsiding. 

In  vaginitis,  as  in  urethritis  and  vulvitis,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  antiphlogistic  treatment  by  baths,  emollient 
injections,  sothing  drinks,  repose,  moderate  diet,  and 
slight  purgation,  when  the  inflammatory  phenomena  are 
very  violent.  When  the  acute  period,  which  is  generally 
but  of  short  duration,  has  passed  away,  we  ought  to  have 
recourse  to  truly  heroic  remedies,  among  which  Guerin 
places  among  the  first  of  all  a  plug  of  lint  filled  with  pow- 
dered alum.  As  to  injections,  we  may  use  a  table  spoon- 
ful of  alum  in  a  quart  of  water,  or  a  solution  of  a  drachm 
of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  the  pint  cf  water.  As  to  nitrate  of 
silver,  we  should  apply  dressings  on  the  whole  of  the  walls 
of  the  vagina,  without  omitting  any  point.  The  solution 
ordinarily  used  is  fifteen  grains  to  the  ounce. 

Blennorrhagia  relapses  with  greater  facility  in  women 
than  iu  men  perhaps,  because  there  remains  either  in  the 
folds  of  the  vagina,  or  in  the  muciparous  follicles,  or  more 
frequently  again  in  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  points  of  spe- 
cific inflammation,  which  have  escaped  the  action  of  the 
agents  employed.  These  localised  inflammations  remain 
sometimes  latent  for  a  long  time  and  as  if  unoffensive  ; 
then,  under  the  influence  of  unaccustomed  excitation,  they 
awaken,  extend,  and  bring  on  a  true  blennorrhagia,  which 
is  taken  always  for  an  ordinary  catarrh,  because  the  spe- 
cific catarrh  is  supposed  to  be  cured  a  long  time.  The 
blennorrhagia  has  the  same  complications  of  rheumatism 
and  ophthalmia  in  women  as  it  has  in  men.  The  vaginal 
inflammation  is  propagated  to  the  neck  and  body  of  the 
womb  as  it  attacks  the  pustule.  It  attains  by  means  of 
continuity  the  ovaries,  and  attacks  them  by  a  kind  of  me- 
tastasis, precisely  as  it  does  the  testis.  Lastly,  the  Fal- 
lopian tube,  the  analogies  of  the  vas  deferens,  may  become 
indurated,  voluminous,  and  rigid  and  painful,  absolutely 
like  the  chord  in  male  blennorrhagia.  If  the  bladder  and 
kidneys  are  more  often  spared  in  women  than  in  men,  in 
revenge,  the  pelvic  peritoneum  is  more  frequently  affected. 
This  admirable  summary  of  modern  researches  on  blennor- 
rhagia in  women,  by  Dr.  Mauriac,  seems  to  me  to  be  of 
much  practical  importance  to  all  practitioners,  and  to  be, 
perhaps,  the  most  complete  statement  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease  as  it  occurs  in  women,  yet  written. 
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CLINICAL  MEMORANDA. 

SUBCUTANEOUS  INJECTION  OF  MORPHIA. 

Reported  by  John  W.  Martin,  M.D.,  Assistant-Surgeon 
Mayfield  Factory  Dispensary,  &c. 


(Concluded.) 

Case  7. — Incipient  Symptoms  of  Pneumonia.  —  Mrs. 
Deasey,  oet.  twenty-five  ;  notes  taken,  August  28th,  1870. 
Had  always  been  a  strong,  healthy  subject.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday preceding  my  visit,  August  24th,  1870,  she  had 
had  a  severe  headache,  pains  in  the  bones,  and  general 
feverishness,  the  result  of  a  chill,  which  she  had  got  the 
previous  evening  whilst  out  walking. 

Symptoms  at  time  of  visit. — Four  o'clock,  Sunday,  28th 
August,  1870. — Pain  in  the  region  of  the  apex  of  the 
heart,  the  action  of  the  latter  being  greatly  excited.  First. 
Sound  exaggerated  and  roughened  ;  dyspnoea,  the  respira- 
tion being  greatly  hurried  ;  headache  ;  pains  in  the  legs, 
and  weariness  of  the  body  ;  face  flushed  ;  respiration,  36  ; 
pulse,  120  ;  temperature,  104  4-fifths.  The  skin  dry,  hot, 
and  very  pungent  to  the  touch  ;  tongue  clean  and  well 
protruded  ;  no  abdominal  pain,  or  uneasiness ;  bowels  act- 
ing freely.  A  deep  inspiration  induces  a  smart  attack  of 
pain  on  the  left  side  ;  slight  dulness  and  tubular  breathing, 
apparent  on  the  left  side,  in  the  middle  lobe  ;  no  rusty 
sputa  or  cough. 

Treatment, — Turpentine  stupes,  followed  by  poultices 
applied  to  the  left  side.  A  mixture,  containing  aq.  aceta- 
tis  ammonite  and  nitrate  of  potash,  given  every  fourth  hour. 
On  visiting  her  at  nine  o'clock,  she  felt  lighter,  skin  moist 
and  perspiring ;  pulse,  120  ;  respiration,  28;  temperature, 
102  2-fifths.  Pain  about  the  apex  of  the  breast  easier. 
She  felt  very  restless  and  disinclined  to  sleep,  so  I  injected 
one-quarter  grain  of  solution  of  morphia  into  the  arm. 
No  change  took  place  in  the  temperature  after  the  opera- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  thermometer. 

Monday,  August  29th,  1870. — About  twenty  minutes 
after  my  leaving  her,  on  the  preceding  evening,  she  fell 
asleep  and  had  a  pleasant  night's  rest.  To  day,  skin 
cool  and  moist  ;  face  losing  the  flushed  appearance  it  had  ; 
all  pain  about  the  heart  gone ;  heart's  action  quiet, 
both  sounds  distiuct,  no  murmur  ;  appetite  returning  ; 
temperature,  98  2-tenths  ;  respiration,  20,  tranquil  ;  pulse, 
72 ;  the  bowels  constipated,  and  the  tongue  somewhat 
dirty  ;  ordered  a  dose  of  castor  oil. 

Tuesday,  August  20th,  1870. — Bowels  well  acted  upon 
by  the  oil.  Tranquil ;  slept  well ;  tongue  clean,  and  well 
protruded ;  appetite  improved  ;  pulse,  80;  respiration,  20  ; 
temperature,  98  2-tenths.  Ordered  quinine  mixture  ; 
convalescent. 

The  foregoing  cases  illustrate,  I  think,  in  a  marked  de- 
gree, the  usefulness  of  this  method  of  administering  reme- 
dies, especially  those  by  which  we  seek  to  relieve  pain, 
where  immediate  action  is  the  great  desideratum.  In 
addition  to  the  above,  I  have  used  it  largely  in  cases  of 
colic,  of  rheumatism  where  ordinary  anodynes  failed  to 
procure  rest,  of  sciatica,  and  in  one  case  of  well  marked 
coxalgia,  in  all  with  good  elfect.  In  the  case  of  coxalgia, 
however,  I  only  used  it  as  a  palliative  ;  as  such  it  proved 
most  beneficial,  giving  the  patient  lengthened  inten 
rest  from  pain,  after  all  other  remedies  had  foiled  to  pro- 
cure such.  A  word  as  to  the  method  I  observe  in  admin- 
istering it,  I  use  a  solution  of  gr.  ij.  of  muriate  of  mor- 
phia in  ]\  40  of  warm  water,  uttng  no  acid  to  assist  in  its 
solution.  Having  charged  the  syringe  with  six  minims  of 
the  solution,  I  generally  select  as  the  place  fur  injection 
the  insertion  of  the  deltoid,  pinching  up  a  fold  of  the  skin 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb  ;  I  introduce  the  needle 
from  above  downwards  rapidly  and  steadily  to  the  full 
length  of  the  canula,  then,  Withdrawing  slightly,  I  gra- 
dually throw  in  the  required  quantity.  After  taking 
the  instrument  out,  I  secure  the  opening  by  a  small  bit 
of    adhesive    plaster.       ()>   to   tft4   pNtMl   /   koM 


seen  any  bad  result  follow  the  puncture  ;  on  the  contraiy, 
in  every  case  in  which  I  have  used  the  hypodermic  syringe 
the  patients  have  invariably  experienced  immediate  and 
decided  benefit  from  the  morphia  so  administered.  In  no 
case  have  I  seen  sloughing  or  inflammation  follow  the  opera- 
tion. 


NOTES  ON  SPERMATORRHOEA. 
By  Abbotts  Smith,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.  Lond.,  M.R.C.S., 

Physician  to  the  Finsbury  Dispensary ;  late  Physician  to  theNorthLon- 
don  Consumption  Hospital ;  Physician  to  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospi- 
tal, and  to  the  City  Dispensary,  &c. 

For  many  years  past,  I  have  had  extensive  opportu- 
nities of  observing,  at  the  various  institutions  with  which 
I  have  been  connected,  as  well  as  in  private  practice,  the 
frequency  of  cases  of  spermatorrhoea,  and  I  have  been 
especially  struck  by  two  facts,  namely, — 1.  The  remark- 
ably helpless  and  dejected  state  of  patients  suffering  from 
this  affection,  and  2.  The  relative  facility  of  cure,  as 
compared  with  numerous  other  disorders  of  the  genito- 
urinary organs,  if  the  patients  remained  under  treatment 
for  a  reasonable  period,  and  if  they,  at  the  same  time, 
relinquished  the  bad  habit  which,  in  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  cases  had  brought  on,  or  tended  to  perpetuate  the 
ailment. 

A  third  feature  presented  itself  with  almost  uniform 
regularity,  and  this  was  that  in  most  of  the  cases  (at  any 
rate,  in  something  like  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
under  observation),  the  patients  had,  before  applying  for 
hospital  advice,  foolishly  placed  themselves  in  the  hands 
of  ignorant,  unscrupulous  quacks,  who,  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  old  highwayman's  maxim  "  your  money  or 
your  life,"  had  rapaciously  extorted  as  much  as  they  could 
of  the  former,  while  their  victims  ran  no  small  risk  of 
also  losing  the  latter.  To  a  certain  extent,  some  of  the 
sufferers  could  scarcely  be  blamed  for  their  apparent  want 
of  discrimination  in  going  to  such  men,  as  they  had,  in 
the  first  instance  resorted  to  medical  practitioners,  who 
had  told  then\,  either  that  their  disorder  was  imaginary, 
or,  rushing  into  the  opposite  extreme,  that  it  was  incu- 
rable, or  only  to  be  removed  by  the  progress  of  time. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  the  medical  profession 
should  have  assumed  such  an  apathetic  or  indifferent 
position,  as  regards  this  disorder.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  spermatorrhoea  in  a  large  number  of 
patients,  and,  in  fact,  it  would  be  found  to  be  much  more 
common  than  it  even  appears  to  be,  if  it  were  more 
generally  recognised  as  a  distinct  affection.  Many  of  the 
cases  which  now  fall  into  the  hands  of  empirical  pre- 
tenders, would  then  come  within  the  range  of  observation 
of  qualified  practitioners.  And  this  must,  sooner  or  later, 
be  the  case  when  the  false  delicacy  which  is  at  present 
allowed  to  surround  the  subject  of  spermatorrhoea  is 
removed.  It  is  the  conscientious  duty  of  medical  men, 
standing  as  they  do  in  the  position  of  guardians  of  the 
public  health,  to  grapple  resolutely  with  this,  as  with 
every  other  phase  of  disease,  instead  of  leaving  unfortunate 
sufferers  exposed  to  any  charlatans  who  may  happen  to 
seize  upon  it  as  a  fertile  field  for  deception  and  extortion. 
1  write  thus  earnestly,  because  many  instances  have  been 
published  in  the  medical  journals  of  patients — often  of 
superior  education,  intelligence,  and  social  position- who 
have  suffered  severelyatthe  hands  of  quacks,  partly  through 

their  complaint  having  ben  treated  too  lightlyby  medical 

practitioners,  to  whom  they  had  previously  applied  for 
advice,  partly  through  the  ntauvaise  honte  which  induced 
them,  misled  by  the  specious  promise-;  held  out,  to  fall 
into  the  traps  set  by  quacks.  •'  OVUM  tanottun  pro  mag- 
ni/iro "  is  an  old  and  true  axiom  concerning  the  credulity 
of  sick  people,  who,  like  drowning  men,  readily  snatch  at 
any  proffered  assistance  without  waiting  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  worthless  or  sound.  W  ith 
i  to  the  almost,  culpable  distaste  for  dealing  fully 
with  the  subject,  I  am  of  the  same  opinion  with  that  which 
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recently  expressed  to  me  by  the  editor  of  a  medical 
journal  that  there  can  be  no  more  real  reason  for  ignor- 
ing the  functional  disorders  of  the  male,  than  those  of  the 
female  sex,  upon  which  so  much  has  been  written  and 
said  of  late  years. 

The  general  symptoms  of  spermatorrhoea  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon,  and  I  shall  purposely  pass  over  the  minutely 
detailed  and  grossly  exaggerated  symptoms,  which  the 
quacks  carefully  and  persistently  parade  before  their  vic- 
tims' imaginations,  such  a=*, "  involuntary  blushings,"  "  loss 
of  vigour,'  ••'  gradual  decay  of  nature,"  and  the  like. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  general  symptoms  are  similar 
to  those  which  are  present  in  all  cases  of  disease  where 
the  patient  is  subjected  to  the  effects  of  continuous  exhaus- 
tion of  the  system.  He  becomes  languid,  weak,  and  unfit 
for  any  sustained  physical  or  mental  exertion,  disposed 
rather  to  brood  in  solitude  over  his  misfortunes,  than  to 
join  in  social  conversation  and  amusements,  thin,  pale,  and 
anaemic  in  appearance. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  especially  of  those  which  are 
connected  with  masturbation,  the  patient  is  unwilling  to 
speak  of  his  ailment,  and  is  particularly  reticent  concern- 
ing its  causes  and  nature.  To  this  peculiarity  may  be 
attributed,  in  great  measure,  the  uncertainty  and  difficulty 
of  treatment.  A  physician  may  go  on  for  a  long  time, 
treating  a  ca#e  of  this  kind  by  general  in  it  un- 

less he  should  eventually  suspect  its  real  character,  and 
satisfy  himself,  by  closer  questioning,  of  the  accui 
his  suspicions,  uo  improvement  will  be  manifest  in  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  In  fact,  the  patient  will  be 
further  off  from  a  cure  than  ever  ;  the  physician,  uncon- 
scious of  the  "/onset  on'r/o  wudif  will  get  baffled  and 
disheartened  at  the  continuous  want  of  success,  while  the 
patient,  becoming  more  reticent,  and  it  may  be  more 
addicted  to  the  bad  habit,  will  fall  into  an  almost  hope- 
lessly chronic  state  of  illness  and  despair.  How  much 
better  would  it  be  for  the  patient's  health  and  happiness, 
if  he  could  face  the  matter  boldly,  and  at  once  disclose  the 
nature  of  his  case  to  his  medical  adviser.  u  Half-confi- 
dences are  bad,"  remarked  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
judges,  Lord  St.  Leonards,  with  reference  to  legal  consul- 
tations ;  what  then,  must  half-confidences  be  in  a  medical 
consultation  where  the  real  nature  and  origin  of  the  case 
are  known  only  to  the  patient  himself  ? 

If  the  patient  gives  a  fair  history  of  his  ailment,  the 
physician  will  usually  be  enabled  to  mark  out  a  definite 
e  of  successful  treatment. 
In  all  instances,  however,  where  any  doubt  exists,  or 
where  the  phvsician  suspects  the  patient  of  reserve  in 
stating  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  microscope  will  be  found 
a  most  valuable  assistance  towards  the  formation  of  a  pro- 
per d  i  A  mere  ocular  inspection  of  the  urine,  or 
submitting  it  to  the  ordinary  chemical  tests,  will  not 
furnish  so  certain  a  means  of  diagnosis  in  spermatorrhoea 
as  in  most  other  disorders  of  the  genito-urinary  c 
For  instance,  when  only  a  small  proportion  of  spermatic 
fluid  is  present  in  the  urine,  it  may,  upon  superficial 
examination,  be  mistaken  for  mucus,  and  thus  escape 
detection.  In  some  cases,  chemistry  may  be  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  the  nature  of  the  disorder.  "  If,''  wrote  my 
learned  predecessor  at  the  Finsbury  Dispensary,  Dr. 
Golding  Bird,  "  we  have  a  specimen  of  urine  passed  by  a 
man,  which  is  cloudy  and  opalescent,  reddens  litmus 
paper,  and  does  not  become  clear  on  the  application  of 
heat  or  of  nitric  acid,  the  presence  of  spermatic  fluid  may 
be  at  least  suspected.  Should  a  larger  quantity  of  this 
secretion  be  present,  it  subsides  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and  may  be  recognised  by  its  physical  char 
But,  it  is  only  in  extreme  cases,  that  spermatozoa  can  be 
thus  detected,  and  it  is  better  in  any  circumstances,  to 
have  recourse  to  microscopical  investigation. 

For  this  purpose  the  urine  should  be  permitted  to  stand 
ior  some  hours  in  a  conical-shaped  glass,  so  that  the  sper- 
matozoa may  be  separated  from  the  fluid,  and  settle  with 
the  mucus  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  fluid  should  be  then  carefully  poured  off,  and  two 


or  three  drops  of  the  sediment  be  placed  upon  a  slip  of 
glass,  covered  with  another  slip  of  glass,  and  afterwards 
put  under  the  microscope.  The  little  thready  spermatozoa 
and  the  spermatic  granules  can  then  be  recognised.  When 
they  are  recent,  the  spermatozoa  have  a  spherical  form, 
with  a  well-defined  tapering  tail,  resembling  very  minute 
tadpoles,  and  are  capable  of  spontaneous  motion.  If  the 
nrine  is  very  acid  or  alkaline,  they  soon  lose  their  move- 
ments, and  undergo  a  change  of  form,  owing  to  the  rolling 
up  of  the  tail  part  towards  the  body  of  the  animalcule. 

Urine  which  contains  spermatozoa  soon  becomes  alka- 
line. Octahedral  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime  are  often  found 
in  company  with  spermatozoa  ;  in  fact,  according  to  some 
~,  the  appearance  of  these  crystals  in  the  urine  of 
the  male  subject,  affords  strong  presumptive  evidence  of 
the  co-existence  of  spermatozoa. 

The  causes  of  the  admixture  of  spermatozoa  with  the 
urine  are  various.  They  may  remain  in  the  urine  after 
emission,  and  be  subsequently  discharged  with  the  urine. 
They  may  also  be  present,  owing  to  an  irritable  condition 
of  the  vesiculje  seminales,  in  connection  with  sexual  ex- 
or  onanism,  with  paraplegia,  and  some  other  disor- 
ders of  the  nervous  system,  diabetes,  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  stricture,  constipation,  and  haemorrhoids. 

An  affection  to  which  the  name  of  spermatorrhoea  is 
sometimes,  but  improperly,  applied,  is  a  discharge  which 
takes  place  from  the  urethra,  when  the  patient  is  at  the 
closet,  particularly  if  the  bowels  are  much  confined.  This 
discharge,  which  at  alarm  in  the  mind  of 

the  patient,  may  minal,  or  be  only  slight 

and  consists  principally,  or  entirely,  of  a  mucous  secretion 
from  the  vesicuhe  seminales.  It  is  the  result,  usually,  of 
over-excitation  of  these  organs,  or  is  produced  by  ureth- 
ritis and  epididymitis,  so  that  it  is  then  a  kind  of  gleet. 
A  similar  discharge  may  take  place  under  the  effects  of 
mental  excitement  arising  from  impure  thoughts,  or  read- 
ing lascivious  books. 

Another  phase  of  the  affection,  which  is  often  very 
difficult  to  treat,  and  produces  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences upon  the  patient's  health  and  spirits,  has  an  ex- 
istence chiefly  in  the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  who  fancies 
himself  to  be  rendered  impotent,  and  thereby  disqualified 
for  marriage  :  sometimes  a  patient  of  this  class  will  brood 
over  his  sufferings  until  he  becomes  a  monomaniac. 

The  treatment  of  spermatorrhoea  will  consist — 1.  In  the 
administration  of  such  general  remedies  as  will  improve 
the  patient's  general  health  ;  2.  In  preventing  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  involuntary  discharges  ;  and  3.  In  pro- 
moting a  higher  moral  tone. 

lost  of  the  patients  who  suffer  from  this  exhausting 
disorder  are  in  a  low,  anaemic  condition,  tonics  are  espe- 
cially indicated.  Foremost  amongst  these  are  the  prepa- 
rations of  iron  and  zinc,  and  quinine.  The  tincture  of  the 
perchloride  of  iron  m  s  of  fifteen  to 

thirty  minims  ;  in  cases  where  this  preparation  is  badly 
borne  by  the  stomach,  and  produces  indigestion  and  nau- 
le  compound  iron  mixture  or  pill,  the  Ferrum  re- 
.  of  the  "  British  Pharmacopoeia,"  or  the  ammonio- 
citrate  of  iron  may  be  substituted  for  the  perchloride. 

Zinc  may  be  administered  in  the  form  of  either  the  sul- 
phate in  doses  of  one  to  three  grains,  or  the  valerianate 
in  half-grain  to  two-grain  doses.  The  best  mode  of  giving 
these  salts,  is  by  making  them  into  a  pill,  with  extract  of 
anthemis  or  hyoscyamus. 

When  quinine  is  indicated,  the  tincture  is  the  prepara- 
tion which  I  consider  preferable.  As  is  also  the  rule  during 
the  administration  of  ferruginous  remedies,  aperients  must 
be  given  occasionally  to  prevent  the  headache,  &c,  which 
are  apt  to  occur  if  the  patient's  bowels  should  be  confined 
during  its  employment. 

If  the  nervous  depression  is  strongly  marked,  and  espe- 
cially in  patients  of  cachectic  constitution,  phosphorus,  or 
its  compounds,  may  be  resorted  to.  Piils  containing  phos- 
phorus may  be  made  according  to  the  following  formula 
{vide  "  Druitt's  Surgical  Vade  Mecum") : — Take  of  crumbs 
of  bread,  a  drachm  ;  of  distilled  water,  as  much  as  may  be 
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sufficient  to  render  the  mass  of  a  proper  consistence,  then 
add  one  grain  of  phosphorus.  Mix  the  mass  well  together, 
and  divide  into  twenty  pills,  of  which  one  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  daily.  A  more  convenient  method  of 
administering  phosphorus  is  either  in  the  form  of  an  ethe- 
real tincture,  composed  of  four  parts  of  phosphorus,  dis- 
solved in  two  hundred  parts  of  ether  ;  or  of  phosphuretted 
oil,  consisting  of  ten  grains  of  phosphorus,  dissolved  in  an 
ounce  of  almond  oil.  The  dose  of  these  preparations  is 
from  five  to  ten  drops,  given  in  emulsion.  With  regard 
to  the  chemical  compounds  of  phosphorus,  1  have  found 
the  hypophosphites  of  soda  and  lime  very  serviceable,  in 
doses  of  ten  to  fifteen  grains,  given  in  some  bitter  in- 
fusion. 

In  other  cases,  again,  particularly  where  the  emaciation 
has  b°en  excessive,  considerable  benefit  may  be  obtained 
by  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil,  with  equal  parts 
of  lime-water.  I  may  here  remark  that  I  have  frequently 
seen  amongst  the  male  patients  at  the  Consumption  Hos- 
tal,  cases  of  supposed  phthisis  occurring  in  youths  between 
fifteen  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Not  having  been  able 
to  discover  any  positive  signs  of  consumption,  I  have  been 
induced  to  make  further  inquiry,  and  have  learned  that 
the  emaciation  and  debility  were  due  to  the  spermator- 
rhoea, which  in  these  cases  generally  arose  from  self-abuse. 
It  is  in  this  class  of  cases  that  I  have  observed  the  most 
decided  benefit  from  the  administration  of  cod-liver  oil, 
with  lime-water,  and  of  the  hypophosphites. 

When  the  appetite  is  bad,  and  the  tongue  furred,  and 
the  patient  suffers  from  occasional  profuse  perspiration, 
the  dilute  mineral  acids  are  indicated,  or  the  aromatic 
spirits  of  ammonia,  with  the  compound  infusion  of  gentian. 
It  is  in  similar  cases  that  the  affection  is  most  commonly 
associated  with  oxaluria,  so  that  I  give  the  preference  over 
other  mineral  acids  to  dilute  nitro-hydrochloric  acjd, 
owing  to  its  valuable  power  in  diminishing  the  quantity 
of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  urine. 

In  spermatorrhoea  the  bowels  are  usually  confined,  and 
their  regular  action  should  therefore  be  insured 'by  the 
administration  of  some  mild  aperient,  the  disorder  being 
always  aggravated  by  any  tendency  to  constipation. 
Podophyllin,  in  small  repeated  doses,  fulfils  this  indica- 
tion better  than  most  remedies  of  this  class.  Aloes  and 
colocyuth  should  be  avoided,  in  consequence  of  their  irri- 
tating effects  upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  intestines. 

Sedatives  are  necessary,  in  order  to  allay  the  excessive 
nervousness  of  the  patient,  and  the  local  spasmodic  irrita- 
bility. Amongst  these  I  place  the  most  reliance  in  the 
bromide  of  potassium,  given  in  full  doses.  When  the 
unhappy  sufferer  is  in  a  low,  desponding  state  of  mind, 
when  he  is  a  prey  to  irritable  brooding  over  his  troubles, 
or  when  he  is  attacked  by  vertigo  or  epileptiform  convul- 
sions, no  remedy  appears  so  readily  to  calm  the  nervous 
system,  and  to  effect  such  speedy  improvement  in  the 
patient's  health  and  spirits,  as  the  bromide  of  potassium. 

The  preparations  of  opium  have  been  favourably  men- 
tioned by  some  writers  on  this  subject,  but  they  are  apt 
to  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  physician  through 
their  tendency  to  produce  disturbed  dreams  during  sleep, 
as  well  as  by  the  constipation  to  which  they  often  give 
rise.  The  liquor  opii  sedativus,  and  the  salts  of  morphia, 
are  less  liable  to  these  drawbacks  than  other  opiate  pre- 
parations. The  same  objections  do  not  hold  with  respect 
to  conium  and  cannabis  Indica.  The  compound  conium 
pill,  given  every  night,  in  five  or  ten  grain  doses,  either 
alone  or  combined  with  camphor,  is  a  very  useful  remedy. 
The  hydrate  of  chloral  has  also  been  productive  of  very 
good  results  in  cases  for  which  1  have  prescribed  it. 

If  there  should  be  any  degree  of  scalding  when  the 
patient  passes  water,  or  if  there  should  be  frequent  mictu- 
rition, with  an  irritable  condition  of  the  bladder,  and 
scanty,  high-coloured  urine,  uva  ursi,  buchu,  or  pareira 
may  be  given,  in  combination  with  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash,  and  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  bromide  of  potas nam 
being  substituted  for  them  as  soon  as  the  urine  becomes 
more  copious,  and  less  highly  coloured. 


Instrumental  interference  is  always  attended  with  risk, 
and  often  with  positive  injury  to  the  patient,  notwith- 
standing the  assurance  to  the  contrary  which  is  made  by 
those  who  advocate  the  treatment  of  spermatorrhoea  by 
the  application  of  caustic  to  the  urethra,  or  by  powerfully 
astringent  injections. 

The  employment  of  elastic,  or  non-elastic  rings,  by 
means  of  which  pressure  is  exercised  upon  the  course  of 
the  urethra,  with  the  idea  of  mechanically  restraining  the 
discharge  of  spermatic  fluid,  is  still  more  to  be  deprecated. 
Such  appliances  cannot  cure,  nor  can  they  even  check  the 
progress  of  the  disorder,  while  the  constant  irritation 
which  they  keep  up  is,  of  course,  very  injurious  to  the 
patient. 

It  not  seldom  happens,  where  the  affection  has  been 
brought  on  by  masturbation,  that  the  patient  unfortu- 
nately remains  so  much  enslaved  by  this  body-and-soul- 
destroying  habit,  that,  despite  of  all  curative  measures, 
the  progress  towards  health  is  seriously  retarded.  In  such 
cases  the  application  of  a  small  quantity  of  blistering  fluid 
to  the  penis,  so  as  to  form  a  ring  around  it,  is  an  excellent 
adjunct  to  other  treatment,  by  its  rendering  that  organ 
tender  to  the  touch,  and  consequently  seconding  the  efforts 
made  by  the  patient  to  discontinue  the  injurious  prac- 
tice. 

The  diet  should  consist  of  plain,  wdrolesome  food,  easy 
of  digestion.  Spiced  or  salted  dishes  should  be  avoided, 
as  should  also  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants. 
The  dinner-hour  should  be  early,  not  later  than  three  or 
four  p.m.  A  glass  or  two  of  good  beer  may  be  taken  with 
this  meal,  and  the  patient  may  also  have  a  couple  of 
glasses  of  port  wine  after  dinner.  Late  suppers  are  objec- 
tionable. At  breakfast  and  tea-time,  the  best  beverages 
are  cocoa  and  milk,  neither  tea  nor  coffee  being  advisable. 
The  patient  should  retire  at  an  early  hour  to  bed,  and  rise 
proportionately  early  in  the  morning. 

A  moderate  amount  of  out-door  exercise  should  be  taken 
daily.  Walking  is  the  best  form  of  exercise  ;  riding  on 
horseback  is  inadmissible  in  most  cases,  owing  to  the  ten- 
dency to  increase  the  local  irritability. 

Bathing  can  scarcely  be  spoken  too  well  of.  The  patient 
should,  if  not  previously  accustomed  to  the  regular  habit 
of  daily  bathing,  commence  by  sponging  the  whole  body 
every  morning  in  tepid  water,  gradually  decreasing  the 
proportion  of  warm  water,  until  at  last  cold  water  is  alone 
used  for  this  purpose.  Cold  bathing  is  beneficial  by  its 
improving  the  action  of  the  skin,  invigorating  the  body 
generally,  and  astringing  the  relaxed  local  structures. 

Lastly,  the  patient's  mind  should  be  agreeably  occupied, 
in  order  to  divert  his  thoughts  as  much  as  possible  from 
his  ailments.  In  many  instances,  if  a  more  healthy  tone 
of  mind  can  be  established,  a  more  healthy  state  of  body 
soon  follows,  and  a  speedy  cure  may  not  unfrequently  be 
obtained. 


THE  SEWAGE  dUESTION. 


SPECIAL  REPORT. 

(Prepared  expressly  for  the  Medical  Tuess.) 

No.  XVII. 

PRECIPITATION  OF  SEWAGE  WITH  THE  SALTS 

OF  ALUMINA  AND  IRON. 

Chloride  of  iron  and  lime  wero  formerly  employ) 

precipitating  agents  for  the  sewage  of  Northampton,  and 

when  the  process  was  conducted  in  a  proper  manner  I  lie 

results  were  highly  satisfactory.     At  the  time  of  our  first 

visit  to  the  place,  in   1868,  the  sewage  was  only  about 

400,000   gallons   a   day,   the    town    being   but  partially 

drained,  and  it  flowed  by  gravitation  to  the  works,  which 

are  upon  the  banks  of  the  liiver  None,  about  half-a-inile 

from  the  town.     As  it  entered  the  works  it  received  adoso 
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of  lime  and  chloride  of  iron  from  two  small  tanks,  which 
were  charged  in  the  following  manner:— Each  tank  con- 
tained its  own  material  in  a  solid  form,  and  it  was  supplied 
with  water  from  a  small  tap  that  was  constantly  running. 
The  solution  and  suspension  of  the  materials  in  the  water  - 
were  effected  by  means  of  revolving  stirrers  moved  by  a 
boy,  and  the  overflowing  water  carried  the  solutions  into 
a  common  pipe,  which  discharged  them  into  the  sewage. 
The  solutions,  therefore,  became  mixed,  and  were  decom- 
posed before  they  reached  the  sewage.  There  was  no 
contrivance  for  agitating  the  sewage  after  the  chemicals 
had  been  added  to  it,  but  it  flowed  onwards  to  the  first 
subsiding  tank,  which  •was  40  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide, 
and  from  this  it  passed  through  the  openings  of  a  cross 
wall  into  a  second  subsiding  tank  60  feet  long  and  30  feet 
wide,  from  which  it  escaped  by  a  weir  a  little  under  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  into  an  outfall  channel  nearly  a  mile 
long,  which  conveyed  it  to  the  River  Xene.  The  subsiding 
tanks  had  an  average  depth  of  five  feet,  but  the  bottoms 
of  them  sloped  from  the  sides  to  the  centre,  where  there 
was  a  gutter  with  an  Archimedian  screw  for  driving  for- 
ward the  precipitate  to  a  central  well,  from  which  it  was 
lifted  by  an  endless  chain  of  buckets.  Each  set  of  tanks 
worked  a  fortnight  before  the  sludge  was  removed,  and  it 
was  conveyed  into  properly  prepared  pits,  where  it  was 
consolidated  by  mixing  it  with  the  town  refuse.  In  this 
manner  about  7,000  tons  of  "manure  were  annually  pro- 
duced, and  sold  for  Is.  9d.  per  load.  The  quantity  of 
chemicals  daily  used  were  from  60  to  70  lbs.  of  solid  chlo- 
ride of  iron,  and  from  10  to  12  bushels  of  lime.  Dr. 
Letheby  investigated  the  process  for  the  Town  Commis- 
sioners, and  we  gather  from  his  published  report  that  he 
recommended  an  entirely  different  method  of  working. 
"  The  chloride  of  iron,"  he  said,  "should  be  dissolved  in 
the  water  and  allowed  to  run  by  a  graduated  stream  into 
the  sewage  before  it  reaches  the  lime.  A  contrivance 
should  also  be  used  lor  effecting  a  perfect  mixture  of  the 
iron  solution  with  the  sewage.  This  having  been  accom- 
plished, the  sewage  should  then  receive  its  dose  of  lime- 
liquor,  and  be  again  well  agitated,  so  as  to  be  thoroughly 
mixed.  In  this  manner  a  heavy  clotty  precipitate  will  be 
produced  which  will  rapidly  fall  in  the  subsiding  tanks, 
and  leave  the  supernatant  liquor  perfectly  clear  and  in- 
offensive. The  proportions  of  chloride  of  iron  and  lime 
should  be  about  45  grains  of  the  former,  and  from  14  to 
15  grains  of  the  latter  per  gallon  of  sewage,  and  the  quan- 
tities should  be  so  regulated  as  that  the  supernatant  liquor 
at  the  outfall  shall  be  clear,  colourless,  and  but  faintly 
alkaline."  This  improvement  of  the  process  was  adopted 
by  the  Commissioners,  and  after  it  had  been  in  operation 
for  about  a  year  the  engineer  of  the  works  reported  that 
the  results  were  satisfactory,  and  that  a  manure  was  pro- 
duced at  a  cost  of  Is.  a  ton,  which  was  readily  saleable  at 
4s.,  and  which  by  chemical  analysis  was  valued  at  15s.  ; 
for,  according  to  Mr.  Harris,  the  analytical  chemist  of 
Northampton,  it  contained  12  1  per  cent,  of  organic 
matter  (with  0-916  nitrogen  =  I'llS  ammonia),  and 
0'454  of  phosphate  of  lime.  At  a  later  date,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  chloride  of  iron,  the 
salt  was  manufactured  on  the  works  from  native  oxide  of 
iron,  at  a  cost  of  .£6  a  ton  ;  and  it  contained  about  9,400 
grains  of  the  mixed  chlorides  of  iron  per  gallon.  It  was 
used  in  the  proportion  of  six  gallons  to  a  million  gallons 
of  sewage,  to  which  about  12  bushels  of  lime  had  been 
previously  added.     These  are  in  the  proportion  of  only 


0"006  of  a  grain  of  chloride  of  iron,  and  5-S8  grains  of  lime 
per  gallon,  quantities  which  are  manifestly  insufficient  for 
the  perfect  defecation  of  the  sewage.  Nevertheless,  at 
the  time  the  works  were  visited  by  the  Royal  Rivers' 
Pollution  Commissioners,  they  reported  that  '•'  the  effluent 
sewage,  after  a  flow  of  a  mile  and  a-half  through  a  culvert, 
in  which  it  becomes  mixed  with  about  one-sixth  of  its 
volume  of  spring  water,  is  discharged  into  the  River  S>:u, 
in  a  nearly  clear  and  apparently  innocuous  condition.  We 
examined  the  stream  for  about  one-third  of  a  mile  below 
the  outfall,  and  could  perceive  no  sewer  fungus  or  other 
sign  of  sewage  pollution."  In  their  opinion,  however,  the 
decomposition  was  merely  delayed,  as  the  effluent  sewage 
water  contained  about  T245  grains  of  organic  nitrogen. 
At  a  subsequent  visit  to  the  works,  in  the  month  of  April 
of  the  present  year,  we  found  that  the  sewage  was  treated 
in  the  following  manner  : — The  present  population  of 
Northampton  is  about  40,000,  and  the  sewage  amounts  to 
about  a  million  gallons  a-day.  Instead  of  being  pre- 
cipitated with  chloride  of  iron  and  lime  it  is  defalcated 
with  crude  sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron  made  from  a 
ferruginous  clay  and  sulphuric  acid.  Two  tons  of  clay  are 
mixed  with  three  cwt.  of  crude  sulphuric  acid,  of  chamber 
strength.  The  mixture  is  effected  in  wooden  troughs, 
and  as  there  are  six  of  these  troughs,  one  being  almost 
entirely  used  out  daily,  the  materials  stand  in  chemical 
contact  for  about  a  week.  It  is  then  fit  for  use,  and  is 
diluted  witli  water  by  placing  it  in  another  trough,  set 
upon  an  incline,  and  having  two  cross  breaks  for  checking 
the  flow  of  the  water,  which  runs  into  it  at  the  rate  of 
five  or  six  gallons  a  minute.  The  dilution  is  effected  by 
hand  labour  assisted  by  a  shovel,  and  the  crude  chemicals 
are  carried  forward  into  the  sewage  as  it  enters  the  works. 
There  is  no  contrivance  for  agitating  the  sewage  before  it 
enters  the  subsiding  tanks,  and  hence  there  is  but  an  im- 
perfect flocculation  of  the  suspended  matters  ;  besides 
which,  the  acid  of  the  chemicals  acts  upon  the  carbonates 
of  the  sewage  and  produces  a  notable  effervescence,  thereby 
causing  the  suspended  matters  to  rise  and  form  a  thick 
scum.  This  accumulates  to  a  large  extent  in  the  first 
subsiding  tank,  and  is  kept  back  by  cross  walls  with 
floating  planks.  From  this  tank  it  passes  over  a  weir  into 
the  second  subsiding  tank,  already  described,  and  which 
has  alternating  cross  wails  that  reach  nearly  to  the  end. 
By  this  means  the  sewage  is  made  to  take  a  circuitous 
route  before  it  passes  over  the  weir  int)  the  covered  out- 
fall channel,  which  carries  it  for  rather  more  than  a  mile, 
and  then  discharges  it  into  the  river.  At  the  time  of  our 
visit  about  15  cwt.  of  the  sulphated  ferruginous  compound 
were  used  to  the  million  gallons  of  sewage  per  day,  and  it 
was  evident  that  it  eventually  defaecated  the  sewage  very 
effectually,  for  the  effluent  water  wa3  remarkably  clear  and. 
inoffensive,  and  gave  the  following  chemical  results  : — 


Btv 

sewage 


Effluent  Effluent 

water  wa-er 

from  1st  fromOut- 

Xuk.  fan. 


■  -a  solution 
Chloride  of  sodium 
Organic  matter     - 
Ammonia  - 
Ditto  organic 

Oxygen     required 
oxydise 


*i 


Matter  in  suspension 
Organic  matter  - 
Mineral  ditto 


Grains. 

Grains. 
7016 

73-60 

18-39 

L778 

18-16 

15-62 

4190 

0313 

0-233 

2-265 

1-980 

13*85 

4-97 

8-48 

2  91 

5  37 

2-06 

Grains. 

17-32 
12-81 

3-247 


1-74 
111 
063 
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These  samples  were  taken  continuously  over  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  the  examination  of  the  river 
below  the  outfall  showed  that  the  results  must  have  been 
generally  very  effective,  for  the  bed  of  the  stream  was 
quite  free  from  sewage  matters,  the  aquatic  vegetation  was 
clean  and  healthy,  and  the  fish  were  abundant.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  occasionally,  as  the  process  is 
entirely  managed  by  hand  labour,  the  sewage  might  not 
be  thoroughly  disinfected,  and  therefore  it  was  considered 
advisable  to  improve  the  works  by  a  more  perfect  system 
of  machinery.  At  present,  about  400  tons  of  solid  matter 
are  removed  from  the  subsiding  tanks  every  week,  and 
these,  with  about  48  tons  of  sifted  ashes,  and  20  tons  of 
the  burnt  refuse  called  soft  core,  are  made  into  a  compost 
which  sells  for  3s.  a  ton,  thereby  realising  about  £600  a- 
year. 

At  Stroud,  in  Gloucestershire,  the  sewage  is  treated 
with  crude  sulphate  of  alumina  and  iron  obtained  by 
adding  120  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid  to  6  cwt.  of  powdered 
clay,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand  for  several  days. 
The  process  is  known  as  Dr.  Bird's,  and  the  sewage  works 
are  managed  by  a  private  company.  The  population  of 
the  place  is  about  37,000^  but  only  from  150,000  to 
200,000  gallons  of  sewage  are  dealt  with  by  the  Company 
daily,  and  these  are  mixed  with  the  above-mentioned 
quantity  of  sulphated  clay,  the  proportion  being  from 
28  to  37  grains  per  gallon,  and  this  is.  regulated  in .  its 
delivery  by  two  small  water-wheels,  which  are  turned  by 
the  sewage  itself.  The  material  falls  into  the  sewage  im- 
mediately before  it  enters  the  settling  tanks,  and  the 
effluent  water  is  filtered  through  three  coke  filters  before 
it  is  discharged  from  the  works.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
of  the  suspended  matters  are  removed  from  the  sewage  as 
well  as  a  large  portion  of  the  dissolved  organic  matter. 
The  precipitate  is  dried  and  then  mixed  with  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  phosphate  of  lime,  by  which  means  a  valu- 
able manure  is  obtained. 

Dr.  Anderson,  of  Coventry,  has  lately  recommended 
crude  sulphate  of  alumina  with  lime  for  the  precipitation 
of  the  sewage  of  that  city.  He  produces  the  sulphate  by 
adding  one  part  of  common  sulphuric  acid  to  two  parts  of 
ordinary  clay,  and  then  mixing  it  with  its  own  bulk  of 
water.  The  materials  are  allowed  to  stand  in  a  warm  place 
until  they  appear  white  upon  the  surface,  which  is  the 
sign  of  proper  chemical  combination.  They  are  then  used 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  the  sulphated  mixture 
to  every  one  hundred  gallons  of  sewage,  and,  after  being 
well  agitated,  they  are  precipitated  with  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  of  lime,  previously  slaked  and  diluted  with  water. 
Instead  of  working  the  depositing  tanks  in  the  usual 
manner,  by  a  constant  flow  of  sewage,  he  recommends  that 
the  tanks  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  hold  a  day's  sew- 
age, and  that  when  the  precipitating  agents  have  been 
added,  and  the  sewage  has  been  well  stirred,  it  should 
remain  at  rest  for  twenty -four  hours,  in  order  that  the  pre- 
cipitate may  entirely  subside.  He  then  draws  off  the  clear 
supernatant  water,  and  removes  the  precipitate.  In  our 
own  experiments  with  the  material,  we  found  that  it  defie- 
cated  the  sewage  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner,  and  yielded 
a  good  precipitate.  The  process  has  been  recently  tried  on 
a  large  scale  at  Coventry  by  Dr.  Anderson,  who  has  made 
use  of  one  of  the  tanks  at  the  sewage  works  of  the  town. 
The  tank  contained  100,ooo  gallon*  of  sewago  on  each 
occasion,  and  those  were  treated  with  nine  and  a-half 


hundredweight  of  the  sulphated  material,  which,  after 
thorough  agitation,  was  precipitated  with  one  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  hundredweight  of  lime,  previously  slaked.  The 
mixture  was  allowed  to  stand  for  twenty-four  hours,  when 
it  yielded  a  clear  supernatant  liquid,  which  was  analysed 
for  the  corporation  by  Dr.  Odling.  He  found  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  dissolved  organic  matter,  especially  that 
which  is  rich  in  nitrogen  was  removed.  The  following, 
in  fact,  were  the  chief  constituents  of  the  raw  sewage  and 
the  effluent  water : — 


Constituents  per  gallon. 

Eaw  sewage. 

Effluent  water. 

Solid  matter  in  solution  . 
Chloride  of  sodium    . 
Organic  matter  . 
Ammonia  .... 
Ditto  organic 

Grains. 

42-77 
7-58 
8-33 
0-77 
41)0 

Grains. 

56-28 
5-95 
6-30 

0-84 
0-77 

Matters  in  suspension 
Organic  matter  . 
Mineral  ditto 

89-74 
51-66 
38-08 

1-61 

0-70 

In  another  experiment  the  effluent  water  was  analysed 
by  Dr.  Voelcker,  who  found  that  it  contained  62*51  grains 
of  soluble  matter  per  gallon,  and  of  this  quantity  9*31 
were  combustible  (organic,  &c.)  Besides  which,  it  con- 
tained 1-74  grains  of  suspended  matter,  0  3  of  which  was 
organic  matter.  Dr.  Voelcker  says  of  it  that,  "It  is  so 
thoroughly  deprived  of  obnoxious  impurities,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  it  may  be  discharged  into  a  running  stream  or 
water  course  without  risk  of  creating  a  nuisance." 

Dr.  Anderson  calculates,  from  his  experiments  on  the 
night  and  day  sewage  of  Coventry,  that  about  twenty-two 
tons  of  dry  manure  will  be  obtained  from  every  million 
gallons  of  sewage.  The  manure  has  been  carefully  ana- 
lysed by  both  Dr.  Voelcker  and  Dr.  Odling,  and  the  fol- 
lowing was  its  composition  on  three  occasions  :  — 


Constituents  per  cent. 

Dr.  Voelcker. 

Dr.  Odling. 

Moisture .... 
Organic  matter    '     . 
Bone  phosphate 
Other  mineral  salts  . 
Siliceous  matter  and  clay . 

12-01 

26-89 

260 

661 

51-89 

15-70 

31-88 

2-58 

10-33 

3D -56 

20-10 
22-98 
2-20 
18-47 
38-19 

Total 

too-oo 

loo-oo 

lob-oo 

Ammonia  from     } 
Organic  matter  )    ' 

1-39 

1  -2-2 

[•44 

According  to  Dr.  Voelcker,  the  two  samples  have  prac- 
tically the  same  commercial  value,  and  '•  will  probably 
find  a  steady  sale  at  about  30s.  a  ton."  Dr.  Anderson  has 
gone  very  fully  into  the  subject  of  cost  in  world n 
process,  and  ho  says  that  the  total  exponso  of  producing 
a  ton  of  manure  from  the  sewago  is  eleven  shillings  — 
7.;.  Oil.  being  for  the  chemicals,  and  3s.  6d.  for  labour, 
and  for  the  sewage  of  Coventry,  which  amounts  to  about 
1,500,000  gallons  a  day,  the  sum  reijuircd  for  the  erection 
of  works  would  bo  about  £7,000. 
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John  Gay,  Esq.,  President. 


INCONTINENCE   OF   URINE,    TREATED   BY   BELLADONNA. 

Mb.  Streeteb  related  a  case  of  "Nicturnal  Incontinence 
of  Urine  in  a  young  lady,  aged  seventeen  years,  which  had 
existed  for  four  years,"  and  which  had  been  arrested  by  tinc- 
ture of  belladonna  in  five  drop  doses,  three  times  daily ;  the 
dose  was  subsequently  reduced  to  two  drop3,  and  Mr.  Streeter 
believes  the  cure  to  be  now  complete. 

Mr.  de  Meric  could  testify  to  the  value  of  tincture  of  bella- 
donna in  the  incontinence  of  urine  in  children  ;  he  gave  this 
remedy  in  as  small  a  dose  as  possible,  a3  he  did  not  like  giving 
such  powerful  medicine  to  young  children.  In  one  family,  of 
four  children,  every  one  was  affected  with  nocturnal  inconti- 
nence, here  belladonna  was  found  a  good  remedy. 

In  reply  to  the  President,  Mr.  Streeter  could  not  say  how 
many  drops  of  the  tincture  would  be  equal  to  a  grain  of  the 
extract,  the  tincture  he  used  had  been  kept  for  seven  years. 
He  did  not  think  there  was  paralysis  of  the  neck  of  the  blad- 
der in  these  cases,  the  affection  often  occurred  in  strumous 
children,  and  Mr.  Streeter  had  found  iodine  set  free  from 
iodide  of  potassium  by  a  feeble  acid,  as  for  example  by  the 
slight  execs  of  acid  in  the  spiritus  ether  is  nitrosi,  a  useful 
remedy,  some  vinum  ferri.  might  be  given  with  this  form  of 
iodine. 

Mr..  IIeni.y  Smith  showed  a  specimen  of  a  lobulated 
tumour  removed  by  him  two  days  previously  from  the  back  of 
a  healthy  man,  aged  forty-five  years.  The  point  of  interest 
was,  that  three  j  Mr.  Smith  had  removed  a  simple 

fatty  tumour  from  the  same  part  of  the  same  patient.  In 
eighteen  months'  time  the  tumour  returned  in  the  cicatrix,  and 
when  removed,  was  found  to  be  a  fibro-fatty  tumour,  and  now 
the  one  that  had  been  removed  recently,  presented  all  the 
characters  of  recurrent  fibroid  growth. 

The  President  remembered  a  case  where  he  removed  a 
sebaceous  tumour  from  near  the  spine  of  a  young  man  ;  a 
small  portion,  being  firmly  adherent  to  the  vertebra,  escaped 
excision.  The  wound-  would  not  heal,  and  though  this  re- 
maining portion  was  afterwards  completely  excised,  the  wound 
still  remained  open,  and  was  presently  filled  by  a  true  malig- 
nant growth  which  increased  both  outwardly  and  inwardly, 
and  eventually  the  man  died  parah  sed. 

Mr.  Peter  Marshall  asked  for  the  experience  of  the 
Fellows  concerning  chloral  in  the  treatment  of  after-pains  of 
labour,  his  own  had  not  been  favourable. 

Dr.  Brunton  could  confirm  Mr.  Marshall's  experiences  as 
to  the  inutility  of  chloral  in  after-pains.  In  false  pains  he 
had  found  it  a  very  valuable  medicine,  but  in  after-pains  he 
would  not  give  ten  drops  of  opium  tincture  for  all  the  chloral 
in  the  world. 

Dr.  Bruxtox  then  read  the  paper  of  the  evening, 

OX  PROLAPSE    OF   THE  FUNIS  UMBILICALIS,    AXD  ITS    TREATMEXT 
BY   THE   POSTURAL   METHOD. 

The  Author  reviewed  the  method  of  treatment  advocated 
in  obstetric  works,  and  showed  that  all  of  them  were  deficient 
in  applicability,  and  in  good  results  when  compared  with  the 
postural  method.  He  reviewed  the  difficulties  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  ordinary  method,  and  showed  how  absurd  it 
was  to  think  of  carrying  about  an  instrument  for  the  reduction 
of  the  prolapse,  when  that  accident  occurred  about  once  in 
27'3  confinements.  He  showed  how  the  postural  method  was, 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  common  sense,  always 
applicable,  the  hand  was  the  only  instrument  required,  there 
was  no  danger  to  the  mother,  as  in  version,  and  oat  of  ten 
cases  thus  treated  by  him,  eight  were  born  alive,  of  the  two 
that  were  dead,  one  died  before  he  arrived,  and  in  the  other 
case  there  was  an  extensive  disease  of  the  placenta.  The 
operation  consists  in  altering  the  direction  of  the  uterine  axis 
or  plane,  which  is  downwards  and  backwards,  when  the  mother 
lies  on  her  back,  and  nearly  level  when  she  is  in  the  usual 
obstetric  position,  by  placing  the  mother  on  her  hands  and 
knees  in  the  attitude  of  an  Eastern  worshipper,  the  axis  is 
made  to  pass  upwards  and  backwards,  then  the  cord  can  be  re- 
turned by  the  hand  during  the  intervals  of  pain  or  by  it3  own 
weight,  it  slips  up  beyond  the  head — the  fingers  are  made  to. 
irritate  the  os  uteri  by  rotation  till  pain  comes  on,   then  the 


lower  segment  of  the  uterus  clutches  the  head  or  presenting 
part  firmly  and  no  prolapse  occurs.  The  difficulty  being  thus 
overcome,  the  patient  can  now  assume  the  usual  obstetric 
position.  Dr.  Brunton  showed  some  of  the  instruments 
usually  employed  for  the  reduction  of  the  cord.  He  illustrated 
his  subject  by  drawings,  and  suggested  a  modification  of  the 
postural  method  by  applying  the  same  principle,  the  action  of 
gravity,  in  the  usual  obstetric  position,  when  the  uterine  plane 
had  been  altered  by  propping  up  the  pelvis  by  pillows,  so  as  to 
give  the  uterine  plane  an  inclination  by  which  the  cord  might 
slip  up.  Dr.  Brunton  had  not  seen  the  postural  method  de- 
scribed in  the  manuals  of  obstetrics,  except  cursorily,  as  the 
knee-elbow  position  was  the  method  more  generally  known, 
and  followed  infant  mortality  in  cases  of  prolapsus  funis  would 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Dr.  Kocth  said  he  believed  that  it  wa3  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings of  the  British  Medical  Association,  that  he  heard  the  late 
Sir  James  Simpson  say  that  the  treatment  of  prolapsed  funis 
by  the  postural  method '  originated  with  Dr.  Hamilton,  of 
Edinboro'.  Dr.  Eouth  was  content  to  use  merely  the  postural 
method  without  any  aid  from  the  fingers,  and  had  been 
uniformly  successful.  In  one  case  the  patient  had  con- 
vulsions, and  these  were  brought  on  by  the  slightest  touch  of 
the  hand  in  the  vagina,  here  on  placing  the  patient  on  the 
knees  and  elbows,  not  only  did  the  funis  return,  but  the  con- 
vulsions also  ceased. 


THE  MEDICAL  SOCIETY  OF  THE  KING  AND 
QUEENS  COLLEGE  OF  PHYSICIANS  IN  IKE- 
LAND, 

Wednesday,  Dec.  14th. 

Dr.  Cha!.  :.ROX,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in  the  Royal 

College  of  Surgeons,  and  Analyst  to  the  City  of  Dublin,  read  a 
paper 
ox  ths  diseases  of  animals  used  as  food,  the  maladies 

IX    MAX    OCCASIOXED    BY   THE    USE   OF   DISEASED   MEAT,    AXD 
THE   SYSTEM    OF    MEAT   IXSPECTIOX   ORGAXIZED   IX  DUBLIN*. 

In  Ireland  the  epizootic  which  is  mo3t  prevalent,  is  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia,  or  lung  distemper.  About  eight  or  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  dairy  stock  of  Dublin,  are  annually  carried  off 
by  this  disease.  Professor  Cameron  described  at  consider- 
able length  the  symptoms  of  thi3  disease,  and  the  post-mortem 
appearances.  In  healthy  oxen,  the  lungs  weigh  only  about 
eleven  or  twelve  pounds,  but  in  lung  distemper  they  attain 
weights  varying  from  twenty  to  seventy  pounds.  In  one  case 
Dr.  Cameron  found  them  to  amount  to  one  hundred  pounds.  A 
specimen  was  exhibited  weighing  above  seventy  pounds.  The 
whole  of  one  lung  and  a  large  portion  of  the  other,  were  he- 
patized,  and  presented  an  appearance  like  sienna  marble. 
Enormous  amounts  of  purulent  matter  occur  sometimes  in  the 
lungs  ;  on  many  occasions,  about  one  gallon  of  it  was  found  in 
those  of  a  cow.  Dairymen  cannot  be  convinced  of  the  conta- 
gious nature  of  this  disease,  and  it  i3  only  under  compulsion 
that  they  can  be  induced  to  disinfect  their  premises,  after  in- 
fected animals  have  been  removed  from  them.  The  insanitary 
conditions  of  dairy  yards,  were  also  forcibly  pointed  out. 
Amongst  other  contagious  diseases  affecting  Irish  five  stock , 
Dr.  Cameron  describes  that  termed  the  soldier  in  pigs,  which 
closely  resembles  scarlatina.  The  poison  of  anthrax  affects  all 
the  farm  animals.  It  is  the  cause  of  the  so-called  splenic 
apoplexy  (the  maladie  dc  sang)  of  the  French  veterinary  ;  the 
f  black  leg,"  or  "  quarter  evil "  of  calve",  and  young  cattle,  the 
glass-anthrax  of  swine,  the  "  broxy  "  of  sheep,  the  carbuncular 
cynanche,  or  anthracoid  angina,  the  hemorrhoidal  anthrax  and 
the  gangrenous  erysipelas  of  pigs.  Panzootic  apthae  affects 
aeep,  and  swine.  Eczema,  epizoDtica,  or  foot  and  mouth 
disease,  was  prevalent  last  year  in  Dublin,  but  assumed  a 
mild  type.  Variolous  diseases  affect  sheep  and  oxen,  but  not 
swine.  Dr.  Cameron  gave  an  account  of  his  experience  of  the 
effect  upon  man  produced  by  the  use  of  diseased  meat.  After 
quoting  various  writers  who  affirmed,  or  denied  the  dangerous 
properties  of  the  flesh  of  diseased  animals,  he  described  a 
number  of  cases  of  disease,  and  which  came  under  his  own 
observation,  and  which  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  use  of 
flesh,  which  was  not  putrid,  but  which  had  the  appearances  of 
being  diseased.  Choleraic  diarrhoea  was  the  common  symptom 
present  in  all  these  cases.  Attention  wa3  drawn  to  the  very 
greatly  increased  mortality  from  phlegmons  in  these  countries 
since  the  introduction  of  pleuro-pneumonia  in  1511  :  and  stress 
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was  laid  upon  Dr.  Livingstone's  statement,  that  in  South 
Africa  the  use  of  the  flesh  of  oxen  affected  with  pleuro-pneu- 
monia  produced  fatal  carbuncular  maladies.  Dr.  Cameron  ex- 
plained the  machinery  which,  under  his  directions,  restricts 
the  traffic  in  urjsound  flesh,  fish,  and  vegetables  in  Dublin. 
Four  policemen  are  employed  as  animal-food  Inspectors  under 
the  directions  of  a  "  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Markets."  The  five 
officers  are  commissioned  as  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  under  the 
Sanitary  Act  of  1866,  and  they  are  all  paid  by  the  corporation. 
Eight  "Sanitary  Sergeants"  also  assist  in  this  matter,  and 
the  whole  force  (numbering  1,100  men)  have  general  directions 
to  aid  in  the  detection  of  sick  cattle,  unsound  fruit,  or  fish, 
&c.  During  the  present  year,  nearly  50,000  pounds  of  diseased 
and  unsound  meat  have  been  condemned  monthly,  and  several 
persons  connected  with  the  ownership  of  it,  have  been  im- 
prisoned and  fined.  All  doubtful  cases  of  disease,  are  referred 
to  Dr.  Cameron,  and  the  prosecutions  are  undertaken  upon  his 
certificates. 


PUBLISHER'S     NOTICE. 


REDUCTION   IN   PRICE. 

On  and  after  the  1st  of  January  next,  the  Annual  Sub- 
scription to  this  Journal  toill  be  reduced  to  £1,  post  free, 
for  Subscriptions  paid  in  Advance— i.e.,  within  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year.  Subscriptions  on  Credit  will  re- 
main as  formerly,  at  £1  2s  6d. 

The  Medical  Press  and  Circular  will  henceforth  be 
tJie  cheapest,  as  it  is  now  acknowledged  by  impartial  critics 
to  be  the  most  practical,  and  the  only  independent  organ  of 
Medical  Opinion  in  this  country. 
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SMALL-POX  IN  LONDON. 

Last  week  this  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
Epidemiological  Society,  at  which  Dr.  Seaton  made  some 
important  statements.  He  considered  the  present  epidemic 
might  have  been  expected,  as  London  generally  suffered 
from  an  outbreak  every  third  year.  There  had  been  epi- 
demics of  small-pox  in  London  in  the  years  1851-2,  1856-6, 
1859-60,  1863-4,  1866-7,  and  this  of  1869-70.  In  other 
large  towns  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years  might  occur  ; 


but  in  London,  the  accumulation  of  susceptible  individuals 
was  so  rapid,  that  the  outbreaks  occurred  more  frequently. 

The  present  outbreak  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  East 
End,  because  there  vaccination  has  been  neglected. 

Some  unions  have  been  undergoing  reconstruction,  or 
the  process  of  amalgamation  has  been  going  on,  and  thus 
the  permanent  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  Vaccina- 
tion Act  have  been  postponed.  Further,  there  have  been 
difficulties  about  the  fund  to  which  the  expenses  were  to 
be  made  chargeable.  And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  two 
precious  years  have  been  in  some  districts  wasted.  The 
worst  unions  seem  to  be  Betlmal  Green  and  Mile  End  Old 
Town,  and  in  these  some  of  the  Guardians  have  abetted 
the  fanatical  opponents  of  Jenner's  beneficent  discovery. 
Nearly  half  the  mortality  from  the  small-pox  epidemic 
has  fallen  upon  these  *two  parishes, — an  awful  lesson  to 
the  Guardians  who  have  neglected  their  duty  and  en- 
couraged the  people  to  resist  the  law. 

Dr.  Seaton  told  the  Society  that  out  of  281  deaths  in  nine 
weeks  from  the  small-pox,  135  had  taken  place  in  those 
two  unhappy  parishes.  AVhen  an  inspector  was  appointed, 
he  received  a  list  of  4,000  children  about  whom  no  return 
had  been  made.  It  was  then  publicly  asserted  that  the 
parents  of  that  number  objected  to  have  the  operation 
performed  ;  but  such  an  assertion  is  most  unreasonable. 
Neglect,  not  resistance,  is  to  be  seen  here,  and  the  public 
will  consider  the  Guardians  to  blame.  For  our  part,  we 
think  some  machinery  might  be  devised  to  instruct  parents 
on  the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  would  be  far  better 
to  vaccinate  the  thousands  whose  parents  would  not  object 
if  the  object  were  explained  properly,  than  to  prosecute 
the  half  dozen  vaccina-phobiacs  who  are  unable  to  reason 
on  the  matter. 

Having  mentioned  the  worst  unions,  we  may  also  name 
the  best, — again  on  Dr.  Seaton's  authority.  He  predicted 
to  the  Epidemiological  Society  that,  wherMhe  epidemic  is 
over,  Poplar,  St.  Luke's,  and  the  Clerkenwell  division, 
Holborn,  will  be  found  to  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  their 
prudence. 

In  former  epidemics,  Poplar  has  suffered  severely.  In 
this  it  has  only  contributed  11  deaths  to  the  281.  In  St. 
Luke's,  the  mortality  has  been  also  small,  though  formerly 
it  suffered  in  the  highest  degree. 

Dr.  Seaton  also  referred  to  Paris,  which  he  visited  just 
before  the  siege,  and  he  attributed  the  epidemic  of  this 
year  to  an  "  appalling  "  neglect  of  vaccination.  For  twenty 
years  London  had  not  had  in  a  quarter  as  many  deaths 
from  small-pox  as  Paris  was  said  to  have  had  per  week. 

Before  leaving  this  subject,  Ave  may  advert  to  the  rapid 
filling  up  of  the  temporary  hospital  provided  at  Hemp- 
Stead  by  the  Asylums  Board,  and  the  enlargement  now 
taking  place.  Sixty  more  beds  will  be  ready  in  three 
weeks,  making  a  total  of  190  ;  and  the  permanent  hospi- 
tals at  Homerton  and  Stockwell  are  being  pushed  forward 
as  fast  as  possible. 

There  have  been  nine  deaths  in  the  Hampstead  Hospi- 
tal ;  seven  certainly  unvaccinated,  and  the  other  two  could 
not  bo  certainly  ascertained.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  in- 
Lng  mortality  will  rouse  the  public  to  the  importance 
of  vaooinatsnn,  and  that  wo  shall  heat  no  more  of  the 

foolish  fanatics  who  seem  to  have  no  can'  for  the  lives  lost 

through  neglect  of  a  trifling  operation,  from  which  they 
fancy  lome  injury  bas  now  and  then  arisen.  Well  would 
it  be  if  their  credulity  were  manifested  in  some  more 
sensible  way. 
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About  the  "War  and  Wounded 
The  following  are  the  German  arrangements  for  treating 
the  wounded  :— There  is  a  staff  at  head-quarters  of  medical 
officers,  with  assistant?.  Every  army  corj>s  has  three  sani- 
tary detachments,  and  when  a  division  goes  into  action, 
one  of  these  set3  out  immediately.  On  an  average  —some 
being  greater  and  some  less — each  detachment  is  composed 
of  about  120  soldiers  to  carry  the  wounded,  and  16  order- 
lies, who  act  as  dressers  sometimes.  Half-a-dozen  waggons, 
with  stretchers  and  straw  inside,  accompany  it  to  the  field. 
As  well  as  its  own  sanitary  detachment,  a  division  can  have 
the  use  of  either  or  both  of  the  two  others  attached  to  the 
same  corps.  They  bring  in  any  wounded  man  who  can  be 
reached  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  Four  orderlies,  with  a 
stretcher,  proceed  to  the  ground,  one  of  them  baving  a  bag 
round  his  neck,  containing  tourniquets,  bandages,  plaister, 
and  other  appliances,  if  it  was  necessary  to  staunch  the 
wound  temporarily  before  removing  the  patient  to  the 
dressing-place,  where,  on  his  arrival,  if  immediate  treat- 
ment was  indispensible,  he  was  treated  on  the  spot  ;  if  not, 
he  was  removed  in  a  waggon  to  one  of  the  field  lazarettes, 
or  hospitals.  In  addition  to  the  above  arrangements,  every 
field  lazarette  has  the  use  of  ten  ambulance  carriages. 

»  • 

It  must  be  very  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
numbers  of  the  wounded  lately  either  round  Paris  or  on 
the  Loire.  The  condition  of  the  interior  of  Paris  is  still 
less  known,  and  the  contradictions  to  be  daily  met  with  in 
the  papers  only  illustrate  how  wide  the  guesses  are.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  the  numbers  have  been  very 
great ;  and  when  thousands  are  put  hors  de  combat,  there 
must  be  hundreds  whose  wounds  are  serious.  As  to  the 
food  supplies  of  Paris,  still  less  can  be  actually  known,  and 
we  shall  therefore  make  no  attempt  to  reconcile  the  oppos- 
ing statements,  for  we  place  no  confidence  in  any.  A  good 
many  editors  must  possess  strong  notions  as  to  the  gulli- 
bility of  their  readers,  seeing  the  exact  information  they 
profess  to  have  obtained  by  ballon  monte. 

* 

•  • 

The  Septuagenarian  Ricord  has  carried  high  the  banner 
of  the  Profession.  An  eye-witness  says,  that  in  the  sortie 
of  the  30th  ult.,  he  amazed  everybody  by  his  prolonged 
exertions  and  his  "  ubiquity.''  The  same  praise  may  be 
paid,  and  will  be,  to  many  others  of  our  confreres. 

* 

*  * 

Dr.  Heyfelder,  of  St.  Petersburgh,  has,  at  Nieuweid, 
160  German  wounded  under  his  care  in  huts  and  tents. 

* 

•  • 

While  so  many  are  rivalling  each  other  in  doing  good, 
it  is  idle  to  deny  that  the  Geneva  Convention  has  not  suc- 
ceeded so  well  as  was  expected,  and  the  outcry  for  its  re- 
vision will  probably  grow  louder  and  louder.  It  is  easy 
enough  now-a-days  to  declare  treaties  void.  Will  it  be  as 
easy  to  amend  the  one  effort  to  ameliorate  the  sufferings 
caused  by  war  ? 

•  * 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  numerous  deaths  of 
surgeons  who  are  freely  expending  their  lives  to  aid  the 
sick  and  wounded.  The  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Davis — 
le  bon  docttur  noir  as  the  poor  starving  peasants  called  him 


— is  but  an  incident  constantly  repeated,  and  of  which 
many  more  will  be  told. 

In  the  same  week  died  Dr.  Thomas  at  Sedan,  exhausted 
by  the  toil  to  which  he  had  given  himself  up. 

The  infamous  murder  of  Dr.  Debaudre  has  also  been 
chronicled  in  these  columns.  The  chief  physician  of  the 
Sedan  ambulances,  Dr.  Duplessy,  delivered  the  following 
address  over  his  grave  :— 

"Citizens. — A  youth  of  twenty-five  years— Dr.  Debaudre, 
of  the  International  Association,  bearing  our  inviolable  badge 
— whilst  fulfilling  a  medical  duty,  has  been  murdered  !  It  is 
our  painful  duty  to  bury  the  victim  of  this  infamous  action . 
What  a  cruel  irony  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  whom  tyrants  in- 
voke :  Thi3  victim  wa3  for  ever  ready  to  comfort,  to  heal, 
even  the  man  who  deliberately,  in  a  dastardly  manner,  has 
killed  him,  without  caring  for  the  signal  of  this  poor  physi- 
cian, who  was  waving  his  handkerchief,  without  looking  at  his 
pass  —without  taking  the  trouble  to  observe  our  badge  !  The 
murder-.r  has  fired  on  the  Red  Cross.  I  protest,  as  a  physi- 
cian, as  the  delegate  of  the  International  Red  I  iation 
of  Brussels,  against  this  barbarous  deed,  which  will  find  a 
painful  echo  in  every  heart.  Do  we  not  suffer  enough, 
then,  already— far  from  our  families,  far  from  our  friends, 
far  from  our  children?  Do  we  not  die  quickly  enough 
then — of  typhus,  of  infection,  of  hospital  gangrene,  as  is 
proved  by  our  lamented  colleague,  Thomas,  and  by  so  many 
others,  whose  martyrology  would  be  too  long  ?  Must  we 
whilst  fulfilling  our  duties  as  volunteers  of  benevolence,  whilst 
carrying  our  help  far  and  near,  have  to  fear  to  be  shot  as  are 
shot  wild  beasts  ?  If  the  Geneva  Convention  is  a  dead  letter 
let  it  be  told  openly  !  Then  we  shall  arm  ourselves — we  also, 
we  who  now  carry  the  weapon  which  heals  those  who  are 
wounded  by  weapons  !  It  would  ill  become  us  to  speak  of 
vengeance  over  a  grave,  for  we  are  men  of  peace,  and  already 
there  are  but  too  many  victims  in  this  dreadful  war,  against 
which  every  man  who  has  a  heart  protests.  We  hope  that 
justice  will  be  done.  Whoever  the  murderer  is,  he  will  have 
to  bear  the  penalty  of  a  crime  against  humanity.  His  con- 
science, if  it  be  accessible  to  remorse,  will  cry  out  to  him, 
'  Murderer,  your  bullet  ha3  struck  an  inoffensive  man ! 
Murderer,  you  have  taken  aim  against  a  neutral  !  Murderer, 
you  have  killed,  pointblank,  a  physician,  an  inviolable  man,  a 
benevolent  man,  who  was  without  means  of  defence,  whose 
mission  it  was  to  brave  death  in  order  to  bring  life  to  you  !' 
And  you,  unfortunate  colleague,  had  you  not  suffered  enough 
in  prison,  exile  for  a  sacred  cause,  under  a  cursed  govern- 
ment \  Was  it  our  destiny,  when  you  left  us,  full  of  life,  to 
meet  your  wife  in  tears,  near  your  corpse  bathed  in  blood  ! 
Farewell,  my  colleague  !     Farewell!  " 


The  Medical  Administration  of  the  Turkish 
Army. 

Doctors  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Medicine  for  the 
Army  are  divided  into  three  groups,  and  have   the   titles 
J  of  chief  doctor,  doctor,  aud  assistant  doctor  (m4dicins-en- 
chef,  mcdicins,  and  aide-mSdicins). 

Medicins-en-chef  form  two  classes,  with  the  rank  of 
Colonel  for  the  former,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  for  the 
latter. 

The  Medietas  form  three  classes,  the  first  having  the 
rank  of  Major,  the  second  that  of  Lieutenant-Major,  and 
the  third  that  of  Sub-Lieutenant-Major.  The  aides-medi- 
cin  have  the  rank  of  Captain. 

There  are  besides  two   classes  of   medical    inspectors 
having  the  rank  of  General  de  brigade  in  the  first  . 
and  of  Colonels  in  the  second,     Each  of  these  classes  con- 
sist of  three  members. 

Apothecaries  from  the  Imperial  School  of  Medicine  are 
divided  into  three  groups,  with  the  titles  of  Apothecary- 
in-chief,  Apothecary,  and  Assistant  Apothecary. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Apothecaries-in-chief: — 1st. 
Apothecaries-in-chief  of  the  first  class,  having  the  rank  of 
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Lieutenant-Colonel ;     2nd.    Apothecaries-in-chief  of   the 
second  class,  having  the  rank  of  Major. 

The  Apothecaries  are  divided  into  three  classes,  and 
have  respectively  the  ranks  of  Lieutenant-Major  ;  2nd, 
Sous-Lieutenant-Major ;  3rd.  Captain.  The  Assistant 
Apothecaries  have  the  rank  of  Lieutenant. 


Leicester. 
It  is  proposed  to  establish  an  hospital  for  small-pox  and 
scarlet  fever  at  Leicester,  as  these  diseases  are  not  admis- 
sible into  the  existing  institutions,  and  they  are  quite 
epidemic.  Scarlet  fever  is  said,  at  present,  to  be  prevalent 
in  a  very  malignant  form  ;  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  town  generally  is  described  as  very  bad. 


Detection  of  Methylated  Spirit. 
In  the  course  of  a  paper  recently  presented  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  London  by  Dr.  I.  Emerson  Reynolds, 
Analyst  to  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  an  easy  mode  of 
detecting  acetone,  is  described  as  resulting  from  some  re- 
searches "  on  a  new  class  of  colloid  bodies — mercuric  com- 
pounds of  certain  retones."  Acetone  being  invariably 
present  in  considerable  proportion  in  the  wood  spirit  of 
commerce,  the  reaction  below  described  becomes  virtually 
a  test  for  the  presence  of  pyroxilic  spirit  in  any  mixture. 
The  ordinary  "  methylated  spirit"  of  commerce  is  such  a 
mixture  with  pure  alcohol  ;  we  are,  therefore,  now  in  a 
position  to  detect  the  presence  of  this  methylated  spirit, 
by  means  of  the  following  characteristic  reactions  of  its 
invariable  constituent  acetone.  400  c.  c.  of  the  suspected 
spirit  are  to  be  placed  in  a  retort,  and  rapidly  distilled 
until  100  c.  c.  have  passed  over.  The  distillate  should  be 
diluted  with  its  own  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  the 
mixture  very  gently  warmed  with  addition  of  a  few  cubic 
centimetres  of  caustic  potash  solution.  On  cautious  addi- 
tion of  solution  of  mercuric  chloride,  the  mercuric  oxide 
at  first  thrown  down  is  quickly  redissolved,  if  acetone  be 
present.  Any  excess  of  the  mercury  salt  must  be  care- 
fully avoided,  as  a  white  insoluble  compound  is  then 
formed.  The  alkaline  liquid  containing  mercury,  must 
now  be  filtered  clear,  and  then  divided  into  two  portions. 
One  part  is  to  be  violently  boiled  for  some  time,  a  yel- 
lowish-white gelatinous  precipitate  will  suddenly  make 
its  appearance  if  the  resolution  of  oxide  of  mercury  in  the 
first  instance  was  due  to  the  presence  of  acetone.  In  the 
second  portion  dilute  acetic  acid,  when  added  in  slight 
excess,  should  produce  a  bulky  gelatinous  white  precipi- 
tate, containing,  when  carefully  washed  and  dried, 
between  78  and  79  per  cent,  of  mercury.  Though  acetic 
aldehyde  combines  with  mercury,  it  does  not  yield  a 
solution  possessing  the  above  character.  In  examining 
medicinal  tinctures  by  the  new  method,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  test  the  suspected  sample  against  a  specimen 
of  the  particular  kind  of  tincture  of  known  purity.  Cer- 
tain volatile  oils  extracted  by  spirit  from  plants  pass  over 
during  distillation,  of  course  tincturing,  and  by  their  action 
on  the  mercuric  oxide,  in  presence  of  caustic  alkali,  might 
mislead  an  inexperienced  operator.  Contrast  of  the  pure 
tincture  with  a  suspected  sample  gua  I  i  the  source 

of  error. 

Professor  Bloxam,  as  recorded  in  our  last  issue,  suc- 
ceeds the  late  lamented  Professor  Miller  iu  the  Chair  of 
Chemistry  at  King's  College. 


Persistent  Delusions  in  Small-Pox. 

An  interesting  case  communicated  by  Dr.  Mathew, 
appears  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette, 
of  the  occurrence  of  hallucinations  as  a  persistent  symptom 
of  small-pox. 

"During  the  primary  stage  of  eruption, the  patient,  asnot 
unusually  happens,  without  being  actually  delirious,  was 
troubled  with  delusions  of  various  kinds.  Outside  his 
hallucination,  the  patient  answered  all  questions  intelli- 
gently and  sensibly.  The  chief  "among  my  patient's  de- 
lusions was,  that  a  photographic  amateur,  who  had  pre- 
viously lodged  in  the  room  immediately  above  this,  had 
spent  a  whole  day  photographing  him  through  the  ceiling. 
Another  was,  that  a  sore  throat,  from  which  he  suffered, 
was  the  result  of  some  magnetic  machination  of  a  band  of 
spiritualists.  After  a  few  days  he  ceased  to  allude  to 
these  delusions  ;  the  disease  ran  through  its  regular  stages 
favourably,  and  in  due  time  he  became  perfectly  convale- 
scent. Then,  to  my  great  surprise,  on  my  chancing  to 
mention  his  early  fancies,  he  declared  that  it  would  be  his 
first  business  on  getting  out  of  doors,  to  hunt  up  the 
spiritualists  and  punish  the  photographer  Some  clays 
later,  when  able  to  sit  up,  he  acknowledged  that  he  might 
have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  former,  but  not  as  to  the 
latter,  though  he  could  not  explain  how  a  photograph  could 
be  taken  through  the  ceiling.  The  delusion  ultimately 
passed  away,  but  not  before  he  was  so  far  recovered  as  to 
be  able  to  walk  in  the  verandah.  He  must  have  been  very 
tired  at  the  time,  for  he  told  me,  that  having  failed  to  stop 
the  operation  by  covering  his  face  with  a  handkerchief,  lie 
wrote,  as  a  last  resource,  the  following  appeal  to  his  tor- 
mentor on  a  page  in  his  note-book,  and  held  it  up  for  the 
photographer's  perusal : — 

"  Will  you  please  understand  that  I  had  no  sleep  for 
forty-eight  hours,  and  very  little  nourishment ;  so  I  am 
unable  to  sustain  the  present  species  of  entertainment  for 
the  present." 


Brighton  Museum. 

The  valuable  museum  at  Brighton  is  being  utilised  by 
the  delivery  of  conversational  lectures  in  the  geological, 
entomological,  antiquarian,  economical,  and  sanitary  de- 
partments, The  object  is  to  explain  the  specimens,  and 
we  learn  from  the  Brighton  Examiner  that  the  plan  has 
been  well  carried  out  and  has  proved  very  attractive. 

The  Edinburgh  Female  Medicals. 

The  London  evening  newspapers  —the  most  interesting 
organ  of  its  party,  the  Globe—  writes  as  follows  on  this 
Bubject  : — 

"  The  students  attending  the  Surgeons' Hall  at  Edin- 
burgh who  wish  to  exclude  the  ladies  have,  at  length, 
dropped  rowdy  demonstrations  and  addressed  their  com- 
plaint in  sober  language  to  the  heads  of  the  college.    Their 

main  grievance  is  that  '  the  presence  of  women  at  the 
I  of  anatomy  and  surgery  and  in  the  dissecting-room 

of  .the  College,  give*  rise  to  yarious  feelings  which  tend 

to  distract  the  attention  of  the  students.'     This  is  quite  a 

lair  argument ;  and  had  it  been  properly  conveyed  at  the 

beginning  of  the  session,  we  have  Little  doubt  thai  an 

ments  would  have  been  adopted  for  the  instruction  of 

male  and  female  students  iu  separate  class-rooms.  But 
see  what  comes  of  rowdyism  !  Who  wdl  listen  to  tin' 
petitioners' invocation  of  'delicacy*  after  the  riot  of  the 

isth  of  November,    in   which  four  '  gentlemen  ' 
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arrested  as  ringleaders,  and  for  which  they  have  since 
done  penance  ]  With  -what  consistency  can  they  appeal 
to  the  '  sense  of  decorum '  after  their  disgraceful  conduct 
towards  the  lady  students  ?  If  any  one  in  those  '  mixed 
classes,'  of  which  the  petitioners  complain,  should  feel 
the  awkwardness  of  the  position,  it  should  be  the  lecturer 
himself.  But  that  functionary  makes  no  such  avowal  : 
nay,  rather,  he  thinks  the  presence  of  ladies  should  put 
'  gentlemen  '  on  the  point  of  honour  to  attend  to  nothing 
bat  the  purely  scientific  aspect  of  the  subject  in  hand. 
Mundis  omnia  munda!  Neither  ladies  nor  lecturers  are 
conscious  of  '  indelicacy '  or  '  breach  of  decorum.'  Can 
it  be  that  the  unruly  students  are  '  nice  '  only  upon 
Dean  Swift's  principle,  because  they  are  '  na~: 

Medical  Reform. 

Dr.  Rcmsey  has  written  a  letter  in  the  Journal  of  the 
British  Association,  which  has  been  answered  by  Dr. Waters, 
of  Chester,  who  was  furnished  with  proofs  for  the  purpose. 
Ditto  with  tbe  rejoinder.  Dr,  Waters,  with  all  his  advan- 
tage as  an  official  of  the  Association  is,  of  course,  just  no- 
where against  such  a  State  Mediciner  as  Rumsey,  who, 
however,  lets  off  the  Chairman  of  the  Direct  Representation 
Committee  very  easily.  The  Chairman  asserts  that  the 
votes  of  the  general  meetings  represent  the  Association. 
Everyone  knows  better,  and  we  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out  that  the  only  time  a  vote  was  fairly  taken  the  Chair- 
man and  his  Committee  were  thrown  overboard.  Rat  the 
next  day  the  wire-pullers  got  a  rider  odded  in  a  thinly  at- 
tended meeting  of  their  own  clique,  when  no  one  but 
those  whipped-up  for  the  occasion  dreamed  that  the  sub- 
ject would  be  resumed.  This  is  a  blot  on  the  whole  Asso- 
ciation which  suffered  itself  to  be  thus  degraded,  and  Dr. 
Rumsey  might  very  well  have  burnt  it  into  the  memory  of 
those  who  will  read  his  letters  when  they  pass  over  others. 

Dr.  Waters  took  offence  at  the  expression  of  "  trade- 
union  "  as  applied  to  the  Association.  Dr.  Rumsey  did 
not  apply  it  to  the  Association,  and  explains  this,  even 
calling  the  notion  a  "  monstrous "  one,  and  saying  he 
neither  holds  nor  has  even  intimated  it. 

What  a  queer  turn  for  the  controversy  to  take.  It  the 
Association  is  not  a  u  trade-union,"  and  if  it  does  not  ex- 
hibit "  trade-union  proclivities/'  will  Dr.  Waters  kindly 
tell  us  what  it  is  ?  and  what  "  proclivities  "  are  concealed 
under  its  striking  resemblance  to  a  weak  "trade-union  V 

The  Epizootic  at  the  Cattle  Show. 
The  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall  is  a  calamity  that  might  have  been,  to  some 
degree,  expected.  We  were  glad  to  note  the  active  mea- 
sures adopted  by  the  Privy  Councd,  and  we  hope  the  re- 
laxation of  the  restrictions  at  first  imposed  may  not  be 
followed  by  any  spread  of  the  disease.  The  relaxations  in 
question  seem  to  have  gone  no  further  than  is  reasonable  ; 
and  certainly  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
powers  with  which  the  Privy  Council  is  armed  should  be 
used  on  such  an  occasion.  With  the  disease  so  common 
in  London  dairies,  it  might  have  been  well  to  consider 
whether  no  means  could  have  been  adopted  to  prevent  the 
infection  being  conveyed  by  persons  connected  with  them 
likely  to  visit  the  show. 

Dr.  Russell  has  been  appointed  to  the  Chemical  Chair 
at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Leaving  St.  Mary's  for 
this  appointment,  he  thus  follows  the  career  of  the  late  Dr. 
Matthiessen,  whom  he  succeeded  at  St.  Mary's. 


Science  in  Liverpool. 
Aconference  of  gentleman  interested  in  scientific  education 
was  held  in  the  Royal  Institution,  Liverpool,  on  Tuesday, 
the  6th  inst.,  and  passed  unanimously  a  resolution  declar- 
ing the  advisability  of  establishing  a  Science  College  in 
that  town,  the  cost  of  which  was  estimated  at  about 
0.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  take  steps  with 
a  view  of  carrying  out  the  object. 


English  Medical  Students. 
From  the  returns  which  have  just  been  completed  for 
the  Government  Inspectors  of  Anatomical  Schools  in  the 
metropolis  and  in  the  provinces  it  appears  that  at  the 
eleven  recognised  hospitals  in  London  there  are  at  the 
present  time  1,324  gentlemen  pursuing  their  professional 
studies,  all  of  whom,  in  pursuance  of  the  regulations  of  the 
London  College  of  Surgeons  and  other  examining  bodies, 
have  passed  a  preliminary  examination  in  arts,  &c, and  many 
add  to  their  other  qualifications  "  B.A."  and  >:  M.A." 
Oxon.,  Cantab.,  Lond.,  &c  At  the  eight  recognized  pro- 
vincial schools  there  are  378  gentlemen  pursuing  their 
anatomical  studies,  making,  with  those  in  London,  a  total 
of  1,7<»2,  being  an  increase  over  the  corresponding  period 
last  year  of  141.  For  the  preliminary  examination  in  arts, 
&c,  for  the  diplomas  of  Fellowship  and  Membership  of 
the  London  College  of  Surgeons,  commencing  on  the  90th 
inst.,  and  which  is  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  there  are  already  360  candidates. 

A  Hint  for  Mr.  Mill  and  the  Small  Family 
Party. 

The  record  of  vital  statistics  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts for  the  past  year,  developes  some  interesting  facts- 
There  were  twice  as  many  American  marriages  as  foreign 
ones.  There  were  double  the  number  of  births  to  foreigners, 
that  there  were  to  natives.  In  Boston  the  proportion  was 
seven  births  to  the  former  and  three  to  the  latter.  It  is  not 
hard  we  think  to  tell  the  cause  for  this. 

The  Suggestions  of  the  Conference  of  Irish 
Licensing  Bodies. 
We  understand  that  these  suggestions,  which  we  printed 
at  length  in  our  last  issue  have  been   under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  and 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  College  of  Physicians.     The  Couu:il 
of  the  College  of  Surgeons  have  expressed  their  opinion 
that  a  measure  founded  on  the  suggested  principles  would 
not  be  likely  to  prove  satisfactory.     The  College  of  Phy- 
sicians, on  the  other  hand,  has  adopted  and  approved  of 
them. 


Diaries. 
The  appearance  of  diaries,  almanacs,  and  picket  books 
for  1S71,  reminds  us  how  soon  the  present  year  will  have 
passed  away,  and  brings  before  us  numerous  candidates  for 
favour  ;  for  professional  men  really  need  a  good  diary,  and 
it  is  time  to  choose.  We  have  been  using  this  year  L 
Medical  Diary,  and  have  been  so  satisfied  with  it,  that  we 
intend  to  employ  the  same  pocket  book  for  IS 7 1.  It  con- 
tains a  large  number  of  most  useful  memoranda  to  which 
any  practitioner  may  be  glad  to  turn.  One  of  our  col- 
leagues prefers  Letts's  Appointment  Diary,  as  it  provides 
an  hourly  arrangement  by  which  punctuality  is  ensured, 
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It  is  just  the  tiling  for  those  who  do  not  care  for  so  large  a 
pocket  book  as  the  medical  one,  or  do  not  wish  for  a 
regular  visiting  list,  but  to  keep  daily  appointments,  or 
lay  out  their  day's  work  beforehand.  For  carrying  instru- 
ments, Letts's  Instrument  "Wallet  is  most  useful,  and  com- 
bines the  Diary  with  it.  In  jone  of  Letts's  Medical  Diaries 
for  1871,  already  out,  we  observe  spaces .  for  a  Diagnostic 
Record,  that  in  some  cases  must  be  very  convenient.  Alto- 
gether, Messrs.  Letts,  Son  and  Co.,  seem  to  have  provided 
a  variety  that  cannot  fail  to  suit  every  professional  man. 


The  Irish  Unions  Apothecary. 

Three  new  candidates  have  taken  the  field  in  the  com- 
petition for  the  Irish  Apothecary  nest-egg,  viz.  :  —Dr. 
Moore,  Member  of  the  Court  of  Examiners,  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  and  Medical  Officer,  South  City  Dispensary ;  Dr. 
Henry  Fisher,  for  the  past  ten  years  Proprietor  and 
Manager  of  the  firm  of  McMahon  and  Co.,  Chemists, 
Limerick ;  and  Dr.  Wheeler,  of  Carrickmacross. 

Birminingham  Water. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  British  Association 
to  Birmingham,  Dr.  Hill  read  a  very  able  paper  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  waters  used  in  the  town.  The  Food 
Journal  says,  that  the  revelations  then  made  as  to  the 
qualities  of  the  shallow  well-waters  are  such  as  to  shock 
the  feelings  of  any  thoughtful  man.  The  table  is  too  long 
to  quote  in  full,  but  a  few  facts  from  it  will  suffice.  The 
total  solid  imparities  per  gallon  figure  in  enormous  amounts, 
such  as  256,  380,  and  even  507  grains  per  gallon  ;  while 
the  organic  contamination  runs  through  a  rising  scale  till 
it  reaches  the  almost  incredible  figure  of  48*16  grains  per 
gallon,  in  the  very  water  holding  507*92  grains  of  solid 
matter  in  each  gallon ! 


Health  of  Dublin. 

In  the  Dublin  Registration  District  the  births  registered 
during  the  week  ending  December  10th  amounted  to  137. 
The  average  number  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  years 
1864  to  1869  inclusive,  was  153. 

The  deaths  registered  daring  the  week  were  147.  The 
average  number  in  the  corresponding  week  of  the  previous 
six  years  was  161. 

Five  deaths  from  fever  were  registered,  viz.  : — 1  from 
typhoid,  and  4  from  simple  continued  fever. 

Five  deaths  resulted  from  whooping-cough  and  1  from 
measles. 

Scarlet  fever  caused  13  deaths,  6  of  which  occurred  in 
No.  4  South  City  District. 

Six  deaths  were  attributed  to  diarrhoea. 

Bronchitis  proved  fatal  in  33  instances,  and  pneumonia, 
or  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  7. 

Three  deaths  were  ascribed  to  apoplexy,  2  to  paralysis, 
and  1  to  epilepsy. 

Seven  children  died  from  convulsions. 

Four  deaths  were  referred  to  heart  disease. 

Three  deaths  were  attributed  to  liver  disease,  and  3  to 
kidney  disease. 

Eleven  deaths  resulted  from  phthisic,  or  pulmonary  con- 
sumption and  4  from  mesenteric  disease. 

Two  accidental  deaths — 1  from  fractures  and  1  from 
burns — were  registered. 


London  School  Board. 

The  Board  has  opened  its  work  in  a  manner  to  cheer 
every  one.  By  thirty-two  to  fourteen,  it  decided  that  the 
chairman  shall  have  no  salary.  Thus,  London  is  not  to 
make  a  great  job  of  education.  There  will  never  lack  men 
who  will  be  ready  to  take  so  honourable  a  post  even  if 
require  hard  work,  and  we  therefore  rejoice  that  there  is 
a  chance  for  disinterested  patriotism  open.  It  is  such  a 
fashion  to  cry  out  for  pay  that  honour  seems  likely  to  go 
a  begging.  What  nobler  thing  can  a  well  qualified  man, 
with  means  do,  than  give  his  time  to  his  country  ?  The 
next  business  was  the  election  of  a  chairman.  Lord  Law- 
rence was  elected,  and  his  administrative  abilities  and 
success  promise  well  for  the  choice.  We  congratulate  his 
lordship  on  obtaining  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-members 
of  the  Board,  and  on  accepting  the  post  without  a  salary. 


Railway  Accidents. 

Public  attention  has  been  so  engrossed  with  the  horrors  of 
the  war,  that  there  is  some  danger  that  the  numbers  of  rail- 
way accidents  may  not  be  so  closely  scrutinised  as  at  other 
times.  Not  only  the  several  terrible  ones  that  have  startled 
people  with  their  sudden  horror,  but  many  minor  ones  have 
lately  occurred,  and  will,  no  doubt,  crop  up  in  the  law 
courts  in  course  of  time. 

Why  is  not  the  block  system  absolutely  adopted  ?  Tt 
is  quite  certain  that  the  worst  accident  of  all  'could  not 
have  occurred  had  it  been  in  operation  on  that  line.  It  is 
time  to  indict  for  manslaughter  directors  who  refuse  to 
interfere  to  prevent  death  by  such  a  simple  regulation. 
To  convict  a  traffic  manager  and  a  chairman  of  a  company 
and  send  both  off  to  the  cells,  might  effect  what  remon- 
strance will  not. 

Explosions. 
Birmingham  has  seen  another  explosion.  The  General 
Hospital  has  presented  a  scene  that  can  only  be  equalled 
in  these  terrible  catastrophes,  or  in  those  brought  about  in 
war.  This  scene,  indeed  frankly  may  be  attributed  to 
war,  for  it  was  in  the  preparation  of  cartridges  it  took 
place.  Severe  burns  of  various  kinds  occurred — of  course, 
mostly  about  the  exposed  parts  of  the  body.  The  eyes 
were,  in  many  cases,  destroyed.  Falling  beams  caused 
fractures  and  other  injuries.  The  list  of  dead  is  probably 
not  yet  even  complete.  Of  course,  the  whole  staff  of 
the  hospital  rendered  every  assistance  possible  to  the 
helpless  sufferers.  Beds  had  to  be  placed  in  the  chapel, 
and  cases  nearly  convalescent  were  sent  away  to  makeToom 
for  the  sufferers. 

Pepsine. 
Messrs.  M'Master  and  Hodgson  have  introduced  a 
preparation  under  the  name  of  Vinum  Pepsina)  Porci, 
which  possesses  agreeable  qualities,  and  appears  well 
suited  for  general  use.  "We  have  also  examined  some  from 
the  laboratory  of  Messrs.  Bullock  and  Reynolds,  which  is 
of  very  fine  quality.  Pepsine  may  be  prepared  from  the 
stomach  of  various  animals,  but  the  Pepsina)  Porci  is  said 
to  be  five  times  stronger  than  that  made  by  Boudault. 
Since  tho  introduction  of  pepsine  into  Britain  by  Mr. 
Squire  in  1855,  it  has  held  its  place  in  medical  practice, 
and,  within  tho  last  few  years,  has  been  rather  extensively 
used. 
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The  favour  it  has  met  with  is  one  instance  out  of  many 
of  the  constructive  and  restorative  tendencies  of  the  medi- 
cine of  the  present  day. 

The  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic 
has  received  £1,000  from  "  W.  X." 

"  E.  G.  Y."  has  given  a  second  £1,000  to  the  Eoyal 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  and  ';  B,''  £500. 


"W.  E.  T."  has  given  a  second  £1,000  to  the  Westmin- 
ster Ophthalmic  Hospital. 


The  Children's  Hospital,  Birmingham,  becomes  enti- 
tled to  £300,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Evans. 

The  next  Quarterly  Examination  of  the  Eoyal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  the  10th, 
and  Tuesday,  the  24th  January,  1871,  at  Three  o'clock,  p.m. 


Alexis  St.  Martin,  the  Canadian  who  was  shot  through 
the  stomach,  and  upon  whom  Dr.  Beaumont  experimented, 
is  still  living  at  Dutonsville,  Vermont.  He  is  married  and 
has  a  family. 


The  poisonous  dose  of  hydrate  of  chloral  has  been 
accidentally  tested  recently  in  a  London  hospital,  A 
patient  received  in  mistake  1G0  grains  of  the  agent,  and 
recovered  with  little  other  effect  than  a  very  prolonged 
sleep. 


Sir  William  Fergcsson's  proposal  for  the  formation 
of  a  collection  of  surgical  instruments  and  appliances,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  to  be  added  to  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  has  been  submitted  to  the  Council  by 
the  President  and  approved. 

Dr.  Stein,  of  Dresden,  when  lecturing  lately  on  the 
preservation  of  food,  opened  a  tin  canister  of  meat  which 
had  been  preserved  by  him  by  Apert's  method  in  1861, 
and  the  meat,  on  examination,  was  found  to  be  as  fresh  as 
when  placed  in  the  canister  nineteen  years  ago. 


Mr.  Thomas  Thornton  has  bequeathed  £200  to  each 
of  the  following  institutions, — namely,  the  Asylum  for 
Idiots,  Earlswood ;  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital  ;  the  Eoyal 
Hospital  for  Incurables,  Putney  ;  the  Hospital  for  Diseases 
of  the  Chest,  Victoria  Park  ;  and  the  Brixton,  Streatham 
Hill,  &c,  Dispensary. 

Mr.  E.  Backhouse,  Mr.  Jame3  Hartley,  Mr.  G.  Spark, 
Messrs.  Backhouse  and  Co.,  Messrs.  Lambton  and  Co., 
Messrs.  Woods  and  Co.,  and  Messrs.  Wilson,  Bros.,  have 
each  given  £100  to  the  Sunderland  Infirmary  Building 
Fund,  and  thus  cleared  off  the  debt. 

The  Irish  Court  of  Bankruptcy  has  been  called  upon 
to  give  judgment  as  to  whether  a  dentist  making  sets  of 
artificial  teeth  for  his  own  patients  is  or  is  not  a  trader. 
The  question  arose  as  to  whether  a  dentist,  thus  managing 
his  business,  came  within  the  provisions  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  or  was  simply  an  insolvent. 


The  Court  delivered  an  elaborate  judgment  to  the  effect 
that  a  dental  surgeon,  under  the  circumstances,  is  a  trader, 
and  liable  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 


The  level  of  morality  and  decency,  to  which  a  certain 
class  of  the  American  Press  has  fallen  in  their  attitude 
towards  medical  swindling,  is  painfully  illustrated  by  an 
account  published  by  the  A  }'  •(•  Star,  of  the  gastro- 
nomic bribery  to  which  the  Yankee  editors  unblushingly 
confess.     One  of  the  fed  informs  us  that  : — 

"  The  renowned  Dr.  Helmbold  last  night  paid  a  felicitous 
compliment  to  the  agency  through  which  his  wonderful 
medicines  have  been  heralded  to  the  world,  by  giving  a 
dinner  to  the  Press.  Among3t  those  present  were  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  New  York  Standard;  Associated 
Press;  Press  Association;  Journal  of  Commerce ;  New 
York  Post;  Sunday  Herald;  Sunday  Gazette;  Boston 
Journal;  J:  (few  York   World;  Philadelphia 

Alia  California*;  Commercial  Athertuer; 
Chronicle;  Star,  and  others. 

"  The  dinner  was  worthy  of  the  man  who  can  afford  the 
luxury  of  a  six-in-hand  team,  and  who  has  palatial  resi- 
dences at  all  the  wateriug  places,  and  a  wiuter  palace  in 
New  York  City.  The  invincible  doctor  was  then  and  there 
put  in  the  field  as  the  candidate  of  the  press  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  it  was  stoutly  maintained  that  a  man  who  had 
the  brains  to  make  a  fortune  by  the  use  of  printers'  ink 
was  the  man  of  all  others  for  them  to  sustain.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  talk  about  generals  and  statesmen,  but  give 
us  the  man  who  can  invigorate  a  whole  nation  by  his 
bracing  medicines. 

"  After  brillian?^  speeches,  the  company  adjourned,  with 
three  cheers  for  Dr.  Helmbold,  and  with  the  hope  that  the 
strength  of  his  wonderful  Buchu  may  never  grow  le- 


LOXDON  EPIDEML  !& 


A  meeting  of  the  Association  of  Medical  Officers  of 
Health  was  held  at  the  Scottish  Corporation  Hall,  Crane 
court,  Fleet  street,  on  Saturday  the  17th  inst.,  at  7.30  p.m. 
Dr.  Stevenson  made  some  observations  on  the  "  Properties 
of  Chloralum."  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Aldis  read  a  short  paper  on 
"  Scarlet  Fever  for  Ten  Years  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George, 
Hanover  square.''  A  paper  entitled  "  The  Milk-Supply 
for  Towns,"  was  read  by  Prof.  John  Gaingee.  Dr.  Ballard 
read  "  Notes  of  a  Case  of  Pemphigus,  following  upon  in- 
oculation from  an  eruption  upon  Milch  Cows."' 

Eeferring  to  the  epidemics,  Mr.  Liddell  thought  that  it 
was  of  no  use  to  check  those  diseases  by  means  of  disin- 
fectants, as  long  as  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died 
were  allowed  to  remain  for  days  in  rooms  and  houses  in 
which  many  poor  people  had  to  live.  This  dangerous 
habit  was  often  practised.  There  were  at  present  several 
cases  of  small-pox  in  the  London  Hospital  among  persons 
who  were  first  taken  in  on  account  of  accidents.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  London  Hospital  Board  he  had  sug- 
gested that  there  should  be  also  in  readiness  a  shed  for 
the  reception  of  such  cases,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  that  suggestion  would  be  carried  out. — Dr.  Aldis 
stated  that  small-pox  was  extending  very  much  in  the  dis- 
trict with  which  he  was  connected,  namely,  St.  George's, 
Hanover-square.  He  thought  it  was  of  immense  import- 
ance that  some  energetic  steps  should  be  taken  to  provide 
for  the  reception  of  cases  of  this  shocking  disease  as  they 
occur  among  the  poor,  and  hoped  that  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession and  the  public  generally  would  quickly  see  to  it. — 
Dr.  Gibbon  considered  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Liddell 
respecting  the  permanent  erection  of  sheds  in  connection 
with  our  hospitals  very  valuable,  and  hoped  that  it  would 
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be  generally  put  into  practice.  Dr.  Aldis  read  a  paper  on 
"  Scarlet  Fever  for  Ten  years  in  the  Parish  of  St.  George, 
Hanover  square,"  with  the  view  of  creating  a  discussion 
on  the  subject  rather  than  advancing  anything  new  respect- 
ing it.  He  considered  that  every  district  should  have 
carriages  specially  fitted  up  for  the  conveyance  of  fever 
patients  to  the  hospitals,  and  that  the  authorities  should 
provide  the  people  with  full  facilities  for  disinfecting.  He 
believed  that  at  the  present  moment  much  sickness  was 
spread  through  fever  cases  being  carried  in  cabs  from  their 
homes  to  the  hospital.  Isolation  was  the  great  secret  for 
the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  either  small-pox  or  scar- 
latina. Dr.  Tripe  said  that  it  could  not  be  made  too  well 
known  that  isolation  could  be  very  effectually  accom- 
plished in  a  room.  The  system  of  isolation  in  a  room  he 
had  adopted  was  to  hang  sheets,  saturated  with  carbolic 
acid,  across  the  room,  and  he  found  it  to  be  a  very  good 
precaution. 

♦ 

SCOTLAND. 


literate. 


Edinburgh. — The  subject  of  mixed  classes  has  again 
been  raised  in  connection  with  a  memorial  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  by  sixty- 
six  students  attending  the  extra-academical  lecturers, 
requesting  his  influence  to  procure  the  removal  of  the 
following  grievances  :  — 

Firstly — That  several  of  the  lecturers  at  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  have  admitted  women  into  their  classes  without 
the  least  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  male 
students,  and,  as  now  appears,  directly  contrary  to  their 
desire. 

Secondly — That  the  presence  of  women  at  the  classes  of 
anatomy  and  surgery,  and  in  the  dissecting  room  of  the  Col- 
lege) gives  rise  to  various  feelings  which  tend  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  students  from  important  subjects  of  study7 

Thirdly — That  as  the  institution  of  mixed  classes  had  not 
been  detei-mined  upon  when  many  of  the  present  students 
attached  themselves  to  this  school  of  medicine,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  those  gentlemen  who  commenced  their  studies 
under  the  old  system  have  suffered  a  certain  breach  of  con- 
tract, inasmuch  as  a  new  element  has  been  introduced 
which  would  have  demanded  consideration  in  their  choice  of 
classes. 

Fourthly — That  the  presence  of  women  in  the  classes  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  has  produced  and  cherished  a 
feeling  of  discord  which  threatens  to  lead  to  very  serious  con- 
sequences. 

The  following  is  the  President's  reply  : — 

Gentlemen, — I  have  brought  your  petition  under  the 
notice  of  the  Hoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  have  been  in- 
structed to  reply  that  the  College  is  not  a  teaching  body,  and 
though  it  recognises,  and  is  interested  in  the  success  of,  all 
the  extra  academical  classes,  it  has  no  direct  control  over  them, 
and  is  not  responsible  for  the  decisions  of  the  lecturers. 

The  College,  therefore,  with  every  disposition  at  all  times 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  students  of  the  Medical  School 
of  ivlinburgh,  cannot  interfere  with  the  teachers  who  have 
adopted  mixed  classes  ;  it  can  only  indicate  that  the  proper 
quarter  to  which  the  petitioners  should  apply  is  the  Associa- 
tion of  Lecturers,  who  oscupy  the  premises  at  Surgeons' 
Hall,  and  are  merely  tenants  of  the  College. — I  am,  your 
obedient  servant,  James  D.  Gillespie,  M.D., 

President  It. CS.lv 
The  Royal  College  will  hold  a  special  meeting  on  an  early 
date  to  consider  a  motion,  proposed  by  Dr.  Andrew  Wood, 
condemnatory  of  medical  teaching  in  mixed  classes. 

The  prevalence  of  fever  in  Edinburgh  has  induced  the 
Town  Council  to  purchase  the  Canongate  old  Poor-house 
for  a  fever  hospital.  Fortunately,  little  or  no  alterations 
require  to  be  made  in  the  wards,  so  that  patients  will  be 
admitted  at  once.  Without  any  overcrowding,  12<» 
can  be  easily  accommodated.  The  want  of  accommodation 
in  the  University  Buildings,  especially  felt  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  Anatomy  and  Chemistry,  will  soon,  it  is  hoped! 
be  obviated.  The  sale  of  the  Infirmary  Buildings  to  the 
University  authorities,  though  not  formally  ratified,  may 
be  regarded  as  virtually  concluded.  The  purchase  price 
is  over  .£20,000. 


ST.  THOMAS'S    HOSPITAL    REPORTS.* 

The  first  article  in  this  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
W.  H.  Stone,  and  contains  a  short  but  interesting  account 
of  Old  St.  Thomas's  from  its  foundation,  in  the  year  1215, 
up  to  the  modern  days  of  the  Coopers,  Green,  Travers,  and 
South.  We  are  treated  to  some  of  the  formulae  of  the  old 
pharmacopoeia  of  the. hospital,  and  learn  how  the  aqua 
limacum  or  snail-water  might  be  economically  prepared 
for  hospital  use. 

Earthworms  enter  largely  into  this  water,  and  we  would 
commend  it  to  the  consideration  of  homoeopaths  as  likely 
to  prove  a  valuable  vermifuge  in  their  hands. 

Modern  St.  Thomas's  appears  to  great  advantage  in  Dr. 
Peacock's  able  remarks  on  the  different  kinds  of  Pul- 
monary Consumption.  Acute  constitutional  phthisis  is 
well  described,  and  then  illustrated  by  well  selected  cases. 
In  Case  I.  the  symptoms  appeared  first  on  May  14th,  and 
on  June  1st,  the  young  lady  died.  Both  lungs  were  found 
infiltrated  with  miliary  tubercles.  This  case  was  fatal  by 
by  apncea  ;  another  case  also  of  a  female,  aged  twenty-four, 
was  fatal  in  about  the  same  period  of  time  as  the  first,  from 
capillary  bronchitis,  and  both  lungs  contained  a  copious 
deposit  of  small  miliary  tubercles.  The  article  concludes 
with  valuable  practical  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  phthi- 
sis by  climate,  diet,  and  medicine.  Among  the  numerous 
other  contributions  to  the  volume  of  reports,  may  be 
mentioned  the  two  papers  of  Dr.  J.  S.  Bristowe,  the  first 
"  On  the  Mechanism  of  Articulate  Speech,"  the  other  "  On 
Disease  of  the  Skin,  due  to  the  Growth  of  Vegetable 
Parasites." 

Mr.  Barwell  contributes  an  essay  "  on  Infantile  Para- 
lysis "  and  draws  a  parallel  between  this  kind  of  para- 
lysis and  that  due  to  spinal  congestion.  The  points  of 
difference  are  pointed  out  between  infantile  paralysis  and 
the  paralysis  of  spinal  congestion  in  two  parallel  columns. 
Mr.  Barwell  has  met  with  good  success,  in  treating 
infantile  paralysis  by  the  injection  of  a  solution  of  strych- 
nine, having  frequently  injected  in  quite  young  children, 
in  fact  in  babies,  five  and  even  seven  half  minims  of 
strychnia  solution  of  which  each  half-minim  contains 
l-100th  of  a  grain  of  the  alkaloid.  In  several  cases  the  action 
of  the  strychnine  was  aided  by  the  use  of  the  constant 
current.  It  appears  that  if  a  few  fibrillao  can  be  got  to  re- 
spond to  the  current,  others  join  in,  and,  becoming  them- 
selves regenerated,  propagate  the  influence  still  further. 
Mr.  Barbell  is  strong  against  temporizing  and  delay  in 
these  cases  of  paralysis  in  children,  a  spontaneous  cure 
may  come,  but  if  it  does  not,  then  hopeless  lameness  may 
be  the  result  of  delay  and  inaction. 

Dr.  Clapton,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Action  of  Quinine," 
explains  the  curative  action  of  this  body  in  ague,  on  the 
highly  probable  hypothesis,  that  it  replaces  the  animal 
quinodine  which  has  been  destroyed  by  the  ague  poison  ; 
the  withdrawal  of  this  animal  quinodine  is  the  came  of 
the  ague,  and  not  its  substitution  by  BOme  materies  morbi 
generated  in  the  blood.  In  epilepsy,  quinine  has  been 
found  valuable  in  averting  the  lits,  given  during  the  period 
of  mental  aberration  and  "  fidgetiness"  which  may  precede 
the  epileptic  fit.  A  list  of  seventy  cases  is  given,  il  lust  rating 
the  treatment  of  epilepsy,  by  quinine,  arsenic,  and  bromide 
of  potassium. 

Among  the  surgical  contributions,  we  have  a  paper 
"On  Cases  of  Lumbar  Colotom.v "  by  Mr.  Allingham. 
The  results  attained  in    relieving    the  distress   and  pain 

attendant  on  cancerous  afleetfont'Of  the  rectum  seem  re- 
markably good,  lite  was  prolonged,  and  the  patients  were 
Lngly  grateful  lor  the  relief  afforded  by  the  operation. 

In  one  ease  where  the  operation  was  performed  for  a 
stricture  of  the  rectum,  the  patient  is  able  to  attend  to 
his  business,  and  Buffers  very  little   inconvenience  from 

•  St  Thomas's  Hospital   Report*    New  Series.    Vol.  I.  1870.    John 
Churchill  and  Sons. 
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the  artificial  anus  in  the  loin.  It  is  remarkable  that  in 
this  case  Xo.  5,  a  portion  of  the  gut,  apparently  sigmoid 
flexure,  of  the  length  of  five  inches,  came  away  as  a  slough 
from  the  wound. 

Mr.  Allingham's  paper  is  followed  by  one  by  Mr. 
Spencer  Wells  "  On  Operations  for  the  Cure  of  Vagiual 
Fistula3  "  ;  here  the  reader  has  much  8f  Mr.  Well's  valua- 
ble experience,  and  the  various  procedures  are  fully 
illustrated  by  well  executed  woodcuts. 

The  contribution  of  Dr.  Barnes  "  On  the  Pathology  of 
Effusions  of  Blood  in  the  Peritoneum,'  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  so-called  retro-uterine  hematocele,  is  a  most 
important  and  instructive  paper,  after  reading  which, 
much  light  may  be  gained  by  most  men  on  cases  that  may 
sometimes  have  rather  perplexed  them. 

The  very  excellent  and  practical  paper  by  Mr.  Carr 
Jackson  "  On  Lithotomy."  Mr.  Jackson  aims  at  safe  litho- 
tomy, rather  than  at  brilliant  style  of  operating,  he  pre- 
fers the  use  of  a  probe-pointed  knife  for  the  section  of  the 
prostate,  using  the  pointed  knife  only  for  the  first  inci- 
sion and  section  of  the  urethra  as  far  as  the  apex  of  the 
te.  Mr.  Jackson  uses  a  large  staff  with  bold  sweep- 
ing curve,  and  deeply  grooved  on  its  posterior  aspect. 

The  Suigical  Treatment  of  Diseases  of  the  Joints  is  ably 
dealt  with  by  Mr.  Sydney  Jones,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
furnishes  a  carefully  compiled  paper  "On  the  Temperature 
of  Shock  in  Surgical  Casea.*'     The  record  of  the  obstetric 
department  of  St.  Th  Dr.  Gervis,  and  also  those 

cf  the  medical  and  surgical  cases  entered  at  the  hospital, 
appear  to  be  prepared  with  great  labour  and  care.  Space 
permits  us  to  notice,  that  among  other  contributors  of  good 
work  to  this  really  excellent  volume,  are  found  Dr.  Car- 
penter, of  Croydon,  who  writes  "  On  the  Causation  of 
Epidemic  Disease."     Mr.  J.  Croft,  Dr.  L.  '.,  Mr. 

Rainey,  Mr.  West,  Dr.  Barker,  Dr.  F.  Churchill  and  Dr. 
Ord,  who  contribute   papers  ,;  on  Surgical,  Obstetrical, 
logical,  Chemical,  and  Medical  Sub" 

Mr.  Solly  and  Dr.  J.  Lockhart  Clarke,  give  a  very  com- 
plete account  of  "  a  Case  of  Locomotor  Ataxy."  The  post- 
mortem microscopical  appearance  in  the  cord,  being  des- 
cribed and  illustrated. 


(S  a  r  r  c  3  g  a  u  tr  c  n  t  c. 


•A    VAX     FOE     TRANSMISSION    OF    LUXAT: 

TO  THE    EDITOR   OF   THE    MEDICAL    PRESS    AND    CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — In  these  days  every  part  of  the  public  service  is  being 
critically  examined.  At  one  time,  a  defect  is  disco verei  in 
the  military  and  naval  systems  of  the  country,  and  the  heads 
of  these  departments  are  held  up  to  vituperation  and  all  sorts 
of  abuse  ;  at  another  time,  the  Civil  Service,  in  its  multiform 
parts,  i3  mentioned  as  requiring  reform  ;  and  in  this  sad 
country  we  are  accused  of  all  sorts  of  inconsistencies,  and 
told  at  one  time  that  religious  strife  is  the  cause  of  all  our 
woes,  and  at  another  that  political  contention  keeps  us  in  per- 
petual broils — thus  wasting  our  energies,  and  leading  us  to  neg- 
lect our  social  improvement.  I  believe  there  is  truth  in  both 
statements,  and  confess  that  I  think  almost  every  part  of  the 
public  service  in  Ireland  is  marred  in  efficiency  by  party  strife. 
Take  a  Board  of  Guardians — are  not  most  of  the  appointments 
made  from  a  purely  political  point  of  view.  A  schoolmaster, 
or  master,  or  clerk  to  a  workhouse  is  to  be  selected,  and  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  appointment  is  made  from  political 
bias,  and  not  from  the  merits  of  the  candidate  ;  and  so,  aho, 
with  reference  to  the  appointment  of  the  medical  officer  under 
the  Poor-law.  Even  here — where  it  is  so  important  a  proper 
choice  should  be  made  in  the  interests  of  the  sick  poor  —the 
man  goes  in  whose  political  sentiments  are  in  unison  with  the 
majority.  Xo  matter  how  distinguished  at  college,  no  matter 
ho'.v  intimate  his  knowledge  of  his  profession — all  this  is  noth- 
ing to  them;  but  it  is  everything  whether  he  goes  with  priest 
or  Orangeman  ! 

Every  abuse,  however,  is  not  due  to  political  and  social 
causes.  Sometimes  in  departments,  where  it  is  least  to  be  ex- 
pected, defects  are  found  to  exist,  and  remain  unredressed  (I 


think  partly  from  oversight).  I  am  certain  it  will  be  conceded 
that  a  manifest  and  grave  defect  exists  in  the  last  Act  relating 
to  lunatics  in  Ireland.  It  is  there  enacted  that  the  medical 
officer  of  any  dispensary  district  in  Ireland  shall  go,  examine, 
and  certify  before  two  magistrates  as  to  the  state  of  mind  of 
any  person  supposed  "to  be  of  unsound  mind  ;  and  thereupon 
the  deranged  person  (if  a  poor  person)  is  to  be  removed  in 
custody  of  the  police  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  of  the  County,  if 
the  friends  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  it.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision as  to  the  mode  of  transmission  of  the  lunatic,  and  here 
i3  the  great  defect. 

What  is  the  effect  as  the  law  now  stands  ?  A  pauper  luna- 
tic is  brought  before  magistrates,  probably  in  Petty  Sessions — 
the  medical  officer  attends,  examines,  and  certifies  ;  and  there 
and  then  the  constabulary  have  the  custody  of  the  patient, 
and  forthwith  are,  as  best  they  can,  obliged  to  have  him  con- 
veyed to  the  asylum.  The  police  axe  utterly  unsuited  to  such 
a  duty.  Xo  one  respects  that  force  more  than  I  do  ;  but  how 
can  a  couple  of  young  constables  know  how  to  treat  an  afflicted 
lunatic  or  a  violent  maniac  • 

I  have  seen  how  !  By  binding  the  hands  together,  then  the 
feet ;  then  strapping  the  poor  sufferers  on  the  top  of  an  out- 
side car,  if  not  quiet  enough  to  walk,  and  then  starting  off  a 
distance  of  twelve  or  twenty  miles  to  the  County  Asylum  ! 

is  proper?  Is  this  humane?  And  yet  the  constables 
do  the  best  they  can  in  fulfilling  a  painful  and  trying  duty. 
This  is  no  exaggeration.  I  have  seen  a  poor  lunatic  female 
strapped  on  an  open  car  in  the  manner  I  have  described — 
poorly  clad,  and  the  rain  falling  in  torrents,  and  hurried  away 
in  this  miserable  plight  to  the  asylum.  I  think  there  is  a 
remedy  for  this.  Let  each  asylum  in  Ireland  be  provided  With 
a  "  van,"  built  expressly  for  removal  of  lunatic  patients.  Let 
two  experienced  attendants  "or  asylum  servants  be  sent  out 
with  this  van  for  every  certified  lunatic  to  the  residence  of  the 
patient,  if  the  relatives  cannot  accompany  the  transmission, 
who,  on  receiving  the  medical  certificate  and  the  magistrates' 
order,  are  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  and  removal  of  the 
lunatic.  This  course  would  do  away  with  all  those  disgusting 
exhibitions  through  the  country  districts,  and  along  public 
roads  which  are  now  occasionally  witnessed  on  the  transmission 
of  pauper  lunatics — not  only  this,  but  it  would  avoid  the  cruel 
injuries  sometimes  unavoidably  inflicted  upon  the  wrists  of  the 
more  violent.  These  experienced  officials  should  be  well 
chosen  for  this  special  work,  and  should  go  out  provided  with 
all  the  safe  means  of  restraint,  such  as  a  straight-waistcoat, 
so  that  the  poor  afflicted  maniac  would  be  removed  to  hospital 
in  a  perfectly  safe  way. 

"  The  van"  should  have  no  side  windows,  but  should  be 
lighted  from 

I  have  spoken  to  several  medical  gentlemen  connected  with 
asylums  in  Ireland,  and  they  all  agreed  with  me  that  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  transmission  of  lunatics  is  very  objectionable. 
It  may,  by  some,  be  wondered  that  the  Government  Inspectors 
have  not  yet  recommended  a  change  in  the  law  such  as  I  have 
now  proposed  ;  but,  I  am  satisfied  their  not  having  done  so  is 
explained  by  the  probability  that  they  have  never  been  made 
aware  of  the  exposures,  indelicacies,  and  cruel  hardships  at- 
tending the  present  mode  of  removal  of  pauper  lunatics.  Xow 
that  Government  will  be  supplied  with  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  Church  Act,  and  have  intimated  their  intention  to 
apply  some  part  to  the  benefit  of  idiots  and  lunatics,  I  propose 
that  each  asylum  in  Ireland  be  supplied  out  of  these  or  other 
funds  with  a  covered  van,*  properly  constructed  and  properly 
officered,  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  this  letter. 
I  am  yours,  tea, 

William  Waugh  Leeper,  M.t>. 

Loughgall,  Dec. 


CAIRO  AS  A  WIXTER  CLIMATE. 

TO    THE   EDITOR   OF   THE   MEDICAL    PRESS    AND   CIBCCLAE. 

Sir,  — Mrs.  Appleton,  a  lady  whose  name  is  now  familiar  to 
many  of  us,  from  the  energy  she  has  shown  in  carrying  out 
her  plans  of  assisting  those  suffering  from  chest  diseases  to 
winter  in  Cairo,  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following  description 
of  her  location  there,  which  may  prove  interesting  to  some  of 
your  readers  :  — 

"  New  Hotel,  Cairo. 

••  November  -25th,   IS 70. 

"  I  arrived  here  safely  on  the  16th,  and  found  everything 
very  satisfactory.     The  rooms  large,  well  furnished,  and  fitted 

*  Hired  horses  are  aJwavs  to  be  had. 
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with  grates  ;  the  tabic  good,  and  the  servants  Europeans  and 
attentive.  The  weather  is  like  June  in  England  ;  the  roads 
are  good,  and  well  shaded  with  trees.  We  had  a  very 
comfortable  journey  hitherto,  vid  Liverpool,  for  which  we  paid 
£16  16s.  The  rail  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo  is  £1  Is.  Those 
Avith  me  are  already  much  better,  and  seemed  charmed  with 
the  result ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  winter  you  now,  no 
doubt,  have  at  home,  it  is  a  subject  for  thankfulness  that  in- 
valids can  find  such  winter  quarters  as  these.  The  bath  rooms 
are  beautifully  arranged,  and  everything  is  very  clean — a 
great  attraction  in  this  country." 

It  seems  to  me  that  very  few  winter  resorts  could  prove 
so  agreeable  to  invalids  as  Cairo.  I  know  Malaga  and  Spain 
well ;  but  the  climate  of  Cairo  is  far  better  in  bronchitis  than 
Spain  is  or  France.  In  asthma  and  in  incipient  consumption, 
too,  it  is  an  excellent  resort. 

I  am,  &c, 
Charles  K.  Drysdale,  M.D., 
Physician  to  North  London  Hospital  for  Consumption. 


THE    CONTAGIOUS   DISEASES    PREVENTION   ACT. 

TO   THE  EDITOR   OF  THE   MEDICAL  TRESS   AND   CIRCULAR. 

Sir, — Disclaiming  any  present  intention  of  discussing  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Prevention 
Act,  I  would  request  space  in  your  columns  for  the  considera- 
tion of  some  difficulties  and  objections  which  I  think  present 
themselves  in  carrying  into  effect  the  views  and  measures 
which  some  of  the  opponents  of  that  Act  propose  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it. 

Desiring  not  only  to  get  rid  «f  this  enactment,  in  their 
opinion  so  objectionable,  but  also  hoping  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  an  evil  which  continues  to  exist  in  defiance  of  all  checks 
and  remedies,  religious,  moral,  or  social,  as  at  present  ad- 
ministered  ;  they  propose  to  supplement  if  not  to  supersede 
them  by  two  very  comprehensive  expedients:  (1)  Universal 
marriage,  with  limitation  of  the  number  of  children  to  two  ; 
(2)  Increased  facilities  for  divorce. 

The  first  of  these  must  have  its  necessity  and  justification 
in  the  supposition  that  all,  or  at  least  the  vast  majority  of, 
men  are  under  the  yoke  of  an  imperative  and  inexorable  law 
of  incontinence,  the  behests  of  which  they  are  unable  to  resist. 
If  resistance  be  out  of  the  question,  an  immediate  or  early 
satisfaction  of  sexual  appetite  in  a  quasi  lawful,  and  regular 
manner,  plainly  affords  the  only  escape  from  the  evils  of  un- 
regulated and  unlawful  incontinence.  In  order,  however, 
adequately  to  suit  the  remedy  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
it  is  necessary  that  we  should  keep  in  view  the  period  when 
that  appetite  awakes  and  becomes  imperative.  In  many  males 
(for  I  confine  my  remarks  to  -my  own  sex)  sexual  passion, 
oven  without  undue  stimulation,  discloses  itself  at  13  or  14 
years  of  age  ;  in  a  still  greater  number  at  15  or  16  ;  and  in 
most  healthy  males  it  is  in  full  activity  at  the  age  of  18.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  24  or  25  it  is  generally  more  impor- 
tunate than  at  any  subsequent  period,  so  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  contain  till  25,  he  would  bo  able  fully  to 
master  the  passion  afterwards.  Now,  if  the  existence  and 
predominance  of  sexual  craving  is  to  be  the  one  determining 
condition  aud  reason  for  marriage,  all  men  should  many  at  1 8 
years  of  age,  if  not  sooner,  for  discretion  is  then  weak,  and 
passion  is  strong.  The  advocates  of  marriage,  so  conditioned, 
may  be  ready  and  able  to  obviate  the  objections  social, 
domestic,  economic,  and  even  moral  to  which  it  is  obnoxious  ; 
but  to  me  they  appear  insuperable. 

It  is  true  they  propose  to  obviate  one,  and  I  think  by  no 
means  the  greatest  of  these  (objections,  by  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  children  to  two.  Such  a  restriction,  however,  appears 
to  me  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  presumed  necessity  which 
has  compelled  the  marriage.  If  it  be  true  that  under  the 
existing  relations  between  the  sexes,  the  great  majority  of 
linn  and  buys  will  rush  into  the  unlawful  gratification  of 
I  appetite,  regardless  of  the  checks  interposed  by  religion, 
morals,  prudence,  and  duo  regard  for  character  and  health, 
can  we  expect,  when  la  condescension  to  such  frailty,  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  lawful  gratification  of  that  appetite,  that 
beers  conjugal  discretion  will  limit  conjugal  indulgence  1 
1  have  a  very  high  opinion  indeed  of  tho  bcuclicial  change 


in  feelings  and  habits  which  well-assorted  matrimony  is 
capable  of  producing,  but  I  do  not  expect  it  to  work  such  a 
moral  and  physical  miracle  as  this  would  imply,  though  rating 
a  man's  powers  of  self-restraint  more  highly  than  the  advo- 
cates of  universal  marriage  do. 

We  have,  indeed,  heard  of  certain  unnatural  precautions, 
which  render  conjugal  indulgence  consistent  with  the  defeat 
of  its  natural  results  ;  but  as  I  do  not  believe  they  have  found 
advocates  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  merely  glance  at 
and  pass  them  by. 

As  the  dreadful  effects  of  prostitution,  and  of  its  attendant 
disease  on  our  soldiers,  have  forcibly  arrested  and  excited  both 
official  and  public  attention,  the  necessity  of  universal  mar- 
riage for  their  safety,  and  tho  protection  of  the  victims  or 
partners  of  their  vicious  indulgence,  has  been  more  vehemently 
urged  than  on  behalf  of  others.  Instead  of  an  army  of  celi- 
bates, we  are  to  have  an  army  of  married  men.  Are  we,  then, 
to  refuse  to  enlist  bachelors  ?  or  are  the  functions  of  tho 
minister  of  religion,  or  of  the  registrar,  to  be  made  necessary 
adjuncts  to  those  of  the  recruiting  sergeant  ?  Where  shall 
we  find  women  who  would  worthily  fulfil  the  duties  of  married 
life,  and  also  be  willing  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  too  many  of 
those  who  can  be  induced  to  enlist  ? 

But  all  other  difficulties,  and  I  might  enumerate  many 
more,  fade  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with  those  inter- 
posed by  financial  considerations.  The  constant  society  of  the 
wife  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  for  the  incontinent  soldier, 
if  we  are  to  obtain  the  benefits  expected  from  h's  marriage 
and  escape  the  evils  of  illicit  intercourse.  Deprived  of  that 
society  for  even  a  short  time,  he  will  have  understood  that 
self-restraint  is  not  expected  from  him  and  therefore,  self- 
indulgence  is  scarcely  criminal.  Whether  on  home  or  foreign 
service  the  wife  must  accompany  her  husband,  or  we  may  ex- 
pect him  to  realize  the  picture  drawn  by  the  satirist — "  Vene- 
rem  incertam  rapiens  more  ferarum."  But  will  the  nation 
be  willing,  if  able,  to  meet  the  enormously  increased  expense 
of  barrack  and  transport  accommodation  thus  rendered  neces- 
sary ?  One  or  ten  thousand  soldiers,  with  as  many  wives,  and 
some  hundreds  or  thousands  of  children,  which  may  not  bo 
left  behind,  unless  baby-farming  be  extensively  adopted,  ne- 
cessarily under  Government  supervision,  if  we  are  to  escape 
the  horrors  that  would  otherwise  attend  it.  Again,  what 
would  be  the  fate  of  such  a  lumbering  and  unwieldy  host 
under  the  exigencies  and  vicissitudes  of  active  service  ?  I 
think  when  the  advocates  of  a  married  army  take  into  calm 
consideration  these  and  other  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of 
their  scheme,  they  will  find  them  to  be  insurmountable. 

The  second  ingredient  in  the  panacea  for  the  removal  of 
prostitution  is,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  more  objectionable 
than  even  the  first.  Facilities  for  divorce  exist  pretty  ex- 
tensively in  other  countries,  with  results  of  which  we  have 
heard  and  still  hear ;  but  amongst  those  results  I  have  not 
noticed  the  abolition  of  regular  professed  prostitution. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  an  indulgence  to  human  frailty,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  those  who  believe  we  have  to  choose  between  uni- 
versal incontinence  and  universal  matrimony,  contracted 
mainly  at  the  dictates  of  appetite,  it  would  no  doubt  be  a 
necessary  addendum  to  the  latter,  followed,  as  it  surely  would 
be,  by  frequent  alienation  and  mutual  disgust  resulting  from 
satiety,  caprice,  incompatibility  of  temper,  and  many  other 
causes,  any  or  all  of  which  would,  in  consonance  with  the 
original  reason  for  wedlock,  require  to  be  consulted  and  yielded 
to.  I  confess  it  brings  to  my  memory  tho  tinker's  invitation 
to  his  doxy  in  Barn's  "Jolly  Beggars"  : — 

' '  This  hour  we  meet,  in  rapture  sweet, 

WV  mutual  love  and  a'  that; 
But  for  how  lang  the  flee  may  ■tang 

Let  inclination  law  that." 

If  matrimony,  restrained  .or  restricted  as  to  tho  number  of 
children,  may  be  called  matnmor.ium  strictum — matrimony, 
relaxed  by  increased  facilities  for  divorce  in  Compliance  with 
"  the  law  of  inclination,"  may  bo  called  matritnoniutn  laxum. 
I  havo  already  expressed  my  doubts  whether  it  would  lrsson 
prostitution  co  no)tii>v,  and  as  I  foe]  sure  neither  the  morals 
nor  even  tho  health  of  society  would  be  benefited  by  tho  sub- 
stitution of  the  one  for  the  other,  even  were  such  substitution 
possible,  I  am  equally  sure  society  would  not  sauction  the 
exchange. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

John  Elliott,  A.M.,  M.B. 
Watcrford,  Dec.  9, 1870. 
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FRANCIS  TAYLOR,  Esq.,  of  Rornsey,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A. 

Francis  Taylor  was  born  at  Hull,  on  July  25th,  1811, 
and,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  came  to  London  to  be  appren- 
ticed to  a  medical  practitioner,  and  to  finish  his  course  of 
study  by  "  walking  "  one  of  the  hospitals.  He  attended 
L'niversity  College  and  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  highly,  and  obtained  gold  medals  in 
the  classes  of  Materia  Medica  and  the  Principles  and  Prac- 
tice of  Medicine.  Having  completed  his  studies,  merely 
for  recreation  and  a  change  of  scene,  he  took  the  post  of 
assistant  to  Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Beddome,  of  Romsey, 
Hampshire.  Francis  Taylor  came  out  as  a  new  light 
in  Romsey  ;  established  a  Scientific  and  Literary  Society  ; 
was  himself  the  centre  of  it,  organised  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion ;  delivered  very  valuable  courses  of  lectures  on  chem- 
istry and  physics,  illustrated  by  numerous  experiments 
performed  with  his  own  admirable  apparatus.  He  shortly 
married  Miss  Brounger,  Mr.  Beddonie's  step-daughter,  and 
it  was  no  doubt  this  event,  in  conjunction  with  his  becom- 
ing Mr.  Beddome's  partner,  which  occasioned  his  stay  in 
Romsey.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Corporation,  an 
Alderman,  several  times  Mayor  of  the  Borough,  and  was 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
borough.  In  all  town  matters  his  advice  was  sought 
eagerly.  He  took  a  foremost  part  in  restoring  the  Abbey 
Church,  and  completed  the  last  step  by  fixing  the  cross. 
"We  may  here  observe  that  as  an  inventor,  he  first  made 
india-rubber  tubes  for  infants'  feeding  bottles,  turned  with 
his  own  hand  a  boxwood  shield  for  a  cracked  and  lacerated 
breast,  and  afterwards  had  this  simple  yet  invaluable  in- 
strument made  in  glass,  and  fitted  with  the  india-rubber 
tube.  As  a  surgeon  he  was  remarkably  skilful,  sympa- 
thetic, and  successful.  His  manner  at  once  inspired  confi- 
dence, and  he  was  always  firm  in  resolutions  and  earnest 
in  his  undertakings.  He  was  never  so  happy  as  when 
engaged  in  toiling  for  the  well-being  of  his  mankind,  and, 
relieving  poor  suffering  humanity.  He  died  on  Friday, 
Nov.  18th,  the  cause  of  death  being  heart-disease,  and 
he  was  buried  in  Romsey  cemetery  on  the  25th,  a  week 
after  his  decease.  He  worked  to  the  last,  and  his  great 
exertions  in  past  years  perhaps  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
disease  which  terminated  his  mortal  career.  He  lived  and 
died  a  Christian  without  doubt  or  fear,  and  of  him  it  may 
be  fairly  said,  that  he  died  as  a  good  man  should  die  "  at 
his  post." 
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sian  knapsack  weighs  about  twenty-three  pounds,  and  amon  g 
other  things  contains  a  case  of  blacking  for  dying  the  mous- 
tache when  in  review  order  I— Globe. 

Aid  to  the  Sick  and  Wounded. — Several  large  cases  of 
splints,  bandages,  field  tourniquets,  amputating  and  other 
instruments,  supplies  of  chloroform,  morphia,  &c,  with  every 
modern  appliance  in  medicine  and  surgery,  have  been  recently 
dispatched  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  force  under  the  orders 
of  General  Garibaldi.  The  cost  was  defrayed  through  the 
impartial  humanity  of  the  National  Aid  Society.  The  stores 
&c,  were  selected  under  the  personal  supervision  of  Dr.  PL 
Scotr,  Professor  Partridge,  and  Mr.  Henry  Spicer,  and  are 
being  conveyed  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  latter  gentleman 
to  the  scene  where  there  is  urgent  need  of  such  alleviations  to 
human  suffering.  A  large  box  of  hospital  clothing,  linen,  &c, 
was  added  by  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Chambers. 

Pauperism. — The  army  of  London  paupers  seem3  at  length 
to  be  diminishing  when  season  is  compared  with  season.  A 
slight  turn  for  the  better  commenced  nine  or  ten  weeks  ago, 
and  the  divergence  between  this  autumn  and  the  last  became 
more  marked  with  the  advance  of  the  quarter.  On  the  first 
week  of  October  there  was  a  decrease  of  one  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  corresponding  week  of  1869  ;  on  the  first  week 
of  the  present  month  the  decrease  had  risen  to  five  per  cent. 
We  may  feel  the  greater  hope  of  the  continuance  of  this  satis- 
factory change,  because  the  following  figures,  which  are 
abstracted  from  Mr.  Goschen's  weekly  tables,  show  that  it  ha3 
been  steadily  progressive  hitherto  -  — 

Number  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Paupers  (exclusive  of  lunatics 
in  asylums  and  vagrants)  relieved  in  the  metropolis  during 
the  ten  weeks  ended  with  the  first  week  of  December, 
'.  respectively. 

18Bq  Decrease 

in  1870. 

2,407 

2,511 

6,313 
7,493 


0: 


First   Week, 
Second     ,,         ,, 
Third       „         ,, 
Fourth     ,,         ,, 
Fifth        „ 
First  Week,  Nov. 
Second    ,,         ,, 
Third       ,, 
Fourth    ,,  ,, 

First  Week,  Dec. 


131,200 
132,537 
133,751 
135,251 
137,413 

139,969 


The  Modern  Russian  Soldiers  must  be  a  Jack-of-all  trades  if 
half  the  stories  about  him  are  true.  Thus  we  learn  that  in 
Russia  boots  are  issued  in  the  piece,  and  made  up  by  the 
soldier  himself.  The  whole  Russian  army  consists,  therefore, 
of  cobblers,  and  we  believe  that  among  them  are  to  be  found 
many  excellent  bootmakers.  The  idea  of  a  Russian  soldier 
employing  a  tradesman  to  make  his  boots  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, as  his  small  pay  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together.  Apropos  of  this,  we  may  mention  that  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  Russian  battery  of  artillery  receives 
about  three-halfpence  per  day  per  man  to  provide  all  food,  with 
the  exception  of  flour  and  cabbages.  The  Russian  soldier  grows 
his  own  cabbages,  and  this  excellent  vegetable  forms  a  large 
portion  of  his  diet.  His  dinner  consists  of  a  thick  soup,  made 
ot  a  little  meat  and  quantities  of  cabbage  and  black  bread. 
Many  English  soldiers  know  nothing  of  the  miserable  pay, 
diet,  and  equipment  in  foreign  armies.  A  modern  English 
soldier  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  millionaire.  He  is  weli 
paid  and  clothed,  has  not  to  make  his  own  boots,  and  gets 
three  good  meals  a  day.  The  uniform  of  a  Russian  soldier 
does  not  belong  to  him  until  it  has  been  in  use  for  two  years. 
When  he  goes  on  parade  he  must  don  his  new  clothes,  which 
belong  to  the  Government  ;  but  when  off  parade  he  must  wear 
his  two-year  old  clothes,  which  belong  to  himself.    The  Rus- 


-  -  12 

-  -  127,533 

-  -  131,186 

-  -  133,711 

-  -  136,182 

-  -  133,23-3 

-  -  139,923 

-  -  142,436 

-  -  14 

-  -  147,467 

Whether  the  decline  may  be  due  to  a  greater  demand  for 
labour  than  iu  1869,  or  to  a  more  wholesome  administration  of 
relief  by  the  guardians,  there  is  nothing  before  us.to  prove. 
Probably  both  factors  have  been  combined  in  the  production 
of  the  result.  The  change,  cheerful  though  it  be,  nevertheless 
leaves  about  one  in  twenty  of  the  metropolitan  population  on 
the  pauper  r«lief  lists,  if  the  vagrants  and  lunatics  in  asylums 
are  counted  in. — Pall  Mall  0 

Contagious  Diseases. — The  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  Com- 
mission met  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  at  13  Great  George 
street.  The  Commissioners  present  in  the  course  of  the  two 
days  were — The  Right  Hon.  W.  N.  Massey  (Chairman),  the 
Right  Hon.  Viscount  Hardinge,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  S.  Paking- 
ton,  Bart,  M.P.,  Right  Hon.  Lieut.  General  Peel,  Sir  J.  S. 
Trelawney,  Bart.,  M.  P.,  Vice  Admiral  R.  Collinson,  Charles 
Buxton,  Esq..  MP.,  A.  J.  Mundella,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Peter  Ry- 
lands,  Esq.,  M.P.  ,the  Rev.  Canon  Gregory,  the  Rev.  J.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  the  Rev.  J.  Hannah,  J.  H.  Bridges,  Esq.,  M.D., 
G.  E.  Paget,  Esq.,  M.  D.,  Holmes  Coote,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.,  G. 
Campbell,  Esq.,  G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq.,  Mr.  R.  Applegarth, 
and  J.  Anstey,  secretary. 
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On  the  Air  in  Workshops. 

The  Bowdo&K  Sdentijie  Review  contains  an  article  from  Dr. 
Sigerson,  in  which  he  says  of  the  air  of  iron  works  : 

Although  a  quantity  of  this  iron,  carbon  and  ash  must  daily 
pass  in  and  out  of  the  lungs,  and  besides,  although  a  certain 
percentage  must  remain  in  them  (as  shown  by  Pouchet's  dis- 
sections and  Professor  Tyndall's  experiments),  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  healthier  body  of  men  than  those  who  work  in  such 
factories,  Dr.  Sigerson  observed  one  exception,  a  young  man 
whose  lungs  were  weak,  and  who  had  suffered  from  blood  spit- 
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ting,  with  cough,  contracted  in  an  American  foundry,  where 
the  heat  was  excessive.  He  inquired  whether  the  atmosphere 
heavy  with  dust  did  not  affect  him  injuriously.  The  artisan 
replied  in  the  negative  ;  he  said  that  he  found  himself  well  in 
it,  his  cough  came  on  at  home  on  rising  and  lying  down. 
These  facts  seem  to  indicate  that  the  carbon  poured  into  the 
air  of  cities  from  gaslights  and  fires  may  not  have  so  injurious 
an  effect  as  sometimes  fancied. 

In  the  air  of  a  shirt  factory,  fine  threads  and  fragments  of 
cotton  and  linen  were  found,  with  a  few  ova  which  were  trans- 
lucent.    In  this  factory  the  girls  had  become  snuff-takers. 

In  the  air  of  an  oatmeal  mill,  fibres  were  seen  present  in 
unexpected  numbers,  together  with  minute  fragments  of  the 
hull,  and  a  few  starch  granules.  Some  spores  and  acari  were 
detected.  Near  a  threshing  mill  some  smut  balls  were  found 
in  the  air. 

The  air  of  flax  mills  was  found  to  be  especially  deleterious. 
Fine  particles  of  the  flax,  together  with  pointed  particles  of  the 
hard  bristly  wood  tissue,  so  that  direct  injury  was  done  to  the 
lungs  by  these,  and  concretions  formed  by  the  filaments.  The 
mill  people  were  great  sufferers. 

The  air  of  printing  offices  contains  minute  particles  of 
metal,  particularly  antimony.  Dust  taken  from  a  rafter 
eleven  feet  above  the  floor  of  a  printing  office  was  analyzed  by 
Professor  Sullivan,  and  found  to  contain  antimony  but  no 
lead. 

The  air  of  a  hair- dressing  room  contained  scales  and  minute 
hairs.  In  rooms  where  the  machine  brush  is  used,  the  amount 
is  increased. 

The  air  of  the  dissecting  room  contained  fragments  and 
fibres  with  the  mark  of  the  dissecting  knife  upon  them  ! 
They  were  fibrils  of  muscles,  yellow  and  white  fibrous  tissue, 
some  cells,  scales  and  corpuscles.  The  air  of  stables  was 
found  to  contain  moth  scales,  a  few  spores,  hairs  and  frag- 
ments tinged  blood-red. 

Tobacco  smoke,  examined  by  the  microscope,  was  seen  to 
hold  little  globules  of  nicotine  twirling  and  flitting  about  in  it. 
The  statement  is  made  by  Dr.  S.  that  "some  remained  on  the 
walls  of  the  mouth  ;  when  the  smoke  is  breathed  (by  novices) 
more  globules  are  retained  in  the  lungs,  and  nausea  and  ill- 
ness supervene.  These  globules,  if  found  in  the  air  distributed 
by  a  tobacco  smoker,  might  be  taken  for  germs." 

The  air  of  the  rooms  of  "  tea-tasters"  was  examined,  but 
no  report  is  given.  An  interesting  observation,  however,  in 
regard  to  the  avocation  of  the  tea-taster  will  be  quite  new  to 
our  readers.  The  tea-taster  has  to  take  a  sip  with  a  quick  in- 
halation, and  thus  a  small  shower  of  fine  tea-drops  enters  the 
lungs.  On  examination  of  such  tea-drops,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tissue  from  the  leaves  was  found,  which  might  aid 
to  tease  the  lungs.  But  the  real  agents  of  mischief  were 
numerous  little  drops  of  essential  oil,  very  plentiful  in  Assam 
tea,  which  was  particularly  severe  on  the  tea-tasters.  Nausea, 
derangements  (or  as  Dr.  S.  says,  dis-arrangements)  of  the 
nerves  and  sometimes  syncope  afflicted  them. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium  in  Pulmonary  Affections. 

Dr.  G.  Mazza  ("Ann.  Univers.,"  p.  592,  1869)  has  found 
the  cyanide  preferable  to  hydrocyanic  acid  on  account  of  the 
great  volatility  of  the  acid,  and  its  consequent  variability  in 
strength.  He  describes  it  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in  many  forms 
of  lung  disease,  but  especially  valuable  in  tuberculosis.  In 
order  to  combat  the  sleeplessness  due  to  the  harassing  cough, 
he  combines  the  cyanide  with  small  doses  of  morphia.  In 
the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  he  has  frequently  seen  complete 
recovery,  and  when  more  advanced  a  mitigation  of  the  symp- 
toms is  apparent. 

♦ 

NOTICES     TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

■9"  Correspondents  requiring  a  reply  in  tins  column,  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  make  use  of  a  dlttinctivi  signal  u,-.  or  initials,  and 
avoid  the  practice  of  signing  themselves  "  Header,"  "  .Subscriber," 
"Old  Subscriber,"  &c.  Uut  of  thousands  of  such  persons  it  may  cause 
enquiries  so  signed,  on  very  various  subjects  much  confusion. 

Dr.  L.  Wanokord. — We  regret  we  cannot  insert  the  Letter  of  our  es- 
teemed correspondent.  The  subject  was  closed  somo  few  weeks  since, 
and  space  forbids  us  to  re-open  a  question  that  lias  been  already  so  well 
and  ably  discussed. 

BOARDS  OF  GUARDIANS. 

Sinck  our  last  issue,  we  Have  been  favoured  with  an  o 
from  Mr.  Knott,  clerk  to  (he  Board  of  Guardians  for  the  W( 
Union,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  paM  '1  at  I  recent  DM  <  lin;r,  de- 
manding the  name  and  address  of  the  writer  of  thi  ',i,-h  ap- 
peared in  our  columns  on  Novemlirr  .'JOtll.  01'  course,  wc  decline,  to 
accede  to  such  a  request.  Our  remarks  were  written  without  preju- 
dice upon  the  proceedings  reported  in  the  local  papers,  ami  we  most 
certainly  decline  to  furnish  such  information  or  withdraw  anything 
however  unpalatable,  which,  upon  a  careful  review,  was  simply  the 
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VACANCIES. 

Clonmel  District  Lunatic  Asylum. — Assistant-Physician.  Salary 
£100  per  annum,  with  board  and  residence.     (See  Advt.) 

King's  College,  London. — Assistant  Demonstrator  of  Chemistry. 
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Lynch— Oliver.— On  the  10th  inst,  at  St.  Philip's  Kensington,  J. 
Roche  Lynch,  L.R.C.P.,  only  son  of  theiate  J.  Roche  Lynch,  M.D., 
to  Marian,  eldest  daughter  of  J.  Oliver,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

Martland—  Waddinoton.— On  the  16th  in--t.,  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Blackburn,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Baker,  vicar,  William  Martland, 
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Dawson.— On    the   7th   inst.,     at    Great    Bromley,    John    Dawson, 
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Farrants.— On  the  loth  inst.,  at  241  City  road,  London,  R.  J.  Farrants. 

Esq.,F.R.C.S.,  nc,< 
H,,.  ...    On  the  11th  fiat.,  at  1  Guildford  street,  Russell  sM'>are,Mary 

Margaret,  wife  of  Dr.  Reginald  Bog 
JlArra  SOW.     On  the  18th  inst.,  J.  F.  Jtaureson,F.R.C8.E.,  of  Canon- 

bury  lane,  aged  «l. 

29th    nil.,     at    Jaxrow,    Durham,     James   Kelly, 

I,  B  C.P.W.,  M.B.O.8.] 
I.AWiiKNt-K.  -  On    tin'    14th    inst.,    at    South    Street,    Thmlow   .-qua''e, 

Richard  Moore  Lawrence,  81. D.,  M  0.0  P 

on  the  Bth  Inst.,  at  Welfleld  House,  Wingate,  Co.  Durham, 
.   c.  Rutherford,  third  son  of  John  Morison,  M.D. 
Morris.— On  the  7th  inst.,  D.  P.  Morris,  M.R.C. S.E.,  of  Colchester, 

aged  4  is 
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DELIVERED   AT   THE 

OPENING    OF    THE    SESSION,     1870-71, 

OF   THE 

SURGICAL  SOCIETY  OF  IRELAND.* 
By  Albert  J.  Walsh,  L.R.C.P.  Lond.,  F.R.C.S.I. 


Gentlemen, — As  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  it  becomes  my  duty,  and,  indeed,  I  feel  it  to  be 
the  high  privilege  of  my  office,  to  preside  at  this  the 
Fortieth  Opening  Meeting  of  the  Surgical  Society  of 
Ireland,  a  society  than  which  no  other  has  done 
more  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  disease,  to  im- 
prove the  treatment  of  it,  and  to  raise  the  art  and  science 
of  surgery  in  this  country,  to  its  present  proud  position. 
Gentlemen,  when  I  look  over  the  long  list  of  worthies, 
men  of  the  highest  attainments,  mental  cultivation,  and 
practical  skill,  who  have  filled  with  credit  to  themselves, 
and  incalculable  benefit  to  the  science  of  surgery,  the 
chair  which  I  now  have  the  great  honour  to  occupy, 
and  to  which  I  have  been  raised  by  the  kindness  and 
good  feelings  of  my  professional  brethren,  I  confess,  I  feel 
most  anxious,  lest  during  my  official  year  our  Society 
should  not  continue  to  hold  that  high  character  and 
European  reputation,  which  the  importance  of  its  debates 
and  the  practical  usefulness  of  its  papers  have  heretofore 
procured  for  it ;  but  though  I  do  feel  anxious,  still 
I  have  every  confidence  that  the  industry,  talents,  and 
zeal  of  our  present  members  will  enable  me  at  the  expi- 
ration of  my  presidency,  when  resigning  my  trust  to  my 
highly  esteemed  and  able  successor,  to  do  so  with  feelings 
of  pride  aud  gratification,  arising  from  the  progress  we 
shall  have  made.     The   time   has   long  passed  by  since 
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surgery  was  considered  but  a  trade,  when  a  good  surgeon 
meant  a  little  more  than  a  clever  craftsman,  only  to  be 
called  on  to  act  as  operator,  under  the  directions  of  the 
physician  who  then  assumed  a  higher  grade  and  a  superior 
education  ;  but  even  up  to  the  period  when  such  societies 
as  ours  were  founded,  surgery  was  at  a  very  low  standard, 
and  it  was  not  till  it  began  to  be  treated  as  a  science, 
that  it  quickly  made  the  progress  and  assumed  the  im- 
portance which  renders  it  so  remarkable  at  the  present 
day  ;  how  great  the  change,  how  improved  the  position, 
social  and  intellectual,  of  the  educated  surgeon.  To 
societies,  such  as  ours,  much,  if  not  all,  this  improvement 
is  mainly  due.  For  during  the  last  century  and  com- 
mencement of  the  present,  the  great  men  who  from  time 
to  time  made  valuable  discoveries  and  gave  a  life-long 
labour  to  the  advancement  of  surgery,  were  comparatively 
limited  in  their  sphere  of  usefulness,  their  writings  were 
read  by  few,  their  examples  were  disregarded,  and  it  was 
not  until  Louis  Chopart  and  others,  at  the  Academy  ot 
Surgery  in  Paris,  and  Dupuytivn,  Bichat,  and  Boyier,  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Ecole  de  Medecine,  bj  reading  their 
treatises,  and  submitting  them  to  a  public  discussion  in 
these  societies,  that  the  rapid  and  wonderful  progress  in 
the  science  of  surgery  took  place.  In  London  the  Medical 
and  Chirurgical  Society  carried  on  the  good  work,  and 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  Profession.  In  that  Society 
Pott,  Cooper,  Brodie,  Laurence,  &c,  read  their  treatises, 
gave  their  experience,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  knowledge  ;  and  in  this  country  our 
own  society  has  not  been  less  active  in  its  usefulness.  Its 
meetings,  presided  over  by  Crampton,  Colles,  Kirby, 
Cusack,  Bellingham,  and  many  others,  have  had  the 
greatest  influence  in  giving  life  and  energy  to  the  study 
and  cultivation  of  surgery;  and  the  intercourse  con- 
tinually maintained  by  these  societies  amongst  the  mem- 
bers of  our  profession,  must  be  followed  by  what  I 
consider  as  only  second  to  its  rapid  progress,  namely,  that 
maintenance  of  friendly  and  generous  feeling  by  which 
all  those  sentiments  of  distrust,  jealousy,  and  petty 
rivalry  are  altogether  eliminated  and  superseded.  For 
these  reasons  1  am  convinced  that  a  society  such  as  ours 
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must  tend,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  composed  ;  for 
whilst  there  is  nothing  more  painful,  to  a  well  con»tituted 
mind,  to  be  at  variance  with,  or  suspicious  of  others,  so 
is  there  nothing  which  tends  more  to  elevate  the  moral 
character,  or  to  inspire  peaceful  and  contented  feelings, 
than  the  consciousness  that  our  competitors  are  friends 
with  whom  we  are  on  such  a  footing  that  we  mutually 
make  allowance  for  each  other's  failings,  and  are  on  all 
occasions  ready  to  do  justice  to  each  other's  good  quali- 
ties, whether  of  the  head  or  heart.  Gentlemen,  there  are 
in  this  city  several  societies  whose  objects  are  similar,  if 
not  identical,  with  our  own  ;  some  founded  more  than 
half  a  century  ago,  when  physicians,  surgeons,  and  ob- 
stetricians were  looked  upon  as  distinct  bodies,  each 
having  their  own  peculiar  studies,  laws,  and  pursuits. 
This  was,  at'  first,  necessary,  and  perhaps  unavoidable  ; 
but  now  that  science  and  the  progress  of  the  age,  have 
overstepped  the  boundary  lines  laid  down  by  the  original 
founders  of  these  societies  ;  and  as  the  subjects  discussed, 
night  after  night,  at  their  meetings  partake  as  much  of 
the  medical  as  surgical  character,  it  has  forced  itself  on 
my  mind  that  the  time  was  approaching,  if  it  had  not  al- 
ready arrived,  when  their  usefulness  would  be  greatly 
increased,  knowledge  would  be  advanced,  and  science 
benefited  by  an  amalgamation  of  the  governing  bodies. 
I  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion  when  I  consider  the 
objects  and  nature  of  these  societies,  which  have  been 
founded  for  the  advancement  of  medical  and  surgical 
science,  by  reading  and  discussing  papers  relating  thereto, 
but  were  never  intended  to  be,  and  I  trust  may  never 
become,  arenas  for  the  display  of  scholastic  ingenuity  and 
argument  in  support  of  this  or  that  peculiar  school  or 
theory.  Still  less  did  their  founders  intend  that  they 
should  be  places  for  the  exhibition  of  great  eloquence  or 
powers  of  debate.  The  opportunities  for  cultivating 
which  talents,  no  doubt  estimable  and  most  useful 
acquirements,  are  to  be  found  in  other  societies.  In  the 
medical  societies,  men  of  all  degrees  of  standing  in  the 
Profession  can  bring  forward  for  discussion  the  fruits  of 
their  experience  or  matured  knowledge,  and  the  results 
of  their  industry  and  research,  in  order  that  after  being 
added  to  by  what  others  can  contribute  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  tested  by  discussion,  the  real  value  may  be 
ascertained.  Again,  it  not  un  frequently  happens  that 
one  of  the  younger  and  more  inexperienced  members  of 
the  Profession,  having  noticed  what  appeared  to  him  an 
important  peculiarity  or  appearance  in  a  case  or  specimen 
which  has  presented  itself,  as  he  supposed  for  the  first 
time  to  his  vigorous  and  active  mind,  submits  a  paper  on 
the  subject  to  the  Society,  and  in  the  debate  arising 
thereon,  it  may  turn  out,  from  the  observations  of  others, 
older  and  more  experienced  than  himself,  that,  that  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  new  had  already  been  observed  and 
noticed  by  others,  or  that  his  deductions  from  the  facts 
themselves,  and  explanation  of  the  appearances,  were  not 
correct,  or  such  as  experience  warranted.  All  such 
papers  are  published  in  the  "  Proceedings"  of  the  different 
societies,  and  thus,  too  frequently,  hasty  and  ill-digested 
matter,  by  no   means  for  the  credit  of  the  societies,  is 

fiven  forth  to  the  public,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of 
'ublication  Committees.  Now,  an  amalgamation  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  societies,  not  of  the  societies 
themselves,  would,  I  believe,  greatly  tend  to  remedy  this 
evil ;  and  to  carry  out  this  I  would  suggest  that  a  Board 
of  Examiners  be  selected  from,  and  elected  by,  the  several 
councils  of  the  societies,  to  which  Board  all  papers,  after 
having  been  discussed  by  their  own  bodies,  should  be 
submitted  prior  to  publication,  and  then,  after  being  ex- 
amined by  the  amalgamated  board,  and  after,  if  found 
necessary,  a  further  discussion  upon  the  subject,  it  was 
considered  worthy  of  publication,  the  paper  would  go 
forth  to  the  Profession  and  the  public  with  the  value  and 
support  of  the  Board's  sanction.  But  as  this  is  not  the 
time  or  place  for  discussing  this  matter,  I  only  throw  out 
these  suggestions  as  I  intend,  alter  having  further  digested 


the  details  of  my  plan,  to  bring  it  before  the  Council  of 
our  Society,  which  is  the  proper  place  for  its  consideration. 
Gentlemen,  it  is  now  my  painful  duty  to  notice  the  great 
loss  the  Society  has  sustained  during  the  past  year  by  the 
lamented  death  of  Professor  Geoghegan.  I  am  certain 
no  person  whom  I  now  address  can  but  recollect  the 
valuable  papers  he  submitted  to  the  Society,  and  the 
pleasure  they  derived  from  the  clear  and  lucid  manner  in 
which  he  conveyed  his  ideas,  and  treated  the  subjects 
therein — his  language  so  concise  and  so  completely  to  the 
point,  conveying  much  information  in  few  words.  I  con- 
fess it  was  always  to  me  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  him,  and 
the  value  of  the  information  given  by  him  in  this  clear 
and  easy-to-be-understood  style  was  incalculable  ;  he  has, 
indeed,  been  a  loss  to  our  Society,  which,  I  fear,  we  cannot 
easily  replace,  and  the  Profession  will  long  feel  the  blank 
occasioned  by  his  death.  There  is  but  one  other  subject  to 
which  I  would  beg  to  call  your  attention  before  I  close  my 
address,  that  is,  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  govern 
this  Society.  During  the  past  year  your  Council  have 
given  much  attention  to  these  rules,  and,  after  anxious  and 
careful  consideration,  resolved  upon  referring  the  matter  to 
a  sub-committee,  consisting  of  your  honorary  secretaries, 
Dr.  Benson,  who  for  the  past  thirty  years  and  upwards 
has  been  identified  with,,  and  devoted  to,  the  best  interests 
of  our  Society,  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  much  of  its  great 
success,  and  Mr.  B.  Wills  Richardson,  whose  anxiety 
about,  and  attention  to,  its  interests,  cannot  be  surpassed, 
in  conjunction  with  the  following  members  of  the  Council 
— Messrs.  William  Jameson,  Christopher  Fleming,  and 
Humphrey  Minchin,  who  have  at  all  times  identified  them- 
selves with  the  progress  of  the  Society.  These  gentlemen, 
after  much  thought  and  consideration,  framed  a  revised 
code  of  bye-laws,  which  your  Council  have  adopted, 
and  which  they  have  submitted  to  the  Council  of  the 
Eoyal  College  of  Surgeons,  who,  no  doubt,  will  approve  of 
them.  I  would  now  venture  to  beg  as  a  favour,  that  the 
members  of  the  Society  would  support  me  during  my 
period  of  office,  and  enable  me  to  carrj  out  these  revised 
rules,  especially  those  with  reference  to  our  debates,  and, 
if  this  be  done,  I  make  no  doubt,  at  the  termination  of 
my  year  of  office,  I  shall  be  enabled  to  resign  my  charge 
into  the  hands  of  the  Society  with  satisfaction  to  myself, 
and  with  the  happy  feeling  that  the  good  fellowship  which 
should  at  all  times  pervade  our  intercourse  with  each 
other  in  our  debates  has  never  been  marred  or  interrupted. 
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HYDRATE  OF  CHLORAL.— ITS  POSITION  IN 

MEDICINE. 

By  Robert  Uniacke  Ronayne,  L.R.C.S.I.,  &c, 

Youghal    Infirmary. 

(Contimccd from  page  498.) 

An  admirable  advantage,  incidental  to  the  employment 
of  chloral,  is  the  non-suppression  or  retardation  of  natural 
secretions,  the  bowels,  skin,  and  kidneys  continue  to  per- 
form their  normal  functions  unaffected  by  it  to  any  in- 
jurious degree.  The  only  unpleasant  effect  produced  on 
the  healthy,  alimentary  system  is  the  occasional  slight 
dryness  of  the  fauces  at  morning,  which,  however,  a 
drink  speedily  removes,  and  in  respect  to  the  secretion 
of  the  kidneys,  where  we  also  find  a  slight  deviation  from 
this  rule.  Here,  however,  the  disturbance  seems  equally 
trifling.  The  urine  passed  immediately  after  a  chloral 
sleep  reacts  neutral  and  does  not  reduce  the  copper  of 
Fehling's  solution  ;  but  that  voided  some  hours  later  is 
more  dense  and  does  reduce  the  copper  of  Fehling's 
solution,  thus  simulating  a  temporary  glucosuria  >.in  other 
respects  it  is  normal.    I  have  never  seen  constipation 
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caused  by  even  ita  lengthened  administration.  On  this 
subject,  Dr.  A.  M.  Adams  speaks  with  confidence — "  In 
head  affections,  where  there  is  torpidity  of  the  bowels 
and  retention  of  urine,  chloral  doe3  not,  like  opium,  en- 
courage this  state  of  matter*,  but  would  seem,  owing  to 
some  reflex  actiou,  whilst  effectually  overpowering  undue 
nervous  disturbance,  to  stimulate  or  assist  the  bladder 
and  bowels  to  a  more  healthy  action."  This  avoidance 
of  any  inclination  to  check  the  eliminative  processes, 
causes  chloral  to  be  especially  valuable  in  fevers  where 
retrocession  of  these  is  sure  to  be  attended  by  serious 
consequences.  The  administration  of  chloral  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  morning  headache,  nausea,  nor  disinclination 
to  receive  food.  This  sick  headache  is  one  of  the  most 
annoying  followers  of  opium,  and  its  absence  from  the 
track  of  chloral  is  an  inestimable  benefit  ;  yet,  further,  I 
have  seen  some  cases  in  which  similar  affections  (though 
not  arising  from  any  drag  have  been  effectually  removed 
by  its  exhibition),  returning  on  its  remission,  and  again 
departing  on  its  restoration.  So  far  from  giving  rise  to 
intolerance  of  food,  the  patient  awakes  bright,  comfort- 
able, and  refreshed  ;  free  from  lethargy  of  mind  or  body, 
and  having  generally  a  better  desire  for  breakfast  than 
previously  felt.  This  appetite  is  a  curious  result  of  the 
use  of  chloral,  and  I  have  so  often  observed  it,  and 
noticed  the  patients  themselves  comment  on  it,  that  I 
cannot  help  associating  it  as  a  special  attendant  on 
chloral  action.  The  craving  for  the  morning  meal  which 
it  produces  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  good  night's 
rest  and  the  absence  of  pain  alone,  and  I  have  been  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  numbers  long  deprived  by 
cachexia  of  a  taste  for  food,  who  voluntarily  rejoiced  in 
their  newly  acquired  relish  for  breakfast.  Action  of  the 
skin,  so  far  a=;  I  have  observed,  seems  little  changed  by  it, 
if  anything,  I  fancy  it  lessens  the  sweating  of  phthisis, 
by  quieting  the  general  excitement,  and  causing  contrac- 
tion of  the  capillaries.  These  appear  to  me  the  ordinary 
phenomena  wnich  accompany  and  follow  the  presence  of 
chloral,  but  it  is  also  capable  of  developing  well  marked 
particular  effects.  Amongst  the  most  advantageous  of 
these  seem  to  be  the  decided  control  it  exercises  over  the 
irritable  cough  of  bronchitis  and  phthisis.  In  many  of 
these  case*,  opium  13  highly  objectionable ;  conium  use- 
ful, but  uncertain  ;  and  hydrocyanic  acid  often  next  to 
worthless,  unless  given  in  dangerous  doses.  Here, 
chloral  quickly  gives  rest,  and  renders  the  har. 
cough  less  frequent  and  harsh.  Dr.  Taylor,  writing  to 
Sir  James  Simpson  of  its  benefit,  in  a  case  of  congestive 
bronchitis  with  haemoptysis,  says — "  As  I  contrast  the 
distressed  and  audible  breathing  of  last  night  with  the 
tranquil  sleep  and  improved  state  of  the  patient  to-day, 
I  cannot  help  concluding  that,  chloral  has  a  directly  seda- 
■  fect  oft  the  ivhole  respirator//  sur/a:- 
Besides  this,  I  have  noticed  other  and  important  thera- 
peutic actions  result  from  its  use,  not  the  least  useful  of 
which,  is  its  power  of  diminishing  the  quantity  and  im- 
proving the  quality  of  the  sputa  in  the  above-mentioned 
chest  diseases  ;  in  such  cases  it  not  only  controls  the 
severity  and  lessens  the  hardness  and  frequency  of  the 
cough,  but  it  also  reduces  the  actual  amount  of  expecto- 
ration in  a  remarkable  degree,  sometimes  cutting  it  down 
by  one-half  or  more  in  a  single  night.  In  every  case  of 
this  kind,  I  have  achieved  a  similar  result ;  this  I  con- 
sider a  most  valuable  power,  as  by  it  a  world  of  restless, 
exhausting  misery  is  spared  the  already  over-taxed  weak- 
ness of  the  invalid,  and  life  is  prolonged  by  the  husband- 
ing of  such  slight  vital  resources  as  he  yet  possesses.  In 
asthma,  the  ability  of  chloral  to  avert  and  arrest  spasm 
borders  on  the  wonderful.  In  severe  cases  where  the 
nocturnal  paroxysms  were  excessive,  keeping  the  wretched 
sufferer  sitting  up  in  bed  gasping  for  breath,  a  timely 
dose  taken  on  the  approach  of  dyspnoea,  has  invariably 
warded  off  the  attack,  or,  if  it  had  already  set  in,  relieved 
the  spasm,  permitted  tlie  recumbent  posture  to  be  re- 
sumed, and  procured  a  quiet  night's  rest.  Those  to  whom 
I  have  given  it  have   derived  more  benefit  from  its  use 


than  from  stramonium,  ethereal  tincture  of  lobelia,  or 
other  antispasmodics,  especially  favoured  in  such  cases  ; 
it  has  been  spoken  highly  of  in  pertussis,  but  on  this 
point  I  cannot  treat  with  experience.  Dr.  A.  M.  Adams, 
however,  thinks  highly  of  its  value,  and  writes — "  "Where 
the  cough  is  unusually  severe,  and  likely  in  consequence  to 
lead  to  other  complications,  it  will  prove  a  most  valuable 
remedy — about  six  grains  given  only  at  bed  time  will  in 
most  cases  ensure  a  comparatively  quiet  night."  Perhaps, 
the  most  peculiar  result  which  I  have  undoubtedly  ob- 
tained from  chloral  administration,  although  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  it  physiologically,  is  its  efficiency  in 
arresting  the  disastrous  colliquative  diarrhoea  of  phthisis. 
Although,  as  I  before  observed,  its  habitual  use  does  not 
tend  to  the  production  of  constipation,  yet  I  have  several 
times  by  its  administration  stayed  the  vital  torrent  where 
mist,  cretae  c.  opio,  vegetable  astringents  and  sulphuric 
acid  with  opium  had  hopelessly  failed.  Of  course,  there 
are  limits  to  such  action,  and  I  should  have  little  faith  in 
its  good  offices  where  ulceration  had  actually  taken  place, 
but,  in  the  stage  of  tubercular  irritations  which  precedes 
the  breaking  down  of  the  mesenteric  deposits,  I  have, 
experienced  decided  success  by  its  aid  alone.  Chloral 
may  be  used  with  benefit  in  many  forni3  of  irritable 
stomach.  It  almost  always  calms  that  excitable  organ, 
and  even  holds  somewhat  in  check  the  obstinate  vomit- 
ing of  organic  disease.  I  have  been  able  by  its  means  to 
procure  many  hours'  rest,  and  tolerance  of  food  for  an 
ulcerated  stomach,  and  I  know  of  no  other  preparation 
for  which  I  could  say  as  much.  It  is  possible  that  it 
might  prove  equally  useful  in  the  obstinate  vomiting  of 
pregnancy,  and  even  become  a  respectable  adjunct  to  the 
marine  surgeons'  nostrums  against  sea  sickness.  In 
various  forms  of  irritability  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  in 
valvular  diseases  of  that  organ,  I  have  used  chloral  with 
satisfactory  results.  Although  M.  Bouchut  says,  <;  it  in- 
creases arterial  tension,"  I  have  found  it  relieve  flutter- 
ing, and  by  checking  the  disposition  to  irritability,  allay 
irregular  action.  In  valvular  disease,  it  appears  also  to 
do  good  by  steadying  the  organ  down  to  its  work,  and 
thus  relieving  laboured  over  action.  Sir  James  Simpson 
has  called  attention  to  one  most  valuable  property  of 
chloral,  viz. — that  of  lessening  the  pains  of  labour  with- 
out restraining  contractions  of  the  uteriu.  He  observes 
— "  I  have  found  the  parturient  uteru3  to  go  on  contract- 
ing regularly  and  strongly  when  the  patient  w 
deeply  asleep  under  chloral,  as  to  be  only  very  imperfectly 
awakened  up  with  the  expulsive  efforts  of  labour."  Here, 
then,  we  find  a  much  more  convenient  and  safer  com- 
panion in  the  lying-in  chamber  than  chloroform,  which 
latter  can  hardly  be  properly  administered  without  the 
aid  of  a  second  medical  attendant,  a  thing  seldom  attain- 
able even  in  respectable  private  practice,  and  completely 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  dispensary  physician. 

There  is  one  disease  of  formidable  aspect,  about  which, 
in  connection  with  chloral,  some  controversy  has  arisen, 
I  allude  to  the  Sphynx   of  Medicine — traumatic  tetanus. 
There  are  some  very  important  cases  of  recovery  on  record 
where  this  agent  has  been  credilfed  with  the  cure  ;  and 
that  of  11  Verneuil,  in  the  Lancet,  April  16th, 
seems  the  most  convincing.     On  the  other  hand  we  have 
statements   equally  reliable,  charging  it  with  complete 
inutility  to  meet  such  straits  ;  but  as  one  swallow  does 
not  make  a  summer,  neither  can  one  or  two  cases  for  or 
against  establish  a  rule.    The  truth  may  lie  on  both 
All  forms  of  tetanus  are  as  surely  not  to  be  cured  by  any 
one  drug,  or  combination  of  drugs,  as  that  no  hand  could 
raise   a   Tower    of    Babel.     Whilst    on  the   other 
many  of  the  failures  may  have  fallen  unjustly  ou  the 
shoulders  of  chloral,  as  all  practitioners  meet  occ. 
ally  with  cases  of  constitutional  idiosyncracies,   where 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  some  particular  medicine 
13   found  wanting ;  and  it  is  possible  that  amongst  the 
unsuccessful  ones  such  may  be  found.     I  have  met  but 
one  peculiar  case  of  this  nature,  where  a  man  sut: 
from  chronic  rheumatic  arthritis,  took  large  quanti*.: 
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chloral  without  its  producing  the  smallest  effect ;  whilst 
a  patient  in  the  next  bed  to  him  spent  his  nights  in  a 
pleasant  oblivion  derived  from  one-sixth  the  dose.  I 
fancy  the  former's  insusceptibility  arose  from  a  hyper- 
acidity of  the  system  to  which  his  disease  made  him 
liable.  But  should  more  extended  trial  prove  chloral  to 
have  no  power  over  tetanus,  I  still  think  that  should  not 
make  us  undervalue  what  it  has  actually  done  in  the  broad 
fields  of  medicine  and  surgery.  Amongst  the  other  ail- 
ments in  which  chloral  has  found  favour,  I  may  mention 
hysteralgia,  dysmenorrhoea,  hysteria,  pleurodynia,  gas- 
tralgia,  and  cancer.  In  irritable  bladder  and  chronic 
cystitis,  Sir  James  Simpson  has  seen  "  it  give  the  patient 
much  longer  and  more  perfect  rest  than  large  doses  of 
opium."  Liebreich  speaks  well  of  its  utility  in  rheuma- 
tism, convulsive  coughs,  acute  mania,  delirium  tremens, 
and  as  a  sedative  after  surgical  operations  ;  and  Bouchut 
considers  it  the  most  prompt  and  efficacious  remedy  in 
intense  chorea,  where  the  life  of  the  patient  is  threatened. 
It  is  as  well  to  mention  that  I  have  seldom  found  it 
necessary  to  prescribe  chloral  in  higher  doses  than  from 
fifteen  to  forty  grains,  and  that  it  is  neither  an  accumula- 
tive medicine  nor  one  which  must  necessarily  be  in- 
creased in  quantity  on  repetition  —  the  same  amount 
which  relieved  pain,  or  produced  a  soporific  action,  this 
day  month  does  the  same  to-day.  Now,  as  to  its  toxic 
effects,  it  seems  that  the  functions  acted  on  by  chloral  are 
attacked  in  this  order: — 1.  The  cerebral  ;  2.  The  volun- 
tary muscular ;  3.  The  respiratory  ;  4.  The  heart ;  and 
it  is  only  when  given  in  doses  sufficiently  large  to  induce 
a  depressing  effect  on  the  last,  that  any  threatening  or 
fatal  result  is  to  be  feared  ;  and  since  the  ultimate  action 
of  chloral  and  chloroform  are  similar,  only  that  of  the 
former  is  infinitesimally  slower  than  that  of  the  latter, 
it  follows  that  poisoning  by  chloral  must  be  more  than 
proportionately  rare. 

Dr.  Kussell  Beynolds  gives  the  history  of  one  nearly  fatal 
case,  but  I  find  no  record  of  actual  death  which  can  be 
laid  at  its  door.  The  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Medi- 
cal Press  and  Circular  (March  9  th,  1870,)  states  that, 
"  M.  Laborde  took  progressive  doses  of  a  gramme,  a 
gramme  and  a-half,  and  two  grammes,  on  three  succes- 
sive days,  and  he  suffered  such  painful  sensations  in  the 
epigastrium,  with  nausea,  cholic,  and  profuse  sweats,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  desist."  The  same  writer  cites  a  case  of 
his  own,  "  in  which  the  patient  preferred  to  endure  intense 
neuralgia  of  the  face,  rather  than  experience  the  sensation 
left  by  a  medium  dose  after  it  had  completely  banished 
the  pain  and  procured  several  hours  sleep.  The  feeling  of 
illness  all  over  was  so  distressing  all  the  next  day  that 
another  dose  was  altogether  refused.''  I  cannot  regard 
these  cases  as  proving  anything  more  than  that  like  all 
other  medicines,  chloral  sometimes  meets  with  constitu- 
tional disabilities  which  preclude  its  use,  but  that  these 
must  be  rare  indeed,  I  judge  from  the  fact  that  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  I  have  given  it,  but  one  such  peculiar  phy- 
sical temperament  has  been  met,  and  in  no  one  has  any  of 
the  disturbances  mentioned  been  produced.  Sir  James 
Simpson  states — "  I  have  exhibited  chloral  in  continuous 
small  doses  for  one,  two,  or  more  weeks  in  succession,  and 
apparently  with  most  marked  benefit."  Now,  when  we 
know  that  his  ordinary  dose  of  the  drug  was  sixty  grains, 
we  may  presume  that  by  small  doses  he  meant  .about 
thirty,  and  that  in  his  large  experience  he  records  (as  far 
as  I  am  aware)  no  such  evil  effects,  I  think  amply  justify 
me  in  coming  to  the  above  conclusion. 

M.  Liebreich  has  pointed  out  that  strychnia  is  the  best 
antidote  to  chloral  poisoning,  but  from  its  insolubility  in 
sulphuric  acid,  I  think  the  latter  is  likely  to  be  of  service 
should  such  a  case  arise. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  various  uses 
to  which  chloral  may  be  applied,  it  only  now  remains  for 
me  to  express  the  conviction  which  a  lengthened  ?nd  im- 
partial, even  jealous,  trial  of  chloral  has  forced  upon  me, 
namely— that  it  is  by  far  the  surest,  safest,  most  effica- 
cious, and  least  objectionable  hypnotic  which  we  possess  j 


that  it  is  far  superior  to  opium  in  all  the  qualities  which 
they  hold  in  common,  and  in  the  absence  of  all  the  ill 
effects  which  the  latter  is  capable  of  exercising,  and  that 
with  the  exception  of  such  cases  as  rupture  of  the  uterus, 
peritonitis,  and  such  like,  where  opium's  very  vices  are  its 
best  commendation,  it  is  capable  of  completely  supplant- 
ing that  drug. 

♦ 

ON  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

By  J.  L.  Milton, 

Surgeon  to  St.  John's  Hospital  for  Skin  Disases. 

{Continued.) 

The  Pathology  of  Eczema. — 1.  The  first  of  these  circum- 
stances is,  that  when  the  discharge  come3  from  a  part 
furnished  with  hair — as  the  leg,  for  instance,  minute  ac- 
cumulations of  fluid  form  at  the  junction  of  the  hair  with 
the  skin.  These  are  possibly  considered  as  vesicles.  M. 
Devergie,  for  instance,  seems  to  take  this  view,  but  on 
more  close  scrutiny,  it  will  be  found  that  neither  their 
course,  situation,  nor  form  correspond  with  those  of  a  true 
vesicle,  and  on  touching  one  of  them  gently  with  a  blunt- 
pointed,  glass  rod,  a  minute  drop  of  serum  will  be  found 
adhering  to  it.  I  have  always  failed  to  detect  the  slightest 
trace  of  cuticle  on  these  little  drops  of  fluid,  whereas  we 
know  that  the  covering  of  vesicles  will  resist  some  force. 
When  M.  Devergie  speaks  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  the 
vesicles  of  eczema,  he  overlooks  the  fact  that  genuine 
vesicles  are  not  very  fleeting,  even  in  such  transient  dis- 
orders as  miliaria,  and  that  those  of  herpes,  with  which 
eczema,  if  vesicular,  must  be  classed,  not  only  bear  such 
distension  as  to  become  globules  without  bursting,  but 
endure  the  friction  of  the  clothes  for  days  without  rup- 
ture. Herpes  may  appear  again  and  again  on  the  same 
person,  without  a  single  patch  becoming  eczematous. 
Eczema,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  never  be- 
comes herpetic,  nor  have  I  ever  seen  an  outbreak  of  vesi- 
cles on  a  patch  of  eczema.  At  times,  portions  of  skin  are 
seen  covered  with  ill-developed  vesicles,  looking  as  if  they 
would  become  eczematous.  I  have  never  observed  them 
do  60,  but  I  do  not  impugn  the  accuracy  of  those  who  say 
they  have.  They  sometimes  complicate  or  accompany 
genuine  eczema,  but  if  the  latter  complaint  continue  ever 
so  long,  or  reappear  ever  so  often,  they  do  not  make  their 
appearance  again.  And  these  facts  are,  I  submit,  strong 
grounds  for  believing  that  tliere  is  a  radical  and  unalter- 
able difference  between  eczema  and  herpes— the  vesicle  and 
the  papule. 

2.  The  second  circumstance  is  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
eczematous  eruptions,  vesicles  and  bullae  are  occasionally 
found,  the  former  not  unfrequently  appear  about  the 
knuckles  and  on  the  back  of  the  hand.  These  vesicles, 
however,  last  but  a  very  short  lime,  and  in  most  of  the 
cases  I  have  seen  they  did  not  return  after  being  once  re- 
moved ;  in  a  few  instances  they  did.  No  relation  seemed 
to  exist  between  the  number  of  attacks  of  this  kind  of 
complication  and  of  the  outbreaks  of  eczema.  One 
patient  who  had  had  eczema  breaking  out  for  years  had 
never  suffered  from  vesicles.  In  auother  case  I  was  in- 
formed that  each  eruption  of  eczema  had  been  complica- 
ted in  this  way  and  so  on.  So  far,  however,  as  my  own 
observation  goes,  I  never  saw  it  more  than  twice  in  the 
same  patient.  This  eruption  seems  to  be  in  no  way  de- 
pendent on  the  state  of  the  eczema,  it  will  disappear  when 
the  latter  complaint  is  stationary  or  getting  worse.  In  all 
the  cases  I  ever  saw  the  vesicles  were  rate  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers  and  extent  of  the  eczematous  patches.  A 
patient  might  have  thirty  or  forty  of  these,  and  yet  only 
one  near  which  there  were  vesicles.  These  vesicles  always 
healed  quickly  and  did  not  become  edematous,  nor  was 
tli o  disease  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  influenced 
either  by  their  outbreak  or  departure,  sometimes  appear^ 
ing  afterwards  in  its  usual  form  on  the  very  sp  ol  where 
the  vesicular  eruption  had  been  j  a  still  stronger  proof,  it 
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appears  to  me,  than  even  any  of  the  foregoing,  that  there 
is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  vesicular  and  eczematous 
inflammations. 

3.  The  third  reason  is,  that  a  disorder  which  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  form  of  herpes,  has  been  confounded  with 
acute  eczema.  It  begins  with  heat,  severe  itching,  and 
pungent,  stinging  pains.  Vivid  red  patches  form,  and 
serum  is  effused  under  the  cuticle,  which  is  raised  up  in 
firm,  irregular  vesicles  ;  then  the  serum  becomes  of  a 
whitish  hue  and  grows  turbid,  the  vesicles  break,  the  fluid 
oozes  out,  the  cuticle  is  thrown  off,  leaving  the  skin  red 
and  tender,  and  the  disease  passes  away,  mostly,  I  be- 
lieve, to  return  no  more.  In  still  more  severe  cases,  num- 
bers of  little  pustules  form  around  the  vesicles,  constituting 
really  an  impetiginoid  herpes.  Now,  this  complaint,  seen 
when  the  cuticle  hasjust  given  way,  aud  when  the  serum 
is  pouring  out  freely,  might  be  taken  for  eczema ;  but 
except  that  the  vesicles  run  into  a  mass,  instead  of  re- 
maining separate,  I  see  nothing  to  distinguish  it  from 
herpes  zoster.  It  never  tends  to  take  on  the  one  essential 
character  of  eczema,  that  of  discharging  serum  for  an  in- 
definite period  of  time.  It  disappears  almost,  if  not  quite, 
as  fast  when  nothing  is  done,  as  when  it  is  actively 
treated,  and  the  vesicles  are  firm,  and  only  break  after  the 
fluid  has  become  turbid  and  flaky.  At  the  end  of  two 
months'  duration  of  this  disease  in  a  chronic  form,  I  have 
seen  some  of  the  vesicles  still  full  of  fluid  ;  how  long  they 
had  lasted,  it  wa«,  of  course,  impossible  to  say,  as  I  am 
speaking  of  the  time  the  disease  had  endured  when  the 

Eatient  first  came  under  my  care  ;  and  the  accounts  given 
y  patients  or  their  friends  of  any  particular  vesicle  to 
which,  perhaps,  their  attention  has  never  been  directed, 
were  not  likely  to  be  very  connected  or  reliable.  Still, 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  vesicles  had  existed 
for  two  months,  and  the  very  fact  of  their  continuing  to 
exist  under  any  circumstances  proves,  that  the  tendency 
to  form  vesicles  predominates  in  these  cases,  anil  this  we 
certainly  do  not  find  in  eczema. 

On  every  ground  of  analogy  as  to  anatomical  and  patho- 
logical features,  course  and  cause,  eczema  solare,  eczema 
mercuriale,  vesicular  eruptions  on  the  hands  in  bakers, 
confectioners,  &c,  and  vesicular  scabies  ought,  I  think,  to 
be  referred  to  the  variety  spoken  of  in  the  last  paragraph, 
and  the  whole  group  classed  with  herpes,  of  which  they 
are  only  forms.  They  are  simply  instances  of  blistering 
produced  by  heat,  or  some  other  irritant,  and  no  more 
eczema  than  blistering  with  cantharides,  or  boiling  water 
would  be.*  There  is,  I  may  here  remark,  one  form  of 
solar  eczema,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  the  genuine 
complaint.  It  is  that  affection  in  which  a  large  portion 
of  skin  in  an  exposed  part,  as  the  back  of  the  neck,  is 
steadily  invaded  by  a  crop  of  vesicles  which  gradually 
turn  flaky  and  yellow.  It  is  very  slow,  and  will  last  a 
long  time.  I  have  seen  cases  in  which  it  had  not  altered 
materially  during  two  months.  It  is  not  always  due  to 
extreme  heat.  In  children,  during  cold,  dry,  east  winds, 
the  vicinity  of  eczematous  patches  will  sometimes  be  in- 
vaded by  vesicles  in  considerable  numbers.  For  the  most 
part  these  may  be  referred  to  the  same  variety.  Eczema 
mercuriale  I  have  never  seen  in  the  acute  stage,  but  I 
think,  from  the  descriptions  given,  that  it  clearly  belongs 
to  this  group,  and  that  it  is  manifestly  herpetic.  The 
very  course  which  it  runs  proves  it  to  be  different  from 
pure  eczema.  It  generally  yields  promptly  if  merely  let 
alone,  or  under  any  simple  treatment,  and  shows  no  ten- 
dency to  come  back  again  and  again,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  eczema.  It  is  true  this  arrangement  is  quite  antago- 
nistic to  all  established  views,  and  clashes  with  the  patho- 
logy of  Plumbe  and  Willan,  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 


eczema  of  Plumbe  simply  embraces  solare  and  mercuriale  ; 
he  never  alludes  to  the  same  affection  now-a-days  called 
eczema  as  being  a  form  of  that  complaint.  Possibly  he 
was  influenced  by  the  old  view,  which  named  our  eczema 
scabies.*  Any  confusion,  therefore,  likely  to  arise  from 
the  change  I  desire  to  make,  is  due,  not  to  a  desire  on  my 
part  to  introduce  novelty,  but  to  the  fact  that  what  we 
recognise  as  eczema  is  a  different  complaint  from  that 
which  was  classed  as  such  within  quite  a  recent  date.  A 
new  pathology  has  sprung  up. 

The  chronic  form  of  eczema,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases, 
begins  as  an  eruption  of  papules ;  in  rarer  instances,  a3 
an  erythema  or  pityriasis.  These  may,  therefore,  for  the 
present,  be  laid  aside,  in  order  to  examine  acute  eczema, 
which  we  might  expect  to  find  more  closely  connected,  if 
any  form  of  eczema  can  be  connected,  with  vesicular  dis- 
ease ;  but  the  more  narrowly  we  examine  it,  the  more 
certain  does  the  conviction  become,  that  its  course  and 
symptoms  ally  it  rather  to  an  acute  erythema,  erysipelas 
or  kerion  (scalled  head).  In  this  form  of  eczema  a  large 
portion  of  skin,  as  the  forehead,  for  instance,  becomes  red, 
swelled,  glazed,  and  stiff  This  is  followed  by  desquama- 
tion of  the  cuticle,  and  the  formation  of  moist  scales,  and 
even  crusts,  or  there  may  be  a  slight,  though  decided, 
weeping.  Now,  an  observer  bent  on  finding  out  the  truth, 
and  not  on  merely  supporting  a  theory,  may  see  this  over 
and  over  again  in  several  persons,  or  several  times  in  the 
same  person,  without  ever  finding  a  vesicle.  I  attended 
a  gentleman  for  this  complaint,  who  was  a  good  deal 
alarmed  about  it,  as  an  intimate  friend  of  his  had  been 
quite  a  martyr  to  eczema.  For  eighteen  months  the  patient 
scarcely  ever  passed  any  great  Jength  of  time  without  an 
outbreak  on  the  face,  yet  on  no  occasion  could  either  he 
or  I  detect  a  single  vesicle 


*  "I  have  no  doubt  that  the  minute  ossicular  form  whi  h  the  di-ease 
assumes  when  occurring  from  exposure  to  the  sun,  ia  materially  de- 
pendent on  the  degree  of  heat  applied  ;  that  a  blister  of  the  skin  would 
occur  if  the  heat  were  increased,  whde  a  minor  degree  of  the  latter 
would  only  be  followed  by  eczematous  redness;  that  it  is,  therefore, 
rather  to  be  considered  as  an  accidental  injury,  and  treated  on  surgical 
principles  in  a  manner  similar  to  a  slight  burn  or  scald,  than  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  disease."— Plumbe  "  On  Disease  of  the  Skin."  l<29. 
Pp.  353. 


A  CASE  OF  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM  TERMINAT- 
ING FATALLY  ON  THE  FOURTEENTH  DAY. 
Bt  Michael  W.  Sheedy,  M.D. 

Ox  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  19th  of  June  last,.  I  was 
called  to  attend  J.  C,  xt.  twenty-five,  a  young  man  of 
rather  delicate  constitution,  and  very  respectably  circum- 
stanced in  life.  Upon  enquiry  I  learnt  his  previous  history 
as  follows  : — He  was  through  life  of  very  regular  and 
temperate  habits,  enjoying  rather  good  health,  of  pale  and 
languid  expression  of  countenance,  with  a  chest  somewhat 
narrow  and  receding.  About  six  weeks  before  he  sprained 
one  ankle,  and  about  the  same  time  indulged  in  a  slight 
spree  during  two  or  three  days'  racing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  above,  in  addition  to  pumping  cold  water  on 
the  sprain  and  damp  clothes  for  one  evening  were  the 
preliminaries  to  the  attack  which  followed. 

His  friends  having  administered  a  vapour  bath  and 
some  aperient  medicines,  sent  for  me,  as  the  patient,  they 
said,  spent  a  wretched  night.  He  seemed  to  me  to  be 
suffering  great  pain  with  a  very  anxious  expression  on  face, 
the  weight  of  the  blanket  on  the  feet  and  hands  being  in- 
tolerable. I  bridged  over  the  wrists  and  ankles,  which 
were  swollen,  to  keep  the  clothes  off,  and  ordered  the 
following  : — 

R  Calomel,  grs.  v.  ■ 

Pulv.  jal.  ce.,  gr  s.  xx.  ; 
Pulv.  stat.  sumend. 

R  Potas.  bicarb,  grs.  cccclxxx. ; 
Nitrate,  grs.  cxx.  ; 
Yini.  colchici.,  3ij.  ; 
Aqua?  camph.,  add  5X.  ; 

Mist.  St.  553,  tertiis.  horis.,  ; 

Giving  an  anodyne  liniment  for  the  feet,  I  desired  them 
to  be  bandaged  in  cotton  wadding.     Next  day  the  medi- 

■  The  disease  which  ths  an  .  ;ed  ti!a  the    name  of 

scabies  is  identical  with  that  disease  which  i  "sent  time  we  Cldl 

eczema."— Dennal's  "  Pathology  of  Celsus." 
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cine  having  operated,  and  the  pains  a  little  less,  he  was 
slightly  better,  but  the  fever  was  in  full  force,  viz.,  great 
heat  and  perspiration,  urine  scanty  and  high  coloured, 
specific  gravity,  1,025;  pulse,  112.  Ordered  some  chicken 
broth  or  beef-tea,  a  little  arrowroot  and  a-half  glass  of 
"sherry  every  second  hour,  continue  medicine  as  before. 
Tuesday  much  the  same,  I  prescribed,  viz., 

R  Mag.  sulph.,  3J. ; 

Potas.  acid  tartrat.,  3ij-  ; 
Lucci.  simon.,  3js.  ; 
Aquae,  q.  s. 

which  acted  same  evening  ;  no  better  on  Wednesday.    On 
Thursday  morning  he  woke  out  of  a  troubled  sleep  in  an 
angry  manner,  insisted  on  getting  out  of  bed,  which  he 
did  ;  he  was  still  very  bad,  when  on  Friday  2.30  p.m.,  I 
had  a  note  saying  he  was  in  a  dying  state,  and  asking  if  I 
could  see  him  at  once.     There  was  now  a  well  marked 
bellows  murmur  accompanying  the  systolic  sound  of  heart, 
a  great  deal  of  bronchial  effusion,  and  pain  in  the  base  of 
both  lungs  posteriorly.     I  now  applied  a  blister  to  proe- 
cordia,  ordered  §j.,  of  mercurial  ointment  to  be  rubbed 
into  both  groins,  3ij->  at  each  half  hour's  interval,  with  a 
small  mustard  plaister  to  base  of  each  lung.     Seeing  him 
on  next  day,  the  murmur  was  almost  gone,  the  sense  of 
oppression  at  praacordia  was  vanished  as  also  the  pain  at 
base  of  lungs,  but  on  this  day,  Saturday  25th,  a  very  ugly 
diarrhoea  commenced,  some  very  black  looking  stuff  con- 
taining semi-liquid  bloody  pellets  of  mucous  in  the  dis- 
charge, as    a  consequence  great  prostration   ensued,    to 
remedy  which,  I   administered  five  drops  of  turpentine  in 
a-half  glass  of  brandy  every  second  hour,  with  an  opium 
suppository,  which  had  the  desired  effect.     Still  not  satis- 
fied with  his  state,  I  asked  for  a  consultation,  which  I  had 
that  evening.     My  consultee  advised  some   quinine  and 
iodide  of  potash  mixture,  which  did  not  relieve  any  of  the 
symptoms.     For  the  next  three  days,  there  was  certainly 
only  a  very  imperceptible  improvement,  and  on  Thursday 
the  30th,  I,  for  the  last  time,  saw  him  alive  at  1.30  p.m., 
when  I  [found  the  heart  had  again  resumed  its  abnormal 
murmur  partially,  the  decubitus  on  the  back,  coma  vigil 
subsultus   tendinum,   (a  ticking  in  the  ears)  with  great 
flaccidity  of  the  body;  which,  though  making  my  prognosis 
very  fatal,  still  it  did  not  lead  me  to  think  death  was   so 
near  at  hand.     I  may  also  add  that  his  thorax  and  neck 
were  the  seat  of  a  vesicular,  and  partly  pustular  eruption, 
which  appeared  on  the  previous  night,  and  also  that  pa- 
tient was  seen  so  late  as  11  p.m.,  the  night  prior  to  death 
by  another  medical  man,  and  thought  by  him  to  be  nicely. 
Patient  died  suddenly  at  5  a.m.,  on  Friday,  the  fourteenth 
day  of  his  illness.      Now,  for  information  sake,  I  would  ask 
those  having  more  skill  and  experience  than  myself,  to  ex- 
plain, viz., — 'Whether  bronchial  effusion  producing  apucea, 
mechanical  obstruction  to  the  heart's  action,  by  a  coagulum 
or  effusion  on  the  brain,  by  a  clot  from  the  heart  was  the 
cause  of  death  so  suddenly  ;  and  also  what  alteration  they 
would  suggest  in  the  treatment  according  to  the  symptoms 
described  above. 


OBSERVATIONS    ON    FEMALE    PHYSICIANS. 

By  Joseph  Duggan,  L.K.Q.C.P.I.,  Turloughmore, 

Co.  Galvvay. 

With  reference  to  the  subject  of  lady  doctors,  I  am 
more  than  glad  to  find  that  the  progress  of  the  movement 
is  more  apparent  than  real  ;  indeed,  for  their  own  sakes,  I 
am  delighted  that  it  is  so,  as  it  ha3  much  of  the  nihil 
admirari  about  it.  Not  alone  with  surprise,  but  with  re- 
gret, I  find  that  some  of  my  medical  brethren  have  strenu- 
ously supported  this  audacious  innovation  ;  it  does  not 
redound  to  their  credit  for  throwing  this  apple  of  discord 
into  their  own  ranks.  Oh  !  if  tin;  illustrious  fathers  of 
our  noble  profession  could  arise  from  the  grave,  and  behold 
thia  moral  degeneracy  of  their  sons,  they  would  indignantly 


exclaim,  "  Tarnish  not  the  title  deeds  of  the  proud  inherit- 
ance left  you." 

_  This  pernicious  and  unsexing  system  of  female  educa- 
tion requires  no  great  amount  of  logical  acumen  to  expose 
its  fallacies,  which  on  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual 
grounds  are,  to  my  mind,  clear  enough.  I  know  every 
sensible  man  on  a  little  reflection  would  at  once  see  its 
glaring  evils.  The  baneful  effects  it  would  have  on  the 
moral  tone  and  well  being  of  female  civilised  society,  by 
turning  the  thoughts  of  woman  from  her  own  legitimate 
associations  to  assume  the  natural  prerogatives  of  man. 
All  the  rights  that  she  can  attain  in  a  medical  point  of 
view,  she  at  present  enjoys.  In  her  own  sphere,  she  is  our 
"ministering  angel,"  but  as  a  physician,  she  is  inade- 
quate to  the  task.  There  will  be  a  few,  I  know,  and  very 
few  who,  in  order  to  gratify  their  masculine  propensities, 
care  not  to  erase  those  moral  attributes  and  delicate 
qualities,  which  form  the  touching  and  graceful  lineaments 
of  the  female  minds,  as  contrasted  with  our  own  sex. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  on  this 
topic  with  a  very  well  educated  and  sensible  lady ;  she 
fully  concurred  with  my  views,  and  said  it  was  one  of 
those  "freaks  of  her  sex  which  she  hoped  they  would 
abandon  in  time." 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  on  this  point,  and  will  not, 
therefore,  insult  the  intelligence  of  my  readers  by  saying 
more.      Verbum  sap. 

Her  physical  incapacity  is  also  very  obvious  ;  the  weak 
and  delicate  frame  of  woman  cannot  bear  toil  and  hard- 
ship like  robust  man  ;  and  I  need  not  mention  the  fact 
that,  country  practitioners  must  endure  wind  and  weather, 
riding  and  driving,  often  in  frost  and  snow,  at  all  hours. 
Let  me  imagine,  for  instance,  one  of  these  female  doctors, 
perhaps  married,  getting  a  midnight  call,  a  few  miles 
distant.  Away  she  must  go — probably  over  mountain 
passes,  ploughed  fields,  through  highways  and  byeways, 
where  no  vehicle  can  go  ;  only  fancy  her  position,  what  a 
sad  plight  she  will  be  in  ere  she  arrives  at  her  destination  ; 
and,  as  for  her  husband,  his  position  is  anything  but  envi- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  if  she  is  of  the  unmarried 
class,  called  spinster,  there  are  some  advantages  gained,  and 
she  can  manage  a  little  better.  If  the  Profession  is,  then, 
only  suited  for  those  spinsters,  they  will  form  a  very  small 
and  isolated  body  indeed — a  celibate  sisterhood  of  Escula- 
pian  votaries,  that  condition  which  most  of  their  sex  will 
keep  away  from,  if  they  can  ! 

Then  on  intellectual  grounds,  woman  has  given  us 
marvellous  proofs  of  her  great  intellect  and  ability  as  his- 
torians, poets,  novelists,  and  in  every  branch  of  language, 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  with  a  few  rare  exceptions,  that  she  scarcely  ever 
showed  much  capacity  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
physical  and  natural  sciences.  She  has  not  that  aptitude 
or  peculiar  power  of  thought  for  abstraction  and  generali- 
sation which  is  inherent  in  the  male  sex.  In  analytic  and 
synthetic  inquiries,  she  cannot  compete  with  man. 
Woman  never  produced  a  female  Newton  or  Laplace,  a 
Bacon  or  a  Linnaeus.  No  ;  their  minds  are  not  moulded 
for  such  heavy  work.  Why,  then,  do  they  wish  to  dabble 
in  the  purely  scientific  Profession  of  medicine — one  of  the 
highest  and  most  arduous  studies  that  can  occupy  the  mind 
of  man,  and  the  practice  of  it  far  more  difficult  still, 
the  physician  at  the  bed-side  ;  there  he  stands  as  judge, 
jury,  and  advocate  combined ;  in  lad,  triple-minded. 
Contemplate  on  the  powerful  working  of  the  brain,  as  he 
h  reasoning  with  himself;  consider  all  he  has  undertaken, 
and  tlii-  great  responsibility  imposed  upon  him. 

He  must  then  have  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  man  in  health  and  disease  and  a  well  developed  brain, 
capable  of  great  reasoning  powers,  tact  and  erudition. 
Without  fear  of  contradiction,  1  may  safely  assert  that 
woman  is  incompetent  for  such  a  task",  and  that  she  is 
wholly  unlit  far  the  profession,  and  ean  never  meet  the 
emergencies  of  medical  practice.  I  hope  the  ladies  will 
not  consider  the  broad  truths  I  have  stated,  as  any  way 
intemperate  or  uncourteous,  I  consider  them  perfectly  per- 
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tinent,  by  showing  how  utterly  inconsistent  it  is  for  ladies 
to  adopt  such  a  profession. 

It  is  very  odd  they*  don't  try  the  pulpit  or  the  bar,  where 
their  high  aspirations  might  have  free  scope  for  gratifica- 
tion and  far  more  remunerative  for  their  pockets  than  this 
noble  but  ill-requited  Profession  of  ours.  Ere  long  we 
might  see  a  female  Bossuet  or  a  Fenelon,  pulpit  orators, 
glorious  in  eloquence,  dealing  not  in  thin  generalities,  but 
driving  God's  truths  into  the  hearts  of  poor  sinners.  And 
at  the  Bar,  their  sharp  wit  and  fervid  oratory  might  some 
day  wing  one  of  them  to  the  loftiest  forensic  honours. 
"  Major  mini  rerum  nascitur  ordo." 

I  need  not  assure  them  what  a  happiness  it  would  be  to 
have  the  privilege  of  contemplating  the  probability  of 
being  one  day  crowned  with  a  mitre,  or  robed  on  the 
woolsack.  Nothing  would  give  me  greater  pleasure  than 
to  see  the  intellectual  genius  of  woman  appreciated,  and 
developed  in  the  various  walks  of  life,  suitable,  and  not 
offensive,  to  her  sex,  nor  unbecoming  the  character  of 
woman. 

Female  physicians  existed  in  former  time3,  but  they 
miserably  fulfilled  the  duties  of  medical  practice,  accord- 
ingly they  dwindled  away,  and  became  obsolete,  succumbing 
to  that  obscurity  which  they  adorned.  They  never  wrote 
or  did  anything  to  improve  the  science  or  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;  with  a  few  exceptions,  our  medical  archives  do  not 
reveal  any  traces  of  their  intellectual  existence.  My  fair 
aspirants  may  rest  assured  that  the  same  fate  awaits  them 
now  ;  the  female  doctor  of  to-day  will  ere  long  vanish  like 
a  splendid  phantom,  to  be  considered  in  after  ages  as  a 
dream  of  female  medical  fanatics.  I  would,  therefore, 
exhort  them  to  abandon  this  unnatural  female  calling  ; 
there  is  too  much  of  the  Amazon  about  it,  and  they  may 
depend  on  it,  its  uphill  work  will  not  be  so  congenial  a 
life  as  those  allotted  to  her  by  nature,  which  the  educated 
lady  so  gracefully  fulfils,  gliding  amid  the  tranquil  enjoy- 
ments of  domestic  life  as  a  gentle  and  virtuous  wife  ;  her 
love  is  a  paradise  of  delight,  which  dissipates  the  cold  and 
indigent  realities  of  life,  and  imparting  with  unobstrusive 
and  fascinating  manners  that  happiness  which  enchants 
the  soul.  Among  her  children,  she  is  the  attractive  centre 
of  love  and  affection — the  oasis  in  the  desert  of  their 
existence,  the  green  spot  to  which  their  hearts'  eyes  turn, 
when  they  are  sick  and  wearied  of  the  false  glare  of  the 
world  around  them. 


& 


LONDON    HOSPITAL. 

We  continue  our  abstract  of  the  History  of  the  London 
II  spital  and  its  Medical  College. 

The  entry  of  the  first  student  took  place  in  January, 
1742,  and  annually  from  that  time  pupils  were  admitted 
to  attend  the  practice  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons. 
So  early  as  1749  Mr.  Harrison  obtained  the  permission 
of  the  House  Committee  to  deliver  a  Course  of  Lectures 
on  Surgery  in  the  Court  room  of  the  hospital,  and  in  1757 
a  similar  permission  was  granted  to  Mr.  Thompson, 
another  surgeon  to  the  Institution.  It  is  now  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago  since  Mr.  Thompson  performed  at 
the  hospital  the  first  amputation  of  the  hip  ever  done  in 
this  country. 

In  August,  1781,  Sir  William  Blizard  (to  quote  a 
Minute  of  the  House  Committee)  obtained  permission  to 
deliver  two  courses  of  lectures  on  anatomy  and  surgery 
dining  the  next  winter  in  the  Demonstrating  Theatre  of 
this  Hospital ;  at  the  same  time  to  obviate  any  reflections 
that  may  arise  from  the  feelings  of  some  persons,  he  engaged 
i  use  (the  remains  of)  any  of  the  patients  of  the  hos- 
pital. Thus  almost  from  the  foundation  of  the  Hospital 
anatomical  demonstrations  and  courses  of  lectures  had 
been  continued,  but  it  had  now  become  necessary  to  make 
more  comprehensive  arrangements  for  medical  education. 


Owing  to  the  absence  of  practical  opportunities  of  study- 
ing anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  English  universities,  as 
well  as  to  the  customs  of  the  times,  students  proposing  to 

Eractice  a3  Surgeons  were  virtually  excluded  from  the 
enefit  of  university  education.  From  other  causes  the 
great  mass  of  medical  practitioners  of  the  last  century,  the 
apothecaries,  shared  the  privation.  The  advantage  of 
forming  a  complete  school  of  medicine  in  connexion  with 
hospital  became  obvious,  and  the  medical  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  reputa- 
tion, presented  a  model,  which  was,  not  improbably, 
imitated. 

Accordingly  it  is  stated  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of 
March,  1788,  that  "  The  Physician  and  Surgeons  memo- 
rialized the  Governors  of  the  Hospital  to  the  effect  that 
in  their  opinion  the  teaching  of  the  several  branches  of 
physic  and  surgery  by  lectures  at  the  Hospital  would  pro- 
mote the  credit  and  interest  of  the  institution  ;  that  the 
present  accommodations  are  inadequate  to  such  an  under- 
taking ;  they  therefore  requested  leave  to  erect  a  suitable 
building."  The  result  of  this  application  wa«,  that  the 
General  Court  of  Governors  assembled  February  5th, 
,-ave  permission  for  the  erection  of  a  building  at  the 
east  end  of  the  Hospital,  according  to  the  prayer  in  the 
petition. 

About  £500  were  collected  in  subscriptions  from  indi- 
vidual governors  and  friends  of  the  hospital  ;  the  remain- 
ing portion  of  the  expense  of  the  old  building  (about 
£1,500)  was  guaranteed  by  two  of  the  Medical  Officers  of 
that  period,  Dr.  Maddocks  and  Sir  William  Blizard. 
Through  the  premature  decease  of  Dr.  Maddocks,  the 
liability  devolved  mainly  upon  Sir  William  Blizard,  who 
in  this  matter,  as  in  others  proved  himself  one  of  the  most 
far-seeing  and  devoted  friends  of  the  hospital.  Among 
the  most  .active  promoters  of  the  undertaking  was  Mr. 
Samuel  Davey  Liptrap. 

The  Londou  Hospital,  therefore,  enjoys  the  credit  of 
having  in  1785  set  the  first  example  of  a  complete  Medical 
School  in  connection  with  a  hospital  upon  the  model  of 
the  Medical  Faculty  of  an  University.  Moreover,  the 
printed  prospectus  of  the  London  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege for  1792  shows  that  in  addition  to  the  Courses  of 
Lectures  on  the  usual  subjects  of  Medical  Education,  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Clinical  Medicine  was  at  that  time 
given  iu  the  School.  Subsequently,  Clinical  Lectures 
were  discontinued,  but  they  were  successfully  resumed  by 
Dr.  Billing  in  1823.  The  budding  at  the  east  end  of  the 
hospital  continued  in  use  until  1S54,  when  the  present 
Medical  College  was  inaugurated.  In  the  previous  year, 
in  complianre  with  the  representations  of  the  Medical 
Councd  of  the  School,  the  governors  had  decided  to  erect 
a  spacious  and  convenient  edifice  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  enlarged  requirements  of  Medical  and  Surgical 
Science,  and  of  attracting  to  the  London  Hospital  a  Staff 
of  Dressing  Pupils  adequate  to  the  necessities  of  a  great 
School  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery.  The  expense 
of  erection,  which  amounted  to  more  than  £10,000,  was 
borne  by  the  governors  of  the  hospital. 


ST.  VINCENT'S  HOSPITAL,  DUBLIN. 

Report  upon  Fox's  Palatable  Cod-Liver  Oil. 

By  Robert  Crvax,  LK.Q.C.P.,  L.R.C.S.,  &c, 

I  liysician  to  the  Hospital. 

I  have  had  the  Palatable  Cod-Liver  Oil  of  the  li 
Fox  and  Co.  administered  to  several  of  my  patients,  and 
I  am  convinced  that  it  has  been  of  very  great  advantage 
to  them.  Some  of  my  patients  in  St.  Vincent's  hospital, 
in  whom  the  ordinary  cod-liver  oil  in  its  natural  state, 
or  even  combined  with  sulphuric  ether,  almost  always 
produced  unpleasant  eructations  and  vomiting,  found  the 
Palatable  Cod-Liver  Oil  of  the  Messrs.  Fox  and  Co.  not 
only  agreeable  to  the  taste  but  also  easily  retained  upon 
the  stomach.     Iu  that  rather  large  class  of  cases  where 
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the  use  of  cod-liver  oil  is  indicated,  but,  in  its  ordinary- 
form,  found  to  disorder  the  organs  of  digestion,  I  believe 
the  administration  of  the  Palatable  Cod-Liver  Oil  will  be 
highly  advantageous.  I  may  add  that  the  dose  of  the 
Palatable  Cod-Liver  Oil  should  be  nearly  double  that  of 
the  ordinary  oil.  Hitherto,  I  have  not  had  very  many 
opportunities  of  prescribing  the  Palatable  Castor  Oil,  but, 
so  far  as  my  experience  extends,  I  can  report  very 
favourably  of  it. 

CITY  OF  DUBLIN  HOSPITAL. 

Report  upon  Fox's  Palatable  Cod-Liver  Oil. 

By  John  Hawtrey  Benson,  A.B.,  M.B.  &c. 

My  experience  of  Fox's  Palatable  Cod-Liver  Oil  is 
decidedly  in  its  favour.  I  have  usually  found  that  the 
delicate  patients  take  it  with  ease,  and  do  not  perceive 
the  disagreeable  characteristic  taste  of  cod-liver  oil, 
except  slightly  as  a  after-taste.  It  is  not  strictly  true 
that  it  does  not  "rise"  from  the  stomach  after  it  has 
been  taken.  But  it  is  relatively  true,  for  it  does  so  very 
much  less  than  any  other  specimen  of  cod-liver  oil  I  have 
prescribed.  The  Palatable  Oil  can  be,  therefore,  taken 
in  larger  quantities  than  other  cod-liver  oils,  and  when 
go  taken  I  consider  its  therapeutical  value  not  inferior — 
perhaps  superior — to  that  of  other  oils. 
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ROYAL  MEDICAL  AND  CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY. 

Tuesday,  December  13th,  1870. 

Dr.  Burrows,  F.R.S.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

TEMPORARY  GLYCOSURIA  AS  A  SEQUAL  OF  CHOLERA. 

By  William  Sedgwick,  M.R.C.S.,  L.S.A. 

After  a  brief  historical  retrospect  of  the  subject,  the 
author  remarked  that,  in  studying  the  character  of  the  urine 
in  cases  of  cholera,  attention  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
directed  to  the  fact  that  the  first  and  albuminous  urine 
passed  or  withdrawn  after  the  usually  prolonged  suppres- 
sion of  the  secretion  was  usually  deficient  in  urea,  and  free 
from  sugar  ;  and  that  the  subsequent  condition  of  temporary 
glycosuria  was  preceded  by  the  occurrence  of  a  blue  colour- 
ing matter,  which  appeared  to  be  intimately  associated  with 
saccharine  transformation.  It  was  a  significant  fact  that 
sugar  in  the  urine  occurred  not,  as  a  rule,  in  the  first  urine 
secreted  after  a  more  or  less  prolonged  suppression,  but  sub- 
sequent to  the  occurrence  of  albumen  ;  and  that  whilst 
there  was  during  the  early  stage  of  cholera  convalescence  a 
relative  deficiency  of  urea  when  albumen  was  present,  sugar, 
on  the  contrary,  was  associated  with  urea  in  excess.  The 
deficiency  of  urea  which  occurred  in  connexion  with  the  al- 
buminous urine  of  cholera  was  the  more  noticeable  from  the 
fact  that,  as  the  amount  of  urine  secreted  within  a  given 
time,  after  the  previously  complete  suppression  of  it,  was 
small,  the  proportion  of  urea  should  have  been  relatively 
increased,  if  the  development  of  that  organic  principle  in  the 
system  had  been  uninterrupted  ;  and  consequently  it  might 
be  suggested  that,  as  urea  had  been  found  to  be  one  of  the 
best  diuretics,  the  suppression  of  urine  which  occurred  in 
cholera  and  in  allied  conditions  of  the  system  resulting  from 
poison  or  from  disease,  admitted  of  being  directly  referred 
to  temporary  arrest  in  the  formation  of  that  excrementitial 
product.  The  production  of  the  blue  colouring  matter  in 
the  urine  of  patients  suffering  from  cholera  was  chielly  im- 
portant from  the  fact  that  it  was  very  closely  associated 
with  the  development  of  glycosuria  ;  the  occurrence  of  sugar 
in  the  urine  in  such  cases  appearing  to  bo  simply  a  somewhat 
later  stage  in  the  series  of  pathological  changes  which,  so  far 
as  they  affected  the  urinary  secretion,  could  bo  traced  to  one 
common  origin.  Attention  was  directed  to  the  frequency  of 
the  occurrence  of  a  blue  colouring  matter  in  the  urine  in  a 
great  many  other  diseases  which,  like  cholera,  admitted  of 


being  more  or  less  directly  referred  to  the  alimentary  canal ; 
and  it  might  be  suggested  as  probable  that,  as  sugar  had  also 
been  found  in  the  same  class  of  cases,  these  two  abnormally 
increased,  if  not  altogether  abnormal,  constituents  of  the 
urine  were  due  to  the  same  cause,  and  derived  from  the  same 
source.  In  reviewing  the  pathology  of  the  urine  in  cholera, 
the  chief  facts  to  which  attention  should  be  directed,  with 
reference  to  the  occurrence  of  glycosuria,  were — the  suppres- 
sion of  the  urinary  secretion  as  a  primary  result  of  the 
disease,  with  arrested  formation  of  urea  ;  albuminuria,  with 
deficiency  of  urea  ;  the  presence  of  a  blue  colouring  princi- 
ple ;  and,  finally,  diuresis,  with  excess  of  urea  and  sugar  in 
place  of  albumen.  In  the  sequence  of  phenomena  there  in- 
dicated, urea  as  the  essential  principle  of  the  urine  neces- 
sarily occupied  the  chief  position  ;  and  the  subsequent  pre- 
sence of  sugar  during  the  stage  of  convalescence,  when 
albumen  was  no  longer  present  in  the  urine,  suggested  that 
the  temporary  glycosuria  of  cholera  might  be  due  rather  to 
the  progress  of  reparation  than  of  destruction,  and  that  it 
was,  as  it  were,  the  result  of  an  excess  of  restorative  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  system  to  repair  loss  from  previous 
disease.  This  suggestion  derived  support  from  what  oc- 
curred in  diabetic  patients  during  an  attack  of  fever,  when 
sugar  in  their  urine  was  apt  to  be  replaced  by  albumen ; 
and  by  what  occurred  in  the  same  class  of  patients  during 
the  last  agony,  when  a  similarly  retrograde  course  with  re- 
spect to  the  pathology  of  the  urine  was  pursued  ;  for  in 
them  also  the  urine  became  albuminous,  and  the  sugar  dis- 
appeared ;  and  it  was  moreover  supported  by  a  large  amount 
of  collateral  evidence  which  was  almost  conclusive  in  its 
favour.  It  would  be  found  useful,  in  studying  the  character 
of  the  glycosuria  which  had  been  observed  during  convales- 
cence from  cholera,  to  take  into  consideration  the  various 
physiological,  pathological,  and  artificially  produced  states 
of  the  system  in  which,  as  in  cholera,  sugar  was  commonly 
present  in  the  urine  without  giving  rise  to  confirmed  dia- 
betes. For  temporary  glycosuria,  like  the  previous  sup- 
pression of  urine,  had  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  excep- 
tional phenomenon,  which  was  in  any  way  characteristic  of 
cholera ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  found  to  occur 
during  convalescence  from  other  forms  of  acute  disease,  in 
which  it  was  often  associated  with  the  previous  develop- 
ment of  a  blue  colouring  principle  in  the  urine.  It  would 
be  found  also  to  occur,  apart  from  disease,  as  a  physiolo- 
gical condition  during  certain  stages  of  development,  and 
at  certain  epochs  of  life.  And,  finally,  that  it  admitted  of 
being  experimentally  produced.  With  reference  more  espe- 
cially to  the  occurrence  of  temporary  glycosuria  in  the  latter 
class  of  cases,  as  a  result  of  sympathetic  nerve  section,  the 
author  remarked  that  in  all  experiments  of  that  kind  the 
primary  effect  produced  must  be  on  the  vascular  system  to 
which  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  were  distri- 
buted, and  that  any  effect  produced  on  other  parts  of  the 
organism  must  be  secondary  to  that.  Consequently,  whilst 
recognising  vascular  paralysis  as  the  primary  result  of  sec- 
tion of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  all  parts  of  the  system,  it 
was  important  to  notice  that  in  the  secondary  results  pro- 
duced no  such  constant  uniformity  had  been  observed,  since 
these  were  liable  to  vary  according  to  the  locality  in  which 
the  experiment  had  been  performed.  He  was  of  opinion 
that,  with  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  temporary  glycosuria 
as  a  sequel  of  cholera,  there  was  no  fact  in  experimental 
physiology  more  significant  than  that  observed  by  Eckhardt 
in  1867,  of  the  absence  of  sugar  from  the  urine  after  section 
of  the  splanchnic  nerves,  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  fact  observed  by  Morcau  in  1 868,  that  section  of  those 
nerves  was  followed  by  an  intestinal  flux,  possessing  the 
same  characters  as  the  flux  of  cholera,  indicated  very  clearly 
the  direction  in  which  the  inquiry  should  be  panned.  Pot 
when  the  neuro-paralytic  condition  of  the  digestive  » ;mal 
so  produced  was  compared  with  what  occurred  after  the  in- 
fluence of  the  central  portion  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system  had  been  artificially  increased  by  the  application  of 
galvanism  or  electricity  to  the  part  during  life,  as  shown  in 
MM.  Linati  and  Caggiati's  experiments,  it  would  lie  found 
that  the  results  then  obtained  were  essentially  opposed  to 
those  which  followed  arrest  or  diminution  of  that  influence, 
either  from  section  of  the  nerves  or  from  cholera. 

In  conclusion,  the  author  remarked  that  the  temporary 
glycosuria  which  had  been  observed  in  all  the  various  i 
which  he  had  cited  might  bo  regarded  as  a  oeOMqn<  B 
long-continued  and  immoderate  secretion,  consequent  on  a 
previous  diminution  or  arrest  of  the  intluenee  of  the  sym- 
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pathetic  or  vaso-motory  nervous  system,  which  apparently 
occupied  a  position  functionally  midway  between  the  secre- 
tory surface  on  the  one  side,  and  the  supply  of  blood  on  the 
other,  and  thus  became  the 
of  its  action  as  controller  of 
vations  on  the  subject,  he 
Becretion  was  associated  witi 
that  whilst,  on  the  one  hal 
accompanied  by  a  correspond 


erator  of  secretion  in  virtue 
e  circulation.  From  hi3  obser- 
d  been  led  to  infer  that  all 
harine  transformation ;  and 
excess  of  secretion  was 
excess  in  the  formation  of 


sugar  and  consequent  glycosuria,  a  moderate  exercise  of 
secretory  function  was,  pm^JA  other  hand,  accompanied  by 
a  correspondingly  moderate  lirmation  of  sugar,  which  was 
not  more  in  amount  than  could  be  disposed  of  in  the  system  ; 
and  that  it  was  only  when  the  blood  contained  sugar  in 
excess  from  such  causes  as  those  which  had  been  already 
referred  to  that  some  of  it  was,  in  consequence,  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys.  Consequently,  it  might  be  urged  that  the 
temporary  glycosuria,  which  occurred  as  a  sequel  of  cholera, 
served  to  show  that  during  reaction  from  previous  collapse 
there  was  a  temporary  excess  of  restorative  effort,  and  that 
although,  as  was  well  known,  an  abortive  attempt  at  reac- 
tion was  in  that  disease  a  very  common  cause  of  death,  3-et 
in  those  cases  of  cholera  which  terminated  favourably,  and 
in  which  glycosuria  had  been  observed  to  occur  during  con- 
valescence, the  subsequent  disappearance  of  sugar  from  the 
urine  might  be  accepted  as  evidence  in  favour  of  the  normal 
balance  of  organic  function  having  been  satisfactorily  re- 
stored, and  that  the  tendency  to  excess  during  recovery  from 
a  central  arrest  of  nutrition  had  ceased. 


THE  SUKGICAL  SOCIETY  OF   IRELAND. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  Society  for  the  Session  of  1870-71, 
was  held  on  Friday  evening,  December  9  th,  in  the  Albert  Hall, 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons. 

Da.  Albebt  Walsh,  President  of  the  College,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Richardson  having  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meet- 
ing. 

The  President  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address,  which  will 
be  found  at  page  517. 

REGENERATION    OP    BONE. 

Dr.  Kelly  exhibited  a  hand  which  had  been  removed  from 
a  man,  who  had  received  a  bite  from  another  man  on  the 
thumb.  The  case  he  said  was  interesting,  owing  to  the  repro- 
duction of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  which  had  been 
removed  with  its  tendons  and  ligaments  attached,  and  pre- 
sumedly with  its  periosteum  also.  As  it  wa3  removed  in  its 
entirety  with  its  periosteum,  the  regeneration  could  not  be 
accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  theories  of  the  regeneration  of 
bone  which  had  been  advanced, — that  the  new  bone  was  pro- 
duced from  the  remains  of  the  original  bone,  from  the  original 
bone  before  its  complete  death  or  from  the  periosteum.  The 
case  he  thought  was  valuable,  as  indicating  an  analogy  with 
the  independent  reproduction  occurring  in  the  Radiata  and  the 
Articulata. 

injury  of   the  hand. 

Dr.  Wharton,  V. P.,  exhibited  an  example  of  a  machinery 
accident  which  had  been  brought  into  the  Meath  Hospital  on 
the  6th  instant.  The  subject  of  it,  was  a  youth,  fourteen  years 
of  age,  engaged  in  Messrs.  Pirn's  fastory  at  Green  mount,  who 
unfortunately  introduced  his  hand  into  a  portion  of  the 
machinery,  and  was  so  injured  that  amputation  was  necessary. 
The  entire  integuments  of  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  were 
stripped  up,  and  converted  into  a  pulpoid  mass.  Upon  remov- 
ing the  hand,  all  the  metacarpal  phalangeal  joints  were  found 
to  be  dislocated  towards  the  palmar  surface,  and  the  same 
thing  had  happened  to  the  thumb  ;  so  that  it  would  appear, 
after  the  integuments  of  the  hand  were  stripped  off  the  fingers 
the  latter  were  dislocated  towards  the  palmar  surface.  As  soon 
as  reaction  was  established  the  hand  was  amputated.  There 
was  but  little  hemorrhage,  and  the  bDy  was  doing  well. 

VESICAL    CALCULUS. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Croly  exhibited  a  small  calculus  which  he  had 
removed  from  the  bladder  of  a  boy,  five  years  of  a^e.  The 
child  had  been  suffering  from  the  time  he  was  two  years  of  age 
with  many  of  the  symptoms  of  stone.  When  only  two  yea°s 
old,  the  mother  noticed  that  he  pulled  at  the  prepuce,  and  had 
considerable  pain  in  making  water.  The  symptoms  went  on 
&nd  she  treated  the  boy  for  worms,  but  finding  that  he  did 


not  get  better,  she  brought  him  to  Mr.  Croly,  who  having 
placed  him  under  the  influence  of  chloroform,  sounded  him  and 
struck  the  stone.  The  boy  was  admitted  to  the  City  of  Dublin 
Hospital  and  a  few  days  ago  the  lateral  operation  for  stone 
was  performed.  One  of  Mr.  Croly's  reasons  for  bringing  the 
case  forward  was,  because  he  had  experienced  considerable 
difficulty  in  getting  the  stone  out  of  the  bladder,  which  wa3 
unusual  in  a  child.  The  operation  was  performed  with  a  staff 
grooved  in  the  side  and  with  a  single  knife.  The  knife  was 
got  readily  into  the  groove  of  the  staff  and  he  got  his  finger 
into  the  bladder  without  any  trouble,  but  then  he  could  not 
find  the  stone.  He  should  mention,  that  in  soundiug  the  child 
in  the  presence  of  his  colleagues,  it  was  on  the  withdrawal  of 
the  sound  from  the  bladder  that  the  stone  was  struck,  and  by 
that  he  learned  that  the  stone  used  to  get  behind  the  pubis. 
This  point  he  considered  to  be  one  of  some  interest.  He  got 
tie  stone  out  by  tapping  the  child  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
abdomen  when  the  calculus,  but  afterwards  the  stone  from  its 
small  size  and  flattened  shape,  escaped  from  the  forceps  and 
ascended  into  a  pouch  behind  the  pubis,  so  that  it  was 
twice  up  in  that  situation  and  gave  him  some  trouble  in  ex- 
tracting it.  They  all  knew  that  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in 
performing  the  operation  of  lithotomy  on  a  child  was  getting 
into  the  groove  of  the  staff.  He  thought  this  difficulty  oc- 
curred more  frequently  from  the  want  of  proper  height  in  the 
operating-table  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  table  should 
be  of  such  a  height  that  the  bladder  would  be  above  the  ope- 
ration, bo  that  they  would  look  up  to  it  as  an  abdominal  and 
not  as  a  pelvic  viscus.  After  the  operation  in  this  case,  a 
chemisette  catheter  was  introduced,  and  the  child  had  gone  oil 
well  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  attack  of  bronchitis. 

In  reply  to  Dr.  H.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Croly  said  he  had  not 
heard  of  any  blood  having  passed  from  the  bladder  previous  to 
the  operation. 

SYPHILIS. 

Mr.  John  Morgan  introduced  for  discussion  the  subject  of 
the"  Duality  of  the  Venereal  Virus,"  and  said  he  should  be  glad 
to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  members  of  the  Society  on  that 
much  debated  question.  Every  one  wa3  conversant  with  the 
continental  theory  of  the  existence  of  two  sores,  the  infecting 
and  the  non-infecting  sore,  but  lately  there  had  been  some 
change  of  opinion  among  writers  on  thi3  subject,  and  perhaps 
the  most  striking  one  was  that  of  Mr.  Bumstead.  Those  who 
had  read  that  gentleman's  most  carefully  written  book,  were 
aware  that  he  mentioned  two  kinds  of  venereal  sores.  He  even 
gave  in  his  book,  a  comparative  column  between  the  symptoms 
of  the  two.  He  (Mr.  Morgan)  had,  however,  received  a  letter 
from  him  within  the  last  two  months,  in  which  he  stated  that 
he  had  found  reason  to  hesitate  in  confirming  what  he  hid 
previously  so  anxiously  endeavoured  to  impress.  If  a  writer 
of  Mr.  Bumstead's  experience,  and  who  had  written  so  largely 
on  this  particular  subject  wa3  now  inclined  to  hesitate  and 
doubt  as  to  his  former  views,  the  Society,  he  thought  would 
agree  that  the  question  was  worthy  of  discussion.  °  He  (Mr. 
Morgan)  had  lately  performed  some  experiments  at  the  hospi- 
tal, by  inoculating  patients  already  affected  by  syphilis  or  con- 
stitutional venereal  virus  ;  and  he  invariably  found  that  the 
result  of  the  inoculation  was  the  production  of  the  ordinary 
chancroid  or  soft  sore.  The  question  was,  whether  a  patient 
not  already  the  subject  of  syphilis,  if  inoculated  was  capable 
of  producing  a  hard  or  infecting  sore.  He  hadnever  been  able 
to  succeed  in  getting  a  hard  sore  by  inoculation,  but  then  of 
course  he  had  never  tried  the  experiment  on  a  previously 
healthy  person.  Ricord  and  others,  asserted  that  after  some 
time  the  hard  sore  was  capable  of  degenerating  into  a  mucous 
tubercle.  Now,  if  they  took  a  mucous  tubercle  and  inoculated 
with  it  as  he  had  done,  they  would  find  the  invariable  result 
in  a  syphilitic  patient  was  the  production  of  a  soft  sore  or  chan- 
croid. Inoculation  from  a  true  chancroid  would  produce  a 
chancroid — and  inoculation  from  a  bubo,  or  from  a  vaginal  dis- 
charge would  invariably  produce  in  a  patient,  already  constitu- 
tionally affected,  a  soft  sore.  In  performing  these  experiments 
of  inoculating  from  a  vaginal  discharge,  he  had  taken  the 
greatest  pains  to  satisfy  himself  that  there  was  no  abrasion  of 
the  surface,  no  intra-vaginal  or  uterine  sore.  He  had  per- 
formed over  two  dozen  of  experiments,  and  invariably  pro- 
duced the  specific  pustule  and  the  peculiar  sore  well  known  as 
the  chancroid  or  soft  sore.  The  only  point  to  be  considered 
was  what  would  be  the  result,  if  the  experiment  had  been  per- 
formed on  a  non-infected  patient  and  he  would  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  member  of  the  Society,  who  might  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ascertaining  it,  whether  the  result  of  inoculation  in 
such  a  case  would  be  a  hard  sore  or  a  chancroid.     He  had 
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taken  the  vaginal  discharge  and  produced  a  soft  sore,  from  that 
soft  sore  he  produced  another,  and  from  it  another  and  so  on, 
all  the  result  of  the  original  inoculation  with  the  vaginal  dis- 
charge.    If  it   were   the  case,  as   many  continental   writers 
affirmed,  that  sores  had  been  communicated  to  men  by  women 
who  had  no  abrasion  or  breach  of  the  surface  themselves,  they 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sores  were  caused  by 
inoculation  with  the  vaginal  discharge.    In  the  Lock  Hospital, 
nearly  all  the  patients  were  aff acted  by  soft  sores,  and  they  had 
been  invariably  followed  by  secondary  symptoms  ;  and  over 
and  over  again  he  had  inoculated  from  these  sores.     These 
results  were  directly  at  variance  with  the  opinions  expressed 
by  many  eminent  writers  on  this  subject.  They  were  all  aware 
that  a  vast  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  reference  to  it.    In 
America  Gross  differed  from  Bumstead  ;  and  in  England  we 
had  such  men  as  Syme  and  Sir  William  Fergusson,  holding 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  dual  poison,  while  others  «f 
equal  authority  held  the  reverse.     The  question  was  whether 
this  dual  sore  existed  !     Was  there  one  sore  capable  of  infect- 
ing and  another  that  was  not  ?    All  the  patients  who  were 
affected  with  sores  in  the  hospital  under  his  charge  had  secon- 
daries, yet  the  hard  sore  were  very  rare  indeed.     He  had  seen 
as  good  a  type  of  this  hard  sore  in  women  as  he  had  seen  in  men, 
but  hard  sores  were  very  rare,  while  soft  sores  were  frequent, 
and  yet    all   the  patients  suffered  from  secondaries.      These 
patients  were  the  chief  sources  of  venereal  sores  in  Dublin.  The 
inoculation  test  confirmed  the  theory  that  there  was  not  a  dual 
sore.  He  should  say  that  he  thought  women  suffered  more  from 
constitutional  symptoms  than  men.   Women  who  got  soft  sores 
did  not  escape,  while  men  sometimes  did.  In  Hayes1  American 
Journal  for  August  last,  Mr.  Bumstead  had  an  article  in  which 
he  said  it  made  no  matter  whether  the  material  for  inoculation 
were  taken  from  a  hard  sore  or  a  soft  sore,  he  found  the  re- 
sult equally  the  same.     The  theory  was,  that  if  a  person  be 
already  affected  by  the  hard  sore,  he  should  be  incapable  of 
inoculation  again  ;  but  now  we  had  Mr.  Bumstead  saying  that 
vou  can  inoculate  from  the  hard  sore.     The  hard  sore,  if  irri- 
tated, would  produce  pus,  and  he  (Mr.  Morgan)  had  in  kis 
possession  somo  pus  sent  from  Christiania,  which  had  come 
from  a  hard  sore  which  had  been  irritated  by  savine  powder. 
This  pus  thus  produced  had  been  inoculated  on  a  patient  al- 
ready suffering  from  constitutional  symptoms,  and  it  produced 
a  soft  sore.     It  was  found  that  a  hard  sore  was  capable  of  de- 
generating into  a  mucous  tubercle,  and  if  they  inoculate  from 
a  mucous  tubercle  it  produced  a  soft  sore  ;  and  this  brought 
the  matter  to  a  focus — whether  there  was  a  difference  between 
these  two  venereal  sores — one  sore  capable  of  infecting,  and  the 
other  sore  not  ?    The  treatment  of  syphilis  by  inoculation  was 
very  interesting.     He  had  inoculated,  as  he  had  already  said, 
patients  suffering  from  constitutional  symptoms  with  vaginal 
discharge ;  the  soft  sore  was  produced,  and  the  patients  in- 
variably got  well.     He  should  add   that   the   sores  he  pro- 
duced by  inoculation,  including  those  produced  by  the  pus 
sent  him  from  abroad,  were  rather  persistent.     What  he  was 
anxious  to  do  was  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the 
question — Was  there  a  distinct  line  of  demarcation  to  be  drawn 
between  the   two   sores  ?     What  was  the  experience  of  the 
members  on  that  point  ?     If  they  were  of  opinion  that  there 
were  two  distinct  sores,  it  was  an  extraordinary  fact  that  in 
hospital  they  seldom  or  ever  saw  the  hard  sore,  and  therefore 
must  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  two  kinds  of  sore 
existed  among  males,  they  got  it  not  merely  from  the  hard 
sore  but  from  any  form  of  sore.     There  was  another  point  to 
which  he  wished  to  refer,  namely,  that  sores,  as  a  rule,  were 
not  so  frequent  as  was  supposed.     The  general  account  which 
women  gave  was  that  the  first  thing  they  noticed  was  a  dis- 
charge.    Male  patients  have  come  to  him  saying,  they  got  a 
sore  from  such  a  woman  ;  but  when  lie  came  to  examine  her 
she  was  found  not  to  have  a  sore  at  all.     The  women  say  tho 
first  evidence  of  their  being  affected  is  a  discharge,  then  comes 
,  then  ft  mucous  patch,  then  an  affection  of  the  skin,  &c. 
It  was  not  very  difficult  to  believo  this,  for  if  you  can  take 
tho  vaginal  discharge   and  inoculato  with  it,  producing  a  soft 
sore,  he  did  not  see  why  a  male  patient,  having  sonic  slight 
fissure  or  abrasion  of  the  surface,  might  not  bo  infected  by  tin: 
vagioal  discharge  only  in  tho  course  of  direct  connection  with 
the  female.     Then  came  the  great  question  which  ho   hal  al- 
ready dwelt   upon,    and   on  which  ho  desired   to   elicit  tho 
opinions  of  tho  members  of  the  Society,  what  would  the  re- 
mit be  in  o  person  not  previously  tainted  with  syphilis  ?     IIo 
thought  it  would  bo  a  soft  sore.     Sometime  ago  ;v  gentleman 
came  to  him  with  a  soft  sore,  and  in  threo  weeks  aftor  that  a 
yigorous  gonorrhoea  occurred.     It  soemed  to  him  extremely 


likely  that  the  same  discharge  gave  rise  to  the  gonorrhoea  and 
the  soft  chancre  or  sore. 

Dr.  Barton  thought  it  rather  an  unfortunate  thing  that 
their  views  on  this  subject  should  be  rather  disturbed  than 
settled  by  Mr.  Morgan's  experience.  He  could  not  follow  his 
statement  so  accurately  as  to  be  able  to  discuss  it  in  detail ; 
but  it  struck  him  as  the  general  result  of  what  Mr.  Morgan 
said  that  his  (Mr.  Morgan's)  own  mind  was  considerably  con- 
fused on  the  subject,  and  for  this  reason — he  incidentally  let 
fall  that  he  was  not  quite  sure  what  gonorrhoea  was,  and  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  it  was  generated  by  means  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  second  poison,  intimating  that  he  was  not  rare 
there  was  a  second  poison.  The  general  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Morgan  threw  serious  doubt  on  the  view3  heretofore  enter- 
tained, but  did  not  satisfy  their  natural  desire  by  establishing 
anything  clear  or  definite  as  to  the  nature  of  these  different 
sores.  He  (Dr.  Barton)  believed  there  were  two  different 
kinds  of  sores,  one  of  which  ran  a  local  course,  whereas  the 
other  was  the  commencement  of  a  constitutional  disease.  He 
thought  the  observations  of  Mr.  Morgan  went  to  prove  that 
perhaps  they  were  hasty  in  speaking  of  two  distinct  poisons. 
They  should  say  rather  that  there  were  two  distinct  diseases, 
and  their  object  should  be  to  clear  up  what  were  the  signs  by 
which  they  knew  one  disease  from  another.  Many  of  tho 
points  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morgan  were  old.  They  knew  that 
the  discharge  from  a  syphilitic  woman  might  produce  sores, 
although  there  were  no  sores  on  them,  and  that  these  dis- 
charges when  inoculated  would  produce  soft  sores  was  already 
well  established.  The  fact  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  patients 
in  the  Lock  Hospital  had  ordinary  soft  sores,  and  that  they 
were  followed  by  constitutional  symptoms,  was  a  very  impor- 
tant matter.  Ho  thought  that  in  these  women  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible,  in  the  early  stage  of  these  sores,  to  say 
which  of  the  two  diseases  they  were.  It  required  very  great 
accuracy  of  observation  to  clearly  establish  anything  of  this 
kind,  and  iu  the  patients  Mr.  Morgan  had  to  deal  with,  the 
difficulty  was  increased,  for  they  were  exposed  to  contagion  of 
everyform.  He  repeated  that  it  was  necessary  cases  should 
be  noted  with  great  accuracy  before  they  were  accepted  as 
overturning  a  great  amount  of  evidence  which  existed,  to  prove 
that  the  two  sores  are  in  their  early  stage  not  easily  known, 
and  that  observation  was  required  to  tell  them  from  one  ano- 
ther. The  whole  subject  was  one  of  great  difficulty.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  remarks  was  this,  that  he  did  not  think  the  obser- 
vations and  experiments  of  which  they  had  heard  went  further 
than  to  show  that  in  women  the  early  stage  of  true  syphilis  was 
not  marked  by  the  characteristic  indurated  or  hard  sore  ;  but 
they  had  no  right  from  that  to  infer  that  the  chancroid  or  soft 
sore  was  tho  only  true  source  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Stapleton  said  there  was  an  old  French  author,  Diday, 
who  said  he  believed  inoculation  from  secondary  syphilis  pro- 
duced the  soft  sore,  and  not  the  hard  or  true  contaminating 
sore — the  Hunterian  chancre.  He  recollected  last  year  bring- 
ing before  the  Society  the  case  of  a  gentleman  who  came  to 
him  with  a  number  of  soft  sores,  and  on  the  18th  or  20th  day 
afterwards  they  were  beginning  to  heal  when  a  hard  chancre 
declared  itself.  After  a  great  deal  of  questioning  he  acknow- 
ledged to  having  had  a  second  connection  in  the  interval. 
Another  person  came  to  him  with  a  nest  of  chancres,  some  ten 
or  twelve.  The  lady  who  gave  him  the  disease  was  examined 
by  another  medical  man,  who  pronounced  her  to  be  perfectly 
sound,  but  she  might  have  had  a  vaginal  discharge.  It  hail 
"been  laid  down  that  if  a  man  had  a  hard  sore,  he  might  be  in- 
oculated with  the  soft  sore,  but  it  had  a  tendency  to  run  into 
phagedena.  Of  course,  it  would  not  be  justifiable  to  inocu- 
late a  clean  subject  with  any  form  of  this  disease.  It  was 
extremely  difficult  to  find  a  true  Huuterian  chancre  in  ftstate 
to  inoculate  from.  He  had  known  cases  which  went  on  t.> 
secondaries,  and  yet  the  pationts  did  not  know  they  were  con- 
taminated. From  his  own  experience,  he  firmly  believed  there 
were  two  distinct  poisons  ;  and,  moreover,  he  believed  if  a 
man  got  a  regular  hard  chancre,  Iip  did  not  care  how  he  was 
treated,  with  mercury  or  other  medicines,  he  would  get  secon- 
dary symptoms  ;  whereas  tho  man  with  a  truo  soft  chancre 
would  not.  Instances  had  occurred  in  which  discharges  from 
the  urethra  had  been  treated  as  gonorrhoea,  whereas,  on  a  more 
accuralo  examination  they  were  found  to  result  from  soft 
chancres  ill  the  urethra. 

Djl.  Matnamaka.— Do  you  say  a  soft  chancre  is  not  follow,  d 
by  secondary  symptoms  ? 

Dr.  Statu; rem.— Yes,  if  it  is  a  true  soft  chance  you  may 
.in.  ii|  with  mercury;  whereas  you  cannot  cure  a  hard  chamiu 
with  mercury.  J 
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Dr.  Hamilton  Labatt  was  surprised  to  hear  it  said  that  a 
soft  chancre  was  never  followed  by  secondary  symptom?. 
When  he  was  a  mere  student  in  hospital  he  saw  a  variety  of 
cases  in  the  wards  in  which  secondary  symptoms  had  followed 
from  the  soft  chancre.  If  secondaries  only  followed  hard 
chancres  they  ought  to  be  very  rare,  for  hard  chancres  were 
very  rare  ;  yet  the  fact  was  that  secondary  symptom3  were 
very  common. 

Dr.  Macnamara  said  the  subject  was  one  of  gTeat  impor- 
tance, and  could  not  be  adequately  discussed  that  evening  ; 
and  it  was  important  that  it  should  be  properly  discussed  in  a 
city,  the  surgery  of  which  was  so  intimately  associated  with 
the  subject  ol  syphilis.  He,  therefore,  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  until  the  next  night  of  meeting. 

The  motion  of  adjournment  was  agreed  to. 


DUBLIN  OBSTETRICAL  SOCIETY. 
Second  Meeting,  Dec.  17. 

Communications : — 

1.  Dr.  Atthill  "On  some  Forms  of  Enlargement  of  the 
Uterus." 

2.  Dr.  J.  A.  Byrne  "  On  Vaginal  Tumour,  and  Prolapse — 
Removal — Recovery. " 

3.  Dr.  Johnston. — "A   Clinical  report  of  the   Rotunda 
Lying-in  Hospital  for  the  Past  Year." 

Dr.  Atthill  read  a  paper 

OX  SOME  FORMS  OF  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  UTERUS. 

After  passing  an  encomium  on  the  uterine  sound,  which 
he  considers  to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  useful, 
but  also  the  safest  instrument  we  possess,  if  carefully 
and  skilfully  used  ;  he  proceeded  to  say  that  enlargement  of 
the  uterus  was  met  with  in  a  very  large  percentage  of  those 
cases  in  which  the  symptoms  are  referable  to  the  organs  of 
generation  in  the  female,  a  condition  easily  explicable  when 
the  great  change  which  takes  place  in  the  uterus  under  the 
influence  of  pregnancy,  and  even,  in  a  degree,  at  each  men- 
strual period,  is  borne  in  mind.  The  following,  apart  from 
the  actual  existence  of  pregnancy,  are  the  causes  to  which 
most  frequently  enlargement  of  the  uterus  is  due,  namely  to — 

1st.  Sub-involution    of    the    uterus   after    pregnancy,    or 
abortion, 

2nd.  Congestion   of  the  uterus  from  sudden  suppression  or 
retardation  of  menstruation. 

3rd.  Acute  inflammation  of  the  uterus,    or  its  peritoneal 
covering. 

4th.  Chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus. 

6th.  Hypertrophy  of  the  uterus. 

6th.  The  stimulus  given  to  the  uterus  by  the  presence  in  its 
walls  of  fibrous  tumours. 

7th.  The  existence  of  any  form  of  intra-uterine  tumours. 
With  respect  to  sub-involution,  it  was  very  frequently  met 
with,  being  a  condition  specially  likely  to  occur  in  cases  in 
which  any  form  of  pelvic  inflammation  follows  delivery.  It 
may  also  occur  after  abortion.  The  earliest  symptom  of  sub- 
involution, and  the  most  common  is,  undoubtedly,  menor- 
rhagia,  a  symptom  nearly  invariably  present.  Dr.  Atthill, 
however,  narrated  a  case  of  sub-involution  of  the  uterus,  in 
which  amenorrhcea  existed.  The  uterus  in  this  case  was  very 
large,  the  sound  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  five  inches.  This 
patient  was  perfectly  cured,  the  treatment  adopted  being  the 
introduction  up  to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  of  eight  grains  of 
the  solid  nitrate  of  silver,  which,  dissolving,  stimulated  the 
whole  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  caused  healthy 
interstitial  absorption  to  teset  up.  Dr.  Atthill  advocated  this 
plan  of  treatment  in  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  uterus  de- 
pending on  sub-involution.  The  occurrence  of  enlargement  of 
the  uterus  from  sudden  suppression  of  menstruation  wa3  next 
dwelt  on  ;  the  occurrence  of  this  form  of  enlargement  is  diffi- 
cult to  verify.  Dr.  Atthill,  however,  stated  that  he  believed 
it  to  take  place  not  unfrequently,  and  gave  the  particulars  of 
a  case  in  which  the  measurement  of  the  uterus,  by  means  of 
the  sound,  proved  this  to  be  so.  All  writers  mention  the 
liability  of  the  uterus  to  enlarge  during  an  attack  of  acute 
inflammation  of  that  organ.  The  correctness  of  this  was 
confirmed  by  the  details  of  cases  in  which,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  sound,  the  increase  in  size  and  subsequent  dimi- 
nution was  proved,  in  instances  both  of  metritis  and  perito- 


nitis. Chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus  appears  to  be  a 
very  common  cause  of  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  and  gives 
rise  to  much  distress.  It  is  often  associated  with  retroflexion, 
not  unfrequently  being  the  cause  of  that  displacement.  Men- 
struation was  stated  to  be,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  generally 
much  diminished  by  the  occurrence  of  chronic  inflammation. 
Of  all  the  cases  of  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  simple  hyper- 
trophy of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  uterus  is  that  giving 
rise  to  the  greatest  amount  of  distress,  and  the  form  least 
capable  of  being  benefited  by  treatment  ;  in  it  menstruation 
occasionally  becomes  painful,  sometimes  scanty,  but  seldom, 
if  ever,  increased  in  quantity.  Cases  illustrating  this,  and 
each  of  the  other  forms  of  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  were 
detailed  and  commented  on,  and  the  paper  concluded  with 
some  general  observations  on  treatment.  The  consideration 
of  the  other  forms  of  enlargement  of  the  uterus  being  deferred 
to  some  future  occasion. 

Dr.  Roe  submitted  to  the  Society  a  specimen  of  a 

CYCLOPS   MONSTER. 

The  case  was  the  fifth  child,  and  the  presentation  was  of 
the  shoulder.  Zedemann  was  of  opinion  that  the  deformity 
arose  from  absence  of  one  olfactory  nerve.  There  had  been 
much  difficulty  in  ascertaining  that  the  case  was  not 
one  of  twins,  especially  as  the  shoulder  presentation  in  cases 
of  cyclops  monstrosity  was  very  unusual. 

Dr.  Ringland  remarked  on  the  fact  that  on  the  first  call 
of  the  case,  the  placenta  and  funis  were  found  low  down  in  the 
vagina.  He  believed  that  the  placenta  was  low  down  in  the 
cervix,  and  that  a  partial  action  of  the  uterus  about  its  neck 
had  expelled  the  placenta  as  the  first  act.  The  very  extensive 
bruit  had  decided  the  operator  not  to  eviscerate  without  a  per- 
sistent attempt  at  turning  a  very  large  fibroid  which  had  been 
found  in  the  interior  wall  of  the  uterus,  so  that  the  uterus 
after  post-mortem  was  almost  as  large  as  that  of  pregnaucy. 

Dr.  More  Madden  narrated  a  case  of  a  prostitute  occur- 
ring uuder  his  case.  The  child  had  lived  fcr  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  and  on  post-mortem  examination  it  had  been 
ascertained  that  there  was  but  one  optic  nerve.  The  woman 
in  this  case  had  attributed  the  monstrosity  to  a  fright,  and 
Dr.  Madden  was  under  the  imi  ression  that  the  Profession  was 
over-hasty  in  rejecting  the  theory  of  maternal  impression. 


HARVEIAX  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Dec.  1st,  1S70. 

Dr.  W.  F.  Cleveland,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Westmacott  related  the  case  of  a  child,  five  months 
old,  who  died  after  vaccination.  The  mother  accidentally  cut 
the  child's  thumb,  which  bled  greatly,  and  was  followed  by 
an  abscess  near  the  biceps  muscle. 

Dr.  Thomas   Ballard  read  a  paper 

ON  APuPLEXY, 

basing  his  remarks  upon  the  records  of  cases,  which  had 
occurred  under  his  own  observation.  Headache,  giddiness, 
and  vomiting,  usually  precede  insensibility,  palsy  and  death- 
This  was  a  chain  of  symptoms  which  he  thom-'it  to  be  well 
represented  by  the  term  apoplexy — the  first  three  to  be 
regarded  as  the  earlier,  and  the  last  three  as  the  later  - 
of  the  disease.  This  succession  of  symptoms  occurs  alike  in 
both  sexes,  and  at  all  ages.  The  point  of  treatment  urged 
was,  that  for  the  cases  indicated  a  judicious  abstraction  of 
blood  was  the  remedy  beyond  all  others  which  was  useful, 
and  in  many  cases  was  the  only  one  required. 


December  15th,    1S70. 
Dr.  W.  F.  Cleveland,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Dr.  Wrn  Williams  showed  a  patient,  a?t.  fifty -four,  who 
had  an  epithelioma  of  the  lower  lip  removed  by  Mr.  < 
Foster,  in  Oct.  l3d9.     The  man  had  been  a  great  smokor  of 
clay  pipes.     The  disease  returned,  and  Dr.  Williams  injected 
it  six  weeks  ago  with  a  solution  of  bromine  20  minims  to  5j 
of  rectified  spirit.     About  10  minims  were  injected  into  the 
soft  parts  on  two  separate  occasions,  and  the  whole  mass 
sloughed  out.     The  slough  took  fourteen  days   to  come  off. 
The  smell  was  horribly  offensive,  but  this  was  relieved  by 
an  iodine  lotion,  5ii j -   of  tincture  to  o^ij-  the  water.     The 
lip  was  so  contracted,  that  a  second  operation  could  not 
have  been  performed  with  the  knife. 
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SCOTLAND. 


Dec.  28, 1S70. 


Mr.  Fairlte  Clarke  read  a  paper  on 

SUBGICAX   DRESSINGS. 

The  author  after  touching  upon  the  importance  of  the 
subject  in  its  bearing  upon  surgical  practice  and  "  hos- 
pitalism "  drew  a  contrast  between  two  methods  which  are 
in  vogue  at  the  present  time— the  method  of  Professor 
Humphry,  who  leaves  all  wounds  as  far  as  possible,  entirely 
uncovered,  and  the  "  antiseptic  method,"  as  practised  by 
Professor  Lister.  The  author  of  the  paper  strongly  advo- 
cated the  use  of  antiseptic  lotions  of  various  kiuds,  but  he 
thought  that  the  ' '  germ  theory  "  ought  to  be  investigated 
on  its  merits  as  a  question  apart,  and  that  the  use  of  carbolic 
acid,  chloride  of  zinc,  &c,  ought  not  to  depend  in  any  way 
upon  a  theory  which  is  still  sub  judice.  He  (Mr.  Fairlie 
Clarke)  insisted  upon  the  need  of  styptics,  prompt  and  effi- 
cient means  of  arresting  the  flow  of  blood  as  the  most  im- 
portant step  towards  bringing  about  immediate  union  or 
primary  adhesion. 

WEST  KENT  MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL  SOCIETY. 
Friday,  Deo.  9th,  1870. 


Db.  Clapton,  F.R.C.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 
Dr.  J.  S.  Bristowe  read  a  paper  entitled, 

CASES  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  FORMS  OF  IMPAIRMENT, 
OB  LOSS  OF  THE  POWER  OF  SPEECH,  WITH  REMARKS. 
The  author,  after  stating  that  he  had  nothing  new  to  an- 
nounce, or  even  to  suggest  in  reference  to  aphasia,  proceeded 
to  explain  the  mechanism  of  speech,  which  he  divided  into 
two  associated,  though  entirely  distinct,  parts — that  furnished 
by  the  larynx  and  that  furnished  by  the  mouth.  Through  the 
mechanism  of  the  larynx  is  produced  musical  intonation  ; 
through  the  mechanism  of  the  oral  cavity  are  evolved  articu- 
late sounds.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  in  disease 
we  sometimes  find  the  musical  element  of  the  voice  affected,  at 
other  times  the  articulate  element,  that  in  the  one  case  the 
patient  speaks  in  a  whisper — he  has  lost  his  voice  as  the 
phrase  goes — that  in  the  other  case  he  retains  his  "voice," 
but  cannot  utter  intelligible  sounds.  Dr.  Bristowe  then  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  aphasia  under  three  heads — First,  that 
due  to  a  mental  defect,  independent  of  any  affection  of  the 
organs  of  speech.  To  this  form  the  name  amnesia  has  been 
applied,  or  by  Dr.  Ogle  the  equivalent  term  of  amnemstic 
aphasia.  Particulars  of  four  well  marked  cases  of  this  con- 
dition were  given  ;  in  all,  the  patients  were  paralysed  on  the 
right  side,  in  other  words,  the  left  side  of  the  cerebrum  was 
diseased.  The  first  case  was  one  of  very  slight,  but  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  amnesia,  the  affection  of  the  brain  being, 
doubtless,  due  to  some  small  effusion  of  blood  either  into  the 
corpus  horatii  or  its  neighbourhood.  The  second  case  was 
also  one  of  slight  amnesia,  arising  in  connection  with  paralysis 
agitans  of  th«  right  side,  both  conditions  being,  doubtless, 
dependent  on  some  affection  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere. 
The  patient  had  heart  disease,  and  Dr.  Bristowe  believed  the 
symptoms  were  due  to  some  softening  of  the  brain  substance, 
following  the  plugging  of  some  of  the  small  arteries.  The 
third  case  was  also  one  of  hemorrhagic  hemiplegia  ;  the  amnesia 
being  remarkably  well  shown,  and  was  all  the  more  evident 
from  the  fact  of  its  being  associated  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
telligence, and  even  liveliness  of  manner.  The  fourth  case 
has  also  an  exceedingly  well  marked  example  of  amnesia, 
probably  dependent  on  effusion  of  blood.  These  cases,  to  a 
certain  extent,  confirmed  the  views  of  Dr.  Dax  and  M.  Broca, 
these  writers  associating  aphasia  with  disease  of  a  definite 
part  of  the  cerebrum,  viz. — the  posterior  part  of  the  third 
frontal  convolution — the  convolution  that  is  in  front  of  the 
hilum  of  Rolando.  Dr.  Bristowe  considered,  however,  that 
although  we  might  be  inclined  to  agree  with  Dr.  Maudsley, 
that  further  experience  would  show  that  impairment  of  speech 
belongs  equally  to  affections  of  both  hemispheres,  that  there 
was  no  doubt  whatever  that  up  to  the  present  time  aphasia 
has  been  found  assoiialed  in  a  vastly  preponderating  degree 
with  disease  of  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  was 
quite  certain,  as  Trousseau  maintains,  that  aphasia  is,  in  some 
instances,  obviously  the  result  of  disease  of  the  right  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  that  it  was  equally  certain  that  the  dependence 
of  aphasia  on  disease  of  a  particular  convolution,  whether  on 
the  right  or  left  side,  was  at  present  far  from  being  a  matter 
of  certainty.  The  second  form  of  aphasia  was  that  in  wkich, 
without  there  being  any  apparent  mental  defect  whatever, 


and  without  there  being  any  trace  of  paralysis  of  the  organs  of 
speech,  the  patient  loses  the  power  of  speech  absolutely.  Par- 
ticulars of  one  exceedingly  interesting  case  of  this  form  were 
given,  in  which  Dr.  Bristowe  succeeded  in  teaching  tke  patient 
to  speak,  a  full  account  of  which  is  published  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Clinical  Society.  In  a 
typical  case  of  this  kind  the  patient  retains  his  memory  and 
all  his  mental  faculties  ;  if  he  could  read  and  write  previously 
he  can  read  and  write  still.  In  fact,  he  is  in  the  condition  of 
a  person  born  mute  who  had  never  been  taught  to  speak.  It 
would  seem  indeed,  Dr.  Bristowe  considered,  that  speech 
when  once  acquired  is  as  purely  a  reflex  phenomenon  as  are 
the  acts  of  deglutition  or  respiration  ;  that  there  is  some 
ganglionic  centre  intermediate  between  the  cerebrum  (which 
thinks  and  wills)  and  the  nuclei  of  the  motor  root  of  the  fifth, 
the  portio  dura,  and  the  hypoglossal  (whence  the  motor 
power  of  the  organs  of  articulation  is  derived),  intimately 
connected  by  nerve  fibres  with  all  these  parts,  which,  when 
the  mind  wills  to  express  itself  in  words,  acts  as  its  agent  in 
the  matter,  and  directs  the  necessary  combined  impulses  of  the 
nerve  nuclei,  upon  which  the  combined  movements  essential  to 
the  production  of  each  articulate  sound  and  each  articulate  word 
depend.  If  this  be  the  arrangement,  and  Dr.  Bristowe  thought 
it  most  probably  was,  it  h»  easy  to  understand  how  disease 
which  affects  this  co-ordinating  centre,  which  cuts  off  the  con- 
nection between  the  centre  (the  portion  of  the  cerebrum  which 
may  be  supposed  to  preside  over  the  memory  of  words), 
and  the  nerve-nuclei,  would  render  a  patient  mute,  even 
while  retaining  his  knowledge  of  language  and  unimpaired 
intelligence.  The  patient  would  will  to  speak,  but  the  agent 
on  which  he  had  hitherto  relied  would  fail  to  obey  his  will, 
and  here  a  something  incomprehensible  to  himself  would  in- 
tervene between  his  will  and  its  execution,  and  he  would  re- 
main silent.  The  third  form  of  aphasia  was  that  in  which  the 
nerves  of  speech  were  paralysed,  either  from  disease  in  the 
course  of  their  trunks,  or  from  some  disease  affecting  their 
nuclei  of  origin.  In  these  cases  the  patient  fails  to  speak,  not 
because  his  memory  of  words  or  his  mind  fails  him,  not  be- 
cause his  co-ordinating  power  is  lost,  but  because  the  organs  of 
speech  themselves  are  paralysed.  Particulars  of  one  case,  illus- 
trative of  this  condition  were  given,  in  which  there  was  general 
paralysis,  including  paralysis  of  the  organs  of  speech,  caused 
by  the  formation  of  a  small  clot  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Dr.  Bristowe  stated  that  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this 
form  are  those  furnished  by  disease  of  the  medulla  oblongata 
interfering  with  the  origins  of  the  various  motor  nerves  en- 
gaged in  speech,  and  by  that  peculiar  form  of  paralysis 
described  by  Duchenne  and  Trousseau,  and  which  the  latter 
terms  glosso-pharyngeal  paralysis.  Dr.  Bristowe  added  that 
cases  are  certainly  met  with  in  which  the  above  three  varieties 
of  loss  of  speech  are  combined  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Dr. 
Bristowe  concluded  by  stating  that  aphasia  due  to  affections  of 
the  larynx,  or  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  or  to  hysteria,  had 
all  been  abundantly  investigated,  but  that  he  did  not  propose 
to  dilate  upon  them. 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Lockhart,  Dr.  Purvis, 
Dr.  Gooding,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Hope,  Dr.  Clapton,  and  Dr. 
Thorowgood  took  part,  several  of  the  speakers  citing  cases 
that  supported  Dr.  Bristowe's  views. 

A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  having  been  unanimously  accorded 
to  Dr.  Bristowe  for  his  highly  interesting  and  instructive 
Paper,  the  Society  adjourned. 


SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh. — The  Medical  Education  of  Women. 
The  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh  has  held  a 
special  meeting  for  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
the  medical  education  of  females.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Dr.  Gillespie,  the  president;  and  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members.  It  was  moved  by  Dr.  Andrew 
Wood,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Qairdner,  treasurer  of  the 
College — "That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  College,  it  is 
neither  proper  nor  expedient  that  males  and  females  should 
be  associated  together  in  the  study  of  medieine  cither  in 
hospitals  or  in  classes."  An  amendment  was  moved  by 
Dr.  1 1 andyside,  and  seconded  by  Dr.  Watson— "That,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  College,  it  is  not  expodient  that  the 
College  come  to  any  resolution  in  regard  bo  mixed  classes." 
On  a  division,  Dr.  Wood's  motion  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  twenty-seven  to  four.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  members  of  the  College  left  before  the  division. 
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1870. 

The  year  is  so  rapidly  closiDg  that  we  naturally  look 
back  for  a  moment  at  its  course,  and  may  be  excused  for 
turning  a  moment  from  the  awful  scenes  of  its  later  days 
to  a  brief  retrospect  of  some  of  the  questions  that  have 
occupied  us  as  a  Profession.  The  year  opened  in  the  midst 
of  a  campaign  for  Medical  Reform^  and  although  good 
service  has  been  done,  it  closes  without  anything  having 
been  accomplished.  Sir  John  Gray's  Bill,  the  Government 
Bill,  and  many  other  schemes — some  good,  some  indifferent, 
most  of  them  embodying  both  good  and  bad  qualities — 
are  all  now  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  the  past,  and  the 
only  thing  that  remains  is  for  us  to  learn  from  them, 
lessons  that  shall  enable  us  to  attain  our  wishes. 

It  is  but  a  short  time  since  we  criticised  the  last 
effort  at  Bill  making,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  very 
soon  other  projects  will  be  announced.  There  is  even  a 
talk  of  Government  once  more  offering  to  settle  the  differ- 
ences of  Medical  Reformers.  It  becomes  us,  therefore,  to 
be  ready  and  watchful.  What  the  Profession  most  lacks 
is  unity.  It  is  desirable  for  ourselves,  and  also  for  the 
public,  that  we  should  be  a  fraternity  with  some  mode  of 
action,  not  a  mere  aggregate  of  individuals.  We  ought 
to  be  a  self-governing  body — as  distinct  as  that  which 
constitutes  the  legal  profession.     In  theory  this  has  been 


recognised,  but  we  have  been  divided  into  sections.  The 
State  committed  us  to  corporate  bodies,  and  these,  instead 
of  being  representative  of  the  Profession  as  a  whole,  have 
set  up  divisions  and  claimed  to  rule  them.  "Thus,  they 
have  become  an  incubus.  Hence,  half  our  woes  and  half 
the  dangers  of  the  public.  The  Act  of  1853  attempted  to 
remedy  this  by  combining  these  bodies  into  the  General 
Medical  Council.  But  vested  rights,  the  rivalries  of  the 
Corporations,  and  the  little  power  given  to  the  Council, 
render  the  act  almost  nugatory.  Had  the  General  Council 
been  a  body  representative  of  the  Profession,  and  pos- 
sessed of  adequate  authority,  a  great  reform  would  have 
been  accomplished.  To  make  it  such  has  been  the  effort 
of  all  true  Reformers  since  its  creation.  It  matters  little 
as  to  the  method  if  this  can  but  be  done.  The  most 
radical  method  is  to  sweep  away  all  the  Corporations  as 
Licensing  Bodies,  but  this  has  found  little  favour,  as  it 
would  cut  us  adrift  from  revered  histories,  and  cripple  the 
resources  of  great  and  national  institutions.  To  set  up  a 
council,  such  as  that  proposed  lately  by  Mr.  Hawkins, 
would  act  to  some  extent  in  the  same  way,  and  the  pro- 
posal excites  the  anger  of  most  of  the  Corporations. 
Nevertheless,  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins  is 
simple  and  thorough,  and  unless  rival  interests  come  to 
some  agreement  to  accept  a  less  radical  change,  the  Pro- 
fession may  insist  upon  having  it.  The  scheme  of  Dr. 
Prosser  James  is  much  milder,  though  it  might  be  found 
equally  effective.  We  have  more  than  once  pointed  out, 
that  so  far  as  the  Council  is  concerned,  it  might  have  been 
carried  out  without  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  that  is  one 
of  its  chief  recommendations.  Perhaps  the  doctor  him- 
self would  be  disposed  to  extend  it,  if  legislation  can  be 
obtained.  Still,  when  he  first  proposed  it  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston  he  seems  to  have  thought  it  would  suffice.  The 
Corporations  secured  more  than  it  was  intended  tc  give 
them,  and  now  are  unwilling  to  cede  much.  Still,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  something  may  be  done,  and  that  in 
1 57 1  this  tiresome  question  may  be  set  at  rest. 

Apart  from  an  Act  of  Parliament,  there  is  yet  another 
chance  of  Reform.  We  have  pointed  out  during  the  year 
that  the  Corporations  might,  by  voluntary  amalgamations, 
secure  all  the  benefits  that  they  now  enjoy,  and  confer 
many  others  on  the  Profession.  In  Ireland  much  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  the  College 
of  Surgeons  in  Ireland  for  its  efforts  in  this  direction. 
In  England,  too,  some  progress  has  been  made,  but  the 
amalgamation  has  been  prevented  from  bein^r  completed 
by  some  very  ridiculous  susceptibilities.  If  the  several 
bodies  will  accept  the  principles  laid  down  in  an  article 
"  On  the  Chance  of  the  Corporations,"  which  appeared  some 
months  ago  in  the  Medical  Press,  it  will  be  easy  to  refer 
the  details  to  a  committee  of  disinterested  men  who  love 
their  Profession.  The  superior  Bodies  could  afford  to  be 
condescending.  The  inferior  ones  might  gain  in  general 
estimation  by  not  insisting  too  strongly  on  their  rights. 
An  umpire  would  soon  arrange  all  that— and  yet  it  is  not 
done  ;  and  so  we  go  on  with  our  numerous  licenses,  and 
the  competition  downwards,  which  has  done  such  incalcu- 
lable injury.  But  time  passes.  Here  we  are  at  the  end  of 
and  next  year  let  the  Profession  insist  on  Parliament 
giving  us  that  which  our  competing  bodies  deny — a  single 
Board.  At  the  same  time  let  it  give  us  the  Representative 
Council  we  need  so  much,  and  the  self-government 
through  that  Council  which  would  be  so  beneficial  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 
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Another  question  that  has  greatly  agitated  professional 
circles  this  year  is  that  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts. 
A  Royal  Commission  is  now  appointed  to  inquire  into  their 
working, ,  and  much  medical  evidence  will,  we  hear,  be 
taken.  We  have  received,  in  respect  to  this  and  some 
other  equally  difficult  and  delicate  subjects,  a  mass  of 
communications,  with  which  it  has  been  no  easy  task  to 
deal.  We  find,  too,  that  some  friends  are  greatly  surprised 
at  the  toleration  we  have  exhibited.  In  fact,  we  are  told 
that  we  are  "  too  tolerant  by  half.''  We  accept  the  censure 
— if  such  it  be — without  regret. 

On  every  question  of  importance  to  our  Profession  we 
have  been  ready  to  hear  both  sides,  and  we  hope  to  main- 
tain our  character  for  impartiality,  even  at  the  risk  of  being 
too  tolerant.  To  those  correspondents  who  complain  that 
their  opinions  have  not  been  so  fully  supported  in  our 
columns  as  they  wish,  we  beg  to  say  they  might  themselves 
support  them.  Discussion  should  be  as  easy  to  them  as 
complaint.     It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  us. 

As  we  have  touched  on  this  point,  we  may  as  well  re- 
peat that  not  only  on  these,  but  on  all  questions,  our 
columns  are  freely  open  to  those  who  differ  from  us,  and 
our  constant  endeavour  is  to  be  impartial. 

We  had  intended  when  we  commenced  this  Retrospect 
to  pass  in  review  other  subjects,  but  must  postpone  them 
to  another  week. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE.— IV. 


A  series  of  articles  on  Life  Assurance  in  a  Medtcal 
Journal  would,  however  short,  seem  hardly  in  place,  un- 
less, before  they  closed,  the  subject  were  viewed  from  a 
medical  practitioner's  point  of  sight.  Members  of  the  Fa- 
culty stand  in  at  least  three  special  relations  to  the  matter. 
They  have  to  consider  their  duty  to  the  community,  their 
duty  to  their  patients,  and  their  duty  to  themselves. 

Their  duty  to  the  community  must  be  onerous  indeed, 
if  anything  remain  to  be  added  to  it  beyond  what  has 
hitherto  been  deemed  incumbent  upon  them.  In  strict 
morals,  no  doubt,  every  one  of  us,  from  Queen  to  quarry- 
man,  owes  himself  to  his  neighbours,  to  his  nation,  and  to 
his  kind.  But  the  obviousness  of  this  universal  obliga- 
tion increases  upon  the  eye  in  proportion  to  the  indivi- 
dual's qualifications  to  benefit  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to 
the  importance  of  the  things  in  respect  of  which  he  may 
be  specially  qualified.  The  more  a  man  does  the  more  ho 
may  do,  has  become  a  proverb,  and  one  which  threatens  to 
overwhelm  the  physician  and  the  surgeon  beyond  all 
men  besides.  The  profession,  however,  is  actuated  by  a 
spirit  which  will  not  allow  its  members  to  shirk  or  to 
shrink,  although,  while  accepting  impossible  responsibili- 
ties, they  must  fain  be  content  to  do  so  much  only  as  they 
really  can. 

Already  the  medical  man  is  expected  by  the  Stato  to 
cure  its  acknowledged  poor  almost  as  gratuitously  as  ho 
might  any  miserablo  patient  picked  up  by  himself  on  the 
roadside.  Besides  this,  he  is  summoned  to  pay  as  close  an 
attention  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town  or  the  vil- 
lage in  which  he  dwells,  as  if  he  were  paid  for  it  or  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  his  special  qualifications  for  the  service 
vastly  increasing,  of  course,  the  value  of  the  boon  to  his 
neighbours,  but,  as  for  himself,  tending  constantly  to  an 
increase  of  work  absorbing  time  and  energy,  while  yield- 
ing no  pay.  All  the  while,  he  is,  by  ungenerous  minds, 
suspected  of  revelling  in  conditions  prejudicial  to  health, 


and  of  grudging  every  measure  adapted  to  remove  or  abate 
them. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  his  duty  to  the  State  and  Nation  to 
devote  himself  to  the  general  health,  and,  if  we  could  con- 
ceive of  that  duty  being  performed  so  as  to  get  rid  of 
disease  by  getting  rid  of  the  tendencies  to  it,  it  would 
then  become  the  duty  of  the  State  in  return  to  consider 
by  what  means  other  than  the  payment  of  fees  on  behalf 
of  persons  under  treatment,  the  community  could  best 
afford  a  maintenance  to  an  order  of  benefactors  who  would 
be  as  necessary  to  keep  up  the  anti-mortific  condition  of 
things  as  they  were  to  bring  it  about.  Meanwhile,  the  people 
and  their  doctors  must  get  on  together  as  well  as  they  can. 
There  is  this  to  be  said  on  the  side  of  the  doctors,  that  in 
proportion  as  wealth  and  intelligence  increase  and  are 
spread,  will  the  sense  of  obligation  for  relief  under  pain  and 
sickness,  and  the  power  to  express  that  sense  in  a  substantial 
manner,  be  accumulated  and  abound.  Then,  too,  it  is  con- 
sidered that,  as  a  High  Authority  has  told  us,  the  poor 
we  must  always  have  with  us,  that,  among  the  poor,  the 
most  formidable  diseases  are  apt  to  nidificate,  and  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  affluent  can  neither  flee 
from,  nor  defy  the  virulence  of  infection,  the  medical  man 
finds  himself  unable  to  resist  the  feeling  that  every  form 
of  motive,  personal  and  public,  urge3  him  to  give  the  full 
benefit  of  his  knowledge,  observation,  and  skill  to  the 
whole  community  through  that  portion  of  it  among  whom 
he  habitually  resides. 

There  is  no  platform  on  which  the  combination  of  in- 
terests comes  more  forcibly  into  view  than  that  of  the 
Life  Assurance  Office.  The  State  has  a  deep  interest  in 
the  stability,  the  efficiency,  the  universality  of  this  form. 
Nothing  she  does  tends  more  to  relieve  society  at  large  from 
the  burden  of  maintaining  the  poor.  The  remark  is  appli- 
cable to  the  country  at  large,  but  only  because  it  is 
in  the  first  instance  more  perceptibly  applicable  to 
every  parish  severally.  For  benefits  like  these  we  all 
are  infinitely  indebted  to  the  Life  Assurance  Office. 
If  the  policies  are  punctually  paid  when  they  fall  due,  it 
reflects  credit  upon  the  medical  examiners,  if  the  policies 
fall  due  at  early  dates  and  in  quick  succession,  a  shade 
of  suspicion  is  cast  upon  the  degree  of  care  and  of  pene- 
tration which  they  have  exercised. 

There  are,  therefore,  strong  reasons  why  the  medical  es- 
timates of  the  value  of  particular  'lives  should  be  most 
scrupulously  formed.  The  insuring  public,  a3  those  who 
furnish  the  Faculty  with  the  most  remunerative  employ- 
ment within  their  reach,  have  an  unquestionable  claim 
upon  their  good  faith  and  intelligent  pains,  for  the  holders 
of  liie  policies,  at  any  given  time,  are  injured  by  the  tak- 
ing of  any  life  at  ordinary  rates  which  does  not  merit  that 
place  in  the  Company's  books.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
medical  man,  and  especially  tho  juniors,  have  a  deep 
professional  interest  in  tho  patient,  faithful,  conscientious 
exertion  of  their  skill  in  tho  examination  of  persona  offer- 
ing themselves  for  insurance.  This  kind  of  practice 
affords  a  field  for  observation  and  a  fund  of  experience 
such  as  ordinary  attendance  upon  the  sick  tnembei 
families  could  never  give,  and  the  resulting  gain  to  medical 
knowledge  must  be  inevitably  great.  If,  however,  it  bo 
asked  what  solid  benefit  accrues  to  the  members  of  t lie 
profession  as  men  seeking  a  livelihood  iu  common  witli 
their  fellow-men,  there  is  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  very 
moderate  fees  paid  for  such  examination.     The  best  quid 
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pro  quo  that  physicians  and  surgeons  can  get  out  of  the 
Life  Companies  is,  by  taking  out  policies  on  their  own 
lives.  They  deserve  well  to  be  received  on  the  terms  of 
"  the  most  favoured  nations,"  and,  unless  in  very  bad 
cases,  would  find  most  offices  ready  to  accept  them  as 
among  the  more  reliable  class,  from  their  superior  know- 
ledge how  to  take  care  of  themselves.  From  reflection 
upon  the  precarious  tenure  of  health  in  the  sphere  of  their 
duties  which  necessarily  exposes  them  to  the  constant  vi- 
cissitudes of  the  weather,  besides  bringing  themselves  fre- 
quently into  contact  with  people  afflicted  with  infectious 
diseases,  obviously  the  best  course  that  they  can  pursue  is, 
to  insure  their  own  lives.  Like  all  other  men  who  win 
their  bread  by  exertion  of  hand  and  brain,  and  not  by  the 
fructifying  use  of  a  money  capital,  they  have  thus  the 
means  of  providing  a  competency  for  their  wives  and 
families  while  they  live,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  la- 
ment their  connection  with  professional  men  whose  means 
of  supplying  the  wants  of  those  dependent  upon  them 
ceased  when  the  breath  of  life  went  out  of  their  bodies. 


ffcrte  011  ©urrnrt  topics. 

About  the  War  and  Wounded 
WHAT  a  Christmas  time  for  the  poor  soldiers  in  the  field. 
The  strongest  may  well  quail  before  the  bitter  weather  we 
have  lately  haJ.  What  then  can  be  the  condition  of  the 
sick  and  wounded,  and  especially  of  those  unfortunate 
wounded  left  on  the  battle-field  without  help  I  Such  a 
demon's  dance  as  this  cruel  war  his  set  up  in  Europe  is 
enough  to  make  angels  weep  over  the  madness  and  ambi- 
tion that  has  relentlessly  plunged  the  race  in  war.  We, 
in  our  island  home,  as  yet  unvisited  by  the  dread  scourge 
of  war,  cannot  but  feel  some  pain  at  the  thought  of  the 
misery  being  endured  by  brave  men.  The  thousand 
homes  of  Germany  and  France  must  vibrate  with  emo- 
tion at  the  thought  of  what  their  absent  members  are  en- 
during ;  those  men  themselves,  their  agonies  are  indescri- 
bable.    When  shall  this  cruel  war  come  to  an  end  ? 

• 
•  • 

Nothing  ha3  proved  itself  so  helplessly  incompetent  as 
the  Intendance  Department  of  the  French  army.  The 
probability  of  this  proving  to  be  the  case  was  well  known 
years  ago,  but  the  authorities  refused  to  take  warning  ;  it 
is  therefore  anything  but  assuring  in  such  times  as  these 
to  be  told  that  the  Control  Department  of  the  Briti-h 
army  is  similar  in  plan,  and  possesses  all  the  vices  that 
have  added  to  the  miseries  of  the  French  wounded.  It  is 
useless  for  Professional  writers  to  say  more.  The  medical 
journals  have  always  been  warning  the  public,  but  their 
complaints  make  no  impression.  We  appeal  to  our 
brethren  of  the  lay  press,  now  that  army  reform  com- 
mands some  attention,  to  waken  their  readers  to  the  fact 
that  the  Army  Medical  Service  is  discontented,  and  that 
not  without  reason. 

•*.        * 

A  correspondent  describes  the  district  of  Sedan,  where 
the  houses  wore  mostly  used  instead  of  tents,  as  in  a  sad 
condition.  These  temporary  hospitals,  situated  in  lovely 
districts,  looking  out  on  most  picturesque  views,  were  but 
hot-beds  of  disease.  Pyaemia,  dysentery,  and  other  mise- 
ries were  iapidly  reducing  the  numbers  of  unhappy  suf- 


ferers.    Here  and  there  want  of  care  and  cleanliness  may 
be  seen,  but  in  the  best  regulated  places  pestilence  was 


The  Belgian  and  Dutch  surgeons  have  largely  em- 
ployed plaster-of-Paris  to  put  up  broken  limbs.  We  are 
told  that  in  some  cases  the  shortening  was  very  great.  It 
is  to  be  supposed  that  in  the  hasty  setting  brought  about 
by  the  large  numbers,  many  such  cases  must  have  oc- 
curred. 

**♦ 

The  German  surgeons  use  plaster-of-Parh  bandages  to 
a  large  extent.  They  put  up  fractures  in  this  way  at  a 
very  early  date,  and  that  in  the  simplest  mode.  The 
bandages  are  merely  soaked  in  the  liquid  plaster,  and  ap- 
plied to  the  limb  without  anything  underneath.  Occa- 
sionally a  piece  of  pasteboard  is  used  to  give  more  sup- 
port at  the  fractured  part.  Holes  are  cut  opposite  the 
wound  after  the  plaster  has  set.  Swelling  sometimes 
takes  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  gives  rise  to 
mischief,  especially  as  the  foot  is  mostly  left  uncovered 
by  the  bandage. 

The  terrible  miseries  of  some  of  the  wounded  is  related 
by  the  Times  correspondent  with  the  Saxon  Army  Corps, 
at  Le  Vert  Galant,  who  writes  : — "As  many  as  1,500 
French  prisoners  have  been  despatched  from  Lagny  in  a 
single  train.  On  a  recent  occasion,  when  one  of  those 
trains  stopped,  some  provisions  were  distributed  to  the 
prisoners  by  Captain  Neville  and  Mr.  Sutherland.  The 
poor  fellows  clamoured  for  the  food.  Out  of  every  carriage 
there  was  a  cry  of  '  Ici  !  '  and  when  they  got  the  provi- 
sions they  ate  them  ravenously.  The  pressure  and  i 
want  are  to  be  attributed  to  the  two  battles  of  the  30th 
ult.  and  the  2nd  of  December.  So  many  wounded  were 
removed  to  Lagny  and  its  neighbourhood  that  it  was  not 
always  possible  to  find  food  even  for  them. 
* 

With  such  miseries  going  on  we  are  glad  to  hear  that 
the  French  Government  is  doing  what  it  can,  and  that  a 
decree  creates  six  depots  for  convalescent  soldiers — viz., 
at  Nantes,  Bayonne,  Toulouse,  Montpellier,  Perpigaan, 
and  Nice. 

•  * 

Late  advices  from  Le  Mans  describe  the  town  as  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  confusion.  Regiments  were  constantly 
arriving,  to  find  that  no  preparation  has  been  made  to  re- 
ceive them.  They  have  neither  food  to  satisfy  their  hunger, 
nor  beds  on  which  to  rest  their  limbs.  Erom  early  morn 
to  dewy  eve  bodies  of  men  from  the  Army  of  the  Loire 
were  continually  pouring  in.  The  -appearance  of  the  men 
was  most  pitiable.  Their  arms  useless  from  rust ;  many 
without  boots  ;  several  completely  done  up  ;  the  cavalry 
even,  if  possible,  in  a  worse  state  than  the  infantry.  In 
many  cases  the  soldier  helped  the  horse,  not  the  horse  the 
soldier,  to  cover  the  ground ;  for  the  wretched  animals- 
were  hardly  able  to  crawl  along. 

» 

*  * 

An  equally  wretched  scene  occurred  at  Alengon.  The 
town  was  filled  to  overflowing.  The  soldiers  were  billeted 
everywhere,  and  one  out  of  every  three  houses  displayed 
the  ambulance  flag.  Nay,  the  very  streets  bore  witness  to 
the  miseries  of  the  war,  for  they  were  crowded  with  carta' 
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laden  with  the  wounded.  One  moment,  an  officer  tells 
that  two-thirds  of  the  regiment  to  which  he  belongs  has 
been  lost  ;  the  next,  an  officer  passed  whose  regiment 
actually  no  longer  exists. 

*  * 

A  correspondent  stated  last  week  that  there  were  six 
thousand  wounded  between  JBlois  and  Orleans,  destitute  of 
medical  assistance. 

Among  the  wounded  at  Arras,  one  man  had  received  a 
ball  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  which  had  penetrated  the 
palate,  and  then  gone  down  his  throat,  leaving  no  clue  to 
discover  its  whereabouts. 

A  shell  fell  upon  one  man,  and  exploding,  tore  both  his 
hands  from  his  wrists,  without  doing  him  any  further 
injury. 

A  bullet  struck  one  near  the  left  temple,  instanta- 
neously making  its  way  to  the  shoulder,  remaining  in  his 
arm  for  some  time,  and  finally  emerging  at  the  elbow. 


Lord  Stanley  on  Health. 

In  his  able  address  last  week  Lord  Stanley"  said  to  some 
men  starting  in  life  : — 

"  Let  them  recollect  that  the  race  in  which  they  are 
engaged  is  one  which  will  last  all  their  working  days,  and 
in  which  endurance  is  more  important  than  speed.  They 
knew  already  that  intemperance  is  one  form  of  suicide — 
let  them  remember  that  all  neglect  of  physical  laws  is 
open  to  the  same  reproach,  and  that  there  may  be  intem- 
perance in  work  as  well  as  in  meaner  indulgences.  You 
cannot  have  mental  efficiency  without  health ;  you  cannot 
maintain  health  in  an  exciting  and  exhausting  employ- 
ment, such  as  most  mental  occupations  are,  when  eagerly 
followed,  without  some  care  to  preserve  it.  What  I  had 
to  tell  you  about  keeping  up  literary  tastes  has  been  said 
already.  They  are  a  great  pleasure — a  wholesome  and  a 
lasting  one.  Keep  them  up  if  you  can,  and  as  long  as 
you  can.  But  while  you  do  that,  remember  also  that 
there  is  one  thing  as  compared  with  which  not  only 
material  health  and  luxury,  but  all  art,  all  literature,  all 
science  even,  are  relatively  unimportant,  and  in  regard  to 
which  the  poorest  labourer  may  compete  with  any  of  you 
on  equal  terms — I  mean  a  steady,  untiring  performance  by 
each  individual  of  his  public  and  private  duty." 

Presentation  to  Dr.  Waring-Curran. 
A  very  handsome  testimonial  was  last  week  presented 
to  Dr.  Waring-Curran  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sutton-in- 
Ashfield,  on  his  leaving  the  neighbourhood  to  succeed  the 
late  Dr.  Macnamara  at  Mansfield  Woodhouse.  The  testi- 
monial consisted  of  a  massive  gold  chain,  with  ornaments 
set  with  blood  stone  and  onyx  ;  a  beautiful  ring,  set  with 
a  large  carbuncle,  and  a  surgical  instrument  of  consider- 
able value. 


"The  Technical  Educator." 

Everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  "  Popular  Educator," 
issued  in  numbers  and  parts,  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter, 
and  Galpin.  The  new  edition  seems  to  have  been  as  suc- 
cessful as  the  first.  The  same  enterprising  publishers  have 
commenced  a  new  serial "  The  Technical  Educator,"  which 
promises  to  do  for  applied  science,  what  its  predecessor 
has  done  for  general  education.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  technical  education  has  now  come  to  the  front,  and 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  this  new  serial  we  believe  it 
will  accomplish  all  that  can  bo  expected  of  it.  In  Part  I. 
are  several  articles  of  direct  interest  to  our  Profession. 
The  articles  on  agricultural  chemistry  are  written  by  Dr. 


Cameron,  the  learned  Professor  at  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  in  Ireland,  and  the  mention  of  that  name  is 
sufficient  guarantee  to  our  s  ubsciibers  of  the  solid  value 
of  his  contributions.  Again,  "Applied  Mechanics"  is 
written  by  Professor  Robert  Hall,  of  the  Dublin  College 
of  Science.  Mr.  George  Gladstone,  F.C.S.,  contributes 
articles  on  "  Chemistry  Applied  to  the  Arts.''  There 
are  many  other  subjects  that  will  come  forward  as  the 
"Technical  Educator"  proceeds,  in  which  the  sciences 
most  cultivated  by  our  Profession  will  be  elucidated  as  to 
their  applications  ;  besides  which,  drawing  and  art  in  all 
its  branches  is  completely  treated.  We  heartily  wish 
the  new  serial  as  great  a  success  as  its  predecessor. 


Education  at  Leamington. 

The  College  at  Leamington  is  making  progress,  and  a 
new  boarding  house  has  just  been  opened  in  connection 
with  it.  This  building  forms  the  western  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle of  the  Elizabethan  structure  of  Binswood.  The 
proceedings  were  initiated  by  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  War- 
wickshire, Lord  Leigh,  patron  of  the  College  ,  and  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  ilite  of  the  county.  It  was  expected 
that  Dr.  Barry,  formerly  head -master  of  Cheltenham  Col- 
lege, the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  other  leading  education- 
alists would  have  been  present,  but  they  were,  unfortu- 
nately, prevented  from  a  ttending.  Amongst  those  who 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  were — Dr.  Jephson  ;  Dr. 
O'Callaghan,  F.S.A.  ;  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Woods,  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  &c.  The  new  boarding- 
house  has  the  residence  of  a  master  attached  to  it,  under 
whose  management  it  will  be  conducted.  The  basement 
and  ground-floor  contains  various  requisite  offices,  also  a 
spacious  dining-hall,  a  s  chool-room,  as  well  as  several 
private  studi  es,  which  will  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  most  dilige  nt  boys.  The  upper  floors  contain  forty 
dormitories,  bath-rooms,  and  other  apartments  ;  also 
separate  rooms  for  invalids.  The  whole  is  well  heated 
with  hot  water,  and  thoroughly  ventilated.  The  staircases 
are  of  stone.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to  ensure  health 
and  comfort  in  the  minutest  particular.  During  the  pro- 
ceeding the  scholarships  gain  ed  by  the  students  in  open 
competition  were  awarded. 


Spr  ead  of  Fever  by  Cabs. 

Last  week  a  police  inspector  applied  to  Mr.  Paget  for 
a  summons  against  a  man  for  hiring  a  cab,  and  riding  in 
it,  without  giving  due  notice  to  the  driver  that  he 
suffering  under  typhus  fever.  He  also  applied  for  a  sum- 
mons ag  ainst  the  driver  of  the  cab  for  not  disinfecting  his 
vehicle  after  his  engagement.  Mr.  Paget  said  that  in  the 
public  interest  this  wa3  a  very  important  and  proper  pro- 
secution, and  he  should  certainly  grant  the  summons.  It 
should  be  made  known  that  persons  labouring  under  a 
malignant  fever,  or  small-pox,  who  rode  in  cabs  and  other 
public  vehicles,  without  previously  giving  notice  of  their 
malady,  were  liable  to  heavy  penalties,  and  the  drivers  of 
vehicles  were  also  equally  liable  if  they  did  not  properly 
disinfect  their  cabs  after  carrying  fever  patients. 


Sk  in-Grafting  Superseded. 
Recent  statements  on  the  interesting  subject  of  skin* 
grafting  seem  to  show  that  they  were  mistaken  who  at  first 
thought  it  necessary  to  transplant  pieces  of  skin  of  any 
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depth.  All  observers  now  agree  that  the  first  phenomenon 
is  the  disappearance  of  the  characters  of  true  skin  in  the 
piece  transplanted,  which  becomes  a  mere  pellicle.  Fur- 
ther, there  should  be  no  trace  of  areolar  or  adipose  tissue 
left,  and  Dr.  Fiddes  says  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  take 
any  skin,  but  merely  a  few  epidermic  scales.  We  would 
now  suggest  the  trial  of  a  popular  plan  that  we  know 
proved  successful  years  ago,  and  which  is  known  as.  a 
favourite  one  with  many  a  village  "  lady-bountiful."'  The 
so-called  "  skin  of  a  new-laid  egg"  laid  carefully  on  an  old 
ulcer,  and  left  there  for  some  days,  is  the  popular  cure  to 
which  we  allude.  The  egg  must  be  new-laid,  and  the 
pellicle  carefully  spread  out  over  the  ulcer.  The  membrane 
can  ,be  very  easily  separated  from  the  shell  to  which  it 
generally  adheres,  when  the  egg  is  broken.  In  a  case  com- 
municated to  us  this  week  it  was  completely  successful, 
after  years  of  ordinary  treatment  had  failed.  It  may  be 
worth  the  while  of  surgeons  to  make  an  experiment  or  two 
with  this  popular  remedy. 

Naval  Medical  Reform. 
Dr.  Brown,  of  Rochester,  has  collected  information 
from  officers  of  all  ranks  as  to  the  causes  of  discontent 
with  the  Naval  Medical  Service.  We  have  so  often  dwelt 
upon  the  subject  that  we  need  only  repeat  once  more  that 
the  surgical  staff  only  asks  for  justice. 

Illegality  of  the  proposed  Irish  Unions 

Apothecary  Appointment. 

The  Irish  Medical  Association-  Journal  of  last 
week  publishes  a  very  important  opinion  emanating  from 
one  of  the  most  eminent  Queen's  Counsel  in  Ireland,  and 
condemning,  on  legal  grounds,  the  proposed  appointment 
of  a  Poor-law  Apothecary  General.     Counsel  says  : — 

Upon  the  best  consideration  I  can  give  this  question,  which 
is  one  of  some  difficulty,  I  think  the  Order  of  the  Commis- 
sioners in  the  form  in  which  it  is  issued  i3  not  warranted  by 
the  Act. 

The  Commissioners  may,  under  the  ninety-second  Section, 
desire  any  number  of  Unions  to  join  in  the  making  of  any 
contract,  although  I  do  not  think  this  provision  was  ever  in- 
tended to  authorize  a  general  combination  of  all  the  Unions  in 
Ireland  into  one.  The  words  of  the  section  authorize  it,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  so  far  as  it  desires  all  the  Unions  in  Ireland 
to  join  in  one  contract  for  medicines  it  is  illegal,  although  I 
think  it  is  a  straining  of  their  powers  to  a  purpose  for  which 
it  never  was  intended. 

But  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  Commissioners  have  gone 
beyond  their  authority  in  giving  the  new  officers  to  be  ap- 
pointed power  to  enter  into  contracts  on  behalf  of  the  Guar- 
dians. The  only  power  conferred  in  any  section  of  the  Acts 
that  I  can  discover,  and  the  only  power  that  I  can  find  in  the 
statutes  giving  power  tQ  anyone  to  make  contracts  binding 
the  ratepayers  and  enforceable  against  the  rates,  is  that  con- 
tained in  the  2Tth  Section,  allowing  the  Board  of  Guardians 
to  contract. 

I  therefore  think  that  the  Order  of  the  Commissioners  en- 
abling the  newly  elected  officers  to  contract  on  behalf  of  all 
the  Unions  in  Ireland  is  illegal.  I  think  no  contract  can  be 
made  binding  on  the  ratepayers  except  by  the  Board  of 
Guardians. 

It  is  plain  that,  if  the  Commissioners  have  this  powei ,  all 
control  over  contracts  can  be  taken  away  by  a  General  Order, 
and  vested  absolutely  in  one  official,  empowered  to  contract  on 
behalf  of  all  the  Unions  in  Ireland. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  only  way  of  testing  the  legality 
of  the  Order  is  to  applj  for  a  certiorari  to  bring  it  up  to  the 
Queen's  Jiench  to  be  questioned.  I  think  this  Order  could  be 
applied  for  on  the  part  of  any  Board  of  Guardians  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  or  any  interested  ratepayer,  or  guardian  or 
ratepayer.     I  think  it  questionable  whether  it  could  be  ob- 


tained on  the  application  of  a  contractor  for  the  supply  of 
Medicines  to  a  Union  under  an  existing  contract. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Commissioners  to  compel  any  Board  of  Guardians  to  join 
in  any  specific  contract  which  i3  laid  before  them,  and  which 
they  refuse  to  make.  Such  a  power  is  entirely  different  from 
one  authorising  an  officer  to  bind  the  Guardians  by  contracts, 
in  their  name,  of  which  they  never  hear.  I  think  the  Com- 
missioners have  full  power  to  make  any  regulations  as  to  con- 
tracts for  the  supplying  of  Medicines  which  they  may  think 
necessary  to  insure  a  pure  supply  of  Medicines.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Commissioners  have  no  power  to  delegate  to 
anyone,  or  rather,  confer  on  anyone  an  authority  to  make 
contracts  in  their  name. 

The  Editor  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association-  Journal 
considers  that  this  opinion,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
universal  disfavour  with  which  the  Commissioners'  proposal 
has  been  received  by  the  Irish  Guardians,  disposes  finally  of 
the  scheme  embodied  in  the  sealed  order. 

It  is  here  distinctly  stated  that  although  the  Commissioners 
have  power  to  order  the  various  Unions  to  join  in  making  a 
contract,  they  have  no  legal  right  whatever  "  To  delegate  to 
any  one,  or  rather  to  confer  on  anyone,  an  authority  to  make 
contracts  in  the  name  of  the  guardians."  It  is,  therefore, 
evident  why  the  appointment  of  an  officer  was  given  to  the 
Guardians.  That  officer  could  have  no  power  whatever,  unless 
in  virtue  of  hi3  appointment  by  the  Guardians.  By  joining  in 
the  election,  or  assenting  to  it,  the  guardians  would  be  assigning 
to  the  officer  their  power  to  make  contracts  ;  but  if  they  do 
not  so  alienate  their  privilege,  there  is,  it  seems,  no  power  in 
the  Commissioners  to  take  it  from  them,  and  they  would  be 
still  entitled  to  make  their  own  bargain  and  to  repudiate  any 
bargain  made  for  them  by  the  Poor-law  Unions'  Apothecary. 

The  issue  is,  therefore,  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  Guar- 
dians. If  they  disapprove  of  the  form  which  the  action  of  the 
Commissioners  has  taken,  they  free  themselves  entirely  from 
its  operation,  by  declining  to  join  in  making  any  appointment, 
and  if  they  take  this  course,  the  central  officer  will  be  restricted 
in  his  control  to  those  unions  which  endorse  his  election. 


Vanity  Fair  gives  in  its  cartoon  a  caricature  of  Sir 
William  Fergusson.  Neither  the  picture  nor  the  biography, 
in  our  opinion,  do  the  worthy  baronet  justice. 

It  is  said  that  the  Factory  Acts  have  been  completely 
disregarded  lately  at  Woolwich  Arsenal.  We  are  not 
aware  that  Government  has  any  protection  from  the  evils 
intended  to  be  removed  by  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
Parliament.     The  subject  demands  some  explanation. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  Fellows  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians  to  publish  an  annual  statement  of 
accounts.  This  College  is  progressing  rapidly  in  public 
favour,  and  we  hope  soon  to  see  the  Fellows  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  Members,  and  the  whole  College  take  its 
proper  position  at  the  head  of  the  Profession. 


One  of  our  medical  contemporaries  states  that  neW 
;  forms  for  statistics  relating  to  convicts  are  coming  out,  and 
j  remarks  that  the  medical  officers  of  prisons  are  in  a  position 
1  to  make  returns  of  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  charac- 
ter.   Hygiene,  diet,  and  many  subjects  might  be  admirably 
investigated  by  the  members  of  our  Profession,  who  have 
•  under  their  care  numbers  of  criminals  ;  and,  although  some 
'  points  are  alluded  to  in  the  usual  statistics,  it  is  sur- 
prising that  they  have  not  been   elucidated  more   tho- 

j  roughly. 

♦ 

The  sum  total  of  the  collections  on  "Hospital  Sunday"  at 
j  Birmingham  this  year  amounts  to  £4,025,  being  the  largest 
I  sum  ever  yet  collected  for  the  minor  charities  which  by  rota-" 
i  tion  take  this  year's  proceeds. 
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BIRD'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ESSAYS.* 

The  Essays  offered  us  by  Dr.  Bird  are  "  On  Drink- 
Craving,"  "  Differences  in  Men,"  "  Idiosyncrasy,"  and  the 
"  Origin  of  Disease."  The  three  first  appeared  in  the 
Indian  Annals  of  Medicine,  1863 — 5  and  8.  The  last 
has  been  published  in  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette  for  the 
present  year.  Collected  they  form  an  octavo  vol.  of  nearly 
250  pages,  and  they  will  be  found  of  interest  beyond  pro- 
fessional circles.  Dr.  Bird  has  collected  many  valuable 
facts,  and  has  marshalled  them  with  skill,  but  he  is  far 
from  having  established  the  theories  he  maintains,  and  we 
mast  regret  that  he  should  exhibit  such  a  strong  material- 
istic bias.  To  maintain  that  the  time  will  come  when  we 
can  predicate  the  actions  of  individual  men,  as  we  may 
now  those  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  a  proposition  that 
will  turn  away  many  a  reader  from  the  book  in 
which  so  unworthy  a  proposition  is  seriously  put  for- 
ward. It  is  contrary  to  all  human  experience  to 
expect  that  every  variety  of  thought  and  feeling  is  but 
the  effect  of  variety  of  structure.  The  individuality 
of  every  person  is  something  essentially  connected  with 
life,  and  when  the  vital  spark  has  fled,  the  materialist  can- 
not discover  any  change  of  structure  to  account  for  the 
great  change  that  has  taken  place.  What  right,  then,  has 
an  author  to  assert  that  love  is  nothing  more  than  "  a 
condition  of  our  tissues  ;  *  or  that  an  individual  will  be 
avaricious,  intellectual,  ambitious,  or  otherwise  minded, 
"  according  to  the  tissue  in  which  the  point  of  attention, 
around  which  the  cerebral  motions  gather,  is  oftenest 
placed?"     This  certainly  beats  phrenologists  themselves. 

The  essay  "On  Drink-Craving"'  is  just  now  full  of 
interest.  What  medical  man  has  not  been  troubled  with 
cases  that  he  knew  not  how  to  manage  or  advise  about  ? 
Dr.  Bird  advocates  the  establishment  of  Drunkards'  Re- 
formatories ;  but  legislation  in  this  direction  is  on  every 
hand  felt  to  be  surrounded  by  difficulties,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  Englishmen  would  regard  it  as  an  uncalled- 
for  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Bird 
has  no  sympathy  with  teetotallers  ;  he  looks  upon  a  desire 
for  stimulants  as  a  natural  appetite,  which  in  drink-crav- 
ing is  morbidly  exaggerated,  and  he  attacks  with  great 
power  Dr.  Carpenter's  extreme  view3. 

In  the  essay  "  On  Idiosyncrasy,"  Dr.  Bird  relates  a 
number  of  remarkable  cases.  The  last  essay  "On  the 
Origin  of  Disease  "  develops  a  theory  in  twenty  distinct 
paragraphs,  of  which  the  last  gives  some  notion  of  the 
whole,  and  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"The  theory  of  disease  above  expressed  may  be  named  the 
heat  or  force  theory  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  is 
known  a3  the  poison  theory.  It  re3ts  on  the  broad  and  sure 
hasii  of  physical  science  in  all  its  departments,  and  by  means 
of  it  we  are  connected  and  interwoven,  not  only  with  the 
earth  and  everything  that  moves  on  it,  but  with  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  all  the  radiant  stars." 


FLO    ER'S  OSTEOLOGY  OF  MAMMALIAt 

Tnis  manual,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  comprises  the  Bub- 
stance  of  the  learned  author's  first  Course  of  Lectures, 
delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England, 
during  the  present  year,  and  it  is  a  work  for  which  we 
venture  to  predict  a  great  success.  Comparative  anatomy 
has  been  too  much  neglected,  but  now  it  is  likely  to  step 
into  its  proper  place,  and  the  bony  framework  of  animal 
bodies  is  the  part  around  which  all  is  built,  and  which  not 
•only  demands  the  first  attention,  but  is  from  various  causes 
the  easiest  to  study.     With  the  present  Hunterian  Pro- 

•  Physiol ngloal  Essays.  liy  Robert  bird,  M.D.,  Bengal  Army. 
London  :  Ti  iil.m  r  and  Co.     1870. 

t  An  Introduction  to  the  Oatcolofry  of  the  Mammalia.  Ry  Win 
II.  Flower,  F.  It  H.,  Hunterian  ProfMMr  at  the  ltoyal  College  of 
■Burgeons,  and  Conservator  of  the  Museum.  London  :  Macmillan  and 
•Co.    1870. 


fessor  as  a  guide,  any  student  will  find  his  path  consider- 
ably smoothed,  while  he  is  in  no  danger  of  having  to 
unlearn  what  he  has  acquired.  Indeed,  the  student  is 
under  considerable  obligations  to  Professor  Flower  for 
giving  him  so  capital  a  handbook;  and  the  publishers 
deserve  credit  for  -having  brought  it  out  in  a  form  worthy 
of  the  author.  We  may  remark  that  no  more  technicali- 
ties are  employed  than  are  essential,  and  that  theoretical 
views  are  mostly  excluded,  so  that  those  who  desire  to 
begin  to  study  the  animal  kingdom  have  only  to  obtain  the 
book  before  us.  The  numerous  illustrations  are  faithful 
copies  from  nature,  and  greatly  assist  the  comprehension 
of  the  text.  They  are  mostly  taken  from  specimens  in 
the  Hunterian  Museum,  and  they  reflect  great  credit  on 
the  artist,  Mr.  R.  W.  Sherwin.  Professor  Flower's  is  the 
best  Text  Book  of  the  subject. 


CURRENT      LITERATURE. 

Among  new  editions  we  have  to  announce  Mr.  Bar- 
well's  work  on  "  Lateral  Curvature  of  the  Spine,"  of  which 
the  second  edition,  enlarged,  is  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan and  Co.  There  are  a  number  of  new  page?  and 
new  illustrations,  chiefly  to  assist  in  diagnosis. 

Dr.  Gull's  "  Harveian  Oration,"  delivered  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  on  the  24th  of  last  June,  is  now 
issued  in  a  complete  form  by  Messrs.  Churchill.  We  gave 
an  abstract  of  it  at  the  time  and  therefore  need  only  an- 
nounce it. 

Mr.  Lund  has  reprinted  (Cornish)  from  the  Manchester 
Medical  and  Surgical  Reports  his  two  careful  essays  "  On 
the  Treatment  of  Wounds"  and  "Excision  of  the  Knee- 
joint."  Mr.  Lund  ably  sustains  the  position  he  holds  in 
the  Manchester  School  and  the  Royal  Infirmary. 

Another  Reprint  worthy  of  mention  is  that  of  Dr. 
Keyes,  from  the  New  York  Medical,  of  November,  "  On 
Syphilis  of  the  Nervous  System."  (Triibner  and  Co.)  It 
is  a  clinical  study  founded  on  cases  by  Professor  Van 
Buren  and  the  author. 

Dr.  Cleveland,  President  of  the  Harveian  Society,  pub- 
lishes his  Annual  Address  of  last  October  "  On  the  Modes 
of  Dying,  and  the  means  of  obviating  the  Tendency  to 
Death."  (Churchills.)  The  address  is  worthy  of  attentive 
perusal. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Davey  reprints  from  tho  Journal  of  Mental 
Science  his  paper  "  On  Felo-de-se,"  (Bacon,  Lewes),  which 
was  read  at  the  meeting  last  August,  and  contains  useful 
hints  and  suggestions. 

Dr.  Tilt's  Third  Edition  of  the  "  Change  of  Life " 
(Churchill's),  seems  almost  to  demand  at  our  hands  a  longer 
notice  than  we  can  give  it  in  this  place.  It  being  so  well 
established  as  a  favourite  book,  must,  however,  be  our 
defence  for  merely  remarking  that  the  author  seems  to 
have  revised  it  with  great  care  ;  and,  in  doing  so,  to  have 
passed  in  review  all  the  really  valuable  additions  to  the 
literature  of  the  department  of  practice  he  follows,  since 
his  last  edition  was  issued. 


;tmu05, 


Carbolic  Acid  in  Surgery. 

Professor    BAnnEi-nr.s    (Berlin    Klin.     JVocKenschr   vii. 
8,  1870),  whilst  strongly  in  favour  of  Lister's  method,  allows 
that  several  disadvantages  attend  it  ;  such  a  -  the  hindrai 
the  growth  of  granulations,  the  oauatio  Action,  and  the  occa- 
sional symptoms  of  poisoning.     He  has  found  that  thi 
advantages  may  be  avoided  without  the  g  »od  effects  bring 
lost,  by  using  the  sulpho-carbolate  of  sine,   as  recommexi  I 
John     Wood.        In    the    same   journal    Professor     I 

states,  that  for  si-;  or  light  months  he  lias  altogether  aban- 
doned tho  ose  of  the  permanent  water  bath  in  oan 

injury,  as  lie  lias  found  as  good  effects  from  the  carbolic  a-i.l 
dressing,  with  less  inconvenience.  He  recommends  dilute 
solutions,  one  to  six  or  eight,  as  most  suitable. 
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Quantity  of  Carbonic  Acid  Contained  in  the  Air  of  School 
Booms. 

Dr.  Bbeiti>*g  (Chem.  Xeivs)  made  a  series  of  fourteen  ex- 
periments, beginning  at  7'45  a.m.,  and  continued  to  4  p.m., 
in  a  room  of  251*61  cubic  metres'  capacity,  and  containing 
sixty-four  children.  The  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained 
in  the  air  of  that  room  during  these  experiments  varied  from 
2'21  to  8'36  per  cent.,  while  free  open  air  contains  four  ten- 
thousandths  of  that  gas  ;  and  a  quantity  of  1  per  cent,  of  the 
same  gas  present  in  air  is  considered  injurious  to  health. 

Purification  of  Chloral  Hydrate. 

Prof.  F.  A-  Flubckiger  states  (Pharm.  Cent.  Hall)  that 
much  of  the  commercial  chloral  hydrate  is  impure,  and  unfit 
for  use  until  purified.  It  is  usually  met  with  in  irregular 
masses  containing  moisture,  and  having  a  sharp,  pungent 
odour,  indicating  partial  decomposition.  The  salt  may  be 
readily  purified  by  dissolving  it  in  pure  bisulphide  of  carbon 
(soluble  in  forty-five  parts  of  the  menstruum  at  18°  C.)  and 
allowing  the  salt  to  re-crystalize  by  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  the  solvent  The  product  appears  in  colourless  prismatic 
crystals,  not  hygroscopic,  and  free  from  acid  reaction. 

The  Belief  of  Pain  after  Surgical  Operations. 

M.  Sedillot  ha3  recently  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  his  views  in  regard  to  the  use  of  electricity  in  sur- 
gery, which  are  translated  in  the  Boicdoin  Scientific  Review. 
After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  surgical  operations  are 
now  usually  conducted  while  the  patient  is  in  a  state  of  abso- 
lute unconsciousness  induced  by  ether  or  chloroform,  he  re- 
marks that,  upon  the  termination  of  the  anaesthesia,  the  pa- 
tient wakes  to  suffer  severe  pain.  Opiates,  refrigerants  and 
chloral  have  been  tried  to  wholly  remove  the  pain,  but  without 
success.     The  alleviation  is  slight. 

M.  Sedillot  states  that  the  cauteries,  both  potential  and 
actual,  and  the  electric  cautery,  render  cut  surfaces  insensible 
and  free  from  accidents.  But  certain  causes  have  interfered 
with  their  extensive  adoption  for  the  relief  of  pain  in  surgery. 
The  hot  iron  answers  far  better  than  the  potential  cautery, 
but  it  cools  very  rapidly  and  must  be  often  re-heated.  Its 
action  is  very  superficial.  Xelaton  has  employed  the  flame  of 
illuminating  gas,  another  has  suggested  the  use  of  the  jet  pro- 
duced by  the  ignition  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen. 

Far  better  than  any  of  these  must  be  ranked  the  tlt'tric 
cautery  on  account  of  its  intensity  and  the  ease  with  which  it 
can  be  managed.  Professor  Middendorpf,  of  Breslau,  in  1554 
published  a  description  of  a  serviceable  apparatus  for  electric- 
cauterization,  but  he  states  that  in  order  to  produce  the  best 
effects  with  the  apparatus,  it  is  necessary  to  produce  merely  a 
dull  red  heat  of  the  wires.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  a  heat  suffi- 
cient to  prevent  any  loss  of  blood,  but  is  not  enough  to  cause 
absolute  dryness  of  the  cut  surface.  Sedillot  advises  the  use 
of  a  white  heat  in  the  electric  cautery,  as  he  secures  by  this 
means  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  other  degree  of  heat, 
together  with  additional  advantages  now  to  be  mentioned. 
The  remarks  made  upon  the  painlessness  of  severe  burns  must 
be  given  in  the  words  of  the  author  (translated)  : 

"  Burns  of  the  third  degree  cause  little  pain.  We  have  seen 
persons  fatally  burned  who  retained  for  some  days  their  appe- 
tite, ability  to  sleep  and  even  a  hope  of  recovery.  A  work- 
man who  had  thrust  his  foot  into  a  stream  of  melted  metal 
and  drawn  it  out  completely  charred,  did  not  suffer  pain.  A 
young  girl  whose  garments  had  taken  fire  ran,  frightened 
and  in  flames,  down  four  flights  of  stairs  and  was  complete 
scorched  from  head  to  foot.  Yet  in  the  short  time  during  which 
she  lived  after  the  accident,  she  suffered  scarcely  any  pain. 
After  her  death  the  skin  was  dry,  tense  and  without  any 
pliability,  giving  to  the  body  the  appearance  of  a  brazen  statue. 
This  painlessness,  which  is  a  matter  of  general  observation,  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  destruction  of  the  nerves.  The  heat 
from  the  electric  cautery  in  like  manner  renders  wounds  in- 
sensible, and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  patients  treated  by 
this  method,  while  under  the  influence  of  chloroform  (which 
we  do  not  always  employ)  should  complain  of  no  pain  upon 
their  waking.  A  little  later,  say  from  the  third  to  the  ninth 
day,  an  inflammatory  reaction  commences,  usually  very  slight 
indeed,  and  of  very  short  duration.  "Wounds  covered  by  es> 
chars  are  less  exposed  to  contagions  and  infections  of  a  mias- 
matic, putrid  or  purulent  character  than  wounds  produced  by 
cutting  instruments.  On  account  of  this  fact,  the  first  possess 
a  great  superiority  over  the  second.    Liquids  cannot  be  extra- 


vasated  nor  altered,  and  the  repair  goes  on  rapidly  in  these 
subcutaneous  wounds." 

The  apparatus  used  by  Sedillot  is  very  simple,  consisting  of 
wires,  or  plates  of  platinum  introdued  within  the  circuit  of  a 
galvanic  battery.  These,  as  is  well  known,  become  intensely 
heated,  and  the  degree  of  heat  is  perfectly  within  control. 

In  Sedillot's  clinic,  many  operations  have  been  recently  per- 
formed by  this  method.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
removal  of  dermo-fibroid  tumours,  cancroid  and  cancerous 
growths,  and  direct  destruction  of  a  fibro- epidermic  tumour  of 
the  nose .  In  no  case  has  any  accident  followed  the  use  of  this 
cauterizing  plate  or  wire.  Sedillot  gives  the  following  a3  his 
conclusions  :  a.  The  electric  cautery  (electro-thermic)  prevents 
pain  after  the  operations ;  b.  prevents  loss  of  blood ;  c. 
prevents  retention  and  alteration  of  fluids  ;  d.  prevents  in- 
fections, putrid  and  purulent  complications  ;  e.  presents  the 
most  favourable  condition  of  sub-cutaneous  wounds  ;  g.  is 
absolutely  under  perfect  control,  so  that  tissues  may  be 
changed  to  eschars,  or  carbonized,  or  even  volatilized,  as  occa- 
sion may  require  ;  A.  clinical  experiments  place  electro-thermic 
among  the  most  remarkable  improvements  of  modern  surgery. 
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Eoyal  College  of  Physicians  of  London. — At  an  extraordi- 
nary meeting  of  the  College,  on  Monday,  the  19th  inst.,  the 
following  gentlemen,  having  conformed  to  the  bye-laws  and 
regulations,  and  passed  the  required  examinations,  were 
granted  licences  to  practise  physic,  including  therein  the 
practice  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery  : — Alexander 
Cummings  Air,  M.R.C.S.,  33  Lorrimore  square,  London; 
Ernest  Richard  Evans,  M.R.C.S.,  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospi- 
tal ;  Samuel  Evans,  M.  R.C.S.,  23  Manchester  street,  London  ; 
John  Howe  Hughes,  M.  R.  C.  S. ,  Gosforth,  Carnforth  ;  William 
Kipling,  M.R.C.S.,  Ronaldkirk,  Darlington  ;  Francis  William 
Pittock,  M.R.C.S.,  "  The  Elms,"  Ramsgate  ;  Alfred  Risdon, 
M.R.C.S.,  67  Warwick  street,  London;  William  Egertou 
Saunders,  M.R.C.S.,  Guy's  Hospital ;  Charles  Lyon  Vasey, 
M.R.C.S.,  5  Cavendish  place,  W. 

Apothecaries'  TT«11,  London.  —The  following  gentlemen 
having  passed  the  necessary  examinations  were  admitted 
licentiates  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries,  on  the  22nd  inst., 
viz.  : — Messrs.  R.  E.  Deane,  of  Batley,  Yorkshire  ;  E.  R. 
Evans,  of  the  Evelina  Hospital,  South wark ;  E.  T.  Hughes, 
of  Anglesea  ;  A.  EL  Longhurst,  of  Farnham  ;  W.  H.  Nether- 
clift,  of  Whitchurch  ;  and  E.  Wykes,  of  Birmingham.  At 
the  g&me  Court  the  following  'passed  the  primary  professional 
examination,  viz.  : — Messrs.  F.  I.  N.  B.  Elliot,  J.  Kindon, 
R.  A.  Lithgow,  G.  J.  Llewellin,  C.  E.  Whittington,  and  E. 
G.  Younger,  all  of  Guy's  Hospital  ;  J.  H.  Penkivil,  and  W. 
A.  Ward,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  W.  Penton,  of  the 
Leeds  School  of  Medicine  ;  F.  H.  Spencer,  of  King's  College, 
London. 

University  of  Dublin. — The  following  degrees  were  conferred 
on  the  14th  inst.  : — Bachelor  in  Medicine — Charles  Duns- 
combe  Allen,  William  Thomas  Briscoe,  Reuben  Joshua  Har- 
vey, William  Hugo  Lambert,  Henry  Marcus  Levinge,  Alfred 
Henry  Martin,  Richard  George  O'Flaherty,  Edw.  Albert  Raw- 
son,  Hatton  Smyth,  Win.  Henry  White,  Joseph  Win.  Xeligan. 
Master  in  Surgery— William  Thomas  Briscoe.  Reuben  Joshua 
Harvey,  Edward"  Albert  Rawson,  Hatton  Smyth,  William 
Henry  White.  Doctor  in  Medicine— Robert  Thomas  Cooper, 
William  Hugo  Lambert,  G.  George  Smith,  Anthony  Traill. 

In  the  eight  principal  towns  of  Scotland  the  deaths  of  2,254 
persons  were  recorded  during  the  month  of  November.  The 
mortality  was  considerably  below  the  average.  Fever  caused 
129  deaths,  of  which  81  occurred  in  Glasgow.  Relapsing 
fever  is  spreading  extensively  in  Glasgow,  and  is  also  mani- 
festing itself  in  Paisley  and  Greenock.  Scarlatina  was  most 
fatal  in  Aberdeen,  where  it  caused  10  per  cent,  of  the  total 
mortality.  Measles  caused  17  per  cent,  of  the  deaths  in 
Paisley. 

Dr.  Philipson's  sickness  returns  show  that  the  total  admis- 
sions into  the  Newcastle  Fever  Hospital  during  the  months  of 
September  and  October  amounted  to  90  ;  of  which  23  were 
cases  of  continued  fever,  7  of  enteric  fever,  and  60  of  typhus. 
In  the  corresponding  period  of  1869,  18  cases  of  typhus  were 
admitted,  30  in  1868,  and  79  in  1867.  Many  of  the  last 
October  admissions  were  of  a  mild  type. 
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The  retirement  of  Dr.  Mouat. — "The  retirement  of  Dr.  J 
Mouat  from  the  Inspectorship  of  Gaols  in  Lower  Bengal  has 
caused  a  little  difficulty.  His  place  has  been  filled  by  Dr. 
Fawcus,  his  late  deputy,  a  capital  gaol-manager,  only  alto- 
gether out  of  the  groove  of  seniority ;  and,  indeed,  not  yet  a 
surgeon,  only  assistant-surgeon.  Dr.  Norman  Chevers,  a 
gentleman>  perhaps  at  the  head  of  the  Profession  in  India,  is 
held  to  have  had  the  prior  claim  in  every  way;  and,  it  is  said, 
that  he  was  quite  willing  to  accept  the  post.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  argued  that  Dr.  Chevers  would  very  soon,  from  age, 
be  unequal  to  the  great  labour  of  such  an  office.  The  appoint- 
ment rested  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal ;  and  he 
is  charged,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  with  giving  his  decision  on 
narrow  grounds,  which,  I  should  say,  is  the  reverse  of  the  fact. 
Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  appointment,  Dr.  Fawcus 
certainly  has  proved  himself  the  man  for  gaol-management, 
and  in  that  light  the  question  would  be  viewed  by  Sir  William 
Grey.  No  one,  however,  hints  that  Dr.  Chevers  would  not 
also  have  proved  a  good  gaol-superintendent  ;  and  everyone 
admits  his  high  attainments,  character,  and  claims.  The  dis- 
pute, however,  is  purely  a  parochial  one,  and  sways  to  either 
side  according  to  the  feeling  of  the  advocate.  Dr.  Mouat  has 
been  mentioned  in  some  quarters  as  a  gentleman  eminently 
entitled  to  the  Star  of  India,  which  has  never  yet  been  given 
to  a  medical  man  for  purely  civil  services." — Times'  Corns- 
pondent. 

A  Good  Opening  for  a  Medical  Man. — At  an  inquest  held 
by  Dr.  Lankester,  at  the  "Cock  ar.u  Hoop,  "West-end,  Hamp- 
stead,  on  the  body  of  Mrs.  Matilda  Newman,  a  highly-respec- 
table person,  it  was  elicited  that  Dr.  Winter  did  not  arrive  at 
the  house  of  deceased  until  three  and  a  half  hours  after  death 
had  taken  place,  which  was  from  heart  disease,  the  medical 
gentleman,  when  sent  for,  being  out  on  his  list  of  calls.  The 
friends  did  not  send  for  another  doctor  because  there  was  none 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Dr.  Lankester  said  that,  though 
strange,  it  was  true  that  there  was  only  one  medical  gentle- 
man near  the  spot,  the  population  of  which  was  now  some 
thousands  ;  and  having  a  new  lord  of  the  manor  there  was 
some  prospect  of  building  operations  being  carried  off,  and  a 
great  addition  to  the  population,  and  it  was  a  capital  chance 
for  a  medical  gentleman  to  obtain  a  good  practice. 

Quackery.— At  Bow  street,  John  Hamilton,  M.D.  (query  of 
what  University),  of  404  Oxford  street,  was  charged  with 
causing  obscene  medical  tracts  to  be  distributed  to  youths  in 
the  public  street.  Mr.  Vaughan  fined  the  defendant  40s.,  and 
ordered  him  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  summons,  and  £1  Is.,  the 
costs  of  Mr.  Collette,  who  prosecuted  on  behalf  of  the  Society 
for  the  Suppression  of  Vice. 

Richard  Harvey,  Esq.,  of  Greenway  and  Torquay,  Devon, 
bequeathed  the  following  amounts  (among  others),  payable  on 
the  death  of  his  widow— namely,  £4,000  to  the  Koyal  Hospi- 
tal for  incurables;  £4,000  to  the  Hospital  for  Paralysis; 
£4,000  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Bromptou  ;  £3,000 
to  the  Cornwall  Infirmary  ;  £3,000  to  the  Asylum  for  Idiots  ; 
and  £2,000  to  the  Cancer  Hospital,  Brampton.  The  Rev.  J. 
H.  L.  Gabell  has  sent  £1,00U  to  the  Board  of  Cheltenham 
Hospital,  to  be  applied  either  towards  the  erection  of  a  fever 
infirmary,  or  to  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  hospital.  Charles 
Stuart,  Esq.,  of  London  and  Bishopstoke,  bequeathed  £200 
each  to  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  Great  Orniond  street, 
and  the  Middlesex  Hospital.  The  Aberdeen  Royal  Infirmary 
has  become  entitled  to  £500,  under  the  will  of  Dr.  Tawse. 
Mr.  F.  A.  Schioeter  has  given  £100  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospi- 
tal, "in  .memory  of  his  son."  The  Dental  Hospital  of 
London  has  been  presented  with  £21  by  the  Grocers'  Com- 
pany. 

How  to  clear  the  Streets  of  Snow.— Our  public  arrange- 
ments are  wretchedly  bad,  and  positively  provoking.  Year 
after  year  the  streets  are  blocked  with  snow  or  dangerous  with 
ice,  yet  nothing  is  done  to  remedy  the  evil.  There  is  no  prac- 
tical difficulty  in  rendering  both  road  and  footways  perfectly 
safe  for  man  and  beast.  As  we  have  repeatedly  urged,  it  is 
only  a  stupid  economy  that  prevents  our  employing  the  thou- 
sands of  poor  whom  we  miut  relieve,  with  or  without  industry, 
in  the  useful  labour  of  cleansing  the  streets  at  this  season. 
Two  hours  work  before  breakfast  would  be  hailed  by  those 
who  are  the  most  deserving  of  their  class,  and  it  would  amply 
sullice  to  place  the  streets  in  excellent  condition,  before  the 
busy  traffic  of  the  day  begins.  lite  extra  expanse  thrown 
upon  the  pariah  would  be  very  small  indeed,  and  the  result  a 
real  benefit.— (J lobe. 


Cattle  Plague. — Cattle  plague  lb  at  present  reported  to  exist 
in  Austria,  in  the  provinces  of  Transylvania  and  Galicia  ;  in 
Belgium,  in  the  districts  of  Jambigne  and  Bloid  ;  in  France,  in 
Alsace  and  Lorraine,  Seine  and  Marne,  the  Ardennes,  and 
the  Moselle  ;  in  North  Germany,  in  Prussia,  Rhenish  Prussia 
and  Brandenburg,  in  Pomerania  and  German  Lorraine  ;  in 
South  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  Baden  and  Wurtemberg  ;  in 
Russia,  in  Poland,  places  opposite  East  Prussia,  and  at  Riga 
and  its  vicinity  ;  in  Turkey  in  Asia,  on  the  north-east  coast 
of  the  Black  Sea  ;  in  Turkey  in  Europe,  in  Thessaly  and  Rou- 
mania.  Pleuro-pneumonia  exists  abroad,  in  Holland,  North 
Germany,  and  Turkey  in  Asia  ;  at  home,  in  thirty-six  counties 
in  Great  Britain.  Foot  and  mouth  disease  exists  abroad,  in 
North  Africa,  many  parts  of  South  America  (especially  on  the 
north  of  the  Rio  Nigro,  and  on  the  side  of  the  river  Uruguay), 
in  Denmark,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United  States  ;  at  home, 
in  sixty-three  counties  of  Great  Britain.  Sheep-pox  exsits 
abroad,  in  North  Germany,  and  Italy.  Sheep-scab  prevails 
abroad,  in  North  Germany,  and  is  reported  to  exist  at  home, 
in  thirty-three  counties  of  Great  Britain. 


NOTICES    TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

&g-  Correspondents  requiring  a  reply  in  this  column,  are  particu- 
larly requested  to  make  use  of  a  distinctive  signature  or  initials,  and 
avoid  the  practice  of  signing  themselves  "  Reader,"  "  Subscriber," 
"Old  Subscriber,"  ,&c.  Out  of  thousands  of  such  persons  itmay  cause 
enquiries  so  signed,  on  very  various  subjects  much  confusion. 

Notice  to  Membfbs  of  the  Irish  Medical  Association.— This 
being  our  "  Index  Number,"  we  are  prohibited  by  Post-office  rest  no- 
tions from  issuing  the  weekly  official  Supplement  of  the  Association. 
Subscribers  will  receive  their  copies  intact,  as  usual,  next  week. 

Dr.  S.— See  our  last  number. 

j   c.  —You  should  make  application  at  2  Soho  square. 

A  Provincial  Surgeon.— Look  among  the  Hospital  Reports  in  the 
volume  for  the  information  you  desire. 

Enquirer.— Our  notes  "About  the  War  and  Wounded  will  be  con- 
tinued for  the  present. 

MB.C.  P.  Lond—  Declined  with  thanks. 

J.  S.,  Glasgow. —The  information  you  desire  is  among  our  JSotes 
on  Current  Topics"  for  this  week. 

Z.  Z.  Z.— Will  appear  next  week  . 

A  Paris  Doctor  asks  respecting  the  story  of  the  Prussians  having 
ejected  the  French  wounded  from  a  Belgian  (!)  ambulance  at  Ver- 

SaALTHA.- We  commend  to  your  notice  the  lately  published  letto  of  a 
French  lady  sojourning  in  this  country,  on  the  incapacity  of  English- 
women in  whar.,  she  savs,  Frenchwomen  consider  to  be  the  first  duties 

of  their  everyday  life knowing  how  to  mend,  to  cut  out,  sew,  knit, 

wash  cook  to  look  nice  and  make  all  around  you  look  nice,  even  with 
the  smallest  means.  She  asks,  "Why  do  not  Englishwomen  know  a 
little  more  about  the  plainest  elements  of  cookery?"  In  conclusion 
she  says  •  "  When  I  hear  of  ladies'  brains  busied  upon  such  subjects  as 
the  Contagious  Diseases'  Act,  and  then  see  my  landlord's  very  lntelli- 
trent  and  nice  little  daughter  of  twelve,  who  can  neither  sew-  nor  kmt, 
although  she  goes  to  school,  I  marvel  why  clever  and  influential  women 
will  chercher  midi  a  quatorze  Keures,  and  net  seek  to  remedy  evils 
nearer  and  more-fitted  to  their  Christian  efforts.' 

A  Naval  Officer.— Tin:  Amy  and  Navy  Gazette  states  that  a  pro- 
posal is  now  under  consideration  of  the  proper  authorities  that  all  can- 
didates for  the  naval  medical  profession  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
Net  ev  there  to  take  advantage  of  the  instruction  provided  by  the 
admirable  school  which  is  to  be  found  at  that  institution.  It  is  in- 
tended that,  the  gentlemen  nominated  for  the  military,  naval,  and  In- 
dian medical  services  shall  enjoy  equal  privileges  during  their  tenn  of 
residence. 

♦ 

VACANCIES.  "      ,        _  . 

Royal    Surrey   County  Hospital. -Medical  Officer.    Election    Feb- 

11  Bromntan  Consumption  Hospital. -Resident  Clinical  Assistant. 
Hm-wsl.ury  Infirmary, -Dispenser.     Salary  £ .0  per  a .mum • 
Killamey   Distrfct   Lunatic   Asylum. -Resident    Medical    Siiperin- 

^SiHd^Dti'rict'Lunatio  Asylum. -Assistant  Resident  Thysiuan. 
Salary  £100,  with  board,  <fcc.     ^Sce^idvt.) 

BOOKS    PAMPHLETS,  AND  MEDICAL  JOURNALS  RECEIVED 
Body    and   Mind,    By  lly.  Maudsley,  M.D.     London:    Maem.llan 

aiA  Svstem  of  Surgery  by  van  .us  authors.  Edited  by  Timothy 
H.'.lmcs,  MA..,  F.R.C.S      Vol.  IV.     London:    Longmans,  Oreen,  and 

C°I1  Medico  Condotto  ;  New  York  Medical  Oazjtto  j  Naturj  ;  Chemist's 
Advocate  ;  Boston  Medical  Journal. 

■ ■+ 

AITOINTMEN  I 
Cavanaoii,  J.  W.,  L.RC.r.,  Surgeon  to   the  Main  Bridetwfl,  U» 
kJti  D.,  j,„, ..  U  D  .                    l.,  Medical  Officer  for  the  Union 
Workhouse,  Bkibbersen,  Co.  Cork.  .  .  ,. 

Ml 

M  i;  .:  P.L.,  promoted  to  Resident  M  ., 

Fknton;  M.  A  ,  M  B  T.O.D.,  L  '  I  •  Hon*  B«|t«i  to  U>e 

,,;,,,.    i.  K  , ,  c.P.l  .  Hou-rS.irKeon  and  Resident  Apothecary 
to  the  Cork  North  CfcajHablfl  Infirmary. 
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